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FEIENDS  IlSr  COUNCIL  ABEOAD. 

in. 

Scene— 2!W  same  wood  near  Spa.    The  same  persons  present, 

MILYEBTOK. 

Yes,  Ellesmere,  mj  loV'e  for  woods  is  unabated.  Tkere  is  so  much, 
largeness,  life,  and  variety  in  them.  Even  the  wav  in  which  the  trees 
interfere  with  one  another,  the  growth  which  is  hindered,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  furthered,  appears  to  me  most  suggestive  of  human  life ;  and  I 
see  around  me  things  tnat  remind  me  of  governments,  churches,  sects,  and 
colonies.  Then  one  is  not  molested  by  tiresome,  noisy  winds,  which, 
though  they  may  be  good  things  for  health,  are  a  hinderance  to  thought. 
A  little  bit  of  a  breeze  now  and  then  strays  into  the  wood,  but  it  is 
innocuous.  Eegardless  of  it,  the  fungi  expand,  the  dead  boug^  maintain 
their  hold,  and  the  flimsiest  insects  are  not  discomposed.  Every  wood 
is  full  of  history  and  antiquity.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  I  prefer 
most  in  natural  scenery,  it  would  not  be  a  wood. 

BLLBSMBBE. 

What  then  P 

HILyBBTON. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  scenery  which  fascinate  a  man :  one  connected 
with  his  early  associations,  the  other  corresnondine  with  his  character. 
You  know  that  little  rill  behind  our  inn,  whicn  bubmes  down  amidst  great 
stones.  I  was  thinking  this  morning,  as  I  watched  it,  how  unutterably 
fond  of  such  a  rill,  throughout  his  life,  any  man  would  be  who  had  been  born 
near  it.  My  first  recollections  are  of  a  pond,  and  you  may  laugh  as 
you  please,  but  life  seems  somewhat  insupportable  to  me  without  a  pond 
— ^a  squarish  pond,  not  over  clean.  You  will  ask  me  why  I  do  not  make 
one  at  Worth- Ashton.  Perhaps,  as  the  years  go  on,  I  shall,  and  totter 
feebly  about  it  in  second  childhood,  having  returned,  as  we  all  do,  to  our  first 
love.  You  are  smiling  at  me.  I  see  you  are  unworthy  to  have  a  pond, 
and  that  you  do  not  know  the  beauties  of  it.  Thither  come  the  more 
contemplative  insects,  and  sit  upon  the  waters,  or  perch  upon  the  top 
of  the  reeds.  Quiet  old  fish,  who  have  seen  much  of  life,  make  their  lasy 
waving  waj  through  the  dull  waters.  You  can  trace  their  movements  by 
the  li^t  npples  on  the  top,  even  when  you  cannot  see  the  fish  themselves. 
Then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  majestic  water-lil^  (there  was  one  in  my  early 
suburban  pond) ;  and  what  can  be  more  glorious  to  behold  P  And  then, 
too,  however  small  the  jtond,  the  sky  is  to  be  seen  in  it.  And,  as  the  little 
ill-shaped  bit  of  glass,  in  which  some  exouisite  rustic  beau^  is  wont  at 
morning  and  at  evening  time  to  see  her  fair  self  reflected,  gains  (oh,  how  surely 
in  the  eyes  of  her  lover !)  a  dignity  and  a  feliciiy  from  reflecting  daily  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  Creation  that  we  know  anything  of,  a  beautiful 
woman, — so  my  little  pond  will  never  be  despised  by  the  ardent  lover  of 
Nature,  while  in  its  stillness  it  mirrors  completely  (^vmg  even  more  repose 
to  the  great  scene)  the  choioest  wonder  of  the  physical  world. 

BLLB8KBBB. 

Oh  !^  how  these  fine  gentlemen,  who  know  how  to  put  big  and  soft 
words  in  the  risht  places  (as  they  think),  can  make  anyuing  out  of  any 
other  thing.  If  a  pond,  why  not  a  puddle  P  Please,  Milverton,  set  up 
puddles  as  something  grand. 

XILyBBTOXr. 

You  are  unfortunate  in  your  ridicule.     S— ,  whom  you  particularly 

TOL.  UIX.  HO.  CCOXIII.  jL 
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admiie  as  m  rising  itatesmm,  and  \rlko  is  Uf  a  P^>  jBs^  to  me  one  night 
as  we  were  pacing  the  wet  streets  of  London,  '  This  is  a  constant  delight 
to  me,  to  see  the  long  lines  of  reflected  light  in  the  wheel-tracks  with  their 
gracefttl  curves.'    Haye  I  not  spoken  np  for  pnddles  now  P 

But  you  must  let  me  tell  joa  a  story  about  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
bourne; it  is  so  much  to  the  point.  He  went  one  night  to  a  minor 
theatre,  in  ^company  with  two  ladies  and  a  fashionable  young  fellow  about 
town — a  sort  of  man  aet  eamw  to  be  pieaaed. 

The  performance  was  dull  and  trashy  enough,  I  dare  say.  The  next  day 
Lord  Melbourne  called  upon  the  ladies.  The  fashionable  young  gentleman 
had  been  there  before  nis  lordship,  and  had  been  complaming  of  the 
dreadfully  duU  erening  they  had  all  passed.  The  ladies  mentioned  this 
to  Lord  Melbourne.  '  Not  pleased  i  mat  pleased !  Confound  the  man ! 
Didn't  he  see  the  fishnumgerB  shops,  and  taie  ns-li^ta  ftodiing  from  the 
lobsters'  badcs,  as  we  drove  alostg  P  wasn't  that  hMfRDesrenoagh  for  him  F' 

Lord  Melbourne  had  then  eeased  to  be  Prime  Minieter,  bvt  yon  see  he 
had  not  ceased  to  take  jdeasare  in  any  iitUe  thing  tksct  coidd  gire  it.  Great 
men  are  ever  ^ouBg.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  wheAer  that  wosdd  aot  form 
the  best  definition  of  thera.  You  look  increduloiis,  EUesmere.  Yon  doubt 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Melbourne.  WeU,  if  not  a  great  man,  be  had,  at 
any  rate,  the  makings  of  a  great  man  in  him.  But,  howcrer,  that  is  not 
so  much  ihs  point :!  was  to  qpeak  up  for  pnddleB ;  and  I  think  I  hare 
fl|K>ken. 


Oh !  I  give  up,  I  give  np.  There  is  no  contending  with  this  man  of 
many  words  and  skilful  anecdotes.  Have  your  pond,  if  you  like,  and 
enjoy  it,  and  make  it  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  world.  A 
philosopher's  tub  is  a  palace,  we  all  know ;  but  somehow  or  other  I  do  not 
find  that  philosophers  are  particularly  fond  of  living  in  tubs.  I  will  own 
that  where  there  is  a  large  young  ftunily,  a  pond  may  be  useful,  if  it  be 
deep  enoujjh. 

iBut  wait  a  moment.    Did  you  ever  fish  in  your  pond,  my  fneod  P 

MILTBSTOV. 

Yes,  a  great  deal ;  until,  unfortunately,  one  day  I  caught  a  fi^.  It 
seemed  so  unhappy  at  being  introdaoed  into  upper  air,  and  made  such  a 
fuss  about  it,  that  I  sympathixed  with  the  poor  creature,  and  resolved  to 
fish  no  more.  It  was  not  mj  business  to  supply  the  London  market,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  seek  to  conquer  the  repugnance  I  felt  at  seeing  any 
creature  sufier  pain. 

It  was  a  little  incident  of  a  different  kind,  which  I  may  as  well  tell  yoo, 
my  dear  EUesmere,  that  made  me  give  up  as  far  as  I  could,  the  practice  of 
sarcasm.  I  was  endeavouring  once  to  serve  and  make  happy  some  poor 
fellow,  and  something  always  happened  to  prev^it  my  SMnoe  bmng  of 
any  good.  The  creature  was  alwavs  tumbling  down,  however  muck  I  tried 
to  [keep  him  on  his  leg^.  Suddenly  it  beamed  upon  me,  '  What  a  difficult 
thing  it  is  to  serve,  aid,  or  encourage  any  human  being :  upon  my  word, 
I'll  tiiink  twice  before  I  say  anytning  needlessly  to  jkurt  anyone.  It 
is  so  hard  to  redress  the  matter — ^not  merely  to  the  individual,  but  to 
mankind  in  generaL' 

BLIBSKSBB. 

Well !  if  there  is  anything  I  dislike,  it  is  being  talked  at.  Everybody 
must  see  that  all  this  depreciaticm  of  sarcasm  is  meant  at  me.  Whereas  1 
merely  say  the  things  whidi  you  wish  to  have  said-~even  against  yourself. 
That  18  the  reason  you  like  to  have  me  so  much  with  you.  Some  day  I 
will  set  up  to  be  perfectly  amiable,  and  then  everybody  will  drop  my 
acquaintance.    You  would  be  the  first  to  do  bo,  Milverton. 

MILVBBTOV. 

Ah !  EUesmere,  if  no  one  were  more  satirical  than  you-*at  least  more 
unkind  in  their  satire«-the  world  would  go  on  well  enough. 

BLAJrCHB. 

But  the  second  kind  of  scenery,  ithat  of  tiiatP 
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MILYBBTOK. 

Thai,  Vkj  ]oFe»  aa  I  aaid  before,  depeada  upon  ehaneter.  I  found 
ihia  out  aocidentallf  .  t  perceived  iluit»  thoogh  I  had  mueh  reapaet 
for  moQntaiiia,  a  quiet  lildjig  for  lakes,  axkd  a  great  regard  for  riTera, 
there  was  a  kind  of  scenery  which  might,  or  mieht  not  iadude  these 
beaotiea — ^might,  or  miffht  not,  be  famous  in  guide-books,  but  which 
enchained  aad  enchanted  me.  I  have  seen  the  same  tiling  in  the  arid 
plains  of  CastiUe,  and  in  the  yerdore-ekd  scenery  of  the  Tyrc^  Its  dui- 
racteristics  are  great  extent  and  boundlessness.  It  is  not  the  scenery 
which  you  look  down  upon  from  some  height,  and  appreciate  at  once ;  but 
flowing  sceneiy — sugg^tive  scenery, — seencor  in  wmeh  your  mind  timvela 
easily  Deyond  tibat  which  you  actnaJly  see.  Ijiere  is  a  picture  of  Poussin's 
in  the  I^  ational  Grallery  whieh  would  explain  what  I  mean.  There  is 
abo  a  scene  in  real  life,  that  opens  upon  you  just  beyond  the  little  town 
of  Holzkirchen,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  and  whieh  exactly  eoineides 
with  what  I  admire, — ^where  everything  is  broad,  large,  fluent,  expaaaiTe. 

HIDHUBST. 

I  Hke  the  yast  plains  about  Leipsic,  in  the  evening. 

MILTSBTOV. 

Ah !  you  see,  you  like  what  is  gloomy,  as  well  aa  what  is  large ;  but  I 
hardly  care  whether  the  landscape  smiles  or  frowns,  so  that  it  is  large  in 
itself,  and  suggests  far  more.  It  was  ai  that  very  spot,  near  the  T3rrol,  where 
it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  liked  in  natural  scenery  was  exactly  what  I 
liked  iu  kumaa  character,  and  that  lar^ness  and  sugeestiTeness  formed  my 
only  measure  of  a  man's  companionship.  You  behold  a  fierce  river  forcing 
its  way  through  rocky  impediments.  It  is  a  very  interesting  scene ;  but 
I  am  soon  tired  of  it  in  man,  as  in  nature,  and  prefer  the  wide  undulating 
prairie  which  leads  you  know  not  whither,  where  you  guide  yourselves 
oy  the  points  of  the  compass,  as  in  talking  with  a  man  of  like  character 
you  refer  only  to  first  principles,  and  seldom  condescend  to  enter  upon 
the  minute  rules  and  mere  conventional  proprieties  wludi  form  Hie  staple 
of  other  men's  thoughts  and  conversation. 

BLLSSHSBB. 

Charmingly  vague !  And  ou  these  wide  expanses,  may  I  ask,  is  there 
ever  an  hotel  where  one  might  get  a  dinner  r  Not  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Midhurst  cares  about  such  suolunaiy  things.  Who,  on  the  wide  plains  of 
Leipsic,  condescends  to  poor  formalities  of  that  kind  P 

IflLVSBTOK. 

There  may,  or  may  not  be,  human  habitations  in  the  scenery  I  sneak 
of.  It  is  large  enough  to  admit  them.  It  is  too  large  to  be  subaued 
by  them. 

BLLBSHEBE. 

How  about  tithes  P  My  worthy  friend  to  the  left  (Mr.  Dunsford)  has 
imparted  to  me  in  confidence  his  opinion,  that  an  untithed  country  has 
always  a  ragged  and  miserable  appearance.  {There  teas  no  standing  this 
eallv,  and  toe  all  lauahed.']  I  see  you  are  not  disposed  to  answer  me. 
Eacn  of  you  thinks  to  himself,  or  herself, '  That  scoffer  must  have  his  way, 
he  cannot  enter  into  my  poetic  feelings.'  In  fact,  I  believe  that  Fixer 
thinks  he  is  a  far  better  judge  of  natural  scenery,  pictures,  and  works  of 
art,  than  John  Ellesmere.  And  the  dog  is  right.  I  shall  always  for  the 
future  get  him  to  go  to  the  Exhibition  for  me. 

iHere  Fixer  cutd  Ellbsmbbe  made  faces  at  one  another.  The  dog 
has  a  vsatf  of  interchanging  looks  with  Ellesxbbb  which  is  irre* 
eisiihly  conUcJ\ 

KB.  HIDHTBST. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  so  interesting  to  remark  how  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
scenery  afiect  you,  as  how  the  same  scenery  or  the  same  object  affects  you 
at  different  times  of  your  life. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  seeing  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ruins  in  Europe.    I  was  young  innealth,  in  hope,  in  heart,  in  everything. 
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I  felt  a  great  pity  for  the  poor  old  min.  It  would  tumble  down,  no  doubt, 
while  my  fortunes  were  nsing,  and  when  my  b&ppii^Gss  was  culminating. 
With  an  Englishman's  notion  of  doing  eveirthing  by  sheer  cash,  I  would 
hare  subscribed  some  money  to  prevent  the  great  ruin  from  becoming^ 
more  ruinous. 

I  passed  through  that  critical  period  of  one's  life,  in  which  one  gene- 
rally contrives  to  do  so  much  that  cannot  be  undone,  and  that  certainly 
had  better  not  have  been  done.  My  hopes  fled.  My  fortune  was  deeply 
injured.  My  schemes  of  ambition  failed.  I  had  in  every  way  cause  for 
regret  and  sorrow.  Bankrupt,  though  the  world  did  not  observe  it,  in 
fame,  in  fortune,  and  in  health,  with  something  very  like  remorse  con- 
stantly biting  at  me — as  of  course  my  follies  and  my  sins  had  taken  their 
full  share  in  my  ill-success, — I  revisited  that  ruin. 

It  scarcely  seemed  to  me  ruinous  at  all.  I  paced  along  its  vast  halls, 
its  corridors,  and  galleries,  and  found  no  change  in  anything.  The  same 
yellow  lichens  were  upon  the  same  broken  archway,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
*  I  am  the  ruin  now.* 

Time  went  on.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  a  man  of  any  force  and  perseve- 
rance to  be  ostensibly  ruined.  I  silently  recovered  myself.  Through 
long  tedious  years  (oh !  how  tedious)  I  rebuilt  my  fortime,  lowered  and 
reconstructed  my  ambition,  and  even  reinvigorated  my  health. 

Again,  in  a  tour  of  Europe,  I  was  near  the  great  ruin,  and  resolved  to 
revisit  it.  My  original  perception  of  its  ruinousness  came  back  upon  me  ; 
but  withal  it  seemed  so  young.  I  was  now  the  more  aged  of  the  two,  had 
suffered  more—suffered  irreparably, — had  seen  more  of  life,  could  have 
given  the  old  building  some  advice,  I  thought. 

The  next  time  that  I  visit  that  ruin — and  I  fancy  that  it  will  be  just 
before  I  die, — I  shall  see  it  in  its  true  light.  I  shall  perceive  that  it  is 
aged  and  ruinous,  and  I  shall  know  that  I  am  so  myself. 

SLLESMBBE. 

Pray,  don't  be  so  lugubrious,  Mr.  Midhurst  I  If  you  do,  that  dog  and 
I  shall  set  up  howling  together.  I  came  out  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  wiU  not 
be  moralized  unon,  jphilosophized  upon,  sentimentalized  upon,  or  other- 
ways  maltreated.  It  one  of  the  young  ladies  will  come  with  me  (*  two's 
company,'  as  the  old  proverb  says,  '  andthree's  none'),  I  shall  run  away  up 
the  Bhine,  and  shall  leave  all  you  intelligent  and  pleasant  ruins  to  your- 
selves. No !  ujion  second  thoughts,  I  shall  not  quit  a  ruin  that  orders 
dinner,  so  judiciously.  No  young  lady's  society,  not  even  that  of  the 
learned  Miss  Mildred,  can  compensate  for  bad  cookery  and  ill-composed 
dinners.    Young  wives  should  sometimes  think  of  that. 

ICILVBBTON. 

You  are  the  most  impertinent  man,  Ellesmere,  that  ever  was  invented, 
and  almost  everything  you  say  ought  to  be  an  '  aside,'— not  a  stage  *  aside,' 
heard  in  the  remotest  gallery,  but  a  real  *  aside.'  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  not  care  if  it  was  a  soliloquy. 

ELLESICBSB. 

This  is  the  man  who  abjures  satire ;  but  I  am  always  trampled  upon. 

HILVBBTON. 

I  have  been  very  much  struck,  Mr.  Midhurst,  with  the  truth  of  what 
you  have  been  saying.  I  have  appreciated  the  immense  changes  that  go 
on  in  one's  self,  by  we  different  ways  in  which  one  contemplates  the  same 

Sicture  at  different  epochs  of  one's  fife :  especially  if  it  be  a  picture  of  any 
ejtih  and  meaning.  I  was  looking  the  otner  day  at  a  great  work  of  art, 
which  in  my  green  youth  I  used  to  dote  upon,  and  I  was  lost  for  a  time 
in  mere  criticism  upon  it — indulging  the  habit  I  have  unconsciously 
picked  up,  while  living  with  authors,  artists,  and  critics.  It  was  only 
by  a  vigorous  effort  that  I  put  aside  all  that  was  needless  in  the  criti- 
cism, and  again  recalled  ana  revelled  in  the  joy  which  I  had  flrst  felt 
in  contemplating  the  great  work.  I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  men  to 
w  horn  criticism  came  late.  I  never  knew  anything  about  style,  for  instance^ 
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until  I  liad  been  pmiished  by  innumerable  criticisms  on  my  own  stvle.  I 
used  to  read  bookis  with  a  kind  of  fhiy,  tearing  tiie  hearts  out  of  tnem  as 
it  were ; 

SLLBSMSBB. 

A  strongisli  metaphor  that ! 

HILTBBTOK. 

——  and  I  conld  not  hare  uttered  a  single  rational  word  about  the  style 
of  men  most  remaricable  for  their  style.  I  scarcely  knew  (you  will  hardly 
belieye  it)  that  Johnson  waspompous,  Gibbon  measured,  and  Addison 

fUte.    I  asked  each  book,  '  Wnat  haye  you  that  is  new  to  tell  me  P'  And 
read  eyen  poems  without  much  thought  about  their  metre  or  their 
melody. 

SLLBSHEBB. 

Swinish,  my  dear  fellow,  swinish!  I  should  haye  prophesied  that 
such  a  man  would  ultimately  go  to  hVe  in  Pigshire.  I  Know  I  always 
criticised  from  the  yery  first ;  sometimes,  eyen,  before  I  had  read  the  book, 
as  is  the  way  with  the  best  and  surest  critics  of  all  ages. 

HILySBTOK. 

I  can  weU  belieye  you.  For  my  part,  I  should  not  be  sorry  at  times  to 
ffo  back  to  my  former  '  swinishness,'  as  you  call  it.  In  a  highly  thought- 
lul  and  enlightened  age,  we  are  all  of  us  too  much  disposed  to  criticise. 
Criticism  has,  perhaps,  destroyed  more  good  action  than  it  eyer  guided. 

BLLBSMEBB. 

That  is  so  like  you,  Milyerton, — ^winding  up  with  an  imposing  aphorism, 
which  Dunsford  and  the  rest  of  your  followers  take  for  gospel.  X  wish  I 
had  time  or  energy  to  cross-examine  it ;  I  would  work  it  down  to  nothing. 

MILDBBD. 

It  might  not  be  the  less  true  for  all  that. 

\_Ajter  this,  we  walked  about  the  wood  in  separate  parties,  I 
observed  that  Ellbsmbbb  attached  himseff  to  Mb.  Midhubst, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  to  me,  as  I  had  been  (rf'raid  of  £llb8« 
kbbb's  bluntness  shocking  our  new  friend.  In  about  ha\fan  hour 
we  were  all  sitting  again  at  our  old  spot,  which  had  been  chosen 
originally  bg  Mb.  I^dhubst,  who  seems  to  have  a  keen  eye  for 
what  is  contfortahle  as  weU  as  beaut\/ul.  Ellbsmbbb  began  by 
saying  that  he  was  becoming  a  serious  character,  a  solid  personage^ 
as  he  had  promised  us  at  jbessinsJ\ 

BLLBSHBBB. 

And  now,  in  my  new  character,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  (something  un- 
pleasant is  coming,  of  course)  to  bring  before  the  Court  a  few  arguments 
in  reply  to  my  learned  friend's  pleadings  of  yesterday.  You  must  know, 
intomgent  jurymen,  and  still  more  intelligent  jury  women — flatter]^  is  neyer 
lost  in  that  Quarter — that  Mr.  Milyerton  is  a  yery  subtle  indiyidual ;  as 
plausible  as  ne  is  subtle ;  and  as  pertinacious  as  he  is  plausible.  (There 
IS  nothing  like  abusing  the  lawyer  on  the  opposite  side  before  one  begins 
one's  case.)  Another  thing  that  imposes  upon  you  is,  that  he  has  mani- 
festly a  great  respect  for  his  own  opmions,  which  ffiyes  an  appearance  of 
weignt  to  what  he  says.  K  he  were  to  tell  you  'aelays  are  dangerous,' 
he  would  put  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  you  to  think  that  ne  had 
carefully  considered  the  other  side,  and  had  exhausted  the  question  of 
whether  delays  are  not  useful.  Indeed,  if  he  were  to  tell  you  '  that  two 
and  two  make  four,'  it  would  not  be  that  the  common  pubuc  thought  so 
— that  would  haye  had  no  weight  with  him;  but  that  he,  Leonard 
Milyerton,  Esc^uire,  of  Worth-Ashton,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  had  come 
to  that  conclusion,— that  is  the  point. 

HILyBBTOK. 

How  adroit  all  this  b.  And  so  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  puritan 
side? 

BLLBSHBBB. 

Yes,  I  take  up  any  side  for  a  fee,  and  I  haye  imagined  a  fee  to  myself 
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in  this  case.    Obadiak  SNtufflstoii  and  odMn,  agamsfc iha  muaum^-gKfAaiB 
people  of  Englaiid— ene  hundred  goineas. 

DXXXSFOSJ). 

How  fall  yon  are  of  mockery,  EUesmere.  Yon  caimot  help  ndienling 
the  side  you  are  about  to  take  up. 

BLLBSKXBB. 

Well»  I  diall  do  my  beat  for  them.  And  fint,  I  bag  you  all  to  remade 
that  we  heaid  not  one  word  yesterday  about  the  queatioo  of  ether  peoplea' 
time  being  taken  u»  in  erder  to  provide  innocent  amuaementa  for  Mi&er- 
ton's  dear,  dirty  piublie* 

HILTESTOK. 

Not  dirty,  EUesmere.    That  ia  not  in  your  brief. 


But  what  do  you  say  to  the  main  question  P  You  nrast  make  some 
people  work  who  don't  want  to  work,  and  who  onght  to  have  rest,  on 
the  Sunday.  You  introduce  the  practice  of  work,  yon  sanction  it,  yon 
would  almost  compel  it.  Whether  yon  please  to  consider  this  an  argument 
or  not,  it  is  one  whidi  weighs  with  a  great  many  goed  people. 

KILTBBTOir. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  does,  as  wiien  it  n  answered  and  I  ant  sure 
it  is  answerable, — ^they  are  likely  to  be  on  my  side. 

Do  YOU  imagine  that  no  worx  is  caoaed  now  by  the  demands  for  amuse- 
ment of  some  kmdr— perhaps  for  aimple  sti^^action,— HvhiclL  axe  made  on  a 
Sunday  by  ihose  nnmerona  classes  to  whom  I  hsflre  alluded  P  I  would 
engage  to  furnish  the  people  of  any  great  eity  with  all  the  rational  amnaei- 
ment  that  can  be  requisite,  at  the  same,  or  at  a  less,  .expense  of  labour 
than  the  same  people  demand  now  for  ike  coarsest  purposes  on  that  day. 
These  are  all  questions  of  detail.  How  you  can  furnish  some  amusement, 
and  minimize  the  amoxmt  of  labour  to  be  expended  upon  it  on  a  particular 
day— 4iow'you  can  contrive  that  that  minimum  of  labour  smJl  be  so 
shared  by  a  number  of  persons  as  to  presenre  to  them  their  enjoyment 
of  the  day  in  question  four  times  out  of  five*— -how  you  can  manaee, 
by  the  use  of  great  establishments,  admirably  organized,  to  prevent  we 
work  of  thousands  of  small  establishments— -all  these  are  questions  to 
whioh  intdOigent  men  might  direct  their  minds. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  to  recollect  that  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  spend  the  Sunday  in  a  dangerous  and  brutal 
manner.  You  are  to  recollect  the  cost,  tiie  suffering,  and  the  misery  of 
drunkenness,  and  you  are  not  lightly  to  throw  away  the  opportonity  of 
combating  so  great  an  evil. 


The  intelligent  jurymen  who  surround  me,  especially  the  stout  gentle- 
man in  the  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  will  obserye  that  all  the  argu- 
ments of  my  learned  friend  are  hypothetical.  It  will  be  seen — it  may  oe 
tried — ^it  is  sure  to  be  found--are  the  modes  of  speech  of  that  ingeniooB 
advocate. 

mLysBToir. 


deny  to  us. 

^  AS  to  the  religious  part  of  the  question,  about  which  I  have  not  hitherto 
said  anything,  I  shoula  merely  observe  that,  the  Sabbatii  being  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  nature,  habits,  and  dimate  of 
man  in  the  West  being  totally  different  firom  tluit  of  man  in  tiie  East,  tlte 
mode  of  spending  the  oabbatn  might  also  be  totally  different,  and  yet  the 
apirit  of  taoie  commandment  be  entirely  maintained..  What  would  be  rest 
to  a  Jew  in  Palestine,  would  be  fatigue  to  us  in  England.  There  are  some 
remarks  of  Sir  Humphiy  Davy  on  this  point,  which  however  I  will  not 
molest  you  with  at  present. 
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Moreover,  I  nwuntwin,  resting  upon  that  paauge  in  one  of  St.  Fanl's 
Epistles,  '  Let  no  msii  judge  you  in  meat  ana  dxiiuc^'*  that  we  ChEriatians 
have  a  thorough.  Christian  liTOrty  to  consider  tliis  matter  of  the  Sabbath 
for  ourselves. 

And  last!  J,  I  must  tell  this  good  company  that  I  would  rather  not  argue 
the  theological  point  with  them  until  they  have  read  the  greatest  and  most 
elaborate  work  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath :  I 
mean  that  book  by  Sir  William  Domnlle.t  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  oon- 
troversial  works  I  ever  read,  written  in  the  soberest  and  most  pious 
spirit,  with  an  abundance  of  learning  admirably  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Bubject. 

BLLBBMXIiS. 

My  brie^  here,  at  this  part  of  the  argument,  is  raiiter  lengtby,  and  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  illegible.    Proceed. 

MILYBBTOir. 

Again,  there  is  one  awkward  question  I  wish  to  pat  to  the  learned 
lawyer  on  the  other  side— namely,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  vacant 
hours  of  uneducated  men  P  How  are  the  soldiers  to  employ  themselves  at 
Aldershot  and  in  the  Gnmea  P  And,  by  the  way,  do  not  these  stupid  out- 
breaks, in  Hyde  F^k,  of  the  listless  ignorance  and  love  of  mischiefin  large 
masses  of  our  poor  fellow-countrymen,  suggest  something  to  your  mind  aa 
to  the  danger  of  the  present  state  of  tilings? 

SLLSSUESE. 

I  am  not  instmcted  how  to  answ^  these  vague  and  unpleasant  ques- 
tions ;  but  I  am  instructed  to  maintain  that  dancing  is  a  fbolislv  unprofitable, 
ungodly,  eanial  amuaemesit* 

HILVBBTOK. 

Then  you  are  instructed  to  maintain  as  great  a  piece  of  folly  as 
ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  man.  You  lawyers  proceed  greatly  upon 
authority.  Will  you  put  your  finger  upon  any  single  passage  of  any  great 
authority,  sacred  or  profime,  who  has  declared,  this  doctrine  P 

DUNSFOBD. 

Our  Saviour  was  presoit  at  the  Marriage  at  Caoa.  Dances  were  in 
usage  at  some  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies — ^were  perhaps  used  on  that  occasion. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

What*  you  againat  me !  If  you  v«itur»  even  to  have  a  crioket-match 
amongst  tha  boys  an  a  Sunday,  at  Twaddleton-enm-Mud»  I  will  make  the 
parish  too  hot  to  hold  you.  What  will  Misa  Smith  sayP  What  the 
reverend  and  severe  Miss  Jones  P    What  the  all-important  Mrs.  Grundy  P 

DVireFOBD,  hecominff  very  red  in  the  face. 
I  do  not  want  your  assistance,  sir,  in  managing  my  parish,  and  I  thini: 
H  is  rather  impertiBent  in  a  young  man  like  you,  to  '  I  am  a  clerey- 

man  of  what  is  called  the  Low  Church,  (not  that  I  recognise  any  such  cus- 
tinctions  as  '  high'  and  '  low,')  but  I  am  not  going  to  subscribe  to  eveij 
foolish  tenet  of  my  brethren,  and  to  make  my  parish  less  manageable  than 
it  otherwise  would  be.  But  what  an  old  fool  I  am  to  let  myself  be  angry 
with  one  whose  business  it  is  to  annoy  and  provoke  everybody. 

BLLBSXBBB. 

My  dear  Dunsford,  I  honour  and  esteem  vou  above  all  people.  You. 
are  the  bravest  clergyman  I  know.  How  coula  you  be  in  such  a  rage  with 
meP  But  as  Charles  Lamb  said,  or  intimated,  men  of  fun  and  humour 
are  seldom  thoroughly  understood.  I'll  take  care  that  none  of  you  have 
an.  opportunity  of  misunderstanding  me  ajg^ain,  and  being  cross  with  me. 
Henceforward  I  will  talk  like  a  rational  bemg»aiid  be  the  worst  companion 
you  ever  lived  with. 

*  '  Let  no  man,  therefore,  judg*  yon  in  maat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an 
lulyday,  OF  ol  tilfl  aev  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  dm:  whidbk  ve  a  shadow  of 
tiungstoeome;  bat  thabo^  is  of  Christ.'     (CoL  iL  lo,  17.) 

t  ThtBiMiatk,  by  Sir  W.  Domvilk^  Bart.  Two  vok.  8t«.  Loadoa:  CSiap- 
man  and  HalL 
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DUNSFOBD,  taking  Ellbbmebb's  hand. 
Meherde,  8«nez  stultisBiznus  sum.    Peccavi,  peccavi. 

ELLESMEBB,  turning  to  the  young  ladies. 
He  allows  that  he  is  a  little  afraid  of  Miss  Jonea ;  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Latin. 

DUNSFOBD. 

Yon  rogue  I 

MILVEBTON. 

Now  that  this  little  encounter  between  one  of  the  Jury  and  the 
Counsel  has  ended,  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  some  of  my 
former  statements,  and  of  fortifying  some  of  my  positions.  I  am  not 
particularly  wedded  to  dancing — I  don't  suppose  it  to  be  a  panacea  for 
human  ills — I  do  not  wish  to  contend  that  any  particular  day  should  be 
set  apart  for  festivity — I  do  not  want  to  shock  good  people  more  than  can 
be  helped.  But  I  do  declare  that  the  amusements  of  the  common  people 
in  England  are  infrequent,  unsocial,  not  beautiful,  and  not  improving. 

HIDHUBST. 

Just  look  at  those  gin-palaces,  expressing  in  their  form  the  collected 
ignorance  of  the  most  ignorant  body  of  men  in  the  world — architects  and 
builders, — that  is,  with  some  splendid  and  rare  exceptions,  of  men  who 
least  know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  ought  to  do  with  the  materials 
before  them.  Look  at  those  flaring,  hideous  tlun^  that  afiront  the  night. 
Palaces  they  are  called !  There  is  no  society  m  any  palace  so  dull  as 
society  in  a  gin-pdace.  Think  only  of  one  thing,  that  the  guests  there 
drink  their  melancholy  fiery  potions,  standing.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
substitute  are  cheap  cttfes.  Such  a  change  will  not  be  effected  easily  or 
speedily ;  but  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  these  eafSs  would  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  poor,  and  would  do  more  good  than  oceans  of  sermons. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Add  also  essays,  and  I  will  agree  with  you.  But  you  have  really  come 
out  splendidly,  Mr.  Midhurst.  Hitherto  you  have  been  employed,  as  far 
as  I  could  discern,  only  in  blackening  all  creation ;  now  a  httte  speck  of 
white  appears  upon  the  horizon.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  about 
the  subject.  Iryou  want  me  to  speak  seriously  about  it,  I  must  say  that 
I  agree  substantially  with  Milverton ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
succeed  in  doing  any  good  until  you  thoroughly  appreciate  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  and  do  your  best  to  conciliate  the  many  excellent 
persons  who  hare  the  misfortune  to  hold  the  narrowest  views  upon  the 
whole  matter. 

I  am  tired  of  being  wise ;  let  us  turn  head-over-heels  a  little.  Boy, 
you  shall  have  a  poimd  of  cherries  (which  will  be  a  good  thing  for  your 
father,  as  he  will  have  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  you  sooner),  if  you  will  go 
down  the  hill,  making  windmills  edl  the  way.  A  boy  seems  to  me  to 
express  more  of  the  ooy-nature  when  he  is  doing  that  than  in  anything 
else. 

[2%«  hoy  heaan  to  take  Ellesmebb  at  his  word.  We  all  laughed 
very  muc%  except  Mr.  Midhubst,  who  seldom  goes  beyond  a 
slow, pleasant  smile.  Ellesmebb  and  Dukbfobd  were  unusually 
gracious  to  each  other,  as  if  they  wished  to  efface  all  recollection 
of  any  offence  that  had  been  given  or  taken."] 

IV. 

SciiVE.'^  Steamboat  on  the  Meuse.  A  good-natured  and  lively  foreigner^ 
supposed  to  be  a  Belgian  manufacturer,  is  talking  earnestly  with 
Ellbshbbb,  and  gesticulating  not  a  little* 

FOBBIONEB. 

There  is  lines  behind  lines,  I  tell  you.  There  is  seventy  thousand  men 
there.  When  you  take  one  thing  what  you  have  but  another  as  beeg  or 
beeger  P  Bah  1  I  have  the  best  of  informations.  It  is  impossible  to  take 
Sebastopol. 
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ELLE8XSBB. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  the  place  will  be  taken,  nerertheleM.  We  do  not 
know  bow  to  leave  off  when  we  have  once  begun  a  thing.  That  is  an  in- 
capacity. Sir,  which  the  English  labour  under.  You  say  that  the  intelli- 
gence we  bare  now  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Sebastopol  would  make  any 
rational  people  reconsider  their  plans.  You  admit  that  the  French  are 
not  rmlional  in  this  respect — that  when  they  have  once  begun  what  they 
call  *  a  career  of  glory,'  they  are  not  likely  to  leave  off. 

FOBBIONEB. 

Oh  do  devila!  dey  go  right  over  de  world,  and  never  look  behind 
dcin. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

Bat  you  were  pleased  to  add  that  we  English  were  a  thoughtful  people 
—a  oonunercial  people — and  that  you  hoped  better  things  from  us.  Now, 
you  speak  very  good  English — 

FOBBIONBB. 

Oh  yoa  flatter.  Sir ;  but  when  I  was  young,  I  live  two  three  years  at 
Leeverpool. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

Yoa  do  not  speak  exactly  as  we  do,  but  I  can  see  you  thoroughly  un- 
derrtaod  all  I  say.  I  wisn  I  had  as  much  knowledge  of  any  foreign 
language.  Now,  regard  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  I  shall  point 
out  to  yoa.  They  are  of  one  party.  Look  at  that  dark,  weary-looking, 
heavy-bpped  man  who  is  smoking  a  cigar,  into  whose  face  the  bulldog  is 
kwking  up.    He  is  a  writer,  and  we  caU  him  in  our  party  the  philosopher. 

FOBBIONBB. 

Oh  yes,  I  understand.    He  believe  in  noting. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

No,  he  believes  in  many  things.  And  besides,  if  a  philosopher 
believes  in  nothing  else,  he  is  sure  to  believe  in  himself  pretty 
largely.  Then  you  see  that  fat,  sickly-looking  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  vessel. 

FOBBIONBB. 

Oh  yes,  he  regular  Englishman ;  he  over-eat  a  good  deal. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

Yoa  deceive  yourself,  my  friend.  We  eat  less  than  any  other 
European  nation;  only  we  eat  faster  and  with  less  enjoyment,  and 
oar  food  disagrees  with  us  more.  Then  look  at  that  gentleman  in  black, 
with  tights. 

FOBBIONBB. 

Ah,  ver  respectab'  man ! 

BLLBSMBBB. 

Yes.  Then  yoa  see  that  chubby  boy,  who  of  course  is  talking  to  the 
man  at  the  helm,  as  it  is  specially  forbidden  to  do  so.  Then  you  see  those 
two  young  ladies  in  the  brown  dresses. 

FOBBIONBB. 

Ah,  the  ver  pretty  round-faced  young  ladies.  You  Englishmen  are  so 
ver  happy ;  the  ladies  are  all  so  pretty. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

And  then  yoa  see  that  serving  man,  in  livery  (his  name  is  Joseph), 
who  is  looking;  about  with  a  bewildered  stare  at  the  fortifications  of  Huy, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  are  just  passin?.  Go  and  ask  all  these  people 
(they  represent  many  classes  in  society)  what  they  think  about  the  takmg 
of  j&bastopol.  Say  you  were  sent  by  me,  if  you  feel  any  difficulty  about 
being  introduced. 

FOBBIONBB. 

No,  I  no  feel.  Everybody  is  what  you  call  introduced  in  a  steamship. 
( Goet  aver  to  the  boy.)  Well,  my  leetel  man,  and  so  you  would  like  to  com- 
mand a  ship  and  go  and  take  the  Eussian  by  his  beard  P 
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BOY. 

I  shall^  some  daj.    Wont  I  go  in  and  win  1 

FOBEKhHEB. 

I  suppose  yoa  tink  yon  take  Sebastopdl  yonrs^F 


No,  I  am  not  old  enough, — my  cousin  Greorge  wiU  be  at  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol  this  year ;  be  is  jnat  gone  out. 

FaBxiOHBB,  aside. 

Oh  de  foolish  boy  I  But  all  boys  is  alike.  [^Se  moves  off*  to  Mb. 
MiDHUBST.]  Ah,  a  ver  fine  day,  oir!  I  wonder  whether  they  haye 
dis  weather  at  Sebastopol.  But  it  is  no  matter  what  weather  they  haye 
there,  it  is  sure  not  to  be  took.  You  will  soon  go  away,  I  suppose,  &om 
ihereP 

lODHUBST. 

Yes,  when  we  haye  taken  it,  I  suppose  we  shall. 

FOBBI0IIBB. 

It  neyer  will  be  took;  I  tell  you.    I  haye  de  best  of  informations. 

MIDHUBST. 

Sir,  our  people  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  priests,  always  oyer- 
ziddenby  lawyers,  played  with  by  authors,  ioLed  oyer  by  legislators ;  but 
we  are  not  going  to  be  bullied  by  any  foreign  potentate  upon  earth. 
IForeigner  looks  aghast^  not  having  expected  such  an  onibwrsi,'] 

Do  they  dine  well  on  board  this  steamer?  Had  we  better  dine  here, 
or  wait  till  we  get  to  li^e  P 

FOBBIOKEB. 

Oh  they  dine  yer  well.  [AsideS\  He  tink  of  nothing  else.  ^Foreigner 
moves  on  to  MiLyEBTOv.]  JPardon,  Sir,  but  your  friend  oyer  there  said 
you  would  be  yer  happy  to  talk  to  me  about  the  war.  I  say  Sebastopol 
will  neyer  be  took.  He  says  it  wilL  But  he  is  a  man,  I  can  see,  who 
Hkes  to  jeer  and  laugh  and  mock,  but  you  are  a  more  grave  man,  much 
wiser  as  he.    Yoa  are  a  Philosophe. 

MixyssToir. 
It  is  certain  to  be  taken.  I  have  never  had  the  most  distant  shadow 
of  a  doubt  of  that.*  You  do  not  understand  us,  Sir,  though  I  see  you  under- 
stand the  English  language  well.  We  are,  in  some  respects,  a  stupid  people, 
a  melancholy  people,  a  forbearing  people ;  but  we  are  a  sure  people.  Look 
at  the  matter  now  in  the  most  business-like  manner.  The  gross  materials 
for  war  are  at  leaat  equaL  You  will  not  contend  that  any  given  Bussian 
is  superior  to  any  given  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  The  scioice  on  the 
side  of  the  allies  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  not,  as  yet,  directed  into 
one  channel,  namely,  that  of  war,  but  it  will  be,  if  the  thing  goes  on. 
The  power  of  money  is  all  on  our  side ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  affair  is 
but  a  question  of  resolve.  The  needful  resolve  has  been  taken  by  the 
people  of  England ;  and  though  I  know  much  less  of  France,  I  do  not 
douot  that  such  resolve  has  been  taken  by  the  French  also.  The  old  story 
of  the  Sybilline  books,  that  vast  old  truth,  is  going  to  be  enacted  over 
again ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  that  as  each  month'passes  away» 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  will  have  worse  and  worse  terms ;  and,  if  the  war 
lasts  for  someyears,  he  will  be  absolutely  stripped  of  a  large  part  of  his 
dominions,    lliat  sin  of  Poland  will  come  home  yet. 

FOBEIGKBB. 

IBows  and  withdraws,  muttering  to  himseff, — *  Oh  they  have  ahoa$fs 
such  a  number  of  fine  words,  the  JPhilosophes,  they  have  no  sense 
what  is  common.'    He  walks  away  to  Josbph  the  servmU,"] 
Well  Josef,  you  are  yer  glad  to  be  making  de  tour  with  your  master? 

JOSBPH,  pulling  his  hair. 
Yes  sir,  his  Beyerence  never  goes  anywhere  without  me.    Missus,  his 
sister,  says  he  could  not  take  care  of  hisself. 

•  This  oonveisation  took  place  in  AngiiBt,  1855. 
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70BBX6NEB. 

You  are  of  the  poor  people  in  England.  Ah,  bah,  they  anfiTer  7er 
much  from  this  war.  I  suppose  you  ia  bSL  ver  tired  of  hboa.  You  lost  a 
gelatioB  or  two,  I  iUze  say. 

JOSEPH. 

I  suppose  Master  has  been  teUing  you  about  poor  John  Difi;swell,  my 
ooQsin.  He  waa  the  gaaneat  yoang  fellow  in  tiie  whole  vilLige.  The 
Seetory  kitdMsa  haa  noFer  been  the  same  ainee.  Lord  love  you.  Sir,  I 
wiQ  ieA  you  h9W  it  was.  The  Booshians  came  up  one  foggy  morning,  and 
John  Digswcfl'  was  nigh  about  the  first  man  aa  seed  'em.  The  buglea 
blow  1^  mad ;  out  they  all  oome.  Bang,  fire,  charge— druT  out  for  a 
iw4niiti»  Bang,  fira,  charge  a^^azifc-^drav  out  once  more.  Charge  again— 
no  more  powder.  Charge  agamr— <«ndri^t  good  use  they  make  of  the  butt 
ends  of  toeir  muakets  and  s^eans  (Hampahirefir  aiUmes),  John  Digswell 
(he  could  throw  a  hone  down)  knocked  oi^er  a  RooBhian  officer,  aunosfe 
without  seeing  him,  a  poor  pale  boy,  wxtb  them  ddioate  long  fingers 
you  can  loc^  through  Hlce ;  just  for  aQ  the  world,  he  said,  hke  Master 
Charles's,  master's  n^»hew  as  died;  and  John  DigaweQ  said  as  how» 
as  he  was  kneeling  ov«r  him,  he  Mt  as  they  two  were  alone  in  the 
world ;  and  in  his  lett»,  which  waa  three  pages  knog,  says  he,  all  the 
fuss  and  rumpus  about  the  war,  and  all  the  grand  talk  of  the  newe- 
papers,  seemed  so  far  ofi*,  and  this  poor  bof ,  who  got  more  like 
Master  Charles  as  he  was  dying,  seemed  so  near ;  and  just  as  John  was 
thinking  this,  tramp,  tramp,  comes  a  lot  of  the  enemy's  sobers  right  over 
them  both,  andbroke  John  s  arm,  and  he  went  into  the  hospital,  where  that 
dear  good  lady  is  ;  but  there  is  a  many  like  her  in  England,  and  one  not 
far  on,  as  I'm  a  thinking ;  and  John  wrote  us  the  long  letter  then,  telling 
us  as  I  haye  told  ^ou,  and  said  he  had  s^ot  a  diarrey  or  some'at  of  that 
sort  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  thought  he  should  not  be  long  for  this 
world,  but  he  was  not  sorry,  and  he  would  die  a  hundred  times,  he  said,  for 
his  Queen  and  his  country ;  and  he  sent  Martha — ^that's  the  parlour  maid 
at  the  Bectory — a  Httle  chain  of  bright  hair  and  gold  Ihread,  which  had 
been  on  the  poor  Booshian  officer's  wrist,  and  which  he  was  a  kissing  of 
just  afore  he  ^ed ;  and  then  we  saw  in  the  next  paper  John's  name  amongst 
those  who  died  at  the  hospital ;  and  Martha's  neyer  been  the  same  girl 
since,  and  she's  always  a  talking  of  the  beautiful  Booshian  young  lady 
whose  hanr  she's  mortal  sure  it  was,  and  a  pitying  on  her,  and  a  may  be 
thinkinff  on  her  own  trouble  as  well,  for  she  was  mortal  fond  of  John,  and 
that's  flSi  about  it.    [Sere poor  Jossph  began  to  cry/] 

70BBIOKBB. 

But,  my  noor  fellow,  you  are  wiser  than  Monsieur  Jean — dis  Deegesyell, 
what  you  call  him  P — ^you  would  not  go  to  de  war,  would  youP 

JOSXFH. 

Oh,  dang  it,  but  I  would  though,  to-morrow,  if  it  were  not  for  old 
master,  and  if  young  Master  Charles  was  aliye  and  would  take  us  all. 
Lord  loye  ye,  there's  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  yillage  as  would  have  followed 
him  to  Sebastopol,  or  the  end  of  the  world.  But  I  suppose  that  'ere  place 
be  took  by  this  time.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  afore  long.  That  you  may 
depend  on.  Sir. 

TOBBieRiEB,  moves  away  with  a  peemeh  yetture. 
Bsh !  th<^  are  all  alike.  It  is  a  people  that  you  cannot  make  the  head 
or  tail  of.  iTney  «re  as  obstinate  as  a  brick  wall.  I  shsll  not  so  oyer  to 
the  young  ladies.  Th^  all  sing  the  same  song ;  and  that  tall  mocking 
man  looks  as  if  he  made  one  bit  c^  fun  of  me.  I  shoidd  not  like  to  haye 
many  dealings  with  him,  though  I  know  a  thing  or  two  myself.  But 
SebaatopK)!  will  ne^  be  took  for  all  dis  taBc.  Ah,  mon  I^eu,  mon  Dieu, 
what  a  siUy  peo;^  it  is,  what  an  obstinate  nig  of  a  people,  dese  English. 
[A  bell  rinye,  mtd  dimner  ie  announeed  on  ioard  the  Heamer.  Mb.  Mid- 
HUBST  is  seen  in  <Ae  dietmnee,  anxious^  securing  good  places  for  theyow^ 
ladies  and  ' '       ""■ 
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V. 

ScBNB.  —  The  public  gardefu  near  Aix  la  CkapeUe,  ike  eame  pereons 
present,  but  not  yet  aeaembled  together  in  one  party.  Ellbsmbbb 
and  DnNSFOBD  are  sitting  under  some  Iqftg  fir  treee  in  the  highest 
part  qfthe  garden. 

BLLB0XBBB. 

I  beg  to  Bar.  my  dear  DanBford,  that  my  remarka  to  him  nerer  are 
impertinent, — ^that  is,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Yon  do  not  aee 
the  Tices  of  st^le,  and  even  of  thought,  which  he  might  fall  into,  if  he  were 
not  kept  withm  bounds  by  a  splenetic  critic  such  as  I  am.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  been  a  petty  provincial  notoriety,  instead  oi  living  all 
his  life  in  the  world,  kicked  about  here  by  men,  knocked  down  there  by 
facts,  as  every  man  who  lives  in  the  world  must  be, — ^why,  those  tendencies 
to  see  everything  through  a  poetic  medium,  and  to  chip  up  everything 
into  aphorisms,  would  have  gained  upon  him ;  and  he  would  have  been 
one  of  your  many  Grand  Unintelligibles  of  whom  the  world  is  verv  tired. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  man  does  not  owe  to  me.  I  believe  that  one 
reason  why  I  like  him  so  much,  is  that  I  have  been  so  useful  to  him ;  and, 
as  for  giving  him  oflence,  I  never  did  in  my  life, — at  least,  for  more  than 
a  moment.  He  cares  too  much  about  substantial  success,  by  which  I  mean 
persuading  people  to  think  as  he  thinks,  not  to  bear  with  floods  of  criticism 
if  he  can  get  any  good  out  of  them. 

DuysroBD. 
But  you  are  so  disrespectful,  my  dear  EUesmere. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

Am  I  particularly  so  to  himP  Is  there  anybody  to  whom  I  am  re- 
spectful P 

It  seems  absurd  to  aay  to  you  what  I  am  going  to  say,  for  you  oujjpht  to 
know  it,  but  the  fact  is  1  like  that  man  almost  better  than  anybody  m  the 
world.  He  has  sense  enough  to  see  that.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  he  is  not 
a  man  so  very  easy  to  bo  loved,  notwithstanding  all  his  outward  appearance 
of  good  nature,  and  the  fine  thinp  he  says  about  friendship.  I  Icnow  him 
weu.  There  is  that  in  him  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  in  the 
mountain  scenery  we  used  to  walk  about  so  much  when  I  was  your  pupil. 
All  of  a  sudden,  high  up  in  the  mountain,  you  come  upon  dark» 
silent,  deep,  cold  pools.    Somehow  or  other  they  make  you  shttdder. 

DUK8FOBD. 

Blamin{(  poetic  tendencies,  you  rush  into  poetry  yourself,  and  oeriainly 
do  not  avoid  the  obscure. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

It  may  be  so ;  but,  in  a  queer  fashion,  do  I  not  eonvey  to  yon  my 
meaning  P  

BUASFOBD. 

I  think  I  understand  yon.    But  these  pools  af«  all  inriaible  to  me. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

Then,  again,  those  men  who  have  very  wide  sympathies,  and  large 
objects  which  are  ever  before  them,  are  not  such  very  loving  friends, 
let  me  tell  you. 

Now  just  listen  suppose  I  were  to  die  suddenly,  and  he  was  to  hear 
of  it  on  the  same  morning  in  which  he  received  news  that  some  clause,  he 
had  long  been  driving  at,  was  introdneed  into  a  Health  Act,  or  a 
Nniaanoes  Bemoval  BiB,  he  would  set  the  one  thing  against  the  other. 
Oh  yes,  you  may  shake  your  head,  but  he  wonld  do  so.  He  would  be 
Tery  much  affected,  I  own,  at  breakfast  time.  The  ladies,  for  I  must  tell 
you  what  the  whole  family  wonld  do,  would  cry  a  little— but  it  would  be 
very  handsome  of  them  to  cry  even  that  little ;  and  then  they  would  say, 
for  they  are  forgiving  ereatures,  '  Mr.  EUesmere  was  not  near  so  rough  as 
he  seemed ;  we  ahalT  miss  him  reiy  much ;  our  conyersationa  will  never 
be  what  thcr  have  been ;'  and  then,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Hies 
ni^n^<i  would  whisper  to  Miss  Mildred, '  Emily  Graham  tdls  me  in  her 
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letter  that  there  iB  to  be  a  change  this  winter  in  bonnets,  they  are  to  be 
worn  a  little  on  the  head,  and  are  not  to  be  quite  so  fantastical.'  Then 
thoe  vould  be  some  mutterings  about  'guipure,'  '  barege,'  and  'moir^- 
intMite.'    So  much  for  their  sorrow. 

He  would  go  into  his  study,  yery  sad,  I  admit.  He  would  pass  in 
reriew  our  school  days,  and  college  days,  and  think  very  harmonious  and 
pietty  things  about  me  and  them.  After  a  time,  he  would  turn  suddenly 
to  ius  amanuensis  and  say,  'Be  good  enough,  Mr.  Pennington,  to  look 
out  for  me  the  ayeraee  rating  of  a  tenement  in  Bethnal-green  and  in 
Shoreditch.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to  Grubb  and. Dusty 's 
Beport,  which  was  printed  in  the  Blue  ^ooks  of  last  year.  We  haye 
referred  to  that  yaluable  Paper  before.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  you  will 
find  the  ayerage  rating  unaer  £7  15^.  6d.  If  so,  at  least  two  nundred 
thousand  persons  will  come  under  the  operation  of  this  clause,  and  be 
benefited  by  it.  Upon  my  word  this  House  of  Commons  is  doing  its 
work  very  well ;' — ^by  which  he  would  mean  that  some  of  his  notions  were 
entering  into  legislation ;  for  that  is  the  definition  each  of  us  giyes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  working  well,  namely,  when  it  happens  to  agree 
with  our  particular  selyes. 

Then  ne  would  sigh  deeply,  and  say,  '  Poor  dear  EUesmere,  how  I 
should  like  to  haye  written  to  him  on  this  matter ;  but  he  neyer  took  the 
interest  I  could  haye  wished  in  such  things'  (yery  ungrateful  of  him  this 
speech  would  be,  because  I  haye  always  yoted  u^n  them  exactly  as  he 
toM  me) ;  and  then  he  would  set  to  work — not  that  he  would  do  much  that 
day,  but  he  would  try  to  work :  he  would  try  to  forget  me  by  means  of 
working. 

Now,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bethnal-green  were  to  become  angels  and 
fly  away  (which  they  soon  would,  if  they  had  wings),  it  would  not  iSfectme 
so  mnai  as  the  weal  or  woe  of  any  friend,  e^en  of  my  philosophic  friend. 
But  I  am  a  base  fellow,  loying  the  concrete,  the  yisible,  l^e  known — I 
mean  the  known  to  me. 

DITKSFOBD. 

I  haye  heard  you  with  patience,  EUesmere,  but  you  are  shamefully 
usjust.  I  cannot  meet  you  m  ridicule ;  you  are  a  master  of  that  science. 
By  the  way,  may  it  not  be  as  much  abused  as  any  other  mode  of  style 
and  thinking  P 

SLLESHBBB. 

It  may, — bat  nobody  cares  what  I  say. 

DUHSFOBD. 

There  is  no  eatching  you :  you  elude  one,  sometimes  by  a  skilful  mo- 
desty, aometimea  by  downright  impudence.  I  cannot  hope  to  change 
year  opinion  of  your  friends;  but  upon  questions  of  style  I  claim  to  be 
aeard  a  little :  and  I  maintain  that  eyery  way  men  haye  of  expressing 
tliemaelyea  is  good.  I  mean  that  metaphors,  similes,  aphorisms,  lul  forms 
of  embodying  human  thought,  haye  their  place,  and  enter  into  a  good  style. 

ELLBSMBBB. 

Good  gracious,  Dunsford !  you  need  not  make  such  an  uncontradictable 
aasertton  with  so  much  pomp.  The  question  is  about  abusing  this  right  of 
entry. 

DUKSFOBD. 

Well  then,  I  will  ask  you  a  question.  Haye  you  neyer  had  cause 
to  reooUeet  anything,  simply  because  it  was  expressed  pithily  and  apho- 
riftacaDyP 

SLLBSMBBB. 

Yea ;  I  ahall  neyer  forget  one  of  his  aphorisms ;  but  it  was  not  because 
the  thing  was  true,  but  because  it  was  apposite.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the 
circumata&cea,  because  it  would  be  betraying  political  secrets;  but  our 
friend  had  been  endeayouring  for  some  days,  or  rather  nights,  to  persuade 
a  certain  cold,  wise,  eloquent,  powerful  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
take  a  particidar  line  on  a  certain  subject.  Great  was  the  war  of  words ; 
and  earn  of  the  antagonists  was  yery  anxious  to  oyercome  the  other  with- 
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oat  offending  fain.  I  am  not  tore  ibat  the  orator  haA  not  ^te  l>eBt  of  the 
srgiiment.  At  any  rate  he  had,  looking  at  i3t»  matter  from  hia  point  of 
Tiew,  and  with  regard  to  his  fot^e  inftnenoe  on  the  Honae  of  Coinmonfl. 
I  assisted  at  one  of  their  midnight  conferences  (the  poditieal  man  had  no 
other  time) ;  and  it  waa  aa  good  as  a  phiy.  Our  fiiend  stated  hia  ease— of 
ooisrse  leaving  oat  aomeof  tiie  principal  d^eoltiea  (it  n  not  laiwrers  only, 
my  dear  friend,  who  deHherately  make  the  beat  of  liheir  own  side  of  l£a 
qaestion).  Ue  orator  replied  wil3i  ^at  force*  Qor  finend  made  hia  re- 
joinder wi;&  whaterer  subtlety  and  yigonr  he  eoold  biing  to  bear  upon  the 
question.  Sacih  pretended  tiut  he  was  only  woridng  out  the  other%  Tiewa 
to  their  jnst  eondnaiona.  There  waa  then  a  panae.  In  onr  college  days, 
both  of  theae  men,  who  had  been  well  acqmnnted,  were  fond  of  some  of 
tiie  out-of-the-way  Latin  poets, — Fracastorins,  Yida,  Baimaiwrias,  Jolunnes 
Secondua,— -(there  are  suoh  people,  are  there  not?)  people  who  wrote 
this  kind  of  thing,—- 

*■  Mihi  erode  vohiptas 

Keotity  sint  quunviB  aorea,  Tincla  tamen,* 

trash  I  snspect  for  the  most  part,  bat  neither  the  aatfaor  nor  the  orator 
were  of  my  mind, — ^and  they  now  resomed  their  old  odllege  ways,  quotine 
what  they  were  ]^eased  to  call  '  beautifal  passages.'  All  the  tmie  1  conla 
read  in  tne  anxioas  eye  of  oar  friend  his  desire  to  resume  tite  serious  oon- 
yersation,  and  even  in  his  choice  of  passages  I  thought  I  could  detect  a 
meaning.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  me  to  see 
these  wily  combatants, — ^but  I  wont  tire  you  with  an  acoount  of  their 
proceedings. 

Howeyer,  late  one  cold  night,  as  I  was  coming  home  from  my  cham- 
bers, I  met  our  friend  in  the  street  by  accident.  It  was  after  the  last  of 
these  conferenoeSj  which  had  not  ended  yery  successfaUy  according  to  hia 
opinion.  We  stood,  I  remember,  just  under  the  gaslight,  close  to  that 
tank,  which  is  sometimes  not  yery  sayoury,  at  the  top  of  Piccadilly.  Oar 
friend  looked  haggard,  and,  for  a  philosopher,  somewhat  fierce ;  and  his 
expressions  of  incugnation  were  not  exactly  those  he  would  haye  used 
if  you  had  been  present.  What  impostors  we  all  are  I  Wid^g  to  turn 
his  mind  to  other  thoughts,  I  pointed  out  to  his  sanitary  mind  the 
unsanitaiy  nature  of  the  water,  ^ut  it  would  not  do :  he  was  not  to  be 
diyerted  or  pacified.  At  last,  howeyer,  we  parted,  and  I  was  thinking  in 
sorrow  what  a  pity  it  is  that  all  neople  who  haye  the  same  <^oct8  cannot 
agree,  and  work  together  (a  thougnt  rather  Dunsfordian  than  Mlesmerian). 
"wii&OL  suddenly  he  called  me  back.  I  went ;  he  looked  steadily  at  me,  and 
said  in  a  low,  distinct  yoice, '  We  may  be  lost  by  our  weaknesses,  but  we 
shall  be  damned  for  our  strengths/  He  then  tinned  about  and  walked 
rapidly  sway,— -and  has  neyer  since  alhided  to  tiie  subject. 

DUlirSFOBD. 

Ah,  the  aphoriam  is  sadly  true.  I  do  not  wonder  that  yoa  re* 
member  it. 

ELLISmCBS. 

No,  it  is  not  true,  not  a  bit  true.  The  ^strengths*  in  question  are 
merely  weaker  weaknesses,  or  rather  weaknesses  crystallized.  J3ut  I  could 
not  help  remembering  the  thing  on  account  of  the  circumstances.  Now, 
haye  I  answered  you,  my  dear  Dunsford  P  [Dunsfobd  could  make  no 
annoer.  He  often  finds  thai  his  best  answers  occur  to  kim  a  day  or  two 
t^ter  the  piestions  have  been  asked.^  But  I  must  so  and  see  after  our  fat 
friend,  who  looks  yery  melancholy  walking  by  himself.  I  declare  I  like  that 
man  more  and  more  eyery  day.  Milyerton  hints  that  he  is  other  than 
he  seems — some  person  we  ought  to  know.  At  any  rate  he  is  a 
morbid  sort  of  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  or  disease,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  about  him.  By  the  way,  do  you  observe  that  in 
all  his  tirades,  which  come  out  like  so  many  musket  shots,  he  is  yery 
choice  and  careful  in  his  use  of  words  P  It  is  eyident  that,  though  he  la 
talking  hastO^  and  abruptly,  he  is  only  uttenng  sentimenta  which  haye 
hmg  been  in  ma  mind.    His  discreet  use  of  adjectiyea  sho?rB  Hiat.   Indeed 
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tii0y  are  better  chosen  than  those  of  Milyerton,  who  is  what  you  call  a 
fnetised  writer. 

DVHSFOBD. 

Upon  my  word  this  is  a  very  acute  observation,  EUesmere. 

SLLBSXBBB. 

I  flatter  myself  it  is  not  the  first  one  you  have  heard  from  me  to-day. 

DUKSTOBD. 

The  substance  of  what  he  says  is  generally  so  displeasing  to  me — ^his 
outbursts  are  so  unmeasured — ^tnat  I  hare  hitherto  taken  but  little  notice 
of  his  language. 

BLLBSMBBB. 

What  is  he  poking  at  with  his  stick  there  P  As  I  live,  he  is  hunting 
ifter  truffles,  and  has  great  thoughts  in  his  mind  of  some  Perigord  pie. 
This  must  not  be  lost.     [Ellbsmbbb  runs  off  in  a  hurry,'] 

VI. 

^CEsrE.-^Another  part  of  the  Gardens.    Blutchb  and  Mildbbd  are 

sitting  together. 

blakchb. 
But  why  must  we  have  ivy-leaves  ?    If  my  hau*  is  to  be  dressed  in  this 
May-oueen  fashion,  and  I  am  to  be  allowea  any  voice  in  the  matter,  I 
ihofnla  prefer  young  oak-leaves.    See,  I  have  gathered  some ;  look  at  the 
betntiful  aooms ;  how  well  they  would  come  down  at  the  sides ! 

xiLDBBD,  going  away  for  some  more  ivy,  and  talking  to  herself. 
He  likes  ivy  best :  she  does  not  care  to  remember  that.  He  said 
'  that  ivy  is  an  exact  type  of  womanhood,  as  it  partly  destroys  and  partly 
sustains  what  it  is  attached  to.'  He  might  have  made  his  simile  more 
favourable  to  us;  but  they  are  an  ungrateful  race--these  men.  [She 
retmms  with  more  ivy,  and  goes  on  weaving  it  into  her  sister* s  hair.] 

BLAHCHB. 

There  must  be  some  colour,  Mildred ;  I  am  so  fond  of  colour ! 

UILDBBD. 

I  will  find  a  wild  rose,  or  red  berries  of  some  kind,  if  I  can. 

BLAKCHB. 

And  you,  Mildred,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  P 

HILDBBD. 

Nothing,  dearest.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  of  this  sort  be- 
000168  me. 

BLjiKCHB. 

And  why  that  sigh,  Milly  P 

HILDBBD. 

We  must  not  be  called  to  account  for  all  our  sighs,  especially  we 
women.  Men  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  sighing  they  go  through  for  us. 
But  I  suspect  theirs  is  chiefljr  to  be  found  in  poetry.  Let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing  more  important.  I  wish  I  had  a  mirror  here  to  show  you  how 
besimful  you  look.  I  am  proud  of  my  work.  It  has  quite  a  festive  ap* 
peannce,  though  they  are  but  ivy-leaves. 

BLJLNOHB. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  we  two 'just  make  up  the  feminine  nature 
that  would  suit  our  solemn  cousin,  Leonard.  I  am  the  festive  part ;  for, 
grave  man  tlunu^h  he  is,  he  delights  in  festivity.  AU  the  family  of  Du- 
chesne, firom  whom  we  are  descended,  have  that  m  their  blood.  They 
rejoice  m.  giving  entertainments,  merely  for  the  beauty  of  the  thing.  Old 
or  young,  as  wise  as  Leonard,  or  as  foolish  as  I  am,  we  are  all  fond  of 
decldng  out  a  ball-room. 

KILDBBD. 

And  of  seeing  people  happy  in  it. 
VOL.  uit.  2VO.  cccxni.  B 
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BLANCHB. 

Oh,  I  think,  sometimes,  if  all  the  people  who  lore  to  be  happy  and  to 
make  others  happy  could  live  in  one  1»g  house,  how  nice  it  woiud  be ! 


It  must  be  very  big,  my  pet. 

BUjroKi* 

Well,  not  a  house,  then — a  little  island,  where  there  should  be  no  rain» 
but  where  the  flowers  must  grow  very  well  withouir  it.  And  then  you 
Milly,  and  Leonard*  and  all  the  graye  and  wise  people,  should  go  over  ia 
boats  to  the  main-land  near,  and  make  laws  and  acts  of  parlumaent,  and 
drains,  and  all  those  things,  and  come  ba^k  in  the  evening ;  and  we  should 
welcome  jou  so  joyously  on  your  return,  with  archways  of  flowers,  and 
have  all  our  dances  and  our  mu»ic  ready  i<x  you.  And  you  must  not 
bring  back  any  newspapers,  for  we  shaVt  want  to  hear  any  news, — ^unless, 
perhaps,  a  little  about  the  fashions, — and  it  will  be  your  business  to  tell  us 
all  about  them,  as  you  will  be  the  only  woman  who  will  go  with  the  sagea 
in  the  little  boats. 

If  I  could  ever  fancy  myself  marrying — ^but  I  don't  want  to  be  married 
at  all, — ^we  are  very  happy  as  we  are, — ^it  would  be  to  have  a  husband 
like  myself — a  thoughtless  creature,  only  he  must  be  very  rich,  and  we 
would  entertain  the  whole  world.  I  would  coax  him  to  ask  all  the  poor  of 
the  nei^bouiing  town;  I  would  not  have  great  stiff  partiea  of  aounty 
magistrates. 

MILDRB9. 

But  you  like  magnificence,  you  little  Fairy-qseen,— *'  feathers,  lappets^ 
and  diamonds/  as  we  read  in  the  Court  Circular. 

BLANCHB. 

Fes,  we  would  have  great  parties  too,  where  there  should  be  quantities 
of  lig^ht,  and  silver  plate,  and  bright  garlands,  and  rieh  drapeiies ;  out  there 
shoxdd  be  no  dull  people — severe,  foolish  ones,  to  keep  me  and  my  husband 
in  countenance,  but  no  dull  people,  I  declare — ^not  one. 

MILDBED. 

Then  you  would  succeed,  Blanche,  in  doing  something  which  I  am 
told  the  greatest  personages  in  society  find  very  difficult.  Besides, 
if  this  imaginary  husband  of  yours  is  to  command  brilliant  society,  he  must 
be  powerful,  or  veiy  clever,  or  very  learned :  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can 
help  being  a  good  aeal  older  than  you.    How  will  that  suit  P 

BLABCHX. 

Then  I  must  be  contented  to  do  without  the  feathers,  and  the  plate,  and 
the  lappets,  and  the  diamonds,  for  I  don't  want  to  be  always  craoiiig^  my 
neck  with  looking  up  at  my  husband,  and  thinking  how  great  and  how 
wise  he  is,  and  being  half  afraid  to  speak  to  him,  or  to  laugh  at  him. 
No,  I  don't  want  to  look  up  or  to  look  down ;  I  oiJy  want  to  be  Wed— oh, 
so  much  loved !  I  want  one  who  will  laugh  at  all  my  follies,  and  give  me 
some  follies  of  his  own  to  laugh  at.  Your  very  wise  people  fnghten  me 
out  of  my  small  wits.  I  cannot  be  great,  like  you,  Mildred.  That  proud 
face  of  yoBrs,  with  its-  straidit  little  nose,  and  with  its  dsrk  hair  (viU.  yoik 
not  let  me  put  one  rose  in  it  r),  was  meant  for  a  grand  lady's.  Yon.  shall  be 
a  star  whien  all  people  gaze  at»  as  if  it  were  the  only  one,,  even  when  it  is  a 
bright  night  and  there  are  ever  so  many  othocs. 

UILDBEP. 

I  am  not  proud  of  myself;  but  I  must  be  proud  of  the  man  I  am  to 
love.  I  woula  rather  be  beaten  or  neglected  by  such  a  man  than  be  doated 
on  by  another  who  did  not  deserve  to  command. 

BLAJirOHB. 

Fancy  any  one  beating  Hiy  Mildred!  Well,  how  dil&re&t  yoa.  axe 
from  me — ^in  love  fancies,  as  m  everything  eke.  Mine  must  love  me 
only — only  little  me, 

HILDBSD. 

Whether  you  deserve  to  be  so  loved,  or  not? 
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BIAKCHB. 

€^,  deserts,  mj  dear,  wise,  aerioas  Milly;  hare  notbing  whatever  to  do 
with  love. 

MILDBBU. 

Perhaps  not,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  I  imagine  there  comes  a  time 
when  they  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

BLANCHE. 

Why  will  you  sigh  again,  Mflly  P  It  was  a  very  soft  sigh,  but  I  heard 
it.    There  shall  be  no  sighing  in  my  little  island. 

HILDBED. 

Nay,  Fairy-princess,  you  only  said  Uiat  we  were  all  to  be  gay.  You 
would  not  hare  the  barbarity  to  issue  a  royal  ordinance  that  we  must 
all  be  happy,  or  quit  the  island.  If  you  did,  you  would  have  but  few 
subiects  left  to  rule  over.  Your  dances  would  be  ill  attended — and  the  most 
briHiaut  dancers  would  be  the  most  freauently  absent.  Your  choruses 
would  be  but  faint  and  incomplete.  Inaeed,  the  sweetest  voices  might 
never  be  heard  at  all.  There  would  be  no  contraltos,  I  fear.  I  am  not 
sure  that  your  own  sister  and  principal  woman-in-waiting  would  often  be 
in  attendance  upon  you. 

BLANCHE. 

Oh,  Mildred,  I  should  not  be  happy  then ;  and  so  we  should  all  go  over 
together  in  a  big  boat  to  the  main«>liuid,  and  be  active,  and  wise,  and  hard 
working,  and  benevolent,  and  uncomfortable  evermore;  and  the  story 
would  not  end  properly  at  sJl — for  all  the  pretty  fairy  stories  end  so  nicely. 
That  is  why  I  ike  them ;  they  never  make  me  unhappy;  I  am  sure  that 
everything  is  to  come  right  in  the  end.  The  witches,  just  when  they  be- 
come most  tiresome,  always  fly  away  on  broomsticks  or  are  fixed  in  a  tree ; 
and  then  the  wall  opens,  and  in  comes  the  Prince  who  had  been  a  toad— 
comes  dressed  in  gold  and  white  and  jewels,  with  an  aigrette  of  diamonds 
on  his  forehead,  and  in  the  centre  of  them  a  flaming  carbuncle — ^the 
very  jewel  that  had  once  been  in  the  toad's  head,  you  know.  Oh,  I 
could  write  such  fairv  stories, — indeed  I  can  always  put  eur  cousin  s  little 
Bose  to  sleep  when  all  of  you  fail. 

MZLDBBD. 

I  do  not  know,  dearest,  that  such  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given 
to  a  good  stoiy ;  but  I  admit  that  nobody  can  amuse  children  as  well  as  you 
can, — ^yourseli  amongst  the  number. 

BLANCHE,  getting  up,  andputtina  back  Mil]>bxd*S  Aosr  with  both 

her  haiids. 

And  so  it  would  not  be  jealous,  would  it  noiP  not  even  if  its  lover  was 
like  a  naughty  king  I  read  of  some  time  ago,  who  loved  it  verv  much,  but 
loved  some  other  lady  a  little  also,  and  womd  tell  it  how  much  ne  loved  the 
other  lady.    Oh,  how  proud  it  looks ! 

UILDBEB. 

He  would  come  back  to  me,  when  he  wanted  aid  against  his  enemies, 
or  watchful  woman's  craft  to  guide  him  safely  through  the  wiles  of  false 
friends,  or  cheering  words  when  all  the  rest  ot  the  world  was  inclined  to 
throw  stones  at  him ;  and,  maybe,  I  would  not  love  him  much  the  less  for 
his  delinquencies.  I  would  be  above  aQ  jealousy — *  If  I  love  thee,  what  is 
that  to  thee  P'  That  sentence  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  convey  such  a 
grand  idea  of  true  love. 

But  then,  my  husband,  or  my  lover,  must  be  a  great  man.  He  must 
rule  other  men  and  other  women  as  well  as  me. 

BLANCHE. 

And  you  are  only  to  be  the  first  of  his  slaves,  than? 

MILDBED. 

The  first,  though  I 

BLANCHE. 

That  would  never  do  for  me.  My  lover  must  not  wish  to  kiss  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  anv  other  woman.  Oh,  I  would  hate  him  directly  if 
he  did  so ;  and  90  would  you,  l^dred,  yours  too* 
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MILDBED. 

I  hope  not.  Perliaps,  however,  I  might  be  weak  enough  to  do  so. 
But  here  they  come,  and  so  we  must  leave  off  talking  our  nonsense.  How 
pale  Sir  John  looks,  I  hope  he  is  not  unwell. 

BLAKCHE. 

Quite  well  enough,  I  daresay,  to  teaze  us  all  to  death. 

UILDBSD. 

Blanche,  how  can  you  —  P 

IJSnter  Ellesmebe,  Milyebton  with  the  dog,  Ditnseobd,  and  Mb. 

MiDHUBST.] 

blleshebe. 
What  has  become  of  the  boy,  MilvertonP    I  have  not  seen  him  the 
whole  morning ;  have  you  ?    Did  we  bring  him  out  with  us  P 

MILYEBTON. 

No. 

BLLESMEBB. 

Is  he  ill,  thenP  They  are  a  terrible  nuisance— bovs ;  but,  after  all,  I 
suppose^they  were  an  intended  part  of  creation.  I  see  by  your  smile  there 
is  nothing  tne  matter  with  him. 

KILYEBTOK. 

I  bought  him,  yesterday,  a  most  ingenious  toy  for  blowing  bubbles  on 
a  large  scale,  and  h^  asked  me  if  he  might  not  spend  the  whole  morning  at 
home,  in  our  bedroom,  blowing  them. 

BLLESHEBE. 

The  selfish  little  wretch!  The  ungrateful  little  animal!  He  must 
know  how  ^lad  I  should  have  been  to  stay  with  him.  No  offence  to  the 
present  society,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  blowing  bubbles,  when 
it  comes  in  my  way. 

HILYBBTOK. 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  when  he  asked  me,  what  a  good  illustration 
it  was  of  what  I  had  been  saying  about  the  directness  of  boys,  and  the 
indirectness  of  men,  in  their  proceedings.  If  a  man  had  wanted  to  spend 
a  happy  morning  alone  in  blowing  bubbles,  what  grand  excuses  he  would 
have  made.  We  should  have  heard  about  the  theory  of  colours,  and  the 
mathematical  calculations  requisite  to  show  the  deviation  from  perfect 
sphericity  in  the  bubble,  and  we  should  not  have  heard  one  word  about  the 
intense  pleasure  of  bubble-blowing. 

BLLESMEBB. 

What  delights  me  in  bubble-blowing  is,  that  the  morals  to  be  drawn 
are  so  obvious  that  no  moralist,  however  tiresome  and  commonplace,  can 
presume  to  draw  one's  attention  to  them.  One  thinks  of  the  growth  of 
various  questions  in  metaphysics,  theology,  and  politics,  as  the  bubble  sofll]^, 
rapidly  dilates,  and  rises  in  the  air,  ancTof  the  end  of  these  questions  as  it 
touches  the  ground  and  gently  vanishes  away,  and  one's  thoughts  are  too 
complete  and  obvious  for  words. 

By  the  way,  I  think  I'  have  left  something  behind  me  at  the  hotel. 
Don't  you  want  your  parasol,  Miss  Mildred  P  Dunsford,  I  think  you  can- 
not be  quite  happy  without  that  volume  of  Hey's  Lectures  on  the  Thirty^ 
nine  Articles,  wnich  you  were  reading  last  night.  I  will  go  back  to  2%e 
Grand  Monarque  with  pleasure  for  you. 

DUNSFOBD. 

Oh,  the  sly  dog !  He  wants  to  get  back  to  Master  Walter — another 
instance  of  the  indirect  proceedings  of  men  in  general,  and  of  lawyers  in 
particular. 

MILYBBTOK. 

To  tell  YOU  the  truth,  I  am  not  sorr^  the  boy  is  not  with  us.  I  am 
goine  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  very  serious,  ana  somewhat  dull  matter, 
whicn  the  letters  I  received  last  evening  firom  England  have  made  me 
ihhik  much  over,  during  a  sleepless  night. 
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BLLE8MBBB. 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  The  babbles,  the  bubbles !  There  will  be  no  other 
happy  mominff ,  for  the  boy  will  be  tired  of  his  toy  before  another  day ;  and 
1  can't  blow  them  myself,  1  always  get  the  soap  in  my  mouth,  and — (here 
Ellbsmebb  spoke  in  a  very  clear  tohieper)  pcuiteness  absolutely  forbids 
my  going  now.  Bat  about  this  serious  matter  that  you  are  going  to 
discuss -^^-Is  it  yery  serious  P  I  like  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  prepare 
one's  mind  for  it.  I  suppose  it  has  reference  to  this  dreadful  war  P  1  am 
BO  tired  of  talking  about  the  war. 

HILYEBTON. 

No.  It  is  a  much  harder  matter  than  the  war  that  we  are  going  to 
discuss,  I  hope. 

DUNSFOBD. 

Alas !  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ei^hteen-hundred  and  fifty-five,  it 
should  be  possible  for  any  one  man  so  to  aisarrange  the  world, — and  that 
not  a  wise  man !    It  is  awful  to  contemplate. 

UILYEBTON. 

Yes ;  we  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  civilization. 

MIDHUBST. 

Don't  speak  of  infancy,  sir.    Not  bom,  not  bom. 

MILYEBTON. 

I  take  comfort  in  our  vast  ignorance.  What,  if  we  could  see  but  a 
little  further!  What  wondrous  things  would  open  to  our  eyes!  The 
historian  Hume  has  a  speculation  somewhere  of  the  great  improvement 
that  would  take  place  in  the  state  of  mankind  if  a  little  more  industry — a 
very  little — ^were  added  to  the  nature  of  man.  Imagine  a  similar  addition 
to  our  powers  of  perception.  I  sometimes  fancy  to  myself  what  it  would 
be  if  we  could  see  things  grow — what  an  astonishing  earth  it  would  be- 
come to  us.  Imagine  the  beautiful,  glistening,  sheeny  growth  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  grass  takmg  place  before  your  eyes ;  or  the  buds  of  a  wavy  forest 
breaking  out  visibly  into  life.  And  so,  if  our  historical  and  political  dis- 
cernment were  pretematurally  sharpened,  what  great  things  we  might  per- 
ceive forthcoming  from  this  war. 

ELLBSMBBB. 

Oh  the  divine  comfort  of  a  grand  hypothesis !  Happy  is  the  man  who 
lives  with  philosophers.  He  shaU  have  something  to  comfort  him,  even  in 
an  increase  of  Income-tax. 

UILVEBTOir. 

I  think,  EUesmere,  you  ou^ht  to  be  happy  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
present  views  about  the  war  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  I  heard 
the  other  day  from  a  boy  in  the  streets. 

ELLBSMBBB. 

Fray  give  ub  them.    I  delight  in  a  bit  of  real  life. 

KILVEBTOK. 

I  was  walkinf^  behind  three  boys — ^fifteeners  or  sixteeners,  who  were 
having  a  very  quiet,  serious  quarrel-— not  brawling  at  all,  but  deeply  angry 
with  one  anotner.  At  last,  the  least  of  the  three,  a  most  determined- 
looking  little  fellow,  addressed  the  biggest  with  these]empbatic  words-*'  If 
you  want  a  devil  of  a  cut  on  the  head,  you  can  have' it.  I  am  sorry  that 
there  was  a  needlessly  strong  expression  in  the  sentence,  but  I  give  it  you  just 
as  he  uttered  it.  It  had  a  good  effect :  the  quarrel  went  no  further,  as  far 
as  I  perceived.  Observe,  now,  the  delicacy  and  determination  of  the  boy's 
words.  He  did  not  say,  I  shall  give  it  you,  but '  you  can  have  it ;'  and  ne 
threw  the  whole  burden  of  the  thing  upon  Hie  great  boy's  free  will :  *  If 
you  loantf*  &c.,  meaning  that  it  was  entirely  at  the  big  boy's  option  to  con- 


itrength  in  his  use  of  the  word  '  can '  instead  of '  will :'  '  you 

He  was  a  resolute  little  dog,  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  with  his  head 

set  upon  his  shoulders  in  a  way  tiiat  always  indicates  resolve.    Oh,  said  I 
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to  myself,  what  a  model  yoa  are  for  diplomacy.  Wotdd  that  the  pleaaant 
Peer  who  rules  over  our  Foreign  Office  were  walking  by  my  tide — ^not  that 
he  much  needs  enlightening  in  this  wajTi  but  he  would  be  glad  to  hare  his 
diplomatic  sagacity  confirmed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  streets. 

HoweTer,  whether  the  boy  was  wise  or  not,  he  expressed  my  sentiments 
exactly  as  to  quarrels  in  general,  and  as  to  the  Bussian  war  in  particular  s 
and  you  will  near  no  more  from  me  about  that  sad  and  tiresome  subject 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter  that  I  shall  want  your 
advice  upon. 

MIDHUBST. 

Let  us  arrange  ouiselTes  more  judiciously.  I  nerer  can  give  my  best 
attention  to  anything  unless  I  am  comfortably  seated.  [Ilereupon  Mb. 
Mid  HURST  made  us  all  come  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  where  there 
were  seats  or  mossy  banks  for  reclinintf.] 


PEESCOTT'S  PHILIP  THE  SECOND.* 


THE  return  of  Mr.  Prescott  to 
Spauirih  ground,  the  scene  of 
his  fir8t  success,  will  be  viewed  with 

general  satisfaction.  The  years  that 
ave  passed  since  the  publication  of 
Rrdtnand  and  Isabella,  have  greatly 
enlarged  the  circle  of  readers  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  on  familiar 
terms,  without  reserve— and  without 
excitement: — ^having  learned  from  his 
previous  writings  what  may  be  ex. 
pected  from  him.  and  what  he  is 
not  likely  to  pre.  These  two 
Tolomes  on  Philip  II.'-*«  beginning 
onily  of  the  proposed  work — fiifl 
justify  their  anticipations.  They 
display  his  well  Icnown  charac- 
teristics ;  the  same  merits  and  de- 
ficiencies ;  on  a  somewhat  enlarged 
scale,  corresponding  to  the  wider 
dimonsions  of  bis  subject. 

The  History  ff  Philip  the  Second 
is,  truly  enough,  'the  Historv  of 
Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  ;*  and  this  not 
only  because  the  dominions  to  which 
he  succeeded  touched  nearly  every 
other  European  state  of  the  first 
class.  It  is  yet  more  so,  because  of 
the  part  assumed  by  liim  as  head  of 
one  of  the  two  rival  powers,  the 
collision  of  which,  durmg  his  age, 
determined  the  actual  position  and 
subsequent  fortunes  of  all.  It  is 
therefore  not  merely  the  extent  and 
complexity  of  subject  that  make  it 
difficult  to  write  this  history.  It  is 
beset  with  disputed  questions  of  the 


utmost  importance,  political,  social* 
and  religious,  developed  in  marked 
opposition  during  this  period ;  which 
ever  since  have  continued  to  agitato 
the  £uroi)ean  system,  and  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  still  divided. 
W'natever  may  be  thought  of  Mr. 
Prescott  s  ability  to  satiufy  all  the 
demands  of  so  arduous  a  task,  it  ta 
obvious  that  at  this  indpicnt  sti^e 
of  his  progress,  no  nnal  judg^ 
ment  can  be  expected.  The  laat 
date  in  his  second  volume  is  th« 
year  1570;  a  period  including  the 
first  act  only  of  the  drama  in 
which  Philip  was  chief  actor.  80 
far,  neither  11  is  actions  nor  his  de* 
signs  betray  that  peculiar  character 
which  afterwards  rendered  his  ma- 
lignant influence  detestable.  Ilia 
system  is  cautious  and  pacific ; 
hmittnl  l>y  the  bounds  of  his  own 
dominion,  it  makes  no  pretension 
as  yet  to  engross  or  give  law  to 
others.  In  Eugland,  as  Mary's 
consort,  he  prudently  avoids  all 
public  responsibility  for  the  se« 
verities  of  her  reign.  His  wars 
with  the  Poiic  and  m  ith  France  are 
just,  as  well  as  successful ;  and  he 
uses  his  advantages  with  moderation. 
The  persecution  of  his  subjects  on 
religious  grounds,  however  cruel, 
was  not  without  example  in  other 
kingdoms ;  he  only  walked,  indeed, 
with  a  heavier  tread  in  the  steps  of 
his  father.f  In  the  Netherlands, 
the  opposition  which  his  tyranny 


•  ffistory  of  Ihe  Reiyn  of  Pkaip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain.    By  WaUam  H. 
Prescott.     Two  vols.     London :  Bentley. 

t  8ee  Van  Kampen.  Gtseh.  der  M'iedevidnde,  h,  tL  cap.  v.,  983;  MeUrem 
(i  th.,  b.  i.  50)  sayi  that  50,000;  Groiiiis  UimmI.  I.  i  19)  100^000  peraoDs»  wera 
•nouted  for  bsray  m  the  Low  Countries  during  the  rsiga  of  Cfaafks ;  tbenombsn 
bowever  are  certainly  exaggented. 
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provoked,  has  not  jet  grown  above 
the  height  of  a  domestic  qoarrel;  and 
his    sanguiikary   vengeance   rather 
exceeds  the  measure  than  vioktes 
the  rule  of  what  in  his  day  was  per- 
mitted to  sovereigns  incensed  by 
*  rebellious    subjects.'       His    only 
aggressive  warfare,  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan   pirates,    is    gratefully 
hailed  by  Europe ;   to   which  the 
Crescent  is  stiil  a  sign  of  fear.  While 
the  prestige  of  his  power  is  at  its 
height,  it  has  not  yet  become  odious 
as  well  as  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bours.     And    whatever    may    be 
whispered  of  tragedies  in  his  gwtl 
household,  th^  are  still  concealed 
intra  parietes :  a  theme  of  doabtf oi 
terror  or  pity,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
be  talked  of  &r  a  while,  and  then  for- 
gotten,— but  for  subseqaent  events 
which    taught    m^i    to   take    for 
granted  more  than  rmnour  had  at 
first  dared  ^ven  to  liint.    In  short, 
had   Philip's   reign   ended  at  Hub 
period,  a  name   which  now  gives 
its  sinister  title  to  an  age,  might 
have  been  entered  on  the  rdl  of 
severe  and  powerful  kings,  without 
incurring  tne  gravest  sentence  of 
history,  or  becoming  to  afber  times  a 
symbol  of  all    that   most  revolts 
humanity,  shocks  the  moral  sense, 
and  threatens  the  security  of  nations. 
It  is  in  the  ensuing  portion  of  his 
reign  that  this  hateful  aspect  pre- 
V4uls;   when  the   intrusion  of  hts 
policy — a  policy  of  sdfish  ambition, 
armed  with  intngue,  oormption,  and 
violence — is  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
[European  system,  nnaer  an  arro- 
gant pretext  of  Catholic  leaL    This 
will  be  the  trying  part  of  the  his- 
torian's task ;  we  moral  significance 
of  which  deepens    as  itis  surface 
is  expanded.    The  growing  proces- 
sion of  eminent  figures  keeps  pace 
with  the  crowd  ot  notable  events. 
The  former  we  d^aH  not  enumerate: 
of  the  latter  it  will  suffice  to  name 
the  forty  years'   war  in  the  Low 
Countries — ^which  cost   Philip  the 
best  jewel  in  his  crown,  and  made 
him  pawn  the  rest  in  the  hope  <^  re- 

faining  it ;  the  Mwiseo  war  in  tiie 
dpujarras ;  the  troubles  and  trea> 
sons  of  the  French  Lea^e:  the 
wars  with  Henri  Quatre,  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England;  the  seizure  of 
Portugal;  l£e  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  Aragon ;  the  rise  of  a 


new  oommereial  power  in  Holland; 
the  adventures  of  Dutch  and  En^- 
lish  sea-kings  in  the  East  and  in 
the  New  World.    Along  this  line  <^ 
momentous  changes  rise  a  series  of 
special   incidents,    frequent,  enor- 
mous, and  startling : — ^Bartholomew 
massacres ;  battles  of  Lepanto ;  tiie 
sieges  of  Antwerp  and  JParis ;  the 
wreck  of  the  Armada ;  murders  of 
the  Guises,  assassinations  of  Henry 
III.   and   of  William  of  Orange : 
the  story  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria 
and  Escovedo,  with  its  sequel  in 
the  tragedy  of  Perez.      Through- 
out these  events,  the  dark  presence 
of  Philip  IS  never  lost  sight  of; 
nothing  can  be  mxxte  portentous  than 
his  pestilent  activity,  nothing  more 
impressive  than  its  utter  Failure. 
The    Nemesis  whidi    pursues   in- 
justice reaches  him  before  his  reign 
expires;   distress  at  home,  defrat 
and  odium  abroad,  are  the  sole  fruits 
of  his  labours  and  his  crimes :  and 
he  dies    with    every  circumstance 
that  can  make  the  end  of  a  bad  life 
terrible  and  exemplary.    It  is  need- 
less  to   say   how    much  a  theme 
like  this  demands  from  the  histo- 
rian ;  whether  we  consider  the  ca- 
vity of  its  main  features,  or  the  im- 
portance of  its  accessories.    Among 
the    latter,  in  a  department  neg- 
lected   bv   previous    writers,    the 
subject  or  finance  may  be  mentioned. 
The  pressure  of  debt  bequeathed  to 
Philip  by  his  father,  increased  by 
the  loss  of  Belgium,  and  by  the 
efforts  to  recover  it,  leads  to  the 
strangest  fiscal  complications ;  and 
Philip,  after  straining  every  kind  of 
exaction  to  the  utmost,  aod  resorting 
to  the  most  pernicious  and  shamefiu 
expedients  tot  raising  money,  sets 
the  first  example  of  a  state  bank- 
ruptcy.   In  his   administration  of 
the  commerce  of  the  New  World,* 
he  founds  the  'colonial    system;' 
which,  copied  aftierwards  by  other 
nations,  has  fettered  the  intercourse 
of  mankind  down  to  our  own  days. 
The    development,   under   variouB 
phases  in  different  regions,  of  the 
ereat    religious    Question,    which, 
during  this   perioo,  arrived  at  its 
second    crisis;    the   sodal  effects, 
both  of  this  controversy  and  of  the 
new  channels  opened  to  ambition,  in- 
dustry, and  science,  by  maritime  dis- 
covery, and  by  the  press,  must  also 


*  See  Scherer.    Allgemeine  OetchichU  da  WdthanddM,  iL  309  et  seq. 
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be  considered.  Nor  can  the  higher 
phenomena  of  intellectual  life  in  this 
aee  be  overlooked  by  the  historian. 
Tne  first  names  in  modem  letters, 
with  one  great  exception,  belong  to 
the  1 6th  century,  bhakspearehad 
written  and  Bacon  begun  to  think, 
before  its  close.  Cervantes  was 
maimed  at  Lepanto :  Lope  wrote  his 
Angelica  on  board  of  the  Armada, 
l^e  dawn  of  English  genius  is  con- 
temporary with  the  morning  of 
Spanish  literature: — a  brief  and 
glorious  appearance,  which  for  a 
while  threw  its  splendour  over 
the  ruins  of  the  state,  until  the 
whole  region  of  thought  was 
darkened,  and  the  national  spirit 
quelled,  by  the  Inquisition.  Such 
and  so  various  are  the  topics  in  view 
beyond  the  point  now  reached  by 
Mr.  Prescott.  It  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  vet  to  arrive  at  the  critical 
stage  or  his  undertaking. 

It  may  be  added  that  what  is 
already  written  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced complete  or  otherwise,  until 
it  is  seen  what  supplements  are 
hereafter  introduced.  It  might  be 
premature  to  insist  on  certain 
deficiencies,  which,  in  the  author's 
method  of  arranging  his  subject 
under  separate  heads,  may  be  sup- 
plied in  a  forthcoming  section; 
or  to  describe  as  omitted  what  is 
merely  reserved  for  discussion  here- 
after. In  short,  of  an  unfiniBhed 
piece,  designed  in  this  manner,  the 
report,  if  meant  to  be  just,  can 
only  be  in  some  respects  provisional. 
Our  attention  therefore  for  the 
present  will  be  g^iven  to  dbtinot  and 
separate  features  ;  reserving  general 
judgments  for  a  later  })eriod. 

Tne  first  question,  in  respect  of 
histories  proposed  to  be  rewritten, 
concerns  the  materials  used.  The 
praise  which  Ovid  gives  to  Mulci- 
ber's  art  will  not  greatly  commend 
an  historian;  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  his  workmanship  counts 
for  little,  if  his  matter  be  unsound. 
Even  in  pieces  like  Schiller's  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  Voltaire's  Peterthe 
Crreat,  the  want  of  substantial  accu- 
racy is  barely  compensated  by  graces 
of  style  and  acuteness  of  remark. 


Mr.  Prescott,  at  all  events,  will  not 
owe  his  success  to  such  qualities: 
he  takes  his  stand  on  authentic 
documents  collected  from  MSS.  in 
various  archives,  or  lately  published, 
— ^which  were  unknown  to  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Of  printed  materials,  Spain  has 
furnished  the  Doewmentos  Ineditos, 
a  series  issued  by  the  Eoyal  Acsuiemy 
of  History ;  the  '  Memoirs  of  that 
Academy;'  and  papers  inserted  in 
the  Semanario  Mrudito,  The  col- 
lections of  Yon  Eaumer  from  many 
European  archives  have  also  been 
used.  From  Belgium  there  is 
Gachard's  Correspondance  de 
Philippe  11. ,  chiefly  brought  from 
Simancas,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  been  published  by  command 
of  the  Belgian  Gk>vemment;  and 
another 'Brussels  work,  the  Corres- 
pondance  de  Marguerite  D^Autriche^ 
edited  bv  Beinenberg.  Holland 
supplies  tne  Archives  de  la  Maison 
d^  Orange  Nassau,  by  Groen  van 
Prinsterer,  from  papers  in  the  King 
of  Holland's  library;  and  impor- 
tant aid  is  given  by  the  French 
publication  (made  at  the  instance 
of  Guizot)  ot  the  Granvelle  Papers, 
edited  by  Weiss, — ^from  Besan^on. 
Besides  these,  moreover,  Mr.  !^es- 
oott  has  constantly  at  hand  the 
old  histories, — ^Thuanus,*  Cabrera, 
Strada,  Brandt,  &c.;  and  on  the 
whole  it  may  be  said,  shows  more 
diligence  in  gathering  on  all  sides, 
than  severity  in  testmg  his  autho- 
rities. 

His  MS.  collections  come  from 
the  great  archives  of  Simancas,  but 
lately  opened  to  research;  and  from 
several  other  repositories,  public  and 
private,  in  England,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  For  these  Mr.  Prescott 
owes  much  to  many  friends ;  among- 
whom  appear  several  of  the  United 
States  envoys  at  different  courts, 
busied  in  gaining  access  to  state 
papers,  ani^m  ^^g  their  marrow 
extracted  for  his  use.  It  is  pleasing 
to  see  these  ministers  in  so  liberal 
and  pacific  a  relation  to  the  '  things 
of  Spain ;'  at  a  time  when  American 
diplomacy  has  attracted  public 
notice,  in  connexion  with  other  pro- 


*  He  18  not  quite  just  in  blaming  Watson's  alleged  want  of  research.  The 
works  used  by  him,  the  best  then  extant,  are  the  same  to  which  Mr.  Prescott  con- 
tinually refers ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  or  good  judgment  to  quote  no  very 
questionable  authorities,  such  as  Leti,  whom  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  notes^  tog^er  with  Miss  Strickland  I 
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ceedings  and  deBieos,  affecting  that 
kingdom,  which  have  gone  far  to 
impair  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  as  a  civilized  community. 

In  the  Simancas  archives,  and  in 
some  chief  libraries  of  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  the 
search  was  undertaken  by  Don 
Pascoal  de  Grayangos,  Arabic  pro- 
fessor in  the  Uniyersi^  of  Madrid : 
a  name  to  be  specially  mentioned 
here,  since  it  recurs  whenever  the 
writers  of  England  address  them- 
selves to  Spanish  subiects.  This 
amiable  scholar  is  indeed  their  Great 
ApollKy—opiferqueperorbem  dicitur 
—and  deserves  thimks  from  all  their 
readers.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  low 
state  of  the  publishmg  system  in 
his  own  country  should  leave  him 
the  assistant  of  others,  without  due 
encouragejnent  for  displaying  his 
attainments  in  some  original  work 
of  his  own. 

Of  all  the  MSS.  thus  variously  col* 
lected,  the  choicest  perhaps  are  the 
Melazione  Veneie;  of  which,  inde* 
pondently  of  the  two  printed  series,* 
voluminous  copies  exist  in  the 
libraries  of  Berlin  and  Gotha. 
They  are  not,  however,  used  by  Mr. 
Prescott  for  the  first  time;  their 
value  was  long  since  attested  by 
Banke,  who  wrought  them  with 
e^ual  skill  and  discrimination  into 
his  classical  work  on  the  JPrinces 
and  Peoples  of  Southern  Ewrope,   . 

The  importance  to  the  historian 
of  such  contemporary  writings  and 
state  papers  cannot  be  disputed ; 
whether  they  merely  fortify  received 
accounts,  or  correct  them.  They  as- 
sist in  opening  the  secrets  of 
statesmen,  and  detenuine  their  real 
share  in  obscure  transactions.  Some 
of  them,  the  Venice  reports  espe- 
ciaDy,  preserve  traits  of  conspicuous 
persons,  and  of  the  manners  of  their 
day,  which  have  been  overlooked  by 

grofessed  historians.    On  the  other 
and,  their   value   has  its   limits. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  take  as 


authorities,  omni  exceptione  nutjores^ 
either  the  notes  of  diplomatic  repor- 
ters,   or    the    despatches    of   mi* 
nisters    and  kings.      As    to    the 
former— while   they  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  current  opinions,   of 
the  suspicions  and  rumours  of  the 
hour;  and  indispensaUe  for  many 
local  details  and  personal  descrip- 
tions— ^it  must  be  remembered  that, 
after  all,  the  writers  were,  in  respect 
of  less  obvious  matters,  both  liable 
to  various  kinds  of  error,  and  apt 
to  be  deceived,  by  design  as  well 
as  by  accident  or  prejuoice.    For 
the  most  part,  it  is  also   evident 
that  they  draw  their  information 
from    channels    preciselr    similar 
to   those  which  supplied  the  best 
contemporary  hisUmans,   such    aa 
De  Thou,  for  instance*  with  ma- 
terials.    In   short,  thej   may  be 
admitted   to   enlarge  and  to  con- 
trol, but  they  do  not  by  any  means 
supersede  the  books  already  extant. 
Ab  to  state  records,  even  of  the 
most  secret  character, — ^these  again 
are  by  no  means  in  all  cases  magis- 
terial data  for  the  solution  of  ms- 
toric  doubts.  They  must  be  read  with 
extreme  caution,  especially  during 
an  age  in  which  diasimulmon  was 
the  rule  of  statesmen  and  kings, — 
and  above  all  in  respect  of  a  mo« 
narch   so   close   and  insidious   aa 
Philip,  whose  ministers  too  were 
adepts  in  every  treaeherous  art.  In 
such  cabinets  we  may  find  'confi- 
dential letters'  and  '  private  instruc- 
tions' as  false  as  the  most  ostensible 
state  papers.     YHien    deceit  per- 
vades the  whole  schenie  of  govern- 
ment, no  communication,   mdeed, 
however  intimate,  is  safe  from  suspi- 
cion. 8oweai||ioldbythehistonan 
Mendoza,  mu3i  employed  in  lus 
day— the  very  period  in  question—in 
Spanish  diplomacy;  when,  speaking 
of  his  office,  he  exclaims : — 
O  embftjadores,  pnros  majaderos ! 
Que  si  los  reyes  quieien  engaflar, 
Comiensan  por  uo«otros  los  primeros.f 


•  Paria,  1833,  by  TommaeA> ;  Florence,  1839—55,  by  Alben.  The  latter  Mr. 
Prescott  Boxnetimes  uses ;  yet  he  consults  Micbeli,  the  envoy  to  Eb^famd  (reign  of 
Mary  and  Elizabeth),  from  a  copy  of  the  Gotha  MSS.  His  report  is  in  vol.  n.  of 
the  first  series  of  the  Florentine  edition.  For  a  good  aooonnt  of  these  *  remarkable 
State  papers,  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  degree  and  luniU  of  their  value  as  matenais 
for  history,  see  Fo»  RevmwU,  BeUrage  Tur  JtaUenisehm  QtukiehU.  BerKn; 
1853. 

t  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.    £piatolat.    Boughly  Englished :— • 

Ambassadots  I  mere  busy  ninoompoops  I 
For  princes,  when  they  purpose  to  deceive. 
Begin  by  making  na  their  curliest  dupes. 
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There  uy^  aaothar  point  to  be 
BOtieed.  When  history  leans  on 
unpublished  data,  its  authority  be- 
comes a  question  <^  confidence  in 
the  discretion,  industry,  and  fair- 
ness of  the  compQer.  The  reader 
cannot  follow  ereiy  statement  to  its 
source ;  and  must  take  for  granted 
that  for  all  material  purposes  every- 
thing important  has  been  discovered ; 
that  from  the  documents  used  no- 
thing essentidl  has  been  left  out; 
that  what  is  taken  from  them 
has  been  peffectly  understood,  and 
is  repeated  with  absolute  fidelity. 
It  is  plain  that  if  these  conditions 
are  reversed,  or  neglected  even,  a 
method  which  at  tM  first  glance 
seems  to  throw  a  new  light  into  the 
very  heart  of  history,  may , in  reality, 
obscure  its  truth:  and  the  evil  in 
that  case  will  be  in  compound  pro- 
portion of  tiie  credit  assumed,  wiiii 
the  degree  of  its  misuse,  and  the 
difficulty  of  detection.* 

These  are  not  trivial  consideia- 
tions.  It  should  be  clearly  seen,  on 
the  opening  of  n  new  school  of  his« 
torical  science,  that  the  privilege 
whichadds  to  the  author's  resources 
greatly  increases  his  responsibility. 
Li  the  case  of  Mr.  Presoott,  no  one 
will  ^estion  his  desire  to  do  justice 
to  his  subject ;  although  some  may 
doubt,  for  reasons  presently  to  hie 

E' ven,  wheth,er  be  always  adheres  to 
B  originals  9M  closely  as  might  be 
desired.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  their  selection  was  made  by  a 
variety  of  diffiBreot  hands.  On  the 
whole,  however,  allowing  for  a  cer- 
tain preference  of  the  Spanish  point 
of  view,  it  maj  be  believed  that  the 
new  matter  m  this  historv  repre- 
sents, with  t(derabl^oompIeteness, 
the  results  attainable  by  this  kind 
of  research. 

A  review  of  these  results  may  at 
first  surprise  those  familiar  witb 
the   ordinary    books.     They    will 


di>serve  how  sli^tiy  llie  aspect  of 
public  events  and  characters  is 
changed  by  thisnewlightfrom  behind 
the  scenes.  The  stage,  it  maybe 
said,  is  brought  nearer  to  the  spec- 
tator ;  the  decomtioins  and  dreasos 
are  better  seen;  much  by-plsy  of 
fhe  actors,  and  some  minor  traits  of 
expression  in  features  or  gesture, 
hiuierto  invisible,  xeosj  now  be 
discovered.  But  the  main  business 
of  the  drama,  the  general  attitudes 
and  relative  position  of  its  diief 
persons,  are  the  same  thnt  were 
already  disclosed  by  the  common 
lights  of  the  old  historic  theatre. 

On  reflection,  however,  it  will 
appear  why  it  should  be  so  in  iJiis 
case — why  it  will  be  so  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  HistoiT  is  not  'done 
in  a  comer;'  and  tnere  is  no  con- 
eealinf^  from  mankind  the  nature  of 
an3rthmff  which  nearly  concerns 
them.  Minor  links  of  action,  tke 
distribution  of  inner  parts,  and  the 
bearing  of  penonal  influences,  may 
be  hidden  in  State  closets;  and 
on  tiungs  of  limited  effect,  false 
colours  may  be  thrown  by  state- 
craft, and  there  remain.  But 
the  main  track  of  events  runs 
too  deeplv  through  time  to  be 
mistaken  dt^  tiiose  even  idio  stand 
aloof  from  it ;  and  the  leading  attri- 
butes, of  good  or  evil,  are  quickly 
perceived  in  all  great  transactions, 
and  in  those  wl&o  direct  thera.t 
Men  judge  by  visible  results ;  their 
united  judgment,  with  sufficient 
means,  on  matters  of  common  con- 
cern, cannot  greatly  err;  nor  will 
the  means  be  wanting  with  respect 
to  afiairs,  which,  however  prepared 
in  darkness,  must  be  consummated 
in  open  day.  Add  to  this  tiie  in- 
dubitable operation  of  that  instinct^ 
so  rapid  and  sure  in  its  peroeptiims, 
whicn  is  one  of  the  protective  gifls 
of  nature  to  mankind,*— informing 
them  of  what  is  to  be  feared  or  de- 


*  The  best  security  must  be  sought  in  the  further  encouimgenent  of  published 
oollectioiis,  duly  edited ;  »  work  beyond  the  reach  or  conditions  of  private  enter- 
prise, and  therefore  espQcially  incumbent  cm  the  State. 

t  The  instance  of  Cromwell  may  be  olijected.  But  it  is  in  fact  no  exoeptioo. 
Obloquy  was  cast  upon  his  name  aiier  death,  by  the  party  which  he  had  over- 
thrown,— when  it  became  ascendant.  But  the  opinion  which  now  prevails  in  his 
&voiir  is  the  same  which  was  held  daring  his  time  by  the  better  pwt  of  En^andp 
and  by  the  wiiest  of  Burapeaa  stateanen.  The  leadets  m  all  great  disputes  are 
subject  to  praise  or  blame;,  according  to  the  views  of  the  party  on  either  side. 
This  is  a  question  not  of  fiust  but  of  prinoi}^ ;  nor  is  it  solved  W  discoveries  of 


new  particulara.     So  in  the  case  of  Philip ;  the  same  actions  which  were  abhorred 
in  other  parts  of  EuropCi  were  oelebrated  in  Spain  as  reUgious  and  'prudent.' 
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sired  in  saoh  aotioiu  and  cha- 
racters as  it  is  the  part  of  history  to 
describe.  The  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  knew  less  than  we  do  of  the 
inner  machinery  of  affairs ;  but  they 
felt  its  working,  and  from  thenoe 
drew  {oretty  iust  ideas  of  its  springs 
of  motion.  Thus  it  is  that  the  view 
then  taken  with  the  naked  eye,  from 
either  side,  is  substantiaUy  the  same 
which  may  now  be  perceived  by  the 
aid  of  instruments.  The  difference 
in  our  favour  is  ^reat,  but  it  is  not 
infinite.  It  consists  rather  in  the 
better  appreciation  of  constituent 
parts,  than  in  anything  entirely  new 
in  our  estimates  of  the  whole. 

While  Mr.  Prescott's  researches, 
so  far  as  they  have  Jhitherto  pro- 
ceeded, amplify,  but  do  not  alter 
our  general  notions  of  Philip  and 
his  times,  it  may  be  observed  that 
in  oases  on  which  privileged  inquiry 
might  have  been  expected  to  throw 
a  new  light,  such,  lor  instance,  as 
those  of  DonCarlos,and  of  Eliza^th 
of  YaXois,  the  access  to  secret 
records  has  not  enabled  the  his- 
torian to  advance  from  doubt  to 
certainty.  In  these  cases,  what 
was  mysterious  in  the  sixteenth 
oentury  io  no  less  a  mystoiy  now. 
In  another,  the  disclosure  of  the 
violent  death  of  Moatigny,  now  es- 
tablished by  positive  documents, 
merely  rev^ds  what  was  no  secret 
whatever,  to  the  Spaniards  at  least ; 
if,  indeed,  there  were  ever  anv  se- 
rious belief  elsewhere  in  ^  ibble  of 
his  natural  death. 

The  ground  covered  by  these  two 
volumes  has  already  been  described, 
with  a  brief  mention  of  its  principal 
features.  The  outline  of  these  is 
£Euniliar  to  all  who  read  history; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  witiun 
moderate  limits  to  epitomize  Mr. 
Prescott's  details.  It  will  be  more 
useful  perhaps,  though  less  amusing, 
to  notice,  after  a  word  or  two  on  the 
composition,  some  specific  points  on 
which  the  general  reader  may  be 
glad  of  assistance. 

The  method  of  this  work  is  the 
same  which  Mr.  Prescott  has 
hitherto  adopted— descriptive,  not 
comprehensive.  He  relates,  and  dis- 
cusses point  by  point  as  he  goes 
along;  but  leaves  the  final  sum- 
mary to  his  hearers.  A  multitude  of 
particulars  diligently  collected  are 
tiirown  into  a  cMusenaRative ;  pro- 


oeeding  deliberately  forwards,  with 
occasional  pauses,  in  which  orna- 
mental passages  are  introduced,  or 
observations  made,  as  the  occasion 
may  suggest.  The  subject  is  laid 
in  all  its  breadth  before  the  reader* 
with  an  abundance  of  details  and  of 
special  commentaries,  which  he 
must  generalize  for  himself.  So 
with  the  oharacters;  they  are 
drawn  feature  by  feature;  their 
actions  are  recorded  as  they  occur, 
with  praise  or  blame  apportioned 
to  each,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  cast  the  whole  into  a 
livine  image.  This  is  a  method 
in  wnich  industry  may  be  well  dis- 
played, ingenious  or  ^ave  obser* 
vation  appued,  decoration  lavished^ 
and  digressions  introduced.  It  pre- 
sents  a  vast  sur£Bu;e  of  material;  but 
it  cannot  be  described  as  a  complete 
historical  compositum.  For  this  it 
is  requisite  indeed  that  all  shall  first 
be  collected  and  tiioroughly  studied ; 
but  also  that  from  his  preparatory 
labours  the  writer  shall  ascend  to 
such  a  general  view  of  his  subject 
as  wiU  command  its  principal  fea- 
tures, and  comprehend  its  entire 
scope ;  it  is  the  insight  which  dis- 
oerns,  and  the  power  which  repro- 
duces the  essenoe  of  these  multifiw 
rious  objects  in  an  organic  form,  that 
constitute  the  true  gift  of  historio 
genius.  This  gift  Mr.  Prescott  does 
not  possess ;  out  his  mode  of  cir- 
cumstantial proceeding  through  a 
long  array  of  attested  fiicts,  if  not 
the  best  conceivable,  is  far  better 
than  that  of  (so-called)  '  philosophio 
historians,'  those,  especially,  of  the 
IVench  school ;  who  start  from  some 
general  assumption  of  their  own,  and 
proceed  to  coiMel  matters  of  fact 
to  yield  its  danonstration ;— a  pro- 
cess of  which  Thierry  has  given  a 
notable  example  in  his  Conquest  qf 
JBMland  by  tke  Narwtans, 

The  arrangement  is  the  same 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's predecessor,  Watson :  of  se- 
parate divisions,  namely, — ^in  which 
each  subject  is  pursued  continu- 
ously to  a  certain  point.  This, 
considering  the  man^r  different 
threads  to  be  taken  up,  is  certainly 
the  best  both  for  author  and 
reader.  Each  section  is  treated 
like  a  separate  history:  antece- 
dent events  are  sketched;  biogra- 
phical notices   and  peinanal  anec* 
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dotes  inserted ;  muchis  said  of  cere- 
monies and  i)a£eants, — ^the  value 
of  which,  as  *  illustrating  the  man' 
ners  of  the  time,'  may  he  questioned. 
They  differ  little  in  the  course  of 
centuries;  and  scarcely  helonff  to 
the  manners  of  any.  The  wnole 
composition  is  on  a  redundant  scale ; 
its  least  pleasing  superfluity  being 
of  a  rhetorical  kind.  This  has  more 
of  studied  emotion  than  of  real 
warmth,  and  is  not  quite  free  from 
verbiage  and  '  false  gutter.' 

^  Mr.  Prescott's  tone  of  observa- 
tion is  tem^rate  and  sensible,  but 
not  very  original  or  impressive :  his 
principal  merit  is  a  desire  to  weigh 
everything  with  an  equal  balance ; 
his  chief  defect  is  a  certain  want  of 
sensibility,  and  something  in  his 
judgments  which  seems  to  waver 
with  circumstances;  so  that  his 
observations  are  not  always  con- 
sistent with  each  other.  This 
characteristic  may  be  traced  to 
the  same  cause  which  determines 
his  treatment  of  history.  The  other 
is  not  free  from  a  kind  of  indifference 
towards  all  characters,  and  some 
proneness  to  trivial  censures;  which 
fall  at  times  where  they  are  hardly 
becoming.  The  fairest  candour 
is  not  inconsistent  with  righteous 
indignation  and  generous  sympa- 
thy ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
lustorian,  while  avoiding  exaggera- 
tion and  prejudice,  to  keep  in  con- 
stant view  the  broad  line  which 
divides  good  from  evil,  and  thereby 
direct  his  judgments,— if  he  be  not 
sufficiently  guided  by  his  feelings. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  charge  Mr. 
P^rescott  with  any  wide  deviations 
£rom  this  line;  but  the  strain  of 
his  reflections  is  ap^pow  and  then 
to  jar  on  the  sensitive  ear  with 
something  like  offence.  It  is  how- 
ever more  easily  reconciled  to  the 
accent  of  apology  for  Philip  or 
Granvelle,  than  to  a  tone  of  carp- 
ing at   Elizabeth  of  England   or 

William  of  Orange. 

Eeserving  for  the  present  whalt 
may  be  said  of  style  and  other  mat- 
ters of  detail,  we  proceed  to  the 
contents  of  these  volumes ;  not,  as 


has  been  said,  with  the  design  of 
epitomizing  them,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  some  comments 
suggested  in  the  course  of  perusal. 
The  work  begins  with  a  sketch 
of  the  close  of  Charles  V.'s  career, 
terminated  by  his  abdication  at 
Brussels,  and  departure  for  Spain, 
in  in^6.  Here  the  reasons  alleged 
for  his  retirement  are  not  all  that 
the  present  state  of  information  on 
the  subject  seems  to  reauire.  No- 
thing is  expressly  said  of  the  reluc- 
tance to  yield  to  the  Protestants 
in  Germany  what  it  had  become 
impossible  to  refuse;*  nothing  of 
a  pecuniary  deficit,  commanding  a 
policy  of  peace — ^which  might  be 
adopted  with  less  discredit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  reign.  To  this 
important  topic,  indeed,  decisive  at 
many  points  of  the  ensuing  history, 
— ^the  illustration  of  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  of  modem  research, — Mr^ 
Prescott  has  not  paid  sufficient  at- 
tention. It  mav  be  reserved  for 
treatment  at  a  later  stage;  but  a 
just  idea  of  it  is  indispexisable  at 
the  outset  of  Philip's  career.  Not 
onlv  is  this  wanting,  but  the 
little  that  is  incidentally  said  of  his 
resources  conveys  an  imoression 
positively  erroneous.  At  the  close 
of  a  statement  of  Philip's  do- 
minions and  forces  on  his  as- 
suming the  crown,  Mr.  Prescott 
says : — '  To  supply  the  means  for 
maintaining  tlus  costly  establish- 
ment (military  and  naval),  as  well 
as  for  the  general  machinery  of  go- 
vernment, Philip  had  at  hu  eom^ 
mand  the  treasures  of  the  New 
World;  and  if  the  incessant  enter- 
prises of  his  father  had  drained  the 
exchequer,t  it  was  soon  replenished 
by  the  silver  streams  thsLt  ^owed 
in  from  the  inexhaustible  mtnes  of 
Zaeateeas  and  Potosi,'  The  truth 
of  this  showy  picture  might  be 
doubted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
author  himself;  who  has  repeatedly 
to  mention,  without,  however,  ex- 
plaining, Philip's  continual  distress 
for  money .{  That  the  very  reverse 
is  true,  was  proved  by  the  investi- 


*  The  importance  of  this  point  i^pears  from  the  documents  used  by  Banke. 
IkfOsehland  im  ZeiUdier  der  Rrformation,  b.  v.,  passim. 

f  Not  only  was  the  exchequer  empty,  but  two^thirds  of  the  revenue  was 
pledged  to  pay  interest  on  debts. 

i  See  already,  as  early  as  i.  i  f  9,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelines :  yo  tstcy  de  ledo 
punto  imposibilitado  d  sostener  la  guerra. 
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Stions  of  Yon  Humboldt,*  nearly 
If  a  century  since, — ^which  haye 
been  discussed  and  fortified  by 
Banke,  in  his  general  exposition 
of  the  Financial  System  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  n.t 

Betuming  to  Charles,  we  meet 
with  the  following  statement : — 
*  The  decisive  victory  at  Mnhlberg 
seemed  at  last  to  have  broken  the 
Protestant  league  altogether.  But 
his  success  only  ministered  to  his 
ruin.  The  very  man  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  spoils  of  victory  turned 
them  against  his  benefactor,  Charles, 
iU  in  body  and  mind,  and  glad  to 
escape  from  his  enemies.  «  •  .  was 
at  length  compelled  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  which  secured  to 
the  Protestants  those  religious  im- 
munities against  which  he  had  con- 
tended tlm>ugh  his  whole  reign.' 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
was  chiefly  to  the  aid  of  Moritz  of 
Saxony,  that  Charles  owed  his 
triumph  over  the  Smalkaldio  Lea- 
guers ;  that  the  spoils  of  victory,  in- 
stead of  being  a  bentfaction,  were 
the  conditions  of  that  aid ;  and  that 
Charles  would  be  more  rightly 
termed  the  seducer  than  the  bene- 
factor in  tins  business, — of  which  he 
lost  the  fruit  by  his  odious  breach  of 
faith  in  iinprisoningtheLandgraye  of 
Hesse.  The  '  religious  immrniities' 
were  not  secured  uj  the  trea^  of 
Passau,  which  was  virtually  nothing 
but  a  truce ;  the  security,  so  far  as 
it  went,  was  not  obtained  until 
1555,  ^^  the  Diet  of  Augsburg ;  to 
the  proceedings  of  which,  under 
Ferdinand,  Charles,  although  still 
nominally  Emperor,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  committed  himself. 
His  abdication,  forwarded  to  the 
Electors  at  ike  time,  though  kept 
back  at  Ferdinand's  instance,  and 
not   accepted  until  later,  is   now 


known  to  have  been  nearly  oon« 
nected  with  his  determination  to 
withhold  the  immunities  in  ques- 
tion.^ 

We  must  also  demur  to  the  state* 
ment,  touching  the  Emperor :  '  He 
lost  his  interest  in  affairs.  •  .  •  For 
iohole  months  he  refused  to  receive 
anv  public  communications,  or  to 
subscribe  any  document,  or  even 
letter.'  The  authority  for  this  ex- 
aggeration is  Sepulveaa,whoaB8i^;ng 
the  apathy  of  Charles  to  a  period 
after  i^^o—post  annum  atatis  mMu 
aua^esimum;  and  speaks  of  its 
lastmg  '  for  nine  montns  at  a  time.' 
Has  Mr.  Prescott  adopted,  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  a  description  the 
error  of  which  is  demonstrable? 
There  is  no  period,  from  1550  down 
to  1556,  in  which  Charles^  Hvely 
interest  in  affairs,  and  his  re^ar 
attention  to  public  communications, 
as  well  as  to  private  letters,  is  not 
attested  by  extant  records.  Stirling 
and  Mignet  have  shown  that,  even 
afler  abdication,  he  never  '  lost  his 
interest  in  affairs,'  throughout  his 
retirement  at  Yuste. 

The  amusing  chapters  describing 
Philip's  youth,  down  to  his  marriage 
with  Mary  Tudor— his  conduct  and 
bearing  in  Germany,  England,  and 
the  Low  Countries— Ksan  only  be 
commended  in  g[eneral  terms.  The 
substance  is  mainly  anecdote ;  and 
Mr.  Prescott's  dihgence  in  collec- 
tion has  added  not  a  little  to  the 
finish  of  Philip's  portrait,  without 
however,  as  has  been  said,  materially 
altering  its  expression.  Among  those 
who  might  have  contributed  to  ike 
picture  is  Balthasar  Porreno,§  in 
whose  little  volume  Mr.  Prescott 
would  have  fopnd  not  a  few  charac- 
teristic touches  improving  the  like- 
ness. 

Before  leaving  this  section,  we 


•  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain  (Eng.  Trans.),  1811,  vol.  iii.  361 — ^433.  The 
entire  produce  of  the  mines,  until  the  very  last  years  of  Philip's  reign,  was  less 
than  a  third  of  what  was  commonly  estimated  as  the  crown  revenue  from  that 
source.  The  royal  i^are  {quinta)  was  but  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce ;  and  of 
this  fifth,  part  was  intercepted  in  the  New  World.  The  Low  Countiy  rovenue^ 
as  Soriano  exclaims,  was  '  the  real  mine  of  Spain.' 

f  Fursten'tt.  Vdlkerv.  SUd  Bvropa,  !*•,  Aufg.    Berlin :  1837.  bd,  i.  351—389. 

X  Ranke.    Dcatsehland  im  Zeitalter  def  Refn,     v.  338. 

§  DichoB  y  Hechos  de  Felipe  II,  Madrid.  1663.  He  was  nephew  to  Francisco 
de  Mora,  successor  to  Herrera  as  Philip's  chief  draaghtsman  Unuador  mayor),  and 
steward  of  chambers  in  his  household ;  and  thus  had  good  aauiority  for  his  personal 
anecdotes.  He  is  a  zealous  admirer  of  Philip ;  and  this  circumstance  points  the 
efFect  of  the  evil  qualities  revealed  with  the  intention  of  praising  them.  Besides  what 
Porrefio  learned  item  his  unole^  he  relates  all  the  ctnrent  popular  anecdotes  of  his 
master ;  and  is  altogether  a  witness  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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BfeBst  object  to  pasmnff  oTer  in 
silenoe,  at  the  peri(KL  of  Pailip'a  first 
marriage,  withMaria  of  Portugal,  the 
^a7e  charge  advanced  by  Orange 
la  fajB  famons  '  Apology/-— to  the 
effect  that  Plulip  was  then  ahready 
tibe  husband  of  another:  'Da 
iemps  qu^ilfaignigt  d'etpouter  Vln* 
famte  de  Portugal^  mere  d^  2}0B 
Charleg,  il  estoit  ma/rid  h  Donna 
laabeUa  Osario,  de  laquelle  auui 
U  etU  deuap  <m  trois  enfans  ;  dont  la 
premier  se  nomme  Don  Pedro,  et 
le  second  Don  Bernardino,  daqml 
maricu/e  pourroU  donner  hon  tee- 
moignage  Sigomez  Prinee  D^JEboU, 
e'il  esioit  vivcoU :  doni  Im  est  f)enu 
oe  grand  credit  et  tant  de  hiene  en 
JEap<agne.**  An  accosation  so  pre- 
oise,  solemnly  made  in  the  face  of 
Snrope  by  the  most  irrenroach* 
able  prince  of  his  age,  who  also  had 
peonuar  means  of  knowing  what 
passed  in  ishe  Spanish  court,  is 
too  grave  an  element  in  Philip's 
history  to  be  concealed,  whatever 
opinion  the  historian  may  entertain 
<»  the  charge  itself.  No  doubt  he  has 
rejected  it  as  the  scandal  of  an 
irritated  enemy ',  but  this  even  will 
not  justify  its  suppression.  To 
many  it  will  appear  that  the  asser* 
tion  of  William  of  Orange,  however 
provoked,  carries  at  least  as  much 
weight,  as  that  of  any  other  autho- 
rity on  which  serious  charges  are 
advanced  in  the  course  of  the  his- 

tory.t 

The  brightest  chapters  in  Philip's 
lei^  are  those  filled  by  his  wars, 
in  Italy  with  Paul  Iv.,  and  in 
France  wiih  Henry  IL  They 
nused  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
and  their  victories  were  not  dimmed 
by  a  bad  cause.  On#o  subsequent 
occasion  of  importance  can  this  be 
said  of  any  strife  in  which  Philip 
appears  as  the  principal.  The  con- 
clusion at  Gateau  Cambresis  was 
indeed  attended  with  an  ill-omened 
marriage;  but  this  cloud  was  re* 
served  for  a  later  period.  l%ere 
occurs,  in  describing  the  Italian 
campaign,  an  error  which  may  be 
corrected  by  reference  to  another 
place  in  the  same  volume.    Speak- 


ing of  the  means  used  in  1557  to 
keep  the  Italian  princes  under  eon* 
trol,  Mr.  Prescott  says: — *The 
Duke  of  Parma  was  won  over  by 
the  restoration  of  Placentia.  His 
yotmg  son,  Alexander  f^mese,  was 
sent  a»  a  hostage,  to  be  educated 
under  Philip's  eye  at  the  court  of 
Madrid.'  This  did  not  take  place 
until  two  years  afterwards;  when 
Mr.  Presoott  reports  the  same  in* 
eident,  as  a  means  to  ensure  tiie 
fidelity  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  then 
iqipointed  Begent  of  the  Nether* 
lands.  Are  not  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  other  Italian  arrangements  in 
tile  former  passage,  in  luce  manner 
stated  in  anticipation  of  what  was 
settded  at  the  treaty  of  Gateau 
GambresisP  (1559.) 

Some  curious  documentary  par* 
ticnlars  are  added  to  the  view  of 
Philip's  relation  to  our  Elizabeth, 
before  and  after  Mary's  death ; 
they  complete  but  do  not  contra- 
dict what  was  already  known.  The 
correspondence  belongs  to  the  period 
of  his  second  residence  in  the 
Netiierlands:  where  he  continued 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  sub* 
jeeto  by  his  supercilious  severity  and 
contempt  of  tlie  national  manners, 
while  meditatii^  in  secret  the  de* 
struction  of  theur  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  The  result  of  this  detest* 
able  policy  Mr.  Prescott  terms  an 
epistMo;  for  what  reasons  is  not 
▼erv  evident.  It  might  indeed 
with  propriety  be  termed  one  of 
the  two  carcbnal  points  on  which 
turned  the  fortunes  of  his  whole 
reign :  when  the  principles  at  issue, 
the  connexion  of  tne  parties  engaged 
with  adjacent  nations,  and  the  strain 
of  their  combined  action  on  the 
nerves  of  Spanish  power,  are  con- 
sidered. The  Low  Gountries,  while 
obedient,  were  the  treasury  of  Spain: 
their  revolt  left  a  void  in  its  re- 
sources which  nothing  else  could 
replace.  The  cost  of  trying  to  sup- 
press it  was  the  fatal  drain  that 
mcessantly  wasted  the  life-blood 
of  Philip's  other  dominions.  The 
incidents  of  the  war  struck  the 
first  blow    at  the   prestige  of  his 


*  Apologiede  MonB.U  Prinee^ Orange.    Delft.     1581.    p.  ^4. 

f  DoM  Mr.  Presooifc  intend,  in  like  manner,  te  ignore  what  has  been  more 
than  Bumiifled  (see  B»yle,  Art.  Barbe  BUmberg)  with  respeet  to  the  matenial 
origin  of  Don  Juan  f  It  is  understood  that  some  pspen  have  lately  been  foond 
oonfirauog  the  suspieion* 
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-power,  and  bioiigkt  fireah  anteco^ 
nists  into  the  field,  who  redombfed 
its  iBffeet.  This  was  not  oonfiDed 
to  the  north  of  Europe ;  it  was  Mfe 
in  sveiy  harbour  of  Spain,  on  vrerj 
sea  -whBTe  her  fla^  was  displayed; 
in  the  ialands  of  Asia»  and  tBroii|^- 
oat  the  New  WoiU.  The  erownmg 
humiliaticm  of  Philip's  old  age  was 
tifte  aet  by  which  he  renounced 
a.  BOToreigntT  whidi  he  had  been 
stnving  m*  forty  years  to  conquer. 
If  this  be  an  emode,  what  is  the 
BMun  action  <^  the  epic? 

In  the  diapterB  whidi  cany  the 
narrattve  of  the  Low  Cowitrf  affairs 
down  to  1570,  the  mass  of  new  in- 
fbrmation  si^plied  by  resCTi  disco- 
very is  espeottUy  rich.  Everftiiing 
oomes  oatwitli  increased  (^nUnttf 
ness;  and  the  effect  is  to  deepen 
the  detestation  which  we  have  al- 
ready lesmsd  to  entertain,  for 
inkihp,  and  for  his  agents  in  this 
odious  bosiness.  His  treaeheroos 
dtsBtmnlatiott,^  hesrtleaBness,  aad 
svra^  bigotry  could  not  be  mack 
enhanced  by  additional  touches; 
the  newest  feature  in  these  rerel** 
tions  is  the  strange  display  of  his 
procrastination:  whieh  was  partly 
adopted  as  a  maxim  (0I  Uempoyy^ 
contra  airo9  do*),  partly  Uie  CTeci 
of  a  certain  instinctiye  oowsrdiee  of 
temper,  partly  enforced  by  want 
of  uie  means  for  prompt  action. 
The  snuplements  to  onr  prenooa 
knowledge  in  this  aectiott  are  cck 
pious ;  of  material  eorreetions  there 
are  not  many.  One  point  is  posi* 
tively  establisbed — viz.,  that  all 
Alva's  iniqnities  were  transacted 
with  the  Aulest  knowledge  and  ap- 
proyal  of  FhBip,  wlu>  is  always 
pnme  to  sharpen  rather  tiian  to 
mitMte  his  seTcrity.  That  Alva 
neecfed  no  such  prompting  is  also 
abundantly  prored;  bat  it  should 
be>  added,  tluit  something  like  one 
moment  of  pitr  occurs  in  his  inter- 
ceasiim  to  Philip  on  behalf  of 
£graonfs  widow ;  and  that  Ihe  mo« 


naieh  on  tins  ooeaskm  appears  more 
oaBooa  than  the  '  eseention^.' 

AnoHwir  point  displayed  is  the 
Bscset  eiectttion,  in  i&rfortress  of 
SinmneaBy  of  Miontignyy  surrivur  of 
the  two  Flemish  depolies  diaigad 
with  tlie  petition  of  the  States  t» 
the  'Court  at  Madrid.  After  Bv. 
mont  and  Beome  were  beheaded, 
it  was  giveB  onl  in  the  Netheriaads 
thai  MontiffByhad  died  a  nafannl 
death  in  opasa.  Contemporaiy 
notices  Aow  that  at  the  tmet 
the  real  caoM  of  his 


The 
SimaacBs  haws  supplied  a 
stantial  Humnl  <x  the  nmider, 
which  Phi&ikadnoi  the  manhood 
to  STOW.  That  botii  the  exeentioB 
and  the  manner  of  it  were  known  to 
thepubiiein  Spain, 
tiiehiBtoriaalplay,  £1. 
Carlo9,  by  Aimenss  Sneiao:  to 
which  we  ahall  retnm  iHien  speaikp 
ing  of  that  Prinee.  In  this 
striking  drama  one  incident  is  the 
ezeevtion  hj  the  gatnAe  ot  Mam 
tigny,  on  Ins  detection  in  a  tie»- 
scmable  coirespondence    (which  the 


hislananssay 
DenlLTsrkw,  on  behalf  of  the '  lebalaT 
m the Net^ei^Btds.  Tfabpieeewae 
bvoaghtottthe  stage  daring  the  fini 
half  of  the  aemiteenith  century; 
and  it  diows  not  only  that  Philip's 
la^ionsibility  Ibr  the  crime  was  wo 
sacret  during  the  leign  of  his  sne* 
but  slso  that   in    Saaia  ii 


example  of  high  justice,  czscvled 
with  the  discretion  beoomiag  a 
monarch  entitled  JSl  FrudtmU. 

To  the  received  accounts  of  the 
oonduct  €4  Orange  and  SgnMmt  at  a 
critical  stage  of  this  period,  lir. 
P^escott,  supported  by  the  Gm» 
velle  Papers,  gires  a  new  character. 
It  is  usually  stated  tiiat»  on  Philip 
learing  Flanders,  having  pferioady 
been  urged  by  the  States  to  remove 
his  Smmish  troops,  and  wishi 
nerertneless,  to    detain   them. 


*  One  notable  exaaaple  is  lerealed  by  the  fihnmirss  papen,  ia  the  aAur  of  the 
oonooBnonfl,  which  (in  1566)  Philip,  after  much  urgenoj  on  the  Begent'a  part,  at 
last  was  induced  to  graatto  the  ocmfedeotes ;  bat^  as  Mr,  Preteott  ri^tly  obaarei^ 
too  Ettle,  and  too  latai  It  now  ampean  that^  immediately  after  they  were  dtspatched, 
he  privately  revoked  thMn  at  Madrid  by  protest  before  a  notaiy ;  and  wrote  to 
inibrm  the  Pope,  in  confidenor,  that  they  were  menly  iotoided  to  aarass  tiie 
seditioiiB  heretics,  until  be  shoold  be  ready  to  crash  them  by  fbroe.    H.  p.  49 — 4$, 

+  Watson,  on  their  authority,  mentioDS  the  ▼ioient  dealh  of  Moa«igiiy  by 
Philip's  orders,  as  a  circoinstaooe  of  wUeh  tfam  was  no  dodbt.  8e  Stnda,  mon^ 
rtato  oapUit  damnaio  06  ttmdem  coasosi ««  iWifaais     Bes^  i^  Hb.  WL  siy. 
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sought  to  commit  Effmont  and 
Orange  to  this  measure  by  the  offer 
of  commands,  which,  however,  they 
both  rejected.*  The  document 
cited  by  Mr.  Frescott  implies  that 
they  actually  had  assumed  the 
charge,  but  in  1559  refused  to 
continue  it  any  longer,  on  the  *plea 
that  its  continuance  '  would  destroy 
their  credit  with  the  Flemings.' '  The 
commands,'  Mr.  Frescott  merely 
says,  '  were  intrusted  to  them  br 
the  king' — ^but  not  fohen  intrusted, 
— a  pomt  on  which  depends  the 
degree  in  which  his  version  differs. 
Tirtually,  if  not  literally,  from  the 
common  one.  The  impression  from 
his  account,  however,  would  be  that 
the  commissions  were  offered  and 
accepted  at  the  time  when  the  dis* 
pute  about  these  troops  took  place ; 
and  were  only  afterwards  resigned 
by  Egmont  and  Orange  on  selfish 
.grounds  —  supposing  always,  which 
may  be  doubted,  that  Granvelle's 
report  truly  described  the  reasons 
alleged  by  these  nobles.  It  is 
evi&nt  that  had  their  commands 
been  given  at  an  earlier  time,  before 
any  questionof  removing  the  Spanish 
troops  had  been  raised,  the  torn* 
plexion  of  the  incident  would  be  quite 
different.  According  to  Forrefiof 
this  was  actually  the.  case :  he  de« 
scribes  the  appointments  in  question 
as  bestowed  soon  after  Fhilip's  ac* 
cession,  and  before  his  first  depar- 
ture from  Flanders,  in  1556.  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  the  resign 
nation  in  1559  would  plainly 
amount  to  a  protest ;  the  effect  of 
which  would  agree  with  the  common 
account,  only  leaving  the  motives,  as 
assigned  by  Granvelle,  to  be  disposed 
of, — ^whioh  would  not  be  difficult. 
The  subject  deserves  further  inves- 
tigation. 

Of  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  last 
days  of  Charles  V.  at  Yuste,— ^which 
have  been  fully  described  in  the 
works  of  Stirbng  and  Mignet,— - 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is 
compiled  from  the  same  materials 
which  those  writers  used,  and 
forms  an  amusing  episode.  It  was 
composed  before  their  essays  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  historian  naturally 
regrets   that   the  interest  of  the 


subject  has  been  nevertheless  an- 
ticipated. 

Fhilip's  return  to  Spain,  in  15.59, 
was  signalized  by  the  energy  with 
which  he  applied  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition  to  destroy  the  Frotes- 
tant  heresy,  seeds  of  wbidi  had, 
during  his  absence,  been  widely 
scattered  there.  His  severities  had 
the  desired  effect;  and  the  last 
symptoms  of  dissent  were  extin- 
guished  by  the  year  1570.  The 
course  of  this  persecution  is  well 
described  by  Mr.  Frescott;  who 
naturally  dwells  long  on  the  noto- 
rious case  of  Oarranxa,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  its  viotim8,-*and  per* 
haps  the  most  unjustly  accused.  The 
treatment  of  this  prelate  by  Fhilip, 
who  attempted  to  destroy  him  by  the 
hands  of  his  inquisitors,  in  denance 
of  papal  remonstrances,  suggests  a 
peculiar  view  of  the  monarcn's  Ca» 
thoUc  zeal,  coinciding  with  the  tenor 
of  his  conduct  in  other  matters  of 
religion.  A  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject,  referring  to  Mr.  Frescott's 
estimate  of  Fhilip's  policy,  may  be 
in  place  here.  A  '  dominant  prin- 
ciple,' it  is  said,  'is  to  be  found  in 
the  policy  of  Fhilip,  the  great  aim 
of  wnich  was  to  uphold  the  supre" 
iiMcy  0}  the  Church,  and,  as  a  eon» 
sequence,  that  qf  the  Crown,*  To 
us  it  appears  that  every  analysis 
of  his  character  and  conduct  must 
conclude  by  reversing  the  order  of 
these  propositions :  that  his  first  aim, 
however  disguised,  was  the  absolute 
supremacrjr  of  his  own  will  and 
power ;  tnat  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  was  enforced  as  a  means  to 
that  end,  and  favoured  so  far  onhr 
as  it  promoted  its  attainment.  JNo 
doubt  Fhilip  was  religious — so  far 
as  the  term  may  be  used  in  respect 
of  a  profession  lavish  of  ceremonial 
devotion,  but  devoid  of  moral  force ; 
which  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  a  monk,  wlule  it  repressed  no 
evil  passion,  checked  no  favourite 
vice,  nor  prevented  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes.  But  in  all  cases  where 
his  personal  interest,  as  king,  is  con- 
fronted by  his  duty  as  a  son  of  the 
Church,  tne  selfish  motive  instantly 
prevails.  The  Catholic  obedience 
which  he  exacted  from  others  was 


*  Strada,  i.  36.    Watson  (Book  iii.  83),  who  qaote»  Grotius,  and  Schiller, 
AbftiU  der  Niederldndc  B.  i.  (Werke-xii.  bd.  107). 
t  J>tchos  y  Htekos  de  Fdips  Ih,  p.  5. 
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inrolred  in  the  ideaof  subjeetion  to 
the  Faith,  because  it  was  Am  faith, 
and  resistance  to  its  mandates  an 
iosolt  to  his  aathoiitrf .    In  his  own 
relation  to  the  Ghnioh  the  principle 
of   nnlimited   submission   entirely 
disappears.    His  firm  retention  of 
all  episcopal  appointments  in  Spain ; 
the  restrictions  he  laid  on  the  ad- 
mission there  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Cooncil  of  Treat,*  while  attempting 
to  impose  them  elsewhere  by  the 
sword;   his  whole  management  of 
the    Inqnisition ;    the   history   of 
Quiroga  8  promotion;  the  treatment 
of  St.  Chs^les  BoxTomeo  in  Milan ; 
the  seTere  exaction  of  the  Exequatur 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,^-arebut  a 
lew  of  the  more  promment  instances 
in  which  his  lost  of  power  let  fall 
the  mask  of  devotion.    As  to  the 
Inquisition,  especiaQy,  it  has  been 
ployed,  beyond  dispute,  that  it  was 
prized  by  him  above  all  things  as 
an  instrmnent  of  secular  power  and 
profit.  Throughout  his  reign,  under 
whatever  showof  outwardreverence, 
it  was  jealously  kept  under  control, 
as  a  potent  engine  for  State  pur- 
poses—employed to  serve  his  ne- 
cessity,   and   minister   to  his  re- 
venge.f    In  short,  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  relation,  intense  egotism, 
the  salient  point  of  his  cold  and 
arrogant  nature,  is  seen  to  predo- 
minate.   If  anything  could  aeepen 
the  abhorrence  due  to  that  accursed 
tribunal,  it  is  the  secular  abuse  of 
its  '  Holv  Office ;'  if  the  odium  of 
Philip's  bigotry  could  be  enhanced, 
it  would  be  by  the  proof  that  he 
was   hypocrite  as  well    as  perse- 
cutor. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  sub- 
jects,  a  serious  omission  of  Mr. 


Prescott's  must  be  noted  in  this 
department.  The  Council  of  Trent 
finally  came  to  an  end  in  1563 ;  in 
the  following  year  its  decrees  were 
promulgated  by  the  Pope.  Their 
reception  or  rejection  bv  the  several 
Cauolic  sovereigns  led  to  the 
most  important  results  throughout 
Christendom.  This  was  indeed,  on 
every  account,  the  chief  incident 
since  the  Seformation,  in  the  re- 
ligious annals  of  a  time  during 
wnich  every  public  question  in  every 
State  was  more  or  less  influenced  by 
religion.  In  Philip's  internal  govern- 
ment of  his  several  States — ^in  his 
outward  relation  to  other  States, 
the  subject  is  especially  prominent ; 
of  the  whole  European  history  of 
the  age  it  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 
Mr.  ^rescott  has  especially  noticed, 
as  the  main  thread  of  Philip's  policy, 
his  relation  to  the  Church,  —  of 
which  this  Council,  after  a  period  of 
anarchy,  formally  settled  Doth  the 
government  and  the  creed.  He 
also  perceives  that  his  su^ect  is 
virtually  '  the  history  of  ifurope' 
during  the  period  in  which  this  mo- 
mentous determination  was  accom- 
Elished.  Yet  the  only  notice  which 
e  bestows  on  it  is  contained  in  a 
single  paragraph  (i.  460).  How  is 
this  to  be  explained,  in  a  work  so 
diffuse  on  matters  of  less  real  con- 
sequence P 

Such,  for  instance,  was  the  siege 
of  Malta : — ^which,  however  brilliant 
the  defence,  is  but  a  local  incident 
in  the  general  story  of  the  age,  and 
in  Philip's,  an  episode,  in  wHch  he 
melrely  played  an  under-part,  at  the 
close  of  the  struggle,  in  a  manner 
little  to  his  credit, — which  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,   on   insufficient  grounds,   at- 


*  Mr.  Pftscott  (i.  461),  aays  that '  he  made  no  exception  for  Spain ;'  and  quotes 
a  letter  from  Qaehaurd,  wherein  he  speaks  of  having  accepted  the  Decrees  of  the 
Ccimcil  'mem  limiUitumi.'  This  is  a  striking  illustratioii  of  the  errors  to  which 
entire  relianoe  on  such  documents  maj  lead.  The  admission  was  restricted  by  a 
series  of  exoeptiona  (drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  ecclesiastics  and  state  ooan- 
sellors,  creatures  of  the  king),  in  which  all  the  regalities  of  the  latter  were  strictly 
reserved.  They  will  be  found  in  Qiannone  (lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  iii.)  :  '  Che  per  detta 
promulgazione  niente  »  miitoMe,  ni  cosa  alcana  $Hnnowuae  circa  le  sue  regalie,  e 
priviUgij  coai  tuoi  come  cfe*  mot  vcutaUi ;  e  spezialmente  intomo  alia  sua  giuru- 
dizUme,  a*  padronati  UUcali,  ragiont  di  nomhiazioni,  d'amministrazione  d'ospedali, 
cognixion  di  cause,  hcn^tif  deeime^  e  di  tutto  ci6  che  negli  articoli  notati,'  (the 
formal  instrument  of  limitation,)  'si  conteneva.'  Even  Strbda  confesses  that  eome^ 
thing  was  reserved ;  but^  like  a  very  Jesuit,  falsifies  the  truth  as  much  as  possible. 
'  Sine  uUa  exoeptione  .  .  .  cMibiSid  tamen  perlevi  moderatione  in  ejus  usu.*  Lib. 
iv.  107. 

f  ISee,  as  the  most  notorious  instcmce,  the  case  of  Antonio  Perez.     The  con- 
fiscated prc^>erty  of  heretics  was  a  constant  and  abundant  source  of  revenue. 
VOL.  LIII.  KO.  CCCZIII.  ^ 
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tampts  to  paUiftte.  To  tids  siege,  for 
which  Vert^i*  supplies  iBOst  of  the 
details,  four  entire  ohapters — {loS 
pages,  nearly  one-fifth  or  the  seoond 
Yolume) — ^are  deroted :  a  space  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  r^latiYd 
dimensions  of  the  subject,  and  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  seduction^  of 
a  *  picturesque'  theme.  Yet  this 
long  stcHy,  circumstantial  as  it  is, 
does  not  tell  all  that  belongs  to 
Philip's  part  in  it.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  eagerness  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  and  Don  Carlos  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  Malta :  which,  as 
Cabrera  relates  (Ub.  yL  361),  gare 
such  umbrage  to  Philip,  that  he 
not  only  wrote  to  reciu  them  m 
peremptory  terms,  but  also  dis- 
patched  ordMS  to  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  harbours  to  stop  their 
passage.  Nor  is  this  charaoteristio 
mcident  meoitioned  in  the  ohaptar 
specially  devoted  to  Don  Carlos^ 
who,  according  to  Cabrera  (lib.  vL 
383),  made  a  second  offer  to  set 
out  for  Malta,  but  then  merely  to 
cover  his  design  upon  Flanders. 
These  are  simple  omissions ;  others 
amount  to  a  suf^essionof  evidence 
against  Philip,  upon  the  eritioal 
point  of  his  share  in  the  blame  of 
delaying  the  relief  of  Malta.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of 
Sicily,  deferred  the  succours  re* 
peatedly  promised  in  Philip's  name, 
imtU  a  moment  when  in  ail  proba- 
bility they  must  come  too  late.  In 
discussing  the  responsibility  of  the 
parties  to  this  '  mysterious  circum- 
stance,' Mr.  Ptescott,  without  bx^ 
presslv  deciding  the  doubt,  can 
'hardly  supnose,'  that  Philip  was 
the  author  of  the  delav  (soearros  de 
Etpauat  tardevietteu  OMMMca.%  and 
thinks  it  *  seems  more  probable' 
that  the  viceroy  '  shrunk  irom  the 
danffer'  of  ventunn^  his  fleet.  The 
vecfu  of  Don  Grarcia  is  then  men* 
tioned  as  an  '  act  of  retributive 
justice,'  with  the  remark,  that '  his 


fato  nui^  not  be  thought,  t^ter  ail, 
coneUu»ue  evidenoe  that  he  had  not 
acted  in  obedience  to  the  private 
instructioiis  of  his  soverei^'  (voL  iL 
451).  The  «X0iMie  thus  msinuated 
is  obvious.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  on  both  points  in  questi<Mi 
thiNDe  are  positive  assertions  (by 
Cabrera)  which  Mr.  Prescott  has 
not  mentioned.  At  the  crisis  of 
the  siege,  he  says,  Don  Garcia 
wrote  to  the  grand  master,  expressly 
justifying  his  delay  by  orders  from 
bpain.t  At  a  later  period  Cabr^n 
states  the  true  cause  of  the  viceroy's 
disgraee— complaints,  namely,  from 
the  Sicilians  concerning  his  adminis- 
tration of  justice^  —  a  statemenit 
ooiufinaed  by  other  authorities.  Don 
Garcaa  onlv  experienced  a  fate  oom- 
mmi  to  all  the  viceroys  of  Sicily 
during  this  age  (Sicilia  fatal  d  sus 
Virr^jfea)'.  sacrificed  to  the  pdicr 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid,§  whica 
kept  tbeia  in  collision  with  the 
States  of  the  Island ;  and  ailer  a 
time*  when  the  odium  grew  exces* 
sive,  replaced  th/»n  bjr  others,  for 
whom  the  eame  destiny  was  re- 
served. Por  the  HUipiflgfll  of 
Toledo  no  other  cause  need  be 
sought :  it  was  the  same  lot  which 
haa  fallen  to  his  predecessors, 
Goazaga  and  Medina  Sidonia ; 
which,  after  himi  Pescara  only 
escaped  bv  a  premature  death,  and 
Coloana*  nis  successor,  had  to  en* 
dure. 

In  a  future  edition  Mr.  Prescott 
will  probably  revise,  if  he  do  not 
abridge,  this  section  of  his  work. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  the 
chapters  on  Don  Carlos  and  on  £lin- 
beth  de  Yalois,  with  which  the 
second  volume  ends.  It  has  already 
been  aaid  that  Mr.  Prescott's  re- 
searches have  not  cleared  up  the 
mystery  which  hangs  over  the  fate 
of  these  personages.  The  romantic 
notion  of  a  foimdden  attachment 
between  Elisabeth  and  her  ete}>-«oa 
— if  it  were  ever  more  than  an  idle 


*  Nektber  Bosio's  older  work,  nor  the  modern  HitU^  of  tke  Knightt  of  St* 
John,  by  TaafBb  (London,  185  a,  a  book  of  raal  merit  and  research,  eocenirio  in 
manner,  but  full  of  genuine  vigour,)  aeems  to  be  known  to  Mr.  Prescott.  He  has 
laboured  much  in  the  decoration  of  this  narmtiye ;  but  judieious  readers  will  ^pnSet 
Watson's  more  concise  sketch,  which  is  full  enough  tor  the  puxpose,  and  thou£^ 
simple,  not  inelegant. 

t  Lib.  vL  371.    No  le  maravilUwe  su  dilaeion,  vimendo  de  B&j^aSia  la$  erdenoi. 

X  Lib.  vi.  478. 

§  For  a  full  exposition  of  this  hcmeless  condition  of  the  SioiUan  Vioeroyalty 
under  Phihp,  see  Banks.    PUnten  and  Tolker,  v.  Sttd.  Europ.  i.  157—365. 
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l^nfDXak  mnooEtf  esog^ht  up  by 
foreign  poets-— has  long  sinee  been 
rejected  by  bistonans  on  this  side  of 
the  PyreneeB;  and  in  Spain  itself 
probablj  was  never  dreamed  of. 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Presoott  c^iserreB, 
*  the  aallowy  sieldy '  (1m  mi^t  have 
added  defifrmet^  *  boy  of  Ibnrteen — 
for  Carlos  was  no  <^der  at  the  time 
of  Isabdla's  marriage — was  pos- 
sessed of  too  few  personal  attrao- 
tioos  to  make  it  nrobaUe  that  he 
could  have  tonched  the  heut  of  his 
beauiilol  stepmother,  had  she  been 
lightly  dispoaed.'  The  partieulars 
obtained  ny  Mr.  Preseott  establish 
beyond  question  a  yiew  of  the  dis- 
position and  oondnet  of  the  Frinoe 
which  has  alwnys  preTailed  in  Spain. 
He  was  spoiled  in  childhood  by  the 
ov«r-indiUgenoe  of  his  gnardiaa,  the 
Segent  Jnana ;  as  a  boy  his  temper 
was  irascible,  and  his  disposition 
wilful  and  obstinate;  as  he  grew 
older,  slightly  deformed,  —  one 
shoulder  being  higher,  and  one  leg 
ahorterthan  tl^other, — he  exhibited 
the  rehemenee  and  irritability,  b(Nr- 
dmng  on  madness,  whidi  oflen 
accompany  j^ysical  derangement. 
His  habits  were  loose,  penrerse,  and 
indecorous;  and  authentic  instances 
are  related  of  his  outrageous  violence 
towards  some  of  the  firat  personages 
at  court,  by  whom  he  had  been 
liiwarted  or  olfended.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year,  his  skull  was  fractured 
by  a  fiuL ;  and  from  this  time  forth 
the  increased  extravagance  of  his 
behaviour  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
positive  insanity  of  an  injured 
Drain.  That  under  these  circum- 
stances he  was  excluded  by  his 
father  from  public  affairs;  tfaiat  he 
resented  the  exclusion,  grew  im- 
patient of  the  restraint  imposed  by 
residence  st  court,  and  made  various 
attempts  to  escape — are  facts  now 
demonstrated.  The  concern  which 
he  is  alleged  to  have  Mi  for 
the  Low  Countries  is  more  doubt- 
ful;   it  seems  certain  that  he  had 


plaimed  a  flight  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  whiraier  with  Belgium 
or  ti^e  £mperor*s  court  fina%^  in 
view,  may  be  questioned.  Here- 
upon fdlowed  his  confinement  hj 
JHiilip,  and  soon  afterward  his 
death:  the  real  cause  of  the  one, 
the  real  manner  of  the  other,  are 
still  undetermined.  Sndi,  in  brief, 
is  the  result  of  Mr.  Prescott's  in- 
vestigations: which  coincides  prettv 
nearly,  up  to  the  last  point,  witn. 
liie  popular  view  of  the  subject  in 
Spain.  Of  this  a  vivid  picture  is 
grren  by  Ximenes  Enciso,  in  his 
orama,  £11  Principe  Don  Carlos, 
a  work  of  high  merit,  by  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  age  of  Lope.* 
In  this  piece,  the  stem,  yet  cour- 
teous and  composed,  orthodox, 
laborious  monarui,  is  placed  in 
striking  contrast  with  his  turbulent 
headstrong  son,  agitated  by  violent 
passions  and  shucen  by  disease; 
clamouring  for  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, whik  planning  his  escape  from 
court,  and  secretly  treating  with 
Montigny,  agent  of  the  Flemish 
rebels.  At  lengiii  his  violence 
becomes  outrageous  ;  his  schemes 
are  discovered:  Philip  directs  his 
imprisonment;  at  the  same  time, 
Montigny,  arrested  in  the  palace, 
is  secreUy  put  to  death  by  the 
gtxrrote.  The  Prince,  furious  at  his 
confinement,  completes  the  ruin  of 
his  shattered  health  by  fits  of 
excess  and  abstinence ;  and  beforo 
lon^  expires,  making  a  penitent  and 
Christian  end.  It  will  be  seen  how 
nearly  this  sketch  agrees  with  the 
narrative,  discovered  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  of  the  Ayuda  de  Camara; 
whose  account,  it  must  be  said,  has 
a  suspicious  air  of  having  been  com- 
posed cum  cusensu  tupertorum.  The 
causes  of  a  darker  kind  suggested  for 
the  imprisonment,  the  suil^^ises  as  to 
the  manner  of  Ids  deatii,  and  as  to 
Philip's  share  in  it,  are  discuBsed, 
but  not  solved.  The  question  re- 
maiDS  one  of  conjecture   on  boUi 


*  Distinguighed  beyond  moot  othen  for  his  power  in  character  painting.  All 
of  hia  pieces  known  to  ub  are  historical.  His  first — (the  pattern  work,  sava  Mon- 
talvan,  Para  Todo8,  for  Buck  compoaitionB) — ^was  on  the  Medicis  of  Florence  ; 
another,  La  Mayor  ffeuana  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.f  gives  a  lively  sketch  of 
popular  impresBions  oonoeming  his  life  at  YuBte  ;  which  would  have  fumished  some 
interesting  illaatrationB  to  Mr.  Stirling,  whom  it  has  escaped.  The  play  on  Don 
Carlos,  it  seems,  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Presoott ;  who  names,  of  Spanish  pUy  writers 
on  the  subject,  only  Montalvan,  in  whose  piece,  £1  Begvmdo  Seneca  de  Eepada, 
Carlos  is  but  a  secondary  figure,  lost  to  sight  before  the  end  of  the  drama» — the 
principals  being  the  king  and  Don  Juan  of  Austria. 
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sides ;  whether  the  crime  of  Carlos 
were  meditated  parricide^  rebellion, 
or  heresy — ^whetner  there  were  any 
crime  at  all,  beyond  that  of  his  stand- 
ing  in  the  way  of  Philip's  scheme  of 
an  Austrian  marriage — as  imputed 
by  Orange  in  Im  Apology — ^is  open  to 
as  much  doubt  as  ever.  As  to  the 
death,  violent  or  natural,  if  tes- 
timonies be  sought,  the  number  and 
weight  seem  to  be  with  the  accusers, 
Wifliam  of  Orange  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  This,  at  all  events,  may  be 
taken  as  certain:  that  Philip  nad 
cause  of  anger,  might  have  had 
occasion  to  fear;  could  not  desire 
such  a  successor,  could  not  well  de- 
stroy him  openly;  and  was  not  a 
man  to  hesitate  u>r  a  moment  in  the 
commission  of  any  act,  however 
atrocious,  that  his  anger,  fear,  or 
interest  suggested.  More  than  this, 
the '  dread  repositories '  of  Simancas, 
as  Mr.  Prescott  terms  them,  have 

not  l*ft VAft.1  l>o 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  of  Yalois 
soon  followed  that  of  Carlos ;  and 
though  it  may  be  that  the  coinci- 
dence quickened  suspicion,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  created  it ;  Mr. 
Prescott  believes  her  death  to  have 
been  a  natural  one;  but  what  he 
urges  in  contradiction  of  the  express 
charges  against  Philip  by  contem- 
poraries, IS  purely  negative.  To 
these  charges,  the  coincidence  of 
which  is  remarkable,  the  sum  of  his 
rejoinder  lies  in  the  absence  of  any 
hints  of  foul  play,  and  in  sugges- 
tions of  Philip  s  goodunderstan£ng 
with  his  queen,  in  the  letters,  which 
he  has  examined,  from  Elizabeth's 
fVench  servants,  &c.  As  to  the 
former,  it  is  plain  that  silence  can, 
at  the  most,  import  no  more  than 
that  they  knew  nothing  but  what 
they  have  told :  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  be  suffered  to  see  any- 
thing which  Philip  might  not  wish 
known.  As  for  the  latter,  it  is  so  no- 


torious a  trait  of  Philip's  insidious 
character,  as  painted  by  Enciso  :*— 

Que  de  la  risa  al  cuchillo 
No  hiw  en  9u  enUrtza  ud  dedo : 
— (he  could  smile  one  moment  and 
stab  the  next) — ^that  no  show  of 
kindness  on  his  part  is  the  slightest 
evidence  against  murderous  mten- 
tions.  The  only  question  is,  had  he  a 
motive  ?  Orange  says  he  had :  the 
wish  for  another  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  this  through  an  alliance  by  mar- 
riage with  Austria:  in  order  to  which 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first 
be  widowed ;  and  then,  to  obtain  a 
dispensation  for  manring  his  own 
niece,f  a  pretext,  sucn  as  the  loss 
of  an  heir  apparent,^  was  required — 
hence  the  destruction  of  Carlos  and 
of  Elizabeth. 

Such  was  the  chtu^e  presented  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by   one 
whose  eminence  and  character  nve 
his    words   a    weight  which    mr. 
Prescott  —  not    without    Spanish 
leanings  —  does     not    sufficiently 
aJlow.     To  this   must  be    added 
ike  report  of  other  contemporaries, 
who  in  varying  terms  substantially 
repeat  the  same  accusation.      On 
the  whole,  the  case,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  disposed  of  by 
negative  inferences;  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  positive  proof  can  be 
obtamed  in  favour  of  Philip.    It 
may  perhaps  be  safely  concluded 
that  Elizabeth's  undoubted    kind- 
ness for  Don  Carlos  was  altogether 
innocent;    it  is  possible  that   his 
attachment  to  her, — which  seems  to 
be  established, — may  have  been  no- 
thing but  gratitude  for  this  kind- 
ness.    But  it  does  not  follow  that 
Philip's  suspicious  eye  would  cer- 
tainly view  even  the  most  harmless 
goodwill  on   either   side   without 
sinister  interpretations :  everything 
known  of  his  character  would  sug- 
gest   the   very   reverse    of  this.^ 
KeverthelesB,  a  murder,  if  murder 


*  Less  vivid  in  Cabrera's  prose :  «»  riaa  y  euchiUo  eroM  confines:  which  Mr. 
Prescott  quotes,  without  observing  that  it  was  a  prover^fU  trait  of  Philip's 
character ;  and,  as  we  see  from  Enciso's  entertzOf  considered  admirable  by  Spaniards 
of  the  17th  century. 

t  This  was  positive  incest ;  but  all  previous  Portuguese  and  Austrian  inter- 
marriaffes  of  this  house,  since  Maximilian's  time,  went  perilously  near  it.  The 
injunction  of  the  famous  epigram,  *  Felix  Austria  nube,*  thus  followed  out^  did 
not  lead  to  happy  results :  the  miserable  decay  of  the  Hapsburg  stock  in  Spain 
was  the  natnnd  punishment  of  such  family  connexions ;  while  nothing,  after  all, 
was  retained  of  what  they  brought  to  the  state. 

t  It  is  said  that  in  his  latter  years  he  actually  forbade  his  favourite  daughter 
(Isabella  CUra  Eu^ia)  to  converse  with  the  Infante  (afterwards  Philip  III.) 
without  first  informing  him  I 
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there  was,  is  more  probable  for 
'reason  of  state' than  for  jealousy. 
The  mystery,  in  fine,  subsists,  and 
conjecture  will  continue  to  play  with 
it  as  heretofore. 

We  proceed  to  minor  matters.  It 
has  already  been  hinted  that  the  de- 
corations of  this  work  may  be  thought 
too  elaborate  by  readers  of  a  severe 
taste;  who  wUl  observe  that  Mr. 
Prescott's  style  has  not  improved  in 
simplicity — ^the  rarest  excellence  in 
writing — by  practice.  He  is  indeed 
some^diat  too  fond  of  sonorous  pas- 
sages ;  in  which  at  times,  clauses  are 
introduced  rather,  it  would  seem,  for 
the  sake  of  rounding  a  period,  than 
of  adding  to  its  significance.  His 
ordinary  narrative  manner  is  far 
more  agreeable ;  though  not  always 
free  from  errors  of  language :  such 
as :  •  Inferior  in  qualities,  for  ex- 
citing affection' ;  *  invoking  the  de- 
puties '  (for  inviting),  '  the  members 
swelled  to  the  number  of  3000,'  '  the 
emperor  took  Alva  along  with  him 
on  nis  campaign,'  *  relieved  of  the 
presence,' '  it  came  hard  to  the  duke 
to  execute  the  treaty,'  *  the  condition 
which  bodes  the  coming  contest,' 
'foreboded '  (for  foresaw),  *  the  fate 
of  their  lord.'  Other  phrases  occur, 
if  not  absolutely  incorrect,  certainly 
inelegant,  '^ilip  pushing  for' 
ward  his  journey,'  'Spain  pre- 
cluded from  pushing  her  specula* 
tions  in  the  regions  of  science,* '  the 
prince  usually  made  hut  one  nap 
ofit: 

False  or  mixed  figures,  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  an  ambitious  style,  are 
not  wanting  in  places  of  display; 
such  as :  *  fathomless  ravine  choked 
up  by  debris,'  *  rural  labours  broken 
by  the  warwhoojp  of  the  savage,' 
*  necromancer  raising  a  storm/  &c. 
At  times  the  effect  of  one  sentence 
neutralizes  the  other.  Thus,  in  an 
ornate  description  (ii.  161)  of  the 
terrors  of  Alva's  arrival  it  is  said  that 
'  The  inhabitants  beheld  the  heavens 
darkening  around  them,  and  the 
signs  of  tne  tempest  at  hand.  A  still 
deeper  gloom  lay  upon  Brussels,  now 
the  residence  of  Alva,'  .  .  .  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  that '  most  of 
the  courtiers  who  remained,'  'the 
gilded  insects  that  loved  the  sun^ 
shine,  had  left  the  regent's  palace, 
and  gone  to  pay  theur  homage  at 
Culemborg  House ' — ^head  quarters 
of  Alva — eentre  of  the  gloom  afore- 
said! 


Of  mere  redundance  of  language, 
the  following  instances  will  sufBce : 
'  Every  one  Knows  the  importance 
of  a  popular  name  to  a  faction,  a 
fiom  ae  guerre,  under  which  its  mem* 
bers  may    rally    and    make    head 
together  as  an  independent  party,* 
On  the  assault  by  the  Mahometan 
besiegers  of  Mazarquivir,  held  by 
the  Spaniards,  Mr.  Prescott  pauses 
to  observe :  '  It  was  the  old  battle 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross;  the 
hery  African,  and  the  cool  indomi- 
table European :    arquebuss    and 
pike,  sabre  and    scimitar    clashed 
fearfully  against  each  other,  while 
high  above  the  din  rose  the  war- 
cries    of  *  Allah  *  and    *  St  Jago,' 
showing  the  creeds  and  countries  of 
the  combatants,*    Again,  'the  heads 
of  fifty  Turks  who  had  fallen  .... 
were  cut  off—as  we  are  told — by  the 
garrison,   and  sent,  as    the  grisly 
trophies  of  their  victory,  to  Oran, 
showing  the  feelings  of  bitter  hatred, 
perhaps  of  fear,  with  which  this  peo- 
ple was   regarded   by   the    Chris- 
tians.'   In  a  work,  which  in  any 
case  must  be  voluminous,  such  a 
waste  of  words  may  justly  be  com- 
plained of. 

This  however  is  not  the  sole  ob- 

1'ection.  It  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  certain 
ooseness  in  the  terms  of  reference 
— direct  or  incidental— to  matters  of 
historical  fact,  which  impairs  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.  In  common 
discourse,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
usual  to  speak  of  the '  Bach  of  Kome 
by  Bourbon — ^who  was  slain  before 
the  walls  were  taken  ; — but  history 
requires  more  precision.  The  war 
provoked  by  Paul  IV.  is  truly  des- 
cribed (i.  167)  as  one  into  which 
that  Pontiff  '  had  plunged  without 
preparation,      conducted     without 

Iudgment,  and  terminated  without 
lonour  ....  which  brought  little 
honour  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  it;  out  on  the  other  hand, 
a  full  measure  of  all  those  calamities 
which  always  follow  in  the  train  of 
war.'  Yet  it  is  soon  afterwards  said  of 
the  same  war,  that '  it  vras  nobly  0071* 
cetveif,  though  impracticable.'  Alva 
in  his  embassy  to  France  (1559) 
displays  '  all  the  stately  demeanour 
of  a  true  Spanish  hidalgo.*  Aeain, 
on  another  occassion,  '  Mendoza, 
fourth  Duke  of  Infantado,'  is  praised 
as  '  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Cas- 
tUian  hidalgo,*  Both  these  person- 
ages   were   grandes  (high  nobles) 
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of  tlie  first  class  :*  hidalguia,  per  se 
imports  mere  gentle,  as  (nstinguished 
from  plebeian ;  the  former  class 
homhres  lihres,  the  latter  pecheros, 
gent  taillahle  et  carveable.  To  ex- 
tol a  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  Hamil- 
ton, as  afine  specimen  of  the  English 
squire,  would  nearly  produce  the 
same  effect.  With  the  Scotch  refor- 
mation, it  is  said  that '  the  ^ty  cross 
had  gone  round  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Scotland' :  Yenice  is  de- 
picted— (Venice  stiU  one  of  the 
Dusiest  marts  of  the  world)  —  as 
sitting  on  her  *  lonely  watch-tower 
in  the  Adriatic' ;  the  neet,  of  seventy 
8hi})8,  in  which  Philip  returns  to 
Spain,  is  '  a  little  navy.'  Such  epi- 
thets as  'great  Protestant  champion' 
applied  to  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to 
Orange,  that  of  leader  in  a  'religious 
war,'  are  scarcely  admissible;  imply- 
ing at  least  questionable  views  of 
their  respective  positions.  The 
modem  traveller,  if  conversant  with 
older  times,  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that '  the  present  in  Spain  is  but  the 
mirror  of  the  past.  Li  other  coun- 
tries fashions  become  antiquated, 
old  errors  exploded,  early  tastes  re- 
£>rmed.  Not  so  in  the  peninsula. 
The  traveller  has  only  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  to  find  himse^a  contem* 
porary  of  the  iGth  cewtuny!* 

In  the  translation  of  his  texts 
Mr.  Prescott  is  not  always  so  care- 
ful as  could  be  wished.  Thia  is  a 
point  of  moment  in  a  history  founded 
to  some  extent  on  impublished 
papers;  in  the  use  of  which,  m 
already  observed,  the  utmost 
fidelity  is  requisite,  so  that  the  true 
sense  and  nothing  more,  still  less 
anything  at  variance  with  it,  shall 
be  given.  Por  a  case  of  deviation 
from  this  rule,  see  the  account  (L 
67)  of  Philip's  first  interview,  on 
panish  ground,  with  Elizabeth  de 


I 


Valois  ;  where  an  interpolation  by 
the  translator  f^es  the  anecdote  a 
colour  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  original  (Brant6me).  On  ar« 
riving  at  Guadalajara, — 

The  Princess  Joanna  (Juana)  came 
down  to  receive  her  sister-in-law,  and, 
after  an  affectionate  salutation,  con- 
ducted her  te  tbe  saloon,  where  Philip, 
attended  by  his  son  (Don  Carlos),  was 
awaiting  bis  bride.  It  was  the  first 
time  Isabella  had  seen  her  destined 
lord.  She  now  gased  on  him  so  in- 
tently, that  he  good'hwnowredly  atked 
her  'if  she  were  looking  te  see  if  he 
had  any  grey  hairs  on  his  head  V  The 
bluntness  of  the  question  somewhat  dis- 
concerted her,'  &c '  Isabella 

was  in  her  fifteenth  year,t  and  Philip 
in  his  thirty-fonrth. 

Brant6me's  words  are — 'Elle  se 
mit  Sir  le  contempler  si  fixement,  que 
le  Soy,  ne  le  trouvantpas  hon  (not 
liking  this),  'luy  demanda,  '  Q,u4 
mirais,  si  tengo  eanas  f*  Ges  mote 
luy  touch^rent  si  fort  au  cosur' 
(hiurdly  the  efiect  of  &  good-humoured 
question !)  '  que  depuis  on  augura 
mainour  elle/ 

When  news  of  the  image  -breaking 
in  Flanders  arrived  in  Spain,  IHiilip, 
says  Mr.  Prescott,  quotiag  from 
Gachard's  AnaUotes,  'burst  forth, 
it  is  said,  into  the  most  violent^  uf 
anger,  and,  tearing  his  heard,  ex- 
claimed, '  It  shall  cost  them  dear  I 
by  the  soul  of  my  father  I  swear  it 
^t  shall  cost  diem  dear  1' '  adding* 
*If  true,  it  affords  a  solitery  exeep* 
tion  to  the  habitual  self-command 
of  the  monarch.  The  account 
given  by  Hopper,  &c.  ('that  he 
maintained  his  usual  serenity')  is 
the  mxxe  probable  of  the  two.' 
There  is  nothing  in  the  words 
quoted  from  Gacnard,  if  properly 
rendered,  iia^ying  ouy  exoeptionsi 
display  on  Plulips  part:  'll  leur 


*  For  the  especial  state  and  privilege  of  the  Dnans,  asgxandM  of  the  first 
class,  see  SaUuaar  y  Mendoza.  Jjignidades  de  Qastiita  y  Leon,  U  iii  cap.  xvi., 
and  the  supplement  to  his  work,  bv  CarriUe.  The  style  of  hidalgo,  as  implying 
simple  gentry,  is  explained,  fh>m  the  best  Spanish  authorities,  by  SeMen,  Tides 
of  ffononr,  Second  Edition,  London,  576,  et  seq.  For  a  concise  and  decirive 
prooC  see  Mart^  Farmm  deproeederen  Cortes  (Aragon).  One  of  the  articles,  after 
naming  oertam  grmndes,  who  have  a  right  to  their  summons,  adds,  'Los  JSidalgot^ 
(the  men  gsntry),  *nofueden  alegar posesum  de  set  Uamados,' 

t  BJBrei,  in  a  note^  Mr.  IVesoott  assya,  '  there  is  evan  more  VBoertsinty  than  ia 
usual  in  reoard  to  a  hiifn  age.'  Cabrera  says  eighteen  si  the  time  of  her  marriage 
(i5(k>),  aad  De  Thoo»  only  dewen  when  betrothed  (In  1559).  Ihere  seems  to  ba 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  date  in  Mor^,  who  aives  a  Ust  of  afl  Henry  II. 'a  childrea, 
with  the  year  and  day  of  the  birth  of  eadi:  Elizabeth's  is  April  xj^  1545  (tha 
same  year  as  Don  Carlos) ;  this  agrees  with  the  age  in  the  IseeS  pretty  nearly. 
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en  co^tera  cher,  «Ven<t-t-il,  en  se 
i^awt  la  harhe ;  not  'tearing  his 
beard,'  but  merely  grasping  it,  as 
the  Orientals  do,  on  solemn  oeca- 
sions.  It  was  Philip's  habit,  men- 
tioned by  others  who  have  described 
his  remarkable  self-oommand,  as  an 
evidence  of  it.  '  The  only  gesture/ 
says  BAnke,*  quoting  from  a  con* 
temporary  notice,  '  which  he  was 
ever  seen  to  use,  when  surprised  or 
angered,  was  tiie  same  Miiioh  we 
observe  in  the  eravest  of  Arabs— ^he 
laid  hold  of  his  beard  with  one  hand.' 
In  the  above,  the  originals  are 
subjoined  in  notes ;  and  uie  reader 
can  himself  make  the  needful  cor- 
rection. But  this  is  not  the  case 
Where,  a  inference  only  being  given 
to  authorities  not  witiun  everyone's 
leach,  negligence  or  error  may  be 
more  deceptive.  A  document, 
for  instance,  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Itoyal  Academy  of 
Madrid,  furnishes  some  curious  par- 
faeulars  of  Philip's  marriage  nego- 
tiations  with  Elizabeth  Tudor,  after 
Mary's  death.  Feria,  the  ambas- 
sador, is  instructed  to  make  an  offer; 
'  accompanied  however  by  some  very 
prudent  conditions.  It  was  to  to 
tmderstood  that  Elisabeth  must  be 
8  Soman  Catholic,  and  if  not  one 
already,  must  repudiate  her  errors, 
snd  become  one.  Skewaa  to  ohtatn 
a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for 
the  marriage,'  &c.  The  wording  of 
the  clause  marked  in  italics  seemed 
strange ;  and  suggested  a  reference 
to  the  original,— where  it  was  found 
with  a  material  difference.  The 
words  are :  Que  hay  a  depedir  dis-- 
pensa  y  absolucion,  &c. — ask,  appUf 
Jfhr,  not  obtain.  The  variation  is 
not  trivial;  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  reasonable  and 
an  impertinent  proposal.  It  was 
enough  that  Elizabeth  should  testify 
her  obedience  by  ashing — ^the  oh- 
iainimg  would  be  an  object  of 
Philip's  own  care.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  to  avoid  this  kind  of  inaccuracy. 


which  no  rhetorical  effect  can  com- 
pensate. 

Some  minor  errata  in  translation 
will  be  more  easily  corrected.  The 
betrothal  of  Elizabeth  is  'cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  St,  Maty* 
— ^a  misnomer  of  the  cathedral  of 
N6tre  Dame.  'Marshal  Termes,' 
whom  Egmont  (^feated  at  Grave - 
lines,  is  me  Mar6chal  de  Thermes 
of  French  annals ;  and  the  Abb6 
San  Eeal,  the  well-known  romancer 
St.  S^al.  These  are  French  in 
Spanish  masks.  In  his  account  of 
the  siege  of  Malta,  Mr.  Prescott, 
following  Yertdt,  conceals  a  famous 
Spaniard  in  a  French  disguise. 
In  the  Chevalier  de  Medran,  who 
plays  a  distinguished  part  there, 
we  recognise  the  good  knight, 
Gbnzalez  de  Medrano,t  scion  of 
one  of  tiiose  noble  Castihan  fami- 
lies that  won  the  cross  borne  in  their 
arms  at  the  battle  of  Las  Navas.{ 
We  ascribe  to  the  seduction  of  a 
sounding  phrase,  the  error  in  trans* 
lating  Strada's  JSfurales  maehinas : 
— ^the  cannon  fired  by  Noircarmes 
against  Valenciennes  m  1567,  says 
Mr.  Prescott,  'threw  into  that  city 
three  thousand  bombs,'  The  very 
author  quoted  distinotly  states  else- 
where§  that  the  first  of  these  ex- 
plosives was  used  at  the  sie^  of 
W achtendonck,  in  1588 ;  indeed, 
ihe  enormous  number  in  the  text 
might  alone  have  suggested  caution. 

Sefore  dosing  the  list  of  notes, 
which,  with  an  eye  to  fiiture  edi- 
tions, may  be  regarded  with  in- 
dulgence,— ^we  demur  to  the  state- 
ment (i.  39),tha!t '  the  performance  of 
A  comedy  of  Ariosto'  at  a  court  festi- 
val at  YaUadolid  (1548),  was  a 
proof  that  Italian  literature  of  that 
class  (if  indeed  of  any  class)  '  had 
now  commended  itself,  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  popular  taste.'  Couvt 
shows,  exhibited  to  amuse  foreign 
princes,  could  be  no  evidence  of 
what  was  popular  in  Spain.  Some* 
what  later  she  adopted  with  favourjt 
Uie  ItaUan  Ijrrios ;  but  neither  then 


*  FUralen  und  VoOterifon  Siki  Ewropa,  i.  128. 

t  TMfe's  Kni^  of  St.  John,  iv.  35—37. 

t  Arffote  de  MoUma,  Noldeza  del  Andalueia,  cap.  xlvii. 

§  Dec.  iL  lib.  x.  448,  l^e  minutely  deseribes  the  new  nrisiwU,  which  he  says 
had  been  invented  but  a  few  months  previously.  Schfller  had  made  the  same  error 
before  Mr.  Prescott. 

II  "Vet  these,  even,  were  rather  the  study  of  a  select  daas^  than  the  delight  of 
what  can  be  termed  a  popictor  taste. 
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nor  at  any  other  time  would  endure 
on  the  stage  either  the  Italian  or 
any  other  lashion  of  foreign  drama : 
showing  herein  that  hefdthy  poetic 
instinct  which,  fifty  years  after- 
wards, gave  birth  to  her  own  na- 
tional comedy  —  the  glory  of  her 
literature. 

Mr.  Prescott  must  also  be  cor- 
rected when  he  says  that  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  after  his  banishment 
from  court  (».  e.,  after  1568),  'pro- 
fited by  his  exile  to  give  to  the  world 
those  remarkable  compositions,  both 
in  history  and  romance,  that  form 
an  epoch  in  the  national  literature.' 
The  single  romance  ascribed  to 
Mendoza — (he  never  owned  it)— 
the  LazariUo,  was  composed  and 
published  long  before  his  exile.  It 
16  understood  to  have  been  written 
by  him  while  a  student  at  Salaman- 
ca (^B^S'S^)'  Ohra  de  su  mocedad 
en  Salamanca,  says  Sedano.*  It  is 
certain  that  it  was  in  print  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  1553;  and  not 
unlikely  that  there  were  earlier 
Spanish  editions. 

The  portraits  which  appropriately 
embellish  these  volumes,  are:— 
Fhili{>,  when  young,  after  Titian:  a 
speaking  likeness  ^yond  all  doubt, 
with  a  cold  supercilious  expression  in 
the  mouth,  and  malicious  eyes,  of 
a  sinister,  almost  feline  penetration ; 
Mary  Tudor,  the   same  pinched, 


anxious,  old  face  that  we  know  in 
Lodge;  Margaret  of  Parma,  less 
mannish  on  the  canvas  than  she 
is  drawn  by  the  pen,  with  an  open, 
not  impleasing  cast  of  features; 
Alva,  bearded  and  grim,  a  lank, 
proud  visage,  di^ified,  yet  withal 
narrow  and  forbidding;  and  Don 
Carlos,  sullen  and  sheepish-looking 
in  his  fine  clothes,  with  a  scared^ 
vicious  glance  in  his  eyes,  thin- 
lipped  and  round  shouldered — an 
unpromising  figure  of  a  prince,  and 
ill  suited  for  the  hero  of  a  Schiller 
or  Alfieri. 

Here  we  must  close  a  notice 
which  may  have  seemed  too  long 
already,  and  not  too  entertaining* 
We  have,  however,  thought  it  better 
to  examine,  than  merely  to  give 
praises  and  extracts,  —  partly  be- 
cause these  can  be  of  little  service 
to  a  book  which  every  one  will  read; 
partly  because  the  present  is  but 
the  nrst  edition  of  a  work  still  in 
progress :  so  that  revisal  of  what  has 
Been  published,  and  consideration 
of  what  is  yet  to  come,  may  be  sug- 
gested with  some  prospect  of  being 
useful.  In  this  pomt  of  view  it  may 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Prescott  will  re- 
gard attentive  comment  as  the  best 
compliment  we  could  pay  to  the 
character  and  pretensions  of  his 
work,  and  to  his  motives  in  com- 
posing it.  I.  B.  C. 


FAMILIAE  EPISTLES  FEOM  lEELAND. 

From  Tbbbncb  Flynn,  E8<j.,  to  Dennis  Mobiabtt,  Esq.,  Barrister^ 

at'Iaio,  London. 


Flax  Lodge,  CoDnemara^ 
aoth  Deo.>  1855. 

Mt  dbab  Dbnnis, 

YOUE  last  letter  after  so  long  a 
silence  was  a  source  of  much 
speculation  to  me,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  variety  of  in- 
telli^nce  you  contrived  to  squeeze 
into  it,  but  because  by  its  caligraphy , 
no  less  than  its  contents,  it  showed 
me  that  you  are  acquiring  at  last 
(time  for  you !)  some  fixity  of  cha- 
racter. Ijet  your  wise  people  who 
refuse  their  assent  to  all  doctrines 
that  are  not  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, say  what  they  like,  they  never 


can  shake  my  belief  in  an  intimate 
connexion  l>etween  the  tempera- 
ment, disposition,  passions,  and 
habits  of  a  man,  and  his  hand- 
writing. There  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  on  this  subject,  Dennis,  but 
I  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  by 
entering  at  large  upon  so  extensive 
an  inouirv.  I  will  only  just  ask 
you  wnether  you  ever  saw  a  letter 
written  under  the  influence  of  men- 
tal agitation,  that  did  not  materially 
difier  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
same  hand  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances P  Now  if  you  can  clearly 
trace  the  disturbance  of  the  mind  in 


*  Pamaao  Fspanol,  i.  iv. 
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Uie  disofderly  lines  aad  the  tremu- 
lous touches  of  the  pen,  mending 
gips  here  and  there  in  the  words, 
ana  trying  to  give  a  fictitious  steadi- 
nets  and  unity  to  the  whole,  you 
most  admit  tne  existence  of  that 
mysterious  sympathy  which,  opera* 
ting  through  the  nervous  organiza- 
tion, communicates  to  the  sheet  of 
paper  more  or  lees  the  impress  of 
the  immediate  emotion.  If,  on  the 
eantrary,  there  is  no  change  appa- 
KDt,  and  the  hand  that  guides  the 
pen  is  as  firm  in  the  hour  of  suffer- 
ing as  in  the  season  of  care  and  pros- 
pen  ty,  may  we  not  fairly  accept  it  as 
a  risible  proof  of  that  impertarbable 
strength  which  'looks  on  tempests 
and  is  never  shaken?'  The  hand- 
writing therefore  is  an  equally  cer- 
tain due  to  the  accidental  condi- 
taoDs  and  the  essential  attributes  of 
character.  And  I  contend  that  it  is 
even  a  more  perfect  reflex  of  the 
latter,  which  it  betrays  unconsci- 
onsly,  than  of  the  f<»mer,  which  we 
•«  generaUy  on  o«p  piard  againat. 
and  take  some  pains  to  disguise. 
How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the 
infinite  variety  of  hands  in  the  let- 
ters of  our  correspondents  P  Most 
men  are  taught  to  write  upon  pretty 
moch  the  same  system,  yet  there 
are  hardly  two  who  wnte  alike, 
exeept  by  the  force  of  constant  in- 
tereourse,  similarity  of  habits,  and 
foppery  of  imitation.  If  there  be 
not  some  occult  connexion  between 
the  moral  nature  and  the  penman- 
ship, how  IS  it  that  handwritings 
fjtow  up  into  such  distinctive  and 
individualized  forms,  resolving  them- 
selves into  pen-and-ink  features  as 
marked  in  their  expression  as  the 
features  of  the  face,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  an  index  to  the  mind  P 

The  only  exception  I  know  of  on 
a  Urge  scale  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
handwriting  of  women,  which  is 
nsuaUy  uniform  and  va^e,  evasive 
snd  unmeaning,  and  distinguished 
by  a  superfluity  of  hair  strokes  and 
panctuation,  or  none  at  all,  and  a 
prodigal  expenditure  of  space.  But 
Lere  again,  Dennis,  I  discern  a 
curious  confirmation  of  my  theory. 
If  the  handwriting  of  women  baffles 
aQ  attempt  at  speculation  on  their 
characters,  don't  yon  see  that  it  is 
on  that  account  aU  the  more  faithful 
to  its  source,  since  it  is  notorious 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  time 


to  the  present  year  of  grace,  the 
same  baffling  of  speculation  has  been 
going  on  in  re^d  to  women  them- 
selves. And  if  by  the  profoundest 
ingenuity  of  investigation,  aided  by 
the  closest  insight  into  their  actions, 
we  cannot  get  at  the  truth  of  their 
heart  or  brains,  intentions,  wishes, 
motives,  objects,  likings  or  dislik- 
ings,  antipathies  or  sympathies,  is 
it  not  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  the  enigmatical  style  of 
their  caligraphy  is  the  exact  type 
of  their  diaractersP  Perhaps  you 
will  turn  round  upon  me  with  the 
old  quotation  from!9ope,  and  tell  me 
that '  most  women  have  no  charac- 
ters at  all;'  or  as  it  was  better  stated 
long  before  by  Butler, 

The  souls  of  women  are  so  small. 
That  some  believe  they've  none  at  all. 

But  if  you  are  so  utterly  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decency,  so  graceless  and 
abandoned  as  to  maintain  such  an 
abominable  doctrine,  I  have  you 
again  upon  another  horn  of  my 
theory;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
expressive  of  a  human  being  who 
has  no  fixed,  definite,  or  inteUigible 
character,  than  that  manner  of  writ- 
ing from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
e:rtract  an  inference  of  any  kind, 
and  which  is  common,  with  almost 
imperceptible  and  certainly  imma- 
terial variations,  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Parian  fingers.  It  is  said  that 
the  grand  aim  of  female  education 
is  to  teach  women  to  conceal  their 
natures ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  their 
education  has  undoubtedly  been 
carried  to  the  height  of  perfection 
in  this  article  of  huidwritmg. 

The  diversity  of  men's  hands  is 
not  more  striking  than  their  par- 
ticular peculiarities.  Here  is  a 
miniature  note  which  occupies  three 
lines  and  a  half  in  the  centre  of  a 
sheet ;  written  in  the  ordinary  way 
it  would  fill  a  couple  of  pages.  The 
letters  are  not  larger  than  the  head 
of  the  smallest  pin.  It  must  be 
read  by  the  help  of  a  powerful  lens, 
which  will  disclose  to  vou  a  sym- 
metry and  accuracy  of  form  that 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  admiration 
and  surprise.  Now,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it  that  the  writer  has  a 
facultjr  for  small  and  minute  things, 
by  which  he  is  marked  out  from  uie 
herd  of  his  associates,  and  upon 
which  he  plumes  himself  as  a 
speciality.     He  has  a  genius   for 
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dates,  for  little  facts,  for  genealogies, 
for  precision  in  dress,  diction,  or 
personal  habits ;  he  is  a  stickler  for 
routine;    a   man   milliner   in  his 
tastes ;  a  sort  of  wonderful '  calcu- 
lating boy,'  in  some  nook  or  comer 
of  a  favourite  pursuit ;  or  something 
else  in  which  this  express  quality  of 
neatness,  or  elaborate  tnfling,  or 
dose  packing,  shows  itself  conspicu- 
ously.   Turn  from  this  handwriting 
to  another  which  sprawls  in  loose 
and  gigantic   characters    over  the 
sheet,  and  in  which  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  matter  bears  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  surface  it  covers 
as  Falstaff 's  pennyworth  of  bread  to 
his  immortal  ocean  of  sack.    Have 
you  the  least  doubtwhateyer,Dennis, 
avick,  that  this  is  a  rash,  wild,  in- 
considerate,   harum-scarum     indi- 
vidual ;   that  his  thoughts,  such  as 
tikey  are,  are  always  eimer  in  a  ter- 
lible  hurry  or  in  a  state  of  inextri- 
cable confusion;    that  logic   ia   a 
terra  ineoanita  to  him ;  mat  he  is 
pursued  through  life  by  an  Ineri- 
toble  f ataUty-4uch  as  living  some^ 
thing  behind  whidi  he  ought  to  take 
with  him  when  he  is  going  on  a 
journey,  or  arriving  just  in  time  to 
DO  too  late ;  mistaking  one  thing  fbr 
Another ;  forgetting  ms  own  name ; 
ttiking  afieotionately  after  the  health 
0f  a  cfoar  friend  that  died  last  week ; 
getting  the  tail  of  his  coat  perpetu^ 
ally  caught  in  the  door  he  is  closing 
behind  him;   i>lan^g   hi»  chair, 
with  alarming  indiffexvnce  to  the 
admonitionB  of  eacperience,  upon  the 
akirts  of  ladies'  caresses ;  and  oom^ 
mitting  a  thousand   social  laehew, 
aonsing   from   the   want   of   fore- 
tiiought  and  the  aetire  in£aeiice  of 
a  temperament  in  whidi  impulse 
rides  triumphant  over  reason  and 
reflection  P     These   are  only  two 
specimena  out  of  a  multitude  at 
numerous  as  the  sanda  on.  the  aea- 
ahore,  or  the  leaves   of  a  Iforth 
American  forest.    We  have  a  large 
variety  in  Ireland,  with  a  consider- 
able preponderaaee  in  favour  of  that 
broad-cast  hand  which  vspresenta 
tke  promiacvoua  scattering  of  iatel- 
leetual  powers,  and  tiie  waste  of 
time   and  opportunity.     I  mi^t 
HWBtion  to  you  also,  not  as  bemg 
axdusively  Ixish,  but  as  of  frequent 
aooorrence  amongst  us,  that  diudity 
of  hand  which  reverses  the  vene- 
lable  kgand  of  two  gentlesieii  loUed 


iuto  one,  andreveals  thephenomenon 
of  one  gentleman  divided  into  two. 
This  hM>it  of  writing  two  different 
hands,  one  of  whidi,  as  described  by 
George  Stevens,  the  writer  cannot 
read  himself,  «id  the  other  nobody 
can  read  for  him,  is  supposed  to 
have  come  into  fashion  in  tne  pabnj 
days  of  the  landlordoeracy  of  this 
country ;  an  era  in  our  notional  his- 
tory when  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
trifling  convenience  for  a  gentleman 
to  be  complete  master  of  several 
styles,  so  utterly  unlike  each  other 
that  his  most  intimate  friends  could 
not  swear  with  anv  decree  of  cer- 
tainty to  his  hanciwritmg.    There 
is  another  kind  of  sign  manual  which 
was  once  highly  popular,  but  which 
is  now  rapidly  gomg  out  through 
the  operation  of  the  business  habits 
that  are  coming  in  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Courts.    I  allude  to  that  cabalistio 
penmanship  which  nothing  short  of 
the  gift  of  second-sight  could  enable 
a  reader  to  decipher — a  hand  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  copied,  in  pro- 
found ignorance   of  the   origmalv 
from   a    Babylonian    briek    or   a 
Chinese  tea-chest,  and  which,  in  the 
hmguage  of  our  countryman  Ed- 
mund Sorke,  maybe  said  to  exhibit 
'the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl  witii- 
out   her   inspiration.'     The   moat 
rotendid  example  I  remember  in 
tnia  style  was  the  caligra^^y  of  that 
benevolent  theologian,  SirHareonrt 
Lees.     If  you   can   imagine   the 
Sphinx  engaged  in  a  confld^atial 
oonrespondence.  Sir  Haxcourt  was 
the  man  she  would  have  selected 
out  of  all  the  world  for  her  seeretary. 
An  editor  of  a  pul^e  journal,  who 
rsspeetfuUy  declined  inserting  one 
of  his  letters,  simply  basause  neither 
he  nor  anybody  on  his  establish- 
ment cow  read  it,  described  the 
handwriting   as     resembling     the 
traces  that  might  be  supposed  to  be 
left  hy  a  fly  that  had  tumbled  into 
an  ink-bot&e,  and  crawled  out  over 
the  paper,  shaking  his  wings,  and 
leaving  blobs  ana  sfgsags  of  ink 
behind  hkn.    This  is  another  illus- 
Untion  of  the  aAbity  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  for  true  it  is  liiat  the 
writer  was  as  inoomprefaeasihle  as 
the  writing.    You  don't  remember 
Sir  Hareourt,  Densais.    He  was  be- 
fore yow  time.   He  flourished  in  the 
halcyon  di^  of  Tke  AntiiMe,  said 
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S%e  Bihle  not  a  JDwtgenms  Book; 
when  the  Marquia  WeUealey  and 
Mr.  Goulbam  were  carryinn;  out  at 
the  Castle  the  traditional  check  and 
balance  system  of  goyernment; 
when  Bichard  Barrett,  the '  martyr,' 
was  studying  home  politics  in  the 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Gkdnness  &  Co. ; 
when  Sir  Abraham  Bradley  King 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory; 
when  North  and  McHale  discussed 
polemics  with  romantic  ardour  and 
Knightly  courtesy ;  when  the  Libe- 
rator and  Dr.  Blake  entered  into  a 
Concordat  on  the  'Wings;'  when 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  mjrtb, 
and  the  sole  duty  of  Irish  patriotism 
eoosisted  in  sowing  the  wind  and 
reaping  the  whirlwind.  It  was  in 
those  hvely  days  that  Sir  Haroourfc 
Lees  became  a  eonspieuous  publie 
character ;  and  it  must  be  conceded 
to  his  memory  that  no  man  was  erer 
more  happily  qualified  to  inline  in 
tlwagetowld^liewiuibom.  But 
I  must  not  lose  my  thread  in  these 
tempting  memories.  My  buiinesa 
lies  with  the  present. 

Setuming  to  our  topic,  I  may  wind 
up  by  remarking,  in  the  words  of 
that  keen  obseryer,  the  Irish  girl  X 
fonnerly  introduced  to  you,  that 
'readins  wonderful,  but  wntin' 
bates  it  entiiuly !'  And  this  brings 
me  at  once  to  your  letter. 

Your  handwiiting  luis  undergone 
a  yisiblealt^ation,  Dennis.  Instead 
of  being  crabbed  and  conyulsiye,  as 
it  used  to  be,  written  up  into  the 
aaglea  of  the  sheet,  nxA  coming 
down  again  rtnmd  the  edges,  with  a 
diaflonal  poetseript,  it  is  round,  dear, 
and  as  straight  as  if  it  had  been 
ruled.  TUs  may  be  an  improye- 
Blent.  It  seema  to  imply  that  yoa 
aire  beginning  to  lead  a  regular  me, 
and  tui  you  are  passing  through, 
the  Saxon  discipline  of  toraing  your 
ihoughtft  oyer  yel  your  mind  befon 
you  commit  them  to  paper.  I  don't 
deny  that  the  change  may  be  for 
ti&e  bettev  in  some  respects ;  but  it 
makes  me  sad  at  heart,  for  all  that. 
It  is  an  eyidence  to  me  that  the 
Ion  ia  leaiying  you,  as  it  has  left  so 
siany  otiners  latterly;  that*  like  Mr. 
Conuniasioner  Phulipsv  you  have 
looted  up  the  wild  ilowen  of  imagi- 
natioB,  aa  he  would  hnye  called 
them  in  his  poetical  youth,  and  sur« 
veadered  the  firee  soil  of  your  ia^ 
tellecttfttba  onkniAioa  of  Ivead; 


m  short,  Dennis,  that  there  is  no 
more  wild  Irish  luxuriance  to  be  ex- 
pected from  you,  and  that  in  ftiture  I 
must  endeavour  to  consider  you  as  a 
sort  of  half-naturalized  Englishman, 
who  writes  a  legible  hand,  snd  keeps 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  matter-of* 
fact.  I  don't  blame  you,  Dennis,  but 
I  mourn  oyer  you.  The  bird  that 
plucks  out  his  own  feathers  may  be 
bettor  fitted  for  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose to  which  birds  are  commonly 
destined,  but  as  long  as  he  liyes  bte 
wiU  neyer  be  able  to  fly  so  well 
again.  Take  your  dealing  trick  out 
of  that  obseryation,  Dennis,  astore ! 
and  I  wont  disturb  your  enjoyment 
of  it  by  uttering  one  word  more  on 
the  subject. 

Indeed  I  ought  not  to  be  too 
seyere  upon  you  for  adopting  Eng- 
lish customs.  The  hmk  of  your 
oouBtrTmen  at  home  hen,  wh^  aw 
not  exposed  to  the  seme  tempta- 
tions, are  insensibly  gliding  mto 
them;  and  it  is  only  by  looking 
back  upon  what  Ireland  was  a  few 
years  back,  and  comparing  it  with 
what  Ireland  is  now,  that  I  see  how 
oompletdy  the  yaocinataon  has  takes 
eflect.  OTne  fine  old  cry  of  *  Ireland 
fbr  the  Irish,'  is  no  longer  heard 
from  the  Coyeof  Cork  to  tne  Giant's 
Causeway ;  and  in  plaee  of  it  we 
hear  on  all  sides  'Ireland  for  the 
industrious,'  no  matter  to  what 
country,  creed,  or  colour  they  be- 
long ;  as  if  industry  ou^ht  to  super- 
sede die  claims  of  birthrurht,  and  the 
usages  of  a  long  roll  of  past  ages^ 
dmugwhich  the  potato,  unassisted 
by  i^eign  aid,  except  perhaps  m 
little  oeeasional  help  from  the  pif, 
did  the  whole  woric  of  the  land.  So 
completely  were  tiie  functions  o£ 
the  plough  and  the  harrow,  Hie 
spade  and  the  hoe,  and  all  the  other 
implements  and  appliances  of  agri- 
ontture  perfisrmea  in  flolenee  by 
these  two  self-aotiog  agents  of  ouc 
pastoral  proapcrity,  that  I  often 
thought  we  eould  not  hit  upon  a 
meve  appropriate  crest,  to  sarmount 
the  arma  of  Itehmd,  than  a  ^ig 
aBiieAa»#,  holding  a  potato  in.  ita 
XBOutn. 

A  dnmge  is  iiiidenijU)ly  paasiiif 
ever  the  country  in  these  fbndi^ 
mental  particulam;  The  pig  is  no 
ionger  'the  gentleman,  that  pays  the 
rent,'  as  he  used  to  be  in  the  tunes 
when,  no  rant  waa  paid;  and  the 
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potato  has  ceased  to  represent  the 
agricultural  interest.    There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  at  sd} ;  &i^d  when 
Lord  Stanley  paid  us  a  nying  visit  the 
other  day,  he  was  so  struck  by  what 
he  didn't  see — ^haying  expected,  I 
suppose,  to  find  the  pig  and  the 
potato  as  flourishing  as  ever, — ^that 
he  declared  publicly,  with  a  degree 
of  force  and  eloquence  entirely  be- 
yond my  poor  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, that  a  new  era  had  set  in  upon 
Lreland.     It  wouldn't  become  me 
to  pretend  to  have  better  sources 
of  mformation  on  the  subject  than 
Lord    Stanley,  who,  although  he 
never  was  amongst  us  before,  and 
even  then  only  for  a  few  da^rg,  seems 
to  possess   tnat  kind  of  intuitive 
knowledge  which,  with  some  highly- 
gifled  people,  supplies  the  place  of 
experience  and  observation.    But  I 
may  remark  that  in  ordinary  cases 
when  a  man  says  that  a  new  era  has 
set  in,  it  is  presumed  that  he  must 
have  been  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  one,  to  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  that  conclusion ;   for  it  is 
only   by    a    comparison    of    two 
eras  it  can  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  the  one  is  at  an  end  and  the 
other  has  begun.     Now  I   don't 
mean  to   dispute   the   correctness 
of  Lord    Stuiley's   intuitive   per- 
ceptions of  the  by-gone  condition  of 
Lreland  in  a  general  point  of  view ; 
but  I  must  venture  to  express  a 
doubt  as  to  the  acuracy  of  nis  per- 
ceptions   concerning    the   present 
condition  of  the  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  past.    It  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  old  era  is  nearly 
over,  but  is  it  equally  true  that  the 
new  era  is  really  iniaated  P    It  was 
here  that  his  lordship's  oration  took 
a  flight  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
where  the  only  statistics  he  had  to 
work  upon  were  pure   figures  of 
speech.    The  Irish  peasantry  you 
luiow,  Dennis,  are  fond  of  tropes  and 
imagerial   diction,  and   not   being 
quite  familiar  with  the  descriptive 
term  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley, 
they  imagined  it  was  a  metaphori(»l 
flourish,  from  which,  by  their  way 
of  pronouncing   the  vowels,  they, 
extracted  a  curiously  appropriate 
meaning.     Thus,  'era'  being  con- 
verted   into   'airy/   presented  to 
them,  and  I  confess  to  me  also,  and 
to  a  great  many  other  people,  a  veiy 
happy  notion  of  the  new  state  of 


things  alluded  to  by  his  lordship ;  for 
if  it  has  any  existence  at  all,  it  must 
be  looked  for  somewhere  close  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  famous 
Spanish  castles  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  and  so  little 
is  known. 

It  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to 
build  up,  and  although  it  required 
a  long  time  to  obhterate  national 
habits  and  prejudices,  it  will  require 
a  still  longer  tmie  to  establish  others 
in  their  place.      In  this  work  of 
revolution,  many  accidental  agents 
have  given  an  extraordinarjr  impetus 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  ancient  social 
ways  ana  means  under  which  the 
people  enjoyed  as  much  freedom  and 
exemption  from  care  andresponsi* 
bility  as  a  tribe    of  gipsies  or  a 
colony  of    rabbits.      Famine    did 
something  in  this  direction.    Typhus 
likewise  nelped  a  little.     The  fall 
of  the  landlords,  which — ^not  to  say 
it  irreverently— ndosely   resembled 
the  suicide  of  Samson,  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  popular 
faith  in  a  special  Irish  Providence. 
The  insertion  here  and  there  of  a 
few  new   proprietors,  with   views 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  theo- 
ries of  their  predecessors,  has  also 
exercised  a  temporary  influence  on 
the  surrounding  population ;  just  as 
a  turbid  mountain  river  wnen  it 
rushes  into  a   lake,  discolors  the 
surface  for  a  few  yards,  and  then* 
disappears.    AH  these  causes  com- 
bined, together  with  the  drain  of 
emigration,  and  the  pressure  of  that 
unrelenting  necessity  which  is  panu 
mount  over  all  romantic  pleas  of 
caste  and  custom,  have  disturbed 
the  '  face  of  the  waters '  ui  Ireland, 
and  in  shallow  places  drifted  away 
the  foundations.    The  consequences 
are  plain  enough.    The  people  are 
altered,  Dennis.    You  can  see  it  in 
their  eyes,  where  the  pleasant  twin- 
kle that  used  to  wink  at  misfortune, 
as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  pastime,  is 
gradually  displaced  by  a  look  of 
gravity  that  sits  xmnatnrally  upon 
them.    You  can  trace  it  in  the  tcmes 
of  their  voices,  and  the  seriousness 
of  their  discourse.    The  melHfluous 
undulations  of  the  brogue  have  be- 
come a  perplexity  to  the  ear.    You 
have  the  vehicle  without  its  freight, 
the  hull  without  its  jovial  crew,  the 
music  without  the  words,  the  bac* 
obanBlian  inspiration  without   the 
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-mne,  Padk  without  the  mischief. 
In  short,  the  humour  that  Iaj  in  the 
depths  of  the  Irish  character,  play- 
ing with  sorrow,  is  gone— or  going. 
The  tenderness  that  shed  such  a 
mellow  lijg;ht  upon  the  darkest  pas- 
sions, sonenmg  and  subduing  them, 
has  abdicated  its   functions.    The 
gay  peasant  has  been  metamornhosed 
mto  a  hard  man,  and  woula  be  a 
thoughtful  man,  if  he  knew  how  to 
think;  but  that  is  a  strange  art, 
which  he  has  yet  to  learn.    All  his 
old  resources  fail  him  now.    He  can 
no  longer  discover  springs  of  hope 
in  circumstances  of  desolation.    He 
has  arrived  at  that  stage  of  progress 
when  he  is  beginning  to  awaken  to 
the  bitter  knowledge  of  realities. 
His  ignorance  formerly  was  bliss, 
and  his  present  acquisitions  of  wis- 
dom have  by  no  means  improved  his 
happiness.    If  the  life  of  a  beggar 
has  many  positive  drawbacks,  it  nas 
also  some  negative  advantages  un- 
known to  kings,  as  the  song  tells 
us.    It  has  no  to-morrow.    It  never 
looks  forward.   It  is  not  encumbered 
with  the  custody  of  treasures,  the 
cares  of  property,  or  the  responsi- 
bility of  station.    It  pays  neither 
rent,  taxes,  nor  tithes.    It  lives  upon 
every  man*s  land,  without  being  put 
to  the  trouble  of  tillage.     It  has 
no  laws  to  obey,  beyond  its  own 
whims  and  desires.    It  adapts  its 
apparel   to   the   weather   by    any 
means  within  reach,  and  is  content  to 
keep  out  the  cold  without  consulting 
the  fashions.    It  is  never  plagued 
by  a  choice  of  suits,  and  carries  its 
wardrobe  upon  its  back.     It  has 
a  joy  in  its  tatters,  incomprehensible 
to  the  wearers  of  silk  and  West 
Saxony  cloth.    It  houses  itself  at 
its  ease  under  hedges  and  haystacks, 
bams  and  sheds;  and  if  its  accommo- 
dation is  not  very  luxurious  in  the 
wintry  nights,  it  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  has  nothing  4x} 
pay  the  next  morning.    Such  was, 
m  certain  aspects,  somewhat  digni- 
fied by  local  traditions  into  a  spe- 
cies of  historical  pauperism,  the  life 
of  the  Irish  rural  nopulation  before 
the  disturbing  innuences  to  which 
I  have  alludea  came  into  operation. 
And    what    effect    have     they 
produced?     Simply  to  make  Fat 
conscious    that    this    vagrant,   but 
cheerful,  way  of  existence  was  not 
the  best  for  bringing  out  either  his 


own  energies  or  the  resources  of 
the  soil,  and,  as  the  patron  saint  lb 
said  to  have  done  with  the  toads  and 
seipent, '  to  open  his  eyes  to  a  sense 
of  his  situation,'  and  leave  him  there 
pondering  upon  a  future  which  is  to 
nim  as    inscrutable  as   a    floating 
bog.    He  sees  movements  ^oing  on 
around  him,  which  he  is  informed 
are  to  work  miracles  in  the  country ; 
but  for  the  hfe  of  him  he  cannot 
make  head  or  tail  of  them.  He  listens 
with  marvellous  patience  and  tm- 
speakable  wonder  to  the  maxims  of 
political  economy,  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  social  redemption,  wnich  are 
incessantly  addressed  to  him;   he 
hears  voices    of  authority  calling 
on  him  to  exert  himself,  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  emancipate 
himself  from  religious  heart-burn- 
ings and  party  strife ;  and  his  ex- 
pectations   are  wound   up  to   the 
nighest   pitch  by  the   astonishing 
intelligence  that  the  millennium  of 
peace  and  plenty  is  already  come. 
He  understands  just. enough  of  all 
these  glowing  assurances  and  urgent 
appeals  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
that  radical  changes  of  some  kind 
are  taking  pkce  about  him ;  but 
seeing  that  he  is  still  in  much  the 
same  state  he  was  in  before,  only 
more  distinctly  isolated  and  cut  on 
from  the  sympathies  which  formerly 
made  common  cause  with  him,  the 
result  is,  that  instead  of  finding  his 
condition  practically  improved,  he 
discovers  tnat  it  is  only  unsettled. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  first 
step  towards  the  amelioration  of 
evils  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
evils  themselves.  Tou  must  be  off 
with  the  old  love  before  you  are 
on  with  the  new ;  and  I  am  far  from 
undervaluing  the  importance  of  that 
critical  moment  in  a  nation's  pro- 
gress when  it  may  be  said  to  be 
struggling  at  a  turning-point.  But 
I  wish  you  to  see  clearly  our  exact 
position,  and  not  to  be  misled  by 
any  fine  pictures  of  Irish  elvsiums, 
even  when  they  are  painted  by  such 
skilful  artists  as  Lord  Stanley. 
Depend  upon  it,  Dennis,  we  are  a 
long  way  off  yet  from  his  Lordship's 
'  new  era.'  If  it  is  coming  at  alE— 
and  very  slight  olMtructions  may 
retard  it  indefinitely — it  is  coming 
at  an  uncommonly  slow  pace,  with 
occasional  stoppages  in  the  manner 
of  that  ingenious  machine  wMch  for 
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everr  «top  it  made  in  advwftoe  made 
two  baoktrtfds.  Oar  r«al  situation 
would  be  more  aeouraiely  described, 
perhaps,  bj  saying  tbsit  we  are  in  a 
state  of  transition ;  a  phrase  which, 
I  admit,  does  not  conTey,  in  refer* 
enoe  to  Ireland,  as  precise  a  signifi- 
cation as  I  conld  desire. 

It  is  not  even  necessary  that  a 
man  should  liT«,  as  I  do,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  ooontry ,  to  be  able  to 
perceive  that  the  indigenous  tnages 
are  in  some  places  as  deeply  rooted 
as  they  hare  been  any  time  these 
fifty  years.  To  what  else  are  we  to 
attribute  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
lady  who  was  recently  sacrificed  in 
tiie  broad  di^light,  oy,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  some  of  her  own  tenantry  P 
TO  what  else  must  we  refer  oie 
jubilee  that  followed  the  acquittal 
in  Dublin  of  Father  Peteherine  on 
a  charge  of  Bible-burning  P  In 
Idiese  onirent  oases  we  have  as  com- 
plete illustrations  of  the  two  generic 
dissensions  tiiat  marked  tM  'old 
era '  as  covld  be  collected  from  the 
moat  riolentperiods  ia  the  annals  ^ 
agitation.  Let  us  glance  at  them, 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  I  have 
been  «ndeayouring  to  inenkNite  for 
your  edification. 

The  Irish  have  always  been  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  rent.  From 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
hour  they  have  exhibited  a  steady 
resistance  to  all  payments  vaxAet 
tibiat  denomination,  and  an  undevi- 
ating  tendency  towards  the  extinc- 
tion of  landlords.  It  is  perfectly 
idle  to  reason  on  fixed  national 
charaoteristies,  which,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, seem  to  possess  all  the  force 
of  A  law  of  nature.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  ever 
inducing  the  tenantry  to  look  upon 
rent  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
a  wrong  and  an  oppression  inflicted 
by  the  strong  on  the  weak,  or  of  in- 
ducing tibe  umdlords  to  concur  in 
tills  view  of  the  matter,  some  des- 
perate attempts  have  been  made  to 
reconcile  the  aatagonistic  elements 
by  a  fusion  of  ditterences.  It  was 
with  this  Utopian  design  the  Tenant 
League  was  established.  The  con- 
sequences were  such  as  might  have 
been  foreseen  iy  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  who  had  ob- 
served the  machinery  in  operation 
by  which  landed  proper^  had 
hitimrto  be«n  held.    The  League 


produced  ereater  disunion  and 
confusion  tnan  had  ever  existed 
before.  It  was  an  attempt  to  define 
what  the  people  preferred  to  leave 
undefined,  and  to  fix  the  limits  of 
responsibility,  when  all  that  the 
people  coirtended  for  was  that  there 
should  be  no  responsibilily  whatever 
— «  matter  much  easier  of  adjust- 
ment. Hie  Tenant  League  Asso- 
ciation was  hardly  hmnched,  under 
the  excellent  auspices  of  Mr.  Shar- 
man  Orawford,  t^an  it  discovered 
t^e  fundamental  mistake  it  had  com- 
mitted. The  members  could  not 
agree  smongst  themselves.  Th^ 
found  aut  that  the  practice  whicb 
was  applicable  to  one  province  was 
impossible  in  anotiier;  that  there 
were  an  infinite  varielr  of  circum- 
stances which  required  wdl  infinite 
variety  of  modes  of  settlement;  and 
that,  m  short,  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  prevail  upon  Britannia 
to  rule  the  waves  straight  as  to  in* 
duce  the  Irish  to  regulate  the  rela- 
tions cf  landlord  ana  tenant  hy  one 
common  and  uniform  law.  When 
tenant-lcMjfuers  -fall  out,  tenants 
come  by  their  own.    And  so  it  hap- 

Sened.  The  diversity  of  theories 
eveloped  in  these  discussions  ter- 
minated in  a  chaos,  through  which 
might  be  disoemed  the  figure-head 
of  Government  looming  over  the 
tempestuous  ocean  of  opinions,  with 
Mr.  Sergeant  Shee  following  in  its 
wake,  animated  by  the  desperate 
hope  of  getting  somehow  on  board. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  such  an  occurrence. 
We  are  accustomed  at  this  side  of 
the  channel  to  see  every  social 
question  converted  into  a  battle- 
ground; and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  measure  for  the  good 
of  the  community  (supposing,  for 
argument  sake,  that  such  a  measure 
were  allowed  to  come  to  maturity 
in  Ireland^  would  be  considered 
worth  having  unless  it  had  first 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
faction  fight.  The  dismemberment 
of  the  Lesfpie  has,  however,  a  par- 
ticular significance  just  now  wnich 
it  certainly  would  not  have  pos- 
sessed twenty  years  ago;  and  the 
recent  application  of  Lynch-law  to 
a  lady  who  laboured  under  the 
odium  of  bein^  a  landed  proprietor, 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  agitation 
which  that  patriotic  body  undertook 
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to  allay*  bat  only  Buceeeded  in  in* 
fUmmg.    These  uuaide&te  acquire  a 
speoiaf  importance  from  the  faet 
that  they]  hasre  oceuxred  in  the  very 
orisis  which  we  are  deeired  to  regard 
at  Idle  inauguratioii  of  the  'sew 
era,'  when  industrr  ia  to  reap  its 
just  reward ;  when  land  and  kr>our 
are  to  yield  their  full  and  legitimate 
yalue;  when  party  and  elass  aai< 
mosities  are  to  be  absorbed  in  an 
unanimous  effort  for  the  promotion 
ofthe  general  prosperity;  and  when, 
above  aU,  English  oapital  is  eominff 
into  the  country  on  the  faith  and 
assurance  of  improTed  habits  and 
universal  tranouQlity.    This  is  the 
point  to  whicn  I  am  anxious  to 
direct  your  attention.    I  wish  you 
to  accept  with  caution  all  showy 
sentences  and  imaginative  descrip- 
tions, and  to  test   the  rhetoneal 
flourishes  of  agrioultnral  meetings, 
proprietary    banquets,    and    state 
visits,  by  the  &eibs  which  are  ac* 
tually  taking  i»laoe  at   the   same 
moDMut.    But  it  would  be  a  great 
delusion  to  suppose  that  the  Irish 
have  a  monopoly  of '  rhetorical  arti« 
flees.'    Enghsh  landlords  have  in- 
vested largely  in  that  speculation. 
Bemember   how  deeply  they   aro 
interested  in  putting  a  smiling  faoe 
on  the  discontents  of  Ireland,  in 
concealing  the  festering  sores   of 
society,  and  in  making  it  appear 
that  concord  and  security  are  re« 
established^-if,  indeed,  uiey  ever 
existed  heve.    Be  assured  it  is  not 
tke  Irish  alone    that  indulge    in 
oriental  panoramas  of  repose  and 
pacification;    and   whenever    you 
read  in  the  newspapers  the  enthusi^ 
astic  panegyrics  of  an  Englinh  land- 
holder, If  ou  need  not  be  afraid  of 
committing  any  very  flagrant  iigus- 
tice  if  you  regard  his  statements 
with  suspicion  until  you  find  them 
confirmed  by  trustworthy  evidence. 
I  have  already  shown  you  that  the 
halcyon  of  Lord  Stanley  is  in  reality 
no  other  than  the  stormy  petrel ; 
and  I  might  collect  a  heap  of  simi- 
lar instances  if  so  plain  a  matter 
reouired  additional  iDustration. 

English  capitalists  who  purchase, 
or  possess,  estates  in  Ireland  labour^ 
no  doubt,  under  this  signal  disadvan- 
tage—that they  do  not  understand 
the  wants,  desires,  or  habits  of  the 
people.  Knowledge,  so  essential  to 
aell-preaervation  «sd  the  judicious 


manageaseat  of  pvoperty,  can  be 
aequired  only  by  a  long  residence 
amongst  us;  nor  will  this  suffice 
mJess  the  resident  be  of  an  adap- 
tive disposition  and  a  genial  tern* 
perament.  If  he  start  with  the 
notion  of  altering  the  people  to  hia 
own  pattern,  he  will  fail  egregiously ; 
and  lucky  for  him  if  it  end  merely 
in  failure.  His  only  chance  is  to 
alter  himself.  He  must  get  rid  of 
all  angularities  of  character,  his 
Sason  ideas  of  class  organiaation, 
his  exidusiveness,  his  external  cold- 
ness, his  frigid  system  of  doing 
business  by  tiie  card,  and  his  ten- 
deney  to  take  offence  at  good 
humour.  He  must  show  himself 
freely  amonpt  the  lower  orders* 
make  himself  familiar  with  their 
oustoms  and  prejudices,  endeavour 
to  give  and  take,  and  if  he  cannot  find 
the  <|ttalities  of  accuracy  and  punc- 
tuality which  he  has  hitherto  oon^ 
sidered  indispensable  to  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  em^ 
ployed*  to  try  whether  he  cannot 
discover  a  oompensatioa  for  them  in 
the  readiness  to  oblige,  the  quick 
sense  of  benefits  conferred,  the 
mother-wit  which  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  expedients,  and  the  animal  spirits 
winch,  like  the  Ghreek  fire,  cannot 
be  quenched  by  any  amount  of  cold 
water  you  mav  throw  upon  them. 

Yet,  with  ail  these  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Engli^  proprietors  to  meet 
our  Irish  peculiarities  half-way,  I 
must  honestly  oonfess  there  are 
some  things,  native  to  the  soil,  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  English 
understanding  to  comprehend ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  landlord-axid-tonant 
liability  whidiwe  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing is  one  of  them.  No  man 
who  has  been  trained  up  under 
English  law  and  practice  can  unravel 
this  problem.  Yetthmre  is  nothing 
more  simple,  if  vou  once  disen- 
eumber  your  mina  of  the  antedilu- 
vian principles  which  continue  to 
regulate  the  system  of  rent  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  have  long  since 
been  discarded  in  this  country — ^for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  people 
themselves,  who  must  be  allowea  to 
be  competent  judges  in  their  own 
affairs.  When  an  EiL^^h  capitalist 
purchases  land  here,  he  is  generally 
well  pleased  with  his  bsjra^ain ;  ana 
well  ne  may,  Dennis.  He  couldn't 
boy  a  bit  of  atony  mountain  or 
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•tarred     common    at    home     for 
doable  the  money  that  will  pat  him 
in  possession  of  the  richest  pastare 
land   in   Ireland,  with   a   soil  of 
fabalous   depth,   npon    which   he 
needn't  lay  out   a    halfpenny    in 
manure  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
He  knows  well   enoturh   that   his 
scientific  husbandry  win  enable  him 
to  extract  gold  from  the  teeming 
earth.    XJp  to  this  noint,  therefore, 
he  is  in  high  delignt.     But  he  has 
no  sooner  got  his  land  than  a  ques* 
tion  presents  itself  which,  like  the 
death  s   head   at    the    Memphian 
banquet,  suddenljr  checks  him  m  the 
midst  of  his  festivity.    He  hears  on 
all  sides  a  multitude  of  speculations 
respecting  the  rights  or  landlords 
ana  tenants,  which  he  had  supposed 
to  be  settled  by  legal  enactments 
that  admitted  of  no  difference  of 
opinion.    He  finds  that  the  subject, 
80  far  from  being  determined  by  law 
or  usage,  is  not  determined  at  all ; 
and  the  more    he   endeaTOurs   to 
obtain  exact  information  as  to  what 
is  expected  of  him  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, the  more  he  becomes  bewil. 
dered.     Now,  as  it  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  he  should  under* 
stand  this  matter  clearly,  I  believe 
I  may  do  good  service  by  stripping 
it  of  all  ambiguity,  and  stating  ex- 
plicitly the  objects  of  the  Tenant- 
league  agitation.    Without  any  cir- 
cumlocution then,  what   is   really 
wanted,  and  what  alone  will  satis^ 
the  demands  of  the  sufierinff  tenan- 
try, may  be  thus  briefly,  ana  I  hope 
intelligibly,  summed  up :  Leasee  for 
ever,  no  rent  to  pay,  and  compensa" 
tion /or  improvements. 

Let  it  not  be  said  after  this  that 
the  Irish  are  deficient  in  forethought, 
or  that  they  do  not  practically  under- 
stand their  own  interesta.  Ibelieve, 
on  the  contrary,  that  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  has  a  livelier 
perception  of  the  first  law  of  nature 
—whatever  perceptions  they  may 
have  of  other  laws. 

Having  shown  you,  Dennis,  that 
the  political  economy  of  Ireland 
eontinues  in  its  wonted  state  of  fer- 
ment, and  that  our  agrarian  code  still 
asserts  ita  Draconian  characteristics, 
it  (mly  remains,  in  order  to  complete 
the  survey,  to  assure  vou  that  our 
internecine  wars  on  tne  subject  of 
religion  rage  as  fiercely  as  everi  al- 
thou^  we  liave  not  quite  so  many 


pitched  battles.  Yoa  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  whatever  statements  yoa 
may  hear  to  the  reverse,  that  the 
sUmding  armies  of  the  two  churches 
have  not  been  put  upon  the  peace 
establishment;  that  recruiting  is 
going  forward  with  undiminished 
seal;  and  that  the  hostile  camps  are 
kept  up  at  their  full  namber  of 
fignting  men. 

I  lav  no  stress  upon  the  fact  of  the 
Bible-Doming — a  demonstration  of 
piety  in  support  of  which  there  are 
numerous  nistorical  examples;  nor 
upon  the  dubious  point  of  law  as  to 
whether  the  commission  of  a  par* 
ticular  act  is,  or  is  not,  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  intention  to  commit 
it.    But  I  will  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  produced  a»on  the 
people  by  the  ai^uittal  of  f*ather 
Petcherine.    The  verdict   was  re- 
ceived with  a  clamonr  of  cxtdtation 
which  might  be  compared  to  the 
frenzy  of  a  triumphant  armj  rushing 
in  to  sack  a  captured  city.    The 
delirium   of  the   populace  was  a 
stirring  spectacle  to  witness.    The 
streeta   were  filled   with  jubilant 
crowds,  the  houses  were  illuminated 
as  they  used  to  be  after  a  victory, 
'  when  George  the  Third  was  king ;' 
and  if  a  stranger  had  been  dropj^ 
from  the  skies  amongst  them,  he 
would  have  naturally  supposed  that, 
at  least,  some  great  national  anni- 
versary was  in  course  of  celebration. 
Now,  although  the  Irish  are  far  from 
being   a   logical   community,   and 
sometimes  arrive  at  conclusions  on 
matters  of  opinion  which   are  not 
strictly  warranted  by  the  premises, 
it  is  tolerably  certam  that  in  their 
actiona  they  are  governed  by  the 
same  kw  of  cause  and  eff*ect  which 
is  common  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We  must,  conseqnently,  infer  that 
there  was  an  adequate   cauae    for 
this  outburst  of  popular  hilarity ; 
and  it  seems  to  me,  upon  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  case,  that 
it  must  be  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  reasons.  Either 
the  people  believea  Father  Petche- 
rine innocent,  and  therefore  rejoiced 
in  his  acquittal;  or  they  believed  him 
guilty,  and  therefore  rejoiced  in  hia 
acquittal.    They  must  liave  rejoiced 
for  something ;  and  I  suspect  tnat  if 
all  the  lawyers,  of  every  creed  and 
denomination,  in  the  Four  Courta, 
were  to  put  their  wigs   together. 
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tlwy  eooldn't  find  oat  a  third  reason 
why  the  acquittal  of  that  learned  and 
rererend  person  should  have  pro- 
dnced  so  extraordinary  a  sensation. 

Judging  from  all  past  experience, 
the  fint  of  these  two  reasons  is 
apparently  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  enthusiasm  manifested  on 
this  ooeaaion.  Other  innocent  men 
hare  escaped  condemnation  without 
distorhing  the  serenity  of  the 
capital ;  and  if  the  mere  acquittal 
<^  a  person  accused  of  a  cnme  which 
he  had  not  committed,  were  con- 
sidered so  signal  an  event  as  to  call 
for  a  popular  demonstration,  it  would 
famish  indisputable  proof  that  the 
pure  administration  of  the  law 
was  mighty  rare  and  exceptional. 
We  are  notoriously  natural  lovers 
of  justice,  but  we  hare  our  own 
notions  on  the  subiect,  which  do  not 
always  square  witn  the  maxims  of 
law;  and  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed  that  whenever  we  signi^ 
our  approbation  of  a  verdict,  it  is 
not  oecause  it  vindicates  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  legal  institutions,  but 
because  it  accords  with  our  own 
judgment  on  the  case.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  are  the  two 
terms,  justice  and  law,  understood 
to  mean  things  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  farther  upon  that 
consideration  at  present  than  to 
indicate,  as  an  obvious  corollary, 
that  whenever  the  law  happens  to 
be  defeated  by  a  jury,  the  result  is 
instinctively  regardea,  in  the  Irish 
sense,  as  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  die  ends  of  justice. 

Hence  we  must  look  to  the  second 
ground  for  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  ecstasy  into  which  this 
primitive  people  were  thrown  by 
the  issue  ofFather  Fetcherine'scase. 
The  dear  tendency  of  the  law  went 
the  other  way;  Irish  justice  was, 
consequently,  triumphant  in  the 
verdict.  Uommentury  upon  the 
fact  would  be  an  impertinence  ad- 
dressed to  a  barrister-at-law  so 
sagacious  in  his  vocation  as  my 
noble  friend  Dennis.  You  will  have 
dearly  perceived  that  the  prose- 
cution was  conducted  by  the  At- 
torney-Gkneral  with  consummate 
ability,  and  that  finding  himself 
placed,  like  a  certain  celebrated 
quadruped,  between  two  bundles 
of  hay,  he  ingeniously  contrived  to 
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observe  such  caution  in  his  appeals 
to  both  sides  as  to  leave  himself 
perfectly  free  to  choose  either  here- 
after. Whether  the  bundles  of  hay 
are  of  opinion  that  he  treated  them 
with  proper  candour  and  respect 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  analyse  the  religious  sen- 
timent that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business.  I  sliall  of  course  be  told 
that  if  Father  Petcherine  had  been 
only  a  private  individual,  and  his 
imputed  offence  merely  petty  larceny, 
there  would  have  been  no  illumina- 
tions. Probably  not.  But  then  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  religious 
sentiment  of  any  kind  is  creditable 
to  a  country,  and  that  so  long  as 
the  element  of  zeal  exists  unadul- 
terated by  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
you  may  be  sure,  at  aU  events,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  people 
relapsing  into  indifference.  I  ac- 
knowle&e  that  if  such  a  demonstra- 
tion haa  taken  place  in  England, 
we  should  regard  it  as  a  display  of 
bigotrv  and  tanaticism — or  perhaps 
something  worse.  But  then  agam, 
Dennis,  blood  is  thicker  than  water ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
cannot  detect  any  faults  in  our 
friends,  while  we  can  see  so  clearly 
the  smallest  sediment  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  neijj^hbours. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  sectarian 
divisions  are  in  the  highest  state  of 
development.  If  vou  have  not 
heard  much  about  tnem  latterly,  it 
is  because  they  have  been  kept  in 
store  ready  for  use,  like  powder  in 
a  magazine ;  and,  to  carry  out  the 
simile  to  its  legitimate  result,  the 
slightest  spark  at  any  moment  is 
sufficient  to  produce  an  explosion. 
The  new  millennium,  whatever  else 
it  may  have  done,  has  in  no  essen- 
tial particular  abated  our  constitu- 
tional love  of  riot,  civil  and  religious. 
From  the  earliest  times,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
sundry  natives  were  changed  into 
wolves  every  seven  years,  to  the 
present  day,  we  have  undergone  no 
sensible  modification  in  these  abori- 
ginal characteristics. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Duffy  from 
amongst  us,  on  the  ostensible  ground 
that  ue  could  no  longer  find  the 
requisite  belligerent  materials  to 
work  upon,  might  seem  to  favour 
Lord  Stanley's  view  of  our  altered 
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oondition.  But  Mr.  Dofiy  ib  not 
an  infallible  guide  in  such  matters. 
He  b  much  more  of  a  poet  than  a 
politician,  and  what  he  really 
miflsed — and  could  not  do  without-— 
was  the  poetical  credulity  which  in 
the  old  times  acted  as  a  sort  of  light- 
ning conductor  for  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  the  agitators. 

The  taste  for  poetry,  especially 
of  the  political  kind,  has  been  slowly 
dving  out  ever  since  the  date  of  the 
Clatholic  Emancipation  Act.  Mr. 
Duffy  fell  on  evil  days.  He  was 
bom  a  quarter  of  a  oenturr  too  late 
for  the  Dcnefit  of  Irelana  and  his 
own  ambition.  Could  he  have 
assisted  at  the  councils  of  Emmet, 
or  even   at   the   ever  memorable 

ggregate  meetings,  as  a  double  to 
r.  Bheil,  there  is  no  saying  to 


idiat  rank  of  martyrdom  he  might 
not  have  fairly  aspired.  But  just 
as  he  came  in,  the  appreciation  oef 
insurrections  set  to  ballad  measups 
was  ^ing  out.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  will  succeed  much  better  m  the 
new  oonntry  he  has  selected  for  the 
sphere  of  nis  next  operations.  I 
am  afraid  Australia  is  even  move 
hopelessly  prosaic  than  Ireland; 
while,  under  any  circumstanoea, 
wherever  he  may  go,  he  will  not 
find  his  exile  fyield  liim  the  melan- 
oholy  consolation  which  a  brother 
bard,  had  the  satisfaction  of  adminia- 
tering  to  a  former  patriot,  Napper 
Tanoy — to  wit,  that  his  native  land 
was  groaning  under  the  regime  of 
the  mmgman  and  the  provost-mar- 
shal in  his  absence  ;— 


I  met  with  Napper  Tandy,  and  he  took  me  bv  the  hand  : 

'  And  how  ia  poor  old  Ireland,  and  whereby  does  she  stand  ?* 

'Tia  the  most  dtatreisful  countiy  that  ever  yet  was  wen  ; 

¥*or  they're  hanging  men  and  women  there,  for  wearin*  o'  the  green  !' 


But  I  must  draw  to  a  conclusion, 
leaving  you  to  draw  vour  own  con- 
clusions from  what  I  have  written. 
There  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
milestone,  provided  the  milestone 
is  inscribed  with  a  nroper  regard  to 
the  convenience  or  travellers  that 
happen  to  be  going  in  opposite 
directions.  And  all  I  would  say  to 
you,  Dennis,  is,  that  vou  must  be 
careful  which  side  or  a  milestone 
you  consult,  or  you  may  run  the 
risk  of  mistaking  your  road.     Verb, 

?rhe  shades  of  night  are  descend- 
ing, and  burying  Flax  Lodge  in 
obscurity.  Tou  will  be  gratified  to 
see  that  1  still  keep  the  same  place ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I 
keep  it  only  as  an  address.    It  is  no 


longer  in  my  own  possession,  and 
the  only  advantage  1  derive  from  it, 
is  the  privilege  of  dating  my  lottcrt 
from  it,  though  I  may  be  a  niiiidred 
miles  ofi*  my  self,  and  receiving  my 
diminished  correspondence  tlirougn 
the  same  medium.  By  whnt  for- 
tuitous concurrence  or  fatalities  I 
have  been  reduced  to  a  ficticm  of 
this  nature,  I  will  detail  to  you  on 
some  future  occasion.  In  the  mean- 
while, don't  think  meanly  of  me 
because  I  don't  live  at  home.  After 
all,  I  am  merely  availing  mvsclf  of 
the  fashionable  expedient  of  iiorrow- 
ing  a  door,  which,  I  am  told,  is  ex- 
tensively practised  in  the  wi*8t  end 
of  London.  Joy  be  with  you, 
Dennis,  my  dariing  I  for  ever,  and 
one  day  more !  T.  F. 


♦♦♦♦♦ 
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AT  last  the  lingering  fleets  arrive, 
seaming  the  sky  for  miles  with 
their  trains  of  smoke  ;  English  one 
day,  French  the  next,  and  all  taJce 
up  their  berths  in  one  great  threaten- 
ing crowd,  right  opposite  the  west- 
em  front  at  about  a  leagne  from 
the  forts,  just  on  this  side  of  Melko 
and  Senskar,  where  a  wide  piece  of 
dear  deep  water  affords  tolerable 
room  and  anchorage  in  fair  weather. 
The  fleet  has  nerer  been  in  this  posi- 
tion before ;  last  year  it  was  always 
nearer  to  Miolo,  more  to  the  south, 
and  thither  the  Eussians  had  direct- 
ed their  chief  care  and  eflbrts. 

Thus  there  is  no  surprise  at  the 
yisible  excitement  in  the  town,  as  ship 
after  ship  takes  up  its  station.  Not 
that  they  are  defenceless,  exposed 
on  this  side,  by  no  means ;  look 
where  you  will,  still  the  same  maze 
of  islands,  and  still  the  same  network 
of  batteries  for  mutual  support, 
sweeping  the  outlying  channels. 
Exposed  indeed-«-why  me  Bussians 
soto  and  ffroto  guns ! — wherever  an 
enemy  can  come,  these  dragon  teeth 
spring  up,  broadcast  and  full-grown. 
From  the  East  the  Bussians  come, 
and  had  Cadmus  to  their  father  no 
doubt. 

^Rejoining  now  old  friends,  we  for 
a  while  bid  adieu  to  those  who  had  so 
lately  and  so  well  befriended  us  at 
nee^  and  leaving  the  'sweeping '  and 
the  sounding  to  go  on  as  persever- 
ingly  as  before,  and  taking  a  last  look 
at  the  ant-like  swarms  of  labourers 
ashore,  we  slid  across  the  interven- 
ing few  miles  to  join  the  body  of  the 
fleet,  passing  thus  in  full  view,  first, 
the  entrance  under  Gustafsvard, — 
across  which  lies  the  dun  umber- 
sided  three-decker  Sussia,  stripped 
to  lower  masts,  the  same  ship  which 
last  year  the  dashing  captain  of  the 
8t,  Jean  d'Acre  was  dying -to  run 
down  bodily — then  the  successive 
defences  on  the  front  of  Yargon  and 
West  Swarto;  by  the  last  named 
island  we  open  tne  next  main  pas- 
sage, in  front  of  which  a  long  ir- 
regular wavy  line  just  above  the  sur- 
face, looking  like  the  shimmering 
heat  upon  the  water  on  a  summer  s 
noon,  indicates  a  sunken  line  of  ships, 
bulwarks  ju«t  showing  above ;'  and 


further,  the  ugly  heavy  Ezeohiel, 
two-decker,  guards  the  passage  by 
Langorn:  which  last  is  itself  a 
strong  midchannel  fort,  containing 
spacious  barracks,  and  a  series  of 
works,  masonry  and  earth,  motrnt- 
mg  numerous  guns,  en  barbette 
or  casemated.  Beyond,  comes  the 
Nicholcts  hsktterj  on  Bentan,  and  the 
defences  which  properly  belong  to 
Helsingfors — ^while  from  the  right, 
the  parapets  of  the  citadel  of  Gustafs- 
vara,  and  the  telegraphs  on  Bak- 
hobner,  with  their  long  guns  clear 
out  against  the  sky,  menace  and  lord 
it  over  the  whole  front. 

Joining  the  fleet  which  lies  some- 
what huddled  together  near  Melko, 
we  sweep  the  coast  and  numerous 
islands  yet  further  to  the  north  and 
west :  here,  too,  the  Bussians  have 
been  neither  idle  nor  improvident. 
Formidable  and  regularly  con- 
structed redoubts  on  diSerentislands 
and  points  of  the  main,  sweep  all 
approaches  to  Helsingfors ;  you  can 
steal  no  march  up  there.  One 
channel  in  particidar,  between  Buss- 
holm  and  the  larger  island  of  Drum- 
sio  to  the  left,  they  seem  to  regard 
as  especially  untrustworthy:  though 
wide,  it  is  shallow,  except  a  mere 
threadbreadth  in  tlie  middle;  but 
let  gunboats  or  steamers  of  any  kind 
once  get  in  there,  and  Helsingfors 
is  no  longer  a  pleasant  abiding  place. 
Wherefore  there  are  soldiers  on 
Drumsio  lurking  behind  breastworks 
in  the  thick  pine  forests,  within  easy 
rifle  shot,  and  such  preparation 
about  the  adjacent  islands  as  ren- 
ders any  mere  demonstration  inside 
Drumsio  quite  a  useless  exposure, 
if  Helsin^ors  is  not  to  be  seriously 
molested.  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  a  great  building  on  the  main- 
land, half  hid  among  the  trees,  at- 
tracted attention,  by  a  large  board 
or  strip  of  canvas  stretched  along 
the  roof:  with  the  help  of  a  glass, 
out  come  at  a  glance  in  large  capi- 
tals, the  words  *  Lunatic  Asylum'  to 
the  amusement  of  all,  and  the  sus- 

Eicions  of  not  a  few  wise  ones  that 
ere  was  a  deep  ruse ;  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  diffictdt  to  say,  beyond 
mere  protection  for  the  building. 
The  suspicion  was  of  course  endorsed 
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by  sandry  corre«ponclenU  of  jotir- 
nalB  English  and  Foreign,  whose 
yivid  imagination  ripened  suspicion 
into  reality,  and  assured  the  world 
shortly  after,  that  the  'Lunatic 
Asylum '  (which  one  truthful 
writer,  pretending  to  describe  from 
Uie  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  snelt 
'madhouse')  wa$  a  huge  po\^aer- 
magaasine ;  and  was  actually  blown 
up!  It  is  almoHt  needless  to  say  that 
not  a  shot,  shell,  or  rocket  ever  went 
within  three  miles  of  the  spot. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are 
occupied  in  placing  the  mortar* 
boats — an  operation  well  planned  and 
well  executed — the  English — sixteen 
in  number,  each  carrying  one  1 3*inch 
mortar  (fitted  on  Captain  llobert«*s 
plan,  on  slings,  some  on  the  ordinary 
platform  beds,  and  throwing  a  glol>e 
of  iron  weighing  when  full,  aiolbs ; 
the  trifling  momentum  with  which 
a  visitor  of  this  kind  alights  on,  say,  a 
roof,  beingequal  to  about  sixty  tons,) 
with  the  French, — schooners  these 
last,  five  in  all,  each  carrying  two 
mortars  of  ten  and  twelve-mch  bore, 
— ^formed  an  irregular  line  together, 
interfered  withbv  the  various  patches 
of  rock  scattered  about,  some  awash, 
some  hidden,  which  extended  from 
near  Kenskiir  on  the  left,  opposite 
to  the  Nicholas  battery  on  Ken  tan, 
past  the  small  island  of  Oterhall 
about  the  centre,  to  nearly  Bakhol- 
men,  a  girdle  of  fire,  encircling  the 
whole  front  of  the  fortress.  The 
French  take  possession  of  a  small 
island,  Abrahamsholm,  one  of  three 
which  lie  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
advance  of  Oterhall,  and  during  the 
night  construct  a  battery  for  four 
mortars,  which  were  well  served 
and  effective.  On  board  the  ships 
all  is  life,  and  eagerness,  and  cuno* 
sity.  Anecdotes  run  the  round  of 
ward  and  gunrooms,  of  the  adven* 
tares  of  the  guard-boats  overnight, 
bow  a  'cheeky*  frolicsome  young 
lord,  heir  to  the  glories  of  a  gallant 
name,  none  more  glorious  among 
living  naval  heroes,  answered  the 
peremptory  hail,  •  Who  goes  there?* 
with  defiant  fun,  'Bussiaa  admiral  I* 
and  how  the  French  boat  coming 
across  the  English  in  their  rounds, 
the  following  brief,  but  highly  satis* 
factory  conversation  springs  up  on 
the  moment : 

Jolfy    E,    O.  (witk    decUion),^ 
'Wh-a-at  boat's  that  P* 


French  Officer  {making  the  beet 
^fO— '  No  speak  Ingleesh  !* 

E,  O.  (the  tone  sociable).— '  Try 
a  cigar  P* 

F.  O.  {with   ready  intelligence), 
— *  Oui,  monsieur,  tlumk  you/ 
And    they   vanish    into    darkness 
Btraightwiy. 

Or  how  a  luckless  wight  (lately  in 
the  service),  astray  for  adventures, 
falls  in  with  the  very  naval  potentate 
who  has  been  too  heavy  for  him; 
on  the  instant  avenges  hu  suffering 
fortunes  by  a  wild  stream  of  fancy 
phrases,  sparkling  and  retributive, 
IS  pursued,  jumps  into  the  water  to 
escape,  and  finally  is  made  prise  of 
by  his  triumphant  persecutor  amid 
the  laughter  of  all  present. 

The  following  ships  were  present : 
—First  and  foremost,  in  stately 
strength  and  beauty,  pride  of  navii»s, 
the  great '  Duke/  131,  bearing  tho 
flag  of  the  Commander-in-chief^;  the 
Exmouth,  91,  with  the  flag  of  the 
second  in  command;  then  Edin^ 
burgh,  60,  with  that '  dickey  behind* 
perched  on  her  apsidal  stern,  bear* 
mg  a  flag  no  longer,  but  none  the 
worse  ship  for  tho  loss ;  Pembroke^ 
60,  Hastings^  60,  Comwallis,  60,— 
useful,  bluff -lined  old  ships  rather 
than  highly  ornamental;  the  two 
last,  with  ga3r  little  Amphion,  14, 

J»icture  of  a  frigate,  are  away  to  tiie 
ar  right  at  Saudhamn ;  then,  told 
off*  to  attend  the  mortar-boats,  tlie 
noble  fabric  of  the  Euryalus,  ni,^* 
no  finer,  more  perfect  model  floats 
upon  the  water;  the  restlcMs  Magi* 
ctenne,  16,  pnddle-whet*!  stoain- 
frigate,  ever  dcHghtiuf^,  ship  and 
her  adventurous  captam  aliJce,  in 
'  close  shaves  ;*  the  Vulture,  6,  the 
Dragon.irtcon  and  grim  .each  attend- 
ing  to  four  mortars;  then  tlie  taunt 
warlike  Arrogant,  ready  for  any* 
thing,  knowing  the  depths  of  every 
nook  and  cranny  and  landlocked 
bight  and  channel,  and  the  feel  of 
the  bottom  too,  in  every  (jueer  poky 
place,  throughout  the  long  gult; 
next,  the  long  wicked-lookinj;,  black- 
hulled  Cossack,  20,  with  old  scores 
yet  unsettled;  the  yacht-like  deli- 
cate little  Cruizer,  16,  ^ith  l>eauty 
in  every  line  and  not  a  notion  of 
going  about  her,  strange  to  say ; 
then  there  is  the  stout  old  (seutt-r, 
snub-nosed,  but  true  as  her  gaUanC* 
spirited  captain,  fuming  for  real 
action ;  the  light  wasplJi  Baeilisk, 
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(BasilLi;  you  generally  hear  her 
called,)  and  Merlin^  '  eyes  of  the 
fleet,*  who  know  every  stone  in 
Sweaborg,  and  every  shoal  and  rock 
around  there;  with  three  noble 
French  line-of-battle  ships — ^the 
showy  Austerliiz,  loo,  with  the 
gilded  figure-head  of  Napoleon  the 
(jrreat  at  her  bows ;  natty  Tourville, 
90,  flagship,  with  her  figured  stem, 
and  precise  Duquesne,  90,  formed 
the  whole  squadron :  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  magnificent  armament  which, 
we  hope,  may  have  better  luck  than 
ingloriously  to  play  the  gaoler  to 
the  Brussian  fleets :  add  to  these  the 
gunboats,  14  English,  restless  and 
irascible  as  hornets ;  long  and  low, 
wicked-looking,  bustling  little 
steamers,  carrying  each  two  long  68- 
pounders,  one  to  fire  right  ahead, 
the  other  over  either  broadside: 
five  French,  heavy,  stout-built, 
schooner-rigged  steamers,  much 
lauded  in  our  newspapers.  I  re- 
member one  writer  wiio  saw  in 
them  at  the  first  glance  trans- 
cendent merits — qualities  which 
put  out  of  countenance  at  once 
all  English  inefiectual  contrivances 
for  the  same  purpose ;  —  true, 
neither  had  then  been  tried; — ^but 
no  matter.  Why  must  we  be  foolish 
in  order  to  flatter,  or  unfair  in  order 
to  condemn?  These  vessels  have 
merits  undoubtedhr;  but  they  are 
entirely  different  ^om  those  which 
we  having  instituted  must  needs  by 
that  token,  as  good  Englishmen, 
condemn.  They  are  the  merits  of 
small  stationary  'bruisers,'  not  of 
light  teazing  skirmishers :  they  un- 
dress for  work,  and  there  they  stay 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  somewhat 
unbecoming  deshabille;  looking  as 
if  they  *  couldn't  help  it,'  they  do 
gallantly  make  the  oest  of  the 
matter — but  the  'velites*  of  the 
fleet  thev  are  not — and  so  it  is  im- 
just  to  them,  as  well  as  ignorant,  to 
compare  them  with  others  which  are 
intended  to  be,  and  are,  so. 

Auff.  9. — Morning  found  the 
mortar-boats  hauled  in  on  their 
cables,  600  fathoms  of  which  had 
been  with  much  labour  laid  out  for 
each  to  haul  and  veer  on,  thus 
baffling  the  range  of  the  enemy  by 
creeping  independently  somo  nun- 
dreds  of  yards  nearer  in  than  they 
had  lain,  and  affording  means  of 
change  if  unduly  pressed.  Ampkion 


has  gone  to  join  JSaHings  and  Com^ 
wallis,  to  make  a  diversion  against 
the  Sandhamn  batteries.  Ampkion 
had  a  right  to  that  ground ;  slie  had 
been  hammered  at  there  before,  and 
owed  them  a  turn.  Arrogant, 
Cossack,  and  Cruiser  are  slowly 
picking  their  way  up  to  the  left, 
round  Melko,  grazing  on  rocks  and 
boulders  and  mud,  to  get  to  the 
outside  of  Drumsio,  and  give  a 
dressing  to  the  soldiers  there ;  and 
the  gunboats,  hot  as  fresh  peppers, 
all  afive  and  plying  in  the  intervals 
of  the  mortar- vessels. 

Before  seven  o'clock  we  discern 
the  caps,  and  helmets,  and  bayonets 
among  the  trees  of  Drumsio,  and 
have  caught  sight  of  a  considerable 
body  of  men  on  the  move.  Having 
anchored  about  1200  yards  oJ9- 
shore,  we  scrutinize  every  inch  of 
the  shore; — plenty  of  cover  there 
is,  and  seemmgly  under  the  trees 
breastworks  of  watlled  twigs, 
screens  for  rifles,  or  it  might  be 
field-pieces,  of  which,  however,  no 
trace  is  visible.  On  yonder  point 
among  the  broken  rocks,  lies  a 
picquet  o^  soldiers ;  you  see  their 
neads  as  they  lie,  watching  you; 
a  bit  of  a  hut  of  boughs,  a  sort 
of  a  sentry-box  with  the  sentry 
stalking  in  front — you  see  his 
head  and  shoulders,  cross-belt,  and 
gray  coat  and  bayonet; — and  that 
cool  fellow  there,  making  his  ob- 
servations on  you,  that  is  the 
officer  of  the  party,  leaning  his  white 
kid-gloved  nana  on  his  sword, 
smoking  his  cigar  in  perfect  non- 
chalance until  you  make  some  sign 
of  mischief.  Some  hours  elapse, 
and  they  are  undisturbed — ^we  want 
to  catch  the  whole  lot  together  if 
possible,  and  avoid  blind  waste  of 
shot ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
little  peeping  out  at  the  ports,  and 
fidgetting  the  huge  guns  into  the 
true  line  of  bearing,  and  settling  of 
tangents  and  quoins  and  inclines, 
ana  a  sort  of  lively  stillness,  a 
bustling  tranquillity,  reigning  along 
the  decKS,  which  those  snarpsightea 
fellows  on  the  rocks  can  scarce  help 
seeing  the  si^ns  of;  in  fact,  they 
are  only  looking  out  for  the  storm 
to  break,  with  no  bad  barometer 
close  at  hand  to  tell  of  its  lowering. 
We  now  had  left  the  woody  Melko 
lying  right  in  our  rear.  Ajb  we  look 
towards  it,  the  line  of  mortar-boats. 
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stretching  away  to  the  south-east  is 
just  covered  from  our  view,  and  the 
steam  gunboats  too,  so  long  as  they 
keep  about  that  line.  To  the  right, 
behmd  these,  we  catch  the  ships 
just  clear,  and  can  communicate 
with,  or  read  the  signals  of,  the  flag- 
ship at  the  main  anchorage ;  whue 
leftwards,  Eenskar,  rocky  and 
nearly  treeless,  lies  just  clear  of 
Melko,  and  beyond  it  again  the 
whole  line  of  defence  of  Sweaborg, 
seen  foreshortened  as  we  look  from 
our  present  position  across  and 
between  the  combatants. 

Before  8  p.m.,  a  few  irregular 
shots  boomed  across  the  wide  space, 
and  the  white  plots  of  smoke  were 
seen  to  hang  here  and  there,  above 
the  tree  tops  of  Melko.  It  was 
plain  the  mortars  were  getting  into 
tune — a  few  of  them  uttering  a 
stray  note  or  two,  like  the  minBtreFs 
'uncertain  warbling'  before  he 
breaks  into  full  stream  of  song,  or 
the  band  screwing  up  strings  and 
tightening  bows,  and  adjusting 
mouth-pieces,  and  the  concert  soon 
to  begin  in  earnest.  And  soon  it 
did  begin :  with  no  mmd*  crash  in- 
deed, but  with  a  firadual  thickening 
of  sound,  a  swelling,  heightening 
flourish  of  smoke — a  timely,  orderly, 
and  almost  tuneful  display, — ^but  it 
is  of  deadliest  instruments  playing 
aloud  to  straining  eyes  ana  eager 
listening  ears,  and  mmds  of  anxious 
tiptoe  expectation.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  forts  on  their  side  took 
up  the  strain,  and  the  battle-music 
became  general;  now  a  flashing, 
briliiant  rogue,  a  pother  of  loud  notes 
clashing  into  one  continuous  pealing 
sound ;  now  an  interval  and  a  beat ; 
now  a  steadier  tranquil  bar  or  two, 
the  time  well-marked  by  the  deep 
bass  of  a  thirteen-inch  mortar  toll- 
ing in;  now  a  prolonged  rolling 
movement,  variegated  with  tiie 
shrill  treble  of  whistling  bouquets  of 
shells,  sighing  through  the  l^gh 
clouds  in  measured  flight  together; 
80  the  amtsbeean  is  kept  up  awhile 
with  vigorous  and  spirited  rivalry. 
Meantime  the  poor  soldiers  on  yon 
rocks  give  but  too  plain  evidence  of 
the  painful  nature  of  the  scene  to 
them,  as,  ever  and  anon  turning 
their  heads  for  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  three  ships  behind  them,  they 
sit  or  glowly  pace,  intently  watching 
all  the  rest  of  the  time  the  distant 


raging  conflict.  Whatever  may  be 
the  feelings  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
they  are  manifold,  it  is  not,  cannot 
be,  there  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  it  is  to  these  men,  in  sight  of 
yonder  fair  city  mantling  with  spires 
and  minarets  and  towers,  of  which 
they  do  well  to  be  proud,  in  whose 
boasted  strength  they  are  trained 
to  confide,  but  whose  time  of  trial 
is  now  at  hand. 

They  just  steal  for  their  own 
sakes  a  glance  at  the  ominously  still 
ships,  but  otherwise  they  are  ab- 
sorbed in  yonder  scene.  It  is  a 
deep  matter,  touching  the  heart,  for 
them — it  seems  to  be  pro  arts  et 
focis,  and  they  wateh  and  wait  in 
intense  solicitude  to  see  some  telling 
feature  relieve  the  uncertainty,  some 
mark  of  mischief  come  out  clear  and 
decisive  in  the  'wQdering  noise  and 
smoke.  It  is  difierent  on  board  the 
fleet — there  all  sorts  of  hopes  and 
aspirations  no  doubt  are  rife,  and 
animosities,  for  the  blood  is  up,  and 
many  fume  for  a  real  collision,  as 
they  expect  this  to  be,  and  their 
longing  to  be  gratified.  But  allow- 
ing for  the  ardour  of  the  moment, 
when  the  long  looked-for  day  has 
come  at  last,  when  'inaction'  has 
for  a  time  gone  out  and  given  place 
to  the  reality  of  *  somethmg  to  do,* 
when  the  dreaiy  monotony  of 
blockading  off  the  'Tolboukin' 
lighthouse,  or  chopping  fir-billets 
in  Nargen  has  warmed  and  Quick- 
ened into  life  and  activity,  ana  that 
they  actually  are  going  to  measure 
strength  with  the  great  stronghold 
of  the  enemy — ^the  Gibraltar  of  the 
North — his  vaunted  festness  of 
Sweaborg;  and  allowing  for  l&e 
uncertainty  of  the  yet  undeveloped 
means  and  measures  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  somewhat  experimental  na- 
ture of  our  own,  the  chief  notion  ie, 
apart  from  any  impression  of  a  de- 
cisive conflict  Dcing  at  hand,  and  all 
at  stake,  that  it  is  a  tussle  to  see 
which  has  the  longest  arms,  and 
which  the  homiest  hide.  For  two 
hours  the  combatants  seem  grap- 
pling in  hot  panting  struggles  to 
cteciae  this  question.  And  an  im- 
portant issue  it  is  too,  for  should 
the  scale  turn  in  our  favour,  and 
should  we  from  afar  be  able,  in 
comparative  scathlesaness,  to  deal 
hot  sparkling  blows  on  the  tough 
solid  mass  orour  huge  enemy,  why 
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tliere  appears  scarce  any  end,  save 
our  own  exhaustion,  to  the  'hammer- 
ing' we  may  infliok  It  seems  very 
horrid,  but  haying  drawn  the  swora 
and  flung  away  the  scabbard,  we 
must,  according  to  the  stem  hideous 
wisdom  of  war,  inch  by  inch  lower 
the  vitality  of  the  foe  when  and 
where  we  can — ^it  is  the  naked  truth 
to  which  the  nation  has  committed 
itself:  we  must  strike  and  strike 
again  if  we  have  the  means,  till 
submission  is  made — and  here  is  the 
passage  which  is  to  decide  whether 
the  skill  and  resources  of  the  West 
are  overmatched  or  not  by  the 
armed  bulk  and  inertia  of  all  tiie 
Aussias. 

So  the  Hussian  riflemen  on  the 
island  of  Drumsio,  and  so  the  spec- 
tators  on  board  tiie  ships  hard  by, 
watch  the  distant  ambieuoua  con- 
flict. However,  before  £>ng  it  was 
to  be  of  such  ambiffuoua  aspect  no 
more.  When  the  firing  had  been 
going  on  for  about  two  hours  with 
extreme  energy,  but  apparently  with 
no  more  mLschievous  eflects  than 
had  they  been  firing  into  a  sand- 
bank all  the  time,  the  first  sign' of 
real  palpable  damage  done  became 
apparent.  It  is  certainly  a  curious 
feeling  that  arises,  however  uneasy 
to  describe,  when  for  a  long  time 
one  watches  iiie  tumultuous  violent 
hurling  of  the  most  terrible  missiles 
tiiat  the  skill  and  paasiona  of  msn 
have  devised  for  mutual  damage* 
and  the  eflects,  if  anj[,  are  whoUy 
removed  from  observation :  it  seems 
so  hollow  and  unreal — such  a  foolish 
though  angry  pageant ;  why  do  not 
they  content  tnemselves  with  a  mere 
pyrotechnic  display,  witJi  less  of  the 
noise  and  none  of  the  passion — ^you 
doubt  the  whole  thing,  in  spite  of 
what  you  persuade  yourself  that 

Sou  hnoto ;  apart  from  thoughts  of 
umanity,  poor  suffering  humanity, 
which  war  so  forgets  or  despises,  it 
seems  so  entirely  'much,  ado'  for 
you  see  not  what-— can  it  be  'no- 
thing P' — ^the  '  still-dosing*  and  '  in* 
trenchant'  air  seems  to  aui>sorb  and 
to  mock  at  each  fiercely  delivered 
blow — ^they  seem  but  to  beat  the 

Sr,  impassible  in  spite  of  it  all,  and 
m  and  clear ;  the  stroke  seems  to 
fall  from  it  futile  as  blows  in  a 
dream.  In  this  sort  of  suspense 
and  semi-scepticism  as  to  what  it  all 
means,  there  is  a  positive  sense  of 


relief  when  the  first  tangible  result 
shows  itself^  some  stroke  that  leaves 
its  mark,  even  though  it  be  of  mis- 
chief. 

Whether  you  realize  the  true 
meaning,  the  full  horror,  of  what  is 
going  on  before  your  eyes  or  not» 
under  the  ^lare  that  is  thrown 
aroimd  it,  this  is  not  the  time  and 
place  to  '  moralize  the  spectacle ;' 
you  have  not  to  consider  now  the 
evil  aspect — ^tiiough  an  evil  aspect 
truly  it  is :  all  this  has  been  decided 
on,  IS  a  question  past  and  gone,  a 
matter  ot  fact  accepted — ^well  is  it  if 
with  justice  and  good  hope  on  your 
side — ^but  now  it  is  the  incidents  of 
the  modus  operandi  and  its  charac- 
teristics that  you  are  brought  in 
contact  with ;  wliat  w,not  what  mig^ 
be,  and  what  is  preferable — ^what  is 
felt  and  seen,  not  what  is  wished. 
So  the  first  effective  mark  and  token 
of  mischief  gives  a  sort  of  guaran- 
tee, a  substantialness,  to  the  vapour^ 
ing  gasconade ;  it  seals  the  intent  of 
the  principals ;  it  ends  the  suspense 
of  spectators;  it  tells  at  last  how 
things  go. 

And  noy^  a  wreath  of  dark  smoke 
ouris  along  the  ranges  of  roofs  upon 
Yargdn,  and  slowly  spreads  and 
rises  with  a  flickering  of  lurid  red 
lights  just  flashing  anon  its  wavy 
points  above  the  house-tops ;  there 
IS  something  different  there  from 
the  white  wreaths  of  caimon-smoke 
that  drape  the  line  of  rooks  all  along 
the  sea-firont  of  the  place;  then 
after  all  the  shells  have  gone '  home,' 
and  it  is  not  all  fighting  the  air ;  and 
the  certainty  of  this  goes  home  to  the 
kindled  feelings  of  tiie  gunners  all 
among  the  different  assailing  crafty 
and  quickens  them  to  a  loud  spon- 
tuneous  shout  of  delight,  and  yet 
increased  exertion.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  ^xe  spreads  steadily,  and 
eats  its  way  along  barrack  and  storey 
and  before  long,  as  observed  firom 
afar,  too  far  to  tell  what  efforts  are 
made  to  dieck  it,  what  men  brave 
the  double  risk  of  flames  and.  hailing 
shot  and  shell ;  it  is  clear  that  it  has 
established  itself  there,  the  riotoua 
devouring  element  is  at  home  in 
Sweaborg,  and  it  is  now  a  conflagra- 
tion. Then  the  English  shell  ia 
overreaching  the  Bussian,  and  al- 
ready it  is  plain  the  balance  must 
be  against  our  enemy.  In  half  an 
hour  more,  while  the  white  curis  and 
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rings  hang  thicker  than  ever  in  the 
air  over  the  mortar  Teasels,  and  a 
dun  cloud  is  gradually  settling  down 
upon  the  trim  lines  of  the  Kussian 
buildings;  up,  high  up  in  the  air 
gushes  a  great  jet  of  nlthy  murky 
smoke,  columnar  for  a  second  or 
two,  then  spreading  rapidly  out  at 
top  into  broad  folding  masses, 
almost  like  the  mass  upon  mass  of 
thick  foliage  on  a  group  of  tall  s^r- 
camores :  the  whole  expanse  of  it 
was  studded  with  black  specks 
and  motes  and  lines  and  straws, 
shooting  up,  .  dancing  sidelong, 
twisting,  and  crossing — Lucretius' 
jumble  of  jostling  atoms  nothing  to 
it — in  indescribable  confusion.  At 
the  instant  it  chanced  that  my  glass 
was  directed  upon  the  rcry  exact 
spot;  the  attention  being  thus  drawn 
off  from  other  parts,  the  eclijMe 
which  came  over  the  field  of  view 
had  a  vei^  curious  and  puaxUnff 
effect,  as  if  it  were  suddenly  gloomed 
almost  to  darkness,  and  in  the  midst 
a  dense  flock  of  birds  starting  up, 
scared  and  fluttering,  had  come 
right  across,  too  thick  and  confused 
to  see  through,  just  a^you  may 
start  up  on  a  winter's  evening  my- 
riads of  starlings  from  among  tne 
reeds  of  some  quiet  pool,  in  such 
countless  unimaginable  numbers 
that  you  cannot  help  thinking  the 
wide  realms  of  air  hare  drained  off 
their  jpopulation  to  this  one  spot. 
Certamly  for  a  moment  or  two  so 
completely  was  the  ^lass  obscured 
and  crowded  that  it  was  a  real 
puzzle  to  know  what  had  taken 
place  right  under  one's  very  eye— 
oirdt  they  certainly  could  not  be, 
and  birds  they  certainly  were  not — 
neither  were  they,  as  the  sanguine 
or  sanguinary  imagination  of  some 
pictured  to  themselves,  fragments 
of  human  creatures  hurled  into  the 
air  by  this  sudden  hideous  volcano ; 
bowbeit  there  were  some  sharp- 
sighted  people  who  pretended  to 
decipher  the  atoms  thus  tossed 
about,  and  to  read  them  into  veri- 
table disjfcia  membra — ^but  they 
were  beams  and  charred  timbers, 
earth  and  stones,  possibly  broken 
gun-carriages,  and  a  heavy  gun  or 
two,  and  what  not  beside  —  who 
could  say  what  mi^At  not  be  there  F 
At  any  rate  it  was  a  serious  explo- 
sion, and  ha|>pening  thus  early  it 
was    a   oonrincing    and   cheering 


proof  to  the  intensely  hardworkinflr 
gunners  tliat  the  prestige  of  invul- 
nerability was  gone  from  Sweaboric 
— they  had  found  out  Achilles'* 
heel;  the  shaft  that  could  striico 
there  might  destroy ;  it  was  a  mot  ter 
of  time  and  of  determination.  Pre- 
sently a  louder  and  longer  continued 
explosion  followed;  something  like 
(on  a  larger  scale)  the  re))cated 
*  bang-bang'  of  a  cracker ;  evidently 
some  connected  scries  of  chamlM*rs, 

5robably  magazines,  had  exploded, 
'here  seemed  to  be  about  six  minor 
jets  of  flame,  rapidly  following  one 
another,  and  ending  in  a  grand 
burst — a  great  scarnsd  disorderly 
patch  on  the  rocky  island  side 
showed  ever  after  this  the  dicinal 
effects  of  the  spectacle  that  had  so 
startled  us  at  a  distance. 

What  nice  cover,  what  snug  sly 
hiding-places  those  fellows  seem  to 
have  Tonder ;  true,  every  now  and 
then,  besides  those  easy,  self-pos* 
sessed  fellows  on  the  roc*ks,  who 
make  so  free,  a  bayonet  glinta 
under  the  trees  on  the  sloping 
hill-side,  or  a  helmet  or  cross- ImmI 
cafchcs  the  light,  behind  a  bank-like 
screen  of  earth,  and  boughs  and 
leaves ;  and  from  time  to  tinie  in 
the  early  morning  we  have  fiincicd 
we  could  detect  them  stealthily 
and  warily  getting  into  position. 
However,  they  keep  on  the  nlmlo 
extremely  close,  so  that  with  endlcffn 
screwing  and  wiping  of  glasnes,  and 
adjusting  of  slides  to  get  the  exact 
focus,  it  is  all  the  more  amusement 
to  try  and  puzzle  them  out:  /Ary 
certainly,  poor  fellows,  are  more  in 
harm's  way  than  trc  are,  upon  it  \u*9e 
intentions  they  are  a  good  deal  de- 
pendent. And  now  for  the  decla- 
ration. 

*  Look  out,  signalman  ;  what  a 
that  going  up  at  the  ArroganVs 
main  ?'— as  three  tiny  dark  knots  on 
the  signal-line,  cutting  the  sky  at 
speed,  whisk  up  to  the  masthead. 

*  Commence  firing  !*  and  the  knots 
so  neat  and  tight,  on  the  instant  un- 
tie into  three  oblong  flags  of  parti- 
coloured bunting,  chequered  «  hite 
and  blue  and  red  and  yellow. 

-  Commence  firing'  nngs  along  the 
deck,  ere  ever  the  flags  have  nell 
had  time  to  disclose  their  flaunting 
tale  to  the  morning  sun,  and  all  ia 
bustl  J  and  stir,  jostling  and  jumping, 
clattering  of  handspikes  and  strain^ 
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ing  of  gear.  Now  is  tlie  '  cantan- 
kerous* di«iity  and  zeal  of  the 
growling  old  gunner  made  happy, 
and  the  eagerness  of  those  men  who 
have  watched  his  late  mystic  opera- 
tions just  going  to  be  gratified : 
those  ominous  points,  taken  on  the 
deck  with  as  much  care  and  serious- 
ness and  punctilio  as  if  the^  were 
bases  of  tnangulation  for  a  trigono- 
metrical survey ;  those  cab^istio 
lines  drawn  in  pencil  on  the  port- 
sills,  as  if  to  measure  a  transit  or 
determine  an  altitude ;  above  all, 
that  determined  archimandritical 
air  of  importance  that  will  take  no 
denial — that  knows  no  compromise 
when  a  great  operation  of  this  sort 
has  to  be  conducted  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  for  the  good  or  the 
service :  all  these  have  deeply  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  those  simple 
men  who  repose  confidence  in  the 
philosophy  and  practical  science  of 
the  gunner.  *  Sir,' says  one,  *we 
must  be  going  to  have  warm  work 
of  it,  'cos,  these  last  three  days,  the 
gunner's  been  hard  busy  *  conse- 
cratin  the  broadside;'  he  meant 
'  concentrating '  it. 

A  few  seconds  more,  and  such  a 
battue  has  begun.  Arrogant,  Cos- 
sack,  noisy  little  Cruiser,  bH  banging 
away  together,  near  fifty  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  roaring  in  high  rivalry 
at  the  top  of  their  iron  voices,  witn 
the  utmost  rapidity  and  vehemence 
of  articulation.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen 
ashore  among  the  rocks  and  trees ; 
even  'the  disappearing  band'  of 
Hhoderick  Dhus  clansmen  sunk 
not  so  swiftly  on  the  heather-dad 
moimtain  side  at  the  signal  of  their 
chief,  as  these  vanished  at  the  first 
burst  of  noise  and  smoke  from  the 
ships'  sides.  And  these  latter  con- 
tinued flinging  forth  their  angry 
tumultuous  notes,  pausing  awnile 
now  and  then  to  take  breath,  and 
then  a  fresh  burst,  till  it  seemed  as 
though  there  was  a  spite  against  the 
very  rocks,  and  they  were  minded 
to  blow  away  the  whole  island  bodily. 

While  this  'diversion,'  as  it  is 
playfully  termed,  was  going  on  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  position,  the 
contest  was  elsewhere  spreading  and 
deepening ;  the  actual  position  of 
the  mortur  and  gun-vessels  was,  as 
before  explained,  hidden  from  sight 
to  persons  on  board  the  three  ships 


to  the  left,  by  the  intervening  island 
of  Melko  :  only  the  smoke  of  their 
quickly  following  discharges  rose 
over  the  tree-tops,  and  showed  what 
they  were  really  about.  But  now 
from  our  decks  we  began  to  catch 
sight  of  those  little  teazing,  impor- 
tunate steamers  clear  of  the  island ; 
it  was  plain  that  they  were  braving 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  advancing 
nearer  and  nearer  considerably  in 
their  own  rapid  and  untiring  evolu- 
tions: and  this  told  a  good  tale, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fire  from 
the  batteries  was  nunifsstlv  relaxed. 
But  looking  right  across  the  inter- 
vening space,  down  to  Miolo  and 
Sandhamn,  some  four  or  five  miles 
away,  we  could  see  our  old  friends 
the  blockships,  Comtoallis  and 
Hayings,  with  Amphion  frigate, 
standing  in  towards  uie  enemy  with 
topgallant  masts  down ;  and  nere  it 
was  evident  would  be  the  only  real 
colhsion  of  ship  and  battery ;  but  as 
it  was  also  plam  that  anything  done 
there  would  not  seriously,  vitally 
affect  the  general  operation— if  the 
mortars  and  gun-vessels  failed  to 
dominate  fixe  lorce  opposed  to  them, 
the  ships  at  Sandhamn,  however 
successml,  per  se,  would  not  alter 
the  failure— one  felt  less  misdving 
at  seeing  that  comparatively  slender 
force  gliding  steadily  on  in  stately 
attitude  towards  the  tremendous 
array  of  batteries  which  we  had  seen 
bristling  along  the  whole  shore  of 
Sandhamn.  It  was  clearly  impossible 
that  they  could  be  committed  to  a 
neck-or-nothing  venture;  but  the 
•  diversion'  they  were  making  might 
be  of  a  serious  nature  too,  even  if  it 
was  only  to  distract  and  engage  the 
enemy,  so  that  we  thougnt  with 
some  anxiety  about  the  good  friends 
we  had  left  down  there,  and  how 
matters  might  speed  with  them,  as 
the  advancing  ships  ^dually  be- 
came lost  to  view  behmd  Baclhol- 
men,  which  hides  (from  our  present 
position)  the  more  distant  and 
heavily  armed  shore  of  Sandhamn 
beyond.  We  saw  them  stand  on, 
firing  rapidly  from  both  tiers  of 
guns  on  the  '  port'  or  inshore  side 
as  they  advanced,  a  pretty  sight 
enough  as  the  successive  jets  of 
flame  twinkled  rapidly  along  their 
dark  sides,  but  it  was  too  far  to  see 
more,  and  the  enemy's  batteries  op- 
posed to  them  were  out  of  sight  to  us. 
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They  found  however  a  hot  beiih 
enougn,  being  hulled  a  good  many 
times,  and  very  many  shot  passing 
over  and  through  the  rigging :  the 
ComwallisBsiduimphionUM  suffered 
some  loss  in  men  as  well  aa  materiel, 
the  former  having  eight  or  nine  men 
wotmdedi  the  latter  three  and  one 
killed,  besides  the  mainyard  badly 
hit,  while  the  Sttsiinga  escaped 
unhurt. 

During  the  short  time  that  the 
ships  were  in  action  at  Sandhamn, 
four  EfUssian  gun-boats  came  out. 
This  was  the  nrst  occasion  on  which 
these  much-talked-of  craft  made 
their  appearance,  and  they  certainly 
are  not  calculated  to  inspire  theur 
opponents  with  any  great  oread,  nor 
probably  Uieir  own  neople  with 
much  confidence :  the  oay  has  gone 
by  for  them  even  in  their  own  waters, 
except  under  very  favourable  cir^ 
cumstances,  for  eiliier  attack  or 
defence :  the  advantage  which  they 
no  doubt  once  possessed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  heavy  dull-woik- 
ms:  ships  of  past  generations,  to 
which  they  were  either  a  most  im- 
portant aid  or  a  very  seiious  oppo- 
nent, has  simply  been  transferred  to 
other  hands.  Fortune — heartless 
jilt — still  as  ever  delighting  in  her 
cruel  sport,  true  to  her  character. 
Nunc  mihi,  nune  aliisj  b&niana,  has 
in  this  instance  also  imped  her  wing 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  aud 
shifted  over  her  changeling  favours. 
These  row  gun-boats,  with  their  fifhr 
or  sixty  men  completely  expoeeo, 
are  altogether  put  into  the  shade  bv 
the  more  manageable  and  safe 
steam  gun-boat  whidi  we  have 
brought  out  with  such  great  and 
marked  success  in  this  year  a  warfare^ 
They  came  out  of  some  hidden  bight 
or  nook  about  Sandhamn,  and  com- 
menced firins  at  a  long  distance; 
the  ^a«/t9i^«  brought  a  lo-inch  gun 
instantly  to  bear  on  them,  and  the 
very  first  shell  thrown  burst  right 
over  them — they  waited  for  no  more, 
but  straightway  sought  their  cover. 
It  could  not  he  seen  whether  any 
loss  was  inflicted  on  them  or  not ; 
but  as  one  shot  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  got  their  range  to  a 
nicety,  they  prudently  ran  no  further 
risk;  the  second  would  probably 
have  been  amongr  them,  and  one, 
striking,  would  sink  l^e  craft,  or 
render  her  useless,  or  half  annihilate 


the  crew.  It  was  perhaps  an  experi- 
ment only  on  their  part ;  indeed  it 
can  haralv  be  thought  that  the 
Bussians  themselves  can  now  have 
any  confidence  in  such  craft  (in 
spite  of  all  that  our  good  friends  the 
Swedes  have  got  to  say  for  gun-boats 
precisely  simuar)  to  oppose  the  easily 
managed  flotillas  of  the  allies :  infact, 
they  tax  their  strength  now  to  catch 
up  again  the  lost  advantage,  and  to 
such  good  purpose  Ihat  they  have, 
snug  and  carenilly  kept  in,  already 
more  steam  gun-boats  than  the 
French  and  English  had  this  year 
together.  Another  year,  this  arm, 
both  for  oflence  and  defence,  must 
inevitably  have  far  greater  promi- 
nence, and  gun-boat  conflicts  may 
take  the  place  of  the  frigate  actions 
of  former  days.  But  whatever  calls 
there  may  be  for  their  invaluable 
service,  it  was  plain  all  through  the 
campaign  that  this  was  the  arm  to  be 
strengthened:  squadrons  of  ten, 
twen^,  or  thirty  such  craft,  in  alle- 
giance to  some  one  dashing  frigate 
and  determined  captain,  are  wanted 
to  scour  every  part  of  the  coast,  as 
the  most  efiectual  method,  shortest 
and  sharpest,  of  continuing  and  hav- 
ing  done  with  warfare ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  such  a 
step  seems  actually  intended,  if  the 
war  should  continue  into  another 
campaign. 

These  ships  engaged  at  rather  long 
range,  nor  woula  there  have  been 
any  object  to  gain  by  closing  in  this 
instance;  but  their  action,  short 
and  sharp,  told  very  plainly  that 
ships  engaging  at  a  long  distance 
are  little  good  against  earth  or  any 
other  batteries.  The  block-ships 
are  heavily  armed ;  they  carry  long 
32-pounders  on  both  decks,  very 
heavy,  powerful,  and  serviceable 
guns;  but  they  soon  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  confine  their  firine 
almost  exclusively  to  the  six  lo-inch 
guns  on  their  upper  decks,  which 
Sirew  sheila  wiw  effect  into  the 
shore  batteries ;  but  this  was  fight- 
ing six  guns  instead  of  thirty,  the 
whole  broadside,  a  rate  of  diminution 
at  which  a  whole  fleet  would  be 
powerless  against  such  defences: 
nothing  but  close  quarters  can 
enable  a  ship  to  develope  that  pre- 
ponderance of  metal  which  she  poe- 
sesses,  and  which  counterbalanoea 
her  greater  vulnerability.    Nothing 
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depended  on  these  sbips  forcing 
themselves  into  such  a  position; 
nothing  at  least  of  such  importance 
as  to  justify  in  their  case  the  certain 
great  increase  of  loss  which  they 
would  have  sustained.  It  was  not 
necessary  here  as  on  the  memorable 
8th  of  September,  that  the  diversions 
or  subsidiary  attacks  should  be  of 
that  deadly  and  desperate  nature,  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  main  one, 
for  now  no  such  issue  was  at  stake. 
So  it  would  have  been  a  useless 
waste  of  gallantry ;  and  they  behaved 
gallantly  enough  in  ensa^g  as 
they  did ;  but  it  proved,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  that  a  fleet  of  the 
most  powerful  ships  but  throws 
away  its  strength,  which  does  not 
engage  at  the  closest  attainable 
quarters;  the  great  battle  is  to 
get  into  such  a  position:  if  it  is  not 
attainable  in  the  nature  of  things, 
better  give  it  up  and  go  to  some- 
thing else  than  waste  blood  and 
treasure  by  throwing  the  balance 
into  the  adversary's  huid;  to  achieve 
this  advantage  then,  in  any  waters 
and  under  any  circumstances,  every 
effort  ought  to  be  used,  the  great 
pre-requisite  and  auxiliary  for  the 
purpose  being  already  ours,  viz., 
steam,  to  give  speed  over  the  ground 
and  manageability  under  way.  No 
number  of  ships  could  in  any  reason- 
able time  have  destroyed  the  defen- 
ces on  Sandhamn  alone,  at  upwards 
of  a  mile  off,  had  that  been  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  operation ;  and  of 
course  these  three  ships,  for  any- 
thing except  the  purpose  of  distract- 
ing the  enemy's  attention,  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  utterly 
overmatched — ^Uie  nre  on  them  firom 
shore  would  converge,  while  their's 
would  be  divergent:  still,  twice  their 
number,  or  little  more,  quickly  going 
in  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
would,  with  good  gunnery,  have 
annihilated  those  batteries  probably 
in  an  hour  or  two,  by  destroyins^ 
their  power  of  mutual  support,  ana 
crushmg  them  piecem^.  This 
shows  wnat  conditions  are  necessary 
to  enable  fleets  to  cope  successfully 
with  shore  defences,  the  means  that 
must  be  at  hand  to  give  them  the 
numerical  superiority  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, even  suppoemg  that  nature 
does  not  interpose  her  own  para^ 
mount  obstacles.  However  it  seems 
true  that  in  the  ease  of  Russia, 


nature  has  set  the  chief  defence 
of  her  great  strongholds,  and  to 
their  credit  it  must  be  added,  art 
has  adroitlv  seized  and  enhanced 
the  strength  which  nature  gives. 

Desirous  then  as  the  nation  is  of 
naval  glory,  impatient  of  delav  when 
there  seems  room  for  a  bold  and 
grand  stroke,  it  does  not  seem — ^let 
the  reason  of  the  fault  be  where  it 
mav — ^that  as  yet  means  have  been 
sufficiently  accommodated  to  the  end 
in  view;  and  our  srand  imposing 
armament  which  has  looked  at 
Cronstadt  for  two  long  summers 
unable  to  close  thoroughly  at  all 
essential  points,  would  smiply  have 
wasted  its  strength  in  committing 
itself  to  a  serious  attempt  on  those 
advantageously  -  placed  defences. 
Engage  near,  or  you  engage  at  such 
uneqmd  terms  that  it  is  folly  to 
engine  at  ail.  If  your  means  are 
not  ntted  for  that,  provide  others 
that  are ;  you  have  not  spared  trea- 
sure, where  the  necessity  has  been 
seen,  in  the  East — ^no,  nor  far  more 
precious  than  treasure,  blood  that 
cannot  be  replaced  once  spilt ;  so 
it  must  not  be  spared  here.  Treasure 
is  not  the  vital  point  with  us  that 
Russia  supposes ;  freely  give  it,  but 
wisely  direct  it,  and  it  will  be  foimd 
that  if  e^reat  things  are  not  done, 
the  famt  will  be  somewhere  else 
than  in  the  want  of  spirit  of  your 
young  men,  your  leaders  and  your 
led,  to  emuli^  the  deeds  of  the  men; 
of  the  past. 

However,  we  have  wandered  from 
the  actual  long-arm  bombardment 
of  Sweaborg,  whose  flames  are  bum* 
ing  fiercelv  while  tiie  iron-throated 
^uns  of  the  assaOants,  and  equally 
iron-throated  men,  are  roaring  in  a 
savage  joy  over  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  deslmction,  now  patent  and 
progressive. 

Early  in  the  day  the  two-decker 
JEzechiel  under  Langom,  which  had 
resisted  very  hotly  and  seemed  to 
mount  guns  of  long  range,  was 
warped  a  good  way  further  in,  out 
of  harm's  reach.  The  three-decker 
Russia  in  the  main  entrance  by 
Gtista&vard  about  the  same  time 
beat  a  retreat  also,  and  went  into 
shelter  quite  out  of  sight;  it  waa 
surmised  that  only  serious  damage 
eould  cause  such  a  raoceeding,  and 
two  gun-boats  with  Xancaster  guns 
had  been  specially  directing  meir 
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fire  on  the  Bussia  in  particular; 
bat  not  till  the  Bussian  despatch 
came  before  the  world  was  it  known 
how  hardly  it  had  gone  with  these 
ships,  especially  the  Susgia,  which 
had  lost  about  twenty  killed  and 
eighty-eight  wounded,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  peril  of  being  blown  up  at 
one  moment,  and  of  sinking  through 
manifold  wounds.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  imlooked-for  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  practice,  wnich 
probably  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
To  attempt  to  describe  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  after  this  time  would 
be  merely  to  chronicle  how  the 
flames  waxed  and  waned  from  time 
to  time.  The  Eussian  reply  after 
the  first  few  hours  waA  very  fitful 
and  irregular,  probably  for  the  good 
reason  that  they  founa  the  difficulty 
of  hitting  such  small  objects  as  the 
distant  nxed  mortar-boats,  or  the 
nearer  but  rapidly  moying  gun-boat«, 
and  thus  saved  meir  fire.  Probably 
they  thought  the  seeming  weakness 
of  silence  mi^ht  tempt  the  ships  to 
come  closer  m,  thinlcing  to  '  make 
sjTcker  soth,'  and  complete  the  work 
with  their  broadsides.  Vain  hope 
of  theirs ! — ^but  whenever  any  vessel 
did  come  a  little  nearer  than  the 
others,  the  languid  fire  warmed  up 
into  greater  fierceness  for  a  while, 
and  then  subsided  again.  More- 
over, beyond  a  doubt  there  must 
have  been  very  many  men  employed 
about  that  vast  focus  of  conflagra- 
tion, and  probably  no  little  con- 
fusion in  the  whole  place,  in  spite  of 
the  best  endeavours:  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  fire  pre- 
sently waxed  faint  and  partial  and 
irregular.  This  renders  it  indeed 
highly  probable  that  the  loss  in- 
flicted, in  men,  must  have  been  very 
severe — ^but  all  removed  from  view, 
and  utterly  unknown.  Bumour  has 
since,  perhaps  not  altogether  falsely, 
put  the  number  at  2000,  killed  and 
wounded ;  in  Sweden  indeed,  after- 
wards, we  heard  4000;  but  con* 
sidering  the  improbability  that 
the  best  part  of  the  town,  the  ar- 
senal and  stores,  should  have  been 
left  to  be  devoui^sd  hour  after  hour 
by  the  flames,  which  were  fed  every 
moment  by  showers  of  shell,  and  at 
night  by  rockeia,  without  an  efibrt 
bemg  made  to  stop  the  progress  of 
destruction— and  considering  the 
honourable  mention  made  in  the 


Bussian  despatch  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  officers  and  men  in  en- 
deavouring to  check  the  flames  in 
some  of  tne  batteries,  it  is  likely 
that  their  men  must  have  been 
greatly  exposed  in  every  part,^;— one 
shudders  to  think  howmuch, — ^in  the 
fiery  rain  of  shells  which  incessantly 
poured  into  tliat  burning  crater, 
the  town  of  Sweaborg.  The  won- 
derful thing  to  the  distant  spectator 
was  to  see  how  the  beautiful  church 
stood  unscathed,  its  minarets  en- 
veloped in  smoke,  and  often  (as  it 
seemed)  the  flames  rearing  them- 
selves violently  in  delirious  leaps 
aroimd  and  above — curling  rignt 
over  their  very  tops.  But  it  was 
really  on  a  spot  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  falling  meU,  on  the  innermost 
island,  itself  isolated;  and  the  flamev 
were  not  so  near  it  as  they  seemed 
— ^yet  they  seemed  to  have  penetrated 
right  beyond,  and  to  the  back  of  the 
church. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  signal  having 
been  made  for  all  ships  to  send 
armed  boats  alongside  the  admiral, 
the  Arrogant,  Cruiser,  and  Cossack 
slowly  steamed  back  from  Drumsio, 
to  rejoin  the  squadron  at  the  main 
anchorage:  tLir  purpose  wag  ef. 
fected,  though  pernaps  not  all  ex- 

Eectations  satisfied,  for  the  soldiers 
ad  made  no  reply,  but  were  either 
utterly  scattered  or,  more  likely, 
most  efiectuaUy  hidden;  and  both 
parties  must  have  understood  one 
another  that  nothing  of  any  serious 
nature  was  likely  to  be  undertaken 
in  that  quarter,  however  important 
in  regard  to  Helsingfors  itself. 

Nothing  could  be  more  amusing 
than  the  scene  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  flagship  as  the  different 
steam  gun-boato  came  towards  night- 
fall clustering  about  for  fresh  orders, 
ammunition,  inquiries,  repjorts,  and 
rest ;  officers  hoarse  and  grimy;  men 
much  tired,  but  more  animated; 
and  the  dun  little  craft,  with  here 
and  there  a  scratch  or  a  splinter, 
more  however  from  their  own  than 
the  enemy's  firing,  drabbled  with 
smoke  and  dirt  and  powder,  looking 
very  much  in  want  of  a  good 
'  grooming,'  like  a  horse  after  a  long 
day  across  country,  and  the  great 
impudent-looking  gun,  'bold  aa 
brass,'  stuck  up  at  many  degrees  of 
elevation,  as  if  nothing  m  the  world 
could  compete  with  his  physiogno- 
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my — ^nothing  be  worth  looking  at 
in  the  same  day  with  his  hard, 
charred^  snlphur-stained  lips.  And 
then  there  was  a  tale  to  almost 
eyery  shot,  whichever  way  it  went 
across  the  water,  from  foe  or  friend; 
how  this  shell  had  just  borst  astern 
or  ahead — ^that  carried  away  the 
quarter-boat  and  left  the  command- 
ing officer,  who  was  standing  in  or 
on  it,  or  close  by  it,  unhurt — that 
had  sent  its  splinters  whizzing  over 
the  heads  of  the  men ;  how  tiiis  of 
'  ours'  had  pitched  right  into  a  bat- 
tery, and  that  caused  the  explosion. 
It  IS  hard  to  sav  how  many  claimed 
this  honour,  how  few  did  not; 
however  those  that  did  not  cause  it 
no  doubt  deserved  to  have  done  so, 
and  however  many  had  a  hand  in 
it,  it  was  a  grana  explosion  after 
all. 

After  some  delays  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  —  lieute- 
nants receivinginstructions  on  board 
the  flagship,  gunners  getting  their 
proper  complement  of  rockets,  tubes, 
poles,  and  'bursters'  on  board, 
Doats  jostling,  coxswains  hailing, 
every  one  in  high  animation,  —  at 
last,  a  flotilla  of  some  two  dozen 
large  boats  rowing  from  ten  to  twenty 
oars  [each  carrying  a  rocket-tube 
fixed  on  a  stanchion  to  the  gunwale, 
and  about  three  dozen  rockets, 
mostly  24-pounder8],  gets  fairly  away 
from  the  nag-ship,  and  after  sorting 
itself  into  something  like  order, 
forms  line  a-head.  Our  faces  set 
towards  the  flaring  town,  we  slowly 
move  on  in  a  wavy  serpentine  course 
till  within  a  distance  of  perhaps 
from  1500  yards  to  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  dasting  free  there,  line 
abreast  is  formed,  and  preparations 
to  commence  firing,  while  rather 
heard  than  seen,  busy  commanding 
officers  hurry-scurry  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  line  in  their 
^ght  gigs,  ordering  or  disordering 
as  the  case  might  be. 

A  still  and  rather  starlight  ni^ht 
and  smooth  sea  added  to  the  im- 
pressiveuess  of  the  scene,  con- 
trasting so  strangely  and  strongly 
with  the  disturbance  man  was 
making ;  a  half-suppressed  hum  of 
men,  and  now  and  then  a  clear  loud 
ringing  word  of  commwid,  indicated 
whereabouts  the  long  Kne  of  boats 
stretched,  half-a-mile  and  more,  for 
iJiere  was  some  considerable  space 


between  the  boats  for  convenience. 
A  mile  in  front  lay  Sweaborg,  its 
batteries  all  silent--ominously  so  it 
might  be;  its  piles  of  buildings 
showing  their  outlines  in  relief 
against  the  glare  of  fire,  now  widely 
spread,  which  was  shootini^  up  here 
and  there  at  intervals  with  fierce 
fitful  flames,  but  generally  crowning 
the  place  with  a  brignt  rim  or 
glowmg  fringe  of  whiteheat,  as  the 
conflagration,  its  first  outburst  sub- 
sided, settled  seemingly  to  its 
embers.  A  mile  in  our  rear  the 
mortar-vessels  jarring  on  the  ear 
with  their  heavy  boom,  as  at  regular 
intervals  the^  told  the  minutes  of 
the  night,  while  the  wondering  eye 
strained  itself  to  fatigue,  as  it  fol- 
lowed with  curious  pleasure  the  mad 
projectile  mounting  higher  stiU  and 
nigher,  and  onward  stiU  and  onward 
in  delirious  strength,  clearly  traced  by 
the  lighted  fuse  all  through  its  spina 
course,  as  screwing  its  path  sky-nigh 
it  literally  clove  the  air,  in  a  grand 
parabola  of  a  mile  at  least  in  height 
and  two  miles  in  horizontal  distance, 
then  finally  plumped  into  some  de- 
voted mass  of  buildings,  and  instan- 
taneously flung  a  shower  of  sparkling 
fire-drops  aroimd,  or  disappeared  in 
a  blazing  volume  of  flame.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  shell  practice  was  cer- 
tainly marvellous ;  those  which  we 
watched  at  night,  soaring  high  over 
our  heads,  scarce  ever  failed  to  ex- 
plode either  right  on  the  parapets 
or  roofs,  or  within  a  second  or  two 
of  striking.  *  There  goes  a  French- 
man!'— '  tnere  goes  an  Englishman  i' 
the  men  would  cry  out  in  delight  as 
the  whizzing,  screaming  thing 
spired  up  overhead ;  generally  they 
patriotically  applied  the  latter  desig- 
nation to  any  one  which  it  pleased 
them  to  fancy  was  going  to  be  a  good 
one,  for  indeed  there  nad  been  no 
few  instances  in  which,  for  whatever 
cause,  the  French  fuses  had  been 
very  bad.  I  certainly  watched  for 
a  long  time,  and  from  a  very  small 
distance,  on  the  following  day,  one 
vessel  of  our  allies,  firing  with  the 
liveliest  vigour  from  two  ten-inch 
mortars ;  probably  they  had  got  into 
a  '  bad  lot'  of  fuses,  but  so  sure  as 
the  word  was  givex.  to  fire,  there, 
in  about  a  second  or  two  after,  you 
would  see  hanging  in  mid-air,  lialf- 
way  between  the  contending  parties, 
a  white  dot  of  smoke — seman^ 
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self-nroduced  out  of  nothing— in- 
waroly  disturbed  a  moment,  then 
slowly  spreading  and  sailing  away 
with  the  light  air.  K  you  looked 
below  perhaps  your  eye  might  just 
catoh  a  few  sporadic  splashes  far 
away  on  the  water,  as  if  some  one 
had  dashed  a  handful  of  gravel  in — 
the  shell  had  burst  high  up  in  air,  far 
away  and  futile,  and  the  iron  frag- 
ments, like  poor  Yuloan  cast  out  by 
the  heel  from  the  courts  above,  come 
tumbling  headlong  into  the  water ; 
unluckily  some  of  our  gun-boats 
were  circling  away  just  there,  so 
that  it  was  a  great  chance  they  did 
not  suffer  more  from  friend  than 
enemy.  This  repeated  failure  seemed 
to  am>rd  to  the  perplexed  and  exas- 
perated commandant  ofthe  vessel  in 
question  matter  for  a  lively  display  of 
wrath,  of  which  the  hapless  serjeant 
got  the  chief  benefit,  as  it  did  to  us  of 
amusement  to  watch  the  conscious 
bepuzzlement  on  board  at  the  phe- 
nomenon. However,  French  or 
English,  or  both,  the  night  practice 
with  shells  was  undeniably  excellent^ 
and  easily  observed. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the 
boats,  now  distinctly  visible  in  the 
strazige  purple  glare  of  their  own 
daylight ;  dark  forms  of  men  and 
boats  and  gear,  showing  salamander- 
like in  the  midst  of  sheets  of  flashing 
dazzling  brightness,  or  whole  trains 
of  showery  scintillations,  as  every 
rocket  rose  from  the  waters 
edge  with  a  sudden  rush,  a  hot, 
soughing,  Mghifig  sound,  gradually 
increasing  to  a  scream  as  it  flew 
lighting  all  around;  but  the  bat- 
teries took  no  advantage  of  the 
mark.  Certainly  at  first  a  rocket 
is  a  most  disagreeable  neighbour  in 
spite  of  his  splendid  brilliancy  ;  be- 
sides that  you  know  well  tui^  he 
has  a  capricious  erratic  disposition, 
and  may  be  like  Pyrrhus's  elephants 
of  old,  if  out  of  sorts,  worse  to  friend 
than  to  foe,  all  his  peculiarities  are 
BO  strongly  impressed  on  you  when 
in  a  boat  with  him ;  the  momentary 
dazzling  glare,  the  back-fire  spurting 
out  close  to  your  side  in  a  sudden 
furious  jet  of  blue  flame»  and  casting 
up  volumes  of  steam  around  you 
m>m  contact  with  the  water  along- 
side ;  the  semi-scorching  moment  as 
the  sheet  of  light  £i8hes  past, 
making  you  for  we  nonce  a  literal 
&o-eafcer  in  spite  of  yourself,  mid» 


what  with  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
contingent  remainders  of  your  eye- 
lashes, hair,  and  whiskers,  iuG^nrmg 
you  with  a  soup^on    of  a  notion 
that  you  are  in  a  mess  rather  in 
being  where  you  are — ^all  these  are 
lively  but  unlooked-for  realities;  but 
you  get  over  them  in  a  minute,  and 
forget  yourself  in  aiding  to  adjust 
the   ptole   of  the   next  rocket,  or 
watching  proceedings  around,  and  in 
the  general  animation.    On  a  sud- 
den we  were  startled  by  a  flash  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  in  the  boat 
next  but  one,  about  a  hundred  yards 
ofi*,  and  ihe  cry  '  Down  in  the  ooats 
all,'  'overboard   men!'     A  rocket 
had  got  foul  in  the  tube,  in  the 
VuUure*s  boat ;  not  getting  clear,  it 
set  fire  to  the  fore  part  of  the  boat, 
scorching  some    of  the  men,  the 
whole  being  for  a  short  time  a  sheet 
of  flame.    It  was  a  curious  sight  to 
look  out  and  see  the  bending  forms 
in  all  the  boats  near,  level  with  the 
gunwale  (a  precaution  adopted  in 
case  the  missile  should  fly  along  the 
*  line,  scattering  destruction  where  it 
went),  while  the  crew  of  the  boat 
seek  a  perilous  safety  in  the  water ; 
but    otner   boats  instantly  closed 
up,  and  beyond  the  wetting  and 
scorching  of  some  poor  fellows  and 
the  damage  to  the  boat,  providen- 
tially no  hurt  was  done.    Still  these 
accidents  are  sometimes  of  a  most 
desperate  and  deadly  nature.   Such 
as  the  rocket  is,  every  precaution  ia 
taken  to  prevent  fire.    The  tube  is 
carefully  slung  clear  of  the  gun* 
wale,  that  the  back-fire  may  strike 
the  water ;  it  would  burn  the  boat's 
bottom  out  else.  The  rockets  are  in 
cases  of  six,  very  strongly  secured, 
so  that  many  at  a  time  cannot  be 
exposed ;  and  as  each  one  is  taken 
out   the   case  is  made   fast,  and 
stowed   away   under  wet  bullock 
hides  :  no  ammunition  is  carried  in 
the  boat ;  in  fact  there  is,  and  need 
be,  great  care.    But  it  seems  that 
the  rocket  itself  might  be  improved, 
both   in    certainty    of  range  and 
manageability,  and  made  less  pre- 
carious.     ISo    pains     should     be 
spared  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy  to  these  tremendous 
missiles,  so  valuable  in  warfare  from 
their    destructiveness ;  at   present 
the  practice  appears  to  want  preci- 
sion, though  it  must  be  owned  the 
circamstanoeB   under  which  it  is 
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cftrried  on  are  generaUy  raiher  nn- 
favourable :  nieht  time,  the  motioa 
of  the  boat,  and  the  rough  approx- 
imation only  as  to  distance  and 
direction  that  may  be  possible, 
mnflt  be  considered.  On  the  whole, 
the  nights  of  rocket-firing,  besides 
beine  a  very  brilliant  and  animated 
display  of  fireworks  on  a  grand 
scale,  visibly  increased  the  area 
of  conflagration,  striking  out  fresh 
and  distinct  patches  of  flame,  which 
gradually  became  confluent,  and 
roared  and  heaved  in  awful  commo- 
tion, a  grand  but  terrible  sight,  a 
xaving  sea  of  fire.  Late  in  the 
night  the  batteries  were  roused 
from  their  unaccountable  lethargy 
to  fire  some  sullen  shots,  by  a 
smaller  division  of  rocket-boats  sent 
from  the  ships  ofl*  Sandhamn  and 
Miolo;  and  a  short  time  before  dawn 
the  whole  returned  to  their  respective 
ships. 

The  next  day  no  alteration  took 
place  in  the  general  plan,  oidy  m 
the  early  mormng  the  battenes 
replied  fiercely  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  the  same  fitful  fire 
was  kept  up.  The  great  Niol^olas 
battery  on  Stora  Bentan,  firom  the 
nmge  of  its  guns,  was  most  able  and 
willing  to  make  reply;  and  some 
guns  on  Gustafsvard  below  the  cita- 
del, and  some  high  up  on  the  terraces 
of  Bakholmen,  also  ranged  a  long 
distance:  these  made  a  cross-fire, 
but  inefiective.  The  Hussian  shells 
were  decidedly  a  failure,  more  it 
seemed  througn  the  badness  of  the 
fuse,  which  burst  them  high  in  the 
air,  than  firom  falling  short  of  dis- 
tance ;  undoubtedly  many  burst 
over  and  beyond,  not  only  the 
moving  gun-boats,  but  the  mortar- 
vessels,  which  were  further  out; 
indeed  some  of  these  had  to  shift 
position  a  little  at  one  time.  iFrom 
a  small  rocky  islet  well  in  advance 
of  the  line  of  mortars,  dose  to 
which  several  of  the  gun-boats  were 
assiduously  circling  in  a  sort  of 
restless  waliz  a  deux  temps,  we 
viewed  the  contest  for  some  hours 
on  the  second  day.  A  French  gun* 
vessel  at  anchor  and  stripped  to  her 
work,  the  Dragowne,  seemed  to  be 
the  special  mane  selected  by  the 
enemy,  no  doubt  recommended  by 
ber  stationary  position.  Being  at 
no  great  distance,  we  oould  tell  the 
practice  distinctly,  and  a  very  lively 


duel  was  kept  up :  the  Russian  shot 
appeared  generally  to  drop  about 
mtj  or  six^  yards  short,  with  a  fair 
direction ;  it  seemed  wonderful  that 
the  Dragonne  should  preserve  as 
she  did  her  integral  condition,  but  so 
it  was.  Meanwmle  the  poor  mortar- 
vessel  already  alluded  to,  and  no 
great  way  ofi*,  was  the  scene  of  much 
vain  but  earnestly-meant  energy: 
and  nearerstill,  two  gun-boats  imme- 
diately in  front,  Nos.  p  and  i6,  were 
keeping  up  a  most  animated  private 
engagement  with  the  great  Nicholas 
batt^j.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  the 
precision  with  which  freauently  their 
8-inoh  shell  would  strike  the  very 
parapet,  and  leave  a  scar  in  an  em- 
brasure ;  while  the  Bussian  shell  in 
return  would  come  screaming  right 
up,  dose  enough  to  our  look-out 
position  to  carry  with  it  an  ugly 
sound  of  uncomfortable  nearness, 
then  plunge  harmless  in  the  water. 
The  pertinacity  of  little  '  i6,'  who 
for  a  lon^  time  had  it  all  to  himself 
before  jomed  by  '  o,'  was  very  enter- 
taining, circling  about  with  a  kind 
of  crowing  air  of  defiance  of  the 
aaUue  ffeUlinaeeus  order, — a  little 
Dantam-cook,  pitting  his  pugnacity 
•gainst  the  superior  bullc  of  the 
would-be  tyrant  of  the  walk. 

A  little  more  to  the  right,  but  near 
enough  to  distinguish  faces,  five 
more  (I  think  Nos.  i,  2, 3,  g,  and  23,) 
were  acting  as  partners  in  those 
Almack  evolutions  which  have  been 
so  much  admired ;  certainly  it  was 
a  singular  and  strikingly  animated 
sight  to  see  these  busy,  determined 
little  mischief-makers  following  one 
another  at  high  speed,  in  a  sort  of  a 
fairy  ring  on  the  water  of  barely 
200  yaros'  diameter,  each  firing 
without  stopping,  as  the  bend 
in  his  course  brought  both  pua 
to  bear.  It  was  this  rapidity 
and  precision  of  maniBuvring  which, 
according  to  tiie  story  at  the 
time,  so  delighted  the  French 
Admiral  that  &at  gallant  officer, 
with  true  Gallic  animation,  dapped 
his  hands,  waved  his  arms,  and  with 
a  real  tripudiwm,  forgetting  his 
dignity  in  nis  cordiality,  danced  a 
hearty  fling  to  the  exclamation, 
'  The  English  gun-boats ! — ^they  are 
magnifique— they  are  the  perfection 
of  tadeec! '  At  night  the  rockets 
were  repeated;  one  division,  how- 
ever, of  boats  going  intiU  midnight. 
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and  then  relieyed  by  a  second.  This 
time  the  enemy  fired  most  spitefully 
as  soon  as  ever  the  opening  fire  of 
the  boats  showed  their  position. 
The  second  division  was  delayed 
much  in  going  in,  and  moreover 
permitted  to  drop  too  far  to  leeward, 
a  very  perceptible  breeze  blowing 
across  the  front.  This,  which  might 
have  been  avoided,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  very  near  the  bat- 
teries on  the  Helsingfors  shore  and 
Stora  Kentan,  who  soon  showed 
their  readiness.  The  rushing  sound 
of  rockets  speedily  mixed  with  the 
whirr  of  red-hot  shot  and  the 
screaming  of  shell.  Prepared  by  the 
event  of  the  ni^ht  before,  everyone 
was  on  the  qui  vive,  for  a  rocket 

going  wrong — nay,  the  first  fiery 
2zing  thing  that  came  flashing 
along  the  line  over  the  heads  of  the 
men,  in  our  simplicity  we  took  to 
be  a  rocket  'got  into  the  wrong 
groove,'  and  coming  where  it  had  no 
business.  It  was,  however,  an  ang^y 
Hussian  missile,  hotly  and  noisily 
dischargiog  its  own  proper  duty,  the 
herald  of  many  more  such;  on  it 
passed,  a  sort  of  angry  demon  abroad, 
but  vainly  sped,  and  plumped  into 
the  water  a  Tew  yards  off,  splashinjsr 
the  commander  of  the  division  in  his 
gig,  in  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
The  time  lost  m  getting  into  a 
more  advantageous  position  (where, 
however,  we  were  instantly  saluted 
with  a  cross  fire,  sharp,  and  well- 
directed,  which  probably  in  a  few 
minutes  would  nave  caused  some 
damage),  and  the  completely  visible 
position  of  the  boats  as  morning 
was  breaking,  led  to  the  order, 
'Cease  firing— return  on  board,' 
which  was  probably  more  wise  than 
acceptable  to  the  ardent  minds  of 
most  of  the  men  who  obeyed  it ;  and 
BO  we  returned,  having  expended 
but  few  rockets,  to  the  respective 
ships.  This  terminated  the  active 
proceedings  of  the  bombardment. 
Two  days  longer  the  squadron  re- 
mained in  presence,  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  tnat  the  work  was  over. 
The  great  armament  which  unpos- 
ingly  commands  the  Baltic  had 
dealt  a  side-blow,  a  kind  of  back- 
handed smack ;  the  question  of  its 
real  weight  and  strength  as  yet  un- 
opened, a  res  itUegra,  reserved  for 


other  days  and  oircumstances.  As 
a  mere  episode  in  the  tranquil  life 
of  the  heavy  ships,  this  operation 
was  an  increase  of  prestige.  The 
fleet  had  in  the  fulness  and  repose 
of  strength,  flung  off  this  sampler 
or  handsel  of  its  power,  slumbering 
else:  to  have  gathered  there  and 
looked  on,  must  have  impaired  its 
name.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  unyielding  but  unven- 
turing,  perhaps  the  oest  counsel 
had  been  taken :  —  what  was 
done  had  been  well  done,  and 
well  arranged  beforehand ;  a  great 
artillery  experiment  had  suc- 
ceeded admirably;  the  people,  men 
and  officers,  strung  to  a  hiffh  pitch 
of  excitement,  hiul  exerted  tnem- 
selves  even  to  absolute  exhaustion : 
indeed,  what  some  had  gone  through 
was  almost  marvellous,  especially  m 
the  mortar- vessels ;  and  the  effects 
were  sometimes  rather  whimsical, 
in  the  deafness  and  speechlessness 
that  ensued.  The  mortars  were  dis- 
abled, most  of  them  cracked,  some 
actually  having  split  in  twain,  as 
you  might  split  a  nut ;  yet  the  very 
rim.  was  at  least  ten  inches  thick  of 
solid  metal ;  a  hollow  cylinder  of  ten 
inches  thick,  measuring  thirteen 
inches  across  the  inside,  slit  in 
twain,  and  the  pieces,  each  weighing 
some  tons,  tossed  yards  apart ;  but 
some  of  these  massive  'balisto'  of 
modern  warfare  had  fired  upwards 
of  fifly  shell,  each  weighing  aio 
pounds,  with  a  charge  of  twenty 
pounds  of  powder,  in  me  first  hour- 
and-a-half! 

Here  we  leave  the  tale.  This  is 
no  ^lace  to  discuss  questions  of  pro- 
fessional or  belligerent  rights ;  out 
there  was  enough  in  the  service 
that  had  been  performed,  looked  on 
as  the  guerilla  part,  the  long-armed, 
almost  off-handed  surplusage  of 
naval  war,  to  give  good  omen  for 
the  performance  of  more  clinching, 
severe,  and  decisive  measures,  as 
soon  as  policy  shall  inaugurate 
them;  periiaps,  too,  to  show  their 
necessity.  Well  is  it  that  we  are 
buckling  on  our  armour,  and  learn- 
ing our  deficiencies;  what  was 
done,  and  what  was  left  undone, 
both  arc  rife  with  instruction  and 
with  promise,  should  the  evil  days 
of  war  continue.  T.  F. 
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'  IT  ATE/  said  Aunt  Deborah  to 
J^  me,  as  we  eat  with  our  feet  on 
the  fender  one  rainy  afternoon, — or, 
as  we  were  in  London,  I  should  say 
one  rainy  morning, — in  June,  '  1 
think  altogether,  considering  the 
weather  and  what  not,  it  would  be 
as  well  for  ^ou  to  give  up  this 
Ascot  expedition,  my  dear.' 

I  own  I  felt  more  than  half-in- 
clined to  cry — ^most  girls  woidd  have 
cried, — ^but  Aunt  Deborah  says  I  am 
Tery  unlike  the  generality  of  women, 
and  so,  although  I  had  ordered  a 
peach-coloured  mantle,  and  such  a 
Donuet  as  can  only  be  seen  at 
Ascot  on  the  Cup  Day,  I  kept  back 
my  tears,  and  swallowed  that  horrid 
chokinff  feeling  in  my  throat,  whilst 
I  replied  witn  the  most  careless 
manner  I  could  assume, '  Goodness, 
aunt,  it  wont  rain  for  ever:  not 
that  I  care ;  but  think  what  a  dis- 
appointment for  John  !* 

I  must  here  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  my  sex,  to  enter  on  a  slightly 
discursive  explanation  as  to  who 
Aunt  Deboran  is,  and  who  I  am, 
not  forgetting  cousin  John,  who  is 
good-nature  itself,  and  without 
whom  I  cannot  do  the  least  bit. 
My  earliest  recollections  of  Aunt 
Deborah,  then,  date  from  a  period 
when  I  was  a  curly -headed  little  thing 
in  a  white  frock  (not  so  very  long 
ago,  after  all),  and  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  can  recoUect  her  person- 
ality with  any  distinctness  was  on  a 
certain  birthday,  when  poor  grand- 
father said  to  me  in  his  funny  way, 
•  Kate,  you  romp !  we  must  get  you 
a  rockinc-horse.'  Aunt  Deborah 
lifted  up  ner  bauds  and  eyes  in  holy 
horror  and  deprecation.  *  A  rocking- 
horse,  Mr.  Coventry,'  said  she; 
'  what  an  injudicious  selection ! 
(Aunt  Deborah  likes  to  round  her 
periods,  as  the  book-people  say.) 
ohe  child  is  a  sad  Tom-boy  alreaay, 
and  ifyou  are  going  to  teach  her  to 
ride,  if^wont  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences   in  after   life,   when   the 
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habits  of  our  youth  have  become  the 
second  nature  of  our  maturity.' 
Imagine  such  sentiments  so  ex- 
pressed by  a  tall,  austere  lady,  with 
idgh  manly  features,  piercing  dark 
eyes,  k  front  of  jet-black  hair  comins^ 
low  down  on  a  somewhat  furrowea 
brow.  Cousin  John  says  all  dark 
women  are  inclined  to  be  cross,  and 
I  own  I  think  we  blondes  have  the 
best  of  it  as  far  as  good  temper  is 
concerned.  My  aunt  is  not  altered 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  what 
she  was  tnen.  She  dresses  in- 
variably in  grey  silks  of  the  most 
delicate  shades  and  texture ;  carries 
spectacles  loyv  down*  upon  her  nose, 
where  they  can  be  of  no  earthly  use 
except  for  inspection  of  the  carpet; 
and  wears  lavender  kid  gloves  at  ail 
hours  of  the  day  and  night, — for 
Aunt  Deborah  is  vain  of  her  hand, 
and  preserves  its  whiteness  as  a 
mark  of  her  birth  and  parentage. 
Most  families  have  a  crotchet  of  some 
sort  on  which  they  plume  them- 
selves ;  some  will  Doast  that  their 
scions  rejoice  one  and  all  in  long 
noses ;  otners  esteem  the  attenuated 
frames  which  they  bequeathed  to 
their  descendants  as  the  most  pre- 
cious of  legacies;  one  would  not  part 
with  his  mmily  squint  for  the  finest 
pair  of  eyes  that  ever  adorned  an 
Andalusian  maiden ;  another  che- 
rishes his  hereditary  gout  as  a  price- 
less j^atent  of  nobility;  and  even 
insanity  is  prized  in  proportion  to 
the  tenacity  with  whicn  it  clings  to 
a  particular  race.  So  the  Horsing- 
hams  never  cease  talking  of  the 
Horsingham  hand ;  and  if  1  want  to 

fet  anything  out  of  Aunt  Deborah, 
have  only  to  lend  her  a  pair  of 
my  gloves,  and  apologize  to  her  for 
their  being  90  large  that  she  can  get 
both  her  hands  into  one. 

Now,  the  only  thing  we  ever  fall 
out  about  is  what  my  aunt  calls 
propriety,  I  had  a  Irench  gover- 
ness once  who  left  because  I  pinned 
the  tail  of  Cousin  John's  kite  to  her 
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skirt,  and  put  white  mice  in  her 
work-box,  and  she  was  aLways  lec- 
turing me  about  what  she  called 
*  lea  convenances*  Aunt  Deborah 
don't  speak  much  French,  though 
she  says  she  understands  it  per- 
fectly, and  she  never  lets  me  alone 
about  propriety.  When  I  came 
home  from  church  that  rainy  Sun- 
day, with  Colonel  Bingham,  under 
his  umbrella  (a  cottoA  one).  Aunt 
Deborah  lectured  me  on  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  thing— though 
the  Colonel  is  forty  if  he  is  a  day, 
and  icAdi  me  repeatedly  he  was  a 
'safe  old  gentleman,' — ^I  didn't  think 
him  at  im  dangerous,  I'm  sure.  I 
rode  a  race  agamst  Bob  Dashwood 
the  other  morning,  once  round  the 
inner  ring,  down  Botten  Bow,  to 
finish  in  front  of  Apsley  House,  and 
beat  him  all  to  ribbons — wasn't  it 
fun?  and  didn't  I  kick  tilie  dirt  in 
his  face ;  he  looked  like  a  wall  that's 
been  fresh  plastered,  when  he  pulled 
up.  I  don't  know  who  told  Aimt 
I/eborah.  It*  wasn't  the  coach- 
man, for  he  said  he  wouldn't ;  but 
she  heard  of  it  somehow,  and  of 
course  she  said  it  was  improper  and 
unladylike,  and  even  unfemtnine^  as 
if  anything  a  woman  does  can  be 
xmfeminine.  I  know  Bob  didn't 
think  so,  though  he  got  the  worst 
of  it  every  way. 

To  be  sure,  we  women  are  sadly 
kept  down  in  this  worid,  whatever 
we  shall  be  in  the  next.  If  they 
would  only  let  us  try,  I  think  we 
could  beat  the  *  lordEs  of  the  crea- 
tion,' as  they  call  themselves,  at 
eve^hing  they  undertake.  Dear 
me,  they  talk  about  our  weakness 
and  vanity ; — ^why ,  they  never  know 
their  own  minds  for  two  minutes 
together,  and  as  for  vanity,  onl v  tell 
a  man  you  think  him  good-locScin^, 
and  he  falls  in  love  with  you  di- 
rectly ;  or  if  that  is  too  great  a 
bounce — and  indeed  very  few  of  them 
have  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
beauty — ^you  need  on^*  hint  that  he 
rides  gallantly,  or  waltzes  nicely,  or 
wears  neat  boots,  and  it  will  do  quite 
as  well.  I  recollect  perfectly  that 
cousin  Emily  made  her  great  mar- 
Tiage — five  thousand  a  year  and  the 
^a£ace  of  a  baronetc}^— -by  telling 
her  partner  in  a  ouadrille,  quite  in- 
nocently, that  'She  should  know 
his  figure  anywhere.'  The  man 
Iiad  a  hump,  and  one  leg  shorter 


than  the  other,  but  he  thought 
Umilv  waa  dying  for  him,  and  pro* 
posed  within  a  fortnight.  Emily  is 
am  artless  creature  —  'eood  com- 
mon sense,'  Aunt  Debonm  calls  it, — 
and  so  she  threw  over  Harry  Bloom- 
field,  and  married  the  hump  and  the 
legs  that  didn't  match,  and  the 
dttoce  of  the  baronetcy  forthwith ; 
and  now  they  say  he  beats  her,  and 
I  think  it  serves  her  right. 

But  we  women— gracious  I  if  wo 
only  take  the  trouble,  we  can  turn 
ike  whole  nude  sex  round  our  little 
fingers.  Who  ever  saw  half  a 
dozen  of  us  hovering  and  watchintr 
and  fhanne  nvaS  a  mascolii^ 
biped,  thankful  even  to  be  snubbed 
rather  than  not  noticed  at  aU? 
Who  ever  saw  us  fetch  and  cany 
like  so  many  retrievers,  and  '  sit  up,* 
so  to  speak,  for  a  withered  rose-bud, 
at  the  fag  end  of  an  overblown 
bouquet.  iT^ot  that  we  don't  love 
flowers  in  their  proper  places,  and 
keep  them  too,  sometimes  long  after 
their  colour  has  faded  and  their 
perfume  gone,  but  we  don't  make  a 
parade  of  such  things,  and  have  the 
ffrace  to  be  ashamed  of  oursehrea 
when  we  are  BO  fooluh. 

But  it's  quite  different  with  men. 
They  five  in  to  us  about  every- 
thing if  we  only  insist — ^and  it's  our 
own  fault  if  we  don't  insist,  for  of 
course  if  they  find  us  complying  and 
ready  to  obbge,  why  there  s  no  end 
to  their  au£city.  'Give  'em  an 
inch,  and  they  take  au  eU.'  How- 
ever, they  do  try  to  keep  us  down  as 
much  as  they  can.  iXow  there's 
that  very  exercise  of  riding  that 
they  are  so  proud  of.  They  get  us  a 
side-saddle,  as  they  call  it,  of  enor- 
mous weight  and  inconvenience,  on 
which  they  plant  pommels  enough  to 
impale  three  women ;  they  place  us  in 
an  attitude  firom  wluch  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  control  a  horse  should 
he  be  violent,  and  in  a  dress  which 
ensures  a  horrible  accident  should 
he  fall,  added  to  whidi  they  con- 
stantly give  us  the  worst  quadm* 
ped  in  the  stable ;  and  yet,  with  aU 
these  drawbacks,  such  is  our  own  in- 
nate talentandcapacitf ,  wendemany 
an  impetuous  steed  in  safety  and 
comfort  that  a  man  would  find  a  dan- 

Seroua  and  inoontroUable  'mount.*' 
'or  my  part  I  only  wish  I  had  been 
bom  a  man— that's  to  say,  if  I  could 
keep  my  own  ideas  and  feelings. 
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To  be  a«ie»  I  skould  lose  a  good 
man  J  penonal  adonimeiLiB ;  not 
that  I'm  Tain  enoagk  to  eonsider 
myself  a  b«avty,  bat  still  one  eaaaot 
hdp  being^  aanoomi  about  one's  own 
appearance,  partionlarly  if  one  has 
a  full-length  glass  in  one's  bed- 
room. I  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  know  I'Te  got  bright 
ejres,  and  good  teeth,  a^  a  msh 
colour,  and  loads  el  s<^  brown  hair, 
and  not  a  bad  figure— so  mrdresa- 
WMket  telle  me;  though  I  think 
mrself  I  look  best  in  a  nding-habit. 
Altogether  yon  can't  call  that  a 
perlbct  firight;  bat  nerertheless  I 
think  if  I  might  I  wonld  ehange 
j^aces  with  Consin  John.  He  mis 
no  Annt  Deborah  to  be  c<mtinaalhr 
preaching  froprieh^  to  him.  Be 
can  go  oat  when  he  likes  widiont 
being  qnestioBed,  and  come  in  with* 
<mt  Ming  scolded.  He  can  swagger 
about  whererer  he  chooses  witnoat 
tiiat  most  odioaa  oi  ineambranoes 
called  a  ch«g^erome;  and  thongh  I 
shouldn't  care  to  smoke  as  many 
cigars  as  he  does  (nra^  as  I  like 
tl^  smell  of  them  in  the  open  air), 
yet  I  confess  it  mast  be  delightfully 
mdependent  to  have  a  latch-key. 

I  often  wonder  whether  other 
people  think  Cousin  John  good- 
lookinff.  I  hare  known  him  so  long 
that  I  oelieye  I  can  hardly  be  a  fair 
judge.  He  is  firesh-coloured,  to  be 
aure,  and  square,  and  rather  fat, 
and  when  he  smiles,  and  shows  all 
Ids  white  teeth,  he  has  a  Tery 
pleasant  appearanee ;  but  I  think  I 
admire  a  man  who  looks  rather 
more  of  a  rote^-^not  like  Ck)ioDel 
Bingham  exactly,  whose  face  is  all 
wrinkles  and  wluskers,— 4Mit  a  little 
careworn  and  jaded,  as  if  he  was 
accustomed  to  difficulties,  and  had 
other  things  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
besides  his  horses  and  his  dhuier. 
I  don't  like  a  man  that  stares  at 
you,  and  I  don't  like  a  man  that 
can't  look  you  in  the  face.  He  pro- 
Tokes  me  if  he  is  all  smiles,  and  I've 
no  patience  with  him  if  he's  cross. 
I'm  not  sore  I  know  exactly  what 
does  please  me  best,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  hke  Cousin  John's  constant 
good-humour,  and  the  pains  he 
takes  to  give  me  a  di^'s  amuaement 
whenerer  he  can,  or  what  he  eaUs 
'hare  Cousin  |Cate  out  Ibr  a laik ;' 
and  this  brings  me  back  to  Aunt 
Deborah  and  the    expedition  to 


Ascot,  a  thing  of  all  others  I  fancied 
was  so  perfectly  delifhtM. 

'My  dear,'  said  Aunt  Deborah, 
as  she  folded  her  laTender-gloTed 
hands, '  if  it  wasn't  for  the  weather 
and  my  rhenmatism,  I'd  accom* 
pany  you  myself,  but  I  do  consider 
that  Ascot  is  hardly  a  place  for  fny 
niece  to  be  seen  at  without  a  chap 
perone,  and  with  no  other  protector 
than  John  Jones. — John  Jones»' 
r^eated  the  old  lady,  reflectiTclyi 
*  an  excellent  ^Toung  man,  doubtless: 
Ih^rd  him  ms  Catechism  when  he 
was  so  hi|^,  but  still  hardly  equal 
to  so  responsible  a  charge  as  that  <^ 
Miss  Cmeatrr*  I  knew  this  wae 
what  John  caUs  a  '  back-hander'  at 
me,  but  I  can  be  jo  good-tempered 
when  I've  anything  to  sain,  tnere- 
fore  I  only  said,  '  Wdl,  aunt,  of 
coarse  you  re  the  best  judge,  and  I 
don't  care  the  least  about  going, 
only  when  John  calls  this  afternoon, 
YOU  must  explain  it  all  to  him,  for 
ne's  ordered  the  carriage,  and  the 
kmcheon,  and  eveirthing,  and  he'U 
be  JO  disappointed.  I've  long  ago 
found  out  that  if  you  want  to  do 
anything,  you  should  never  seem 
too  anxiouB  about  it. 

Aunt  Deborah  is  fonder  of  John 
than  she  likes  to  confess.  I  know 
why,  because  I  overheard  mv  old 
nurse  tell  the  housekeeper  when  I 
was  quite  a  little  thing ;  and  what  I 
hear,  especially  if  I'm  not  intended 
to  hear  it,  I  never  for^t.  There 
were  three  Miss  Horsmghams,  aU 
with  white  hands, — ^poor  mamma. 
Aunt  Deborah,  and  Aunt  Dorcas ; 
now.  Aunt  Deborah  wanted  to 
ntarry  old  David  Jones  (John's 
papiO ;  I  can  just  remember  him — ^a 
aaufly  littie  man  with  a  brown  Wig, 
but  perhaps  he  wasn'talwa^s  so ;  and 
David  Jones,  who  was  mKhtened 
at  Aunt  Deborah's  black  eyea^ 
thought  he  would  rather  marry 
Aunt  Dorcas; — wh^  the  two  sisters 
didn't  toss  up  for  him  I  can't  think ; 
but  he  did  marry  Aunt  Dorcas, 
and  Aunt  Deborah  has  been  an  old 
maid  ever  since.  Sometimes  even 
now  she  fixes  her  eyes  on  Cousin 
John,  and  thm  takes  them  ofif  with 
a  great  sigh.  It  seems  ridicukMia 
in  an  old  lady,  but  I  don't  know 
that  it  ia  so.  That's  the  resacm  mw 
cousin  can  do  what  he  likes  wita 
Aunt  Deborah;  and  that's  the 
reason  why,  when  he  called  on  Ibai 
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rainy  afternoon,  he  persuaded  her  to 
let  me  go  down  to  Ascot  with  him 
idl  alone  by  our  two  selves  the 
following  day. 

'  How  pleasant  it  is  to  wake  on  the 
morning  of  a  gala  day ;  to  hear  the 
carts  and  cabs  rumbling  and  clatter- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  to  know  that 
you  must  get  up  early,  and  be  off  di- 
rectly after  breakfast,  and  will  have 
the  whole  livelong  day  to  amuse 
yourself  in .  "Wliat  a  bright  sunshiny 
morning  it  was,  and  what  fun  I  had 

foinff  wiih  John  in  a  Hansom  to 
^addington — ^I  like  a  Hansom  cab, 
it  ^oes  so  fast, — and  then  down  to 
Windsor  by  the  train,  in  a  carriage 
full  of  such  smart  people,  some  of 
whom  I  knew  quite  well  by  name, 
though  not  to  speak  to— the  slang 
aristocracy,    as    they    are    called, 
muster   in    great   force  at  Ascot. 
Kor  could  anything   be  more  de- 
lightful  than    the   drive    through 
Windsor  Forest  up  to  the  Course — 
such  a  neat  phaeton  and  pair,  and 
John  and  I  uke  a  regular  Darby 
and    Joan   sitting    side    by   side. 
Somehow  that  drive  through  Wind- 
sor Forest  made  me  think  of  a  great 
many  things  I  never  think  of  at 
other  times.    Though  I  was  going 
to  the  races,  and  fuUy  prepared  for 
a  day  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  a 
half-melancholv  feeling  stole   over 
me  as  we  rolled  along  amongst  those 
stately  old  trees,  and  that   lovely 
scenery,  and  those  picturesque  little 
places  set  down   m  that  abode  of 
oeauty.    I  thought  how  charming 
it  would  be  to  saunter  about  here 
in  the  early  summer  mornings,  or 
the  still  summer  nights,  and  listen 
to  the  thrush    and   the   blackbird 
and  the  nightingale  in  the  copse, 
and  then  I  thought  I  would   not 
care  to  wander  here  o^t  to  alone,  and 
that  a  whisper  might  steal  on  my 
ear,  sweeter  than  the  note  of  the 
thrush  or  the  nightingale,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  somebody  without 
whom  allthat  sylvan  beauty  would 
be  a  blank,  but  with  whom    any 
place  would  become    a  fairyland. 
And  then  I  fell  to  wondering  who 
that   somebody  would   be,  and  I 
looked  at  Cousin  John,  and  felt  a 
little  cross — ^which  was    very    un- 
grateful, and  a  little  disappointed — 
which  was  very  unjust.    *  Here  we 
are,  Kate;  that's  the  Grand  Stand, 
and  we'll  have  the  carriage   right 


opposite;  and  the  Queen's  not 
come,  and  we're  in  heaps  of  time ; 
and  there's  Frank  £ovell,'  ex- 
claimed the  unconscious  John,  as 
we  drove  on  to  the  Course,  and  my 
day-dreams  were  effectuaUy  dis- 
pelled by  the  gay  scene  which 
spread  itself  before  my  eyes. 

As  I  took  John's  arm  and  walked 
into  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the 
stand,  I  must  confess  that  the  first 
impression  on  my  mind  was  this, — 
'never  in  my  hfe  have  I  seen  so 
many  well-dressed  people  collected 
together  before;'  and  when  the 
Queen  drove  up  the  Course  with 
her  brilliant  suite  of  carriages  and 
outriders,  and  the  mob  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  cheered  her  to  the 
echo,  I  was  such  a  goose  that  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  have  cried.  After  a 
time  I  got  a  little  more  composed, 
and  lo^ed  about  at  the  dinerent 
toilettes  that  surrounded  me.  I 
own  I  saw  nothing  much  neater 
than  my  own,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
find  it  so,  as  nothing  gives  one 
greater  confidence  in  a  crowd  than 
the  consciousness  of  being  well- 
dressed.  But  w^hat  I  delisted  in 
more   than   all   the   bonnets   and 

fowns  in  the  universe,  were  those 
ear  horses,  with  their  little  darlings 
of  jockeys.    If  there  is  one  thing 
I  like  better  than  another   it   is 
a  thoroughbred   horse.     What  a 
gentleman  he  looks  amongst  the 
rest  of  his  kind!    How  he  walks 
down  the  Course  as  if  he  knew  his 
own  value — self-confident,  but  not 
vain;  and  goes  swinging  along  in 
his  breathing-gallop  as  easily  and 
as  smoothly  as  if  I  was  riding  him 
myself,   and  he  was  proud  of  lus 
burthen !    When  Colonist  won  the 
Cup,  I  felt  again  as  if  I  could  have 
cried.    It  was   a   near   race,  and 
closely  contested   the   whole   way 
from  the  distance   in.    I   felt  my 
blood  creeping  quite  chill,  and  I 
could    pertectty    understand   then 
the  infatuation  men  cherish  about 
racing,  and  why  they  ruin  their 
wives  and  children  at  that  pursuit. 
What   a  relief  it   was  when  the 
number  was  up,  and  I  could  be 
quite  Satisfied  that  the  dear  bay 
horse  had  von.    As  for  the  little 
jockey  that  rode  him,  I  could  and 
would  have  kissed  him  I    Just  then 
Cousin  John  came   back    to   me, 
with  his  sunny,  laughing  face,  and 
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I  naturally  asked  him,  'had  he 
won  his  money  P*  John  never  bets ; 
bnt  he  replied, '  I'm  just  as  pleased 
as^  if  I'a  won  a  fortune;  only 
think,  Frank  Lorell  has  landed 
twelve  hundred  I '  *  Well/ 1  replied, 
*Tm  glad  of  it, — which  is  verv 

food  of  me,  seeing  that  I  don  t 
now  Mr.  Lovell.'  *Don*t  know 
Frank  Lovell!'  exclaimed  John. 
'  The  greatest  friend- 1  have  in  the 
world.'  (Men's  friends  always  are 
the  greatest  in  the  world.)  'I'll 
introduce  him  to  you ;  there  he  is, 
•—no  he  isn't.  I  saw  him  a  moment 
ago.'  And  forthwith  John  launched 
into  a  long  biography  of  his  friend 
Frank  Lovell:  how  that  gentle- 
man  was  the  nicest  fellow,  and  the 
finest  rider,  and  the  best  shot  in 
the  universe;  how  he  knew  more 
about  racing  than  any  man  of  his 
age,  and  had  been  in  more  diffi- 
^ties,  and  got  out  of  them  better, 
and  robbed  the  public  generally 
with  a  more  plausible  air;  how  he 
sang  a  capital  song,  and  was  the 
pleasantest  company,  and  had  more 
Drains  than  the  world  gave  him 
credit  for  (as  indeed  might  easily  be 
the  case) ;  how  he  was  very  eood- 
looking,snd  very  agreeable,  and  met 
with  great  success  (whatever  that 
means)  in  society;  how  Lady  Scape- 
grace was  avowedly  in  love  with 
nim,  and  he  had  thrown  over  pretty 
Miss  Pinnifer  because  he  wouldn't 
leave  the  army,  and  six  months 
afterwards  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
commission,  when  Outsider  won 
the  '  Two  Thousand;*  tosetherwith 
various  other  details,  which  lasted 
till  it  was  time  to  have  luncheon, 
and  eo  back  to  Windsor  to  catch 
the  four  o'clock  train.  Though 
evidently  such  a  hero  of  John's,  I 
confess  I  didn't  like  what  I  heard  of 
Frank  Lovell  at  all. 

Chaptxb  II. 

We've  got  such  a  sweet  little 
house  in  Lowndes-street,  to  my 
mind  the  very  best  situation  in 
London.  When  I  say  41^0,  of  course 
I  mean  Aunt  Deborah  and  myself. 
We  live  together,  as  I  hope  we 
always  shall  do,  as  Aunt  Deborah 
says,  till  'one  of  us  is  married.' 
And,  notwithstanding  the  diffe- 
Tence  of  our  ages,  we  get  on  as 
^comfortably    as   any   two   forlorn 


maidens  can.  Though  a  perfect 
fairy-palace  within,  our  stronghold 
is  guarded  by  no  giant,  griffin, 
dragon,  or  dwarf;  nothing  more 
frightful  than  a  policeman,  whose 
measured  tread  may  be  heard 
at  the  midnight  hour  pacing  up  and 
down  beneath  our  windows.  '  It's  a 
great  comfort,'  says  Aunt  Deborah, 
'  to  know  that  assistance  is  close  at 
hand.  I  am  a  lone  woman,  Kate, 
and  I  confess  to  feeling  nervous 
when  I  lie  awake.'  I  quite  agree 
with  my  aunt,  though  I'm  not  ner- 
vous, but  I  must  say  I  like  the  idea 
of  being  watched  over  during  the 
hours  of  sleep,  and  there  is  some- 
thing romantic  in  hearing  the 
regmar  tramp  of  the  sentinel  whilst 
one  is  curled  up  snug  in  bed.  I 
don't  much  think  it  always  is  the 
policeman, — at  least  I  know  that  one 
night  when  I  got  up  to  peep  if  it 
teas  a  constable,  he  was  wrapped  in 
a  very  loose  cloak,  such  as  is  by  no 
means  the  uniform  of  the  force,  and 
wasbesideSjUnouestionably,  smoking 
a  cigar,  which  I  am  ^ven  to  under^ 
stand .  is  not  permitted  by  the 
regulations  when  on  duty.  .  I 
watched  the  glowing  light  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  and  when  I  went 
to  bed  again,  I  could  not  get  to 
sleep  for  wondering  who  the  amateur 
policeman  could  be. 

But  the  house  is  a  perfect  jewel 
of  its  kind.  Such  a  pretl^  diningr 
room,  such  a  lovely  drawing-room, 
opening  into  a  conservatory,  with  a 
fountain andgold  jQsh,  to  say  nothing 
of  flowers  (i  am  passionately  fond 
of  flowers),  and  suck  a  boudoir  of 
my  own,  where  nobodv  ever  in- 
trudes except  mv  especial  favourites 
— Cousin  John  £)r  instance,  when  he 
is  not  in  disgrace, — ^and  which  I  have 
fitted  up  and  furnished  quite  to  my 
own  taste.  There's  the  '  Amazon,' 
in  gilt  bronze,  and  a  bas-relief  from 
the  Elein  marbles — ^not  coloured  like 
those  Saxen-haired  abominations  at 
Sydenham,  but  pure  and  simple  as 
the  taste  that  created  it;  and  aa 
etching  Landseer  did  for  me  him- 
self of  my  little  Scotch  terrier 
growling;  and  a  veritable  original 
sketch  of  Horace  Yemet — in  which 
nothing  is  distinguishable  save  a 
phantom  charger,  rearing  straight 
up  amongst  clouds  ot  smoke. 
Tnen  I've  put  up  a  stand  for  my 
riding- whips,  anda  pictureof  my  own 
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tkoroBgkbred  fkvonrite  kone  cfvet 
the  chinmey-pieoe;  altogetiier.  Aunt 
Deborah  describes  the  apartment 
exactly,  when  she  saya  to  me,  as  ^e 
does  about  once  a-week,  *  My  dear, 
if  you  were  a  man^  I  shonld  say 
yoar  room  was  fitted  n^  in  the  most 
perfect  taste,  but  as  yoa  happen  to 
oe  a  young  ladj,  I  wont  say  whaA 
I  Ihink,  because  I  know  you  wont 
agree  with  me ;'  and  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  Aunt  Deborah  upon 
a  mat  many  subjects. 

aowcTer,  there'e  no  situatioii  like 
Lowndes-street.  Tm  not  eoing  to 
tell  the  number,  nor  at  whidi  end  g£ 
the  street  we  lire,  for  it's  rery  dis- 
agreeable to  have  people  riding  by 
and  stopping  to  alter  oneir  stiirup- 
leathen,  and  squinting  up  at  ones 
drawing«room  windows  where  one 
Bits  working  in  peace,  and  tiben 
cantering  off  and  trotting  by  agaia, 
as  if  something  had  been  foz^otten. 
No,  if  curiosi^  is  ao  very  aaxioas 
to  know  where  I  Uve,  let  it  look  in 
the  Court  Guide;  for  my  part,  I  say 
nolhing,  eroept  that  thm  are  alwmya 
flowers  in  the  balcony,  and  there's 
no  great  singularity  about  that. 
But  there  are  two  great  advant^ea 
eonneeted  with  a  '  residence  in  &1- 
gravia,'  which  I  wonder  are  not  in- 
aeited  in  the  advertisements  of  all 
houses  to  let  in  that  kxMlity.  In 
the  first  place,  a  lady  may  walk 
about  all  the  forenoon  auite  alone, 
without  being  hampered  by  a  maid 
Or  dogged  by  a  footman ;  and  in  tiie 
aeoond,  she  is  most  eouTenienthr 
sitoated  for  a  morning  ride  or  wJk 
in  the  park;  and  tfaMe  are  about 
the  two  pleasantest  things  one  doea 
in  London. 

Well,  the  same  conversation  takes 
place  nearly  eveiy  mommg  at 
nreakfast,  between  Aunt  Deborah 
and  myself— (we  bieaktet  early, 
never  alter  half-past  nine,  however 
kte  we  may  have  been  the  aieht 
before).  AuntDeborahbegins — ^^My 
dear,  I  hope  we  diall  have  a  qniet 
morning  together;  I've  directed  the 
servants  to  deny  me  to  all  visitors, 
and  if  you'll  get  your  work  I  will 
proceed  with  my  readings  from 
excellent  Mrs.  Hannah  M<m«.' 

KaU. — *  Ihai^  you,  aunt.  Han- 
nah More  amuses  me  very  muc^i-^' 
(I  eonfess  that  prim  montist  does 
make  me  laugh). 

AuntDebaraht  reprovingly.— 'In- 


stmctive,  Kate,  not  amusing,  cer^ 
tttnly  not  ludicrous  r-if  youll  AiBt 
the  door,  we'll  begin.' 

JTo/e. — 'Can't  we  put  it  off  for  an 
hour?    I  must  get  my  ride,  yon 
know,  aunt.      What's  the  use  ist 
horses  if  one  don't  ride  F' 

Aunt  DAorah. — *  Kate,  you  ride 
too  much;  I  don't  object  to  the 
afteatnoons  with  J<^  Jones,  but 
these  morning  scampers  «i«  really 
quite  uncalled  for ;  uiey're  spoffinir 

nnproper— more,  it's  unfieminine;*' 
but  as  you  seem  determined  vq^oa  it, 
go  and  get  your  ride,  and  come  bade 
a  little  sobered; '  and  Kate — that's  me 
— ^lisappears  into  the  boudoir,  from 
which  she  emerges  in  about  five- 
minutes  with  ihB  neatest  habit  and 
the  nicest  hat,  and  her  hair  done  in 
two  such  killing  ^aits^-John  Jonea 
says  I  never  loos:  so  w^  as  when 
I've  got  my  hair  dreased  for  riding. 
Ifllwavs  go  out  for  these  morning 
excursions  quite  akme.  Aunt  ^ 
borah  fought  for  a  long  time  and 
insisted  on  my  taking  the  coachman  ;. 
but  he  is  an  old  family  servant,  and 
I  Boon  knocked  kim  up  oompMdy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ride  is  ahvayn 
sofl,  and  I  hate  (?oing  «2mp,8o  he  used 
to  ^t  a  dreadful  stitch  in  his  side- 
tmng  to  keep  up  with  me  on  onn 
of  the  hif^h-actioned  coach^orses; 
then  he  didn't  see  the  fun  of  having 
two  horses  to  dean  when  he  got 
hcnne,  instead  of  one;  ao  when  he 
found  he  couldn't  get  another 
helper,  we  begged  him  off  between 
us,  and  I  go  out  now  nnincumbered 
by  that  excellent  and  pursy  old 
man.  After  all,  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  myself.  I  have 
ridden  ever  aiaee  I  was  five  years- 
old,  and  if  hidnt  is  seoond  natux«b 
as  Aunt  Deboimh  says,  I'm  sure 
my  habit  ought  to  be  natural  enoqgh 
to  me.  I  recollect  as  well  as  if  it 
was  yesterday  when  poor  papa  put 
me  on  a  shaggy  Shetland  pony,  and 
telling  me  not  to  be  frightOMO,  snTO' 
it  a  tiiuinp  and  atarted  me  <«  br 
mysd£  I  wasn't  the  least  bit  afinaidU 
I  know  that.  It  wns  a  new  sen- 
aation,  and  delig^itfiil ;  round  and 
round  the  field  we  went,  I  shaldm^ 
my  reins  with  one  hand  and  holflU 
iaj;  on  a  great  flapping  staraw  hat 
with  the  other ;  the  nony  gruntinff 
and  squeaking,  with  nis  mane  ana 
tail  floating  on  the  breeae,  and  pi^n. 
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standiaff  in  the  middle  wayiaff  Im 
list  ana  u^aading  wiiih  all  his 
might.  A^r  that  I  was  qaaHfied 
to  ride  aaythiBg,  and  by  tiie  tioM  I 
WM  tmlye,  ^<&se  wasn't  a  hunter 
m  the  stable  that  I  wooldn't  get 
on  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  am 
sahamed  to  confess  ihat  I  have 
eren  eaaght  the  loose  cart4u»BeB 
in  a  field,  sad  ridden  them  vithont 
saddle  or  bridle.  I  never  was  best 
bat  once,  and  that  was  at  Uncle 
Homii^hsm's,  when  I  was  abont 
fifteen.  He  had  boo^t  a  mare  at 
Xsttersall's  for  his  daaghter  to  ride, 
and  faiopehther  down  to  Banger- 
field,  tfainlring  she  would  oonooct 
herself  like  the  rest  of  her  species. 
How  well  I  remember  my  gover- 
ness's face  when  she  gave  me  leave 
to  go  to  the  stable  with  Sir  Haory, 
ana  look  over  the  new  purchase.  X 
was  a  great  pet  of  Unoie  Horsing- 
ham,  and  as  Cousin  Amelia  was 
not  mneh  of  an  eqaestrioD,  he  pro- 
posed that  I  shoiud  get  apon  the 
chesnnt  smre  first  and  try  her  paces 
and  temper  before  his  daughter 
mounted  her.  As  we  neared  the 
atahles,  out  cune  one  of  the  grooms 
with  a  side-saddle  <m  his  head,  and 
&e  longest  &ce  I  ever  beheld.  '  Oh 
Sir  'Any,'  said  he— I  quote  his  exact 
words — *^ubX  new  mare's  a  wimons 
wannint ;  afore  I  was  w^  into  the 
stable  she  ups  and  lets  out  at  me 
JQst  above  the  knee;  I  do  beUeve 
as  nsY  thigh's  broke.'  '  Nonsense, 
man,  said  my  nade, '  put  the  sad- 
dle on,  and  bring  her  out.'  Pre- 
aentiy  the  chesnnt  mare  appeared, 
and  I  saw  at  once  that  she  was 
not  in  the  best  of  haauMirs.  But 
I  was  yonng.  Ml  of  spirits,  and 
fresh  fitimfeNKms;  so,  fearing  if  one 
of  the  men  should^  venture  to  mount 
her  she  might  sKbw  temper,  and  I 
should  lose  my  ride,  I  made  a  sign 
to  the  head  grocmi  to  give  me  a 
hand,  and  before  my  unok  had  time 
to  eycham,  *Forgoodness  8ake,£atel' 
I  was  seated,  muriin  dress  and  alU 
on  the  bade  of  the  chesnut  mare. 
"What  she  did  I  never  could  quite 
make  out ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  she 
fSPOBched  as  if  she  was  going  to  lie 
down,  and  then  bounded  into  the 
air  with  all  four  legs  off  the  ground. 
I  was  as  near  gone  as  possible,  bat 
£>r  the  only  time  in  my  life,  I  caught 
hold  of  the  pommel  with  my  right 
hand,    and   that    saved    me;    in 


another  instant  she  had  brdce  froqa 
the  groom's  hold  and  was  careerins 
aibng  the  approadi,  like  a  maa 
Ihing.  If  I  had  pulled  at  her  the 
least  she  would  have  run  away  with 


Laokily  the  park  was  roomy  and 
the  old  trees  far  apart,  so  when  wa 
got  apon  the  grass,  I  knew  who 
would  be  mistress.  I  gave  her  a 
rousing  good  gaUop,  shook  my  reins 
and  Batted  her,  to  show  her  how 
oon^dent  I  was,  and  brought  her 
back  to  iny  uncle  as  quiet  as  a 
hunb.  Unmrtunately,  however,  the 
asaie  had  taken  a  dislike  to  certain 
stone  pillars  which  supported  the 
stable  gates,  and  notningwould 
induce  her  to  pass  them,  flashed 
with  success,  I  bwrowed  my  uncle's 
lidiag-wMptopuxushher;  and  now 
began  a  oattle  in  good  earnests 
She  reared,  and  pluaufed,  and 
wheeled  round  and  round,  and  did 
all  die  knew  to  get  nd  of  mo, 
whilst  I  flogged,  and  jerked,  and 
screamed  at  her  (E  didn't  swear,  be* 
cause  Ididn't  know  how,)  and  vowed 
in  my  wicked  little  heart,  I  would  be 
killed  rather  than  ^ye  in.  During 
the  tussle  we  got  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  oertain  large  pond  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  stable  gatei^ 
at  which  the  cattle  used  to  water 
in  the  quiet  summer  afternoons.  I 
knew  it  wasn't  very  deep,  for  I  had 
seen  them  standing  in  it  often.  Bf 
the  time  we  were  dose  on  thelnial^ 
the  wlK>le  housdidd  had  tumod 
out  to  see  'Miss  Eate  kiUed,'  and 
jnstas  I  hit  the  mare  a  finishing 
cut  over  the  ears,  I  caught  aglin^ae 
of  my  governess  in  an  attitude  of 
oombiaed  shame,  horror,  ^Mid,  dis» 
gast  that  I  shall  never  foiget  The 
next  mom^it  we  were  over-head  in 
the  pondv  ^i^e  mare  having  dashed 
blincUy  in,  caught  hex  fore-^et  in  iis 
bridle,  and  i^led  oompletdy  over. 
What  a  ducking  I  got  to  be  sure; 
hot  it  was  noihmg  to  the  sodding  £ 
had  to  endure  afterwards,  from  all 
the  females  of  the  family,  including 
my  governess ;  only  Undo  Horsing- 
ham  stuck  up  for  me,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  day  of  his  death,  vowed 
he  had  'never  known  but  one 
plndy  fellow  in  the  w(«ld,  and 
that  was  Ids  little  niece,  ILate.' 

Ko  wonder  I  fed  at  home  <m 
Brilliant,  who  never  did  wron^  in 
his  life,  who  will  eat  out  oTmy 
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tiand,  put  his  foot  in  my  apron- 
pocket,  follow  me  about  Hkc  a  dog, 
and  is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  the 
very  best  horse  in  £)ngland.  He  is 
quite  thoroughbred,  though  he  has 
never  been  m  training — and  is  as 
beautiful  as  he  is  good.  Bright 
baf ,  with  such  black  legs,  and  such 
a  silky  mane  and  tail !  I  know  lots 
of  lames  whose  hair  is  coarser  than 
Brilliant's.  Fifteen  hands  three 
inches,  and  Cousin  John  says  well 
up  to  his  weight — ^an  honest  four- 
t^n  stone.  With  the  smallest  nose, 
and  the  leanest  head,  and  the  fullest 
dark  eye,  and  the  widest,  reddest 
nostril, — ^his  expression  of  counte- 
nance, when  a  little  blown,  is  the 
most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld ;  and 
not  a  white  mark  about  him,  except 
a  tiny  star  in  the  very  middle  of  his 
forehead  :  I  know  it  well,  for  I  have 
Jcissed  it  often  and  often.  The  pic- 
ture over  my  chimney-piece  does 
not  half  do  mm  justice ;  but  then, 
to  be  sure,  its  pendant,  painted  by 
the  same  artist,  and  representing 
my  other  horse,  White-Stockings, 
flatters  that  very  plain  and  excellent 
animal  most  unblushingly. 

Of  all  delights  in  the  world,  give 
me  m}r  morning  canter  up  the  park 
on  Brilliant.  Away  we  go,  under- 
standing each  other  perfectly ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  he  enjoys  as 
much  as  I  do  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  the  morning  breeze,  and  the 
gleaming  Serpentine,  with  its  soli- 
tary swan,  and  its  hungry  ducks, 
and  its  amphibious  dogs  continually 
swimming  for  the  inciting  sticl^ 
only  rescued  to  produce  fresh  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  rosy  children  taking 
their  morning  walk ;  and,  above  all, 
the  liberty  of  London  before  two 
o'dock  in  the  day,  when  the  real 
London  beg^.  I  pat  Brilliant's 
smooth,  hwd  neck,  and  he  shakes 
his  head,  and  strikes  at  an  imaginary 
butterfly  withone  black  fore*leg,  and 
I  draw  my  rein  a  thought  tighter, 
and  away  we  go,  much  to  the  ad- 
miration of  that  good-looking  man 
with  mustachios  who  is  leanmg  on 
his  umbrella  close  to  the  rails,  and 
smoking  the  cisar  of  meditation  as 
if  the  park  was  nis  own. 

I  often  wondered  who  that  man 
was.  Morning  after  morning  have 
I  seen  him  at  Uie  same  place,  always 
with  an  umbrella,  and  idways  with 
a  cigar.    I  quite  missed  him  on  the 


Derby  Day,  when  of  course  he  was 

gone  to  Epsom  (by  the  bye,  why 
on't  we  go  to  the  Derby  just  as 
much  as  to  Ascot  P) ;  and  yet  it  was 
rather  a  relief,  too,  for  1  had  got 
almost  shy  about  passing  him;  it 
seemed  so  absurd  to  see  the  man 
every  day  and  never  to  speak ;  be- 
sides, I  mncied,  though  of  course  it 
could  only  be  fancy,  that  he  looked 
as  if  he  was  enecting  me.  At  last 
I  couldn't  help  blushing,  and  I 
thought  he  saw  it,  for  I'm  sure  he 
smil^  and  then  I  was  so  provoked 
with  myself  that  I  sent  Bnlliaut  up 
the  ride  at  a  pace  nothing  short  of 
a  race-horse  coidd  have  caught. 

Chaptbb  in. 

I  WONDER  whether  any  lady  in 
England  has  a  maid  who,  to  use 
that  domestic's  own  expression,  is 
capable  of 'giving  satisfaction.'  If 
any  lady  does  rejoice  in  such  an 
Abigail,  I  shall  betoohapp^r  to '  swap* 
with  her,  and  nve  anything  else  I 
possess,  except  Brilliant,  into  the  bar- 
gain. Mine  is  the  greatest  goose 
%at  ever  stood  upon  two  legs,  and 
how  she  can  chatter  as  she  does  with 
her  mouth  full  of  pins,  is  to  me  a  per- 
fect miracle.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
week  Ihavetoendureacertain  ordeal 
which,  although  a  positive  pleasure 
to  some  women,  is  to  my  disnosition 
intense  martyrdom,  termed  dressing 
to  go  out ;  and  I  think  I  never  hated 
it  more  than  the  night  of  Lady  Hor- 
singham'sball.  Lady  Horsiogham  is 
my  poor  tmcle's  widow,  and  as  Aunt 
Deborah  is  extremely  punctilious 
on  all  matters  relating  to  family  con- 
nexions, we  invariab^  attend  these 
solemnities  with  a  gravity  befitting 
the  occasion. 

]S'ow  I  may  be  singular  in  my 
ideas,  but  I  confess  that  it  does 
appear  to  me  a  strange  way  of 
enjoying  oneself  in  the  dog  days, 
to  make  one's  toilette  at  eleven  p.m. 
for  the  purpose  of  sitting  in  a  car- 
riage till  twelve,  and  struggling  on 
a  staircase  amon^t  a  mobof  one's 
fellow-creatures  till  half-past.  After 
fighting  one's  way  literally  step  by 
step,  and  gaining  a  landing  by 
assault,  one  looks  around  and  takes 
breath,  and  what  does  one  aeeP 
Panting  girls  looking  in  vain  for  the 
right  partner,  who  is  probably  not 
ten  yards  from  them,  but  wedged  in 
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between  Bnbstantial  dowagers,  whom 
he  is  cursing  in  his  heart,  but  from 
whom  there  is  no  escape,  or  per- 
haps philosophically  and  perfidiously 
making  the  best  of  his  imaroidable 
situation,  and  flirtingshamefullywith 
the  one  he  likes  next  best  to  the  im- 
prisoned maiden  on  the  staircase;  or, 
the  tables  turned,  young  fledglings 
pining  madly  for  tiieir  respectiye  en- 
slavers, and  picturing  to  memselyes 
how  she  may  be  even  now  whirling 
round  to  tliat  pealing  waltz  in  the 
arms  of  some  former  adorer  or 
delightfully  new  acquaintance,  little 
heeding  him  who  is  languishmg  in 
his  white  neckcloth,  actcudly  within 
speaking  distance,  but  separated  as 
enectuaJly  as  if  he  were  m  another 
country.  Bv-the-bye,  it's  fatal 
when  x>eople  begin  to  think  of  each 
other  as  he's  and  she's ;  the  softest 
proper  name  that  ever  was  whis- 
pered is  not  half  so  dangerous  as 
those  demonstrative  pronouns.  In 
one  comer  is  a  stout  old  gentleman 
wedged  against  the  wall,  wiping  the 
drops  from  his  bald  head,  and  won- 
dermg  what  Jane  and  Julia  can  see 
in  these  gatherings  to  make  them 
wild  about  going  to  eveiy  ball  for 
which  they  can  get  an  mvitation. 
Deluded  father!  both  Jane  and 
Julia  have  the  best  of  reasons  in 
this  very  house.  You  grudge  not 
to  spend  a  broiling  SeptemW  day 
in  the  pursuit  of  your  game :  each  of 
your  fair  daughters,  sir,  flatters  her- 
self that  she  too  has  winged  her 
bird. 

Swaying  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  mass,  like  some  goodly  mer- 
chantman at  anchor,  pitching  and 
rolling  to  a  ground-swell,  behold  the 
chaperone  mlfiUing  her  destiny,  and 
skilfully  playing  that  game  which  to 
her  is  the  business  of  fife.  Flushed 
and  hot  in  ^rson,she  is  cool  and  com- 
posed in  mmd.  Practice  makes  per- 
fect ;  and  the  chaperone  is  as  much 
at  home  here  as  the  stock-broker 
on  'Change,  or  the  betting-man  in 
the  ring,  or  the  fisherman  amidst 
the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  waves. 
With  lynx  eyes  she  notes  how  Lady 
Carmine's  eldest  girl  is  'carrying 
on '  with  yoimg  Thriftless,  and  how 
LordLooby's  eye-glass  is  fixed  on  lll^r 
own  youngest  daughter ;  yet  for  aJl 
this  she  is  not  absent  or  preoccupied, 
but  can  whisper  to  stupid  l/ady 
Dulwich  the  very  latest  intelligence 


of  a  marriage,  or  listen,  all  attention, 
to  the  freshest  bit  of  scandal  from 
Mrs.  General  Gabbler.  But  per- 
haps by  this  time  you  have  floated 
with  the  tide  into  the  doorway,  and 
received  from  your  hostess  the  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand  or  formal 
bow  which  makes  ^ou  free  of  the 
place.  So  with  patience  and  perse- 
verance you  work  your  way  at  last 
into  the  dancing-room,  and  you  now 
see  what  people  come  here  for ;  danc- 
ing, of  course :  each  performer  has 
about  eighteen  inches  of  standing- 
room,  and  on  that  space  must  be 
enacted  in  hopeless  pantomime  the 
intricate  evolutions  of  the  quadrille 
or  the  rotatory  struggles  of  ine  waltz. 
Sidling  and  smiling  and  edging  and 
crushing,  the  conscientious  dancers 
strive  to  fulfil  Uieir  duties,  and  much 
confusion  and  begging  of  pardons 
are  the  natural  resiuts. 

However,  it's  a  rare  place  for  love- 
making.  What  with  the  music  and 
the  crowd  and  the  confusion,  the 
difficulty  is  more  to  make  out  what 
one's  partner  does  say,  than  to  pre- 
vent his  being  overheard  b}r  other 
people ;  but  i  must  confess,  if  anjr- 
Dody  had  anything  very  parti- 
cular to  say  to  me,  1  had  rather 
hear  it  in  the  quiet  country  by 
moonlight,  or  even  coming  home 
from  Greenwich  by  water,  or  any- 
where, in  short,  rather  than  in  the  tur- 
moil of  a  London  ball.  But  that's  all 
nonsense,  and  I  hope  I  have  too  much 
pride  to  allow  any  man  to  address 
me  in  such  a  strain.  Trust  me  for 
setting  him  down ! 

It's  no  wonder,  then,  that  I  was 
cross  when  I  was  dressing  for  Lady 
Horsiugham's  ball,  and  that  silly 
Gertrude  (that's  my  maid's  name, 
and  what  a  name  it  is  for  a  person 
in  that  class  of  life  1)  put  me  more 
and  more  out  of  patience  with  her 
idiotic  conversation,  which  she  tries 
to  adapt  to  my  tastes,  and  of  which 
the  following  IS  a  specimen. 

'  Master  John  will  be  at  her 
ladyship's  ball,  miss,  I  make  no 
doubt;  brushing  away  the  while 
at  my  back  hair,  and  pulling  it  un- 
necessarily hard :  no  maid  ever  yet 
had  a 'light  hand.' 

No  answer.  What  business  is  it 
of  hers  P  and  why  should  she  call 
him  Master  John  f  Gertrude  tries 
again :  *  You  look  pale  to-night, 
Miss ; — ^you  that  generally  has  such 
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a  ocAour;  Pm  afiraid  jixi^te  tired 
WLth  y&or  ride.' 

*l^t  a  bit  of  it — only  sleepy; 
Why  it's  time  oae  was  in  bed.* 

'Lor,  miss,  I  shouldn't  want  to 
ffo  to  bed,  not  if  I  was  ffoing  to  a 
ball ;  but  I  think  you  like  'orse 
exercise  best,  and  to  be  sare,  yoar 
'one  is  a  real  beaaty.  Miss  Kate.' 

The  very  name  of  ficilliant  always 
puts  me  in  good  humour,  eo  of 
oooiae  I  can  but  answer,  '  That  he 
is,  Gertrude,  and  as  good  as  he's 
handsome;'  on  which  my  voluble 
handmaid  goes  off  again  at  score. 

'  That's  what  I  say,  aias,  when  I 
see  him  coming  round  to  the  door, 
with  his  long  black  tail,  and  his 
elegant  shape,  and  his  thin  legs.' 
Tkuk  lefft  J — ^I  oan't  stand  that ;  to 
hear  my  beautiful  Brilliant's  great 
strong  legs  oaUed  Mtn,  as  if  he  was 
made  of  paper.  I  leel  I  am  getting 
savage  aeain,  so  I  out  Gertrude 
short,  ana  bid  her  '  finish  my  hair,' 
and  hasten  my  dressing,  for  Aunt 
Deborah  don't  take  km^,  and  we 
shall  be  late  for  the  ball.  At  the 
mention  of  the  word  '  baU,'  off  goes 
Gertrude  again. 

'  What  a  CTand  ball  it'll  be,  miss, 
as  all  her  ladyship's  is ;  and  I  know 
there'll  be  no  young  lady  there  as 
will  be  better  dressed  than  my 
young  lady,  nor  better  looking 
Beither ;  and  I'm  sure,  to  see  you 
and  Master  John  stand  up  together 
as  you  did  last  Clmstmas,  when  we 
was  all  at  Dangerfield  I  and  I  says 
to  the  steward,  '  Mr.  Musly,'  says 
I,  'a  handsomer  coople  than  tinnn 
two  I  never  cliqn>ed  eyes  on.  Mas- 
ter John,  he  looKs  so  fresh  and  so 
healthy  and  portly,  as  becomes  a 

gentleman.'  And  he  says,  'No 
oubt,'  says  he;  'and  Mus  Kate, 
she  steps  away  like  a  real  good  one, 
with  her  meiry  eyes  and  her  trim 
waist,  as  blooming,'  says  he, '  as  a 
bean-field,  and  as  saucy  as ' ' 

'  There,  that  will  do,  Gertrude ; 
now  my  pocket-hancQcerohief  and 
some  scent,  and  my  gloves  and  my 
fan.    Good  night,  G^trude.' 

'  Good  night,  miss ;  I  do  humbly 
hope  you'll  enjoy  your  baU.' 

Enjoy  m^  ball,  indeed !  how  little 
does  the  girl  know  what  I  enjoy 
and  what  I  don't  enjoy!  Lady 
H<Hnsingham  will  be  as  stiff  as  the 
poker,  and  about  as  communicative. 
Consin  Amdia  will  look  at  every- 


thing Tre  got  on,  and  «ay  the  neat 
disagreeable  things  she  can  think 
of,  because  she  never  can  foi^gm 
me  for  beinff  bom  two  years  later 
than  hersd^  I  shall  know  very 
few  people,  aaid  those  I  do  know  I 
shall  not  IDce.  I  shall  have  a  head- 
ache belbre  I've  been  half-an-hoor 
in  the  room.  If  I  danoe  I  diall  be 
hot,  and  if  I  don't  dance  I  shall  be 
bored.  Enjoy  my  ball,  indeed  I 
I'd  much  rather   be  going   hay- 


Up  went  the  steps,  bang  went  the 
door,  and  ere  los^  we  fi^ere  safely 
consigned  to  the  'string'   of  car- 
ria^    bound   for  the  same  desti- 
nation as  ourselves.     After   mnch 
'  euttinff  in,'  and  shaving  of  whaete* 
and  laMiing  of  coach-horses,  with 
not  a  littie  blasphemv, '  Miss  Hoov 
singham'  and '  Miss  Coventry'  were 
announced  in  a  stentorian  voiee,  and 
we  were  struggling  in  amass  of  silks 
and  satins,  monde  and  broad-doth, 
up  the  swarming  staircase.   Every- 
thing haraened  exactiy  as  I  had  pre- 
dicted :  Jbady  Horsinsham  accosted 
Aunt  Deborah  with  me  most  affsc* 
tionate  cordiality,  and  lent  me  two 
fingers  of  her  left  hand,  to  be  re- 
tamed  without  delay.  Cousin  Anwlia 
lodced  me  well  over  from  head  to 
loot,    and    asked    after  my   own 
health  and  Brilliant's  witii  a  super- 
cilious smile.    How  that  girl  hates 
me,  and  I  honestly  confess  to  re- 
turning the  feeling  witii  some  oor- 
^Uality.    As  for  as  appearance  goes, 
I  think  without  vanity  I  may  saj 
I  have  the  best  of  it,  CJousin  Ameha 
being  very  short  and  pale,  with  a 
'tum-up'  nose  and  long  rin^ts. 
Why  does  a  little  woman  with  a 
tum-uD  nose  always  wear  her  hair 
in  ringlets  P    Is  it  that  she  wishes  to 
reaemUe  a  Kiikg  Charles's  spaniel? 
And   why  are  our  sex  so  a{Pt  to 
cherish  feelings  of  animosity   to- 
wards those  who  are  younger  or 
better-looking    than     tnemMlves  F 
Whilst  I  asEdd  myself  these  ques- 
tions, I  was  suddenly  accosted  by  m 
lady  who   had  been  some  time  in 
conversation   with  my  chaperone, 
and  from  whom,  I  saw  by  Auxrt 
Deborah's   oountenanoe,    she   was 
oaxioos  to  make  her  escape.    Poor 
old  soul!  What  ooold  she  do?  a 
double  rank  of  dowagers  hemmed 
her  in ;  in  front,  on  <me  side  of  her, 
was  her  unweloome  aoquatntaaoe 
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and  the  lMaiisteis,-Hiii  iJie  other^sif  • 
self  and  tiiree  demure  young  ladws 
(aktersL  wlio  looked  £rifiliteBed  and 
«noamfiMiable,---wliiist  her  rear  waa 
guarded  by  a  tall  cavdiy  officer 
in&L  ^KMgmoQRiaoHgtaffirioa,  h*t^«g 
an  imperrioiia  o(diiiii&  of  dxmdiea 
worse  tium  himself.  Aimt  De* 
borali  was  like  a  needle  in  a  bottle 
of  hay,  Takiac  adyantage  of  ber 
position,  tbe  lady  before-mentioned 
aeiaed  aae  by  bom  bands,  and  Towed 
sbe  sbonld  kave  known  me  any- 
wbere  by  my  likeness  to  my  poor 
raaama  *I  mnst  mJce  your  ac- 
qnaintanoe,  my  dear  Miss  Covemtiy 
— yonr  nncle.  Sir  Harry,  waa  one  of 
my  oldest  friends.  I  see  y-oa  so 
ollen  in  tbe  park,  and  you  nde  tbe 
nicest  bcnae  m  London,  a  bay  witb 
a  wbite  star.'  Of  covrse  I  bowed 
an  affinnatire,  and  i^ook  my  new 
fiiend  by  tbe  band  witk  a  ccmuality 
eqnal  to  ber  oynu  A  oonir»Bation 
begun  in  so  promising  a  manner  aa 
by  a  reference  to  my  favourite,  was 
sure  to  so  on  swimmingly ;  besides, 
we  could  not  bare  got  away  from 
eacbotbwifwewoula;  and  ere  long 
I  found  Mrs,  Lumley — ^fior  tbat  waa 
tiko  lady's  name — a  most  amusing 
and  satirical  personage,  witb  a  vm- 
xieiy  of  aneodotes  about  adl  het 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  a 
Bort  of  flippant  charm  cf  maaner 
liMt  waa  quite  irresistible. 

Berades  all  this,  sbe  was  doubtless 
a  very  pretty  woman--4ess  striking 
perlM^  ^^^^  winning.  At  the  first 
gkmoe  you  bardly  remarked  ber — 
at  tbe  eecond  yon  obserred  sbe  was 
very  weU  dressed — at  die  third  it 
ocenrKd  to  Ton  all  of  a  sndden  that 
sbe  waa  fax  oetter  looking  tiian  half 
tbe  regnlar  red-and-wbite  beauties 
of  tbe  season ;  and  after  five  minutes* 
oonyersaition,  all  tbe  men  ware  over 
bead  and  eaiBmlove  witb  bar.  8be 
was  nestber  daik  nor  &ir — nei^ber 
pale  nor  ruddy — neitbar  short  nor 
tail.  I  never  could  sncceed  in 
making  ost  tbe  cokmr  of  ber  ej^esy 
but  sbe  bad  wonderfiill^  long  thick 
cyelaabes,  witb  a  carl  in  them  (I 
wish  mine  bad  beencnt  wben  I  was 
«  baby),  and  a  beantifnl  bealtby- 
looking  skm,  and  audi  good  teetb. 
After  ul,  I  think  ber  mat  attrac^on 
was  ber  nose.  It  nad  more  ex* 
pression  in  its  straight,  well-cut 
Diidge  and  little  abarp  point,  than 
ali  vtud  rest  of  bw   featnres  put 


together.  I  believe  it  was  ber  nose 
tbatconaueiied  eveiytbinff,  andibat 
ber  small  feet»  andni«tty  Bgnre,  and 
white  bands,  and  cGmI^  wmys,  and 
pigumMte  oonversaticm,  lud  much 
len  to  answer  for  than  that  one 
sanqy  little  featave.  How  sbe 
ndtled  on:  *  Yon  don't  know  Lady 
Scap^;raoe,  Miss  Ooventry,  do  your 
Tbere,  that  bold-locking  woman  in 
yetiow.  Beautiful  blackliAir,ba8nt 
sbe  ? — frdse,  every  bit  of  it  i  She'll 
bow  to  me  to-nig^  because  abe  sees 
me  witb  your  good  annt;  there,  I 
toid  you  BO !  Since  sbe  and  Sir  Guy 
are  living  togetiiev  again  sbe  sets 
up  i(x  being  re8pe<Sable  —  snob 
stones,  my  dear!  but  I  don't  believe 
half  of  'em.  However,  I've  seen  ber 
witb  my  own  eyes  do  the  oddest 
tfainga— «ft  best,  I'm  afrmid  i^e'a  Ml 
sbodii^  flirt !  Tbex«'s  your  oonski, 
Mr.  Jones  ^ — ^you  see  I  know  every- 
body: bow  black  be  looks  — be 
don  t  like  me — a  great  many  people 
don't, — but  I  return  good  for  evit— 
I  like  everybody — it  s  never  worth 
while  to  be  cross ;'  and  as  fhe  said 
so,  sbe  smiled  witb  such  a  sonny, 
merry  expression  that  I  liked  ber 
better  and  better. 

Cousin  John  certainly  did  look 
veiy cross.  'Who  introduced  you 
to  that  horrid  woman,  KateP'  said 
be,  as  soon  as  a  fresh  convulsion  in 
tbe  crowd  bad  stranded  us  a  few 
steps  higher  up,  and  we  were  sepa- 
rated mm  Mrs.  Lumley  and  ber 
attractions. 

'My  aunt,  sir,'  I  replied,  de- 
mnrely,  telling  a  *  white  one'  for 
tbe  sake  of  teasing  him.  *  WhyP 
have  yon  any  objections  P' 

*  On,  of  course,  if  my  aunt  did, 
it's  all  right,'  replied  he.  '  I  don't 
know  a  great  deal  of  ber,  and  what 
I  do  know  I  don't  mudi  like.  But 
Kate,  there's  afriend  ot  mine  wishes 
to  be  presoited  to  you.  You've 
often  beard  me  mention  Frank 
Lovellr— weD,  Ibere  be  is :  ^do  you 
see  bimP — turning  round  now  ia 
speak  to  Lady  Scapegrace.' 

Good  heavens !  it  waa  tbe  man 
I  bad  seen  in  the  park  so  often, 
if  possible,  better  looking  wil^ 
bis  bat  off  than  I  bad  thou^t 
bim  in  bis  morning  costume,  wiA 
tbe  eternal  cigar  in  bis  mouth.  I 
have  a  sort  of  dim  recollection  of 
bis  makini^  his  bow  to  my  aunt,  wbo 
received  him  as  sbe  does  all  good- 
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looking  pung  men,  witli  a  patron- 
izing smile,  and  a  vision  of  John 
'  domg  the  polite,'  and  laugliing  as 
he  ceremoniously  introduced  '  Cap- 
tain Lovell*  and  'Miss  Coventry,* 
and  something  said  about  'the 
honour  of  the  next  waltz  ;'  and  al- 
though! am  not  easily  discomposed, 
I  confess  I  felt  a  litUe  shy  and  un- 
comfortable till  I  found  myself 
hanging  on  Captain  Lovell's  arm, 
and  elbowing  our  way  to  a  place 
amongst  the  dancers. 

I  must  say  he  wasn't  the  least 
what  I  expected, — not  at  all  for- 
ward, and  never  alluded  to  our  pre- 
vious meeting,  or  to  Brilliant, 
till  we  went  to  have  an  ice  in  the 
tea-room,  when  Captain  Lovell  be- 
gan to  enlarge  upon  the  charm 
of  those  morning  rides,  and  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  oeautiful  scenery  of 
Hyde-park ;  and  though  I  never  told 
him  exactly,  he  managed  to  find 
out  that  1  rode  every  day  at  the 
same  early  hour,  '  even  after  a  ball !' 
and  that  I  was  as  likely  to  be 
there  to-morrow  as  any  day  in  the 
week;  and  so  we  had  anotner  turn 
at '  the  Colombetta'  waltz,  and  he 
took  me  back  to  my  aunt,  half-in- 
cHned  to  be  pleased  with  him,  and 
more  than  half-inclined  to  be  angry 
with  myself.  I  am  afraid  I  couldn  t 
help  watching  him  as  he  loitered 
about  amongst  the  crowd,  now  deep 
in  conversation  with  Lady  Scape- 
grace, now  laughing  with  my 
new  friend,  Mrs,  Lumley.  H!e 
looked  BO  like  a  gentleman,  even 
amongst  all  the  high-bred  men 
there ;  and  though  so  handsome,  he 
didn't  appear  the  least  conceited. 
I  began  to  wonder  whether  all  could 
be  true  that  I  had  heard  of  him, 
and  to  think  that  a  man  who  liked 
such  early  walks  could  not  possibly 
be  the  roui  and  '  good-for-nothing' 
they  made  him  out.  I  was  roused 
out  of  a  brown  study  by  Cousin 
John's  voice  in  my  ear, — 'Now 
then,  Kate,  for  our  waltz.  The 
room's  a  little  clearer,  so  we  can 
go  •  the  pace*  if  you  like.*  And 
away  we  went  to  '  the  Odalisque' 
faster  than  any  other  couple  in  the 
room.  Somehow  it  wasn't  naif  such 
a  pretty  air  as  the  Colombetta,  and 
John,  though  he  has  a  very  good 
ear,  didn't  seem  to  waltz  quite  so 
well  as  usual ;  perhaps  I  was  getting 
a  little  tired.    I  know  I  wasn't  at 


all  sorry  when  my  aunt  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  I  thought  the  dawn 
never  looked  so  beautiful  as  it  did 
when  we  emerged  from  those 
hot,  lighted  rooms  into  the  pure 
fragrant  summer  air.  I  confess  I 
do  love  the  dawn,  even  in  London. 
I  like  to  see  the  '  gates  of  morning' 
open  with  that  clear  light-green 
tmge  that  art  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  imitate ;  and  if  I  could  do  as 
I  liked,  which  none  of  us  can,  I 
should  always  be  up  and  dressed  by 
sun-rise. 
As  we  drove    down  Grosvenor- 

Elace,  I  saw  Captain  Lovell  walking 
ome,  smoking  a  cigar.  I  think  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  face  at  the 
carriage- window,  for  I  am  almost 
sure  he  bowed,  but  I  shrank  back 
into  the  comer,  and  pretended  to 
go  to  sleep;  and  when  we  arrived  in 
Lowndes-street,  I  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  wish  Aunt  Deborah  good- 
night, and  go  up-stairs  to  bed. 


Chapteb  IV. 

*  Now  then,  Kate,  late  as  usual ; 
my  phaeton's  at  the  door,  and  we've 
only  an  hour  and  five  minutes  to  do 
the  twelve  miles,'  said  Cousin  John's 
cheery  voice,  as  he  accosted  me  on 
the  following  morning,  running  up- 
stairs to  change  my  dress,  after  my 
early  ride.  Yes,  notwithstanding 
the  oall  the  night  before,  I  was  not 
going  to  disappoint  Brilliant  of  his 
gallop  ;  besides,  these  things  are  all 
habit :  if  you  once  get  accustomed 
to  early  hours,  nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  keep  to  them.  Why,  even  Cap- 
tain l^veU  was  in  the  park  as  usual 
with  his  cigar — he  seems  regular 
enough  about  that,  at  all  events-^ 
and  he  took  his  hat  ofi*  so  gracefully 
when  he  spied  me  cantering  up  the 
Bide,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  pass 
without  stopping  just  to  say, '  How 
d'ye  doP'  but  of  course  I  didn't  shake 
hands  with  him.  '  Come,  Kate,  bustle, 
bustle,'  exclaimed  that  fidget,  John; 
and  in  less  time  than  my  lady- 
readers  would  believe,  I  had  put  on 
my  pink  bonnet  and  my  white  dress, 
and  was  bowling  down  to  Richmond 
by  the  side  of  my  cousin,  behind  a 
roan  and  a  chesnut  that  stepped 
away  in  a  style  it  did  one  good  to 
see. 

'What  a  clipper  that  off-horse 
is,   John,*   said  X  &s  we  cleared 
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London,  and  got  to  the  level  road 
by  Kew  Gardens;  'let  me  take 
the  reins  for  five  minutes,  they're 

Soing  so  pleasantly;'  but  John 
on't  like  me  to  drive  anything  more 
sporting  than  a  pony-carria^e,  and 
he  refused  point-blank,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  was  brutal  on  his 
piu^.  If  I  hadn't  thought  it  would 
make  me  sick,  I  should  have  liked 
to  smoke,  on  purpose  to  provoke 
him.  We  did  the  distance  with 
three  minutes  to  spare,  and  as  we 
puUed  up  in  front  of  the  Castle 
Hotel,  I  was  proud  to  hear  the  ad- 
miration our  tout  ensemble  elicited 
from  a  knot  of  idlers  lounging  round 
the  door.  '  'Ere's  a  spicy  set-out. 
Bill !'   said  one.     '  Crikey !  vot  a 

?retty  gal !'  said  another.  '  Youldn't 
like  to  be  Vilikins  with  she  for  a 
Dinah!'  exclaimed  the  dirtiest  of 
the  conclave;  and  although  I  appre- 
ciated the  compliment,  I  was  forced 
to  turn  my  back  on  my  unwashed 
admirer,  and  reply  to  the  greetings 
of  the  pic-nic  party  we  had  come 
down  to  join. 

There  was  Mrs.  Molasses  and 
her  two  daughters,  to  begin  with, 
people  of  unheard-of  wealth,  of  which 
they  seemed  to  carry  a  large  por- 
tion on  their  persons.  The  mamma, 
ample,  black*  eyed,  fresh-coloured, 
and  brocaded,  with  an  extremely 
natural  wig.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  with  whom  I  had  afterwards 
reason  to  be  better  acquainted,  pale, 
languid,  very  quiet,  and  low-toned, 
with  fine  eyes,  and  soft  dark  hair, 
and  what  people  call  an  interesting 
look.  She  took  the  sentimental 
line — ^was  all  feeling  and  poetry,  and 
milk  and  water,  and  as  easily 
frightened  as  she  was  speedily  re- 
assured again.  The  younger  girl, 
Jane,  was  the  very  reverse  of  her 
sister,  short  and  dark  and  energetic 
^rather  blue,  and  I  thought  a  little 
impudent — ^however,  I  liked  her  the 
best  of  the  two.  Then  came  Sir 
Guy  and  Lady  Scapegrace.  The 
Baronet,  a  stout,  square,  elderly 
man,  with  enormous  dyed  whiskers 
and  hair  to  match,  combining  as 
much  as  possible  the  manners  of  the 
coachman  with  the  morals  of  the 
roue,  A  tremendous  dandy  of  the 
Four-in-hand  Club  school,  high 
neckcloth,  huge  pins,  gorgeous  nat- 
tems,  enormous  buttons,  ana  a 
flower  in  his  mouth.    His  lady  as 


handsome  as  a  star,  though  a  little- 
hollow-eyed  diXLidL  pofsee.  She  looked 
like  a  tragedy  queen,  with  her  mag- 
nificent $gure,  and  long  black  hair, 
and  fierce  flashing  eyes,  and  wo- 
begone  expression,  and  the  black 
ve^et  riboon,  with  its  diamond 
cross,  which  she  always  wore  round 
her  neck.  Ah  me !  what  stories 
that  diamond  cross  could  tell,  if  all 
be  true  that  we  hear  of  Lady  Scape- 
grace. A  girl  sold  for  money  to 
become  a  rebellious  wife  to  an 
unfeeling  husband.  A  handsome 
young  cousin,  who  cut  his  own 
throat  in  despair — they  brought  it 
in  temporary  insanity  of  course ;  an 
elopement  with  a  gallant  Major  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  a  duel 
there,  in  which  the  Major  was 
shot,  but  not  by  Sir  Guy; — ^an 
English  lady  of  rank  travelling 
the  Continent  independent  ana 
alone,  breaking  banks  in  all  direc- 
tions with  her  luck  and  hearts 
with  her  beauty ;  a  reconcilia- 
tion, entirely  for  money-considera- 
tions, which  drove  another  far  less 
erring  woman  into  a  mad-house 
(but  that  was  Sir  Guy's  fault) ;  and 
a  darker  tale  still  of  a  certain  potion 
prepared  by  her  hand,  which  the 
Baronet  was  prevented  irom  swid- 
lowing  only  by  his  invariable  habit 
of  contradictm^  his  wife  on  all 
points,  and  which  the  lady  herself 
had  the  effrontery  to  boast  '  wotdd- 
have  settled  all  accounts.'  Not  a 
word  of  truth  in  any  of  these  stories, 
probably,  but  still,  such  is  the 
character  the  world's  good-nature 
affixes  to  that  dark  handsome 
woman  at  whom  Cousin  John  seems 
so  very  much  alarmed. 

Then  there  was  an  elderly  Miss 
Minnows,  who  was  horribly  afraid 
of  catching  cold,  but  in  whose  cha- 
racter I  could  perceive  no  other 
veiy  salient  point ;  and  a  fair-haired 
young  £[entleman,  whose  name  I  did 
not  mistinctly  catch,  and  who  looked 
as  if  he  oti^ht  to  have  been  at 
school,  where  indeed  I  think  he  would 
have  been  much  happier ;  and  sun- 
dry regular  stereotyped  London 
men  and  women,  well  bred  and  well 
dressed,  and  cool  and  composed, 
and  altogether  thoroughly  respect- 
able and  stupid;  and  a  famous 
author,  who  drank  a  great  deal  of 
wine  and  never  opened  his  lips  to 
speak;  and  I  think  that  was  all, — 
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uo,  by4lifi-bye»  ikere  was  €a|iiam 
LoTdl,  who  came  veiT  lafte»— aiMl  we 
went  soberly  into  iRiehmond-parky 
and  dined  under  a  tree. 

I  do  not  iluBk  I  quite  like  a  ^> 
nic.  It  is  all  very  well,  like  most 
other  arrsj^raeskia,  if  eTerythinjg; 
goes  right ;  bat  I  sat  between  Sir 
&uy  ocapegrace  and  the  light- 
haired  yonag  ff«&tleman;  and  al- 
though I  coold  hear  lots  of  fun 
going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table-cloth,  where  Cousin  John  and 
Mary  Molasses,  and  Captain  Lorell 
had  got  together,  I  was  too  far 
off  to  partake  of  it,  and  my  oic-^ 
vis.  Lady  Scapegrace,  seowled  at 
me  so  from  umder  her  black  eye- 
brows, though  I  betiere  utteriy  un- 
consciously, that  she  made  me  feel 
quite  nervous.  Then  it  was  not  re« 
assuring  to  ha^e  that  odious  Sir 
Guy  pressing  me  to  eat  erery  thing, 
and  lookine  right  under  my  bon* 
net,  and  asking  me  to  drink  cham- 
pagne at  least  four  times ;  and  if  I 
tunned  to  my  other  neighbour,  and 
ventured  to  address  him  on  the  most 
cammoapkice.  subject,  he  blushed  so 
painfully  that  I  began  to  think  he 
was  quite  as  much  afiraid  of  me  as  I 
was  of  Sir  Guy.  Altogetiier,  I  was- 
rather  glad  when  the  thin|^  w&n 
cleared  away  and  pat  bade  mto  the 
hampers,  and  the  gentlemMi  asked 
leave  to  light  their  cigars,  and  we 
broke  up  our  circle,  and  lounged 
about  and  oijoyed  ourselTes  in  the 
fthade  of  those  fine  trees  (m  that 
dry  velvet  sward.  We  were  rather 
put  to  it^  thougKfbr  amusement, 
and  had  to  propose  games  of  forfeits 
and  other  pastimes;  and  Cousta 
John,  quite  unwittingly,  got  me  into 
a  sad  s<»:ape  by  boastmg  about  his 
horses.  'Not  sueh  another  pair 
out  <rf  London  to-day,'  expatiated 
John  to  the  company  in  general. 
'We  came  down  m  seven  minutes 
under  the  hour  firom  mj  aunt's 
doorinLowndes-street;  didn't  we^ 
SateP  and  never  turned  a  hair; 
did  we,  Kate  P  Whr,  the^  went  so 
smooth,  Kate  eoelon't  seep  her 
handset  the  reins;  eouldy«ia,KIateP 
and  there  ore  few  better  }mdges»  let 
me  tell  you»  than  Miss  Coven^.' 
I  saw  the  ladiea  lode  at  me,  and 
ihflu  at  each  other*  and  I  knew  br 
that  indescfibable  glance,  whica 
none  but  a  woman  out  thoroughly 
appieciatei  how  fraift  Uuit  moment 


they  had  vowed,  one  and  all,  to  hate 
me  et^naUr  in  their  hearts.  The 
offence  had  been  committed ;  the 
sentence  had  gone  forth.  I  had 
been  tried  for  being.^^,  and  found 
ffuilty  nem,  cow.;  £rom  sneering 
Lady  Sespegraee  to  unmeaning 
Miss  Minnows»  each  stared  at  me 
for  about  two  seconds,  and  so  made 
up  her  mind.  I  cannot  think  why 
it  is  that  this  should  be  se  great  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  m^  own  sesc 
^ext  to  being  attractive  to  thft 
other  half  of  creation — and  that  I 
can  easily  understand  is  totally  un- 
pwdonaWe-ikere  i»  nothiaij  B»ke» 
woman  so  angry  with  her  nsket  aa 
high  spirits,  natural  courage,  aind 
above  all,  a  love  for  a  horse.  It  is 
very  hard  upon  us  that  we  should 
be  debarred  fixna  all  out-of-door 
exercises  and  amusements  bj  the 
prejudiees  of  those  very  individuahi 
who  ou^t  to  back  us  up  in  our 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  cirde  of  our 
amus^nents.  I  cannot  see  whj-it 
follows  that  beeouse  I  do  not  mind 
'weather,'  I  must  therefore  be^ 
utterly  regor^ess  of  mimlity,  nor 
how  my  knack  of  breakin^-in  a 
hone  should  imply  an  infraction  of 
all  the  commanoments.  Are  men 
the  oalj  bipeds  that  can  be  at  the 
same  tune  brave  and  virtuous? 
Must  pluck  and  piety  be  for  ever 
divorced  in  the  ^male  character? 
Shall  I  never  be  able  to  keep  the 
straight  path  in  Mo  because  I  can 
turn  an  awkward  c<mer  with  i<m 
horses  at  a  trot  P  Female  voices 
answer  volubly  in  the  negative,  and 
I  give  in. 

£ut  odious  Sir  Guy  thinks  none 
the  worse  of  me  for  my  coaching 

Sedilections.  'Fond  of  driving, 
iss  Coventry?'  bsljs  he^  leering 
at  me  from  over  his  great  chok* 
ing  neckcloth.  *Seen  my  team^ 
three  greys  and  a  piebald.  If 
you  like  going  foft,  I  can  acoom- 
modate  you.  ^omd  to  take  you 
back  on  my  drag.  What?  go  on 
the  box.  Drive,  if  you  like. 
HeyP* 

1  confess  for  one  instant,  much  as 
I  hated  the  <^  repralnte,  I  should 
have  liked  to  go,  if  it  was  only  to 
make  all  the  women  so  angry ;  but 
just  then  I  caught  Captain  Lovell's 
eye  fixed  upon  me  wxtii  a  strange, 
earnest  expression,  and  all  at  onoe 
I  ftit  that  nothiiur  should  laduoe 
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to  trtnt  myself  witk  ^  Ghij. 

I  oonldn't  helpDluBhingythovgh,  as 
I  declined,  more  partimdarlj  when 
my  would-be  ohmoteer  swore  he 
ooBfiidered  it  ^  an  engaflemeut,  Iiey  P 
•—only  put  (^  to  another  time— -ee^ 
the  eoach  new  psinted— bei^Mk,  luss 
Coventry's  &ye«xite  ookmr!'  and 
the  old  mcmster  erinned  in  my  faoe 
tiU.  I  could  have  boxed  his  ears. 

The  aiathor  by  this  time  was  fiut 
aaieep,  with  a  handkerchief  orer  his 
hie^ — Miss  Minnows  searching  ia 
Tain  for  a  fidnilons  pair  of  dogs*  as 
she  imagined  the  dew  must  be  fall* 
ing—lt  was  about  sue  p.]c^  and  hot 
June  weather.  Sir  Gu^  waa  off  to 
the  hanq>ers  in  seardx  or '  brandy  and 
8Qda»'  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
lounging  about  in  twos  and  thveeB, 
when  Captain  Lovell  proposed  we 
should  s&oU  down  to  tne  nret 
and  haye  a  row  in  the  cool  of  the 
erening.  Mary  Molasses  Toted 
it.  'charming;'  Lady  Scapegrace 
was  willing  to  go  anywhere  away 
from  Sir  Guy;  John  of  course 
all  aHre  for  a  lark ;  and  though 
Mrs.  Molasses  preferred  remaining 
on  dry  land,  she  had  no  objec- 
tion to  trusting  her  girls  with  us. 
So  we  musterod  a  stroag  party 
for  embarkation  on  FatherllJmeL 
Our  two  cavaliers  ran  forward  to 

t  the  boat  ready.  Captain  LoTeli 
*ing  over  the  £»nces  and  stiles 
ahnoat  as  activelT  as  Brilliant  could 
haye  done ;  and  John,  who  is  no 
mean  proficient  at  such  exercisesy 
following  him;  whilst  we  ladies 
paced  along  soberly  in  the  rear. 

'Can  you  row.  Miss  CorentryP* 
askedXacly  Scapegrace,  who  seemed 
to  hare  taken  rather  a  fan<7  to  me, 
probably  out  of  contradiction  to  the 
other  women;  'lean — ^Irowedfonr 
miles  once  on  the  Lake  of  Greneya,' 
she  added,  in  her  deep  meiandioly 
yoice,  ^and  we  were  caught  in  one 
of  those  saualls,  and  nearly  lost. 
If  it  hadn't  oeen  for  poor  Alphonse» 
not  one  of  us  could  haye  escaped. 
I  wonder  if  drowning's  a  pamful 
death.  Miss  Coyentry — the  water 
always  looks  so  inriting.' 

'Goodness,  Lady  Scapegraoe!'  er« 
claimed  I,  'don't  take  this  oppor* 
tunity  of  finding  out;  none  of  us 
can  swim  but  Jonn;  and  if  he  sayes 
anybody  he's  solemnly  en^^ed  to 
saye  me' 

'I  quite  think  with  you^  lady 
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Scapegrace,'  said  the  romantic  Miss 
Molasses ;  '  it  looks  so  peaceful,  and 
ffiyes  one  such  an  idea  of  repose ;  I 
m  one  haye  not  the  lightest  in^ 
of  deadi,  or  indeed  of  any  mere 
bodily  dmnges — gracious  goodness, 
the  bull!  thebuUn* 

What  a  rout  it  was !  the  courage- 
oua  young  lady  who  thus  gaye  ua  um 
first  intimation  of  danger  leading 
the  fii^t  with  a  speed  and  actiyity 
of  wh£h  I  should  naye  thought  her 
languid  frame  totally  incapaUe; 
Lady  Scapegrace  makmg  use  c^  her 
long  legs  WW  an  utter  forgetfulnesa 
of  her  usually  graye  and  tragic  do* 
meanoor ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
seeking  safety  helter-skelter. 

It  was  indeed  a  sitaatioB  of  sane 
periL  Our  course  to  the  riyer^sida 
had  led  us  through  a  long  narrov 
strip  of  meadow-land,  bounded  bv 
hi^  imperyious  thorn  fences,  sacn 
as  1  knew  would  be  bull-finched  in 
the  winter,  and  which  now,  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  summer  iR>liage,  pre^ 
sented  a  mass  of  thorns  and  fra- 
grance that  no  mortal  could  expect 
to  get  through.  At  either  ena  of 
the  field  was  a  high  hog-badked 
stile,  such  as  ladies  usuauy  make 
conuderable  difSculties  about  sur^ 
mounting,  but  which  are  by  ma 
means  so  inmossible  of  transit  whem 
an  infuriatea  bull  is  bringing  up  the 
rear.  We  were  already  a  quarter 
of  the  way  across  the  field,  when 
Miss  Mary's  exclamation  made  us 
awar^  of  our  enemy,  who  had  been 
quietly  cropping  the  grass  in  a 
comer  behmd  us,  but  who  now, 
roused  by  our  gaudy  dresses  and 
the  piercing  screams  of  some  of  our 
party-,  was  lashing  himself  into  a 
ra^,  and  looking  sufficiently  mist 
chieyous  to  be  a  yery  unpleasant 
acquaintaaoe.  It  was  impossible  to 
tunt  round  and  make  for  the  stile 
we  had  just  left,  as  the  bull  now 
occupied  a  position  exacUy  between 
ua  and  that  place  of  safety  ;  it  was 
hopdess,  partieularly  in  our  light 
mxtalin  gowns,  to  attempt  the  he^Bpe 
on  either  side;  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  a  fair  run  to  iheotberead 
of  the  meadow,  about  a  quarter  oi  a 
mile— and  stntoe  qui  peui  was  now 
the  order  of  the  wy. 

I  will  not  allow  that  I  am  deficient 
in  couiatfc;  on  the  contrary,  as 
Cousin  tfohn  says,  'I  am  rather 
proud  of  my  pluck;'  but  there  is 
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nothing  so  oontagioot  as  apanic,  and 
I  too  ran  for  m  j  rery  life.  The  bull 
came  galloping  after  os,  tossing  his 
head  and  roUing  his  great  oodj 
aibont  as  if  he  quite  enjoyed  the 
fun;  nor  do  I  know  how  the  adren« 
ture  would  hare  ended,  for  he  must 
hare  orertaken  some  of  us  before 
we  could  reach  our  haren,  had  not 
Ladr  Scapegrace  caught  her  foot  in 
the  long  grass,  and  failing  prostrate, 
buried  ner  face  in  her  hands  and 
giren  herself  up,  as  she  afterwards 
assured  me,  to  the  prospect  of  a 
horrible  and  riolent  death.  I  could 
not  leave  her  in  such  a  situation. 
By  an  imimlse  for  which  I  cannot 
account,  I  stopped  short,  turned 
round,  got  between  the  pursuer  and 
his  fallen  foe,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  and  my  knee  sknocking  to- 

g ether,  faced  the  great  mischievous 
rute,  with  no  other  weapon,  offen- 
•ire  or  defensire.than  a  laced  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Ibeliere  he  wasawelK 
meaning  bull  after  aU;  for  instead  of 
crashing  in  upon  me  as  I  half  ex- 
pected he  would,  and  immolating 
me  on  the  spot,  he  too  stopped  short, 
stared,  beUowed,  and  began  sniffing 
the  grass,  and  ])awing  up  the  turf^ 
and  whisking  his  tail  about,  just  as 
Brilliant  does  when  he  is  going  to 
lie  down.  I  don't  think  he  had  ever 
seen  a  young  lady,  certainly  not  a 
French  Donnet  before,  and  he  didn't 
seem  to  know  what  to  make  of  the 
combination ;  so  there  we  stood,  he 
and  I,  staring  each  other  out  of 
countenance,  but  without  proceeding 
to  any  further  extremities.  I  know 
I  have  plenty  of  courage,  for  after 
the  first  minute  I  wasn't  the  least 
bit  afraid;  I  felt  just  as  I  do  when  I 
ride  at  a  large  fence — as  I  ^et  nearer 
and  nearer,  I  feel  something  rising 
and  rising  within  me  that  enables 
me  to  face  anything;  and  so  when  I 
had  confront<^  the  bull  for  a  little 
time,  I  felt  inclined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  and  ad- 
vance upon  him.  But  of  course  all 
this  is  very  indelicate  and  unfemi- 
nine,  and  it  would  have  been  far 
more  virtuous  and  lady-like  to  have 
run  shrieking  away  luce  Miss  Mo- 
lasses, or  laid  down  and  given  in  at 
once  like  poor  Ididy  Scapegrace,  who 


was  quite  resigned  to  being  toased 
and  trampled  upon,  and  only  gave 
rent  every  now  and  then  to  a  stifled 


Well,  at  last  I  did  advance  a  few 
steps,  and  the  bull  gave  cround  in 
the  same  proportion.  I  o^C^n  to 
think  I  should  beat  him  after  all, 
when,  tomy  great  relief,  I  must  allow, 
I  heard  a  voice  behind  me  exclaim, 
'  By  Jove,  what  a  plucky  giri !'  and 
I  thought  I  heard  something 
muttered  that  sounded  very  like 
*  darling  ;*  but  of  course  that  couldn't 
be  meant  for  me,  and  Captain  Lovell, 
hot,  handsome,  and  breathless,  mada 
his  appearance,  and  soon  drove  our 
enemy  into  the  farthest  comer  of 
the  field.  As  soon  as  the  coast  was 
dear  we  raised  poor  Lady  Scape- 
grace, who  kissea  me  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  thanked  me  for 
what  she  called  'saving  her  life' 
I  had  no  idea  the  woman  had  so 
much  feeling.  Captain  Lovell  gave 
each  of  us  an  arm  as  we  walked  on 
to  join  our  party,  and  he  explained 
how  the  screams  of  Miss  Molasses 
had  reached  him  even  at  the  river 
side,  and  how  he  had  turned  and 
hastened  back  immediately,  *  fortu- 
nately in  time  to  be  of  some  use ; 
but  I  never  saw  a  finer  thing  done. 
Miss  Coventiy ;  if  I  live  to  a  hundred 
I  ihall  never  forget  it'— and  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  added* 
'  or  you  either.'  Many  were  the  ex- 
clamations and  much  the  conversa- 
tion created  by  our  adventure ;  the 
ladies  who  had  run  away  so  gallantly 
were  of  course  too  much  agitated 
for  the  proposed  boating  excursion, 
so  after  sundry  restoratives  at  tho 
hotel,  we  ordered  the  carriages  to 
return  to  town.  Cousin  John  gave 
'  Frank '  (as  he  calls  him)  a  place  in 
the  back  seat  of  his  phaeton,  and  he 
leaned  over  and  taued  to  me  tho 
whole  way  home.  What  a  pleasant 
drive  it  was  in  the  moonlight,  and 
how  happy  I  felt.  I  was  really 
sorry  when  we  got  back  to  London. 
Frank  seemed  ouiet  anxious  to  make 
Aunt  Deborahs  acquaintance,  and 
I  thought  I  shouldn  t  wonder  if  he 
was  to  call  in  Lowndes-street  very 
soon. 
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THkEE  is  no  name  in  science  so 
universally  known,  and  where 
known  more  reverenced,  no  fame  at 
once  80  popular  and  so  auf^ust  as 
that  of  Newton,  the  number  of 
whose  readers  is  nevertheless  ab- 
surdly small.  Thousands  who  have 
never  seen  the  outside  of  the  Pr»»- 
ripia,  and  to  whom  the  inside  would 
be  as  intelligible  as  the  inscriptions 
on  Assyrian  monuments,  know  what 
an  epoch  that  work  made.  They 
acknowledge  themselves  incompe- 
tent to  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  and 
quietly  accept  tne  verdict  of  a  special 
yoTV'  For  after  all  a  man  is  only 
juaged  by  his  peers.  The  popular 
writer  earns  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
mob ;  tne  severe  thinker  gains  the 
approbation  of  the  studious  few; 
tne  scholar  is  tested  by  scholars. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  highest 
achievements  in  philosophy  and 
science  would  always  remam  un- 
recofi;nised ;  the  quiet  inventor 
would  be  pushed  aside  by  bustling 
compilers  and  noisy  adapters.  For- 
tunately, in  the  republic  of  letters, 
universal  suffrage  does  not  elect  to 
the  hifjhest  offices.  In  science,  the 
rote  of  the  majority  is  never  asked. 
A  reputation  is  conferred  by  the 
Totes  of  men  competent  to  vote. 

The  number  of  readers,  the 
number  of  '  copies  sold,'  is  only  an 
element  in  reputation  when  the 
object  of  the  wnter  is  to  gain  a  lar^e 
audience.  We  could  name  physio- 
logical works  which  have  sold,  five 
times  as  many  copies  as  Todd  and 
Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy, 
and  which  in  the  vulgar  estimation 
may  be  held  as  five  times  better. 
Yet  Todd  and  Bowman's  work  is  ac- 
cepted all  over  Europe,  is  cited  as  an 
authority  by  great  authorities  who 
never  deign  to  mention,  in  any  way, 
the  more  popular  compilations  to 
which  we  allude.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  men  of  science  of  Europe  form 
a  special  jury ;  the  public  may  buy 
the  book  it  wants,  but  can  pve  no 
verdict.  The  European  jury  is 
formed  not  only  of  men  competent  to 
decide,  but  also  of  men  uninfluenced 
by  the  many  personal  considerations, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  which 
insensibly  affect  the  votes  of  our 
fellow  -  countrymen.       What     has 
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Kolliker  to  hope  or  fear  from  Charles 
Eobin,  Claude  Bernard  from  Wag- 
ner, Faraday  from  De  la  EiveP 
What  favouritism  or  jealousy  can 
prevent  men  in  Pans,  Berlin,  Leipsic, 
or  Genoa,  from  testing  and  acknow- 
ledging the  discoveries  made  in 
England?  Literature  has  a  na- 
tionality which  is  not  found  in 
science.  What  French  and  Ger- 
mans think  of  our  poets,  novelists, 
and  historians,  matters  very  little ; 
but  what  they  say  of  our  astrono- 
mers, chemists,  and  anatomists,  is 
more  trustworthy  than  anything 
said  by  native  critics. 

It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  we 
have  among  us  one  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  all  the  anatomists  of 
Europe,  whose  vast  knowledge  and 
authoritative  position  have  given 
him  the  somewhat  c^uestionable 
gohriquet  of  the  'English  Cuvier,' 
one  whose  name  is  &miliar  to  every 
cultivated  mind  in  England,  but 
whose  writings  have  certainly  never 
been  looked  into  by  the  fiftieth  of 
his  admirers.  The  public  no  more 
reads  Professor  Owen  than  it  reads 
Newton.  The  main  reason  why 
Newton  is  little  read,  is  the  simple 
but  sufficient  fact  of  his  not  bemg 
readable:  ho  taxes  the  knowledge 
and  attention  beyond  what  m 
ordinary  cases  can  be  borne.  No 
such  difficulty  keeps  men  from 
Owen.  He  taxes  their  knowledge 
and  attention,  indeed,  but  the  great 
body  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
whom  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
understand  what  he  writes  may  be 
pre-supposed,  pays  very  little  atten- 
tion to  his  works,  because  in  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  '  very  grand  and 
all  that,'  there  are  no  fees. 

Nor  must  we  be  severe  on  the 
medical  profession  if  we  find  it 
somewhat  indifferent  to  science. 
The  practitioner  has  so  much  to 
learn,  that  he  may  be  forgiven  if  he 
confine  himself  to  what  is  imme- 
diately necessary.  Medicine,  it 
shoula  be  remembered,  is  an  Art, 
not  a  Science ;  it  is  founded  on  the 
science  of  physiology,  and  therefore 
is  incessantly  modified  by  the 
changes  which  physiology  under- 
goes ;  but  the  physician  and  surgeon 
are   no   more   called  upon  to  be 
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phyBiologistB,  in  the  strict  Bense, 
than  the  narigator  is  oaUed  upon  to 
be  an  astronomer.  Hence  yon  may 
conyerse  with  medical  men  of  lu^ 
position  and  find  them  not  only  nn- 
acqnainted  with  the  great  physiolo- 

flcal  discoyeries  of  modem  tunes,* 
ut  also  betraying  yery  yaffoe 
knowledge  eyen  of  the  old  ^y- 
siology;  but  if  a  new  method  of 
cure,  or  a  new  mode  of  operating, 
be  mentioned,  yon  will  find  them 
perfectly  famitiar  with  it,  because 
this  concerns  their  art,  and  not  to 
know  this  wonld  be  disgracefdl  to 
them.  They  practise  an  Art,  they 
do  not  prosecute  a  Science ;  they 
hayeto  cure  an  indiyidual  patient 
of  a  particular  ailment,  not  to  dis- 
coyer  theseneral  laws  of  organized 
beings.  l£eir  practice  will  of  course 
be  guided  by  the  scientific  doe- 
toines  reijpinc  in  their  day,  aided 
by  empirical  Icnowled^e  uid  tra- 
ditional precept  I  and  in  as  far  as 
their  practice  is  guided  by  sound 
theory  it  will  be  successful. 

The  intimate  relation  subsisting 
between  theory  and  practice,  phy- 
siology and  medicine,  has  been 
somewhat  masked  by  the  indispen- 
sable presence  of  empirical  precepts 
-—indispensable  we  say,  while  theory 
is  perfecting  itself:  for  physiciana 
cannot  aJSbrd  to  await  tne  slow 
elaboration  of  science  when  the 
patient  is  suffering;  'while  the 
grass  grows'—  the  proyerb  is  some- 
what musty.  In  consequence  of 
this  necessary  adjunct  of  empiricism 
men  haye  been  apt  to  oyerlook  the 
importance  of  theory.  If  they  oyer- 
looked  th^  importance  of  Physiology 
what  wonder  that  they  oyerlooked 
the  importance  of  Comparatiye  Ana- 
tomy, the  bearings  of  which  are 
still  more  remote?  John  Hunter 
was  sneered  at  by  his  brethren  for 
bothering  himself  about  flies  and 
frogs ;  no  one  dreaming  that  Hunter's 
researches  in  comparatiye  anatomy 
were  destined  to  modify  the  '  pre- 
scriptions' of  Hunter's  successors. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  men  should 
fail  to  see  bearings  so  remote  aa 


those  of  abstract  science  upon  a 
speeial  art.  To  Englishmen  of  the 
Keyolution,  feyerish  with  anxiety 
respeeting  the  fate  of  James,  on 
whose  conduct  the  world  seemed  to 
dep^id,  it  would  doubtless  hsw 
appeared  yery  preposterous  if  somo 
mathematician,  intensely  interested 
in  the  newly  discoyered  differential 
calculus,  had  suddenly  exclaimed; 
'  This  Question  of  the  calculus  ia 
infimui$  more  important  to  you 
and  to  the  world  tnan  the  fate  of 
all  the  dynasties  <^  Europe !'  Yet 
now  we  see  that  the  mathematicisn 
would  haye  spc^m  truly. 

We  seem  to  be  dicressing,  but 
ooJy  seem.  Our  subject  is  the 
neatest  eomnaratiye  anatomist  of 
uio  age,  ana  it  is  necessary  we 
should  indicate,  howeyer  briefly, 
the  office  which  Comparatiye 
Anatomy  has  to  perform.  To  any 
one  who  has  eyer  dabbled  in  the 
fascinating  speculatitms,  now  be- 
eoming  fashionable,  which  are  eon- 
nected  with  the  Science  of  Life,  the 
necessary  importance,  and  the  ex<* 
haustless  interest  of  Comparatiye 
Anatomy  will  need  no  aayocate. 
Quite  apart  from  the  maryels  of  or- 
ganization which  it  reyeals,  we  may 
assert  that  only  by  its  aid  can  we 
hope  to  gain  insight  into  the  simplest 

Soblems  of  life.  Let  us  see  this 
ostrated  in  an  example  or  two. 
Is  bile  a  secretion  or  an  ex- 
cretion? Is  it  formed  from  the 
blood,  by  the  oonyersion  of  ma- 
terials in  the  blood;  or  does  it 
exist,  as  a  product  of  disintegration 
of  tissue,  ready  formed  in  the  blood, 
like  urea?  Is  it  formed  in  the 
liyer,  or  otljfitiered  by  the  liyer 
from  the  blood?  This  question, 
thus  yariously  asked,  is  of  immense 
importance.  To  answer  it  was  not 
easy,  Moieschott,  howeyer,  re- 
moyed  the  liyer  from  frogs ;  during 
seyeral  months  he  examined  their 
blood,  and  found  in  it  no  trace  of 
bile ;  the  eonclusion  was  irresistible; 
bile  is  a  secreti<m  formed  by  the 
liyer  from  materiala  furnished  in 
the  blood.t 


*  We  had  aa  example  the  other  day  :  a  phygknan  of  high  repute,  whose  name 
is  on  the  title  page  of  more  than  one  well-known  woir^  had  never  even  heard  of  fA« 
great  discovery  nwde  during  the  last  decade,  namely,  the  fidvication  of  sugar  by  the 
fiyer. 

f  Since  this  was  written  we  read,  in  turning  over  Br.  Carpenter's  Frinapk^ 
^f  Human  PKytkio^if  (4th  Edit.,  p.  72X  tiiat  'the  only  distinei  indieation  yei 
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Agpn:  is  it  ^e  ealira,  or  the 
sastne  juice  wiueh  diasolves  oar 
Kiod,  and  fits  it  for  abaorptifMiP 
SrofesscMr  Sdmltz-St^ultaeiiBtein* 
in  a  tliesis,  De  Alimeniorum  can- 
eoeiiam§,  i8^  aod  subsequently  in 
Us  corioua  work,  Die  Verjungwnjf 
dm  Menseklieken  Lebetu,  i8^0| 
gjres  an  importanoe  to  this  saliva 
wluch  few  piyaiologists  accept,  al- 
tiioii^h  they  are  thrown  into  doubt 
bv  his  experiments.  That  the  saliva 
mays  a  part  is  certain ;  but  that  it 
ttas  not  the  importanee  given  to  it  by 
Sehttlts,  who  makes  it,  and  not  tbie 
gastric  juice,  the  real  solvent,  seems 
dear  from  the  evidence  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  which  shows  us  that 
the  carnivorous  snimals  who  holt 
their  food,  not  chewing  it  with  sali- 
▼ary  deliberati^m,  have  the  salivary 
glands  in  quite  a  rudimentary  form. 

Lastly:  in  the  oomj^icated  dbbS- 
Bometta  of  the  nervous  system,  how 
would  it  be  possible  to  get  any  due, 
were  it  not  ror  comparison  with  the 
sbnpler  forms  of  that  system  in 
animabi  P  We  might  oontmue  these 
Ulustrationsindemiitely ;  but  enough 
Las  been  said  to  show  the  practical 
bearing  of  comparative  anatomy. 
While,  however,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  inwt  on  the  importance  of  this 
seienc^  we  seem,  on  the  other,  to 
despair  of  its  caltivatioB,  since  we 
admit  that  medical  men  can  rarely 
give  their  attention  to  it.  How  is 
this  to  be  reconciled  P  It  can  oobf 
be  done  by  encouraging  a  class  of 
biologists — men  who  wiU  not  be 
neceMarily  surge<ms,  any  imNre  than 
chemists  are  necessarily  manu- 
facturers, or  astronomers  necessarily 
navigators:  men  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  Science,  leaving 
the  Art  to  others.  The  growth  of 
■udL  a  class  will  be  slow,  but  it 
must  come  finally.     How  distant 


wa  are  as  yet  from  sueh  an  end,  may 
be  seen  in  the  want  of  prdSossor- 
ships,  which  would  give  such  men 
the  material  security  they  are  nofw 
fcMTced  to  seek  in  practice ;  and  thus 
alK>  give  them  the  leisure  and 
(mportonity  which  would  render 
their  devotion  effective.  But  Eng- 
land has  not  yet  even  placed  her 
Owen  in  security,  what  then  have 
the  less  gifted  to  expectP  We 
have  a  magnificent  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  an  unrivalled 
expositor  in  Ph>fessor  Owen — ^why 
are  the  two  separated  P  When  a 
PHme  Minister  could  declare,  not 
without  eomplaceney,  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  pre-scientific  period, 
sueh  neglect  of  the  interests  of 
seienoe  was  intelligible;  but  when 
the  oonviction  is  pretty  general  that 
the  cultivation  of  seienoe  is  among 
the  most  serious  tasks  a  dvilizea 
community  can  set  itself,  such  neg- 
lect cries — scandal  I 

The  subject  is  too  wide  for  treat- 
ment now.  Let  us  leave  it,  and 
turn  to  Pn^essor  Owen's  last  pub- 
lication,* from  which  we  may  select 
a  few  points  interesting  even  to  the 
most  general  of  general  readers. 
And  first  be  it  noted  that  this  new 
edition  is  properly  a  new  work* 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  former 
edition,  which  was  published  firom 
his  notes;  and  it  now  presents  a 
body  of  facts  and  doctrmes  which 
we  shall  in  vain  seek  elsewhere. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  Blumenbach 
and  Cuvior  to  compare  this  work 
with  theirs,  for  science  advances 
with  such  rapid  strides,  that  they 
have  become  antiquated.  In  science 
we  must  accept  tne  fine  saying  of 
Thales:  when  asked  who  was  the 
wisest,  he  answered '  Time,  for  he  dis- 
covers all  things.'  Xpoyor'  aaftvpwKu 
yap  ra  iravra.t     The  age  makes  dis- 


obtained  that  the  oompooentB  of  bile  are  prefonned  in  the  blood  is  afforded  by  the 
fizperimenta  of  Kunde,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Lehmann,  who  demonstratid  by 
Pettenkofer^i  test  ^e  presence  of  biliuy  matters  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  whose  livers 
had  been  extirpated.'  Surprised  at  such  a  statement,  we  took  down  Lehmann 
{LtJirthuhder  Phytklogitchen  Chemte,  md  Edit.,  vol.  u.  p.  75),  where  the  results  of 
Konde's  experiments  are  stated  to  he  precisely  the  reverwe:  'in  n>ite  of  all  omr 
labour  we  found  no  trace  ijceine  Sput)  of  biHary  matters  in  the  bkxxL'  ^ther  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  never  seen  the  record  of  Kunde's  ezperimeDtBy  or  hk  knowledge 
of  Latin  (in  which  Knnde  wrote)  is  so  small  that  he  has  oompleteiy  inianndwstocwL 
a  noat  ezpUcii  and  impofiant  stateorient. 

*  LedmreB  o»  the,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phyndogy  of  tho  Invert^raie 
AntmaiM,  ddhcred  at  iU  Rayal  CoUeye  of  Surgeont,  By  Bichard  Owen,  F.B.S. 
Second  Editum,    Longman  and  Ca     1855. 

t  StobcBus  :  £^og,  i.  40.    £d.  Heeren. 
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coveries,  and  we  crown  certain  men, 
as  if  the  honour  were  solely  theirs. 
In  the  present  day  there  is  no  work 
with  which  to  compare  Ovren's 
Lectures^  except  the  classical  work 
of  Siebold.  Owen  has  the  supe* 
riority  of  philosophical  grasp,  which 
gives  life  and  purpose  to  otherwise 
dry  details. 

Vast  as  his  knowledge  is,  careful 
as  his  mind  is,  Owen  of  course  is 
not  infallible.  Probably  no  man 
has  dissected  so  many  animals,  and 
to  such  purpose ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  his  mdustryhas  not  carried  the 
scalpel  into  every  comer  of  every 
organism  described  by  him.  The 
consequence  of  this  may  be  fore- 
seen :  the  learned  Brown,  who  has 
spent  years  in  the  dissection  of 
cockchafers,  and  the  distinguished 
Jones,  who  has  '  devoted  the  ener- 

fies  of  a  life,  sir,'  watching  the 
evelopment  of  sandhoppers,  will 
express  themselves  with  great  scorn 
On  finding  that  Owen  has  omitted 
to  state  the  number  of  muscles  in  the 
cockchafer's  thigh  (or  perhaps  stated 
them  inaccurately),  and  failed  to 
record  all  the  embryotic  changes  of 
the  interesting  Tatitrtu,  To  these 
learned  gentlemen  will  be  added 
the  great  compiler,  Smith,  who  en- 
gaged in  the  easier  task  of  reading 
foreign  journals,  while  Owen  has 
been  making  dissections,  will  point 
out  with  many  chuckles  that  several 
of  the  newest  contributions  to  those 
journals  have  not  been  mentioned 
by  the  professor.  In  short,  the  work 
is  not  unapproachable  from  the 
trenches  of  criticism ;  but  whatever 
lynx-eyed  eagerness  mav  discover  in 
it,  he  is  a  bold  man  who  will  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  height  of  his 
mole- hill.  We  cannot  here  attempt 
a  detailed  criticism  of  such  a  woric, 
but  we  may  earn  the  gratitude  of 
philosophic  readers  by  directing 
their  attention  to  it. 

Our  remarks  may  fitly  begin 
with  the  beginning — ^namelv,  tiie 
old  vexed  question  of  the  difference 
between  Flants  and  Animals.  'In 
enterini^  upon  a  description  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  natu- 
ralist's first  and  greatest  difficulty 
is  te  determine  its  bounds.'  Here 
we  see  an  example  of  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  extension  of  science. 
Ignorance  feels  no  sort  of  difficulty 


in  deciding  a  question  before  which 
science  stands  helpless.  Ignorance 
cannot  understand  where  the  diffi- 
culty lies.  '  Do  I  not  know  a  cow 
from  a  cabbage,  a  tree  from  a  tor- 
toise F  Is  not  an  animal  an  animal, 
a  plant  a  plant  P'  Nor  did  even 
science,  some  years  ago,  feel  any 
difficulty.  'Vegetable,'  said  the 
great  LimuBUS,  '  are  organized  and 
Eve;  animals  are  organized,  live, 
feel,  and  move'  These  characters 
were  decisive  enough,  or  seemed  so, 
until  it  was  shown  that  some  plants 
move  and  some  animals  are  fixed. 
On  this  hear  the  Professor : — 

Not  only  are  most  polypes  and  a 
few  echinoderms  adherent  to  the  place 
of  their  growth,  but  the  whole  cIbjbs  of 
drripedes  and  some  genera  both  of  arti- 
culate and  molluscoua  animals,  e.  g. 
SerpuHa  and  Ostrea,  are  cemented  dv 
their  shells  as  immoveably  to  the  rode 
on  which  they  grow  as  are  the  sea- 
weeds that  float  beside  them  from  their 
adherent  base.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  microscopic  single-celled  plants, 
as  well  as  the  ciliated  zoospores  or  em- 
bryos of  the  Vaucheria  and  other 
algae,  and  of  the  sponges,  have  a  more 
rapid  locomotion  than  some  of  the  poly- 
gastric  animalcules  enjoy  ;  although  in 
neither  case,  probably,  does  it  arise  from 
a  distinct  act  of  volition.  The  move- 
ments of  the  oscillatorise,  and  the  more 
partiid  shrinkings  of  the  sensitive  plant 
from  the  toucl^  show  that  'motion' 
merely,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the 
parts  of  a  living  organism,  will  not  de- 
termine to  which  kingdom  it  belongs. 

Nor  will  the  character  of  'feel- 
ing' settle  the  point ;  for  if  we  ex- 
tend the  term  feeling  so  as  to  em- 
brace in  it  the  contractility  of  the 
lowest  animals,  we  cannot  refuse  it 
also  to  plante. 

Baffled  thus  in  their  attempte  to 
find  a  dynamic  character  which 
would  serve  as  a  test,  philosophers 
directed  their  attention  to  the  static 
characters,  and  sought  in  the  ele- 
mentary structures  of  plants  and 
animals  to  find  a  distinction ;  but  in 
vain.  One  by  one  the  supposed 
distinctions  have  vanished.  We 
need  not  enumerate  them,  but  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  one  most  gene- 
rally accepted — namely,  that  animals 
absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic 
acid ;  plants  on  the  contrary  absorb 
carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen. 
This  delightful  parallelism  of  oom- 
plementaj^  processes  has  been  much 
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admired ;  the  rhetoric  expended  on 
it  has  been  immense.  Bat  alas  1  it 
is  not  trae.  It  is  only  the  rongh 
approximation  to  tmth  which  suf- 
fices for  ordinary  language,  and 
which  the  rigorous  precision  of 
science  disowns.  We  anticipate 
the  reader's  exprressions  of  astonish- 
ment on  hearing  that  the  'well- 
known  fact'  of  animals  and  plants 
being  thus  opposed  as  regards  re- 
spiration is  not  true;  let  him  be 
patient,  and  the  explanation  will 
calm  him.  Professor  Owen,  noticing 
the  balance  of  gases  maintained  by 
the  antagonistic  action  of  animals 
and  i)lants,  says,  '  In  a  general  way 
this  is  true,  but  the  chemical  an- 
tagonism ffuls  as  a  boundary  line 
where  we  most  require  it,  as  we 
approach — yiz,,  the  confines  of  the 
two  kingdoms.'  And  he  adds, 
'Wohler  has  shown  that  some  of 
the  free  and  locomotive  pohrgastria, 
e.  ff.,  Chlamidcmonas  jmfviseulus, 
JEugleno  viridis,  Frustulia  galina, 
eliminate  pure  oxy^n  as  the  ulti- 
mate metamorphosis  of  their  tis- 
sues :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Drs. 
Schlossberger  and  Dipping  have 
proved  that  mushrooms  and  sponges 
exhale  carbonic  acid.' 

The  Professor  limits  his  argument 
to  those  creatures  which  lie  at  the 
confines  of  the  two  kingdoms.  We 
venture  further,  and  deny  that  there 
is  antagonism  in  the  respiratory 
process  even  between  the  highest 
animals  and  plants  ;  and  as  in  sup- 
porting this  denial  we  shall  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  carious  and 
novel  facts,  he  will  more  readily  give 
us  his  attention.  It  is  now  not 
only  ascertained  that  the  green 
parts  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid 
and  give  off  oxygen  (under  the 
stimulus  of  solar  Bght),  but  also 
that  the  parts  not  green,  both  day 
and  nifi^t,  reverse  the  process, 
^ving  c3P  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb- 
ing oxygen,  just  like  the  lungs  of 
animals.  This  double  process  usually 
escapes  observation,  because  the 
exhalation  of  oxygen,  in  daylight, 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  exluJa- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  usurps 
consideration ;  and  in  rough  approxi- 


mative speech  we  sa^  'plants  do 
not  exhale  carbonic  acid,'  just  as  we 
say  the  stars  are  hidden  in  dav- 
time,  although  we  know  them  to  be 
shining  as  brightly  as  at  night.  It 
is  enouffh,  however,  to  know  that 
plants  do  exhale  carbonic  acid  and 
absorb  oxygen — ^a  knowledge  which 
destroys  the  pretended  line  of  de- 
marcation. 

Nay,  more:  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  fundamental  process  of 
respiration  —  namely,  the  exchange 
of  the  two  gases — ^we  shall  arrive 
at  the  curious  conclusion  that  ani- 
mals also  manifest  the  twofold  pro- 
cess observable  in  plants;  animals 
also,  in  different  parts  of  their 
organism,  exhaling  both  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid!  This  paradox 
admits  of  easy  verification.  The 
capillary  vessels  in  the  lungs  of 
animals  absorb  the  oxygen  from 
'the  atmosphere,  and  give  out  in 
exchange  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  fact  of 
ammal  respiration,  just  as  the  ex- 
halation of  oxygen  and  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  was  until  lately 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  fact  of 
plant-respiration.*  But  it  is  only 
one  process ;  the  capillaries  whicn 
carry  the  absorbed  oxygen  to  the 
tissue*,  instead  of  acting  like  the 
capillaries  of  the  lun^,  completelj 
reverse  the  process,  giving  out  their 
oxygen,  and  taking  in  exchange  the 
carbonic  acid  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  tissues.  Thus 
animals  ajs  well  as  plants  manifest 
itke  twofold  process  of  respiratory 
exchange :  and  to  bring  the  pariu- 
lelism  closer,  we  will  add  that  it  is 
the  analogous  parts  of  each  which 
perform  me  same  process :  for  the 
green  parts  of  plants,  which  absorb 
carbomc  acid,  are  the  centres  of 
nutritive  changes,  so  are  the  capil- 
laries of  the  tissaes ;  whereas  the 
other  parts  of  plants  are  mere  ex* 
haling  surfaces,  like  the  lungs,  and 
both  exhale  carbonic  acid. 

In  propounding  so  novel  a  view 
of  the  relation  between  animals  and 
plants,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
aifference  which  exists  even  in  the 
parallelism — ^namely,  that  the  plant- 


*  The  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  throughout  this  argument  the  word 
'respiration'  is  not  used  to  designate  the  '  function'  so  named,  but  its  fundamental 
isharacteristic,  {.e.,  the  exchange  of  carbonio  acid  and  oxygen.  Otherwise  it  is  im« 
proper  to  speak  of  Plant-respiration  at  all,  plants  not  having  lungs. 
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absorption  of  carbonic  add  is  from 
the  atmosj^ere,  whereas  the  animal 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  from 
within  its  own  organism.   The  plant 
absorbs  carbonic  ackl  to  fix  the  car- 
bon in  its  tissues:   the  animal,  to 
liberate  from  its  tissues  the  carbon 
which  has  become  carbonic  acid  in 
functional  activity.    Hence  the  pre- 
ponderance  in  the  plant  of  a  process 
which  in  the  animal  is  quite  secon- 
dary, and  the  preponderance  in  the 
animal  of  a  process  which  in  the  plant 
is  insigoificant ;  and  thus  appronma- 
tiyehr  it  is   right  to  say   animals 
exhale  oarbonic  add,  plants  oxygen. 
When  however  we  reflect  tliat  in 
animals  the  waste  of  tissue  conse- 
quent   on    aciirity   is    incessant, 
whereas   the   waste   of  tissue   in 
plants  is  scarcely  appredable,  we 
flee  a  reason  for  the  j^reat  differences 
m    the   amount  of  carbonic   add 
thrown  off  by  the  two.    In  animals 
tiio  process  of  oxydation,  although 
unquestionably  supreme,   is  never- 
iheless  accompamed  by  a  process 
of  deoxydatton  on  a  much  smaller 
apale.*     In  plants  it  is  just  the 
reverse:  the  aeoxy dating  process  is 
in    them    preponderant,   although 
aecompanied  by  a  feeble  oxydation. 
Not  onl  V  the  view,  but  the  fiicts 
just  stated  will  be  novel  to  many 
readers,  who  having  long  been  taught 
that  carbonic  add  is  formed  in  the 
lungs,  the  carbon  being  burnt  theie 
by  tiie  OTjjgea  of  the  atmosphere, — 
or  that  it  is  formed  elsewhere  in  the 
Mood  by  the  absorbed  oxygen,  will 
dispute  the  statement  of  the  capU- 
ianes  absorbing  carbonic  add  in  ex- 
cAiance  for  oxygen.  They  arereferred 
to  LMimann's  great  work  on  Oryamic 
Chemistry  for  proof.    We  cannot 
pause  here  to  detail  the  reasons,  but 
pass  on  to  Professor  Owen's  next 
point.    He  has  proved  by  what  we 
have  already  dted,  that  respiration 
is  no  infallible  test  of  aninuility  or 
Tegetali^.    Can   food   furnish   as 
with  such  a  test? 

The  physiologist  has  asserted  that 
phmts  alone  can  subsist  on  inoiganic 
matter,  and  that  animals  depend  upon 
plants  for  eombxmng  the  elementi  into 
liiaai^  and  temaiy  oomponndi  ranfntlal 
to  aniaud  suf^oii.  And  this  also  is  in 
soue  d0groa  true :  the  Uohen  thst  fint 


dothed  the  granite  rock  must  have  con- 
verted the  inorganic  elements  into  oel- 
kdar  tissae.  Aniroalfl,  as  a  general  ruls^ 
subsist  on  vegetable  or  on  animal  matter, 
or  on  both.  Bat  no  proof  has  been 
^ven  that  the  Frustulia  and  other  asto- 
mous  polygastria,  which  separate  ozyeen 
in  excess,  do  not  effect  this  by  redncmg 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
fixing  the  carbon,  in  order  to  produce 
their  fats  and  hydrates  of  carbon  ;  or 
that  they  do  not,  in  like  manner,  asflinn- 
late  their  ammonia  either  directly,  or  by 
taking  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmospheie 
into  the  required  combination ;  and  so 
by  its  subsequent  combination  with  liie 
elements  of  the  fats  and  hydro-carbo- 
nates, produce  their  proteine  compounds 
and  albuminates.  Still  less  proof  or 
probability  have  we  that  the  typical  or 
higher  oiganized  forma  of  vegetation 
could  flourish  without  the  support  of 
decaying  organized  tissues,  supenulded 
to  the  air  and  water. 

Again  we  are  disposed  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  dedare  that  all  such  dis- 
tinctions are  illusoiy,  for  animals  do 
feed  on  inorganic  matter;  not  ex- 
dusively,  not  even  largely,  but  uni- 
versally and  inevitably.  What  ia 
the  wiU^r  we  drink,  tlie  oxygen  we 
breathe,  the  salts  and  earths  we  eat 
in  our  food  and  with  our  food,  but 
inorganic  matter?  Every  cell  of 
the  organism  has  its  neoessair  pro- 
portion of  inorganic  matter.  Chossat 
in  his  cdebrated  experim^its,  found 
tiiat  pigeons  deprived  of  all  dudk 
except  what  the^  got  in  their  food, 
gradually  died  of  starvation.  Every 
farmer  will  teU  you  how  indispen- 
sable salt  is  to  esittle. 

We  may  then  exclaim  with  the 
Professor  that '  after  reviewing  the 
different  characters  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  distinguish  the 
special  subjects  of  the  botanist  and 
aoologist,  we  find  that  neither  sen- 
sation and  motion,  the  internal  aa- 
similating  cavity,  the  respiratcxy 
products,  the  chemical  oonstitutioii 
of  the  tiisues,  nor  the  source  of 
nutriment,  absolutdy  and  unequivo- 
cally define  the  boundarv  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  Idnsdoma* 
We  can  only  recognise  the  ^ant  or 
animal  when  a  certain  number  of 
their  annpoeed  eharacteristioB  are 
comlnned  together.'  Animals  and 
^ants  do  not  £ana  two  natural  divi- 


•  On  this  poi^  see  Mulder:  PiysMyiidW  CftesM/ and  Lehmann :  PhmioUg. 
Cfhemte;  Second  JBditign.  ^^"^ 
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fliom,  but  are  Bimply  speciaUoed 
members  of  one  and  tlie  same  group 
of  organized  beineB.  We  cannot 
draw  an  abaolate  une  of  demarca- 
tion. We  cannot  say :  there  ends 
the  region  of  plants,  the  next  stop 
leads  ns  into  that  of  animtds.  1^ 
some  perhaps  this  may  appear  a  y&cj 
trivial  condosion ;  but  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  fun- 
damental questions  of  the  Science  of 
Life,  will  appreciate  the  value  o£  the 
identity  between  plants  and  animals. 
If  all  organic  phenomena  are  of 
omegraupy  then  all  throw  light  on 
each  other. 

In  this  persuasion  we  believe 
there  woula  be  some  advantage 
in  dividing  die  organic  world  into 
NssvosA  and  In  jtxsvosa  :  the  Nbx- 
Yosi.  comprising  all  animals  with 
a  nervous  system;  subdivided  again 
into  f>erteorcUa  and  invertebriUOf 
and  again  into  Owen's  divisions 
of  MyeleneephaUij  MomogoMgUata^ 
SeterogangUatcL^  axkdNemaUneurai 
whereas  the  Inkbsvosjl  would  oom- 
TOise  not  only  the  large  <dass  by 
Owen  named  Acrita,  in  which  no 
trace  of  nervous  system  is  visiblct 
but  also  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. If  the  readw  reflects  upon 
-the  impossibility  of  demarcating  the 
vegetable  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  also  on  the  intricate  questions 
of  vitalitv  and  psychology,  which 
occasionally  force  us  to  take  the 
vegetable  world  into  account,  he 
may  look  with  some  favour  on  the 
•dassifioation  hare  suggested.  But 
our  purpose  is  with  Professor  Owen^ 
and  to  him  we  return. 

0»  ne  pr^  qu'anuc  ricket.  There 
is  a  natural  tendnicy  tomythical ae- 
-onmulation  of  achievements.  Hence 
wemust  not  be  surprised  to  find  Pro- 
fessor Owen  crediting  Cuvier  witii 
more  than  Cuvier's  due.  Thus«  after 
BotieiD^  the  classifications  proposed 
by  Anstode  and  Lamarck*  he 
adds: — 

In  the  attempt  to  ivmodj^  tfan  defectj 
^flie  disooTeiy  wm  nnde  tiiat  the  ver> 
tebnl  cohimii  wan  flnbonfinately  related 
to  a  coaditton  of  a  much  more  impor- 
tant system  in  the  aDimal  bodytium  the 
sksletoii,  vis.  the  Barvons  sjstem. 
Cuvier  therafupoo  applied  himself  with 
indefatigable  industiy  to  aaoertain  the 
anangment  of  the  nervee  ia  the  Inver- 
tebiata,  and  after  a  loxtg  aeries  of  minute 
4uid  elaborate  diasectioiis,  he  discovered 
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three  modifioations  of  that  system,  eaofa 
of  equal  importance  with  that  whidi 
governed  the  vertebral  character  of  the 
red-blooded  animalji  of  Aristotle.  Cuvier, 
accordingly,  proposed  to  diride  the 
animal  lungdom  into  four  primaxy  groups 
or  sub- kingdoms,  viz.  Vertthrata,  Mol- 
ktica,  Articuiaia,  and  Jiadiata, 

It  is  doe  to  Hunter  to  stato  that  the 
geneni  results  of  his  dissections  of  the 
nervous  system  are  expressed  ia  the 
definitioiis  of  the  same  leading  types  as 
those  of  Cuvier ;  but  he  made  the  miner 
diffisrenoes  which  he  had  detected  in  the 
Vertebrate  series  equal  to  those  primary 
types  of  the  nervous  system  which  now 
ehanusteriae  the  Mollneca  and  A  rticvlaia 
of  Cuvier, — a  view  which  would  have 
led  to  erroneous  results  if  applied  to  Ihe 
dassification  of  the  primary  groups  of 
animals. 

If  it  is  due  to  Hunter  that  his 
iflustrious  successor  should  point 
out  an  approximation  made  by  him 
to  Cuvier  s  system,  surely  it  is  due  to 
Virey  to  mention  that  he  4friginaied 
the  system  which  Cuvier  adopted 
and  ackmtmledgedt  Yirey's  work, 
De  la  Pkyfiologie  dmns  969  Rap- 
ports  avee  la  I'kUo9ophie,  has  tms 
note  at  p.  45:  'Bes  Tannic  1803 
nous  avions  fondd  la  grande  division 
du  r^gne  animal  en  trois  grandes 
<da8se6,  d^apres  Vappareil  nerveux. 
Ce  n'est  qu*en  18 10  que  G.  Cuviar 
perfectionna  oette  distribution  par 
ses  quatres  embranchements ;  il 
reoonnut  lui-m^e  la  priority  de 
nos  vues  fondamentales  dans  la 
preface  de  son  i^^iM  ^fiMa0Z.'  The 
a(Cknowled|g;ment  made  bv  Cuvier  ie 
less  ezjriiieit  than  could  De  wished, 
but  it  IS  nevertheless  made ;  and  not 
having  at  hand  the  classification  pro- 
posed by  Virejr  in  the  work  re- 
ferred to  by  Cuvier,  we  call  the  Pro- 
fessor's attention  to  this  point  in  the 
history  of  the  sdenoe. 

We  have  yet  aakother  critidam  to 
make  on  this  histotical  point  Fta£ 
Owen  says  that  Yon  Baer '  adoptod' 
Cuvier's  view  of  the  four  types. 
But  if  he  will  once  more  turn  to 
Yon  Baer's  great  work  (Zur  Etit' 
vfiekelumgsgesckiMe,  Enter  Theil« 
p.  vii.),  ne  will  observe  that  Von 
%aer  there  pcnnts  out  the  fact  of 
his  views  having  been  published 
before  the  appearance  of  tne  I^ne 
Animal,  adaing  that  he  is  entiUed 
to  daun  them  as  his  own  'so  far  as 
one  can  call  that  his  own  which  is 
in  truth  a  product  of  the  age/  and 
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to  prove  tLat  Cnyier's  system  was 
already  *  in  the  air  (vorbereitet),*  be 
alludes  to  the  similarity  of  Bu- 
dolphi*8  classification. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  marvels  of  the 
microscope : — 

Leeuwenhoek  was  litUe  aware  bow 
large  a  prospect  of  organic  life  he  was 
opening  to  our  view,  when,  in  the  year 
1675,  he  communicated  to  his  scientific 
friends  his  discovery  of  the  little  bell- 
shaped  animalcule,  now  known  as  one 
speqies  of  an  immense  class,  and  called 
the  VorticeUa  convaUaria.  His  obser- 
vations were  published  in  one  of  tbe 
early  numbers  of  tbe  PhUosapfU^xU 
Trandadions :  much  discussion  on  tbe 
subject  ensued,  and  called  forth  tbe  wit 
of  tbe  philosophers  of  the  day.  How- 
ever, tbe  records  multiplied,  and  now  we 
bave  obtained  a  view  of  tbe  Infusoria, 
whicb  sbows  them  to  be  tbe  most  widely 
diffused  and  by  far  tbe  most  numerous 
of  all  the  fonns  of  organized  life. 
Wherever  Ehrenbei^wentin  bis  travels 
with  Humboldt^  be  there  detected  with 
his  microscope  some  of  the  manifold  forms 
of  these  animalcules ;  and  wherever  bis 
pupils  bave  repeated  bis  observations, 
the  same  phenomena  have  been  pre- 
sented. Not  only  in  fresh  water,  but 
almost  over  tbe  whole  ocean,  species  of 
Infusoria  abound ;  if  you  catch  a  drop  of 
water  from  the  spray  that  rises  from  the 
paddle  of  tbe  steam- boat,  in  it  you  will 
hardly  fail,  with  an  adequate  magnifying 
power,  to  detect  some  specimens  of  this 
class.  When  Bir  James  Koss  and  his 
companions,  in  accordance  with  their 
directions,  took  up  the  film  from  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  Antarctic  Sea,  that  film, 
in  its  dried  remains,  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  siliceous  cases  of  tbe  Infusoria;  in 
the  mud  brought  up  fi*om  the  depths  of 
tbe  ocean,  at  tbe  highest  southern 
latitudes  sounded  by  tbe  deep-sea  line, 
they  were  found;  and  they  bave  also 
been  detected  in  tbe  sand  adhering  to 
specimens  dredged  up  at  MelviUe  Island, 
by  Captain  Parry ;  so  that  from  north 
to  south  poles,  and  in  all  ^intervening 
latitudes,  these  animalcules  are  difiused, 
and  extend  tbe  reign  of  animal  lifb 
beyond  that  of  the  v^etable  kingdom. 

At  first,  as  was  natural,  every 
microscopic  living  object  was  classed 
among  tne  Lifusoria.  Subsequent 
reseuches  have  enabled  natui^sts 
to  withdraw  from  this  class  many 
single-celled  locomotive  plants,  and 
many  embryos  of  worms,  insects, 
and  polypes.  Among  the  true 
Infusoria,  a  large  place  is  held 
by  the  Polygcutria,  or  *many- 
stomacbed'  animalcules.      Let  us 


select  one  of  these.  It  is  simply  a 
nucleated  cell,  having  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  informed,  '  organs  of  loco- 
motion, digestion,  and,  in  some 
species,  even  of  circulation  and 
generation.'  It  is  perhaps  useless 
to  complain  of  the  current  unphilo* 
sophical  language,  which  gives  or- 
gans and  functions  where  no  such 
organs  and  functions  are ;  and  thus 
serves  to  perpetuate  old  errors  on 
the  relation  between  organ  and  func- 
tion, not  to  mention  uie  confusion 
into  which  it  throws  the  imwary. 
Anatomists  and  microscopistslutye 
chosen  to  give  those  names,  and  we 
canonlyacceptandexplainthem.  The 
reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
structure  of  these  Tolygastria  wiU 
therefore  understand  that  the  words 
locomotion,  digestion,  circulation, 
and  stomach,  do  not  imply  that  tbe 
animals  have  legs,  stomachs,  and 
vessels.  The  legs  are  represented 
by  *  vibratile  cilia,'  which  we  may 
caU  hairs  growing  from  their  surface, 
if  we  bear  in  mmd  that,  compared 
with  these  cilia,  the  smallest  hair 
culled  from  the  down  of  an  infant 
cheek  is  like  a  ship -cable  compared 
with  a  hair.  Tet  these  hairs  serve 
the  purpose  of  legs.  In  certain 
Polygasma  the  ventral  cilia  are  of 
such  a  size  as  to  give  quite  a 
myriapodous  character  to  the  species 
creeping  aloDgthe  stems  of  plants. 
But,  says  the  Professor, 

True  jointed  locomotive  members  are 
never  developed  in  any  of  this  minute 
and  primitive  race  of  animated  beings. 
They  retain,  throughout  life,  those 
simple  vibratile  organs  which  produce 
the  rotatory  movements  in  the  ova  of 
MoUuBca  whilst  imprisoned  in  their 
nidus,  which  are  the  agents  of  analogous 
movements  of  tbe  Mammalian  ovum  in 
tbe  fallopian  tube,  and  which  are  pro- 
bably common  to  tbe  embryos  of  all 
classes  of  animals  at  that  early  period 
which  tbe  Polygastric  Infusoria  seem 
permanentlv  to  represent. 

These  cilia,  tbe  outward  instruments 
of  locomotion  in  Infusoria,  and  which 
are  retained  on  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  tbe  mucous  surfaces  of  all  ani- 
mals, most  probably  vibrate  by  virtue 
of  the  contractility  of  their  tissue. 

These  vibratile  cilia  which  con- 
stitute the  primitive  'organs'  of 
locomotion  of  the  lowest  organisms, 
are  also  the  first  actively  moving 
parts  of  the  highest  organisms :  the 
human  ovum  has  them  I    They  are* 
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eonstant  throogh  life  in  some  parts 
of  the  organism — on  the  surfaoe  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  where  they 
Tibrate  incessantly,  as  on  the  rest- 
less ammalcnles.  llie  Professor  has 
a  carious  snecnlation  on  the  subject 
of  these  vibrations  in  the  animal- 
cule:— 

Hie  motions  of  the  Polygastria  have 
^>peftred  to  me,  long  watching  them  for 
indieaiiGns  of  volition,  to  be  in  general 
of  the  nature  of  reepiratoiy  acts,  not 
attempts  to  obtain  food  or  avoid  daneer. 
Very  sddom  can  they  be  oonstrued  as 
volontaiyi  but  seem  rather  to  be  auto> 
matic ;  governed  by  the  influence  of 
stimuli,  within  or  without  the  body,  not 
fdty  but  reflected  upon  the  contractile 
fibre ;  and  therefore  are  motions  which 
never  tire.  We  may  thus  explain  the 
fact  which  Ehrenbeig  relates — not  with- 
out an  expression  of  surprise — namely, 
that  at  whatever  period  of  the  night  he 
examined  the  living  Infusoria,  he  inva- 
riably found  them  moving  as  actively  as 
in  the  day-time;  in  short,  to  him  it 
seemed  that  thcee  little  beings  never 
sleptw  Nor  did  this  appear  to  be  merely 
the  rault  of  the  stimulus  of  the  light  re- 
quired to  render  them  and  their  move- 
ments visible ;  since  when  they  were 
observed  upon  the  sudden  application  of 
li^t  without  any  other  cause  of  distcrb- 
aace,  they  were  detected  coursing  along 
at  their  ordinary  speed,  and  not  starting 
off  from  a  quiescent  or  sleeping  state. 

If  we  may  venture  a  suggestion,  it 
win  be  that  these  vibratile  cilia  sub- 
serve no  function  at  all :  for  we  must 
distinguish  between  Functions  and 
general  Properties  of  tissue.  When 
Professor  Owen  says  these  vibrations 
are  '  of  the  nature  of  respiratory 
acts,'  we  may  accept  the  statement, 
if  by  'respiration'  we  herennderstand 
not  the  '  function '  of  a  complex  ap- 
paratns  of  organs,  as  seen  in  the 
giUs  and  lungs  of  animals,  but  the 
property  wkick  the  lieing  tissue  pos» 
seeses  of  exhaling  carbonic  acid  and 
absorbing  oxjgen  (or  the  reverse). 
Bat  thus  limited,  the  idea  of '  func- 
tion '  disappears,  and  we  should  be 
more  accurate  if  we  called  the  vibra- 
tions of  cilia  the  manifestation  of 
that  eontraetility  which  is  a  general 
Property  of  tissue..  The  manifesta- 
tion is  incessant  because  the  sti- 
mulus is  incessant,  and  not,  as  £h- 
renberg  naively  imagines,  'because 
these  hi  tie  creatures  never  sleep.' 

What  has  just  been  said  of  loco- 
motion, as  the  simple  muufestation 


of  contractility,  (which  is  a  general 
Property  of  tissue)  may  receive  some 
light  from  the  consideration  of 
another  general  property,  namely 
Assimilation,  which  is  so  oden,  and 
BO  unphilosophically,  confounded 
with  the  function  of  digestion.  We 
are  told  that  the  animalcules  have 
stomachs,  and  these  stomachs  are 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Now  these 
stomachs  are  simply  spaces  in  the 
fluid  plasma  of  the  cell — spaces 
which  are  not  even  vesicles,  for 
they  have  no  walls,  and  certainly 
donot  communicate  with  one  another. 
Into  these  spaces^articles  of  food 
are  absorbed.  Here  assimilation 
takes  place,  t.e.  the  food  is  converted 
into  tne  substance  of  the  animal, 
precisely  as  it  is  in  the  blood  plasma 
of  higher  animals,  which  plasma  has 
been  produced  by  the  preparatory 
function  we  call  digestion. 

How  do  these  cells — for  the  ani- 
malcules are  nothing  else — secure 
and  eat  their  food  P  Some  of  them 
have  a  cavity  opening  externally, 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
mouth ;  but  many  of  them  are  closed 
vesicles,  and  how  they  eat  may  well 
excite  surprise : — 

In  certain  Astomata,  with  long  cilia  or 
filaments,  t.g.,  Actinophrys  Sol,  when 
a  prey  is  brought  within  their  reach,  the 
filaments  incline  towards  and  bend  over 
it,  intercrossing  each  other  and  pressing 
the  prey  to  the  surface  of  the  animalcule. 
That  part  of  the  surface  yields ;  the 
prey,  whether  it  be  a  smaller  animalcule 
or  plant-sporule,  sinks  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body,  which  closes  over 
the  prey  without  leaving  any  trace  of 
its  passage :  functionally  such  passage 
performs  the  office  of  a  mouth ;  just  as 
the  vacuole  in  the  central  plasma,  which 
receive  the  nutriment  so  taken  in,  per- 
form the  office  of  stomachs  :  but  neither 
such  mouths  nor  stomachs  have  proper 
parietes  or  a  permanent  existence  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  any  part  of  the 
external  parietes  of  the  animalcule 
through  which  insoluble  or  indigestible 
parts  of  the  food  are  extruded. 

In  the  higher  forms  of  the  Polygastria 
provided  with  a  determinate  mouth 
armed  with  teeth,  the  larger  objects  of 
food  are  seized  and  bruised  by  them : 
the  dental  cylinder  first  expands  in  front 
to  receive  the  morsel,  and,  as  this  passes 
along,  the  cylinder  contracts  in  front 
and  dilates  behind,  so  as  to  push  the 
food  into  the  digestive  cavity. 

If  we  take  the  assimilative  spaces 
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as  the  first  mdimezits  of  wliat,  in 
more  complex  orgaoiams,  become 
stomachs,  we  may  also  take  the 
'pulsatinffyesides  observed  in  some 
animalcales  as  the  mdimentaiy 
organs  of  circulation ;  for  although 
thejr  do  not  form  ressels  whim 
ramify  through  the  body,  they 
force,  by  their  pulsations,  the  fluid 
whichmay represent  'blood*  through 
Uie  soft  parenehyme  of  the  animaL 
Having  thus  made  out  a  'rudi- 
mentaiy '  digestion,  respiration,  and 
circulation  tor  these  ammalcules,  it 
was  natural  for  anatomists  to  assmne 
a  rudimentary  nenrous  system,  with 
its  functions  of  Tolition,  sleep,  sights 
&c.,  an  error  whidi  we  conceive  to 
be  the  natural  issue  of  disregarding 
the  distinction  between  Vital  Pro- 
l^rties  and  Functions.  This  ques- 
tion of  nerves  we  regret  to  say  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  passed  over  in  a 
brief  sentence.  'No  definite  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  matter/  he  says, 
'  has  yet  been  detected  in  the  Poly- 
gastnc  Infusoria;  but  its  presence 
is  indicated  by  the  coloured  eye- 
speck  in  certain  genera:  and  nervous 
conductors  of  impressions  are  no 
less  requisite  for  reflex  than  f<M: 
voluntary  motions.'  Here  are  three 
statemenis  which  may  be  serially 
examined. 

I.  The  admitted  fact  is  that  no 
trace  whatever  of  nervous  matter 
has  been  detected.  Various  sup- 
positions have  been  made,  some 
purporting  that  the  nervous  matter 
is  too  minute  in  quantity  for  de- 
tection, some  that  it  is  'diffused' 
throughout  the  body.  But  these 
are  attempts  to  account  for  the 
negative  fact,  and  they  proceed  on 
the  hypotheslB  that  nervous  matter 
must  be  there :  an  hypothesis  which 
on  the  same  grounds  mtut  be  ex- 
tended to  plants. 

a.  The  presence  of  a  nervous  sys- 
tem is  said  to  be  indicated  by  the 
coloured  eye-specks.  We  are  much 
mistaken  u  the  Professor  really  ao- 
eepts  this  hypothesis  of  the  pink 
specks  bong  'eyes,'  yet  his  lan- 
guage seems  to  countenance  it.  We 
dare  not  reopen  the  oontroveny 
here,  but  may  inform  the  resAet 
that  Thuret  {Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles^^  xiv.,  1850)  has  dis- 
covered these  very  eye-specks  in 
the  germs  of  a^s,  which  disappear 
when  germination    begins.      x  et 


even  if  it  were  proved,  which  as  yet 
it  is  not,  that  these  specks  were 
sensitive  to  light,  the  iaJd  would  no 
more  prove  the  existence  of  a  '  ner» 
vous  system,'  than  the  pulsation  of 
the  fluid  in  vesicles  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  a  'circulating  system;' 
than  the  exchange  of  gases  proves  a 
'  respiratory  apparatus,'  or  t]ie  assi- 
milation o*  food  proves  an  'intes- 
tinal canal.'  It  would  prove  that 
the  general  property  of  tissue 
named  irritability,  was  spedaUzed 
in  these  brilliant  pink  spots;  and 
that  while  the  whole  body  was  sen- 
sitive to  light,  this  spot  was  pe- 
caUariy  sensitive. 

^.  [fhe  existence  of  nerves  must 
indeed  be  involved  in  the  fiu^t  of 
'reflex  motions,'  when  by  'reflex 
motions'  is  meant  the  motions 
following  a  stimulus  of  the  nerves. 
But  here  once  more  the  cardinal 
distinction  between  Function  and 
general  Property  of  tissue  meets  us. 
To  call  the  motions  of  an  animalcule 
'r^ex'  is  to  assume  the  whole 
question ;  but  if  we  simply  call  ihem. 
the  manifestationa  of  the  general 
property— i.  e,,  contractility, — ih^ 
whole  necessity  for  a  nervous 
system  disappears.  It  is  not  logical 
to  make  contractility  depend  on  the 
presence  of  nerves,  when  that  very 
presence  is  purely  hypothetical, 
and  when  we  see  the  phenomena 
of  contractility  in  plante,  although 
no  one  assumes  contractility  to 
be  there  produced  by  diirased 
nervous  nu3;ter.    If  therefore  the 

general  Property  be  granted,  we 
ave  no  need  of  a  special  nervoofl 
system  to  explain  tne  contractile 
motions  of  tne  animalcule,  any 
more  than  we  have  need  of  a  special 
nervous  system  to  explain  the  '  re- 
flex' actions  of  plants.  To  tiiose 
indeed  who  cannot  conceive  '  reflex 
actions'  except  as  indications  of  a 
nervous  system,  we  w<Mild  present 
asensitiye  plant,  DUnuBa  museipulat 
and  ask  in  what  the  reflex  nature 
of  its  actions  differs  firom  the 
reflex  actions  of  a  polype  P  The 
floating  arms  of  a  polype, oncoming 
in  contact  with  an  animal,  instantly 
fold  round  it,  and  eaxry  it  to  the 
mouth  and  dije^estive  cavity,  wheie 
it  is  slowly  dissolved.  An  inseet 
crawls  over  the  Diontsa ;  no  sooner 
are  the  sensitive  hairs  whidi  lie  on 
the  inner  aide  of  the  leaf  toadied 
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by  the  insect,  than  the  leaf  saddenly 
collapses,  and  becomes  a  fly-trap. 
Nor  does  the  process  end  here. 
The  presence  of  the  insect  (a  bit  of 
meat  will  do  as  well)  stimnlates  the 
secretion  of  a  mucilaginous  fluid, 
which  acts  like  a  sastric  juice  on 
the  insect,  which  is  slowly  dissolyed, 
and  absorbed  as  food  hy  the  plant. 
19'ow  why  should  the  action  of  the 
polype  be  referred  solely  to  its  rudi- 
mentary nervous  system,  and  the 
similar  action  of  the  plant  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  class  of  nerrous 
actions  P  Either  we  most  grant 
nerves  to  plants,  or  we  must  cease 
to  attribute  all  reflex  actions  to 
nerves,  and  make  the  requisite 
distinction  between — ist,  contrac- 
tility as  a  general  property  of  vital 
tissue,  an^— 2nd,  special  nervous 
actions.  The  oonsiaeration  of  this 
will  perhajps  explain  one  of  the 
several  difficulties  which  suggested 
our  division  of  the  organic  world 
into  Nervosa  and  Innervosa. 

Before  quitting  our  tiny  friends 
ihe  Infusoria,  let  us  hear  from  Pro- 
fessor Owen  something  of  their  use 
in  the  world  beyond  their  interest 
to  philosophers;  and  first  let  us 
hear  about  their  size : 

The  most  mioaio  forms,  as  the  species 
called  if  oncM  cr^mseuhu,  Ehr.,  have  been 
estimated  at  the  t^^  of  a  line  in  dia- 
meter. Of  sudilnfiisoriaasingledropof 
water  may  oontain  five  hnndr«i  milUoos 
of  individuals,  — a  number  equalling  that 
of  the  whole  human  species  now  exist- 
JBg  upon  the  siirfiM)e  of  the  eaith.  Bat 
the  varieties  in  thesiaeof  these  invisible 
animalcules  are  not  less  than  that  whidi 
prevails  in  almost  every  other  natural 
class  of  animals :  from  the  minutest 
Jfo)Mu2  to  the  Uiger  species  ciLoxodes 
or  Amphileptus,  which  are  one-sixth  or 
one-fourth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  the 
difference  of  size  is  greater  than  between 
a  moose  and  an  elephant.  Within  such 
narrow  bounds  might  our  ideas  of  the 
range  of  siae  in  animab  be  limited,  if 
the  sphere  of  our  oboerration  was  not 
augmented  by  artificial  aids  f 


Of  these  many  are  naked,  but 
many  also  have  shells.  And  now« 
with  the  Professor, 

Consider  their  incredible  namben^ 
their  univeraal  distribution,  Xheir  in- 
satiable voracity;  and  that  it  is  the 
particles  of  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies  whidi  Uiey  are  ^pointed 
to  devour  and  asmmilate. 
Surely  we  most  in  some  degree  be 


indebted  to  these  ever>active  scavengers 
for  the  salubrity  of  our  atmosphere. 
Nor  is  this  all:  they  perform  a  stall 
more  important  office,  in  preventing  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  piesent 
amount  of  csganiied  matter  upon  the 
earth.  For  when  this  matter  is  dis- 
solved or  suspended  in  water,  in  thai 
state  of  comminution  and  decay  which 
immediately  precedes  its  final  decom- 
position into  the  elementary  gases,  and 
its  consequent  return  from  the  organic 
to  the  irKnganic  worid,  these  wueful 
members  of  nature's  inviriUe  police  are 
everyvHiere  ready  to  arrest  the  fugitive 
organiaed  paiti<des,  and  turn  them  bade 
into  the  asoendinff  stream  of  aninud  life. 
Having  converted  the  dead  and  decom- 
posing particles  into  thdr  own  fiving 
tissues,  they  themselves  become  the 
food  c^  laiger  Infusoria^  as  e.  ^.  the 
JUtifera,  and  of  numerous  other  small 
animals,  which  in  their  turn  are  de- 
voured by  larger  animals,  as  e.  g,  fishes ; 
and  thus  a  pabulum,  fit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  highest  organised  beings,  is 
brought  back  by  a  short  route,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  realms  of  oiganio 
nature. 

From  animalcules  outside  the 
organism  let  us  pass  to  animalcules 
inside — ^that  is  to  say,  to  Entosoa. 
Their  wonders  are  not  less,  and 
Profe8S<»-  Owen's  treatment  of  them 
not  less  interesting.  The  reader 
knows  that  every  animal  has  its  own 
parasites,  living  comfortably  on  the 
substanceofits  body,like  Thackeray's 
poor  Irishman  living  on  an  Irishman 
a  little  less  poor.  These  parasites 
have  been  investigated  bv  Bremser, 
Budolphi,  SieboEi,  Kolliker,  and 
Owen,  so  that  at  last  a  systematic 
dassification  of  them  has  been  pos- 
sible. To  complete  their  labours, 
Charles  fiobin  has  written  an  elabo- 
rate and  masterly  work  (Histoire 
Naturelh  des  Ve^tmux  Parasites 
qui  eroissent  sur  V Homme  et  sur  les 
Animaux  Vivants,  1853),  in  which 
all  the  plants  growing  on  man  and 
animals  are  classified :  so  that  man 
is  indeed  proved  to  be  a  microcosm, 
physically  and  metaphysicidly. 

A  very  important  idea  is  main- 
tained by  Owen  respecting  the  sim- 
plest of  all  these  Entoaoa — namely, 
the  hjrdatid  {or  acephalocysi).  After 
describing  it,  and  its  various  spedes, 
he  says : — 

And  now  some  may  naturally  be 
tempted  to  ask,  having  heard  this  de- 
scription of  a  free  and  independent 
whose   tissues   are   ehemieally 
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proved  to  be  of  ui  animal  xiature,  im- 
oibing  nouruhment  without  vascular 
connexion  with  the  cavity  contuning  it» 
and  reproducing  its  kind.  How  is  an 
animal  to  be  defined,  if  this  be  not  one  ? 
The  answer  that  the  acephalocyst  has 
no  mouth,  would  be  r^fsjrded  as  satis- 
factory, after  the  recognition  of  the 
animality  of  the  astomatous  Polygas- 
tria :  these,  however,  are  locomotive 
and  can  propagate  by  spontaneous 
fission.  Buty  definitions  apart,  our 
business  is  to  discover  to  what  oi^ganic 
thing  the  acephalocyst  is  most  similar. 

Almost  all  the  animal  tissues  result 
from  transformations  of  free  cells,  which 
grow  by  imbibition,  and  which  de  velope 
their  like  from  their  nudeus  of  hyaline. 
It  is  to  these  primitive  or  fundamental 
forms  of  tissue  that  the  acephalocyst 
bears  the  closest  analogies  in  physical, 
chemical,  and  vital  properties.  When 
the  infusorial  monads  are  compared  to 
such  ceUs,  and  man's  frame  is  said,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  to  be  made  up  of 
monads,  the  analogy  is  overstrained,  be- 
cause no  mere  organic  cell  has  its  cilia, 
its  stomachs,  its  pulsatile  sac,  &c.  So 
also  it  appears  to  me  that  the  analogy 
has  been  equally  overstrained,  which 
makes  the  acephalocyst  a  kind  of  monad, 
or  analogous  species  of  animal.  We 
may,  with  some  truth,  say  that  the 
human  body  is  primarily  composed  or 
built  up  of  hydatids  ;  microscopical  in- 
deed, and  which  under  wttural  and 
healthy  conditionSf  are  metamorp/iosed 
into  cartilage,  bone,  nerve,  muscular 
fibre,  dkc.  When,  instead  of  such  change, 
the  organic  ceUs  grow  to  dimensions 
which  make  them  recognisable  to  the 
naked  eye,  such  development  of  acepha- 
locysts,  as  they  are  then  called,  is  com- 
monly connected  in  the  human  subject 
with  an  enfeeblement  of  the  controlling 
plastic  force,  which  at  some  of  the 
weaker  points  of  the  firame,  seems  un- 
able to  direct  the  metamoxphosis  of  the 
primitive  cells  along  the  right  road  to 
the  tissues  they  were  destined  to  form, 
but  causes  them  to  retain,  as  it  were, 
their  embryo  condition,  and  to  grow  by 
the  imbibition  of  the  surrounding  fiuid, 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  in- 
juriously afieoting  or  destroying  the 
tissues  which  they  should  have  sup- 
ported and  repaired.  I  regard  the  dif- 
ferent acephalocysts,  therefore,  as  merely 
80  many  forms  or  species  of  morbid  or 
dropsical  cells. 

But  we  must  close  our  rambliBe 
remarks.  We  have  only  reacliea 
the  fourth  of  the  twenty-four  lec- 
tures, and  our  limits  are  already 
warning  us.  A  mass  of  notes  must 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  remain- 


ing space  be  given  to  those  preg* 
nant  paragraphs  in  which,  surveying 
the  whole  course  of  animal  develop- 
ment, Professor  Owen  expresses 
his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  *  Unity 
of  Composition.'  We  will  not  in- 
terrupt this  exposition  by  com* 
ment. 

We  shall  see  some  grounds  for  the 
statement  that  the  more  perfect  animal 
is  at  no  stage  of  its  development  differ- 
ent from  some  of  the  inferior  species  ; 
but  we  shall  obtain  proof  that  such  cor- 
respondence does  not  extend  to  every 
order  of  animals  in  the  creation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  resemblance 
expressed  bv  the  term  'Unity  of  Organiza- 
tion,' may  be  traced  between  the  higher 
and  lower  oi^anized  animals,  bears  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  approximation  to 
maturity. 

All  animals  resemble  each  other  at 
the  earliest  period  of  their  devdopment, 
which  commences  with  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  assimilative  and  fissiparoaa 
properties  of  the  polygastric  animalcule: 
the  potential  germ  of  the  Mammal  can 
be  compared,  m  form  and  vital  actions, 
with  the  Monad  alone;  and,  at  this 
period,  unity  of  organization  may  be 
predicated  of  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  The  germ  of  the 
Polype  acquires  more  conspicuously  the 
locomotive  oigans  of  the  Monad, — the 
superficial  vibratile  cilia, — ^before  it 
takes  on  its  special  radiated  type.  The 
Acalephe  passes  through  both  the  In- 
fusorial and  Polype  stipes,  and  propa- 
gates by  genmiation,  as  well  as  spon- 
taneous fission,  before  it  acquires  its 
mature  form  and  sexual  organs.  The 
fulness  of  the  unity  of  organization 
which  prevails  through  the  Polypes  and 
larval  Acalephes,  is  diminished  as  the 
latter  approach  maturity  and  assume 
their  special  form. 

The  Bryozoa  after  simulating  the 
higher  Infusoria  by  their  spheroid  shape 
and  active  movements,  due  to  well-de- 
veloped zones  or  lobes  of  conspicuous 
vibratile  cilia,  mask  their  low  mollus- 
cous character  beneath  the  polype  form. 
The  Asddian  Mollusks  typify  more  feebly 
and  transiently  the  polype  state  in  pass- 
ing from  that  of  the  cercariform  ciliated 
larva  to  the  more  special  molluscous 
form.  The  Univalves  and  Bivalves 
obey  the  law  of  unitv  of  organization  in 
the  spontaneous  fissions  of  their  amor- 

Ehous  germ,  and  in  its  ciliated  epithe- 
um,  by  which  it  gyrates  in  the  ovum  ; 
but  they  proceed  at  once  to  assume  the 
molluscous  type  without  taking  on  that 
of  the  Polype;  the  Bivalve  retaining 
the  acephalous  condition,  the  Univalve 
ascending  in  its  development  to  the  ac- 
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quisition  of  its  appropriate  head,  jaws, 
and  organs  of  sense. 

Thus  all  MoUusks  are  at  one  period 
like  Monads,  at  another  are  Acepha- 
loos ;  but  few  typify  the  Polypes,  and 
none  the  Acalephes,  or  Echinoderms. 
In  the  Encephalous  division  we  meet 
with  many  interesting  examples  of  the 
prevalence  of  unity  of  organization  at 
early  periods,  which  is  lost  in  the  diver- 
sity of  the  special  forms  as  development 
proceeds.  Thus  the  embryos  of  the 
various  orders  of  Gastropods  are  first 
abranchiate,  next  nudibranchiate^  but 
only  a  few  retain  that  condition  of  the 
respiratory  system  through  life;  most 
of  them  move  at  first  by  aBform  anterior 
lobes,  like  those  which  characterize  the 
mature  Pteropods,  but  aifterwards  ex- 
change the  swimming  organs  for  the 
repent  disc  which  marks  their  class. 
The  naked  GastroiK>ds  are  at  first  uni- 
valve Mollusks,  like  the  great  bulk  of 
the  class  at  all  periods,  ^e  testaceous 
Cephalopods  first  construct  an  unilocular 
shell,  which  is  the  common  persistent 
form  in  Gastropods ;  the  Polythalamia 
afterwards  superadd  the  characteristic 
chambers  and  siphon.  This  simple 
fact  would  of  itself  have  disproved  the 
theory  of  *  evolution,'  if  other  observa- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  development 
had  not  long  since  rendered  that  once 
favourite  doctrine  untenable. 

Thus,  as  we  trace  the  development 
of  the  Molluscous  animal,  we  find  the 
application  of  the  term  unity  of  organ- 
ization progressively  narrowed  as  deve- 
lopment advances  :  for  whilst  all  Mol- 
lusks manifest,  at  their  earliest  and 
most  transitory  period,  a  resemblance 
to  the  lowest  or  munadiform  zoophytes, 
only  the  lowest  order  of  MoUuskis  in 
the  next  stage  of  development  repre- 
sents the  polypes ;  and  all  analogy  to 
the  radiated  type  is  afterwards  lost, 
until  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Mol- 
luscous series,  when  we  find  it  interest- 
iDgly»  though  illusively,  sketched  by 
the  crown  of  locomotive  and  prehensile 
organs  upon  the  head  of  the  Cephalo- 
pods. 

In  the  great  Articulated  branch  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  there  is  unity 
of  organization  with  the  Molluscous 
series  at  the  earliest  periods  of  develop- 
ment, in  so  far  as  the  germ  divides 
and  subdivides  and  multiplies  itself; 
but  the  correspondence  rarely  extends 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  nascent  arti- 
culate animal  of  the  locomotive  power 
by  superficial  vibratile  cilia :  in  the 
g^reat  majority  of  the  province  the  pro« 
geny  of  the  fissiparous  primitive  germ- 
cell  begin  at  once  to  arrange  them- 
selves into  the  form  of  the  Vibrio  or 
apodal  worm,  while  those  of  the  Mol- 


luscous germ  diverge  into  the  polype- 
form,  or  into  a  more  special  type. 

Unity  of  organization  prevaiLs  through 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  Articulate 
series  in  reterence  to  their  primitive 
condition  as  apodal  worms.  Only  in  the 
higher  Araclmids,  the  nucleated  cells 
are  aggregated  under  a  form  more 
nearly  like  that  of  the  mature  animal, 
before  they  are  metamorphosed  into  its 
several  tissues.  In  lower  or  more  vermi- 
form Gondylopods,  the  rudimental  con- 
ditions of  the  locomotive  appendages, 
which  are  retained  in  the  Annelides  and 
the  lower  Crustaceans,  are  passed 
through  in  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  complex-jointed  limbs.  In 
the  great  series  of  the  air-breathing  in- 
sects, we  have  seen  that  the  diverging 
branch  of  the  Myriapods  manifesti  at 
an  early  period  the  prevailing  hexapod 
type,  and  that  all  Insects  are  at  first 
apterous,  and  acquire  the  jointed  legs 
before  tiie  wings  are  fully  developed. 
An  articulate  animal  never  passes 
through  the  form  of  the  Polype,  the 
Acalephe,  the  Echinoderm,  or  the  Mol- 
lusk  :  it  is  obedient  to  the  law  of  unity 
of  organization  only  in  its  monad  stage : 
on  quitting  this,  it  manifests  the  next 
widest  relations  of  uniformity  as  a 
Vibrio  or  apodal  worm ;  after  which 
the  exact  expression  of  the  law  must  be 
progressively  contracted  in  its  applica- 
tion as  the  various  Articulata  pro- 
gressively diverge  to  their  special  types 
in  the  .acquisition  of  their  mature 
forms. 

In  the  proper  Radiated  series  itself 
we  discern  the  same  principle :  the  ra- 
diated  type  culminates  in  the  Echino- 
derms ;  but  the  most  typical  forms, 
called  emphatically  star- fishes,  are  pe- 
dunculated in  the  embryo- state,  at  least 
in  one  family,  and  so  far  manifest  con- 
formity of  organization  with  the  Po- 
lypes and  the  vast  and  almost  extinct 
tribes  of  the  Pentacrinites,  before  ac- 
quiring their  free  and  locomotive  ma- 
turity. 

It  will  be  found  when  we  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  development  of 
the  Vertebrate  embryo,  that  its  unity 
of  oiganization  with  the  luvertebrata  is 
restricted  to  as  narrow  and  transitory  a 
point  as  that  of  the  Articulate  with  the 
Molluscous  series.  Manifesting  the 
same  monad- like  properties  of  the  germ, 
the  fissiparous  pn>ducts  proceed  to  ar- 
range and  metamorphose  themselves 
into  a  vermiform  apodal  oi^^anism,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corresponding  stage 
of  the  Insect  by  the  Vertebrate  cha- 
racteristics of  the  nervous  centres, — ^viz., 
the  spinal  cord  and  its  dorsal  position  ; 
whereby  it  is  more  justly  comparable  to 
the  apodal  fish  than  to  the  worm. 
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Thus  eveiy  animal  in  the  couise  of 
its  deYelopment  represents  some  of  the 
permanent  forms  of  animals  inferior  to 
itself ;  but  it  does  not  sttccessively  re- 
peat tliem  all,  nor  acquire  the  oiganizar 
tion  of  any  of  the  inferior  forms  which 
it  tiansitorilj  typifies. 

If  the  foregoing  extracts  hare 


awakened  cariositv  in  the  reader, 
and  sent  him  to  xroiesBos  Owen's 
work,  every  page  of  which  is  eom- 
pact  with  uioiiffht  and  knowledge, 
the  onrpoee  of  these  desuhoryve* 
XB«»B  has  been  a^iered. 

Cr.  ]S.  Xi. 


SIX  MONTHS   IN   INDIA. 
Ik  Two  Pabts. 


Pabt  I. 


w 


E  proDOse  in  these  papers  to 
show  now  six  months  can  be 
spent  in  a  field  of  travel  eompsra- 
tively  new  and  unexplored.  In  the 
East,  properly  so  csUed,  there  is 
Dodiing  new.  The  Pyramids,  the 
Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  the  First 
Cataract,  the  Heights  of  Lebancm, 
the  Waters  of  Gennesareth,  the 
Plains  of  Troy,  the  Minarets  of 
Constantinople,  the  Golden  Horn, 
are  all  as  well  known  to  manv  of  the 
present  generation  as  the  Colosseum 
and  the  Kialto,  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  were  to 
the  last.  These  places,  and  dozens 
of  others  sitnatedin  countries  where 
we  have  not  an  acre  of  ground,  have 
been  inspected,  described,  and 
sketched  bj  every  variety  (^tonzist : 
by  wealthv  commoners,  rich  yoims 
peers,  Oxford  undergraduates,  ana 
fair  ladies.  But  there  is  a  country 
which,  in  addition  to  all  the  attrac* 
tiona  that  can  be  presented  by  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  and  mo- 
numents of  architectural  skill  and 
beauty,  presents  a  wide  field  of 
reflection  to  all  reallv  interested  in 
the  greatness  of  England:  a  country 
as  much  behind  me  foremost  of 
European  states  in  civilization  and 
progress,  as  she  is  a-head  of  the 
laggard  ones:  a  country  tenanted 
by  rival  races  and  opposing  castes, 
where  everything  in  nature  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  everything  in 
BO^al  life  is  abhorrent  to  our  own : 
where  the  problem  of  governing 
aliens  in  ndigion,  language,  and 
blood,  has  been  quiethr  grappled 
with  and  triumphanthr  salved  t 
where  there  will  always  oe  enough 
both  to  provoke  criticism  and  to 
mitigate    censure,    and    wbere    a 


thousand  interesting  questions  ore 
perpetuaHy  crossing  each  othor  on 
every  topic  that  can  arouse  the  phi« 
lanthropist,  engage  the  philosopher, 
stimulate  the  capitalist,  and  arrest 
the  statesman. 

We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
British  dominions  in  India.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  a  sketeh  of 
the  present  system  of  the  Company's 

Svemment, — formally  to  attack 
anchester,  or  elaborately  to  de- 
fend LeadenhaO-street;  but  we  pur- 
pose quietly  to  show  what  objects 
of  interest,  what  cities  of  note,  what 
edifices  of  regal  state  or  public  wor- 
sliip,  may  be  visited  by  any  enter- 
ixrising  gentleman  who  has  spare 
time  on  his  hands,  money  in  his 
pockets,  and  perhaps  emud  at  his 
heart.  Our  tnvell^,  whose  move- 
ments are  henceforUi  to  be  entirdy 
at  our  disposal,  must  be  a  young  or 
middled-aged  person,  if  possiUe  with 
some  stake  in  the  country,  and  with 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  one  at  least 
in  prospect.  He  has  seen  the  Lon- 
don season  eocpire;  he  is  tired  of 
Grerman  wat^mg-plaees,  and  does 
not  intend  to  go  to  the  moors,  and, 
moreover,  he  has  no  objection  to 
forego  hunting  fw  just  one  winter. 
With  an  earnest  desire  to  have  some 
fresh  stories  to  recount  at  his  dub 
or  his  fireside,  and  to  know  whether 
there  are  other  things  in  India  be- 
sides cotton,  curries,  nabobs,  and 
tigers, — ^he  ^ac»s  himself  in  the 
hMids  of  the  Peninsular  and  Orient 
Company,  and  starts  on  his  Indian 
expedition.  He  should  leave  Eng- 
land in  September  or  early  in  Octo- 
ber, must  submit  to  five  weeks  of 
what  is  called  the  Overiand  journey, 
and  we  will  guarantee  him  that  by 
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tiie  middle  oi  Mardi,  or  the  com* 
mmoemeiKt  of  April  at  latest,  be 
dbatt  be  walking  doim  Fall  MaQ 
with  a  fireab  stoek  of  ideas  and  a 
aetiea  of  pleasant  leminiseeneea 
-wbereof  bis  philosophy  bad  scaree 
eren.  dreamt.  The  journey  across 
France  or  Germany — ^to  avoid  the 
Bay  of  Biscay — over  the  Mediter- 
ranean»  to  tlks  barbonrs  and  empty 
nalaoee  of  'suppliant  Alexandria;* 
by  the  rail  in^ad  of  the  wretched 
boat  of  the  Mabmondie  Canal ; 
then  up  the  Nile,  throogh  Cairoy 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  l^ramids; 
over  the  Desert  by  a  capital  road 
studded  with  resting-houses ;  down 
the  Bed  Sea,  where  a  torrid 
summer  reigns  for  ten  montha  in 
the  year;  by  the  collection  of  da- 
ders  which  rarms  the  cantonment  of 
Aden;  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  spicy  breezes  of  an  island  whioh 
the  Hindoos  called  Sind^ialaDwipa, 
the  Arabs,  Serendib,and  we  Ceylon; 
up  the  Bay  of  Bensal  to  the  well* 
known  sm  of  Madras  ;  right 
against  the  cooling  breeze  of  the 
north-west  monsoon,  to  the  low,  un^ 
eajpftiTating[  shores  of  the  Hoof^hly 
Biver, — this  joume]^,  we  say,  is  so 
weU  known  l^  deseription,  that  we 
should  no  more  think  of  eiring  an 
elaborate  detail  of  its  incidents  pre* 
rious  to  the  main  object  of  our 
sketch,  than  we  should  of  prefacing 
a  dissertation  on  the  latest  fashi<ma 
oar  politics  of  Ploris,  by  an  account  of 
the  old  road  from  Calais  to  the 
Barri^re  St.  Dons.  Our  readera 
must  imagine  the  independent  tra- 
Teller  landed  at  one  of  thoee  ample 
palaces  the  aggregate  of  which  giree 
Calcutta  its  tit(e.  We  must  imagine 
him  to  hare  compared  it  with  St. 
Petersburg,  if  he  has  ever  been 
there,  as  excellent  Heber  had :  to 
have  enjoyed  his  morning  and  eren- 
ing  ride  or  drire;  to  have  visited 
its  unrivalled  mint,  admired  its  more 
qslendid  shippingandextensiveFort, 
and  to  have  partaken  of  the  hospi* 
talitjr  of  its  residents,  dispensed  with 
dkerity,  and  adorned  by  conversa- 
tion wnere,  if  the  sparkling  of  wit 
may  be  wanting,  animated  after- 
dinner  discussion*  good  sense,  and 
good  taste,  frequently  reign  predo- 
minant. We  forbear  to  describe  the 
metropc^  of  India,  because  it  is 
eminently  Anglo-Saxon,  and  conveys 
no  sort  oi  impression  of  the  state  of 


things  intiieprofinces,  and  we  must 
beg  our  readers  to  disoird  all  ideas 
about  India  as  drawn  firom  the 
ArMtm  Niakts,  which  they  will  not 
be  remindedi  of  above  once  or  twice 
in  the  whole  of  their  tour.  It  was 
a  pointed  saying  of  Lord  Hardinge 
on  his  arrival,  that  one  must  go 
badk  to  Cairo  to  find  the  East. 

We  have  selected  for  our  tour 
those  parts  of  India  which  may  best 
be  seefk  from  Caleotta,  taken  as  a 
starting  point,  beeause  they  contain 
monuments  of  equal  interest  with 
thoee  of  Central  oar  Southern  India ; 
while»  politically  and  financially^ 
the^  are  of  &r  greater  importance, 
having  been  the  scene  of  warlike  and 
social  triumphs,  and  the  nurseries 
of  oaptains  and  statesmen  who  have 
variously  subdaed  some  of  the 
stubborn  opponents  of  our  physical 
and  moval  advancement.  The  sea- 
son— for  it  is  the  early  or  mid^e 
part  of  November— is  tne  bri^test 
and  best  of  the  Indian  year.  £very 
day  the  sun  rises  on  a  dcmdless 
horizoQ,to  be  tempered  by  a  cooling 
breeze  sent  southward  over  the 
pbuna  firom  the  hoary  peaks  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  temperature,though 
warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is 
not  such  as  to  preclude  out-door 
occupatioiia  under  proper  precau- 
ti<m,  or  to  create  languor.  The  air 
is  dry  and  exhilarati]^ ;  there  is  no 
prospect  of  rain,  or  senous  interrup- 
tion to  the  fine  weather  for  three 
months ;  the  nights  are  almost  cold, 
and  the  wh<de  tenour  of  the  season 
is  such  aa  almost  to  realize  the 
description  of  the  happy  regions  :— 

Largior  hie    9ther  oampoe,  et  lamine 

vestit 
Porpureo,  Bokmque  saum  sua  sidera 

nAnmt. 

With  this  pleasing  prospect  of  en- 
during fair  weather,  such  as  England 
can  never  know,  our  traveller,  under 
the  direction  of  his  host,  finds  that 
the  preparations  for  his  little  tour 
of  9000  miles,  though  important, 
are  not  such  as  to  entail  a  large 
outlay  or  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  A 
roomy  carriage,  sufficient  to  hold 
two  people,  but  more  comfortable  if 
reservea  for  one,  has  been  fianushed 
by  one  of  the  two  rival  companies 
who  now  undertake  to  horse  tra- 
vellers from  Calcutta  to  Meerut,  a 
distance  of  900  miles.  In  this 
vehicle  he  finds  a  place  for  his 
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Ing^age,  his  stores  of  tea  and  biscuit, 
his  maps  and  note  books, his  blankets 
and  cloaks,  and  by  the  simple  con- 
trivance of  a  couple  of  boards  which 
bridge  over  the  space  between  the 
front  and  back  seats,  he  is  enabled  to 
lie  down  at  fidl  length  during  the 
night,  and  enjoy  rest  even  more 
comfortably  than  he  could  do  in  a 
first-class  railway  carriage.  But  our 
Englishman  has  not  picked  up  the 
yernacular  language  of  the  East, 
the  Hindostani— or  Urdu,  as  it  is 
correctly  called — ^in  the  course  of  his 
week's  stay  at  Calcutta,  and  conse- 
quently some  interpreter  to  explain 
his  wants  and  to  obviate  his  diffi- 
culties is  required  on  the  road. 
Such  a  man  may  easily  be  found,  for 
less  than  £i  a  month,  in  an  active 
Mussulman,  for  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  native  servant 
who  can  speak  EneHsh  must  be  a 
ro^e,  and  a  Mussmman  is  prefer- 
able to  a  Hindoo  when  expedition  is 
required,  as  a  follower  of  theProphet 
has  fewer  scruples,  and  is  less  fasti- 
dious in  the  preparation  of  meals, 
which  must  often  be  hurried.  Time 
is  a  great  element  in  travelling,  and 
your  Hindoo  will  spend  two  nours 
or  so  in  the  purchase  and  cooking 
of  his  morning  repast. 

Everything  being  now  ready  for 
a  start, — ^the  boxes  seoured  with 
cords,  the  pillows  and  blankets 
etuffed  into  the  interior,  the  map 
of  the  road,  and  the  book  of  Indian 
O^avels,  and  the  letters  to  divers 
functionaries  being  placed  where 
they  can  readily  be  available, — 
the  Mussulman  servant  more- 
over having  taken  up  his  posi- 
tion on  the  roof  of  tne  carnage, 
where,  protected  from  falling  hj  an 
iron  rail,  he  will  sleep  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket,  after  the  fashion  of  natives 
of  the  East  and  of  hedgehogs  every- 
where ; — everything  beinff  provided 
for,  we  repeat,  it  is  worth  while  to 
pause  a  little,  and  consider  what,  till 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
were  the  universal  modes  of  travel- 
ling in  India, — ^what  they  still  are 
in  all  places  removed  from  the  great 
lines  of  communication. 

Till  recently  there  were  in  India 
three  modes  of  travelling  from  one 
place  to  another — some  attended 
with  inconvenience  and  worry,  some 
with  ease  and  comfort,  all  with 
delay.    Most  of  our  readers  have 


heard  of  the  Indian  tent,  the  Indian 
bud^erow,  and  the  Indian  palanquin. 
In  the  cold  season,  a  march  under 
canvas,  provided  the  traveller  had 
a  double  set  of  tents  and  tent 
equipage,  was  pleasant  enough;  one 
set  was  sent  on  during  the  night, 
placed  on  buUock  carts  or  elephants, 
under  the  charge  of  native  servants. 
The  Sahib,  or  gentleman,  dined  at 
his  ease,  and  slept  soundly  till  the 
note  of  the  '  kokii'  (wrongly  termed 
the  Indian  nightingale)  or  the  yaried 
sounds  of  an  Indian  village,  near 
which  he  is  probably  encamped, 
aroused  him  from  his  slumbers. 
Mounting  his  Arab  or  his  dog-cart 
he  proceeded  in  the  clear  cool 
breeze  of  the  morning  for  the  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  sixteen  miles  which 
formed  his  daily  march.  Arriving 
at  his  fresh  camping  ground,  he 
found  the  table  spread  with  as  per- 
fect regularity  and  precision,  not  to 
say  elegance,  as  it  ever  was  in  his 
substantial  house  of  brick.  The 
fresh  fish  had  been  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  tank  or  river.  The 
eggs  and  rice  had  been  bought  at 
the  nearest  bazaar.  The  European 
stores  had  been  carefully  provided 
beforehand.  The  bread  had  been 
baked  in  a  portable  oven;  the 
breakfast  had  Seen  cooked  in  a  fire- 
place hollowed  out  of  the  earth,witJi 
a  celerity  that  even  a  Zouave  could 
not  surpass.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  business  or  in 
field  sports,  according  to  the  aim 
and  scope  of  the  journey ;— one  day 
was  the  image  of  thatwluch  preceded 
or  that  whidi  came  after  it ;  and  the 
camp  life  of  the  civilian,  though 
perhaps  200  miles  of  ground  was 
not  covered,  within  the  month,  reno- 
vated the  constitution,  diversified 
monotony  and  dispelled  care. 

Such  a  life  was  obviously  better 
fitted  for  functionaries  who  wished 
to  make  the  tour  of  their  respective 
districts,  and  to  see  and  inquire  into 
local  matters  themselves,  or  for 
whole  regiments  exchanging  one 
station  for  another,  than  for  persona 
pressed  for  time,  and  obbged  to 
make  a  journey  from  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  some  station 
within  sight  of  the  hills.  Again, 
the  life  in  tents,  though  captivating 
and  healthful  from  the  month  ot 
JS^ovember  to  the  month  of  March^ 
wa«  most  trying  to  the  European 
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oonstitation  in  the  hot  eeason,  and 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  in 
the  rains.  This  consideration  brings 
us  to  the  second  mode  of  travelling. 
In  the  whole  of  the  country  en- 
riched by  the  Lower  Ganges  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  water  car- 
riage is  abundant,  and  the  produce 
of  teeming  districts — ^rice  and  sugar, 
indigo  and  hemp,  Indian  fruits,  the 
rich  man's  delicacies,  the  poor  man's 
meal,  the  very  wood  with  which  his 
rice  is  cooked,  are  transported  to 
Calcutta  by  fleets  of  boats  of  all 
sizes,  from  unwieldy  floating  houses 
to  light  shallops.  The  traveller 
who  wishes  to  reach  a  station  three 
or  four  hundred  miles  from  the  great 
City,  through  a  tract  much  inter- 
sected by  rivers,  or  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  canvas  walls' would  af- 
!brd  as  little  protection  from  the  sun 
or  the  rains,  as  they  did  from  the 
snows  of  the  Crimea,  betakes  him- 
self, with  his  servants  and  his  books, 
his  stores  and  his  furniture,  to  a 
comfortable  roomy  boat,  the  pin- 
nace, the  budgerow,  or  the  smaller 
hauliah.  Two  or  three  additional 
boats  follow  in  his  wake  :  one  acts 
as  cook-boat,  the  other  conveys  his 
horses,  a  third  his  impedimenta. 
The  advantages  of  this  mode,  which 
is  nowhere  better  described  at 
length  than  in  Bishop  Heber's 
Journal,  are,  that  a  man  can  cariy 
his  comforts  and  his  attendants 
about  with  him ;  can  sketch  a  pic- 
turesque view  of  the  Ganges,  or 
spend  eight  hours  a  day  in  imdis- 
turbed  study.  The  disadvantages, 
on  the  other  hand,  are,  that  if  wind 
and  current  be  adverse,  the  whole 
day's  performance,  under  the  sys- 
tem of  tacking,  does  not  exceed 
twenty  miles.  The  heat  and  con- 
finement of  the  boat  during  the 
summer  months  are  most  trying. 
When  the  tired  traveller  would  sleep 
at  night,  the  native  crew  keep  up  a 
ceaseless  conversation,  and  tramp 
over  the  flat  roof  under  which  he  is 
sleeping ;  and  when  he  would  have 
them  speed,  they  betake  themselves 
to  sleep.  Moreover,  insects  from 
reedy  banks  or  adjoining  marshes 
swarm  in  the  cabin  and  haunt  the 
dinner-table ;  unhealthy  vapours 
float  on  the  midnight  air,  and  unsa- 
voury smells  arise  from  the  crew's 
midday  meal.  Greater  and  more 
aerioua  drawbacks  may  be  at  hand. 
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A  tremendous  current,  aided  by  a 
stifl*  breeze,  baffles  the  skill  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  boatmen  to  wea- 
ther a  certain  point,  and  the  anchor 
is  let  down  for  two  or  three  days  to- 
gether.   Then,  towards  evening,  a 
small  black  cloud,  seen  on  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  is  suddenly  unrolled 
like  a  dark  curtain,  over  the  face  of 
the  sky.    The  dust  rises  in  circles ; 
the  puny  waves    are   lashed   into 
foam,  and  the  winds  are  unchained. 
It  is  fortunate  if  the  Hindoos  do 
not  sit  down  helplessly,  and  call  on 
Ganga  Gk)vindo  and  iUam  Narayan, 
while  the  Mussulmans    swell   the 
cry  with  the  sound  of  *  Allah  ji  !*   It 
is  fortunate,  we  say,  if,  by  dint  of 
exhortation  and  encouragement,  the 
unwieldy  budgerow  is  moored  in 
safety  to  the  bank  before  the  tornado 
sweeps  all  before  it,  and  if  the  luck- 
less traveller  have  only  to  lament  the 
death,  by  drowning,  of  a  stud  of  fa- 
vourite horses,  the  loss  of  his  cook- 
boat,  or   the    irreparable    injoriea 
caused  to  his  chintz-covered  sofas 
and  mahogany  dinin^-tables.    We 
have  known  repeated  instances  of 
the  above.     Stul,  the  journey  by 
boat  in  the  cool  season,  and  for  a 
limited  time,  was  not  without  its 
amusements.    In  spite  of  similarity, 
in  spite  of  the  utter  absence  of  news 
or  mtelligence  from  the  European 
world,  the  day  passed  away  quickly, 
under  a  judicious    distribution    of 
time,  as  those  who  have  been  to  the 
Upper    Cataracts  in  a  kangia,   or 
Nile  boat,    with    a  pleasant  com- 
panion, may  perhaps  be  willing  to 
allow. 

Much,  then,  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  boat  and  the  tent,  or 
life  in  the  juneles  or  in  the  great 
water-ways  oi  traffic;  bat  what, 
shall  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  palan- 
quin P  It  has  all  the  annoyances  of 
heat  and  confinement  which  either 
the  tent  or  the  budgerow  may  inflict 
on  its  occupant ;  it  separates  the  tra- 
veller from  his  horses,  baggage,  and 
his  attendants, — ^indispensable  to 
comfort  in  a  country  wnere  hostel- 
ries  are  unknown,— and  it  is  only 
compensated  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  additional  speed.  Travel- 
ling by  day  in  a  palki  or  palanquin 
is  very  uncommon,  for  tne  reason 
that  the  sun's  rays,  descending  on 
that  black  coffin,  would  heat  its 
inside  like  a  furnace ;  but  towards 
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the  decline  of  day  ike  traveller^  dad 
in  Lia  lii^liteBt  ^aarmentS)  takes  his 
aeat  in  tke  vehicle  older  than  the 
Mogul  empire,  older  than  authentic 
kiatorj,  a»  old,  we  beliere,  a»  the 
Hindoo  traditiona,  and  more  incom«- 
patible  with  modem  requirements 
than  the  groaa  fioinona  of  Eaatem 
mythology    are   with    the    aoond 
trutha  taudtit  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  India  by  maators  Toraedin 
tile  lateat  diacoreries  of  European 
acienee.    Lifted  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  natires,  the  wretched  inmate  of 
the  wooden  box  ia  carried  at  the  rate 
of  some  four  mike  aoDLhour ;  the  bear- 
ers stop  to  change  places  with  four 
additional    comrades    about   every 
three  hundred    yards:    in   a  low 
monotonous  chant  they  lament  the 
badness  of  the  road  and  the  weight 
of  their  living  burden.    Inaeots  hum 
in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  nig^t; 
a  torch-bearer,  reefcimip  with  the  oil 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  flies  &ke  a  meteor 
from  one  side  of  the  palanquin  to 
the  other  and  murders  sleep ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  ia  the  middle  of  the 
night  a  stream,  of  running  water 
has    to    be    crossed,    of  uaieertain 
depth   and  undeniable  muddineaa^ 
where  a  false  step  on  the  part  of  the 
leadiiu^  bearer  would  precipitate  the 
traveler  and  hia  bedding  into  an 
imdesired  cold  bath.     At  length, 
jaded  and  in  ill-himiour,  with  an 
aching  head  and  a  heated  body,  the 
miserable  victim    ia   deposited    in 
the  houae  where  he  muat  paaa  tide 
hottest  hours  of  the  day.    The  dis- 
tance  travelled   over   in  the  long 
night  is  not  more  than  fifty  miles. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  the 
next  night,  and  the  next  (we  haTe 
known  it  to  ^oon  for  ten  sucoessiva 
nights),  and  it  ia  fortunate  if,  at  the 
close  of  the  journey,  a  fever  be  not 
the  result  of  broken  slumbers  and 
incessant  joltings.     No  ammint  of 
practice  can    render  this  mode  of 
conveyance  palatable.  If  the  bearers 
move  slowlv  the  jonmey  is   pro- 
tracted,  if  haatily,  the  imdulating 
motion  is  increased^    There  ia  no 
epithet  but  tiiat  of  deteatable  which 
ean  fitly  characteriae    this   odioua 
I^acy  of  Hindoo  supremacy  and 
Mohammedan  succession. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  of  the 
three  modes  of  journeying,  the  first 
unites  small  speed  to  great  com* 
Ibrt,  the  secona  combines  less  ddby 


with  lesa  comfort,  and  the  third 
with  a  little  more  speed  inflieta  on 
travellers  diaoomfcMrt  and  annoyance 
which  even  the  old  French  diligence 
had  never  surpassed.    But  it  is  not 
to  scenes  of  tWkind  tikat  we  now 
invite  the  English  gentleman ;  and 
we  have  onllf  entered  on  thia  de^ 
acription  ia  the  hopes  o£  making 
the  contrast  more  bri^t.    We  re- 
turn to  our  traveller,  whom  we  had 
left  with  hia  carriage  packed,  ready 
for  a  start.    He  may  periiaps  learn 
with  astonishment  that  the   first 
paort  of  his  journey  will  aetuaUv 
oe  performed,  by  rail.    This  rail- 
way,  the    secona  line  opened  in 
India,  now  runs  from  the  terminua 
at  Howrah,  the  Southwaxk  of  CaL- 
cutta,  towarda  the  great  eollieries 
at  !Raneegunge,  125  miles    distant 
from  the  metropolian  It  was  opened 
laat  year  in  February  forthe  above 
diatanee,   and  at  tlw  time  we  are 
writing,  in  spite  of  the  Saniala,  is  in 
full  working  order  as  far  aa  the  coal 
fields.    Eventually  it  will  run  to 
Patna,  the  chief  town  of  Behar,  and 
thence  to  Benares,  Allahabad,  and 
DelhL    At  preaent  it  fbllowa  neaiiv 
the  aame  line  as  the  Grraod  TruiJc 
road,  and  as  our  traveller  is  to  be 
tranaported  along  thia  really  fine 
work  for  a  distance  of  900  miles,  it 
is  aa  well  to  describe  its  aim,  con- 
dition, and  principal  featurea.    To 
unito  the  upper  and  the  lower  pro* 
vincea,  to  facilitate  the  interchuige 
of  thought,of  the  gooda  of  merchants 
and  of  public  functionaries,  was  evi- 
dentlv  one  of  the  chief  duties  o£  an 
enlightened  flovemment.    Accord- 
ingly the  road  waa  commenced  dur- 
ing the  eloae  of  the  administration  of 
Lord  WilliamBentinek,  and  was  com- 
pleted about  1843.     From  Calcutta 
to  Benarea,  a  distance  of  423  miles, 
this  road  is  carried  through  fertile 
rice  fields,  over  mountain  torrents, 
through  romantic  passes,  by  dense 
jungles,  and  by  mignty  streams.    Aa 
Muares  lies  very  nmcn  to  the  north- 
west of  Calcutte,  imd  as  the  road 
takea  almost  the  shortest  points  be- 
tween the  two  cituea,  it  follows  that 
neither  politically  nor  socsallv  does  it 
confer  much  benefit  on  tne   rich 
provinces  of  Central  and  Eaatem 
Bengfd.   At  a  diatanoe  of  seventeen 
miles  from  Calcutta,  theGrand Trunk 
road,  here,  as  we  said,  already  sup- 
planted by  the   rail,  eroasea    the 
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Ganges^  and  learea  the  whole  of  that 
rich  delta  to  ita  abundant  natural 
waterwinrs  or  to  roads  about  to  be 
made.  The  rice  of  a  thouaaad  plaina, 
the  oranges  and  limestone  of  S  jlhet, 
the  timber  of  Mymensing,  the  fire- 
wood of  the  Suncterbunds,  the  indigo 
and  sugar  of  Jessore,  Dacca,  and  Pat- 
na,  find  their  way  to  the  great  mart  of 
Calcutta  by  some  one  of  the  hundred 
streams  tbiat,  intersecting  the  alluvial 
soil,  changing  the  boundaries  of  large 
estates,  gradually  detaching  in  one 
place  broad  acres  which  they  re- 
attach in  another,  finaUy  pour  their 
contributions  into  the  fiay  of  Ben- 
gal. Of  that  splendid  province, 
with  its  'strange  vegetatioB,'  its 
Tillages  buried  in  verdant  masses  of 
cocoa-nutt  date,  and  mango  trees,  its 
prolific  waters  teemiiig  with  every 
variety  of  the  finaj  tribe ;  its  deep 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  sometimes  a 
(juarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length ; 
its  pofjulatioB,  unwarlike,  deficient 
in  spirit,  but  graceful  in  carriage, 
subtle  in  intellect,  apt  to  learn, — tne 
traveller,  except  for  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  his  Journev,  will 
see  little  or  nothing.  It  may  be  that 
at  some  date  when,  owins  to  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel,  we  have 
Indian  tourists  not  by  units  but  bv 
dozens,  and  'Murray's  Hand-book 
for  Indii^'  may  add  one  more  to  the 
catalogue  of  useful  appendages  to 
travel,  these  peculiftnties  and  the 
places  above  enumerated  may  be  as 
well  known  aa  places  on  the  iJianube 
or  the  Nile. 

Hsra  turn  nomina  eront^  nunc  sunt  sine 
nomine  terra. 

But  our  present  object  is  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  objects  interesting 
rather  to  the  general  traveller 
tlian  to  the  economist,  and  we 
purpose  to  give  merely  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  means  of  conveyance 
and  the  outward  aspect  of  tnin^s. 
As  far  as  Benares  there  is  nothing 
which  ought  to  detain  the  tourist 
any  longer  each  day  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  re£reshment. 
By  makin^^  only  short  stays  of  an 
hour,  morning  and  evening,,  at  the 
seat  houses  on  the  line,  termed  in 
Indian  parlance  Daimk  BungalowSf 
Benares  may  be  reached  in  three 
days  and  three  nidlits  from  Calcutta. 
The  first  hundr^  miles  takes  you 
over  a  dead  flat»  with  the  same  green 
rice  fields*  towezing  ooooib>iuit  trees. 


thatched  villages,  and  road  made 
of  pounded  bricks  for  mile  on  mile. 
The  country  then  begins  to  rise  in 
gentle  undulations,  and  we  are 
warned  that  we  have  taken  leave  of 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  Bengal. 
Years  ago — thousands  it  may  have 
been — the  sea  perhaps  rolled  its 
tide  over  the  flats  we  have  traversed, 
or  islands  covered  with  weeds  and 
bmshwood  were  tenanted  only  by 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  alligator. 
For  the  next  hundred  and  fifl^  miles 
the  road  rises  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vati<m,  sometimes  as  high  as  one 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  ranges  of  hills 
— ^far  above  all  of  which  towers  the 
sacred  peak  of  Ftonsnath,  the  wor* 
shippea  of  Jains,  nodcUng  with 
woods,  and  swarming  with  wild 
animals, — ^remind  the  European  of 
some  of  the  passes  in  the  Jura,  or  of 
the  scenery  m  parts  of  Nassau.  The 
road  is  here  metalled,  as  it  is  termed 
in  official  lancuaae,  with  granite, 
a  profusicm  of  which  lies  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  road.  Bridges  of  the 
same  solid  material  are  thrown  over 
numerous  mountain  streams,  threads 
of  water  in  the  dry  season,  boiling 
and  turbulent  masses  in  the  rains. 
At  length  the  last  descent  is  passed, 
and  die  plains  of  Behar,  presenting 
features  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  those  of  the  Lower  Ganges,  axe 
entered. 

During  this  time  our  tourist  has 
not  been  idle,   but,  note-book   in 
hand,  has  been  jotting  down  what- 
ever appeals  to  his  eye  or  his  heart. 
Protected  by  two  screens  of  canvas 
projecting  from  the  windows  of  his 
oarriage,  which  mitigated  the  sim's 
rays,  and  but  partiaSy  annoyed  by 
the  liffht  dust  of  the  well-beaten 
road,  ne  has  proceeded,  at  a  rate 
varying  from  six  to  eight  miles  an 
hour.    At  every  six  xmles  he  finds 
the  stations  of  the  Transit  Company, 
with  from  five  to  eight  horses  for  the 
oouveyance  of  passengers  and  mails. 
At  every  fifbr,  sixty,   or   seventy 
miles  he  will  mid  a  new  coachmaiiy 
and  at  every  himdred  or  so  a  work- 
shop, where  the  wheels  and  axles  of 
bis  vehicle  are  carefully  overhauled 
and  greased.     The  horses  are  all 
■mall,  country  bred,  and  thou|^ 
unable  to  draw  heavy  weights,  will 
olten  get  over  the  six  miles  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour :  wo  have  known 
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t]ie  distance  done  in  thirty  minutes. 
The  coachmen  are  all  natives,  some- 
times sepoys  who  have  been  pen- 
sioned or  discharged,  who  drive  bj 
the  rein  and  stimulate  by  the  voice. 
Sutthe  start,  when  a  vicious  or  un- 
willing   animal   is   yoked   to    the 
carriage,  presents  features  to  which 
Mr.    Xeech's   pencil   alone    could 
do  justice,  and  which  might  daunt 
an    inexperienced   traveller.      The 
small    bay    or   white  galloway   is 
brought  K)rth  by  the  imited  efforts 
of  three   or  four  native  syces,  or 
grooms,  and,  with  every  expression 
of  endearment  or  tenderness,  yoked 
to    the    shafts.      The    wonaering 
traveller  is   warned,  by  words    if 
he  understands  them,  if  otherwise 
by  signs,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
carriage,  for  once  off  the  pace  is  tre- 
mendous.   The  coachman,  '  willing 
to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike,' 
stands  on  the  coach-box  with  lifled 
hand  and  slackened  rein .    The  horse 
with  head  down,  indignant  snort, 
and  outstretched  fore  le^8,is  adjured 
by  every  agreeable  remmiscence,  by 
every  endearinj^  epithet,  by  appeals 
to  his  honour,  nis  pedigree,  ana  his 
nobility  to  fly  like  an  arrow  down 
wind.    As  he  remains  fixed  to  the 
spot,  the  character  of  the  appeal 
is  changed.    Every  vocable  drawn 
from  a  language  fertile  in  Billingsgate 
is  hurled  at  his  head.  He  is  aibuamash, 
i.e,  a  notorious  vagabond  without 
ostensible  means  of   livelihood,  a 
thief,  and  the  son  of  a  thief,  a  dis- 
grace to  his  father,  and  his  mother's 
shame.   His  relations,  especially  the 
females,  come  in  for  their  share,  and 
coarse  vituperation  is  lavished  on 
his  aged  grandmother,  his  paternal 
aunt,  and  his  beloved  sister.  Sterner 
measures  must  now   be    resorted 
to.    Three  men  take  hold,  each  of 
the  spokes  of  as  many  wheels ;  a 
fourlh  ties  a  stout  piece  of  cord  to 
one  of  the  recusant  fore  legs,  and  by 
main  force  lifts  it  in  the  air.    Still 
the  animal  remains  like  a  lion  on 
three  legs  at  a  roadside  inn,  and  de- 
fies abuse,  encouragement,  or  force. 
At  length  his  patience  is  exhausted, 
the  carriage,  moved  by  ^e  united 
strength  of  three  men,  begins  to 
press  on  his  hind  quarters;  like  a 
true  native,  he  knows  that  there  is 
no  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Ions  since  written  on  his  forehead, 
ana  with   a  louder  snort  and   a 


terrific  plunge,  threatening  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  patched  harness,  he 
moves  off  at  a  hand  gallop,  and 
without  the  slightest  renewal  of  ill- 
temper  or  vice,  never  turns  to 
the  left  or  right  till  he  has  accom- 
plished his  appointed  stage.  This 
scene  is  repeated  at  intervals  along 
the  road,  at  first  to  the  astonish- 
ment, and  latterly  to  the  infinite 
relish,  of  the  tourist,  who  begins 
to  discover  in  these  incidents  how 
much  of  humour  unconsciously  is 
exhibited  by  the  low  Hindu  or 
Mussulman.  Of  course  this  unwil- 
lingness to  move  on  is  not  exhibited 
by  every  fresh  change — as  in  the  old 
coaching  days  of  Engknd,  before 
the  system  had  been  fully  matured. 
There  are  bad  teams  and  good 
ones :  horses  that  trot  for  three 
miles  and  walkTor  three  more:  horses 
that  start  well  and  end  badly,  and 
vice  versd :  horses  that  go  better  on 
three  le^  than  others  on  four: 
horses  with  galled  shoulders  and 
enlarj^ed  fetlocks :  in  short,  every 
description  of  animal  that  can  be 
purchased  for  sums  varying  from  £3 
to  £6,  But  we  are  bound  to  state 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
horses,  when  not  over-worked,  are 
excellent  draught-cattle. 

It  remains  for  us  to  describe 
the  rest-houses.  In  a  country  like 
India,  every  step  that  promotes 
social  convenience  must  be  flrst 
taken  by  Government,  and  it  is 
only  at  the  Presidency  and  some 
of  the  hu^er  cities,  such  as  Benares, 
Ailahabad,  and  Agra,  that  inns,  kept 
by  private  individuals,  await  the  tired 
traveller.  But  at  every  other  station 
being  the  seat  of  the  civil  power, 
in  all  large  cantonments,  and  at  in* 
tervals  of  fifteen  miles  on  the  road, 
the  Grovemment  has  caused  to  be 
erected  edifices  termed  dawk,  or 
post,  bungalows,  containing  two  and 
sometimes  more  rooms,  with  bed- 
ding, crockery,  and  appurtenances, 
and  two  servants  duly  salaried  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  all  comers. 
At  one  of  these,  a  neat  white-washed 
building,  with  a  thatched  roof,  the 
carriage  is  brought  up  at  breakfast 
time.  To  an  mquiiy  as  to  the 
state  of  the  market,  or  the  table, 
the  answer  peculiar  to  the  class  of 
persons  who  keep  rest-houses  or 
mns  anywhere,  is  at  once  returned, 
that  everything  is  to  be  had.     This, 
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on  stricter  inqairy,  is  found  to  mean 
that  hot  water,  milk,  and  eggs,  with 
perhaps  bread  and  a  grilled  fowl  (at 
that  moment  running  about  in  un- 
conscious happiness),  will  be  forth- 
coming. But  with  his  own  stores 
no  man  ought  reasonably  to  com- 
plain of  this  fare.  The  sum  charged 
for  the  occupation  of  the  buildme 
is  one  shilling  for  three  hours,  and 
two  for  the  whole  day,  which  is 
duly  credited  to  Government  by  the 
simple  process  of  an  entry,  under 
each  traveller's  hand,  in  the  tra- 
veller's book;  and  a  small  silver  coin 
will  generally  satisfv  the  khansa' 
man,  or  purveyor  ana  butler,  for  his 
supplies.  No  man  has,  we  think,  any 
right  to  expect  more  than  rest  and 
certain  refreshments  in  such  a  coun- 
try, or  on  such  a  line.  One  dawk 
bungalow  resemblins  another  in  all 
essentials,  our  traveuer  has  notmuch 
spare  time  to  devote  to  the  merits  of 
each,  but  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
varied  and  animated  picture  disclos- 
ing so  much  of  the  mercantile  impor- 
tance, or  the  political  or  social  state 
of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  out-door 
life  of  its  inhabitants,  whichrefreshes 
him  morning,  evening,  andmid-dav. 
As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  supply 
a  regular  'hand-book  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Eoad,'  but  to  give  merely  its 
prominent  features,  we  shall  group 
together  the  pictures  which  succes- 
sively are  presented  on  any  part  of  the 
road  for  mne  hundred  miles,  between 
the  two  extremes 'of  Calcutta  and 
Meerut.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  road  itself;  it 
is  as  straight  as  a  mathematical  line 
in  many  places,  and  as  smooth  as  a 
plane  superficies.  Wherever  a  ma- 
terial known  as  kunkur — a  kind  of 
gravel  found  in  veins — is  available, 
and  that  material  has  been  pounded, 
watered,  and  beaten  by  the  heavy 
wooden  hammer,  the  surface  is  more 
level  than  any  road  we  ever  saw  in 
macadamized  England;  occasionally 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  line,  a  river 
will  be  met  with,  not  yet  bridged, 
and  delay  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
expanse  of  sand  over  which  the 
travelling  carriage  must  be  dragged 
by  bullocks,  and  by  the  want  of 
suitable  ferry  boats.  One  river, 
the  Soane,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Yindhya  range  of  mountains 
iQ  the  centre  of  India,  has  hitherto 
baffled  tiie  skill  of  Indian  engineers. 


who  have  failed  to  hit  on 
for  bridgmg  it,  and  have  con 
themselves  with  vain  endeayours  to 
find  a  good  foundation  for  but- 
tresses, or  with  wild  estimates  of 
the  probable  expense.  It  is  no  slight 
matter  to  bridge  a  river  which  covers 
three  miles  £om  bank  to  bank, 
which  has  two  or  even  three  streams 
in  the  dry  season,  with  dreary 
wastes  of  sand  between  each,  and 
which  in  the  rains  sends  down  a  vast, 
turbid,  and  impetuous  mass  of  water 
•^Jlavumamnem — to  meet  the  lordly 
Ganges  somewhere  near  Fatna. 
But  measures  are  either  'under 
consideration,'  or  *  in  progress,'  to 
facilitate  the  transit  of  passengers 
and  goods  over  this  river — an  anair 
at  present  of  about  three  hours.  But 
putting  aside  occasional  delay  from 
unbri<&ed  rivers,  jaded  horses,  and 
repairs  hastily  executed,  the  journey 
is  neither  monotonous  nor  wearisome. 
For  animation,  for  serenitv  amongst  a 
people  prone  to  disregard  law,  for  an 
exhilarating  atmosphere  though  the 
locality  be  the  East,  for  a  aispla^ 
of  natural  peculiarities,  for  an  evi- 
dence of  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  country,  the  whole  thing  has 
no  parallel  even  in  Europe.  At  parts 
of  the  road  the  traveller,  amazed  at 
the  lines  of  bullock  carts  and  camels, 
and  the  succession  of  footsore  tra- 
vellers, inquires  to  what  particular 
mart  or  fair,  or  to  what  special 
solemnity  man  and  beast  are  wend- 
ing their  way.  To  his  astonishment 
he  is  informed  that  what  he  beholds 
is  the  ordinary  every-day  traffic  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Eoad.  For  the 
security  of  all  this  life  and  property 
he  is  content  to  take  the  police  sta- 
tions as  guarantee,  which  at  intervals 
of  two,  three,  or  four  miles,  awe  the 
vagrant  ofiender,  and  assure  the 
honest  trader  of  safety.  For  some 
time  after  its  formation  the  line  waa 
unprotected,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  Sikes  and  Fagans  of  Upper 
India  would  forego  the  chance  of 
plunder  where  the  constantly  moving 
Dodies  of  men  gave  at  once  the  hope 
of  success  and  immunity.  Thus  it 
happened  that  carta  were  plundered, 
pUgrims  stripped  of  their  ofierines, 
unsuspecting  travellers  were  de- 
coyed, drugged,  and  robbed,  and 
sometimes  murdered,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  corpses,  hastily  thrust  into 
the  roadside  jungle,  could  be  worth' 
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aayihiiif .  All  ifius  hm  now  been 
remedi^.  At  «ach  rabstantial 
whitewashed  goard-honse  may  be 
seen  the  occupants—one  perhaps 
hizily  stretched  on  his  couch,  another 
cooking  the  daily  meal  of  rice  or 
wheaten  flour  in  that  eternal  earthen 
pot,  a  third  burnishing  his  shield 
and  sword,  a  fourth  looking  after 
his  horse — ^for  some  of  the  police- 
men are  mounted.  Occasionally  a 
larger  building  attracts  attention. 
It  IS  a  Tahmldfflree,  or  station  of  one 
of  the  nativ'e  sub'collectors  of  land 
rerenue,  who  has  also  macristerial 
authority,  and  is  one  of  ten  or  twelve 
who  manage  the  concerns  of  a  dis- 
trict as  large  as  Hampshire,  under 
the  superintendance  of  his  Eoropean 
master,  the  collector  of  Boggley- 
wallah.  Then  another  kind  of  build- 
ing, apparently  a  huge  courtyard, 
with  high  walls  and  higher  gates, 
turns  out  to  be  a  choultry,  or  seraiy 
a  place  of  rest  for  native  merchants, 
where  th^  will  be  certain  of  meet- 
ing with  shelter,  security  from  cold 
and  plunder,  rest,  firewood,  and — 
for  a  consideration— supplies.  We 
have  at  length  found  out  that  there 
were  some  good  things  in  the  old 
Batire  regime  familiar  to  the  people 
and  suited  to  their  requirements ; 
wanting  only  that  support,  consoli- 
dation, or  p^tial  ame^ament  which 
the  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment can  so  eminently  afford.  'Berais 
are  in  use  all  over  the  East,  then 
why  not  have  them  on  a  line  of 
mum  importance  P'  thought  -a  late 
lamented  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
the  serais  were  set  up.  Government 
bazaars,  with  fixed  prices  and  fair 
weights,  are  another  form  of  the 
same  useful,  accommodating,  prac- 
tical, beneWent  statesmanship. 

But  who  are  thetraveUers  raising 
such  clouds  of  thin  dustP  whence  do 
they  come,  and  whither  and  with 
what  objects  do  they  tend  P  Those 
tents,  pitched  on  tae  cleared  and 
open  space  so  carefully  marked  oat 
by  substantial  pillars  of  masonry, 
belong  to  the  looth  regiment  of 
native  infantry.  The  ground  on 
which  they  are  encamped  is  rented 
by  Government  from  the  hmdowners, 
and  rigidly  reserved  for  this  sole 
purpose,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
.complaints  of  ravaged  crops  and 
wtat^  fields,  certain  to  arise  if  the 
t^edkless  sepoy  were  allowed  to  pitch 
his  tent  where  he  chose.  Nor  is  the 


forethought  of  Government  confined 
to  this  point  akme.  Supplies  are  at 
hand  from  native  dealers  privileged 
to  furnish  the  camp;  and  thoueh 
a  regiment  "rnvj  be  two  months 
under  canvas,  changing  its  station 
daily,  and  making  long  marches 
before  and  afi;er  sunrise,  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  inconyenience  is 
encountered,  or  that  disputes  arise 
between  ploughmen  and  men  of  the 
sword.  But  it  would  be  highly- 
unfair  to  imagine  that  the  road  is 
used  only  by  marching  regiments  and 
for  military  purposes :  Manchester 
lores  to  have  it  so,  but  the  fact  is 
exactly  the  reyerse.  For  one 
regiment  encamped,  or  marching 
in  steady  file  in  the  bright  dawn, 
will  be  found  carts  literally  by 
hundreds,  and  loaded  camels,  be- 
lon^ng'to  the  native  Bothschilds  of 
Delhi  and  Muttra.  These  creaking 
vehicles,  termed  ha^Jceries  by  the 
English  in  India,  though  the  word 
is  utterly  unknown  and  unintel- 
ligible to  the  natives,  drawn  by 
teams  of  four,  five,  or  six  bullocks, 
convey  cotton,  grown  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  to  the  merchant 
ships  of  the  Hooghly :  these  files 
of  camels,  each  connected  by  a  string 
passed  through  its  nose,  are  export- 
mg  a  consignment  ofgoods,  the  pro- 
perty of  some  rich  Hindu  commer- 
cial house,  with  correspondents  not 
only  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  but  in  Afghanis- 
tan and  Central  Asia,  a  cheque  from 
which,  drawn  in  your  name,  wOl 
be  readily  honoured  at  Ghuzni» 
Samarcand,  or  Asterabad.  A  sub- 
stantial Tehicle  with  a  thick  can- 
vas covering  to  keep  ofi*  the  dew  by 
night  and  the  sun  by  day,  of 
better  material  and  imposing  ex- 
terior, is  one  of  the  Grovernment 
bullock  trains,  which  conveys  public 
and  private  goods,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-four  mUes  a^day  along  the 
road,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  that  covered  cart,  the  hood  of 
which  resembles  the  gipsy  carts  of 
our  own  country,  are  concealed  the 
female  branches  of  a  man  who  ia 
changing  his  abode,  or  is  going 
to  indulge  his  wife  and  family  in  the 
expensive  luxury  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Juggemath.  Those  men,  of  hand* 
some  engaging  countenances,  stal- 
wart frame,  and  independent  bear- 
ing, are  sepoys  of  some  r^^ent 
stationed  far  down  in  Lower  Bengal, 
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avfuling  themselves  of  their  fttrlough 
to  visit  the  paternal  aores  in  Oade  or 
Sohilcund,  and,  like  Cincinnati,  to 
aid  for  a  time  their  lum-militKry 
brothers  in  gniding  the  plough. 
A  little  behind  them  oomes,  on  a 
slow  and  shaggy  pony,  ilie  Kavildar 
(seijeant)  of  their  corps.  He  is 
the  only  one  whose  means  we 
snffioient  to  allow  of  this  mode  of 
travelling,  or  whose  dignity  weodd  be 
compromised  by  anv  other ;  and  if 
you  oould  stop  ana  question  him, 
ne  would  tell  you  how  his  ikther 
fought  under  Lat  Lik  (Lord  Lake), 
his  grandfather  under  Coote,  and 
he  himself  at  Jella3abad,  Bobraon,  >or 
Chillian  walla ;  nor  will  he  be  slack  to 
eulogize  the  Gk)>veiniQent  of  the 
Company,  which,  alone  in  India, 
pensions  the  mainMd  or  wom^oiit 
soldier,  and  feeds  the  widow  and 
children  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
fight.  £ndleBS  is  the  \'ariety 
and  never-failing  the  «uooes8ian  of 
vehicles,  horse,  and  foot,  during  the 
day ;  at  least  three  or  four  camaffes, 
similar  to  that  of  our  traveller, 
will  meet  him  with  their  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  whence  he 
bas  come.  The  fortunate  soldier, 
escaped  from  the  ceaseless  drill  of 
a  regiment,  is  going  to  join  a 
coveted  appointment  on  'the^tafi** 
in  Calcutta.  The  sick  civilian, 
racked  with  fever,  is  about  to  seek 
health  in  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  resi- 
dence at  the  Cape,  or,  under  th« 
present  judicious  change  in  the 
rules,  in  a  trip  to  the  mother 
oountry;  or  it  is  a  public  func- 
tionary about  to  put  a  delicate 
wife  and  a  whole  nursery  of  children 
on  board  one  of  Green's  magnifi- 
oeirt  frigates,  and  to  know  no 
longer  tneir  genuine  devotion  and 
artless  love;  or  it  is  a  husband 
rushing  once  more  to  the  arms  of 
a  wife,  whose  constitution  has  been 
refitted  by  a  two  years'  residence 
in  England ;  or  it  is,  positively,  the 
M.P.  fer  a  large  manufacturing 
IBngHsh  town,  who,  primed  with 
shilling  pomjjDhlets  and  platform 
denunciations,iseometo  impeach  the 
Governor -General,  to  upset  the 
Company,  and  to  reform  every  de- 
partment in  India,  in  a  six  weeks' 
tour,  under  the  -able  and  imnortial 
guidance  of  Baboo  Duckintnrasin 
Chudcerbutty,a  Cabntta  auHionaire 
whose  ancestors  'cannot  be  traced  be- 
yond two  generations,  and  who,  some 


envious  people  wiQ  say,  is  the  most 
lucky  of  the  wealthy  merdhaste, 
created  and  fosteiedsinoe  the  adveot 
of  the  Givot  Compimy . 

jyr<or  would  it  be  less  amusing  or 
inteMtingtornqnireintothefortunn 
and  charactesB  of  others  of  Ihese  tra- 
vellers on  horsebaek  or  foot.  Cahul 
merchants,  Ai^an  traders,  smart 
Mohammedans,  to  be  known  at  onoe 
by  their  beaids,  jogalong  on  broken- 
down  Arabian  hones  or  handy  po- 
nies. iHieafeasiditheBieapalanqutiiuna^ 
bedbsarved— «  vemnant  of  a  barbane 
age,  «B  much  ont  of  place  as  a  two- 
horoe  ooadi  would  be  on  the  Great 
Wcatem.  In  it  reposes  the  portisr 
and  ghee-fed 'form  of  a  soion  of  one 
of  the  great  and  orthodox  Brahmins* 
— a  Baneorii  or  a  Mukaiji — Sheris- 
tadar,  or  nead  officer  of  the  civil 
court  of  Bishwstabad.  fie  is  on. 
honetrt,  determined,  uncompromis- 
ing Hindu  of  the  old  school;  be- 
lieves that  the  earth  rests  on  a  taa^ 
toise,  and  that  ziiin  is  water  emitted 
from  the  trunk  of  ludra's  elephant; 
will  have  nothing  to  do  wich  new 
fangled  nodes  of  travellini^;  sends 
his  sons  to  study  English  bteratoie 
at  the  Presidency  CoUege,  beoause 
without  such  Imowledge  there  is 
no  advancement  for  them  in  public 
life;  aees  no  success  attending  on 
the  exertions  of  missionaries,  and 
yet  only  hopes  that  the  old  religion 
win  last  oirt  his  time ;  and  wim  a 
mingled  wish  for  the  supremacy  fxf 
Shiva,  and  the  enduranee  of  the  rule 
of  British  authorities,  who,  unlike 
Mohammedan  viceroys,  never  throw 
pieces  of  beef  into  temples,  is  now 

foing  at  the  rate  of  forty^  miles  a 
ay  to  bathe  at  the  sacoed  ghauts  ef 
Benares,  to  besmear  his  person  witit 
cow-dung,  «nd  to  place  on  the  altar 
the  proceeds  of  many  bribes  wliidi 
he  has  *  eaten,'  to  speak  orientally, 
in  the  comfortable  assurance  that* 
as  a  general  rule,  he  had  only  taken 
them  from  the  rich  and  the  wealthy, 
or  from  those  who  really  had  right 
•n  their  side.  Behind  hnn,  in  hum- 
bler guise,  with  his  shoes  in  hia 
hand  and  not  on  his  feet,  and  with  a 
bundle  slung  to  a  stick  on  his  shoul- 
der, goes  Sam  Gband,  for  twenty 
years  head  bearer  or  valet  to  Mr. 
Bally  gunge,  of  thedvil  service,  wte 
is  goiag  to  see,  at  Muttra  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  place  where 
yenmg  Erishna,  me  Hindu 
Apollo,  sported  with  sixteen  thou- 
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to  prove  tliat  CuTier's  syBtem  was 
already  <  in  the  air  (vorbereitei),'  he 
alludes  to  the  similarity  of  Bu- 
dolphi's  classification. 

Jjet  us  pass  to  the  marrels  of  the 
microscope : — 

Leeawenhoek  ma  little  aware  how 
Urge  a  prospect  of  oi^ganic  life  he  was 
opening  to  our  view,  when,  in  the  year 
1675,  he  communicated  to  his  scientific 
friends  his  diaooveiy  of  the  UtUe  bell- 
shaped  animalcule,  now  known  as  one 

ries  of  an  immense  class,  and  called 
Vorticella  conviUlaria,  His  obser- 
Tations  were  published  in  one  of  the 
eaiiy  numbers  of  the  PhUosaphical 
Transactions:  much  discussion  on  the 
subject  ensued,  and  called  forth  the  wit 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  day.  How* 
ever,  the  records  multiplied,  and  now  we 
have  obtained  a  view  of  the  Infusoria, 
which  shows  them  to  be  the  most  widely 
diffused  and  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  all  the  fonns  of  organized  life. 
Wherever  Ehrenbei^wentm  his  trayels 
with  Humboldt^  he  there  detected  with 
his  microscope  some  of  the  manifold  forms 
of  these  animalcules ;  and  wherever  his 
pupils  have  repeated  his  observations, 
the  same  phenomena  have  been  pre- 
sented. Not  only  in  fresh  water,  but 
almost  over  the  whole  ocean,  species  of 
Infusoria  abound ;  if  you  catch  a  drop  of 
water  from  the  spray  that  rises  from  the 
paddle  of  the  steam- boat,  in  it  you  will 
hardly  fail,  with  an  adequate  magnifying 
power,  to  detect  some  specimens  of  this 
class.  When  Sir  James  Koss  and  his 
companions,  in  accordance  with  their 
directions,  took  up  the  film  from  the 
surface  of  the  Antarctic  Sea,  that  film, 
in  its  dried  remains,  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  siliceous  cases  of  the  Infusoria ;  in 
the  mud  brought  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  at  the  highest  southern 
latitudes  sounded  by  the  deep-sea  line, 
they  were  found;  and  they  have  also 
been  detected  in  the  sand  adhering  to 
specimens  dredged  up  at  Melville  Island, 
by  Captain  Parry ;  so  that  from  north 
to  south  poles,  and  in  all  ^intervening 
latitudes,  these  animalcules  are  diffused, 
and  extend  the  reign  of  animal  life 
beyond  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

At  first,  as  was  natural,  every 
microscopic  living  object  was  classed 
among  tne  Infusoria.  Subsequent 
researches  have  enabled  natunJists 
to  withdraw  from  this  class  many 
single-celled  locomotive  plants,  and 
many  embryos  of  worms,  insects, 
and  polypes.  Among  the  true 
Infusoria,  a  large  place  is  held 
by  the  Polygastria,  or  *many- 
atomached'  animalcules.      Let  us 


select  one  of  these.  It  is  simply  s 
nucleated  cell,  having  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  informed, '  organs  of  loco- 
motion, digestion,  and,  in  some 
species,  even  of  circulation  and 
generation.'  It  is  perhaps  useless 
to  complain  of  the  current  unphilo- 
Bophical  langua^,  which  gives  or- 
gans and  functions  where  no  such 
organs  and  functions  are ;  and  thus 
serves  to  perpetuate  old  errors  on 
the  relation  between  orsan  and  func- 
tion, not  to  mention  tiie  confusion 
into  which  it  throws  the  unwary. 
Anatomists  and  microscopists  have 
chosen  to  give  those  names,  and  we 
can  onlyacceptandexplain  them.  The 
reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
structure  of  these  JPolygastria  will 
therefore  understand  that  the  words 
locomotion,  digestion,  circulation, 
and  stomach,  do  not  imply  that  the 
animals  have  legs,  stomachs,  and 
vessels.  The  legs  are  represented 
by '  vibratile  cil£,'  which  we  may 
call  hairs  growing  from  their  surface, 
if  we  bear  in  mmd  that,  compared 
with  these  cilia,  the  smallest  hair 
culled  from  the  down  of  an  infant 
cheek  is  like  a  ship -cable  compared 
with  a  hair.  Yet  these  hairs  serve 
the  purpose  of  legs.  In  certain 
Polvgastria  the  ventral  cilia  are  of 
such  a  size  as  to  give  quite  a 
myriapodous  character  to  the  species 
creeping  alongthe  stems  of  plants. 
But,  says  the  J^ofessor, 

True  jointed  locomotive  members  are 
never  developed  in  any  of  this  minute 
and  primitive  race  of  animated  beings. 
They  retain,  throughout  life,  those 
simple  vibratile  organs  which  produce 
the  rotatory  movements  in  the  ova  of 
MoUuaca  whilst  imprisoned  in  their 
nidus,  which  are  the  agents  of  analogous 
movements  of  the  Mammalian  ovum  in 
the  fallopian  tube,  and  which  are  pro- 
bably  common  to  the  embryos  of  all 
classes  of  animals  at  that  early  period 
which  the  Polygastric  Infusoria  seem 
permanently  to  represent. 

These  ciha,  the  outward  instruments 
of  locomotion  in  Infusoria,  and  which 
are  retained  on  a  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  all  anl* 
mals,  most  probably  vibrate  by  virtue 
of  the  contractility  of  their  tissue. 

These  vibratile  cilia  which  con- 
stitute the  primitive  'organs'  of 
locomotion  or  the  lowest  organisms, 
are  also  the  first  actively  moving 
parts  of  the  highest  organisms :  the 
human  ovum  has  them !    They  are* 
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GaageSfe  and  leareB  tlie  whcde  of  that 
xicli  delta  to  its  abundant  natural 
waterwanra  or  to  roads  about  to  be 
made.  The  rice  of  a  thooaand  plaina, 
the  oranges  and  limeatone  of  Sy Ihet, 
the  timber  of  Mymensing,  the  fire- 
wood of  the  Sun^rbunds,  the  indigo 
and  aufar  of  Jesaore,  Dacca,  and  Pat- 
na»  find  their  way  to  the  great  mart  of 
Calcutta  by  aome  one  of  the  hundred 
atreama  that,  intersecting  the  alluvial 
■oil,  (flanging  the  boundaries  of  large 
estates,  grainially  detaching  in  one 
piaoe  braui  acres  which  they  re- 
attach in  another,  finally  pour  their 
contributions  into  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. Of  that  spl^idid  province, 
with  its  'strange  vegetation,'  its 
villages  buried  in  verdant  masses  of 
coeoa-nut,  date,  and  mango  trees,  its 
prolific  waters  teeming  with  every 
variety  of  the  fijuij-  tribe ;  its  deep 
tanks  or  reservours,  sometimes  a 
i|uarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length ; 
its  population,  un  warlike,  deficient 
in  spirit,  but  graceful  in  carriage, 
subtle  in  intellect,  apt  to  learn, — we 
traveller,  eicept  for  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  his  joumey,  will 
see  little  or  nothing.  It  may  be  that 
at  scMne  date  when,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel,  we  have 
Indian  tourists  not  by  imits  but  bv 
doxens,  and  'Murray's  Hand-booK 
lor  Indi%'  may  add  one  more  to  the 
catalogue  of  useful  appendages  to 
traveU  these  peculiarities  and  the 
places  above  enumerated  may  be  as 
well  known  aa  places  on  the  iJanube 
or  the  Nile. 

H»o  torn  nomina  enmt^  nunc  sunt  nne 
nofmine  terrs. 

But  our  present  object  is  to  lead 
the  way  to  the  objects  interesting 
rather  to  th«  general  traveller 
titan  to  the  eocmomist,  and  we 
purpose  to  give  merely  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  means  of  conveyance 
and  the  outward  aspect  of  things. 
As  far  as  Benares  there  is  nothing 
'  which  ought  to  detain  the  tourist 
any  longer  each  dajr  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  refreshment. 
By  making  only  short  stays  of  an 
hour,  morning  and  evening,  at  the 
lest  houses  on  the  line,  termed  in 
Indian  parlance  DamJk  Btmgaloios, 
Boiares  maj  be  reached  in  three 
days  and  three  ni|dita  from  Calcutta. 
The  first  hundr^  miles  takes  you 
ojer  a  dead  fiat»  with  the  same  green 
lice  fields^  towecing  ooooiMint  trees. 


thatched  villages,  and  road  made 
of  pounded  bricks  for  mile  on  mile. 
The  country  then  begins  to  rise  in 
gentle  undulations,  and  we  are 
warned  that  we  have  taken  leave  of 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  Bengsl. 
Years  ago— thousands  it  may  lukve 
been — the  sea  perhaps  rolled  its 
tide  over  the  flats  we  have  traversed, 
or  islands  covered  with  weeds  and 
brushwood  were  tenanted  only  by 
the  rhinoceros  and  the  alligator. 
For  the  next  hundred  and  fifly  miles 
the  road  rises  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation, sometimes  as  high  as  one 
thousand  six  hundred  leet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  ranges  of  hills 
— far  above  all  of  which  towers  the 
sacred  peak  of  Pkrasnath,  the  wor- 
shtppea  of  Jains,  nodd^g  with 
woods,  and  swarming  witn  wild 
animals, — ^remind  the  European  of 
some  of  the  passes  in  the  Jura,  or  of 
the  scenery  m  parts  of  Nassau.  The 
road  is  here  metalled,  as  it  is  termed 
in  official  language,  with  granite, 
a  profusion  of  which  lies  on  the 
very  ed^e  of  the  road.  Bridges  of  the 
same  scmd  material  are  thrown  over 
numerous  mountain  streams,  threads 
of  water  in  the  dry  season,  boiling 
and  turbulent  masses  in  the  rains. 
At  length  the  last  descent  is  passed, 
and  ihe  plains  of  Behar,  presenting 
features  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  Uiose  of  the  Lower  Ganges,  are 
entered. 

During  this  time  our  tourist  has 
not  been  idle,   but,  note-book    in 
hand,,  has  been  jotting  down  what- 
ever appeals  to  his  eye  or  his  heart. 
Protected  by  two  screens  of  canvas 
projecting  from  the  windows  of  his 
carriage,  which  mitmated  the  sun's 
rays,  and  but  partiaQy  annoyed  by 
the  liffht  dust  of  the  well-beaten 
road,  ne  has  proceeded,  at  a  rate 
varying  from  six  to  eight  miles  an 
hour.    At  every  six  miles  he  finds 
the  stations  of  the  Transit  Company, 
with  frcmi  five  to  eight  horses  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails. 
At  every  fift^,  sixty,   or   seventy 
miles  he  will  and  a  new  coachman, 
and  at  every  hundred  or  so  a  work- 
shop, where  the  wheels  and  axles  of 
his  vehicle  are  carefully  overhauled 
and  greased.     The  horses  are  all 
small,  country  bred,  and   thou||[h 
unable  to  draw  heavy  weights,  will 
often  get  over  the  six  miles  in  three- 
qtuupters  of  an  hour :  we  have  known 
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c  nvir.'cr,  *iimtrai]i|(  the  dis- 

mi  'u^u  •:   '2u!   7m£i*n*^i  hjuncw*  lie 

-^  '.^     :f  a    &   jaiui   zailop,  and 

▼-'.ijLTX  14?  •i:-:iiu«sc  mnewai  of  ill- 

«-»---»-r    ir   ^i*.    ^l•v♦»r    carnA    to 

Lir    .—    r  -*"^M  'ill  je  baa  acrf>in- 

£.  -1    .^   •:''-atk'<i  «tau«».     Tliia 

•  »-cp   ♦  ^'■••j.t.a  u  -nu^rraia  al«>n(; 

:i£    "dii.  JL    zTst   ii  die  at)Ci>nii»h* 

:i'  :.    ^.    ai:<f7v  *o   zhe   mtlnite 

'^  .-u    :     L.T  •«  *.nac  who   bt^tcin* 

;    ..  --  -n^    a  'iitrse  iiiiniii*iiCa  huW 
"Til. .    :    t'-.^^'  ur  aiu*uiuctou:fIjr   ia 

•" r»i     T  'tie    luw    Hmtiu    or 

'  M-  *in  *J(  <uar9e  tlua  unwil- 
CTLf*  ('  TLVT^  'tu  la  not  exhibited 
•-    ■-'•r^  iTMi  4ianire^-aa  in  the  old 

•  -*- •  c  SMT^  it  Fniditnd.  before 
Ttr  >TH«Tn  laa  utm  hulj  matured* 
T^  -.rr    11^    MfO.    '«!aiiia    and    k^hxI 

.■  ■*  V  fai-*  aat  tr-'C  for  thrre 
1  .••♦  J?*  raik.  fr*iir'!«inoiv  li4>r»ea 
1^,  -ur*  ▼•  1  md  -^d  bailly»  and 
■  •  •  r^-^  ...  rs«9  aat  .f'  Wtt«*r  on 
.r-^  -^  'Las  ituers  on  fuur: 
.-*•**  \  •:  ^'*il».«i  <>uoaiiii'n  and 
■:  irr»^i  •■*  vs  n  <iu»rt,  «rv»»ry 
,-^.j^. .;  .n  .|  uiixnai  *iiat  tTui  be 
•ii  r  ^u2u  i*arT»Di{  lr»mi  t*,j 
Jut  «f  irr  H^iind  Ui  ■♦i^te 
':a4  '3««r>»  'aan  ttvo-ciiinis  ()f  tlie 
:«'rH.%  *»iiffi  i«»i  'ivc'r- worked,  arc 
.^(•i.tiii   irniu;fit-«.*attif. 

t    rrmain«    ror    ua  to    d«»iNTif»e 
*!.••  -rf»i>*iuu>c».      In  a  <njantnr  like 
':*.«. -a*    o^rrr    <tvp   tiiat    pn  mo  tea 
^f.^A     "••a>»»nienit?    mti-'«t    l»«»    timt 
•aA.  •!   '>v    <•»  vfmmcnl,  and   it    ia 
■•11%    M    'Ui*    P'^^idfnry   aiid  0«>n)e 
t     ::i'  'ano*r'**::t*a,  surii  M  Hcnarpf, 
V  :  u:.«i>tta.  ftnd  .Wi^ra.  tiiAt  inn^,  k(*pt 
'«\  >n«.-%it*  i)«.iM*(iuai:».  await  the  tired 
'mt   •!•  r.   I^uc  at  trifrr  other  station 
'H.fk;  Mie  scat  of  tliV  ciril  power, 
*n   ul    arvi*  oantoomenU,  and  at  in* 
!«  r«t.V  oi  ri'U*vn  mile«  on  the  road, 
ttic  v^orvmotent  ka«  caused  to  be 
or»x  ti<4l  iv^ncva  termed  Jawl\    or 
(K »i .  l'(in4£«i.V« K containing  two  and 
^>itu-(:rti4*«i  more  rooms,  with  bed* 
v*  t^  cr<.vkenr.  and  appurtenaDcefl, 
%!tA  inko  senanta  duly  salaried  to 
Hi'ti  Aivr  to  the  wants  of  all  comers. 
-Vt  v'M^  v»f  these,  a  neat  w  hite-washed 
buildiu|c.  with  a  thatched  roof,  the 
c«ma^  is  brought  up  at  breakfast 
ltuie«      T6   an  inquiry  as  to  the 
state  of  the  market,  or  the  table, 
the  anawer  peculiar  to  the  class  of 
)H->rsoas  who  keep  rest-houses  or 
iiuM  anyw  here,  is  at  once  returned, 
thai  eTTffylhi&g  is  to  be  had.     This, 
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wHo  hare  failed  to  hit  on  ln^fMntex^. 
for  bridging  it,  and  have  cont«  ^ 


on  stricter  inqoiry,  is  fonnd  to  mean 
that  hot  water,  inilk,  and  effgs,  with 
perhaps  bread  and  a  grilled  fowl  (at 
that  moment  running  about  in  un- 
oonscioos  happiness),  will  be  forth- 
coming. But  with  his  own  stores 
no  man  ought  reasonably  to  com- 
pUin  of  this  fare.  The  sum  charged 
for  the  occupation  of  the  bmldms 
is  one  shilling  for  three  hours,  and 
two  for  the  whole  day,  which  is 
duly  credited  to  Grovemment  by  the 
simple  process  of  an  entry,  under 
each  trareller's  hand,  in  fJie  tra- 
Teller's  book;  and  a  small  silver  coin 
will  generally  satisfv  the  khansa' 
man,  or  purveyor  ana  butler,  for  his 
supplies.  No  man  has,  we  think,  any 
right  to  expect  more  than  rest  and 
certain  refreshments  in  such  a  coun- 
try, or  on  such  a  line.  One  dawk 
bungalow  resembling  another  in  all 
essentials,  our  traveller  has  notmuch 
spare  time  to  devote  to  the  merits  of 
each,  but  he  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
varied  and  animated  picture  disclos- 
ing so  much  of  the  mercantile  impor- 
tance, or  the  political  or  social  state 
of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  out-door 
life  of  its  inhabitants,  which  refreshes 
him  morning,  evening,  and  mid-day. 
As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  supply 
a  regular  '  hand-book  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Boad,'  but  to  give  merely  its 
prominent  features,  we  shall  group 
together  the  pictures  which  succes- 
iir ely  are  presented  on  an  v  part  of  the 
road  for  nine  hundred  miles,  between 
the  two  extremes  of  Calcutta  and 
Meerut.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  road  itself;  it 
is  as  straiKht  as  a  mathematical  line 
in  many  places,  and  as  smooth  as  a 
plane  superficies.  Wherever  a  ma- 
terial known  as  kunhur — a  kind  of 
gravel  found  in  veins — ^is  available, 
and  that  material  has  been  pounded, 
watered,  and  beaten  by  the  heavy 
wooden  hammer,  the  surface  is  more 
lerel  than  any  road  we  ever  saw  in 
macadamized  England;  occasionally 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  line,  a  river 
will  be  met  with,  not  yet  bridged, 
and  delay  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
expanse  of  sand  over  which  the 
travelling  carriage  must  be  dragged 
by  bullocks,  and  by  the  want  of 
suitable  ferry  boats.  One  river, 
the  Soane,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Yindhya  range  of  mountains 
in  the  centre  of  India,  has  hitherto 
baffled  the  skill  of  Indian  engineers. 


themselves  with  vain  endeayours  to 
find  a  good  foundation  for  but- 
tresses, or  with  wild  estimates  of 
the  probable  expense.  It  is  no  slight 
matter  to  bridge  a  river  which  covers 
three  miles  mm  bank  to  bank, 
which  has  two  or  even  three  streams 
in  the  dry  season,  with  dreary 
wastes  of  sand  between  each,  and 
which  in  the  rains  sends  down  a  vast, 
turbid,  and  impetuous  mass  of  water 
'^Jlavumamnem — to  meet  the  lordly 
Ganges  somewhere  near  Patna. 
But  measures  are  either  'under 
consideration,'  or  '  in  progress,'  to 
facilitate  the  transit  of  passengers 
and  goods  over  this  river — an  anair 
at  present  of  about  three  hours.  But 
putting  aside  occasional  delay  from 
unbri&ed  rivers,  jaded  horses,  and 
repairs liastily  ei^ecuted,  the  journey 
is  neithermonotonous  nor  wearisome. 
For  animation,  for  serenity  amongst  a 
people  prone  to  disregara  law,  for  an 
exhilarating  atmosphere  though  the 
locality  be  the  East,  for  a  display 
of  natural  peculiarities,  for  an  evi- 
dence of  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  country,  the  whole  thing  has 
no  parallel  even  in  Europe.  At  parts 
of  the  road  the  traveller,  amazed  at 
the  lines  of  bullock  carts  and  camels, 
and  the  succession  of  footsore  tra- 
vellers, inquires  to  what  particular 
mart  or  fair,  or  to  what  special 
solemnity  man  and  beast  are  wend- 
ing their  way.  To  his  astonishment 
he  is  informed  that  what  he  beholds 
is  the  ordinary  every-day  traffic  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  For  the 
security  of  all  this  life  and  property 
he  is  content  to  take  the  police  sta- 
tions as  guarantee,  which  at  intervals 
of  two,  three,  or  four  miles,  awe  the 
vagrant  offender,  and  assure  the 
honest  trader  of  safety.  For  some 
time  after  its  formation  the  line  was 
unprotected,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  Sikes  and  Fagans  of  Upper 
India  would  forego  the  chance  of 
plunder  where  the  constantly  moving 
Dodies  of  men  gave  at  once  the  hoi>e 
of  success  and  immunity.  Thus  it 
happened  that  carts  were  plundered, 
pilgrims  stripped  of  their  offerings, 
unsuspecting  travellers  were  de- 
coyed, drugged,  and  robbed,  and 
sometimes  murdered,  if  the  test^-  . 
mony  of  corpses,  hastily  thrust  into  • 
the  roadside  jungle,  could  be  worth' 
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m^mg  diemselveB  of  their  fbrlongh 
to  Tiflit  tlie  paternal  aeros  in  Oode  or 
Sohileand,  and,  like  Cineinnffti,  to 
aid  far  a  time  ikeir  Bon«iniIxtery 
brathera  in  gni^yoig  the  plough. 
A  little  behind  them  eomea,  on  a 
ttmr  and  ahaggy  pony,  the  Havildar 
(sefjeant)  of  their  eorpa.  fie  is 
the  only  one  whose  meana  ave 
Bufficient  to  allow  of  this  mode  of 
traTelling,  or  whoee  dignity  W0nld  be 
eompiomiBed  by  any  other ;   and  if 

Jon  ooold  atop  and  qnestion  him, 
e  would  tell  yon  how  his  &ther 
fought  under  Lit  Lik  (Lord  Lake), 
hie  grandfather  under  Coote,  and 
he  himaelf  at  Jellalabad,  Sobraon,  «r 
Chillianwalla ;  nor  will  he  be  slack  to 
eologise  the  Goyemment  of  the 
Company,  which,  alone  in  India, 
penaionB  the  maimed  or  wa!m«oiEt 
soldier,  and  feeds  the  widow  and 
diildren  of  those  who  feU  in  the 
fight.  Endless  is  the  variety 
and  never-failing  the  auooession  of 
▼ehieles,  horse,  and  foot,  during  the 
^y ;  at  least  three  or  four  carnages, 
similar  to  that  of  our  travefler, 
win  meet  him  with  their  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  whence  he 
has  come.  The  fortanate  soldier, 
esoaped  from  the  ceaseless  drill  of 
a  regiment,  is  going  to  join  a 
eoreted  appointment  on  'theatafl** 
in  Calcutta.  The  sick  civilian, 
racked  with  fever,  is  about  to  seek 
health  in  a  sea  voyage,  and  a  reai- 
denoe  at  the  Cape,  or,  under  the 
pnsacnt  judicious  change  in  the 
mlea,  in  a  trip  to  the  mother 
ooontry;  or  it  is  a  public  func- 
tionary about  to  put  a  delicate 
wife  and  a  whole  nursery  of  (^dren 
on  board  one  of  Green's  magnifi« 
sent  frigates,  and  to  know  no 
longer  t£eir  genuine  devotion  and 
srtless  love;  or  it  is  a  husband 
mshing  once  more  to  the  arms  of 
a  wife,  whose  constitution  has  been 
refitted  by  a  two  years'  residence 
in  England ;  or  it  is,  positively,  the 
M.P.  for  a  large  manufacturing 
Bndish  town,  who,  primed  with 
shilling  |NBnphlets  and  platform 
demLnciations,iBcemeto  impeach  the 
Governor  -  General,  to  upset  the 
Company,  and  to  reform  every  de- 
partment in  India,  in  a  six  weeks' 
tour,  under  the  able  and  impartial 
nidanoe  of  Baboo  DuckintWatn 
Chudterbutly,a  Caloutta  millionaire 
whoae  aneestors  ^cannot  be  traced  be- 
yond two  generations,  and  who,  some 


envious  people  will  say,  is  the  most 
lucky  of  the  wealthy  merdhaaia, 
created  a«d  fosteied  since  the  advesit 
of  the  Great  Company. 

J)>r<or  would  it  be  less  amusing  or 
intereetingtoinqnireintothefbrtuiKa 
and  charactefs  of  others  of  these  tra- 
vellers on  horsebaek  or  foot.  Calnil 
merchants,  Afghan  traders,  smart 
Mohammedans,  to  be  known  at  once 
by  their  beards,  jog  along  on  broken- 
down  Anbkm  homes  or  handy  po- 
nies, fiereandthereapalanqiainma^ 
beehsgi  \  ed— e  vemnant  of  a  oarbarie 
age,  as  xmich  out  of  place  as  a  two- 
hone  ooach  would  be  on  the  GresEt 
Western,  la  it  reposes  the  portiy 
and  ghee-fed  form  of  a  scion  of  one 
of  the  great  and  orthodox  Brahmins, 
-—A  iOSinerii  ore  Mukaiji — Sheris* 
tadar,  or  head  officer  of  the  civil 
court  of  Bishwatabad.  He  is  toL 
honest,  determined,  uncompromis- 
ing Hindu  of  the  old  -school ;  be- 
lieves that  the  earth  rests  on  a  tor- 
toise, and  that  rain  is  water  emitted 
from  the  trunk  of  Indra's  elephant ; 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  new 
fangled  modes  of  travellinfEf ;  sends 
his  sons  to  study  English  literature 
at  the  Presidency  Collie,  because 
without  euch  Imowledge  there  is 
no  advancement  for  them  in  public 
life;  sees  no  success  attending  on 
the  exertions  of  missionaries,  and 
yet  only  hopes  that  the  old  religion 
will  last  ont  his  time;  and  with  a 
mingled  wish  for  the  supremacy  of 
Shiva,  and  the  endurance  of  the  rule 
of  British  authorities,  who,  unlike 
Mohammedan  viceroys,  never  throw 
pieces  of  beef  into  temples,  is  now 
eoing  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a 
day  to  bathe  at  the  sacred  ghauts  ef 
Benares,  to  besmear  his  person  with 
cow-dung,  and  to  place  on  the  altar 
the  proceeds  of  many  bribes  whidi 
he  has  '  eaten,'  to  speak  orientally, 
in  the  comfortable  assurance  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  had  only  taken 
them  from  the  rich  and  the  wealthy, 
or  from  those  who  really  had  right 
an  ^eir  side.  Behind  hnn,  in  hun^ 
bier  guise,  with  his  shoes  in  his 
hand  and  not  on  his  feet,  and  with  a 
bundle  slung  to  a  stiok  on  his  shoul- 
der, goes  fiam  Chand,  for  twenfy 
years  head  bearer  or  valet  to  Mr« 
Bally  gunge,  of  the  civil  service,  who 
is  going  to  see,  at  Muttra  and  its 
neiirhbourhood,  the  place  where 
-     •  the        Hindu 
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sand  milkmaids;  or,  like  an  in- 
fant Hercules,  slew  an  enormous 
and  destructive  snake.  Nor,  amid  a 
crowd  of  pilgrims  hurrjing  down- 
wards to  me  great  festival  of  Jus- 
gemath,  must  we  omit  to  remark 
a  man  whose  look  tells  us  that, 
though  bound  on  a  long  trip, 
he  is  neither  sepoy  returning  to  his 
regiment,  nor  pilgrim  going  to  bend 
at  a  shrine.  The  practised  Indian 
official  would  hare  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  from  his  demeanour,  full 
of  hope  and  audacity,  the  Oomed- 
war,  or  man  seeking  for  employment 
as  a  policeman.  But  it  is  little 
matter  to  this  hungry  gentleman, 
withmoustachios  of  a  ferocious  twirl, 
whether  he  serve  a  rich  individual 
or  the  State.  Brave,  and  a  little 
disposed  to  bully,  with  shield  and 
sword,  and  perhaps  a  rusty  pistol, 
not  caring  to  endure  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  the  camp,  but  wishing  for 
an  active  career,  he  is  off  to  Lower 
Bengal,  and  he  can  be  backed,  if 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  execute  literal  orders  with 
fidelity  and  without  understanding 
their  purport,  to  confront  a  dozen 
Bengal  dacoits,  or  robbers,  and  to 
put  to  flight  a  whole  troop  of  the 
unwarlike  peasantry  of  Bengal;  while 
if  retained  at  the  country  house  of 
one  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  rich  landed 
gentry,  he  will  be  ready  to  do  any- 
thing which  his  employer  or  the 
great  man's  ffreat  man  may  require 
of  him, — to  plunder  a  fleet  of  boats, 
to  cut  and  carry  off  a  crop  of  indigo, 
to  set  a  village  on  Are,  and  to  oe 
prepared  for  single  combat  or 
tumultuous  melSe,  whenever  the 
invasion  of  a  neighbour's  boundary 
or  the  defence  of  his  own  land  may 
tempt  the  lord  of  broad  acres  to 
violate  the  law. 

Nor  is  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
road  less  worthy  of  remark  than 
the  passengers  who  tramp  along 
it.  At  this  season — the  middle  or 
end  of  November — ^the  surface  of 
the  plain  in  most  parts  is  covered 
with  the  second  crop  of  the  year. 
The  soil,  renovated  by  the  periodical 
rains,  sedulously  tilled,  and  irrigated 
by  artificial  means,  yields  two  hiur- 
vests  in  the  twelvemonth. 

Bis  gravidoB  cogant  fcBtns,  duo  tempora 
messis. 
The  variety  of  the  cropsi  with 


the  oriental  foliage  of  the  groves 
which  dot  the  landscape,  may  re- 
call .  to  the  traveller  the  exceed- 
ingly opposite  characteristics  of 
Italy  and  England,  France  and 
Palestine,  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  of  the  Thames.  The  farther 
we  proceed  firom  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  the  more  apparent 
is  the  comparative  want  of  rain 
and  the  necessity  for  human  means 
to  supply  that  want.  The  rice 
fields  are  left  behind— for  rice  will 
flourish  only  in  deep  loamy  bottoms, 
or  with  at  least  two  or  tliree  inches 
of  water  round  its  roots:  the 
bamboo,  with  its  graceful  and 
feathery  foliage,  begins  to  look 
sickly  or  to  disappear  altogether:  the 
cocoa-nut  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  seen :  the  open  reservoir,  more 
than  a  gunshot  in  length  and 
breadth,  with  the  high  encircling 
mound  overgrown  with  brushwood, 
gives  place  to  the  wells  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  feet  deep;  at 
most  of  these  may  be  seen  a  pair 
of  industrious  bullocks  drawing  up 
the  bucket,  which  is  to  supplv  the 
household  wants  of  the  husband- 
man, or  under  his  guidance,  and 
according  to  the  precept  of  Virgil, 
*to  murmur  hoarsely  over  the 
smooth  pebbles,  and,  gushing,  to 
refresh  tne  burning  fields/  The 
streams  or  rivers  which  cross  the 
road  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
more  than  half  dry.  Blades  of 
wheat  and  barley,  carefully  weeded, 
vigorously  shoot  above  the  pulve- 
rised soil,  or  in  some  places  are 
waiting  for  their  first  or  second 
instalment  of  water;  higher  in 
stem  are  seen  the  coarser  crops  of 
jowar  and  bajra  (Panicum  spicatum), 
the  food  of  thousands,  and,  at  in- 
tervals, sugar-cane,  mustard  and 
millet,  peas  and  vetches,  oats  and 
pulse.  Splendid  groves  of  mango 
trees,  with  massive  trunks  and 
dark  green  foliage,  impervious  even 
to  an  Indian  sun,  relieve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dull  unvarying  level. 
It  is  a  woik  of  charity,  and  we  may 
say  of  religion,  for  rich  and  sub- 
stantial men  in  this  country  to 
sink  a  well,  to  lay  down  a  flignt  of 
steps  to  a  river  or  reservoir,  to 
construct  a  resting-house  for  the 
weary,  or  to  plant  a  ffrove.  Shade 
and  water,  it  may  weu  be  conceived, 
are    two  things  which,  in  Upper 
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India,  xefused  or  sparingly  given  by 
natnre,  must  be  absolutely  created 
or  en(x>nraged  by  man.  The  least 
ofaeenrant  trareller  will  further  re- 
nuffk  the  entire  absence  of  any- 
tiiinf  like  pasture  land;  plots  of 
sterQe  or  uncultiyated  lana  he  will 
see  at  intervals ;  but  there  is  no  need 
for  him  to  seek  to  account  for  this,  as 
l£r.  Campbell  says  on  another  topic, 
by  some  '  dreaduil  cause  in  the  mis- 
goremment  of  the  country/  The 
soil  in  such  places  is  simply  satu- 
rated with  salt;  eveu  brushwood 
will  not  grow  on  it;  nor  could  Man- 
chester or  Young  India,  let  loose 
with  all  their  capital  and  philan- 
thropy, get  any  returns  from  such  an 
ungrateful  locality.  The  absence 
of  all  grazing  lands  in  this  part  of 
India — it  is  otherwise  in  the  Punjab 
— may  be  explained  by  the  great  pro- 
dnetiyeness  of  arable  land  and  grain 
crops,  and  by  the  fact  that,  some- 
how, the  peasants  do  manage  to 
feed  their  cattle  on  the  edges  of  the 
com  lands,  or  where  the  crops  have 
been  cut,  or  by  the  roadside,  — ^not 
that  this  practice  is  at  ail  conducive 
to  harmony ;  broken  heads  and 
bloody  sticks  being  the  constant  re- 
Bolts  of  a  man's  allowing  his  cattle  to 
stray  into  a  neighbour's  field,  he 
thinlcing  no  doubt,  with  Madffe 
Wildfire  at  Mummer's  bam,  that  tne 
'  blades  of  wheat'  will  do '  the  puir 
things  nae  harm.'  There  is,  then,  no 
pasture  land,  and  no  generally  re- 
cognised system  of  alternate  crop- 
ping, or  grain,  grass,  and  fallow,  as 
we  understand  it.  Another  striking 
feature  is,  the  entire  absence  of  jun- 
gle, forest,  or  wild  animals ,  occasion- 
ally, an  antelope  may  be  seen  to 
cross  the  road,  or  a  flight  of  wild 
ducks,  or  of  birds,  of  the  bittern  or 
crane  tribe,  may  wing  their  way  to 
a  marsh ;  but  ot  those  royal  animals 
which  are  identical  with  India  in  the 
minds  of  most  men,  and  of  their 
lesser  prey,  nothing  is  seen,  heard, 
or  known.  The  jungle  has  been 
fiurly  extirpated  by  the  axe  and  the 
plough;  it  has,  we  may  say,  re- 
treated to  the  bases  of  the  low  hills, 
to  the  huge  tracts  at  the  foot  of 
the  snowy  range,  or  to  districts 
added  to  our  dominion  at  a  later 
period.  But  here,  and  especially 
in  the  Doab,  or  Interamnis  of  the 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  there  are 
whole  districts,  larger  than  any  good 


sized  English  county,  in  which  the 
oldest  inhabitant  has  not  for  years 
seen  the  print  of  any  animal  of  the 
feline  tribe  larger  than  a  wild  cat. 
The  government  of  the  Company 
has  here  nobly  fulfilled  its  duty, 
eradicated  jungles,  destroyed  wild 
beasts,  re-peopled  deserts,  and 
created  marts. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  anything 
of  the  constitution  of  those  cele- 
brated village  communities  of  culti- 
vators, which  in  forms  more  or  less 
compact  and  perfect,  till  these  plains, 
may  find  all  they  can  desire  m  Mr. 
Campbell's  excellent  work.  Modem 
India  will  tell  them  how  land  is  held 
and  transmitted ;  how  the  co-ex- 
istent rights  of  landlords,  of  tenant 
Eroprietors,  and  of  Government  are 
armoniously  blended  and  pre- 
served ;  how  revenue  is  punctually 
exacted  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
indulgence  and  firmness ;  what  care 
is  taken  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence and  vitality  of  these  co-parce- 
ncrs  by  the  resolute  exclusion  of 
foreign  elements  tending  to  discord 
and  htigation ;  how  rival  factions  can 
exist  in  the  little  world  of  village 
politics,  and  yet  regulate  instead  of 
shattering  the  machine ;  how  capital 
is  everywhere  strength  ;  how  paro- 
chial men  of  office  are,  in  every 
country,  men  of  importance.  There 
is,  pernaps,  no  country  in  the  world 
where  so  minute  a  record  of  the  va- 
riousholdings  of  land  is  preserved,  or 
where  so  much  reliable  information, 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and 
the  substance  of  the  a^iculturist, 
is  readily  available  as  in  the  pro- 
vinces known  familiarly  in  India  as 
the  JN'orth-western  Froyinces,  under 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ap^ra. 
Go  into  that  whitewashed  building, 
surrounded  with  verandahs,  the 
steps  of  which  are  crowded  with  na- 
tives, some  idle  and  lounging,  some 
half-asleep,  some  with  long  strips  of 
paper  in  their  hands  crammed  with 
close  Persian  writing,  some  having 
money  to  deliver  and  some  money 
to  receive,  some  with  complaints 
of  the  undue  severity  of  the  native 
sub-collector,  some  with  reiterated 
asseverations  that  the  heavens  are 
of  brass,  and  the  earth  of  iron.  Go 
there,  we  say,  confidently,  and  name 
any  one  village  amongst  the  hun- 
dreds which  you  have  passed  by,  and 
in  ten  minutes   the    active  native 
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official  who  keeps  the  leoordB  of  the 
ooUectorate — ^for  such  is  the  bnild- 
ing^— tidceted  mid  arranged  on 
shelyes  reaching  from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  ceiling,  will  biisg  out 
papers  that  gire  every  information, 
not  merely  as  to  what  the  Tiflage  in 
question  pays  in  the  aggr^nte, 
and  by  what  particular  castes  it  is 
inhabited,  but  as  to  the  exact  nmn- 
ber  of  holdings  into  ivhich  it  is  snb- 
divided,  and  what  is  the  demand  of 
reyenue  on  acoomut  of  Government 
assessed  upon  each.  Kay,  if  neeee- 
sary,  every  field  can  be  pointed  ont 
in  a  map  yearly  furnished  by  an 
official,  termed  the  Potwarree,  or 
village  accountant,  with  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  by  death  or 
otherwise  during  the  last  twelve- 
month :  farther  statistics,  if  need- 
fiol,  are  forthcoming,  and  the  in- 
quisitive visitor  may  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  amount  of  litigation  con- 
nected with  the  land,  the  division 
of  the  inheritance  of  a  father  among 
four  brothers,  the  expense  necessary 
to  sink  a  weH— for  irrigation  must 
obvioiisly  be  considered  m  fixinc;  tiie 
revenue — ^the  kind  of  soil  prevsJent, 
Ottltivated,  cultorable,  or  sterile  and 
irreclaimable ;  the  crops,  and  froit  or 
timber  trees  grown  in  the  locality, 
the  special  endowments  for  chari- 
table or  religious  purposes,  if  any ; 
the  local  mauu&ctures,  and  tue 
neighbouring  markets.  To  add  to 
this  mass  of  information,  a  census 
has  lately  been  taken  by  the  careful 
and  judicious  inquiries  of  the  Euro- 
pean local  aumorities  and  their 
active  local  subordinates,  who 
between  them  have  managed  to  eet 
at  details  which  can  be  depenaed 
on,  and  without  exciting  ctistruBt 
and  opposition,  have  numbered  the 
inmates  of  every  house  in  whole 
districts.  For  it  must  be  under- 
stood, that  as  taxation  in  India  of 
artides  of  comfort,  oonvenienee,  or 
luxury  is  unknown,  and  as  the  In- 
dian peasant,  or  landlord,  pays  lite- 
rally nothing  bothis  landrevenue  and 
a  moderate  salt-tax,  while  further 
taxfttion  is,  though  not  dreaded, 
aometimee  discussed  as  a  possibility 
— ^  has  hitherto  been  considered  al- 
most impossible  to  send  round  a 
batdh  of  officials  to  make  any  requi- 
site inquiries  without  their  bemg 
baffled  ny  toothy  or  assumed  stu- 


pidity, and  perhaps,  being  met  with 
violence. 

When  an  inquisitivenative  official, 
with  a  brass  badge,  a  reed  be- 
hind his  ear,  and  an  inkhom  in  his 
hand,  is  seen  ^oing  the  rounds  of 
every  house  in  a  village,  and  making 
curious  inquiries  as  to  the  number 
of  its  inmates,  the  population,  often 
quick  and  intelligent,  suddenly  be- 
come cloudy  and  dull:  the  women 
shriek:  the  children  abscond :  some 
men  mutter  indignantly  at  the  ill- 
bred  offioiid  imlertaBence  wluch 
presumes  to  inquire  after  a  man^s 
womankind :  while  others,  who  have 
a  vague  dread  of  aome  visitation* 
they  know  not  what,  get  up  a  ru- 
mour that  the  Koompuni  BaJiadwr 
is  ^oing  forcibly  to  convert  the 
natives,  to  tax  meir  earthem  pots 
and  kitchen  utensils,  to  csrry  off 
their  cattle  to  feed  the  army  of 
the  Punjab,  to  sell  th^  wives  in 
slavery  to  the  Emperor  of Jiladras  (!), 
and  to  send  their  children  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  a  Baja, 
who  lives  far  away  to  the  south,  and 
who  is  in  want  of  a  whole  batch  of 
tender  young  innocents  to  appease 
the  anger  of  some  incensed  divini- 
ties. Ko  matter  how  absurd  the 
rumour,  how  monstrous  the  suppo- 
sition, liow  solemn  the  denial  or  the 
hapless  officiaL  That  these  absurdi^ 
ties  have  arisen,  no  one  knows  how, 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  in 
the  teeth  of  common  sense,  and  in 
spite  of  the  universal  belief  that  the 
British  government  is  the  poor 
man's  stay,  is  well  known  to  every 
officer  of  experience  ;  and  we  can 
ourselves  testify  to  some  within 
our  own  knowledge.  A  di^  after- 
wards, the  whole  village  may  be 
ashamed  of  its  oreduliiy:  the 
elders  may  bow  down  in  humilia- 
tion before  the  reproaches  of  the 
collector:  half  the  ryots  may 
abscond  for  very  shame:  but,  at 
the  time,  Ihe  report,  originating 
sometimes  in  i^orance  and  some- 
times in  mahoe,  runs  like  fire 
amongst  stubble:  words  are  fol- 
lowea  by  blo^iii :  &e  quick  passions 
of  the  peasantry  are  excited,  and 
the  luckless  inquirer  into  Malthu- 
sian  statistics  is  gkd  if  he  can  get 
away  with  a  whole  skin. 

W.  S.  S-K. 
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ROBERT  BEOWNINGifl  a  name 
which  will  Berv«  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  English  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  point  the 
moral  of  geniuB  unfaithful  to  its 
trust.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
those  gifbs  which,  duly  cultivated, 
enable  a  man  to  become  a  fine  poet, 
he  has  chosen  to  let  them  run  wild ; 
and  what  might  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful garden  is  but  a  wilderness  oyer- 
grown  with  a  rank  and  riotous  ve^e- 
totion.  Writer  of  plays,  of  philo- 
sophical poems,  of  oramatic  lyrics, 
he  has  in  each  class  giyen  eridence 
of  strong  natural  powers  weakened 
by  self-mdulgence,  by  caprice,  by 
hankering  a^er  ori^nality,  by  aU 
the  mental  yices  which  are  but  so 
many  names  of  yanity  and  self-seek- 
ing. Instead  of  looking  on  his  gifts 
of  imagination  and  ot  intellect  as 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
oihera,  and  as  imposing  on  him  the 
duty  of  training  their  rude  forces 
into  a  perfect  faculty  of  song,  he  has 
just  got  out  of  them  the  utmost  pcr- 
sonalpleasure  that  they  would  yield 
with  tne  least  possible  trouble.  The 
new  'dioughts,  the  passionate  emo- 
tions, which  niake  lite  so  rich  to  men 
of  the  poetie  nature,  he  has  enjoyed 
keenly,  and  they  have  been  to 
him  impulses  to  express  himself  in 
yarious  forms  of  rhythmical  art. 
But  art,  except  as  this  mere  vehicle 
and  vent  for  his  own  intellectual 
energy,  he  has  neglected ;  its  mecha- 
nism is  troublesome,  its  processes 
imply  self-restraint,  laborious  dis- 
cipline, and  patient  exercise  of  judg- 
ment; itsprmcipal  object  is  to  com- 
mimicate  to  others  what  the  artist 
feels  and  knows.  And  Mr.  Brown- 
ing not  seeming  to  care  for  the 
enjoyment,  or  tiie  instruction  he 
could  afibrd  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
only  to  ease  his  own  conceiving 
mind  and  fervent  heart,  naturally 
enough  refuses  to  submit  to  toil 
which,  after  all,  would  probably 
lessen  the  actual  pleasure  of  oom- 

1)OSTtion,  and  by  refining  his  taste, 
ower  his  estimate  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions. WeB,  if  man  was  not 
sent  here  to  help  his  fellow-man,  if 
men  of  genius  especially  were  not. 


by  the  mere  possession  of  Ihat 
genius,  emphatically  singled  out  to 
be  the  helpers  of  their  kind,  this  wan- 
tonness would  be  quite  intelli^ble. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  pains  by  which  such  a 
poet  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  for  instance, 
makes  his  poems  as  good  and 
perfect  as  he  can,  before  ofiering 
them  to  ihe  public,  ever  meets  with 
general  appreciation,  inasmuch  aa 
such  painstaking  in  a  writer  demands 
a  corresponding  painstaking  in  the 
i«ader.    And  !t£mote  m^  it  be 

Suestioned  whether  the  fervid 
uency  of  a  writer  who  pours  his  full 
stream  of  words,  careless  how  much 
mud  is  held  in  deposit  by  the  flood, 
is  not  aecompamed  by  a  larger 
amouixt  of  gross  sel^satisfactIon 
than  the  rigid  self-restraint  of  the 
writer  who  checks  the  rapidity  of 
his  current,  and  lets  the  mud  fall  to 
the  bottom  before  he  presents  the 
cup— which  should  be  the  cup  of 
healing — to  the  nations.  On  the 
Epicurean  theory,  there  is  small 
doubt  that  Mr.  Browning  is  right ; 
it  is  far  pleasanter,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  do  one's  work  in  the  way 
that  gives  one  least  trouble.  And 
as  for  fame,  or  its  counterfeit,  popu- 
larity, there  are  silly  people  enough 
in  fhiglish  society,  who  look  onthiB 
carelessness  as  tne  fitting  and  only 
garb  of  genius ;  who,  if  a  poet  will 
but  be  slovenly,  will  applaud  his 
graceful  audacity,  and  it  obscure, 
will  worship  his  profundity.  And 
thus  laziness  and  vanity — the  two 
most  fatal  forms  of  selfishness — do 
their  worst,  and  the  cliaues  are  in 
admiration  at  one  of  tne  saddest 
sights  under  God*s  sky,  when  the 
light  that  came  from  heaven  buma 
murkier  and  murkier  in  apoet's  soul ; 
and  instead  of  making  God's  world 
more  intelligible  by  unfolding  the 
beautyand  meaning  of  its  objects  and 
events  with  loving  care  and  grate- 
ful painstaking,  he  scrawls  down  the 
first  rough  hints  that  suggest  them- 
s^es  to  nim,  and  will  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  make  them  legible. 
We  blame  the  man  who  wastes 
bodily  strength  and  beauty  in  lazi- 
ness  or   aimless   feats,  while   we 
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are  far  too  lenient  to  men  of 
high  mental  power  who  allow  their 
faculties  to  decay  through  want  of 
proper  training,  or  to  become  dis- 
torted through  false  and  inferior 
aims.  We  condemn  the  man  who 
hides  his  one  talent  in  the  earth, 
and  refuses  to  put  it  to  its  uses ; 
what  shall  we  say  to  him  who,  pos- 
sessed of  ten  talents,  wants  the  self- 
respect  which  would  dictate  their 
perfect  development,  and  the 
genuine  regard  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, which  would  enjoin  their 
strenuous  employment. 

This  may  be  thought  a  somewhat 
harsh  and  rude  tone  to  adopt 
towards  a  man  for  writing  poems 
disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  want- 
ins  m  the  graces  of  a  finished  art. 
Ir  poetical  genius  were  showered 
upon  men  and  women  with  unsparing 
hand — if  a  man  with  the  capacity  for 
becoming  a  true  poet  were  of  every- 
day occurrence,  one  more  or  less 
would  be  very  little  matter,  and  the 
due  cultivation  of  his  gifts  would 
chiefly  concern  himself.  It  is  be- 
cause such  poetical  faculties  as  Mr. 
Browning  had  given  him  by  nature 
are  not  the  ormnary  endowment  of 
men — because  such  faculties  rightly 
employed  we  believe  to  be  a  most 
precious  boon  to  the  nation  among 
which  they  are  exercised,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  treat  him,  not  as  a 
whimsical  person  who  chooses  to  be 
eccentric  in  a  matter  indifferent  to 
the  world,  and  defrauds  himself  alone 
by  his  caprice,  but  as  one  who, 
cnoosing  to  make  himself  a  law  and 
.  idol  to  himself,  defrauds  the  world 
at  large  of  what  they  would  be  the 
happier  and  the  wiser  for  possessing. 
He  commits  the  crime  of  a  man 
who,  entrusted  with  the  germ  of  a 
great  scientific  discovery,  and  en- 
dowed with  faculties  to  work  it  out 
to  a  clear  result,  refuses  to  undergo 
the  labour  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  believe  tnat  Mr.  Brown- 
ing might,  had  he  chosen,  have 
become  the  interpreter  of  our 
modern  life  to  us  in  dramas  that 
would  have  recalled  the  force  and 
clearness  of  the  Elizabethan  day. 
We  believe  that  he  could  have  sung 
the  passions  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  time  with  a  lyric  intensity  which 
would  have  purified  the  rough  ore 
of  our  life  of  its  prosaic  dross,  and 
have  reacted  on  that  life  to  make  it 


deeper,  truer,  and  more  human. 
He  possesses  exactly  that  combina- 
tion of  curious  and  extended  obser- 
vation of  mankind,  with  a  subtile 
power  of  analysing  motives  and  a 
vivid  imagination,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  great  dramatist.  He  shri nks 
from  no  facts,  does  not  pick  his  path 
with  delicate  step  along  the  world's 
highway,  fearful  of  dirtying  his  feet, 
is  startled  at  nothing,  peers  ^lith 
scrutinising  glance  into  byeways, 
alleys,  and  noisome  dens,  and  what 
he  sees  he  can  record,  not  with  the 
cold,  natural-history  voice  of  a 
speculator,  but  the  living  tones 
of  a  man  who  enters  into  the  human 
and  passionate  element  in  all  the 
varied  world  of  suffering  and  enjoy- 
ment, of  virtue  and  of  crime,  of 
good  and  evil.  To  fill  his  mind 
with  the  elements  of  dramas,  to 
enter  by  sympathy  into  the  lives, 
characters  and  conduct  of  others, 
has  plainlj^  been  the  business  of  his 
life.  What  we  complain  of  him  for 
is,  that  he  has  been  satisfied  with 
this  ;  that  the  stir,  and  business,  and 
passion  of  the  scene  has  been  aJl  he 
cared  for ;  that  what  it  all  meant  has 
seldom  seemed  to  occur  to  him  as 
worth  asking ;  that  even  for  its  mere 
dramatic  interest  he  has  not  cared, 
except  as  a  passing  spectacle,  keep- 
ing nis  appetite  for  excitement  on 
the  stretch.  That  what  he  saw 
clearly  for  a  moment  he  was  bound 
to  render  as  clear  to  others  as  lan- 
guage could  make  it,  he  seems  never 
to  have  dreamt;  the  scrawl  that  served 
to  jot  down  his  memoranda,  the  few 
rou^h  notes  that  his  momentary 
feehng  completed  for  him,  seem 
generally  to  have  exhausted  his 
interest  in  the  revelations  made  to 
him.  Not  only  does  he  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  moral  problems  which 
a  wide  experience  of  men  presents 
to  him ;  he  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  write  the  problems  out 
legibly  for  others  to  study.  His 
longest  poem,  Sordello,  is  so  un- 
intelligible from  beginning  to  end, 
that  we  once  heard  an  a^ent  ad- 
mirer of  his,  and  an  accomplished 
man,  acknowledge  that  only  at  the 
third  careful  reading  could  one 
begin  to  see  what  the  poem  at  all 
meant;  and  that  to  the  last  only 
faint  glimmerings  of  light  flitted 
amid  the  chasms  of  black  darkness. 
Paracelsus  is  a  grand  conception, 
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ntteiiy  abortive,  throu^  hasty 
execation  and  slipshod  verbiage. 
Pippa  Passes  is  a  chaos  of  fine 
material,  through  which  a  grand  pur- 
pose begins  the  creative  organising 
movement,  but  leaves  off  with  the 
merest  hint  of  what  the  work  might 
have  become  had  the  natural  powers 
of  the  writer  been  effectuauj  dis- 
ciplined. Even  of  the  short  dra- 
matic lyrics,  scarce  one  approaches 
even  completeness  of  conception, 
and  certainly,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, they  are  miserably  short  of 
attainable  perfection  in  execution. 
They  are  too  often  mere  hints, 
rough  sketches,  requiring  clearer 
statement  of  facts,  more  careful 
elabcntttion  of  both  phrase  and  * 
rhythm.  Evervwhere  alike  one 
finds  evidence  of  power  not  half  put 
forth,  of  first  thoughts  printed  in- 
stead of  best  thoughts,  a  facility  of 
execution  aimed  at,  the  right  to  and 
facultr  of  which  have  not  been 
earned  by  previous  labour.  A 
genius  everywhere  profuse,  striking, 
vi^rous,  but  which  mixes  indis- 
cnminateiy  weeds  and  flowers, 
utters  itself  always  at  random,  and 
as  often  misses  as  hits  its  mark. 
Such  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  character 
of  the  poems  wnich  Mr.  Browning 
has  hitherto  published.  If  his  aim 
has  been  simplv  to  prove  himself  a 
clever  man,  he  nas  succeeded ;  if  he 
has  aimed  at|  making  his  fellow- 
creatures  wiser  and  happier  through 
the  talents  bestowed  upon  him,  his 
success  has  fallen  miserably  short  of 
what  might  have  been  attained  by 
the  simple  resolution  to  speak  as 
inteUigioly  as  he  could  what  he  had 
to  say.  His  new  volumes  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  faults  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  We  could  select 
leareeiy  one  poem  from  these  two 
volumes — ^with  the  exception  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  poems  to  be  specially 
mentioned — which  was  not  more  or 
less  spoiled  by  the  most  obvious  and 
easily  removable  faults,  either  of 
conception  or  execution,  or  both. 
Many  of  them  are,  as  they  stand, 
utterly  unintelligible;  the  incidents 
to  wluch  they  refer  being  neither 
stated  nor  deducible  from  the  com- 
ment. Mr.  Browning  may  possibly 
hold  the  key  to  these  enigmas ;  or 
here  and  there  one  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's intimates  may  guess  at  the 
eircumstanoes  to  which  the  poems 


refer.  But  this  is  pure  impertinence, 
to  publish  poems  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  a  private  occurrence,  or 
a  conversation  to  which  the  public 
is  not  admitted,  and  of  which  it 
hears  only  so  much  as  has  no  mean- 
ing by  iteelf, — just  illustrating  the 
selfish  temper  and  carelessness  for 
the  gratification  of  others  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  Mr.  Browning's 
faults.  Of  course  Mr.  Browning 
has  a  fine  reason  to  gire  for  what  we 
attribute  to  carelessness  and  slovenly 
haste.    He  tells  us  that  : 

Grand,  rough  old  Martin  Luther 
Bloomed  fables,  flowers  on  furze, 
Tfie  better  the  uncovther: 
Do  rosea  gtUk  like  hum  f 

A  question  we  might  answer  by 
another  somewhat  more^to  the  pur- 
pose,— ^Are  burrs  loved  and  prized 
like  roses  P  If  an  irritated  feeling  of 
having  been  balked,  disappointed,  de- 
frauded, be  an  essential  element  in 
the  impression  poetry  should  make, 
Mr.  Browning's  burrs  undoubtedly 
often  attain  their  success.  Only  that 
as  the  public  has  the  option  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  burr — ^infliction  or  not, 
even  this  success  is  partial.  Then 
^ain  there  is  a  fable  applied  to 
Keats,  of  a  fisherman  on  the  Tyrian 
coast,  who  fished  up  the  murex,  of 
which  straightway  artificers  and 
handicraflsmen  made  purple  dyes, 
and  dyed  silk,  and  got  fame  and 
riches,  while  the  poor  fisherman  to 
whom  the  raw  material  of  the  dye 
was  owing  got  neither. 

Mere  concha !  not  fit  for  warp  or  woof! 

TtXL  art  comea,— «ome8  to  pound  and 
squeeze 
And  darify, — refines  to  proof 

The  liquor  filtered  by  degrees. 
While  the  world  stands  aloof. 

And  there's  the  extract,  flaaked  and  fine. 
And  priced,  and  saleable  at  last ! 

And  Hobbs,  Nobbs,  Stokes  and  Nokes 
combine 
To  paint  the  future  from  the  past. 

Put  blue  into  their  line. 

Hobbs  hints  blue, — straight  he  turtle 
eats. 
Nobbs  prints  blue,  ^claret  crowns  his 
cup. 
Nokes  outdares  Stokes  in  azure  feats, — 
Both  gorge.  Who  fished  the  murez  up  T 
What  porridge  had  John  Keats  t 

Now,  this  is  both  unfair  to  John 
Keats,  and  false  in  feeling  besides. 
The  author  of  8t  A^nes*  Eve  was 
not  deficient  in  art,  whatever  the 
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boy  who  wrote  JSndymUm  mtkj 
have  beea ;  and  the  fame  of  KeatiB 
staads  at  least  as  high  as  his  pro- 
dactioiui  justify,  and  allows  a  oon- 
aiderable  margin  over  for  the  pro- 
mise of  only  lulf-deyeloped  powers. 
And  the  theory  itself,  that  the  so- 
called  orieinator  in  poetry  is  de- 
£randed  of  his  fame  by  the  world, 
which  bestows  its  admiration  on 
those  who  seize,  and  elaborate,  and 
refine  his  imperfect  hints,  at  once 
unduly  exaggerates  the  powers  im- 
plied m  such  originality,  and  under- 
rates those  of  the  artist  whose  genius 
absorbs,  digests^  and  reproduces,  or- 
ganically recombined,  what  has  been 
less  seryioeablr  employed  by  the  dis- 
coverer. Indeed,  we  are  so  depen- 
dent on  those  who  hare  nreceded 
us,  and  those  who  sunroima  us,  that 
originality  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  thorough  assimilation  and 
repfoduction  in  firesh  forms  is  some- 
what absurd.  And  to  return  to  Mr. 
Browning's  illustration,  we  suppose 
he  woidd  not  coolly  argue  that  the 
fisherman  who  funiished  the  mi^ 
terial  of  blue  paint  was  really  a 
greaiter  genius  than  the  painter  who 
employed  it  upon  a  picture.  And 
witn,  respect  to  himself  we  really  do 
not  see  in  what  peculiar  sense  he  can 
justify  his  own  roughness  and  ob- 
scurity by  any  claim  of  originalit;^. 
The  passions  he  describes  are  fami- 
liar,— the  characters  ho  draws  are 
not  more  new  than  those  of  any 
other  writer  who  looks  into  life  for 
his  materiaL  Originality,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  he  certainly  has ; 
that  is,  he  looks  about  him  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  school,  or  sect,  or  party ; 
he  wanders  nretty  much  at  will 
through  God  s  and  the  Devil's 
world,  and  does  not  keep  himself 
within  four  walls,  however  ample 
and  well  furnished.  That  is  the 
only  meaninff  of  orieinality  that  is 
worth  anythmg,  ana  this  scarcely 
ttcdiades  neoeMarily  the  qualities 
of  the  artist  by  wnich  alone  the 
knowledge  gained  can.  be  com- 
municated in  such  a  manner  as 
to  win  the  permanent  attention  of 
mankind.  Keats,  his  favourite, 
died  almost  in  his  nonage,  and  yet 
in  the  few  yeara  he  lived,  his  art 
grew  even  more  than  his  eenius,  if 
we  are  reluctantly  obliged,  for  the 
nke  of  dear  distinotions,  to  s^arate 


what  are  but  form  and  substance* 
Mr.  Browning  has  been  before  the 
public  twenty  years  at  least,  and 
nii  art  is  as  awkward  and  rude  and  . 
ineffective  now  as  it  was  at  first* 
Neither  Keats  nor  Martin  Luther 
will  serve  his  turn  fi)r  an  excuse. 
He  had  mudi  better  ponder  on  the 
fable  he  hss  put  mto  Luther's 
mouth.  Daie  and^dabi^ur  are  twins 
^-^s^d  has  given  to  him  that  he 
might  give  to  others*;  he  has  ac- 
ce]^d  the  gift,  but  refused  the 
labour  implied  in  the  condition.  It 
is  no  question  of  genins  too  high 
and  noole  for  the  arts  of  grammar 
and  rhythm  and  phrase,  but  simply 
of  genius  allied  to  a  will  not  resolute 
enough  to  earn,  fairly  the  renown  it 
sec^s,  to  a  vanity  seeking  by  hje- 
ways  a  royal  road  to  endurmff 
poetic  fiime.  And  now  enough  <» 
prologuing ;  let  us  see  proof  of 
what  has  been  asserted. 

We  have  charged  some  of  the 
poems  of  these  viuumes  with  being 
utterly  unintelligible.  Will  any  one  ] 
Yenture  to  solve  the  riddle  of  Women 
emd  Soses  ?  whidi  we  quote  entire, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  the  mean- 
ing lurks  in  some  passage  omitted;— 

I  dream  of  a  red-rose  tree.  . 
Aitd  which  of  its  roses  three 
Is  the  dearest  rose  to  met 

Bound  and  round,  like  a  dance  of  snow 
In  a  dazzling  drift,  as  its  guardians,  go 
Floating  the  women  faded  for  age^. 
Sculptured  in  stone,  on  the  poet's  pages. 
Then  follow  tbe  women  ft^a  and  gay. 
Living  and  loving  and  loved  to-day. 
La«t,  in  the  rear,  flee  tlie  midtitude  of 

maidens. 
Beauties  unborn.     And  all,  to  one  car 

deaoe, 
They  drde  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 

Dearrose,  thy  term  is  readied, 
Thy  leaf  hangs  loose  and  bleached : 
Bees  pSM  it  unimpeadied. 

Stay  then,  stoop,  since  I  cannot  climb, 
You,  great  shapes  of  the  antique  timet 
How  shall  I  fix  you,  fire  you,  ft^eseyou^ 
Break  my  heart  at  your  feet  to  please 

you? 
Oh  1  to  possess,  and  be  possessed  ! 
Heartstbat  beat  'neatheachpaUidbreast! 
But  once  of  love,  the  poesy,  the  passion, 
Dcink  once  and  die! — In  vain,  the  same 

fashion. 
They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 

Dear  rose,  thy  joy's  umfimmsd; 

Thy  cup  b  nioy-iimmed. 

Thy  cap's  heart  nectar-briromed. 
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Dsep  as  drop*  fioat  &  statue**  plmtk 
Hie  bee  sucked  in  by  the  hyacmih, 
Ss  wfll  I  Imiy  nitt  wml&  bmnnng, 
Qifrh  iiWhim  sftAplonge  myyeamingj 
Eyes  in  your  eyes^  lifjs  on  yonc  lips ! 
Fold  me  taai  where  the  cincture  alipa^ 
Ptiaon  all  my  Boui  in  eternities  of  plea- 


Girdle  me  once  t      But  no — ^in  their  old 


Jbmj  eifcle  their  rose  on  ny  rose  tree. 

Dear  rose  without  a  thorn. 
Thy  bud's  the  babe  unborn : 
First  streak  of  a  new  mom. 

Wings,   lend  wings  for  the  cold,  the 

clear! 
What's  &r  compiers  what  is  near. 
Boses  will  bloom  nor  want  beholderi^ 
8^nmg  finom  the  dnst  where  our  own 


What   shall  sniTe    with   the   cfele's 


1  win  nmke  an  'Ew^  be  the  artist  that 

he^in  her, 
Shaped  her  to  his  mind ! — Alas  !  in  like 


They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose  tree. 


Our  next  eyidenee  tha]!  be  a  pur 
of  poflmB*  the  first  of  which  ia  in 
Brownintf's  beat  style ;  the  seeondin. 
nearl  J,  tnovgh  not  quite,  hia  worst. 
It  ie  not,  of  oonrse^  beaaoee  the  first 
m  tender,  devoted,  and  fall  of  a 
gnMsknia  aweetneaa,  while  the  aeoond 
Btpveaente  oaprioe»  affection  on  the 
wane,  the  ungracious  side  of  loye 
and  maniage,  that  the  former  ia  to 
be  preferred;  but  because  in  the 
lonmer  the  images  are  clear,  their 
wjwiMo  meaning  apprehended  with 
no  more  efibrt  thanoelongB  to  poetry 
•f  thia  kind,  the  rhytlmi  musical, 
and  thn  phrase  natural,  and  in  good 
taate, — ^while  in  the  latter  the  lan- 
guage of  tfain^  employed  to  ex* 
pnsB  the  aentiment  is  of  the  ob- 
Btm^i  interpretation;  the  con- 
nexion of  the  thoughta  broken  and 
abrupt ;  two  paasittes— though  the 
poem  is  ao  ahort — £afigured»  the  one 
or  inanity,  the  other  by  an  allusion, 
toe  irrsJeyanoe  of  which  would 
Aofk  moat  peracMu,  if  its  profanity 
did  not;  and  the  conclusion  most 
lame  and  impotent.  We  do  not  say 
that  a  wife  might  not  write  such  a 
poem  in  playftu  menace  to  her  hus- 
aand,  or  oy  way  of  aerioua  warning, 
and  prefer  in  the  latter  case  to  yeil 
her  serious  meaning  in  a  cipher  of 
whieh  her  huaband  held  the  key ;  but 
aa  written  for  the  public  it  contraata 


in  all  the  points  we  have  mmtioned 
most  disadrantageously  with  its 
pendant.  We  mark  in  italioathe 
two  passages  to  whieh  we  par- 
ticularly refer  abore: — 

ONB  WAT  or  LOVE. 

All  Jmie  I  bound  the  rose  in  sheaves. 
Now,  rose  l^y  rose,  I  strip  the  leaves. 
And   strew  them  where  Pauline  may 

pass. 
She  will  not  turn  aside  ?    Alas  ! 
Let  them  lie.     Suppose  they  die  ? 
Tba  chance  was  they  might  take  h« 

eye. 

How  many  a  month  I  strove  to  suit 
^Riese  stubborn  fingers  to  the  Inte ! 
To>day  I  venture- idl  I  know. 
She  'vnXk  not  hear  my  music  ?    So  ! 
Break  tiie  string — fold  music's  wing. 
Suppose  Pauline  had  bade  me  sing  1 

My  wikole  lifelong  I  learned  to  love. 
Tins  hoar  my  utmost  art  I  prove 
And    speak  my  passion. — ^Heaven   or 

hell? 
She  wiU  not  give  me  heaven  ?  'Tis  well ! 
Lose  who  may — I  still  can  say, 
Those  who  win  heaven,  blest  are  they. 

▲NOTHXB  WAT  OF  LOVJE. 

Jnno  was  not  over. 
Though  past  the  full, 

And  the  best  of  her  roses 
Had  yet  to  blow, 
When  a  man  I  know 

(BtU  thall  not  discover. 
Since  ears  are  duU, 

And  time  diadosee) 

Turned  him  and  said  with  a  man's  true 

air. 
Half  sighing  a  smile   in  a  yawn,   as 

Hwere, — 
^  If  I  tire  of  your  June,  will  she  greatly 

carer 

Well,  Dear,  in- doors  with  you ! 

True,  serene  deadness 
Tries  a  man's  temper. 

What's  in  the  blossom 

Juno  wears  on  her  bosom  ? 
Can  it  clear  scores  with  you ! 

Sweetness  and  redness^ 

Badem  semper  / 

Go,  let  me  care  for  it  greatly  or  slightly ! 
H  June  mends  her  bowers  now,  your 

hand  left  unsightly 
By  plucking  their  roses, — my  June  will 

do  rightly. 

And  after,  for  pastime^ 

If  June  be  refulgent 
T^th  flowers  in  completeness^ 

All  petals,  no  prickles, 

Iklteious  as  trtddes 
Of  iDtne  poured  at  mass-time, — 

And  choose  One  indulgent 

To  redness  and  sweetness  : 


/ 
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Or  if,  with  experience  of  man  and  of 

spider, 
She  use  my  June- lightning,  the  strong 

insect  ridder, 
To  stop  the  fresh  spinning, — why,  June 

will  consider. 

If  Mr.  BrowningsKowedBymptoms 
of  indifference  early  in  his  honey- 
moon, this  Another  Way  of  Love 
would  have  been  a  very  pretty  and 
meaning  reproof  and  warning  to 
him — with  the  exception  of  the  *acra- 
mental  wine  allusion,— just  the  sort 
of  note  in  verse  a  poetical  wife 
might  write  to  her  poetical  hus- 
band; \}\it,corampopulo,  such  lover's 
talk  of  broken  sentences,  hints  sig- 
nificant to  the  parties  talking  and 
no  one  else,  is  almost  impertment. 
We  shoidd  not  of  course  lay  one 
such  poem  as  a  ver^  heavy  cnarge 
against  any  man,  but  it  is  a  specimen 
of  a  style  which  disfigures  the  ma- 
jority of  Mr.  Browning's  shorter 
poems — a  preference  for  allusive 
writing  which  has  an  air  of  clever- 
ness and  refinement,  and  ends  in 
being  too  often  simply  unmeaning, 
because  it  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  And  that  most  ineffective 
conclusion — tohy,  June  will  consider 
— ^is  just  an  example  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's favourite  plan  of  writing  a  noem 
that,  so  to  speak,  leads  to  nothing, 
has  no  end,  is  but  a  fragment  of 
versified  talk,  as  if  the  very  essence 
of  art  was  not  to  present  things  com- 
pletely from  a  particular  point  of 
view.  We  have  in  these  volumes 
abundant  instances  of  this  most  pro- 
voking of  faults  in  a  writer  whose 
fragments  are  good  enough  to  in- 
terest one, — none  more  striking  than 
a  comparatively  long  and  highly- 
wrougnt  poem,  with  tne  title  Chitae 
Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came. 
Qlie  poem  consists  of  thirty-four 
stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  and  is,  we 
suppose,  allegorical;  but  from  be- 
ginning to  end  we  can  discover  no 
nint  as  to  what  the  allegory  means, 
and  find  only  description  prepara- 
tory to  some  adventure  which  is 
to  disclose  the  symbol  of  the  '  dark 
tower'  and  its  terrible  neighbour- 
hood —  but  the  adventure  never 
comes  off  in  the  poem,  which  thus 
closes : — 

There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hiU- 

sides — met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame 
For  one  more  picture  t  in  a  sheet  of 

flame 


I  saw  ihem  and  I  knew  them  all.     And 

yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set 
And  hlew.      *  Childe  Roland  to  the 

Dark  Tower  came,* 

This  seems  to  us  very  much  like 
making  a  fool  of  the  public,  and  all 
the  worse  for  the  striking  ability 
lavished  upon  the  fragment,  as  if  a 
showman  should  hang  round  his 
caravan-front  with  the  most  won- 
derful pictures  of  the  rarities  on 
view  inside,  and  the  public  after 
'walking  up,  walking  up,*  should 
find  nothing  behind  the  front,  not 
evea  four  bare  walls.  We  guess 
what  the  fate  of  the  showman  would 
be  if  a  pump  or  a  pond  were  at 
hand.  ouch  impatience  of  the 
labour  necessary  to  work  cfat  fine 
conceptions,  sucn  a  resting  satisfied 
with  the  portico  to  which  a  temple 
naturally  belongs,  is  at  least  as 
good  an  instance  of  'indolence 
which  aspires  to  strive'  as  the  story 
of  I%e  Statue  and  the  Bust,  one  of 
the  best  poems,  undoubtedly,  in  these 
volumes,  interesting  in  itself  as  a  his- 
tory, and  well  told  in  a  terza  vima 
new,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the  English 
language,  but  as  usual  with  Brown- 
ing,  marred  by  a  close,  in  which  a  fine 
moral  struggles  obscurely  through 
'  slovenly  phraseology,  and — its  coun- 
terpart and  cause  —  thought  only 
half  elaborated.  The  story  is  of  a 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  who  loved 
and  was  loved  by  the  bride  of  one  of 
his  ministers,  both  resolving  to  act 
out  their  love,  and  both  dallying  with 
this  purpose  till  years  flew  by,  and 
the  lady  and  her  lover  grew  old 
and  diea  baffled  of  their  '  life's  set 

1>ri2e.'  Before  this,  however,  the 
ady  has  her  bust,  in  scorn  of  her 
feebleness  of  will,  executed  by  Aob- 
bia,  and  set  in  the  cornice  over  the 
window  at  which  she  used  to  watch 
the  Grand  Duke  pass  daily ;  and  the 
duke  has  himself,  from  a  similar 
feeling,  cast  in  bronze,  by  John  of 
Douay,  on  horseback,  in  the  square, 
looking  up  to  the  window  where  hia 
lady-love  sat.  Mr.  Browning  fan- 
cies the  two  in  their  tombs  ponder* 
ing  what  a  gifl  life  was,  and  sensible 
they  had  missed  its  aim,  anid  thus 
dehvers  his  moral  of  their  story  :— 

I  hear  your  reproach — '  But  delay  was 

best. 
For  their  end  was  a  crime!*— Oh,  a 

crime  will  do 
As  well,  1  reply,  to  serve  for  a  tetti 
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Ab  a  virtue  golden  through  and  through, 

Sufficient  to  vindicate  itself 

And  prove  its  worth  at  a  moment's  view. 

Must  a  game  be  played  for  the  sake  of 

pelf? 
Where  a  button  goes,  'twere  an  epigram 
To  offer  the  stamp  of  the  very  Guelph. 

The  true  has  no  value  beyond  the  sham. 
As  well  the  counter  as  coin,  I  submit^ 
When  your  table's  a  hat,  and  your  prize 
a  dram. 

Stake  your  counter  as  boldly  eveiy  whit, 
Venture  as  truly,  use  the  same  skill, 
Doyour  best,  whether  winningorlosxngit, 

If  you  choose  to  play — is  my  principle  1 
Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will ! 

The  counter  our  lovers  staked  was  lost 
As  surely  as  if  it  were  lawful  coin  : 
And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate 
ghost 

Was,  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin. 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  a  crime,  I 

say. 
You  of  the  virtue,  (we  issue  join) 
How  strive  you  ?    J>€ie,  faSula  1 

Here  is  the  bold  morality  of  a 
man  who  refuses  to  see  life  through 
conventional  spectacles  ;  but  unless 
one  were  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
train  of  thought  that  energy  of  act 
and  force  of  purpose  are  tne  most 
important  elements  in  character, 
and  that  life  is  given  to  test  these, 
we  should  hardly  make,  out  Mr. 
Browning's  meaning  clearly  from 
the  slovenly  and  careless  enuncia- 
tion of  it  in  these  stanzas.  Nor 
ou^ht  a  poet  of  Mr.  Browning's 
prmciples  to  state  thus  nakedly 
what  IS  only  a  h^f-truth  after  all, 
and  which  Mr.  Browning  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  to  be  only  a  half- 
truth.  But  it  would  have  given  him 
some  trouble,  we  suppose,  to  re- write 
these  concluding  stanzas  so  as  to 
express  his  meaning  less  obscurely, 
and  with  its  proper  limitation,  oo 
he  leaves  his  word-puzzles  to  acute 
people,  and  his  morality  to  shift  for 
itself:  one  consequence  of  which 
is  that  he  has  spoiled  the  effect  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  striking  poems 
in  his  collection. 

Our  main  object  in  this  paper 
is  to  show  how  Mr.  Browning  de- 
frauds himself  of  sympathy  and 
fame,  and  his  readers  of  enjoy- 
ment, by  not  doing  justice  to 
his  own  genius, — ^by  wilfulness,  ca- 
price, and  carelessness.  Here  is 
a  pair  of  poems  that   are    short 
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enough  to  be  quoted  largely^  the 
first  of  which  is  almost  peitect— 
quite  perfect  but  for  an  occasional 
awkwardness  of  phrase,  perhaps 
mainljr  due  to  the  frequencjr  and 
doubhng  of  the  rhyme.  While  the 
second,  conceived  as  tenderly  and 
as  truly,  is  wholly  sacrificea  to  a 
metre  that  is  but  disjointed  prose, 
and  an  arrangement  of  rhymes  that 
baffles  ordinary  ears  to  catch, — 
rhymes  that  are  so  to  the  eye 
merely,  like  an  occasional  uninten- 
tional jingling  of  like  sounds  in 
careless  prose : — 

▲  woman's  last  wobd. 

TiOt's  contend  no  more.  Love, 

Strive  nor  weep — 
AU  be  as  before,  Love, 

— Only  sleep ! 

♦  ♦  «  • 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me 

With  a  chatm-^ 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm ! 

Teach  me,  only  teach,  Love ! 

As  I  ought 
I  will  spen^L  thy  speech.  Love, 

Think  thy  thought- 
Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

Both  demands. 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit 

In  thy  hands ! 

That  shall  be  to-morrow 

Not  to-night : 
I  must  bury  sorrow 

Out  of  sight. 

— ^Must  a  little  weep^  Love, 

— Foolish  me! 
And  so  fall  asleep,  Love, 

Loved  by  thee. 

IN  A  TEAB. 

Never  any  more 

While  I  live. 
Need  I  hope  to  see  his  face 

As  before. 
Once  his  love  grown  chill. 

Mine  may  strive — 
Bitterly  we  re-embrace. 

Single  still. 
Was  it  something  said. 

Something  done. 
Vexed  him?  was  it  touch  of  hand, 

Turn  of  head? 
Strange?  that  very  way 

Love  beg^. 
I  as  little  understand 

Love's  decay. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Was  it  wrong  to  own. 

Being  truth? 
Why  should  aU  the  giving  prove 

His  alone? 

H 
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I  h«d  wealth  and  eas6| 

Beauty,  youth — 
Since  my  lover  gave  me  love^ 

I  gave  these. 

That  was  all  I  meant^ 

— ^To  be  joBtk 
And  the  paflsion  I  had  raised 

To  oontent. 
Since  he  choae  to  change 

Gold  for  dust^ 
If  I  gave  him  what  he  praised 

Was  it  strange? 

Would  he  loved  me  yet^ 

On  and  on. 
While  I  found  some  way  undreamed 

— Paid  my  debt! 
Gave  more  life  and  rnoie^ 

Till,  aUgone, 
He  should  smile  'She  never  seemed 

Mine  before. 

'  Whai— she  felt  the  wUla, 
Must  I  think ) 

Love's  so  different  with  us  men,' 
He. should  smile. 

'  Dying  for  my  sake- 
White  and  pink ! 

Oan*t  we  touch  these  bubbles  then 
But  they  breakt ' 

Dear,  tiie  pang  is  brieC 

Bo  thy  part. 
Have  thy  pleasure.     How  peiplext 

Grows  belief! 
Well,  this  cold  clay  dlod 

Was  man's  heart. 
Crumble  it — and  what  comes  next? 

Is  it  Godi 

We  say  tliat  the  man  wlio  could 
write  the  first  of  these  poefms,  and 
did  write  the  seoond,  must  be  utterly 
reckless  in  the  emplcmnent  of  his 
faculties,  utterlj  csreless  wjiether 
his  art  produoe  beauty  or  de- 
formity. More  often,  however, 
Mr.  Browning's  caprice  mixes  in 
the  same  XK)em  the  best  and 
the  worst,  and  that  is  to  our  think- 
ing a  still  greater  offence.  The 
two  first  poems  of  the  ooUeotion  are 
instances.  Looe  among  the  Euins 
is  really  a  detenption  of  some  such 
place  as  Old  oanim,  riwid  with 
touches  of  wonderfol  pictorial 
power,  but  whieh  is  continually 
marred  by  the  sacrifice  of  meaning 
and  appropriate  language  to  a 
metre  quite  tmadapted  for  the  sub- 
ject predominai&t,  though  not  un- 
adapted  for  the  subject  mdicated  in 
the  title.  Talk  about  the  old  city  and 
its  ruins  fills  eleven  and  a  half  of 
fourteen  stanzas,  the  love  occupies  a 
stanaa  and  a  half,  and  the  moral  the 
concluding  stanza.    How  beautiful 


a  poem  Browning  might  have  writ- 
ten in  this  metre  had  he  almost  re- 
versed these  proportions,  and  taken 
the  pains  such  a  metre  demands, 
may  1)6  judged  from  this  specimen, 
xu  which  ihe  love  is  included  :-— 

And  I  know,   while    thus    the   quiet 
coloured  eve 

Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling 
fleece 

In  subh  peace. 
And  ihe  elopes  and  rills  in  undistin- 
guished grey 

Melt  awi^ — 

That  a  giil  with  eager  eyes  and  yeBow 
hair 

Waits  me  theve 
In  the  tunret^  whence  the  bharioteeEs 
xang^t  sold 

For  the  goal. 
When  the  kinff  looked,  where  she  looks 
now,  breatUesB,  dumb 
l^UIcome. 

But  he  Jooked  upon  the  dty,  evoiy  side^ 

Far  and  wide. 
An  the  mountains  topped  with  temples^ 

all  the  glades'  CdonoadeB, 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqueducts, — 
and  then. 

All  the  men  I 

When  I  do  come,  she  will  speak  not^ 
she  will  stand. 
Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her  eyes  the  first 
embrace 

Ofmy  faoe. 
Ere  we  rush,  ere  we  ezthiguiah  sight 
and  speech 

X^M^  on  each. 

•  *  «  • 

«0h,  heart  t  oh,  blood  that  freeaDes,  blood 
that  bums! 

Eardi's  returns 
For  whole  centuries  of  foUy,  noiBe  and 
sin! 

Shut  them  in. 
With  tibeir  triumphs  and  their  glories 
and  the  rest. 

Love  is  best  1 

The  next  poem — A  Lover's  Quar* 
rel — ^is  one  of  our  especial  favourites, 
because  it  is  at  once  so  intensely 
passionate,  so  AfatM^like  in  parts, 
and  so  thoroughly  modem  and 
domestic.  Yet  such  stanzas  as  these 
come  in  and  spoil  our  pleasure : — 

What's  in  the  'Times ?*— a  soold 
At  the  emperor  deep  and  cold ; 

He  has  taken  a  bride 

To  his  gruesome  side, 
That's  as  fair  as  himself  is  bold : 

There  they  sit  ermine- stoled, 
And  she  powders  her  hair  with  golcL 
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Ootdd  bat  Novamber4M»me, 
Were  the  noisy  birds  struok  dumb 

At  the  warning  slash 

Of  his  driver's- lash — 
I  would  laugh  like  the  valiant  Thumb 

Facing  the  castle  glum 
And  the  giant's  fee-faw-fum ! 

Perhaps  Mr,  Browning  ironld 
justify  such  wrtting  on  the  groimd 
of  its  representing  fairly  the  tone  of 
mind  depicted ;  but  art's  reaHsm  is 
surely  not  to  be  confounded  with 
literalness,  the  artist's  business  is 
not  to  inaiEe  people  speak  and  look 
exactly  as  they  would  speak  and 
look,  with  all  the  accidents  of  human 
weakness  about  them.  It  is  a  large 
subject  to  discuss,  but  surely  art  is 
not  daguecreotyx^ng,  e^en  if  the 
literal  truth  for  which  we  yaliie  the 
sun-picture  were  attainable  by  the 
artist.  Hr.  Srowning  seems  to  us 
wholly  to  ibrget  this  distindnon, 
and  in  foowetting  it  to  abdicate 
altogether  the  true  function  of  I3ie 
poet. 

The  blemishes  we  have  been  no- 
ticing are  blemishes  for  'die  most 
part  upon  poems  of  a  serious  or  im- 
passioned cast,  and  may  be  classed 
as  faults  of  conception  arising  from 
impatience  and  feebleness  m  pur- 
pose, producing  fragments  instead 
of  wholes ;  and  as  faults  of  execu- 
tion, where  a  similar  dislike  of 
labour  and  careiessness  of  perfec- 
tion produce  doffgrel.  But  Mr. 
Browning  is  fbna  of  the  grotesque 
for  its  own  sake.  Odd  phrases, 
starring  rhymes,  strange  arrange- 
ments, sudden  transitions  of  thougnt, 
all  kinds  of  eccentricities  of  style, 
have  a  fascination  for  him,  we 
imagine,  apart  from  the  saving  of 
labour  accomplished  by  their  means, 
and  he  writes  whole  poems  appa- 
rently with  little  other  object  than 
to  indulge  this  taste.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  writer 
who  cannot  keep  himself  from  dog- 
grel  in  poems  mtended  to  convey 
grave  thoughts  and  tender  senti- 
ments, will  play  antics  sufficiently 
extravagant  when  his  purpose  is  to 
set  things  in  the  Hght  of  a  playfbl 
or  a  tragical  humour.  But  Mr. 
Browning  unfortunately  wants  both 
wit  to  furnish  the  garo  of  wisdom 
in  her  sportive  moods,  and  taste  to 
warn  lum  where  the  dangerous 
edge  of  sense  and  nonsense  runs. 
He  has  not  feeling  enough  of  con- 


gruitv  to  yenture  safely  on  a  «tyle 
m  wnich  airy  grace  and  ease  of 
movement  are  the  condition  of  suc- 
cess. He  tumbles,  liJce  a  man  wh* 
cannot  keep  his  legs,  not  like  a  man 
who  has  such  pei^ect  command  of 
his  muscles  that  he  can  balimoe 
himself  in  a  position  of  mistable 
equilibrium.  And  when  he  seeks 
to  exhibit,  as  he  sometimes  does, 
the  true  j^otesque,  the  blending  of 
the  tragic  and  comic,  the  terrible 
and  the  ridiculous,  he  seems  to  usy 
from  a  want  of  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing, or  habitual  carelessness  of  exe- 
cution, to  fall  short  at  bufToonery. 
We  have  specimens  of  both  classes 
of  poems  m  these  volumes.  Old 
JPictures  at  Florence  and  Master 
Huffues  of  8axe  Gotha  belong  to 
the  former ;  Hie  Heretic* 9  Tragedy 
and  Holy-Cross  Day  to  the  latter. 
In  not  one  of  these  are  evidences  of 
Mr.  Browning's  imagination  and 
intellectual  capaci^  wanting — ^the 
power  to  bring  realities  before  ^his 
mind,  and  the  power  te  think  about 
them  to  some  panose  when  they 
are  there;  but  what  he  sees  he 
Borawls  on  his  canvas  with  such  a 
rou^  and  ready  hand,  and  what  he 
thinss  he  expresses  in  such  broken 
hints  and  sucn  strange  jargon,  that 
the  reader  has  a  task  to  perform  in 
getting  through  them,  quite  unne- 
cessary from  any.pM>fandity  natural 
to  the  thoughts,  or  any  obscurity  to 
the  thin^  themselves,  and  strikingly 
illustratmg  the  truth  that  the  labour 
off  a  reader  is  generally  in  inverse 
proportion  to  that  oi  the  writer 
whose  works  he  is  studying.  Here 
is  a  passage  in  whidh  Mr.  Browning 
is  complaming  of  his  ill-luck  in  fin£ 
ing  no  buried  scrap  of  any  of  the 
earlj  Florentine  painters  whose 
praises  he  is  singing,  and  after  a 
mere  tiresome  list  of  names,  about 
as  suitable  to  verse  as  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue,  he  goes  on : — 
I,  that  have  haunted  the  dim  Saa 
Spirito, 
(Or  was  it  rather  the  Ognissanti  ?) 
Stood  on  the  aitftrstepSy  patient  and 
weaiytoo! 
Nay,  I  shf^l  have  it  y  ety  detur  amanti/ 
My  Koh-i-noor — or  (if  that's  a  plati- 
tude) 
Jewel  of  Giamschid,  the  Persian  Sofi*s 
eye! 
So,  in  anticipative  gratitude, 
What  if  I  take  up  my  harp  and  pTo- 
phesy  t 
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When  the  hour  is  ripe,  and  a  certain 
dotard 
Pitched,    no  parcel    that    needs  in- 
voicing, 
To  the  worst  side  of  the  Mont  St.  Go- 
thard, 
Have,  to  begin  by  way  of  rejoicing. 
None  of  that  shooting  the  sky  (bhuik 
cartridge). 
No  civic  guards,  all  plumes  and  lac- 
quer, 
Hunting  Radetzky's  soul  like  a  part- 
ridge 
Over  Morello  with  squib  and  cracker. 

We'll  shoot  this  time  better  game  and 
bag  'em  hot — 
No  display  at  the  stone  of  Dante, 
But  a  kind  of  Witan-agemot 

('Casa  Guidi,*  quod  videas  ante) 
Toponder  Freedom  restored  to  Florence, 
How  Art  may  return  that  departed 
with  her. 
Go,   hated  house,  go  trace  each  of  the 
Loraine's  ! 
And  bring  us  the  days  of  Oigagna 
hither. 

How  we  shall  prologuise,  how  we  shall 
perorate. 
Say  fit  things  upon  art  and  history — 
Set  truth  at  blood-heal  and  the  false  at 
a  zero  rate. 
Make  of  the  want  of  the  age  no  mys- 
tery! 
Contrast  the  fructuous  and  sterile  eras. 
Show,   monarchy    its    uncouth    cub 
licks 
Out  of  the  bear's  shape    to    the  chi- 
msras — 
Pure  Art's  birth  being  still  the  re- 
public's ! 

Is  this  the  style  of  thing  that 
is  to  be  our  latest  improvement  on 
Whistlecraft,  or  Beppo  P  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  the  motley  without 
the  wit  and  wisdom  it  covered ;  the 
cap  and  the  bells  without  the  teem- 
ing brain  and  bright  eye.  Better 
grave  dulness  than  this  spasmodic 
folly ;  better  the  sober  plodding  of 
the  patient  ass  along  the  beaten 
highway  of  prose  than  this  insane 
kicking  up  of  heels,  meaningless 
braying,  and  sportive  breaches  of 
asinine  manners,  in  the  rich  pasture- 
meadow  of  poetry. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  one 
class  of  poems  was  to  be  excepted 
from  the  general  censure  passed  upon 
these  volumes.  Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  Mr.  Browning's  previous 
writings  will  hardly  fau  to  guess 
that  we  allude  to  compositions  in 
which  the  exhibition  of  character  is 
effected  by  a  single  discourse— so- 


liloqiiv,  conversation,  or  epistle. 
Mr.  Browning's  faults  appear  less 
in  this  form  than  in  any  other, 
either  because  a  certain  laxity  of 
style  is  not  unbefitting  the  colloquial 
character  of  the  subject,  and  the 
framework  admits  readily  of  con- 
siderable discursiveness,  and  easy 
passing  from  topic  to  topic ;  or  be- 
cause mr.  Browning's  forte  reallv 
lies  rather  in  exhibiting  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  characteristics  of 
a  man  or  an  age,  than  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  affections  and  the 
passions.  Then,  too,  the  loose  blank 
verse  in  which  these  poems  are  ge- 
nerally written,  favours  that  facility 
of  execution  wluch  he  affects.  What- 
ever be  the  cause  or  causes,  these 
Eoems  certainly  appear  to  us  to  bo 
Y  far  his  best.  In  the  collected 
edition  of  his  works  we  prefer  My 
Last  Duchess,  The  Bishop  orders  hts 
Tomb  at  St.  Fraxed,  and  The  So- 
liloquy of  the  Spanish  Cloister,  to 
most  of  the  others ;  and  in  these 
new  volumes,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  The 
Epistle  ofKarshish,  How  it  strikes  a 
Contemporary,  Bishop  BlougranCs 
Apology,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and 
Cleon,  give  us  the  highest  idea  of 
Mr.  Browning's  great  abilities,  and 
indicate  powers  of  character-paint- 
ing, and  of  seizing  the  points  of  a 
specidative  or  historical  question, 
that  would  render  him  a  nne  bio- 
grapher or  essayist.  In  fact  it  is 
only  where  perfection  of  form  is  a 
necessary  element  in  success  that 
Mr.  Browning  fails;  and,  as  we 
have  said  all  along,  not  from  want 
of  genius  but  of  art — that  is,  of 
training,  self-restraint,  judgment, 
and  labour.  Unfortunately,  to  a 
lyric  poet,  these  qualities  are 
scarcely  less  important  than  genius. 
Short  and  perfect  is  the  standard  for 
lyric  poetry ;  the  occasional  snoozes 
that  are  allowed  to  the  autliors  of 
Iliads  are  impardonable  in  Horace 
and  Anacreon;  and  the  general 
brif^htness,  intelligence,  and  imagi- 
nation, that  atone  in  a  prose  writer 
for  all  kinds  of  faults  of  style  and 
incompletenesses  of  thought,  will  go 
very  little  way  to  base  a  poet's  per- 
manent reputation.  But  in  these 
character-pieces  of  Browning's  we 
do  not  ask  for  more  than  the  i^our 
of  a  sketch,  and  that  we  get.  Here, 
for  instance,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  caught 
by  the  police  in  a  very  questionablo 
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neighboiurliood  at  sight,  recounts  to 
the  chief  of  the  party  his  early  ex- 
perience of  life,  tne  way  he  became 
a  monk,  and  from  a  monk,  who  could 
be  taught  nothing,  a  painter,  who 
could  paint  anythmg. 

Thank  you  !  my  head>  being  crammed, 

their  walls  a  blank. 
Never  was  such  prompt  disemburden- 

ing. 
First,  every  sort  of  monk,  the  black  and 

white, 
X  drew  them,  fat  and  lean :  then,  folks  at 

church. 
From  good  old  gosnps  waiting  to  con- 


llieir  cribs  of  barrel-droppings,  candle- 
ends, — 
To  the  breathless  fellow  at  the  altar- 

foot> 
Fresh  from  his  murder,  safe  and  sitting 

there 
With  the  little  children  round  him  in  a 

row 
Of  admiration,  half  for  his  beard  and  half 
For  that  fHiite  anger  of  his  victim's  son 
Shaking  a  fist  at  him  with  one  fierce 

arm. 
Signing  himself  with  the  other  because 

of  Christ 
(Whose  sad  &C6  on  the  cross  sees  only 

this 
After  the  passion  of  a  thousand  years) 
Till  some  poor  girl,  her  apron  o*er  her 

head 
Which  the  intense  eyes  looked  through, 

came  at  eve 
On  tip-toev  said  a  word,  dropped  in  a 

Her  pair  of  ear-rings  and  a  bunch  of 

flowers 
The  brute  took  growling,  prayed,  and 

then  was  ffone. 
I  painted  mS,   then  cried  '  'tis  ask  and 

nave — 
Choose,  for  mora's  ready  !' 

•  •  •  • 

You  be  judge! 
Yoo  speak  no  Latin  more  than  I,  be- 
like— 
However,  you're  my  man,  you've  seen 

the  world 
—The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the 

power, 
Hie  shapes    of  things,    their  colours, 

lights  and  shades, 
Ohaoges,  surprises, — and  God  made  it 

aU! 
— For  what  ?  do  you  feel  thankful,  ay  or 

no, 
For  this  fiair  town's  face,  yonder  river's 

line, 
Hie  mountain  round  it  and  the  sky 

above, 
Koch  mors  the  figures  of  man,  woman, 

chUd, 


These  are  the  frame  to  ?    What's  it  all 

about? 
To  be  passed  o'er,  despised  ?  or  dwelt 

upon. 
Wondered  at  t   oh,  this  last  of  course, 

you  say. 
But  why  not  do  as  well  as  say, — paint 

these 
Just  as  they  are,  careless  what  comes  of 

it? 
God's  woiks — ^paint  anyone,  and  count 

it  crime 
To  let  a  truth  slip.     Don't  object,  '  His 

works 
Are  here  already — ^nature  is  complete : 
Suppose  you  reproduce  her — (which  you 

can't) 
There's  no  advantage!   you  must  beat 

her,  then.' 
For,  don't  you  mark,  we're  made  so  that 

we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things 

we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see ; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — ^better 

to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given 

for  that — 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so. 
Lending  our  minds  out. 

We  do  not  think  any  other  of  the 
poems  of  this  class  equal  on  the 
whole  to  this,  but  they  are  all  inte- 
resting, and  thoroughly  well  worth 
reading. 

And  now,  in  closing  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's volumes  we  hope  neither  he 
nor  any  of  our  readers  will  for  a 
moment  mistake  the  tone  and  inten- 
tion of  our  remarks.  If  we  valued 
Mr.  Browning's  abilities  at  a  lower 
rate,  we  certainly  should  have 
treated  his  faults  with  more  leniency, 
and  should  have  had  no  difficulty  m 
filling  our  pages  with  admirable 
passages,  and  some  few  almost  per- 
fect poems.  Compared  with  ninety- 
nine  of  a  hundred  volumes  of  contem- 
porary poetry,  these  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's are  a  treasury  of  beauty,  and 
sense,  and  feeling;  and  it  is  iust 
because  we  feel  how  great  Mr. 
Browning's  capacity  is  still — though 
his  vices  of  style  have  the  stren^h 
of  indurate  habits — that  we  think 
criticism  worth  bestowing  upon 
him.  lliere  is  not  more  than  one 
poet  of  the  present  day  whose 
genius  is  superior  to  his.  If  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  not  to  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  him,  it  is,  however, 
mainly  because  he  respects  himself 
and  respects  the  public,  and  is  too 
grateful  to  his  Master  for  the  gifts 
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he  lias  bestowed  upon  Hm  to  play 
tricks  with  himselr.  He  gives  the 
world  of  his  best,  and  the  world 
honours  him,  and  will  go  on  to 
honour  him  increasingly.  If  Mr. 
Browning  covets  his  fame  and  use- 
fulness, he  must  show  the  same 
sensitive  artistic  conscience,  which 
is  after  all  but  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  great  talents  are  given 
men  for  the  glory  of  God  ana  the 
good  of  mankind.  And  if  he  wants 
higher  authority  for  this  recommen- 
dation than  ours,  or  than  his  own 
best  sense  upon  the  matter,  let  him 
take  to  heart  what  England's  second 
greatest  dramatist  said  of  her 
greatest  dramatist  and  poet;  and 
not  scorn  to  follow  advice  drawn  by 
Ben  Jonson  &om  Shakspeare's  ez-^ 
ample.     He  probably  knows   the 


lines  well  enough,  but  tliey  deserve 
to  be  constantly  repeated,  and 
written  in  letters  of  gold  round  the 
cornice  of  every  poet's  study : — 

*  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nattu-e  all :  thy 

art, 
My  gentle  Shak^)ere,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  poet's  matter  Nature  he. 
His  art  doth  give  the  fashion ;  and,  that 

he 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must 

sweat 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second 

heat 
Upon  the  Musee'  anvil ;  turn  the  same 
(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thicks  to 

frame; 
Or,  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, — 
For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom : 
And  such  wert  thou.' 

G.  B.— T.  C.  C. 
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THE  Scotch  Universities  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputa- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury than  they  do  at  jKresent.  Their 
former  fame  was  due  in  part  to  the 
eminence  of  individual  professors, 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  of  their 
teaching  beinc^  more  in  harmony 
with  the  intellectual  life  of  that 
time  than  the  ^tem  of  studies  then 

Sursued  at  theJSnglish  universities. 
*hi8  reputation  reflected  its  lustre 
on  a  later  period*  and  the  country 
for  a  long  time  remained  satisfied 
with  the  efficiencT  of  its  academic 
institutions.  Of  late  years  however 
a  desire  for  important  reforms  has 
sprung  up,  both  within  the  universi- 
ties themselves  and  outside  their 
walls,  among  persona  who  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
tone  of  the  hieher  education  in  Scot- 
land. The  ULe<^ogical  differenoes 
in  the  country  have  helped  to  draw 
attention  to  this  subject^  and  one 
great  result  has  already  been 
gained  by  the  abolition  of  religious 
tests,  which  were  fonnerly  imposed 
ujpon  all  professors.  The  discus- 
sions about  English  University  Be- 
form  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
xouse  a  similar  spirit  in  the  north ; 
and  the   agitation  about  'Scotch 


grievances'  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  deficiencies  of  the  universities, 
at  least  in  the  way  of  endowments. 
But  the  practical  importance  of  the 
subject  has  been  forced  upon  pubUo 
attention  by  the  results  of  the  late 
examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  The  Scoteh  universities 
when  for  the  first  time  brought  into 
competition  with  the  sister  mstitu- 
tions  of  England  and  Ireland,  did 
not  maintain  an  equal  place.  Yet 
the  examination  was  calculated  to 
fiivour  a  student  who  had  been  suc- 
cessfully trained  in  a  wide  range  of 
studies,  and  in  whom  those  general 
literary  and  speculative  interests 
had  been  developed,  which  Ihe 
northern  universities  are  supposed 
to  foster.  It  hss  been  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  this  failure  that  Scoteh 
candidates  were  at  a  disadvantage, 
owin^  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
exammers  were  selected  firom  the 
northern  universities.  We  do  not 
beheve  that  the  result  was  materially 
aflTected  by  this  circumstance.  TVhat- 
ever  were  the  merits  or  defects  of 
the  papers  set  on  English  history 
and  literature,  on  classics,  on  mental 
philosophy,  Jcc,  they  certainly  ap- 
w»r  to  nave  beea  quite  free  from  the 
nult  of  reflecting  the  peculiarities  of 


*  Ontkt  Adtancrw^mt  of  Learmimg  in  SctAland ;  a  Letter  to  the  Sigki  JTbn. 
tiU  Lord  iVovM<  umd  Tbwm  CommeU  ^  Edimkmrgk,  by  John  Stuart  Bladde,  Pko- 
ftssorefGraak.    B^bnigb,  1855, 
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any  systeiiL  of  teadiing.  Yet  it 
seems  only  fair  that  on  a  future  oc- 
oasiou  the  Scotch  universities  should 
be  represented  in  the  examination* 
as  well  as  those  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

But  we  think  that  those  have 
done  more  wisely  who,  instead  of 
auffgesting  excuses  for  Scotch 
failure,  or  trying  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  whole  principle  of  examina- 
tions, have  sought  a  remedy  for  the 
evil  in  a  pronosed  reform  of  the 
universities.  Tke  question  has  been 
ably  and  temperately  discussed  in 
most  of  the  leading  newspi^ers  in 
Edinburgh.  An  association  haa 
been  formed  for  '  the  extension  of 
the  universities,'  which  besides  con* 
taining  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the 
Scotch  bar,  and  of  the  Scotch  col- 
legiate bodies,  has  received  the 
aonesion  of  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  the  present  day — ^Mr. 
Garl^le  and  Mr.  Macaulay.  The 
association,  in  its  printed  circular, 
calls  attention  to  the  Indian  exami- 
nations, and  expressly  states,  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion it  IS  '  extremely  unlikely  that 
young  men,  who  are  educated  in 
the  universities  of  Scotland,  will  be 
able  in  general  to  compete  success- 
fully with  their  rivals  from  other 
universities.'  The  question  has 
moreover  been  stamped  as  one  of 
public  interest,  by  bein^  made  the 
subject  of  a  leading  article  in  The 
Times,  of  Thursday,  Nov.  a  2nd. 

We  propose  briefly  to  discuss  the 
subject,  as  we  do  not  entirely  acpree 
either  with  the  views  announced  ia 
the  circular  of  the  '  association,*  nor 
altogether  with  those  eloquently 
and  humorously  expressed  by  Pro- 
£3Ssor  Blackie,  m  the  pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
this  article. 

But  on  one  point  we  wish  to 
gnard  ouxselves  against  miscon- 
struction. We  re^spard  the  throw- 
ing open  of  the  Indun  appointments 
as  a  fitting  oocaaion,  but  not  as  the 
main  ^und  or  reason  for  directing 
attenhon  to  the  present  state  of 
academic  teaching  in  Scotland.  If 
we  thought,  as  some  seem  to  think» 
that  there  was  any  danger  of  our 
imiversities  renouncing  their  true, 
or  at  least  their  ideal  omce  of  foster- 
ing Uis  q[»eGalative  intellect  of  the 


country,  and  sinkii^  into  mere 
training  seminaries  for  the  attain- 
ment of  valuable  prizes,  we  shoidd 
regard  the  throwing  open  of  these 
appointments  as  a  great  evil  in- 
stead of  being  a  great  blessing  to 
the  cause  of  education.  But  the 
fear  that  some  persons  entertain  of 
the  success  of  wnat  is  called  '  cram- 
ming' for  examinations,  implies  an 
unworthy  distarust  of  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  examiners.  So  long 
as  they  are  appointed  from  the  ilite 
of  the  difierent  universities  in  the 
oountry,  we  have  full  confidence 
that  wdl-disciplined  faculty,  origi- 
nality, and  power  of  mind,  soHod 
sense,  taste,  and  general  culture 
will  tell  more  in  favour  of  a  candi- 
date than  accumulated  stores  of 
heterogeneous  information.  The 
belief  m  the  powers  of  '  cramming' 
is  chiefly  found  among  persons 
who  have  had  no  experience  in 
university  examiDations,  or  in  thoso 
who,  having  tried  its  effects  unsuc- 
cessfully in  their  own  cases,  attri^ 
bute  their  rivals'  superiority  to  a 
more  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
same  process.  The  Scotch  univer- 
sities may  look  to  their  chances  of 
obtaining  their  share  of  the  prizes 
open  to  the  country  by  producing 
better  educated  students^-a  result 
more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  a 
more  thorough  system  of  teaching'^ 
as  distinguiuiea  from  merely  leC' 
tuunmg  a7&— the  existing  brancnes  of 
study,  than  by  founding  new  profes- 
sorial chairs  for  all  the  special  sub- 
jects required  by  the  examination. 
]^fessor   Blackie  deserves   the 

Seatest  credit  and  the  warmest 
anks  of  all  xmiversity  reformers,, 
for  the  boldness  with  which  he  tells 
his  countrymen  things,  which,  if 
true,  must  be  extremely  disagree- 
able to  many  of  his  readers.  We 
heartily  agree  with  many  of  his 
views  and  suggestions ;  we  diffes 
from  him  on  some  questions,  and 
are  inclined  to  put  great  stress  on 
certain  points  not  touched  by  him 
at  all.  in  the  first  nlace,  he  seems 
to  us  to  lay  too  muim  stress  on  the 
advancement  of  special  learning,  aa 
being  the  proper  fimction  of  a  uni*- 
versity.  We  do  not  sympathize 
very  strongly  in  his  wirai  to  find  a 
qualified  '  professor  of  phlebotomy ' 
in  a  person  *  who  will  explain  to  yoa 
the   whole  theory  and  history  of 
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Uood-letting,  from  the  preoepte  of 
evliest  Egyptian  drngmen  in  pre- 
Homeric  times,  to  the  dietetic  pro- 
tests of  Ensistratns  of  Ceos,  in  the 
third  eentnrj  before  Christ,'  Ac 
Yet,  though  regarding  weli-trained 
power  of  mind  as  more  important 
than  learning,  we  asree  with  him 
that  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Scotch 
imirersities  that '  the  few  men  who 
hare  done  something  to  support  our 
national  reputation  for  scJudarahip 
and  research  are  not  academical 
men  at  all.*  We  beUere  that  his 
own  translation  of  iEIschylns,  and 
the  writings  of  Professor  Bamsajr, 
of  Glasgow,  might  be  mentioned  m 
qnalification  of  this  statement ;  but 
Uie  general  truth  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  Scotch  uniyersities,  what- 
ever they  may  hare  dime  or  may  be 
dotD|^  by  teaching,  hare  of  late  con- 
tiibutea  very  Utile  by  writing  to  the 
adrancement  of  learning  and  scho- 
larship. Nor  hare  they  maintained 
their  ancient  repitation  by  the 
production  of  original  works  <m 
Ifoital  philosophy.  The  only  com- 
^te  work  lat^y  emanating  &om  a 
Scotch  umrersitT,  that  testifies  to 
the  world  that  tne  countrymen  of 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith  hare  not 
lost  the  &culty  of  abstract  specula- 
tion that  once  distinguished  them, 
is  l%e  Imstiiuies  of  Mefapkifsic, 
by  Professor  Fenier,  of  St.  An- 
(frew's.  While  we  do  not  think 
that  the  production  of  original 
or  standard  works  is  the  special 
fun^km  of  a  university,  yet  their 
entire  absence  is  indicaiire  of  some 
want  of  rigour  or  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  professois.  Hie  delisht  in 
extending  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
and  the  impulse  to  communicate 
diseorery,  will  not  in  general  be 
oUisfied  with  the  limited  audienee 
of  a  class-room. 

Still  a  unirersity,  though  fiuling 
to  TOCHaM>te  any  special  departments 
of  learning,  may  do  its  work  effi« 
fliently  by  miparti]^  a  good  seneral 
education  to  its  stuoents,  ana  th«e- 
by  j^vatinff  the  tone  of  thought* 
leding.  and  character  throug&out 
^  country.  Do  the  Scotch  uni« 
TCfsitiee  in  this  respect  satisfy  our 
demands  upon  them?  If  we  irive 
but  a  qualified  affimatioii  to  this 
voestion,  we  must  emj^tioallv  state 
nat  the  cause  of  pa^i^  Aiiiun>  is 
■el  my  want  of  mbililr  or  of  coo* 


scientions  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  nor  is  it  the  absence  of  in- 
dustry, seal,  and  att^iticm  on  the 
part  of  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  students.  We  must  answer, 
that  if  there  are  within  the  univer- 
sities a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents of  high  attainments,  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  liberal 
culture,  there  are  no  means  of  pub- 
Ikly  ascertaining  th«r  existence. 
While  the  teachmg  of  the  difierent 
colleges  <^  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
constantly  tested  by  examinati<ms,in 
which  the  pupils  of  different  Tutors 
compete  with  <Mie  anotiier,  and  are 
ranked  according  to  their  merits  by 
an  independent  tribunal  of  exa- 
miners, the  teaching  of  each  of  the 
Scotch  Professors  is  tested  solely 
by  himself.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  students  attending  the  uni- 
versities: in  the  examinati<m  for 
degrees,  each  professor  examines 
his  own  students  on  his  own  sub- 
ject ;  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  their 
attainments  and  of  the  sncceas  of 
his  own  labours.  The  public  may 
know  that  a  prc^essor  is  a  popular 
and  eloquent  lecturer;  he  may  at 
the  same  time  bea sound,  thorough, 
and  successful  teadier,  but  there 
are  realh'  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this,  andi  no  motive,  except  lus  own 
sense  of  duty  and  love  or  his  voca- 
tion, to  induce  him  to  aim  at  the 
leahty  rather  than  the  appearance 
of  good  teaching. 

^ot  only  is  there  no  adequate 
test  oi  successful  study,  but  there  is 
abo  no  sufficient  encouragement  to 
the  student.  He  can  look  nather 
to  emolument,  nor  to  rec<^nised 
honour,  nov  to  a  good  start  m  his 

Eiofession  as  the  reward  ci  his 
ibours.  The  highest  testimony  to 
his  merit  is  a  gc4^  medal  or  a  book, 
generally  of  showy  binding  and 
uniotiHvstin^  contents, — whieh  is 
hardly  the  kind  of  recogniticm  cal- 
culated to  make  him  Icelthat  he  has 
passed  beyond  the  state  of  a  sdMX^- 
boy.  There  is  further  little  or 
noihing  in  the  system  of  the  Scotch 
univet^ities  capable  of  calling  forth 
and  directing  that  coBcentration  of 
attention,  memovy,  and  thought,  im- 
plied in  grasping  a  cubiect  as  a 
wbolt\  and  uastenng  it  mmutel^  in 
its  detaihss  which  many  hold,  and 
we  think  wisely,  to  ie  Uie  most 
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useful  of  all  the  agencies  employed 
in  educating  a  man's  intellect. 

But  the  greatest  evil  with  which 
the  Scotch  universities  have  to  con- 
tend is  one  which  Professor  Blackie 
most  strongly  and  most  justly 
presses  on  pubUc  attention,  viz., 
that  they  have  to  fulfil — and  that 
necessarily  with  most  inadequate 
success — the  functions  of  prepara- 
tory schools.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  students  to  enter  the 
unirersily  with  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  Crreek  or  mathematics,  with 
little  Latin,  and  that  little  very  in- 
accurately known.  They  come  up 
at  all  ages — ^from  twelve  and  thir- 
teen to  forty,  sometimes  still  later. 
In  some  cases  the  numbers  attend- 
ing the  junior  classes  amount  to 
nearly  two  hundred  students.  They 
are  under  no  kind  of  discipline  when 
out  of  the  class-room;  they  remain 
for  six  months  at  college,  return  to 
their  homes  in  summer,  resume  their 
studies  in  the  following  winter,  and 
frequently  in  this  immature  state  of 
preparation  enter  upon  the  studies 
of  logic  and  mental  philosophy.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  true  description 
of  all; — to  those  students  whose 
parents  reside  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  an  opportunity  is  worded 
of  obtaining  a  good  school  training, 
and  while  attending  the  college 
classes  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
home  discipline.  But  even  these 
students  or  whom  we  speak,  most 
frequently  enter  the  universities  at 
an  age  quite  unsuited  for  professorial 
teaching  and  for  academic  freedom. 
They  would  in  general  make  much 
more  progress  at  school.  It  is  im- 
nossible  for  the  most  devoted  pro- 
fessor to  teach  Latin  or  Greek  accu- 
rately to  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
class  of  students  with  the  limited 
control  that  he  i>0B8esse8  over  their 
private  studies,  and  with  the  limited 
time  that  he  is  able  to  devote  to 
each  individual  case.  Wbatever  else 
may  be  taught  by  professorial  lec- 
tures, or  even  professorial  catecluB- 
ing,  the  foundations  of  accurate 
scholarship  must  be  laid  in  school 
training  or  private  reading  and 
tuition.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  teach 
philosophical  principles  of  grammar 
and  pmlology  to  lads  who  do  not 
understand  the  commonest  con- 
structions, or  recognise  Uie  most 
ordinary  inflexions,   or  know  Uie 


meaning  of  the  simplest  words? 
How  is  it  possible  to  infuse  an 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  literature 
into  those  who  can  merely  blunder 
through  a  book  or  two  of  Homer 
and  Herodotus  with  the  help  of 
a  translation?  Even  the  better 
students  very  rarely  have  read  so 
accurately  and  extensively  as  to  be 
capable  of  any  real  insight  into 
phdological  criticism,  or  into  the 
spirit  of  Greek  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy.  Professors  of  the 
ancient  languages  never  can  do  the 
work  of  sC'hooTmasters  adequately, 
nor  can  they  satisfy  their  own  views 
of  professorial  teaching,  until  they 
have  to  deal  with  students  well- 
trained  previously,  and  able  and 
willing  to  combine  extensive  private 
reading  with  attendance  on  college 
lectures. 

We  heartily  agree  with  all  that 
Professor  Blackie  says  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  believe  that  no  real 
reform  can  take  place  in  university 
teaching  until  the  burgh  schools  are 
re-organized  and  better  endowed. 
We  believe,  also,  that  in  the  larger 
universities  at  least  sound  teaching 
cannot  be  imparted  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  students,  unless  the 
labours  of  the  professor  be  supple- 
mented by  those  of  a  tutor  or 
assistant,  who  may  attend  to  the 
grammatical  drilling  of  the  less 
advanced  students,  and  may  exer* 
cise  a  personal  superintendence  over 
the  private  studies  and  composition 
of  the  better  class  of  scholars. 

Two  measures  the  universities 
might  adopt  without  difficulty, 
which  would  be  sure  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  schools. 
First,  they  might  adopt  universally 
— ^what  has  been  adopted  lately  in 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's — the 
practice  of  holding  an  entrance  ex- 
amination, which  f3l  students  should 
be  required  to  pass.  At  first  they 
might  have  to  content  themselves 
with  exacting  very  little  previous 
knowledge,  but  the  standard  might 
be  from  year  to  year  considerably 
raised.  This  requirement  would  very 
soon  act  in  raising  the  teaching  of 
the  schools.  It  would  be  regarded 
by  the  community  among  whom  he 
lived  as  disgraceful  in  a  schoolmaster 
to  have  many  of  his  pupils  rejected; 
he  would  have  to  exert  himself  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them ; 
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and  we  fihoold  liope  also  that  it 
would  be  regarded  afi  disgraceful 
in  the  patrona  of  sckools  to  appoint 
unqualified  persona  firom  any  con- 
sideration of  personal  favour  or 
sectarian  sympathj.  We  can  un- 
derstand no  ground  on  which  this 
reform  can  be  opposed,  except  the 
vested  rights  of  afNithy  and!^  indo- 
k^ice.  In  the  second  place,  the  few 
endowments  in  the  way  of  entrance 
bursaries  that  Scotch  students  enjoy 
should  be  all  awarded  by  examina- 
tion on  the  subiects  of  school  educa- 
tion— such  as  Latin«  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, English  oompoflition.  As 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  administering 
the  few  endowments  of  the  kind,  we 
may  mention  this  fact»  that  in  one 
of  the  universities,  while  the  few 
open  bursaries  obtained  by  fair 
competition  do  not  amount  to  £io 
a-year,  there  aie  three  bursaries  of 
£90  a-vear  for  nine  years,  enjoyed 
by  stuoents  who  would  have  luui  no 
euance  of  being  successful  in  an 
open  competition.  The  ground  of 
their  good  fortune  is  solely  the 
accident  of  their  name.  Any  o<nn- 
ment  on  this  fact  would  be  thrown 
away  on  those  who  hold  that  the 
founder  of  a  bursary  or  fellowship 
may  retain  for  all  time  the  exact  dis- 
posal of  the  pro|^rty  that  belonged 
to  him  in  his  lifetame ;  for  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  such  inalienable 
rights  any  comment  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  studies 
pursued  within  the  univerMties,  ihe 
ordinary '  curziculiun'  (as  it  is  called) 
comprises  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics,  lone,  rhetoric,  moral  and 
natural  philosophy.  Before  oon- 
udering  the  propriety  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  studies,  a  ibw  wor£ 
may  oe  said  on  the  mode  in  which 
these  different  branches  of  know- 
led^  are  taught.  In  rsgmrd  to  the 
aubiects  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  we  do  not  fisel  qualified . 
to  form  an  opinion.  If  we  might 
jud^e  firom  the  very  eminent  success 
attained  by  sevoal  Scotch  students 
at  CambriOffe,  we  ahonld  eonclude 
iiiat  these  branches  of  knowledge 
were  not  only  (as  they  un<- 
doubtedly  are)  moat  honourably 
xinpresented,  but  were  also  most 
emdently  taught  in  Scotland.  The 
othar  bmacl&M  of  knowledge  aro 


as  honourably  represented,  but  are 
perhaps  less  suited  to  the  mode  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  Scotch 
colleges,  ana  in  some  measure  ne- 
cessitated by  the  limited  means  for 
procuring  l>ooks  at  the  disposal  of 
the  students. 

The  education  of  the  student's 
mind  is  formed  principally  by  listen- 
ing to  lectures>  taking  copious  notes 
of  them,  and  reproducing,  firom  day 
to  day,  or  &om  week  to  week,  in  ex- 
aminations and  written  esaays,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  In  the 
classical  departments  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  short  daily  lesson  is  also 
required  in  most  of  the  classes,  and 
the  students  are  called  up  '  to  con- 
strue,' and  ace  examinea  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  school.  Now  the 
system  of  teaching  mainly  by  lec- 
tures ia  calculated  indeed  to  de- 
yelope  the  fiusulty  of  attention ;  and 
the  practice  of  writing  essays  from 
the  notes  of  the  professor's  leetnres 
may  foster  a  rhetorical  fluency  of 
style,  and  an  ingenuity  in  spinning 
theories  out  of  words.  But  there  is 
little  in  this  mode  of  teaching,  unless 
it  be  carried  on  in  combination  with 
extensive  private  reading,  calculated 
to  exercise  the  memory  or  the  judg- 
ment, to  awaken  originality  of  mind, 
to  train  the  students  to  accuracy  or 
ooncentration  of  thought,  to  bring 
their  faculties  into  contact  wit£ 
living  realities,  or  to  impart  a  true 
insignt  into  anything.  The  greatest 
evU  lUMiiig  fiwiu  tlS  system  is  du> 
tendency,  so  soon  acquired,  to  sub- 
stitute words  for  things— -to  argue 
about,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  terms  used  by  the  pro- 
fessor, which,  while  representing 
true  ideas  to  him,  may  be  but 
misty  aUtnotions  or  empty  somub 
to  the  student.  The  classical  stu- 
dent, if  he  does  not  read  and  think 
for  hims^,  leuiis»  from  the  ablest 
prelections  of  his  profe88or,.to  trans- 
late a  difficult  passage  by  rote, 
to  quote  lines  that  he  cannot  con- 
strue fromanthors.thathehaa  never 
seen,  to  accumulate  in  his  note-book 
information,  and  opinions  which  he 
never  verifies,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
with  knowing  reeolts  when  t^e 
mere  results  are  of  little  importanocv 
and  when  their  value  depends  on 
the  process  by  which  toey  were 
reached,  and  the  truths  witli  whidi 
they  are  coaaeoted.    The  value  of 
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lectures  on  literary  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  is  in  proportion 
to  the  previous  culture  and  know- 
ledge of  the  hearer.  Their  principal 
use  is  to  communicate  impulse; 
to  give  life  and  freshness  to  a 
subject ;  to  elevate  the  feeling  and 
the  imagination  of  the  student ;  to 
suggest  new  trains  of  thought  to 
him ;  to  impart  unity  to  detuls,  and 
to  show  the  relation  of  different 
parts  to  a  whole  question  —  oc- 
casionally to  bring  together  infor- 
mation irom  scattered  sources  not 
accessible  to  him — but  they  ought 
never  to  supersede  the  seLP-eduoa- 
tion  derived  from  books  and  quiet 
thought. 

TVe  brieve,  too,  that  more  nugiit 
be  made  than  at  present  of  the  func- 
tion of  examiner  vested  in  the  pro^ 
fessor,  if,  besides  catechizing  the 
student  from  day  to  day  on  l^e 
lesson  prepared  on  the  previous- 
night,  he  were  to  test  his  power  of 
mastering  a  subject  or  work  re- 
quiring a  continuous  effort  of  mind, 
method  and  concentration  of 
thought,  the  power  of  insight,  and 
of  assimilating  the  ideas  of  a  higher- 
intellect.  If  occasional  searching 
examinations  took  the  place  of,  or 
were  added  to  the  daily  catechizing, 
tibere  is  every  reason  to  expeiS, 
among  other  good  results,  that  the 
long  summer  vacations  would  be 
spent  more  profitably  by  the  students 
than  at  present.  Such  examinations 
do  exist  in  some  of  the  universities, 
chiefly  in  the  classical  departments, 
and  many  students  who  have  taken 
part  in  them  look  back  upon  them 
as  much  the  most  improving  part  of 
their  academic  career.' 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  'curri^ 
oulum'  of  studies,  and  here  we  find 
ounelves  at  variance  wil^  the  views 
propounded  by  the  association  for 
the  extension  of  tho  univerMties.. 
We  believe  that  our  difference  with 
them  rests  mainly  on  this^that  the. 
propounders  of  those  views  desire 
to  combiae  the  two-fold  objects  of 
academic  reform  (Imt  which  we 
understand  refonn^in  the  means  and 
f^pliances  of  education),  and  the 
endowment  of  ^ecmlative  studies 
on  their  own  accounts  With  both 
objects  we  sympathize ;  but  the  first 
we  think  most  imperatively  de- 
mand^ at  present,  and  t^  two  ob» 


jects  may  be  pursued  separately. 
Why  should  the  endowment  of  lite- 
rature necessarily  take  the  form  of  a 
profiossorship,  umess  where  teaching 
^oes  along  with  it  P  We  think  there 
18  a  chance  that  public  opposition  to 
the  latter  object  may  endanger  the 
success  of  the  former,  for  whidb. 
public  sympathy  may  otherwise  be 
expected. 

The  chief  practical  object  pro- 
posed by  the  '  Association  for  \Ai»  ex- 
tension of  Scotch  Universities,'  is  the 
endowment  of  additional  professor- 
ships. In  considering  whether  these 
additional  endowments  are  required, 
we  regard  them  solely  in  reference 
to  education.  If  it  is  said  that  the 
State  should  support  science  and 
literature  on  their  own  account,  we 
answer  that  that  is  not  the  question 
we  are  at  present  discussing.  We  do 
not  wish  the  practical  subject  of 
university  reform  to  be  mixed  up 
with  a  political  question  of  great 
difficulty  and  uncertainty.  It  is  a 
question  that  does  not  anply  to  Soot- 
land  alone.  London,  Manchester, 
and  Dublin  have  at  least  as  ffood 
claims  to  such  endowments  as  Edin- 
bmrgh  and  Grlasgow. 

'&&  following  subjects,  then,  are 
^ecified  by  the  Association  as  sug- 
gested in  die  meantime  for  endow- 
ment : — 

1.  Constitutional  Law  and  His«^ 

tory. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

3.  latemational  Law  and  Diplo-. 

macy. 

4.  English  Language  and  Liters- 

tnre. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 

6.  Metaphysics  apart  from  Logic 

and  Ethics. 

7.  Modem    Continental   Litera- 

ture— Tbutonic. 

8.  Modem    Continental    latera'^ 

ture— -JZomani^. 
9*  Compamitive  Philology  and  th» 

Science  of  Saoes. 
Rh  History  of  Art ; 
all  subjects  of  mat  interest  and' 
importance,  and  deserving  of  being 
repiesented  in  the  Sootui  or  any 
oiner  universities^  nrovided  that 
both  pecuniary  enooipments  and 
the  mantel  capacities  of  young  stu- 
dents were  unhmitsd.  Jjs  it  pro- 
posed that  ten  new  ehaira  shoula  be 
founded  in  each  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
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versities  P  If  not,  an  act  ^^  injoBtice 
is  committed  against  those  escluded, 
not  only  on  the  ground  that  public 
endowments  are  granted  to  some 
and  withheld  from  others,  but  also 
because  these  new  chairs,  if  practi- 
cally useful,  will  tend  to  witndraw 
the  ablest  students  from  the  less 
to  the  more  favoured  uniyersities. 
Perhaps,  if  convinced  that  they 
were  imperatively  demanded  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  country,  the 
provincial  universities  might  waive 
their  claims  in  favour  of  tnat  of  the 
metropolis.  But  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  practi- 
cally useful  for  education  P  Is  it 
proposed  that  these  subjects  should 
be  made  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  study?  If  not,  we  have  some 
experience  to  guide  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  will  become  some- 
thing like  sinecures  for  learned  and 
able  men,  who,  though  endowed  with 
all  the  will  and  power  to  teach  and 
lecture,  may  find  only  bare  walls  to 
exercise  these  faculties  upon.  We 
have  the  instance  of  thecnarrof  As* 
tronomy  in  Glasgow,  adorned  by  a 
man  of  genius,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  popular  lecturers,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  who,  tnough  willing  and 
anxious  to  teach,  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  class.  In  the  same  university 
a  chair  was  founded  for  civil  en- 
gineering, which  seemed  to  be  espe- 
cially demanded  for  practical  use  in 
a  ^reat  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city.  The  demand  for  in- 
struction on  this  subject  proved  so 
small,  that  it  was  not  tnought  neces- 
sary for  the  professor  even  to  reside 
for  any  period  of  the  year  in  Glas- 
gow. There  already  exists  a  chair 
of  Universal  History  in  Edinburgh, 
adorned,  we  believe,  by  as  learned 
and  accomplished  a  gentleman  as  is 
likely  to  be  found  to  fill  any  of  the 
ten  new  chairs.  He  too  is  unable 
to  procure  a  class.  Many  more  such 
instances  might  be  quoted.  And, 
further,  the  example  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  may  serve  as  a  warning 
not  to  burden  Scotch  universities — 
for  the  present  at  least — ^witii  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  upon  which  attend- 
ance is  not  imperative  on  the  student. 
But  is  it  proposed  to  make  these 
studies  a  part  of  the  regular  *  cur- 
riculum'P  Surely  not  aJl  of  them. 
Borne  of  them  we  sihould  gladly 


welcome  as  indispensable.  The 
minute  study  and  thorough  mastery' 
of  some  eras  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history  —  a  study  implying 
not  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  dry 
catalogue  of  facts,  acquired  from  a 
modern  compendium,  but  an  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  life  of  past  times, 
and  a  phuosophical  appreciation  of 
their  bearing  on  civilization,  de- 
rived, not  from  a  priori  theories  of 
human  natifre,  but  from  the  induc- 
tive comparison  of  facts — is  not  only 
one  of  the  finest  exercises  both  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  ima- 
gination, but  would  be  peculiarly 
serviceable  as  a  counteraction  to  the 
rhetorical  and  what  are  called  the 
metaphysical  tendencies  of  Scotch 
education.  We  should  gladly  see 
professorships  of  history  established 
m  all  the  umversities,  provided  that 
their  object  was  genuine  and  tho- 
rough teaching,  as  well  as  able 
lecturing  and  historical  speculation 
and  discovery. 

But  we  cannot  afibrd  to  give  up 
any  subject  in  the  existing  curricu- 
lum ;  nor  is  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
students  fitted  to  master  many  more. 
We  should  not  like  to  see  them 
filling  their  note-books  with  more 
undigested   matter,  cramping   the 
natund   healthy   growth  of  their 
minds,  and  leaving  themselves  no 
time  to  think  or  read,  or  to  enjoy 
their  youth.    We  should  not  like 
to    see  lads  of  eighteen   puzzling 
themselves  with  the  question,  whe- 
ther they  were  to  believe  in  the 
views  of  the  professor   of  meta- 
physics, or  of  logic,  or  of  ethics,  or 
of  the  history  of  philosophy ;  for 
we  do  not  understond  how  the  three 
last  subjects  can  be  treated  without 
reference  to  the  first,  and  we  do 
not  see  how,  in  the  present  state  of 
opinion,  there  is  likely  to  be  agree- 
ment on  that.   Above  all,  we  should 
feel  a  moral  repusnanoe  at  the  idea 
of  young  men  wno  could  not  read 
Italian  or  German  writing  essays 
(from  their  notes  on  their  professor's 
lectures)  on  the  genius  of  Dante,  or 
dashing  oflf  criticisms  on  FauH  and 
the  Ntibelungen  Lied^  with  enthusi- 
astic pens,  to  which  the  exercises 
in  Ollendorf  would  present  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Political  eco- 
nomy is  already  taoght  in  most  of 
the  universities.    T^Hien  the  works 
of  Mill,  Bicaxdo,  and  Adam  Smith 
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can  be  got  from  the  libraries,  a 
student  who  has  been  well  trained 
in  other  studies  will  not  need  a  pro- 
fessor specially  and  entirely  devoted 
to  this  subject,  though  he  may  be, 
as  he  now  is,  assisted  in  his  studies 
by  the  occasional  lectures  and  exami- 
nations of  a  professor.  It  is  surely 
part  of  the  ousiness  of  the  existing 
professors  of  mental  philosophy  to 
communicate  their  views  on  the  his- 
torical progress  and  evolution  of 
thought.  As  regards  the  claims  of 
Engbsh  literature,  we  have  sufficient 
faith  in  the  genud  enthusiasm  of 
youth  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
oetter  served  by  leaving  the  students 
more  leisure,  than  by  the  eternal 
din  of  this  new  machinery  of  able 
and  eloquent  lecturing. 

We  believe  in  short  that  the 
endowment  of  these  additional  chairs 
is  not  imperatively  demanded  at 
present,  that  some  of  them  would, 
if  active,  introduce  confusion  and 
further  division  into  a  system  of 
education,  of  which  one  of  the  great 
defects  is  the  absence  of  any  combi- 
nation and  subordination  of  labour  ;* 
if  inactive,  would  become  cumber- 
some excrescences.  On  the  other 
hand,  reform  in  the  teaching  of  the 
regular  branches  of  education,  and 
additional  endowments  for  develop- 
ing the  energies  of  the  Burgh 
schools,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  deserving  students,  and  their 
maintenance  for  a  few  years  after 
finishing  their  academic  course,  are 
imperatively  demanded. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  only 
very  briefly  to  consider  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  important  part  of 
our  subject,  viz.,  the  '  outlet '  from 
the  universities  into  the  different 
callings  of  life.  We  believe  that 
the  proficiency  of  every  student 
should  be  tested  by  a  finaTexamina- 
tion,  and  that  instead  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  on  the  diffe- 
rent classes  now  given  by  each  pro- 
fessor, a  certificate  of  having  passed 
this  examination  should  be  the 
stamp  of  university  recognition. 
The  more  proficient  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  themselves 


for    a    standard    of    examination 
much  higher  than  that  passed  by 
ordinary  students .  To  a  very  limited 
extent    this   is  done  by   the  uni« 
versities  at  present;  but  it  mieht 
be  carried  out  far  more  thorougnly 
if  the  hoiumir  attending  success  was 
duly  recognised.    We  do  not  see 
why  the    honour    of  obtaining    a 
'  first  class '  in  the  Scotch  universities 
should  not  be  as  much  prized  in 
Scotland  as  similar  honours  obtained 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in 
England.     No  doubt   a   stronger 
stimulus  would  be  given  if  endow- 
ments were  attachedto  such  success, 
and  we  trust  that,  if  additional  en- 
dowments are  granted,  or  in  any  way 
raised  for  the  Scotch  universities,  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  may 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose.      We 
believe  that  the  honour  attaching  to 
a  *good  degree'  in   the    En^ish 
universities    depends     mainly    on 
three  conditions :  firstly,  on  the  high 
standard  of  attainment  required  of 
the    candidates    in    the   difierent 
branches  of  knowledge  on  which 
they  are  examined ;  secondly,  on  the 
number  of  the  candidates  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  field  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  in  conseauence  of 
which  the  merits  not  only  or  the  can- 
didates themselves,  but  also  of  all  the 
colleges  within  the  university,  and, 
in  some  measure,  of  all  the  great 
schools  in  the  coimtry  are  tested ; 
and  thirdly,  on  the  independence  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  candidates  are  examined. 
If  honours  obtained  in  the  Scotch 
universities  are  to  receive  similar 
recognition,  the  required  standard 
of  attainment  must  be  raised,  the 
different  colleges  or  universities  (for 
the  words  are  really  synonymous  in 
Scotland)  must    compete  with   one 
another,    the   candidates   must    be 
tested  by  a  tribunal  independent  of 
their    teachers.    If   a    student    at 
present  obtains  first  class  honours 
in  a  Scotch  university,  his  merit  is 
not  appreciated,  because  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  its  value.    A 
'first  class,'  for   instance,  in  one 
university  might,  for  ail  the  public 


*  The  professors  act  too  much  tike  independent  teachers,  each  tied  down  to  one 
definite  subject,  and  too  little  like  members  of  an  organi^  body.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  introduce  the  study  of  Plato,  for  instance,  into  one  of  the  universities, 
from  a  feeling  that  a  Professor  of  Greek  was  not  entitled  to  discuss  philosophy,  nor 
a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  read  Greek,  with  his  pupils. 
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can  ieH,  be  granted  mere  easily  tlum 
831  ordmary  degree  in  another.  No 
person  can  know  anytliiiiff  wiialen^er 
of  the  real  proficiency  of  the  can- 
didate except  hk  examiner  on  each 
Bubjeot,  who  at  present  is  ihe  same 
person,  by  whom  he  has  been  in- 
structed on  that  subject.  It  isjnot 
deaived  that  the  professors  should 
necessarily  be  excluded  «!om  the 
office  of  examiners  for  degrees,  but 
that  tiiey  should  be  associated  in 
the  office  with  other  persons,  and 
that  in  no  case  should  they  be  the 
sole  tribunal  by  winch  the  merits 
of  their  own  pupils  are  ascertained. 
We  shaU  briefly  indicate  the  ad- 
▼sntages  likely  to  ansefrom  bringing 
the  students  of  the  different  colleges 
into  competition  with  one  another 
before  an  independent  tribunal  :*— 
the  additional  publicity  given  to  the 
results  of  academic  teaching;  the 
stimulus  thus  applied  to  tl^  pro- 
fessoEB,  and  the  neoessity  imposed 
on  them,  both  of  ssalous  and  emcieitt 
teaching,  and  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  educational  progress  of  their 
time ;  the  reality  of  the  honour  widoh 
will  result  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates in  so  wide  a  competition ;  the 
stimnlns  thact  the  prospect  of  oem- 
peting  with  nnknown  antagoniBts 
wiU  give  to  the  most  advanced 
students  in  the  different  colleges; 
the  substitution  of  a  manly  for  a 
boyish  method  of  study,  firam  the 
necessity  imposed  on  tne  students 
of  mastering  a  sMedt,  instead  of 
propmrifng  a  dmfy  lessonj  of  grap- 
'pjmg  wim  tiie  materials  of  educa- 
tion as  a  whole,  instead  of  being 
merely  immereed  finmi  day  to  day 
in  unmeaning  details:  the  proba- 
bility that  part  of  the  long  summer 
vacations,  now  often  wasted  even  by 
the  best  students,  will  henceforth 
be  properly  emp^ed  in  private 
stnd^,  to  which  this  final  examina- 
tion will  afford  an  adequate  motive 
and  a  steady  direction :  the  training 
in  examinations  thus  supplied,  whion 
will  give  to  Scotch  stuoents  a  better 
ehanoe  of  competing  for  Indian  ap- 
pointments, &e.,  wini  their  English 
and  Irish  rivals.  Provided  that  the 
different  universities  were  wilhng 
to  lay  aside  all  jealousies  of  one 
another,  and  pr^essors  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  peraonal  dignity 
in  favour  of  a  national  good,  we 
cannot  see  any  real  objection  to  the 


adoption  of  Hm  scheme.  We  have 
heard  such  as  the  following  urged  t 
— 'that  the  prospect  of  honour  with<- 
out  emolument  will  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient motive  for  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  students. 

We  answer  (though  the  whole 
qxiestion  of  additional  endowment  is 
too  wide  for  our  present  discussion), 
that  we  may  fairly  hope  to  see 
some  emolument  granted  to  the 
most  imeceMMcan£dste8,  BtiiBoirat 
to  help  them  in  the  first  years  of 
professional  life,  or  to  support  them 
while  prosecutisg  their  further 
studies,  though  not  sufficient  to 
tempt  them  to  lapse  into  a  life  of 
ease  and  idleness.  But  in  any  case, 
by  the  proposed  scheme  there  is 
nothing  witndrawn  from  such  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  as  at  present  ex- 
ists. Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  exoessive  ambition  with  which 
Scotch  etudoits  at  jyresent  strive 
for  triflmg  honours  in  their  own 
•dasses,  which  are  only  heard  of 
within  their  college  and  in  their 
own  homes,  might  be  inclined  to  fear 
that  the  stimmus  of  concentratii^ 
all  their  efforts  on  tiie  attainment  <n 
nn  honeur,  sure  to  be  recognised  by 
the  ooimtT^,  and  to  be  accepted  as 
a  test  of  ability  and  industry  in  en- 
tering en  any  profession,  likely,  too, 
to  lead  to  such  appointments  as  pro- 
fessorial chain  and  the  best  endowed 
masterships  in  schools,  would  have 
the  effect  of  raisin?  the  youthfol 
ambition  to  an  unhealthy  pitch.  Of 
the  two  at  least  we  shonla  be  more 
inclined  to  apprehend  this  latter 
evil. 

It  has  been  objected  that  ihere 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  findhig 
examiners  nnconneoted  with  the 
nnhrersities.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  essential  to  secure  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers *who  would  inspire  perfect 
confidence  and  respect.  But  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
among  the  professional  classes,  the 
men  of  leisure,  and  the  masters  of 
schools  in  Scotland,  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  may  be  found 
perfectly  able  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  such  of  the  professors 
as  might  from  year  to  year  fill  the 
office  of  examiners.  In  a  short  time 
examiners  would  easily  be  provided 
out  of  the  most  successful  candidates 
of  previous  years. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  objection 
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has  been  nmde,  but  we  fear  it  ma^ 
be  made,  that  lihis  acheme  of  final 
ezaminatiou  is  borrowed  from  the 
Oxford  schools  or  the  Cambridge 
triposes.  Now  the  English  and 
Scotch  xmiversities  are  so  yeiy  un- 
like, their  charaoteristio  faults  and 
ezcellenoes  are  so  diametnoally  op- 
posite to  one  another,  that  we  need 
nardly  say  that  we  diould  regard 
any  attempt  to  remodel  Sootoh  uni- 
versities after  the  pattern  of  those 
of  England  not  only  as  wholly  im- 

Sraoticabloj  bat  as  eactremelv  un- 
esirable.  It  was  aoommon>cBaEge 
against  Oxford  rdTormezs  that  thev 
sought  toimitate  Gesnnan  and  SooUi 
universities,  while  they  merely 
sought  to  supply  what  was  most 
defective  in  thear  own  ^stem  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  noeans  which 
common  sense  indicated,  and  which 
they  did  not  choose  to  reject  merely 
because  they  existed  elsewhere.  ^We 
admit  that  suck  a  scheme  of  final 
examination  is  a  part  of  the  Oxtod 
system — ^and  is  that  part  of  the 
system  to  which,  in  tne  main,  all 
improvement  for  the  last  fifty  years 
is  aue — ^an  improvement  which  even 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  English 
oniversities  would  not  deny,  if  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  what  Oxford 
was  before  the  first  examinstio& 
statutewas  enacted.  The  Scotdi  uni- 
versities may,  if  it  gives  them  any 
pleasure,  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  escaped  many  of  the  abuses 
and  obsolete  usages  prevalent  else- 
where. They  are  especially  fortu- 
nate in  having  escaped  ecdesiaatical 
ascendancy  and  intokrance.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  the  desire  cf  being 
as  unlike  Oxford  as  possible  can  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  objecting  to 
this  measure.  At  all  events  ^ile 
valuable  public  appointments  are, 
whether  wiselj  or  not,  given  after 
such  examinations  as  we  speak  of^  the 
universities  which  train  their  sons 
best  in  such  a  svstem  will,  caierk 
paribus,  carry  off  the  prizes. 

We  may  briefly  advert  to  one 
other  objection.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  tendency  of  the  teaching 
of  the  English  universities  is  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  uniform  type  of  cha- 
racter, opinions,  attainments,  and  in* 
tellectual  capacity,  allowing  no  firee 
play  to  individual  bent  er  genius. 
We  believe  that  this  uniformitv  is 
apparent  rather  than  real ;  and  is 


not  more  remarkable  than  what  a 
stranger  would  superficially  observe 
among  German  students,  young 
8cot<£  advocates,  or  any  other  bods' 
of  young  men  who  were  much 
tiirown  together  and  esqposed  to  the 
same  influences.  Even  if  the  fact 
were  true,  the  cause  might  be  sought 
in  the  ex^me  social  intimacy  exist- 
ing among  the  young  men  at  the 
English  universities,  and  in  their 
comparative  isolation  from  other  in- 
fluences, rather  than  in  the  examina- 
tions. 1^0  one  indeed  who  has  had 
raperience  in  competitive  examina- 
tions will  regard  them  as  a  panacea  by 
which  the '  emendation  of  the  human 
intellect '  is  once  for  all  to  be  effected, 
nor  ascapable  of  testing  thefinest  and 
rarest  intellectual  qmuities ;  still  we 
believe  that  there  will  be  a  general 
oonoorrenoe  of  opinion  among  those 
competent  from  experience  to  ju^^ 
on  the  subject,  that  they  are  i£e 
best  instrum^it  hitherto  oiscovered 
for  developing,  directing,  and  tes^ 
ing  that  self-education,  which  is  the 
oxuy  fitting  education  for  men. 

There  are  other  q^uestions  oon^ 
nected  with  University  Reform  in 
Scotland — ^such  as  l^t  of  endow- 
ments, of  academic  patronage  and 
government,  the  connexion  between 
tile  umversTtiee  and  the  learned 
professions,  student  Hfb  in  Scotland, 
&c.,  upon  which  we  cannot  enter  at 
present.  The  whole  question  is 
lully  ripe  for  discussion ;  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  agreement  of  view 
in  the  different  universities,  or 
among  the  public  at  large,  to 
justi^  immemote  action.  While 
anticipating  the  greateat  sernoe  to 
the  cause  from  'the  Assooiation,' 
and  thankfully  acknowledging  that, 
but  for  the  energy  of  its  founders, 
no  step  would  probably  have  been 
taken  in  the  matter,  we  should  above 
an  things  d«pre(»te  any  premature 
legislation  founded  on  the  views 
which  they  put  prominently  for- 
ward. We  obubt  if  they  represent 
the  opinions  of  any  considerable 
number  of  those  who  recognise  the 
necessity  of  some  university  reform. 
One  out  of  the  two  principal  uni- 
versities of  the  country  seems  to 
stand  entirely  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment. In  another  university  there 
is  a  streog  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  reform  in  the  education  of  the 
student,  but  no  sympathy  with  the 
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proposed  addition  of  so  many  pro- 
fessorial chairs.  The  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  cannot 
be  ^ly  elicited  by  the  discussion  of 
a  public  meeting,  which  is  most 
suitable  for  the  enunciation  of  riews 
on  which  no  diversity  of  opinion 
exists. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  (question  the  most 
natural  suggestion  to  make  is  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  similar  to  those  which 
elicited  such  important  evidence 
and  submitted  such  judicious  re- 
commendations in  reference  to  the 
English  universities.  It  may  be 
objected  that  two  royal  commissions 
have  already  sent  in  reports  on  tiie 
subject  without  leading  to  any  re- 
sult. But  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
nointment  there  was  little  interest 
felt  in  die  question ;  the  public  was 
apathetic,  the  universities,  we  be- 
lieve, were  generally  antagonistic  to 
the  inauiry.  The  precedent  of  the 
Engban  universi^  commissions 
would  afford  a  ground  of  confidence, 
that  a  similar  inquiry  would  now 


lead  to  practical  results.  A  com- 
mission, if  composed  of  persons  who 
would  inspire  confidence,  would  at 
present  in  many  quarters  be  eagerly 
welcomed.  It  would  not,  we  thimc,  l>e 
desirable  to  appoint  to  the  office  any 
persons  unconnected  with  Scotlana, 
nor  men  of  mere  political  or  social 
eminence  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  and  the  wants 
of  a  student.  Persons  or  note  and 
mark  in  the  world  may  be  found, 
who,  while  in  no  way  merely  book- 
ish men,  have  yet  snown  that  they 
know  by  experience  the  meaning  of 
genuine  study.  We  trust  that  the 
gentlemen  specified  will  excuse  us 
if,  without  authority,  we  give  as  in- 
stances such  names  as  those  of 
Colonel  Mure,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  as  sure,  from  their  re- 
spective eminence  in  learning, 
science,  and  professional  life,  to 
command  the  confidence  of  tiieir 
countrymen,  if  they  were  willing 
and  able  to  accept  such  an  office.* 

W.  Y.  S. 


*  While  complaimng  of  the  Absence  of  endowment  in  the  Scotch  nniversities, 
we  omitted  to  mention  the  valuable  small  exhibitions  from  Glasgow  College  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  which  many  Scotchmen  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  indebted  for  advantages  which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond 
their  reach.  The  stimulus  given  to  education  by  these  exceptional  endowments  is 
a  strong  aigument  in  favour  of  further  endowment.  The  candidates  for  these  ap- 
pointments are  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  future  distinction  to  carty  on  their 
private  reading  extensively,  and  are  Ums  enabled  to  derive  full  benefit  from  the 
excellent  teaching  and  prelections  of  their  rlawHiral  professors.  But  we  call  these 
endowments  exceptional  not  only  because  they  are  limited  to  one  university,  but 
becanse  they  are  atUunable  only  by  that  very  small  dass  of  students  who  desire 
to  finish  th^  academic  studies  at  Oxford.  Their  necessary  action  is  to  withdraw 
young  scholars  from  the  Scotch  to  the  English  universities.  While  fully 
acknowledging  the  great  benefit  of  these  endowments,  we  desire  to  see  an  equjJ 
encouragement  held  out  to  the  much  larger  class  of  students  in  all  the  univexsitiesy 
who  complete  their  academic  course  in  Scotland. 

In  leaving  the  subject,  we  must  again  repeat,  that,  if  the  Scotch  universities  fiul 
in  affording  a  thorough  education  to  their  students,  Uie  cause  of  failure  Lb  not  any 
want  of  ability  or  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  In  respect  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  professors,  we  believe  that  the  Scotch  universities 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
scope  of  these  remarks  is  to  find  some  meanri>y  which  the  gap  between  the  attun- 
ments  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  and  those  of  the  ta^^t  may  be  filled  up. 
The  reform  that  is  wanted  is  not  in  the  learning,  &c.,  of  the  professora,  but  in  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  students. 
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any  syBtem  of  teaching.  Yet  it 
seems  only  fair  that  on  a  future  oc- 
casion the  Scotch  uniyersities  should 
be  represented  in  the  examination, 
as  weil  as  those  of  England  and  Ire^- 
land. 

But  we  think  that  those  hsye 
done  more  wisely  who»  instead  of 
suggesting    excuses     for     Scotch 
fiulure,  or  trying  to  throw  discredit 
cm  the  whole  principle  of  examina- 
tions, have  sought  a  remedy  for  the 
eyil  in  a  proposed  reform  of  the 
imirersities.  Tke  question  has  been 
ably  and  temperately  discussed  in 
most  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
Edinburgh.      An  association   has 
been  formed  for  '  the  extension  of 
the  uniyersities/  which  besides  con^ 
tuining  the  names  of  some  of  the 
most    eminent    members    of  the 
Scotch  bar»  and  of  the  Scotch  col- 
letaate  bodies,  has    receiyed    the 
ft&esion  of  two  of  the  most  illus* 
trious  men  of  the  present  day — ^Mr. 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Maca^ay.    The 
•ABOciation,  in  its  printed  circular, 
calls  attention  to  the  Indian  exami- 
njitions,  and  expres8l]|r  states,  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion  it  £  •  extremaly  unlikely  that 
young  men,  who  are  educated  in 
the  uniyersities  of  Scotland,  wiU  be 
able  in  general  to  compete  success- 
folly  with  their  riyals  from  other 
niuyeruties.'      The   question    haa 
Bioreoyer  been  stamped  as  one  of 
public  interest,  by  bein^  made  the 
sabject  of  a  leading  article  in  I%0 
T^M,  of  Thursday,  Noy.  22nd. 

We  propose  briefly  to  discuss  the 
mbject,  as  we  do  not  entirely  agree 
aitner  with  the  yiews  announced  in 
tibfi  circular  of  the  '  association,'  nor 
altogether  with  those  eloquently 
and  humorously  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Blackie,  m  this  pamphlet,  the 
title  of  which  we  haye  prefixed  to 
tills  article. 

But  oa  one  point  we  wish  to 
gnard  oosselyes  against  miscon- 
•tractioa.  We  rejgard  the  throw- 
ing <H9an  of  the  Indun  appointments 
aa  a  fitting  ooeasion,  but  not  as  the 
auin  fptound  or  reason  for  directing 
attention  to  the  present  state  of 
aeademie  teaching  in  Scotland.  If 
we  thought,  aa  some  seem  to  think, 
ihat  there  was  any  danger  of  our 
VBireiaitiea  renouncing  their  true, 
ac  at  laaat  their  ideal  office  of  foster- 
ing tha  ■pecolatiye  intellect  of  the 


ooxmtry,  and  sinking  into  meze 
training  seminaries  for  the  attain- 
ment 01  yaluable  prizes,  we  should 
regard  the  throwing  open  of  these 
appointments  as  a  great  eyil  in- 
stead of  being  a  great  blessing  to 
the  cause  of  education.  But  the 
fear  that  some  persons  entertain  of 
the  success  of  wnat  is  called  '  cram- 
ming' for  examinations,  implies  an 
imworthy  distrust  of  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  examiners.  So  long 
as  they  are  appointed  from  the  Slite 
of  the  difierent  uniyersities  in  the 
country,  we  haye  full  confidence 
that  weU-disciplined  faculty,  origi- 
naliiy,  and  power  of  mmd,  sood 
sense,  taste,  and  general  culture 
will  tell  more  in  fayour  of  a  candi- 
date than  accumulated  stores  of 
heterogeneous  information.  The 
behef  m  the  powers  of  '  cramming' 
is  chiefly  found  among  persons 
who  haye  had  no  experience  in 
uniyersity  examinations,  or  in  those 
who,  haying  tried  its  effects  unsuc- 
cessfully in  their  own  cases,  attrL^ 
bute  their  riyals'  superiority  to  a 
more  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
same  process.  The  Scotch  uniyer- 
sities may  look  to  their  chances  of 
obtaining  their  share  of  the  prizes 
open  to  the  country  by  producing 
better  educated  students—a  result 
more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  & 
more  thorough  system  of  teaching^* 
as  ^tinguiuied  from  merely  leC" 
tu/ring  on — ^the  existing  branches  of 
study,  than  by  founding  new  profes- 
sorial chairs  for  all  the  special  sub- 
jects required  by  the  examination. 

Professor  Blackie  deseryes  the 
^atest  credit  and  the  warmest 
thanks  of  all  uniyersity  reformers,, 
for  the  boldness  with  wliich  he  tella 
his  countrymen  things,  which,  if 
true,  must  be  extremely  disagree- 
able to  many  of  his  readers.  We 
heartily  agree  with  many  of  his 
yiews  and  suggestions ;  we  differ 
from  him  on  some  questions,  and 
are  inclined  to  put  great  stress  or 
certain  points  not  touched  by  him 
at  all.  In  the  first  nlace,  he  seems 
to  us  to  lay  too  mucJi  stress  on  the 
adyancement  of  special  learning,  aa 
being  the  proper  function  of  a  uni- 
yersity. We  do  not  sympathize 
yery  strongly  in  his  wi^  to  find  a 
qualified  '  professor  of  phlebotomy. ' 
in  a  person  '  who  will  explain  to  you 
the   whole  theory  and  history  o£ 
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blood-letting,  from  tlie  precepts  of 
earliest  Egyptian  drugmen  in  pre- 
Homeric  times,  to  the  dietetic  pro- 
tests of  Erasistratas  of  Ceos,  in  the 
third  century  before  Christ/  Ac. 
Yet,  though  regarding  well-trained 
power  of  mind  as  more  importimt 
than  learning,  we  asree  with  him 
that  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Scotch 
uniTcrsities  that '  the  few  men  who 
have  done  something  to  sunport  our 
national  reputation  for  scnolarship 
and  research  are  not  academical 
men  at  all.'  We  believe  that  his 
own  translation  of  ^schylus,  and 
the  writings  of  Professor  Bamsay, 
of  Glasgow,  might  be  mentioned  m 
qualification  of  this  statement ;  but 
tne  general  truth  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  Scotch  universities,  what- 
ever they  may  have  done  or  may  be 
doing  by  teaching,  have  of  late  con- 
tributea  very  little  by  writing  to  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  scho- 
larship. Nor  have  they  maintained 
their  ancient  rej^utation  by  the 
production  of  original  works  on 
Mental  philosophy.  The  only  com- 
plete work  lately  emanating  from  a 
Scotch  university,  that  testifies  to 
tiie  world  that  tne  countrymen  of 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith  have  not 
lost  the  faculty  of  abstract  specula- 
tion that  once  distinguished  them, 
is  The  Institutes  of  Mefaphysie, 
by  Professor  Ferrier,  of  St.  An- 
drew's. While  we  do  not  think 
that  the  production  of  original 
or  standard  works  is  the  special 
function  of  a  university,  yet  their 
entire  absence  is  indicative  of  some 
want  of  vigour  or  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  professors.  The  delight  in 
extending  the  limits  of  knowledge, 
and  the  impulse  to  communicate 
discovery,  will  not  in  general  be 
satisfied  with  the  limited  audience 
of  a  class-room. 

Still  a  university,  though  failing 
to  promote  any  special  departments 
of  learning,  may  do  its  work  effi- 
ciently by  mipartinff  a  good  general 
education  to  its  students,  and  there- 
by elevating  the  tone  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  character  throughout 
the  country.  Do  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities in  this  respect  satisfy  our 
demands  upon  themP  If  we  give 
but  a  qualified  affirmation  to  this 
onestion,  we  must  emphatically  state 
uiat  the  cause  of  partial  failure  is 
not  any  want  of  ability  or  of  con- 


scientious labour  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  nor  is  it  the  absence  of  in- 
dustry, zeal,  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  students.  We  must  answer, 
that  if  there  are  within  the  univer- 
sities a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents of  high  attainments,  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  liberal 
culture,  there  are  no  means  of  pub- 
licly ascertaining  their  existence. 
While  ihe  teachmg  of  the  difierent 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
constantly  tested  bv  examinations, in 
which  the  pupils  of  different  Tutors 
compete  with  one  another,  and  are 
ranked  according  to  their  merits  by 
an  independent  tribunal  of  exa- 
miners, the  teaching  of  each  of  the 
Scotch  Professors  is  tested  solely 
by  himself.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  students  attending  the  uni- 
versities: in  the  examination  for 
degrees,  each  professor  examines 
his  own  students  on  his  own  sub- 
ject; he  is  the  sole  judge  of  their 
attainments  and  of  the  success  of 
his  own  labours.  The  public  may 
know  that  a  professor  is  a  popular 
and  eloquent  lecturer;  he  may  at 
the  same  time  be  a  sound,  thorough, 
and  successful  teacher,  but  there 
are  really  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this,  and  no  motive,  except  his  own 
sense  of  duty  and  love  oi  his  voca- 
tion, to  induce  him  to  aim  at  the 
reality  rather  than  the  appearance 
of  good  teaching. 

Not  only  is  there  no  adequate 
test  of  successful  study,  but  there  is 
also  no  sufficient  encouragement  to 
the  student.  He  can  look  neither 
to  emolument,  nor  to  recessed 
honour,  nor  to  a  good  start  in  his 
profession  as  the  reward  of  his 
labours.  The  highest  testimony  to 
his  merit  is  a  gold  medal  or  a  book, 
generally  of  showy  binding  and 
uninteresting  contents, — ^which  is 
hardly  the  kmd  of  recognition  cal- 
culated to  make  him  feel  that  he  has 
passed  beyond  the  state  of  a  school- 
Doy.^  There  is  further  little  or 
nothing  in  the  system  of  the  Scotch 
universities  capable  of  cidiUng  forth 
and  directing  that  concentration  of 
attention,  memory,  and  thought,  im- 
plied in  grasping  a  subject  as  a 
whole,  ana  mastering  it  mmutely  in 
its  details,  which  many  hold,  and 
we  think  wisely,  to  be  the  moat 
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Qsefiil  of  all  the  agencies  employed 
in  educating  a  man's  intellect. 

But  the  greatest  evil  with  which 
the  Scotch  unirersities  have  to  con- 
tend is  one  which  Professor  Blackie 
most  strongly  and  most  justly 
presses  on  public  attention,  viz., 
that  they  hare  to  fulfil — and  that 
necessarily  with  most  inadequate 
success — ^the  functions  of  prepara- 
tory schools.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  students  to  enter  the 
unirersity  with  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  Greek  or  mathematics,  with 
littk)  Latin,  and  that  little  very  in- 
accurately known.  They  come  up 
at  all  ages — ^from  twelve  and  thir- 
teen to  forty,  sometimes  still  later. 
In  some  cases  the  numbers  attend- 
ing the  junior  classes  amount  to 
nearly  two  hundred  students.  They 
are  under  no  kind  of  discipline  when 
out  of  the  class*room ;  they  remain 
for  six  months  at  college,  return  to 
their  homes  in  summer,  resume  their 
studies  in  the  following  winter,  and 
frequently  in  this  immature  state  of 
preparation  enter  upon  the  studies 
of  logic  and  mental  philosophy.  Of 
ooar£».  thi>  »  not  a  trae  de^ption 
of  all; — to  those  students  whose 
parents  reside  in  Edinburgh  and 
Grlasgow,  an  opportunity  is  imorded 
of  obtaining  a  good  school  training, 
and  while  attending  the  college 
dajsses  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
home  discipline.  But  even  these 
students  or  whom  we  speak,  most 
frequently  enter  the  universities  at 
an  age  quite  unsuited  for  professorial 
teaching  and  for  academic  freedom. 
They  would  in  general  make  much 
more  nroppress  at  school.  It  is  im- 
nossibie  for  the  most  devoted  pro- 
fessor to  teach  Latin  or  Greek  accu- 
rately to  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
class  of  students  witli  the  limited 
octttrol  that  he  possesses  over  their 
inrivste  studies,  and  with  the  limited 
time  that  he  is  able  to  devote  to 
each  individual  case.  Whatever  else 
may  be  taught  by  professorial  lec- 
tures, or  even  professorial  catechis- 
ing, the  foundations  of  accurate 
scholarship  must  be  laid  in  school 
training  or  private  reading  and 
tuition.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  teach 
philosophical  principles  of  grammar 
and  philology  to  lads  who  do  not 
understand  the  commonest  con- 
stnictions,  or  recognise  the  most 
inflexions,  or  know  the 


meaning  of  the  simplest  words  F 
How  is  it  possible  to  infuse  an 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  literature 
into  those  who  can  merely  blunder 
throng  a  book  or  two  of  Homer 
and  Herodotus  with  the  help  of 
a  translation?  Even  the  better 
students  very  rarely  have  read  so 
accurately  and  extensively  as  to  be 
capable  of  any  real  insight  into 
phdological  criticism,  or  into  the 
spirit  of  Greek  literature,  histoiy, 
and  philosophy.  Professors  of  the 
ancient  languages  never  can  do  the 
work  of  sc-nooTmasters  adequately, 
nor  can  they  satisfy  their  own  views 
of  professorial  teaching,  until  they 
have  to  deal  with  students  well- 
trained  previously,  and  able  and 
willing  to  combine  extensive  private 
reading  with  attendance  on  college 
lectures. 

We  heartily  agree  with  all  that 
Professor  Blackie  says  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  believe  that  no  real 
reform  can  take  place  in  university 
teaching  until  the  burgh  schools  are 
re-organized  and  better  endowed. 
We  believe,  also,  that  in  the  larger 
universities  at  least  sound  teaching 
cannot  be  imparted  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  students,  unless  the 
labours  of  the  professor  be  supple- 
mented by  those  of  a  tutor  or 
assistant,  who  maj  attend  to  the 
grammatical  drillmg  of  the  less 
advanced  students,  and  may  exer- 
cise a  personal  superintendence  oyer 
the  private  studies  and  composition 
of  the  better  class  of  scholars. 

Two  measures  the  universities 
might  adopt  without  difficulty, 
which  woula  be  sure  to  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  schools. 
First,  they  might  adopt  universally 
— ^what  has  been  adopted  lately  in 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's — the 
practice  of  holding  an  entrance  ex- 
amination, which  idl  students  should 
be  required  to  pass.  At  first  they 
might  have  to  content  themselves 
with  exacting  very  little  previous 
knowledge,  but  the  standard  might 
be  from  year  to  year  considerably 
raised.  This  re€[uirement  would  very 
soon  act  in  raising  the  teaching  of 
the  schools.  It  would  be  regaraed 
by  the  community  amouff  whom  he 
lived  as  disgraceful  in  a  scnoolmaster 
to  have  many  of  his  pupils  rejected; 
he  would  have  to  exert  himself  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them ; 
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and  we  Bhonld  liope  also  tkat  it 
would  be  regarded  as  disgraceful 
in  the  patrons  of  schools  to  appoint 
unqualified  persons  from  any  con- 
sideration of  personal  favour  or 
sectarian  sympathy.  We  can  un- 
derstand no  ground  on  which  this 
reform  can  be  opposed,  except  the 
Tested  rights  of  apathy  and  indo- 
lence. In  the  second  place,  the  few 
endowments  in  the  way  of  entrance 
bursfuries  that  Scotch  students  enjoy 
dxould  be  all  awarded  by  examina- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  scnool  educa- 
tion— such  as  Latini  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, English  composition.  As 
a  proof  of  the  necesnty  of  some 
change  in  the  mode  of  administering 
the  few  endowments  of  the  kind,  we 
may  mention  this  fact,  that  in  one 
of  the  imiveisities,  while  the  few 
open  bursaries  obtained  by  fair 
eompetition  do  not  amount  to  £io 
a^year,  there  are  three  bursaries  of 
£90  a-year  for  nine  years,  enjoyed 
by  stuaents  who  would  have  had  no 
ance  of  being  successful  in  an 
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open  competition.  The  ground  of 
their  good  fortune  is  solely  the 
accident  of  their  name.  Any  com- 
ment on  this  fact  would  be  thrown 
away  on  those  who  hold  that  the 
founder  of  a  bursary  or  fellowship 
may  retain  for  all  time  the  exact  dis- 
posal of  the  pro]^erty  that  belonged 
to  him  in  his  lifetime ;  for  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  such  inalienable 
rights  anyGommentwould.be  super* 
fluous. 

In  regard  to.  the  actual  studies 
puzsued  within  the  universities,  the 
ordinary '  curriculum'  (ba  it  is  called) 
comprises  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
xnatics,  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  and 
nainiral  philosophy.  Before  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  extending 
the  sphere  of  studies,  a  &w  wor£ 
may  oe  said  on  the  mode  in  which 
these  different  branches  of  know- 
1^^  are  taught.  In  regard  to  the 
aubiects  of  mathematics  and  nator^ 
philosophy  we  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  fonn  ak  opinion.  If  we  might* 
jud^e  firom  the  very  eminent  success 
attained  by  seveaul  Scotch  students 
at  Cambrioffe,  we  should  conclude 
that  these  oranches  of  knowledge 
were  not  only  (as  they  un- 
doubtedly are)  most  honourably 
represented,  but  were  also  most 
efficiently  taught  in  Scotland.  The 
other  branches  of  knowledge  aro 


as  honourably  represented,  but  are 
perhaps  less  suited  to  the  mode  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  Scotch 
colleges,  and  in  some  measure  ne- 
cessitated by  the  limited  means  for 
procuring  books  at  the  disposal  of 
the  students. 

The  education  of  the  student's 
mind  is  formed  principally  by  listen- 
ing to  lectures^  taking  copious  notes 
of  them,  and  reproducing,  from  day 
to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  in  ex- 
aminations and  written  essays,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  In  the 
classical  departments  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  snort  daily  lesson  is  also 
required  in  most  of  the  classes,  and 
the  students  are  called,  up  '  to  con- 
strue,' and  are  examinea  in  the 
same  way  aa  in  a  school.  Now  the 
system  of  teaching  mainly  by  lec- 
tures is  calculated  indeed  to  de- 
velope  the  faculty  of  attention ;  and 
the  practice  of  writing  essays  from 
the  notes  of  the  professor's  lectures 
may  foster  a  rhetorical  fluency  of 
style,  and  an  ingenuity  in  spinning 
theories  out  of  words.  But  there  is 
little  in  this  mode  of  teaching,  unless 
it  be  carried  on  in  combination  with 
extensive  private  reading,  calculated 
to  exercise  the  memory  or  the  judg- 
ment, to  awaken  originality  of  mind, 
to  train  the  students  to  accuracy  or 
concentration  of  thought,  to  bdng 
their  faculties  into  contact  wim 
Hviuff  realities,  or  to  impart  a  true 
insignt  into  anything.  The  greatest 
evil  arising  from  this  system  is  the 
tendency,  so  soon  acquired,  to  sub- 
stitute words  fi>r  thmgs — ^to  ai^e 
about,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  terms  used  by  the  pro- 
fessor, which,  while  representing 
true  ideas  to  him,  may  be  but 
misty  abstractions  or  empt^  sounds 
to  the  student.  The  classical  stu- 
dent, if  he  does  not  read  and  think 
for  hims^,  learns^  from  the  ablest 

Ereleotions  of  his  professor,  to  trans* 
ite  a  difficult  passage  by  rote, 
to  quote  lines  that  he  cannot  con- 
strue ftontauthors.thathehas  never 
seen,  to  accumulate  in  his  note-book 
infbimation.  and  opinions  which  he 
never  venfies,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
with  knowing  results  when  the 
mere  resnlts  are  of  little  importance* 
and  when  their  value  depends  on 
the  process  by  which  they  were 
reached,  and  the  truths  with  which 
they  ace  connected.    The  value  <^ 
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lectures  on  literary  and  pliilo- 
sopbical  subjects  is  in  proportion 
to  the  previous  culture  and  know- 
ledge of  the  hearer.  Their  principal 
use  is  to  communicate  impulse; 
to  give  life  and  ireshness  to  a 
subject ;  to  eleyate  the  feeling  and 
the  imagination  of  the  student ;  to 
suggest  new  trains  of  thoue^ht  to 
him ;  to  impart  unity  to  details,  and 
to  show  the  relation  of  different 
parts  to  a  whole  question  —  oc- 
casionally to  bring  together  infor- 
mation rrom  scattered  sources  not 
accessible  to  him — ^but  they  ought 
never  to  supersede  the  self-educa- 
tion derived  from  books  and  quiet 
thought. 

We  believe,  too,  that  more  might 
be  made  than  at  present  of  the  func- 
tion of  examiner  vested  in  the  pro» 
&S8or,  if,  besides  catechizing  the 
student  from  day  to  day  on  tiie 
lesson  prepared  on  the  previous, 
night,  he  were  to  test  his  power  of 
mastering  a  subject  or  work  re- 
quiring a  continuous  effort  of  mind, 
method  and  concentration  of 
thought,  the  power  of  insight,  and 
of  assimilating  the  ideas  of  a  higher 
intellect.  If  oecaaional  searching 
examinations  took  the  place  of,  or 
were  added  to  the  daily  catechising, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expeiS, 
among  other  good  results,  that  the 
long  summer  vacations  would  be 
spent  more  profitably  by  l^e  students 
tnan  at  present.  Such  examinations 
do  exist  in  some  of  the  universities, 
chiefly  iu  the  classical  departments, 
and  many  students  who  have  taken 
part  in  them  look  back  upon  them 
as  much  the  most  improving  part  of 
their  academic  career.' 

We  proceed'  now  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  'curri^ 
onlum'  of  studies,  and  here  we  find 
ourselves  at  vanance  wil^  the  views 
propounded  by  the  association  for 
tiie  extension  of  tiie  universities^ 
We  believe  that  our  dii^enoe  with 
them  rests  mainly  on  this— that  the. 
propounders  of  tiiose  views  desire 
to  combine  the  two-fold  objects  of 
academic  reform  (by  which  we 
understand  refoTm>intiie  means  aad 
appliances  of  education),  and  the 
endowment  of  speculative  studies 
on  their  own  account.  With  both 
objects  we  sympathise ;  but  the  first 
we  think  most  imperatively  de- 
Biaiid&d  at  present,  aad  the  two  ob- 


jects may  l)e  pursued  separately. 
Why  should  the  endowment  of  lite* 
rature  necessarily  take  the  form  of  a 
professorship,  unless  where  teaching 
^oes  along  with  it  P  We  think  there 
18  a  chance  that  public  opposition  to 
the  latter  object  may  endanger  the 
success  of  the  former,  for  whidi 
public  sympathy  may  otherwise  be 
expected. 

The  chief  practical  object  pro- 
posed  by  the  *  Association  tOT  die  ex- 
tension of  Scotch  UniversitieB,'  is  the 
endowment  of  additional  professor^ 
ships.  In  considering  whether  these 
adcutional  endowments  are  required, 
we  regard  them  solely  in  reference 
to  education.  If  it  is  said  that  the 
State  should  support  science  and 
literature  on  their  own  account,  we 
answer  that  that  is  not  the  question 
we  are  at  present  discussing.  We  do 
not  wish  the  practical  subject  of 
university  reform  to  be  mixed  up 
with  a  political  question  of  great 
difficulty  and  uncertainty.  It  is  a 
question  that  does  not  apply  to  Scot- 
land alone.  London,  Manchester, 
and  Dublin  have  at  least  as  good 
claims  to  such  endowments  as  Edin- 
bura^h  and  Glasgow. 

'xuB  following  subjects,  then,  ore 
^•cified  by  the  Association  as  sug- 
gested in  me  meantime  for  endow- 
ment : — 

1.  Constitutional  Law  and  His^ 

tory. 

2.  Political  Economy. 

3.  International  Law  and  Diplo-^ 

maoy. 

4.  Enghah  Language  and  latora- 

ture. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 

6.  Metadbysics  apart  firom  Logic 

and^thics. 

7.  Modem    Continental   Litera- 

ture— Touionic, 

8.  Modem    Continental    Litem<^ 

ture— iZosMinic. 
94  CompaDstive  Philology  and  the 

Science  of  Baoes. 
xoi  History  of  Art; 
all  subjects  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  and  desMring  of  being 
repnesented  in  the  Soot^  or  any 
other  universities^  provided  tiiat 
both  pecuniary  endowments  and 
the  menial  capacities  of  young  stu- 
dents were  unlimited.  Is  it  too* 
posed  thst  ten  new  ehairs  shoula  be 
fbundisd in  each  of  tbsScotch iuii«- 
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versities  P  If  not,  an  ac^  of  injustice 
18  committed  against  those  eKcluded, 
not  only  on  the  ground  that  public 
endowments  are  granted  to  some 
and  withheld  from  others,  but  also 
because  these  new  chairs,  if  practi- 
cally useful,  will  tend  to  witndraw 
the  ablest  students  from  the  less 
to  the  more  favoured  imiversities. 
Perhaps,   if  convinced   that    they 
were  imperatively  demanded  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  country,  the 
provincial  universities  might  waive 
their  claims  in  favour  of  that  of  the 
metropolis.   But  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  practi- 
cally useful  for  education?    Is  it 
proposed  that  these  subjects  should 
be  made  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  study  P    If  not,  we  have  some 
experience  to  guide  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  will  become  some- 
thing like  sinecures  for  learned  and 
able  men,  who,  Hiough  endowed  with 
all  the  will  and  power  to  teach  and 
lecture,  may  fina  only  bare  walls  to 
exercise  these  faculties  upon.    We 
have  the  instance  of  the  chair  of  As* 
tronomy  in  Glasgow,  adorned  by  a 
man  of  genius,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  popular  lecturers,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  who,  tnough  willing  and 
anxious  to  teach,  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  class.   In  the  same  university 
a  chair  was  founded  for  civil  en- 
gineering, which  seemed  to  be  espe- 
cially demanded  for  practical  use  in 
a  ^at  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city.    The  demand  for  in- 
struction on  this  subject  proved  so 
small,  that  it  was  not  mought  neces- 
sary for  the  professor  even  to  reside 
for  any  period  of  the  year  in  Glas- 
gow.   There  already  exists  a  chair 
of  Universal  History  in  Edinburgh, 
adorned,  we  believe,  by  as  learned 
and  accomplished  a  gentleman  as  is 
likely  to  be  found  to  fill  any  of  the 
ten  new  chairs.    He  too  is  unable 
to  procure  a  class.    Many  more  such 
instances  might  be  quoted.    And, 
further,  the  example  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  may  serve  as  a  warning 
not  to  burden  Scotch  universities — 
for  the  present  at  least — ^with  pro- 
fessorial chairs,  u^n  which  attend- 
ance is  not  imperative  on  the  student. 
But  is  it  proposed  to  make  these 
studies  a  part  of  the  regular  '  cur- 
riculum' P    Surely  not  ul  of  them. 
Some  of  them  we  should  gladly 


welcome  as  indispensable.  The 
minute  study  and  thorough  mastery' 
of  some  eras  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern history  —  a  study  implying 
not  the  mere  knowledge  of  a  dry 
catalogue  of  facts,  acquired  from  a 
modern  compendium,  but  an  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  life  of  past  times, 
and  a  phuosophical  appreciation  of 
their  bearing  on  civilization,  de- 
rived, not  from  h  priori  theories  of 
human  natib'e,  but  from  the  induc- 
tive comparison  of  facts — is  not  only 
one  of  the  finest  exercises  both  of 
the  understanding  and  of  the  ima- 
gination, but  would  be  peculiarly 
serviceable  aa  a  counteraction  to  the 
rhetorical  and  what  are  called  the 
metaphysical  tendencies  of  Scotch 
education.  We  should  gladl;^  see 
professorships  of  history  established 
m  all  the  umversities,  provided  that 
their  object  was  genuine  and  tho- 
rough teaching,  as  well  as  able 
lecturing  and  historical  speculation 
and  discovery. 

But  we  cannot  afibrd  to  give  up 
any  subject  in  the  existing  curricu- 
lum ;  nor  is  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
students  fitted  to  fiuuier  many  more. 
We  should  not  like  to  see  them 
filling  their  note-books  with  more 
undigested   matter,  cramping   the 
natimd   heallhy   growth   of  their 
minds,  and  leaving  tbemselves  no 
time  to  think  or  read,  or  to  enjoy 
their  youth.    We  should  not  like 
to   see  lads  of  eighteen  puzzling 
themselves  with  the  question,  whe- 
ther thev  were  to  believe  in  the 
views  of  the  professor   of  meta- 
physics, or  of  logic,  or  of  ethics,  or 
of  the  history  of  philosophy ;   for 
we  do  not  understand  how  the  three 
last  subjects  can  be  treated  without 
reference  to  the  first,  and  we  do 
not  see  how,  in  the  present  state  of 
opinion,  there  is  likely  to  be  agree- 
ment on  that.   Above  aU,  we  should 
feel  a  moral  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  young  men  wno  could  not  read 
.Italian  or  German  writing  essays 
(from  their  notes  on  their  professor's 
lectures)  on  the  genius  of  Dante,  or 
dashing  ofi*  criticisms  on  FauH  and 
the  Niebelwngen  Lied,  with  enthusi- 
astic pens,  to  which  the  exercises 
in  Ollendorf  would  present  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  Political  eco- 
nomy is  already  taught  in  most  of 
the  universities.    When  the  works 
of  Mill,  Bicardo,  and  Adam  Smith 
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can  be  got  from  tlie  libraries,  a 
student  who  has  been  well  trained 
in  other  studies  will  not  need  a  pro- 
fessor specially  and  entirely  devoted 
to  this  subject,  though  he  may  be, 
as  he  now  is,  assisted  in  his  studies 
by  the  occasional  lectures  and  exami- 
nations of  a  professor.  It  is  surely 
part  of  the  business  of  the  existing 
professors  of  mental  philosophy  to 
communicate  their  views  on  the  his- 
torical process  and  evolution  of 
thought.  As  regards  the  claims  of 
Enghsh  literature,  we  have  sufficient 
faith  in  the  genial  enthusiasm  of 
youth  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
better  served  by  leaving  the  students 
more  leisure,  than  by  the  eternal 
din  of  this  new  machinery  of  able 
and  eloquent  lecturing. 

We  believe  in  short  that  the 
endowment  of  these  additional  chairs 
is  not  imperatively  demanded  at 
present,  that  some  of  them  would, 
if  active,  introduce  confusion  and 
further  division  into  a  system  of 
education,  of  which  one  of  the  great 
defects  is  the  absence  of  any  combi- 
nation and  subordination  of  labour  ;* 
if  inactive,  would  become  cumber- 
some excrescences.  On  the  other 
hand,  reform  in  the  teaching  of  the 
regular  branches  of  education,  and 
additional  endowments  for  develop- 
ing the  energies  of  the  Burgh 
schools,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  deserving  students,  and  their 
maintenance  for  a  few  years  after 
finishing  their  academic  course,  are 
imperatively  demanded. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  only 
very  briefly  to  consider  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  important  part  of 
our  subject,  viz.,  the  '  outlet '  from 
the  universities  into  the  different 
callings  of  life.  We  believe  that 
the  proficiency  of  every  student 
should  be  tested  by  a  finaTexamina- 
tion,  and  that  instead  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  on  the  diffe- 
rent classes  now  given  by  each  pro- 
fessor, a  certificate  of  having  passed 
this  examination  should  be  the 
stamp  of  university  recognition. 
The  more  proficient  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  themselves 


for    a    standard    of    examination 
much  higher  than  that  passed  by 
ordinary  students.  To  a  very  limited 
extent    this   is  done  by   the  uni- 
versities at  present;  but  it  might 
be  carried  out  far  more  thoroughly 
if  the  honour  attending  success  was 
duly  recognised.    We  do  not  see 
why  the    honour    of  obtaininjf    a 
'  first  class '  in  the  Scotch  universities 
should  not  be  as  much  prized  in 
Scotland  as  similar  honours  obtained 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in 
England.      No  doubt   a   stronger 
stimulus  would  be  given  if  endow- 
ments were  attached  to  such  success, 
and  we  trust  that,  if  additional  en- 
dowments are  granted,  or  in  anjr  way 
raised  for  the  Scotch  universities,  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  may 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose.      We 
believe  that  the  honour  attaching  to 
a  '  good  degree '  in   the    En^ish 
universities    depends     mainly    on 
three  conditions :  firstly,  on  the  high 
standard  of  attainment  required  of 
the    candidates    in    the    different 
branches  of  knowledge  on  which 
they  are  examined ;  secondly,  on  the 
number  of  the  candidates  and  the 
wide  extent  of  the  field  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  in  conseauence  of 
which  the  merits  not  only  oi  the  can- 
didates themselves,  but  also  of  all  the 
colleges  within  the  university,  and, 
in  some  measure,  of  all  the  great 
schools  in  the  country  are  tested ; 
and  thirdly,  on  the  independence  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  candidates  are  examined. 
If  honours  obtained  in  the  Scotch 
universities  are  to  receive  similar 
recognition,  the  required  standard 
of  attainment  must  be  raised,  the 
different  colleges  or  universities  (for 
the  words  are  really  synonymous  in 
Scotland)  must    compete  with   one 
another,    the    candidates    must    be 
tested  hy  a  tribunal  independent  of 
their    teachers.    If   a    student    at 
present  obtains  first  class  honours 
in  a  Scotch  university,  his  merit  is 
not  appreciated,  because  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  its  value.    A 
'first  class,'  for   instance,  in  one 
university  might,  for  all  the  public 


*  The  professors  act  too  much  like  independent  teachers,  each  tied  down  to  one 
definite  subject,  and  too  little  like  members  of  an  oi^ganized  body.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  introduce  the  study  of  Plato,  for  instance,  into  one  of  the  universities, 
from  a  feeling  that  a  Professor  of  Greek  was  not  entitled  to  discuss  philosophy,  nor 
a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  to  read  Greek,  with  his  pupils. 
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proposed  addition  of  so  many  pro- 
fessorial chairs.  The  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  cannot 
be  fully  elicited  by  the  discussion  of 
a  public  meeting,  which  is  most 
suitable  for  the  enunciation  of  views 
on  which  no  diversity  of  opinion 
exists. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  question  the  most 
natural  suggestion  to  make  is  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  similar  to  those  which 
elicited  such  important  evidence 
and  submitted  such  judicious  re- 
commendafcions  in  reference  to  the 
English  universities.  It  may  be 
objected  that  two  royal  commissions 
have  already  sent  in  reports  on  the 
subject  without  leading  to  any  re- 
sult. But  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment there  was  little  interest 
felt  in  the  question  ;  the  public  was 
apathetic,  the  universities,  we  be- 
lieve, were  generally  antagonistic  to 
the  inquiry.  The  precedent  of  the 
Englisn  universify  commissions 
would  afford  a  ground  of  confidence, 
that  a  similar  inquiry  would  now 


lead  to  practical  results.  A  com- 
mission, if  composed  of  persons  who 
woidd  inspire  confidence,  would  at 
present  in  many  quarters  be  eagerly 
welcomed.  It  would  not,  we  thimc,  be 
desirable  to  appoint  to  the  office  any 
persons  unconnected  with  Scotland, 
nor  men  of  mere  political  or  social 
eminence  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  and  the  wants 
of  a  student.  Persons  or  note  and 
mark  in  the  world  may  be  found, 
who,  while  in  no  way  merely  book- 
ish men,  have  jet  shown  that  they 
know  by  experience  the  meaning  of 
genuine  study.  We  trust  that  the 
gentlemen  specified  will  excuse  us 
if,  without  authority,  we  give  as  in- 
stances such  names  as  those  of 
Colonel  Mure,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  as  sure,  from  their  re- 
spective eminence  in  learning, 
science,  and  professional  life,  to 
command  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen,  if  they  were  willing 
and  able  to  accept  such  an  office.* 

W.  Y.  S. 


*  While  compUining  of  the  absence  of  endowment  in  the  Scotch  universities, 
we  omitted  to  mention  the  valuable  small  exhibitions  from  Glasgow  College  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  which  many  Scotchmen  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  indebted  for  advantages  which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond 
their  reach.  The  stimulus  given  to  education  by  these  exceptional  endowments  is 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  further  endowment.  The  candidates  for  these  ap- 
pointments  are  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  future  distinction  to  carry  on  their 
private  reading  extensively,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  derive  fuU  benefit  from  the 
excellent  teaching  and  prelections  of  their  classical  professors.  But  we  call  these 
endowments  exceptional  not  only  because  they  are  limited  to  one  university,  but 
because  the^  are  attainable  only  by  that  very  small  class  of  students  who  desire 
to  finish  their  academic  studies  at  Oxford.  Their  necessary  action  is  to  withdraw 
young  scholars  from  the  Scotch  to  the  English  universities.  While  fully 
acknowledging  the  great  benefit  of  these  endowments,  we  desire  to  see  an  equal 
encouragement  held  out  to  the  ipuch  larger  class  of  students  in  all  the  universities, 
who  complete  their  academic  course  in  Scotland. 

In  leaving  the  subject,  we  must  again  repeat,  that,  if  the  Scotch  universities  fail 
in  affording  a  thorough  education  to  their  students,  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  any 
want  of  ability  or  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  In  respect  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  professors,  we  believe  that  the  Scotch  universities 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
scope  of  these  remarks  is  to  find  some  mean94>y  which  the  gap  between  the  attain* 
ments  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  and  those  of  the  taught  may  be  filled  up. 
The  reform  that  is  wanted  is  not  in  the  learning,  &c.,  of  the  professors,  but  in  the 
circnmstances  and  condition  of  the  students. 
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bM  been  made,  but  we  fear  it  may 
be  made,  tbat  tbia  acbeme  of  final 
ezominatioD  ia  borrowed  from  the 
Oxford  8cbo(^  or  the  Cambridge 
tripoaes.  Now  the  Engliah  and 
Scotch  nniverntiea  are  bo  very  un- 
like, thmr  ehaiacteristic  faults  and 
esoelleneea  are  so  diametrically  op- 
Boaite  to  one  another,  that  we  need 
Aardly  say  that  we  ^ould  regard 
any  attempt  to  remodel  Scotch  uni- 
Tersitiea  aher  the  pattern  of  those 
of  England  not  only  as  wholly  im- 
praotieable,  but  aa  extremely  nn- 
oesirable.  It  was  a  common  <0Aazge 
against  Oxford  reformers  that  thffl^ 
sought  toimitate  Gperman  and  Sootcn 
universities,  while  they  merely 
■ought  to  supply  what  was  moA 
defective  in  thenr  own  qrstem  by  the 
adoptum  of  certain  means  which 
common  sense  indicated,  and  whdch 
they  did  not  choose  te  reject  merebf 
becaose  they  exisled  elsewhere,  ^e 
admit  that  suck  a  scheme  of  final 
examination  is  a  part  of  the  Oxibrd 
system — and  is  that  nart  of  the 
system  to  which,  in  tne  main,  all 
improTement  for  the  last  fifty  years 
is  one — ^an  improvement  which  even 
iS^A  bitterest  enemiea  of  the  Engliah 
univenitiea  would  nut  deny,  if  they 
lud  any  knowledge  of  what  Oxford 
was  before  the  first  exammstiofi 
vtotntewas  enacted.  The  Scotch  uni- 
TeiBXties  may,  if  it  gives  them  any 

erasure,  congratulate  themselves  on 
ving  escaped  many  of  the  abuses 
and  wsolete  usages  prevalent  else- 
where. They  are  eapeoiaUy  fortn* 
Bate  in  having  escaped  ecdesiaatical 
asoendancy  and  intolecMice.  But  we 
do  not  tkmk  tiiat  the  desire  of  being 
as  imbke  Oxford  as  possible  con  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  objecting  to 
this  measure.  At  all  events  i^ile 
valuable  public  appointments  are, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  given  after 
such  examinations  as  we  speak  of^  the 
uiuversities  which  train  their  sons 
b«Bt  in  such  a  svatem  will,  caierU 
j>0nbt$9t  carxT  off  the  nrizea. 

We  may  briefly  aavert  to  one 
other  objection.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  tendency  of  the  teaching 
of  the  English  universities  is  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  uniform  type  of  cha- 
racter, opinions,  attainments,  and  in- 
tellectual capacity,  allowing  no  firee 
nlay  to  individual  bent  er  genius. 
We  believe  that  tliis  uniformitv  is 
apparent  rather  than  real;  and  is 


not  more  remarkable  than  what  a 
atranger  woidd  superficially  observe 
among  German  students,  young 
Scotcn  advocates,  or  any  other  bodv 
of  young  men  who  were  mucn 
thrown  together  and  exposed  to  the 
some  influences.  Even  if  the  fact 
were  true,  the  cause  might  be  sought 
in  the  eztoreme  social  intimacy  exist- 
ing among  the  young  men  at  the 
English  universities,  and  in  their 
comparative  isolation  from  other  in- 
finences,  rather  than  in  the  examina- 
tions. No  one  indeed  who  has  had 
«q>erience  in  competitive  examina- 
tions will  regard  them  as  a  panacea  by 
which  the '  emendation  of  the  human 
intellect '  is  once  for  all  to  be  efieoted» 
nor  ascapable  of  testing  thefinest  and 
rarest  intellectual  qtuuities ;  still  we 
believe  that  there  wiU  be  a  general 
oonoorrence  of  opinion  among  those 
oompetent  from  experience  to  jucbpe 
on  the  subject,  that  they  are  t£e 
beat  instrument  hitherto  doscovered 
for  developing,  directing,  and  test- 
ing that  self-education,  which  is  the 
omy  fitting  education  for  men. 

There  are  other  q^uestions  can- 
neoted  with  University  [Reform  in 
Scotland — such  as  that  of  endow- 
ments, of  academic  patronage  and 
government,  the  connexion  between 
the  xmiversTties  and  the  learned 
professions,  student  life  in  Scotland, 
AC.,  upon  which  we  cannot  enter  at 
present.  The  wbole  question  is 
fully  ripe  for  discussion ;  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  agreement  of  view 
in  the  different  universities^  or 
among  the  public  at  large,  to 
jnsti^  immeuote  action.  While 
anticipating  the  greatest  service  to 
the  cause  from  'the  Association/ 
and  thankfully  acknowledging  that, 
but  for  the  energy  of  its  founders, 
no  step  would  probably  have  been 
taken  in  the  matter,  we  should  above 
aU  things  deprecate  any  premature 
legislation  founded  on  the  views 
which  they  put  prominently  for- 
ward. We  doubt  if  they  represent 
the  opinions  of  any  considerable 
number  of  those  who  recognise  the 
necessity  of  some  university  reform. 
One  out  of  the  two  principal  imi- 
versities  of  the  country  seems  to 
stand  entirely  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment. In  another  university  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  reform  in  the  education  of  the 
student,  but  no  sympathy  with  the 
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proposed  addition  of  so  many  pro- 
fessorial chairs.  The  points  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  cannot 
be  fully  elicited  by  the  disonssion  of 
a  public  meeting,  which  is  most 
suitable  for  the  enunciation  of  riews 
on  which  no  diversity  of  opinion 
exists. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  (question  the  most 
natural  suggestion  to  make  is  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  similar  to  those  which 
elicited  such  important  eridence 
and  submitted  such  judicious  re- 
commendations in  reference  to  the 
English  uniTcrsities.  It  may  be 
objected  that  two  royal  commissions 
have  already  sent  in  reports  on  the 
subject  without  leading  to  any  re- 
sult. But  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointment there  was  little  interest 
felt  in  the  question  ;  the  public  was 
apathetic,  the  universities,  we  be- 
lieve, were  generally  antagonistic  to 
the  inauiry.  The  precedent  of  the 
Englisli  universify  commissions 
would  afford  a  ground  of  confidence, 
that  a  similar  inquiry  would  now 


lead  to  practical  results.  A  com- 
mission, if  composed  of  persons  who 
would  inspire  confidence,  would  at 
present  in  many  quarters  be  eagerly 
welcomed.  It  would  not,  we  thimc,  be 
desirable  to  appoint  to  the  office  any 
persons  unconnected  with  Scotland, 
nor  men  of  mere  political  or  social 
eminence  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  and  the  wants 
of  a  student.  Persons  of  note  and 
mark  in  the  world  may  be  found, 
who,  while  in  no  way  merely  book- 
ish men,  have  yet  shown  that  they 
know  by  experience  the  meaning  of 
genuine  study.  We  trust  that  the 
gentlemen  specified  will  excuse  us 
if,  without  authority,  we  give  as  in- 
stances such  names  as  those  of 
Colonel  Mure,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  as  sure,  from  their  re- 
spective eminence  in  learning, 
science,  and  professional  life,  to 
command  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen,  if  they  were  willing 
and  able  to  accept  such  an  office.* 

W.  Y.  S. 


*  While  complidning  of  the  absence  of  endowment  in  the  Scotch  unlveraitiee, 
we  omitted  to  mention  the  valuable  small  exhibitions  fVom  Glasgow  College  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  which  many  Scotchmen  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
thev  have  been  indebted  for  advantages  which  would  otherwise  have  been  beyond 
their  reach.  The  stimulus  given  to  education  by  these  exceptional  endowments  is 
a  strong  ailment  in  favour  of  further  endowment  The  candidates  for  these  ap- 
pointments  are  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  future  distinction  to  carry  on  their 
private  reading  extensively,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  derive  fiill  benefit  from  the 
excellent  teaching  and  prelections  of  their  classical  professors.  But  we  call  these 
endowments  exceptional  not  only  because  they  are  limited  to  one  university,  but 
because  they  are  attainable  only  by  that  very  small  class  of  students  who  desire 
to  finish  their  academic  studies  at  Oxford.  Their  necessary  action  is  to  withdraw 
young  scholars  from  the  Scotch  to  the  Engliah  universities.  While  fully 
acknowledging  the  great  benefit  of  these  endowments,  we  desire  to  see  an  equid 
encouragement  held  out  to  the  niuch  larger  class  of  students  in  all  the  universities, 
who  complete  their  academic  course  in  Scotland. 

In  leaving  the  subject,  we  must  again  repeat,  that,  if  the  Scotch  universities  fail 
in  affording  a  thorough  education  to  their  students,  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  any 
want  of  ability  or  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  In  respect  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  professors,  we  believe  that  the  Scotch  universities 
would  bear  comparison  with  any  similar  institution  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole 
scope  of  these  remarks  is  to  find  some  means^y  which  the  gap  between  the  attain- 
ments  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  and  those  of  the  taught  may  be  filled  up. 
The  r^omi  that  is  wanted  is  not  in  the  learning,  jtc,  of  the  professors,  but  in  the 
circumstances  and  condition  of  the  students. 
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FEBRUARY,  1856. 

FRIEJSTDS  m  COUNCIL  ABEOAD, 

VII. 

'Scsvi.  The  PubUe  Gardens  near  Aix-^la-Clmpdle,  Pupmh^— Ellzsmsx^ 
BinfSFOBD.  Mii»yBRTON«  Mb.  Midhubsiv  Bljlnghb,  Mildbbd,  eind 
ike  Dog. 

Ai  lasi  iJkey  were  all  eeated.  Mb.  Mibhxtbst,  e^fter  hamng  eiferei 
tkeeqfUei  and  most  eomf&riahle  hillock  of  moss  to  each  of  the  youn^  ladies, 
took  it  himself,  Mildbbd  eitdeatfoured  to  place  Blakche  next  to  Ellbs- 
XBBB  (an  old  man  sees  these  little  things),  but  the  bright  girl  preferred 
nestling  herseff  up  close  to  her  cousin,  and  Mildbbd  was  obliged  to  take 
iheplaee  next  to  Ellbsmbbb.  ney  insisted  upon  my  sitting  on  a  log  which 
ElIiBSXBBB  esdUd  a  metaphorical  woolsack,  and  satd  that  he  wished  every 
Jndge  sat  npon  as  hard  a  bench,  ets  it  would  make  them  more  intolerant  of 
long  speeches  from  counseL  He  hoped,  he  said,  it  would  have  a  little  of 
ike  same  effect  in  the  present  case.  There  was  then  some  talk  about  ivtt 
ieaves,  bonnets,  and  other  frivolous  thif^s,  which  I  need  not  recount;  ana, 
€^terwards,  Eujumbbb  began  to  speak  more  seriouslg. 

ELLBSKBBE. 

I  really  shall  get  into  a  great  scrape  with  tliat  good  physician,  Sir 
James  Kmder,  if  I  alloif  you,  Milverton,  to  plunge  as  all  into  serious 
diseussions  while  we  are  abroad.  The  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was, 
'Mind,  Milyerton  mnst  do  no  work.'  Besides,  rest  is  the  object  of  the 
journey  for  all  of  ns.  Dunsford  comes  out,  if  not  to  rest  himself,  at  least 
to  let  his  parishioners  rest;  Mr.  Midhurst,  to  giye  some  rest  to  the 
French  cooks  of  the  metropolis ;  myself,  to  delay  the  ruin  of  various 
families:  and  why  can't  you,  Milyerton,  let  the  wretched  public  rest? 
I  wish  one  could  put  a  clog  on  the  mind,  such  as  one  sees  on  some  poor 
mnimal.  By  the  way,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never  see  a  donkey 
tamed  out  on  a  dresoy  common,  with  a  heavy  clog  to  his  hind  leg,  but  I 
think  of  a  newly  married  man  spending  his  honeymoon  in  the  country, — so 
great,  as  a  philosopher  would  say,  are  the  powers  of  association.  It  is  not 
taat  there  is  the  shghtest  resemblance  in  the  circumstances,  but  I  suppose 
thai,  upon  some  occasion,  when  I  saw  a  newly  married  couple  settin^^  off 
from  the  paternal  mansion,  I  had  just  seen  an  unfortunate  donkey  with  a 
«log  to  him,  and  thus  the  two  things  became  inseparably  coonectea  in  my 
mind.    Philosophy  explaina  everything. 

DirKSFOBD. 

And  I  suppose  on  the  same  day  when  you  saw  a  bachelor  in  the 
Albany  you  had  just  seen  a  solitary  donkey  without  a  clog,  but  drearily 
mooning  about  the  pound. 

BliLBSXBBB,  with  a  stage  laugh. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!    That  is  very  good,  Dunsford,  immensely  witty  for  a 
rector  in  Hampshire. 

XIPHtTBST. 

Man  without  a  companion  is  dejected :  man  with  a  companion  is,  for 
the  most  part,  oppressed  by  incomplete  companionship,  and  miserable — at 
least  with  one  companion.  What  might  be  aone  by  having  more  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  would  be  still  more  miserable — ^perhaps  not.  It  is  a 
eurinMui  qvestion. 

BXLB8XBBB,  sidling  up  to  DTlNsyoBO  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
I  have  it  all  now.    Joe  Smith  in  disguise — an  Avatar  of  the  great  Joe. 
How  he  can  be  so  fat  though,  having  hi^  so  many  wives,  I  cannot  ^v^'^'^-^ 
yoL.  x.in.  Ko.  t;ccxiy.  i 
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MILVEBTON. 

No  ear  wigging  of  the  jury.  As  you  liave  now  finished  your  conver- 
sation'on  donkeys  and  matrimony,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  subject  upon 
which  I  want  your  earnest  consiaeration. 

I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  editor  of  the Review,  telling  me 

that  there  is  shortly  to  be  a  general  election.  I  do  not  see  any  present 
symptoms  of  such  an  event ;  but  editors,  of  course,  know  everything,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  to  be.  And  what  he  wants  me  to  do  is,  to  write  an  article 
upon  the  subject,  which,  he  says,  may  be  of  some  use.  But  what  a  subject  it 
is !  And  then  my  thoughts  upon  these  matters,  and  upon  all  questions 
connected  with  official  reform,  ao  not  take  the  shape  of  any  system.  I  am 
always  for  improving  the  things  before  us,  making  the  best  of  what  we 
have,  relying  greatly  on  individual  effort,  and  not  thinking  that  anything 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  men.  You  make  a  plan  ever  so  good, 
and  an  unwise  man  has  the  working  of  it,  and  it  comes  to  nothing ;  while, 
out  of  the  uttermost  confusion  in  human  affairs,  a  skilful  fellow  draws 
force  and  nourishment  and  vitality. 

MIDHUSST. 

I  see,  Mr.  Milverton,  you  are  very  much  in  earnest,  and  therefore  I 
assure  you  I  will  say  nothing  that  is  merely  playfiil  or  paradoxical,  or 
meant  only  to  bring  other  people's  opinions  out ;  but  I  must  honestly 
tell  you  my  conviction  that,  to  do  any  good  in  these  matters,  you  must 
look  very  far,  and  go  very  deep,  and  have  very  little  hope  of  any  success. 
Are  not  the  representatives  of  the  people  ^uite  good  enough  for  the 
people  they  represent  P  Look  at  the  insincerity  throughout  all  life — ^the 
bad  workmanship  in  all  directions ;  and  how  are  you  to  expect  a  great 
result  from  such  unworthy  materials  P  Look  at  each  one  of  us,  at  this 
present  moment — ^people  that  wear  *  severe  shirt-collars*  and  hard  hats, 
and  who  live  in  nouses  cumbered  with  laborious  absurdity,  and  dine 
at  stupid  ill-contrived  dinners,  and  enjoy  the  least  pleasure  at  the  greatest 
expense  of  any  people  in  the  world.  What  right  have  we  to  a  better 
House  of  Commons  than  we  have  P 

M11.VERT0X. 

You  know  that  I  have  a  large  and  very  varied  acquaintance.  Amongst 
others,  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  a  few  of  the  great  retired  scholars — 
there  are  still  some  in  England.  Well,  the  other  day  I  went  to  see  one 
of  them,  to  consult  him  about  a  point  of  science,  wnich  bore,  however, 
upon  one  of  the  social  questions  of^the  day.  Afler  answering  me  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge,  he  looked  at  me 
very  mournfully,  and  said,  *  Leonard  Milverton,  Leonard  Milverton,  why 
will  you  fash  yourself  about  these  matters?  You  can't  do  any  good  in 
them,  you  can  t  alter  the  framework  of  society.  You  used  to  be  fond  of 
science,  come  more  often  to  see  me,  come  and  work  in  my  laboratory,  we 
might  do  great  things  together.  Here  you  can  get  positive  results.  Uease 
to  disauiet  yourselt  about  public  affairs.  Jobbery  and  inefficiency  will 
have  tneir  way,  but  nature  answers  only  careful  and  honest  questions ; 
and  some  answer  she  is  sure  to  give  to  the  men  who  put  such  questions.' 

MIDHFHST. 

And  you  went  away  quite  disheartened,  no  doubt,  as  any  wise  man 
would  be. 

MILVEBTON. 

Then  I  am  a  foolish  one,  for  his  words  only  stimulated  me  the  more. 
I  do  not  believe  in  these  harsh  views  of  mankind.  My  experience  may  have 
been  very  fortunate,  but  I  have  come  across  excellent  men  in  all  professions 
and  employments — ^men  most  anxious  for  the  public  good,  and  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  it.  As  each  year  has  gone  on,  instead  of  finding  more 
worthlessness  and  corruption  in  the  world,  I  have  been  struck  at  the  new 
reins  in  society,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  excellent,  hardworking,  tnio 
men,  one  comes  upon  at  every  turn.  Of  course  we  do  not  go  through  life 
without  being  immensely  deceived  and  played  upon,  and  penetrating  into 
dense  masses  of  acoundrelism  that  appal  us ;  bat,  I  thinlc  if  we  o^rre 
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fairly,  and  do  not  snfier  onrselves  to  be  cowed  by  the  large  blocks  of  diffi- 
culty which  lie  in  our  way,  or  to  be  bewildered  by  the  jungle  of  adverse 
and  confused  circumstances  which  civilized  life  brings  up  around  us,  there 
is  plenty  of  new  life  and  new  hope  to  guide  us  onwards. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  man,  in  all  England,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
know  most  about  crime,  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  finds  more  and 
more  to  excuse  in  men,  and  thinks  better  of  human  nature,  even  after 
tracking  it  through  its  most  perverse  and  intolerable  courses.  I  suspect 
that  JPouch^ — ^that  is,  if  he  nad  any  good  in  him,  which  could  reco&^iiise 

foodness  in  other  men — ^would  have  told  us  the  same  story.  Indeed,  I  tnink 
have  noticed  that  great  writers  of  fiction,  with  the  subtlety  that  belongs 
to  genius,  have  always  made  theirministers  of  police  and  principal  detectives 
^ood-natured  men.  It  is  the  man  who  has  seen  notning  of  life  who  is 
intolerant  of  his  fellow  men. 

ELLESMERE. 

I  am  quite  with  you,  Milverton.  The  knowledge  of  men  which  I  have 
gained  in  my  profession,  has  made  me  admire  rather  than  despise  mankind. 
Persevere  in  trying  every  kind  of  improvement.  Don't  expect  too  much. 
Misanthropical  people  have,  in  most  cases,  been  made  misanthropes  by 
hoping  too  much ;  but  go  on,  thinking  the  best  you  can  of  mankind,  working 
the  most  you  can  for  them,  never  scolding  them  because  they  will  not  be 
wise  in  your  way ;  and,  even  then,  being  sure  that,  think  as  gently  and  as 
lovingly  as  you  can,  yoxk  have  dealt  but  a  scant  measure  oi  tolerance  to 
your  fellow  man.  It  is  a  poor,  bewildered,  deluded,  short-lived  creature — 
each  one  of  us  is  so;  but  at  least,  let  us  think  the  best  of  each  other. 

[^Ido  not  know  how  it  wcu^  hut  at  this  unexpected  speech  of  Elles- 
mbbb's,  my  eyes  involuntarily  turned  to  Mildbed  Vebnon,  toAo 
was  leaning  a  littleforward,  and  looking  at  Ellesmebe  with  an  ex- 
pression of  milled  prideand  tendernesswhichlhad  never  seen  in  her 
face  before.     There  was  something,  also,  like  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  beautiful  little  hands  were  tightly  compressed.    After  a  pause 
Ellesmebe  resutned,"] 
Do  not  be  afraid,  Milverton,  of  being  unsystematic ;  it  was  the  very 
thing  I  was  going  to  pray  you  to  be.    If  you  have  any  good  sugges- 
tions to  offer,  you  injure  the  chance  of  their  being  adopted  by  making 
them  into  a  system.    You  alarm  people's  vanity — ^you  arouse  people's 
dogmatism — ^you  make  them  afraid  of  its  being  said  that  they  are  mere 
copyists,  if  you  work  things  out  too  neatly  for  them,  and  they  should 
adopt  your  work.     Seek  to  infiuence  public  men,  do  not  presume  to  guide 
them. 

MILVERTON. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  EUesmerc,  for  the  aid  which  I  see  you  will  give 
me.  Now  I  will  proceed  carefully.  I  see  you  are  with  me,  or  at  least, 
the  majority  of  you  are,  in  agreeing  that  there  is  plenty  of  worth  in  the 
world. 

liow  comes  the  question  of  how  we  are  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  human 
affairs. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Enlighten  it,  enlighten  it ;  it  will  bring  itself  to  bear. 

MILVERTON. 

Not  exactly,  EUcsmere ;  there  wants  (hrection  as  well  as  enlightenment. 
Especially,  as  it  seems  to  mc,  do  men  want  to  learn  how  to  combine 
together  for  good  public  purposes.  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  by  taking 
a  particular  case.  There  shall  be  a  number  of  men  in  a  particular  county, 
or  town,  anxious  to  have  a  worthy  representative,  but  they  do  not  know 
the  art  of  combining,  and  have  never  thought  of  acting  together.  The 
time  for  action  comes — they  are  without  a  distinct  plan  or  a  definite  object. 
Meanwhile  men's  private  interests  are  always  ready  to  act,  and  so  the  inen 
of  worth  and  public  spirit  are  overcome  by  want  of  readiness  proceeding 
from  want  of  combination,  and  their  influence  is  lost  in  the  general  moss. 
One  great  evil,  which  is  a  cuuse  of  this,  is  the  shyness  of  Englishmen,  and  ^ 
the  fear  they  have  of  their  best  motives  being  misinterpreted.  # 
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XLLE6MEBE. 

Here  would  come  in  enlightenment,  mv  good  fellow.  If  the  generality" 
of  men  §aw  what  a  eerioas  thing  it  is  to  choose  a  man  to  think  and  act  for 
them — if  they  took  as  much  pains  in  choosing  their  members  as  in  choosing., 
their  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  they  would  not  leaye  to  chance  or  to  the 
ready  movements  of  sdf-interest  the  working  in  those  matters  which  aa 
imperative  duty  assigns  to  themselves. 

MILVBBTOK. 

I  am  glad  to  see  how  thoroughly  you  are  penetrated  with  the  importance 
of  the  choice  of  men.  But  you  talk  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law ;  why, 
man,  if  our  people  only  took  as  much  pains  in  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives as  in  buying  their  horses,  we  should  have  such  a  Parliament  as 
had  never  before  been  seen.  This  is  not  my  theory,  but  belongs  to  that 
strange  and  quaint  personage,  William,  Marquis  of  N ewcastle.  He  applies 
his  saying  to  great  monarchs  in  their  choice  of  officers ;  but  I  should  wish 
to  give  it  a  wider  application.  It  was  my  friend  Doyle,  who,  knowing 
my  interest  in  the  suDject— -I  mean  in  the  dioice  of  men,  not  of  horses- 
sent  me  an  extract  from  the  Marquis's  work.  When  we  get  home,  remind 
me  to  show  you  the  passage,  it  is  a  very  droll  one.* 

BLLESICEBE. 

Now,  Stop,  Mr.  Midhurst ;  don't  utter  that  feeble  joke,  which  I  see  ia 
trembling  on  your  Hps,  about  donkeys :  express  your  misanthropy  in  some 
other  way. 

MILVEBTON. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  that  persons  in  great  afairs  are  not  more 
anxious  to  choose  wise  agents  from,  what  I  may  call,  a  family  feeling  in 
the  matter.  What  a  just  and  beautiful  object  of  ambition  it  is  to  leave 
a  successor  to  yourself — some  one  to  whom  you  are  a  father,  as  it  were, 
in  official  or  Parliamentary  life,  or  in  the  conduct  of  any  great  afiairs.  Not 
to  be  largely  missed  when  he  must  quit  the  scene  should  be  the  object  of 
every  great  man. 

ICIDHUBST. 

You  will  find  out  that  I  am  right  when  I  am  for  ever  commenting  on 
bad  workmanship.  A  high  sense  of  art — a  great  love  of  the  work  done 
and  to  be  done,  would  insure  a  careful  choice  of  agents. 

MILVBBTOK. 

Yes,  and  I  go  beyond  the  present,  and  say,  that  no  man  loves  his  work 
deeply  who  does  not  wish  to  see  it  well  handled  long  atW  he  is  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  Now,  to  insure  this,  he  must  always  be  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  future.  He  must  always  be  watching,  instructing,  and 
furthering  the  younger  men  about  him.  The  great  statesmen  of  our  age 
have  been  singularly  remiss  as  regards  this  duty.  Observe  how  unwilling 
they  .are  to  trust  even  their  minor  bills  in  me  hands  of  the  younger 
members  of  Parliament.  There  is  no  time  in  my  life  when  I  would  have 
been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  have  held  any 
of  those  lesser  offices,  simply  because  I  should  have  felt  I  was  not  allowed 
scope  enough.  And  yet,  1  am  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  acting  with  a 
party,  and  oeing  reasonably  dutiful  and  submissive  to  the  heads  of  that  party. 

DUNSFOBD. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear,  Milverton,  that  you  were  not  to  be  coaxed  or 

*  ' '  Si  les  Grands  Monarques  ^tolent  anasy  aoigneux  de  coniioltre  la  capacity  dee 
hommes  pour  les  charges  qu  ils  leur  commetteiit,  comme  les  bona  Cavaliers  sont 
soigneux  d*approprier  cheque  cheral  k  ce  &  quoi  la  nature  I'a  cre^,  les  Boys  seroient 
mieux  servis  qu*ils  ne  sont,  &  nous  ne  verrions  pas  tant  de  confusions,  qui  sur- 
passent  celles  de  Babel,  aniver  dans  les  Etats  par  des  personnes  qui  ne  sont  pas 
c&pables  de  leurs  chaises.  Celui  qui  est  propre  k  ^tre  Evesque,  n'est  pas  propre  \k 
^tre  O^n^ral  d' Ann^e ;  &  celui  qui  est  propre  k  ^tre  Secretaire  d'Etat,  ne  Vest  pas 
k  etre  Garde  des  S^eaux  :  Parceque  la  conscience  d'un  Secretaire  d'Etat  pourrott 
etre  un  peu  lai^epour  un  Garde  des  S9eaux,  qui  garde  la  conscience  dn  Roy  ft  de  la 
Republique." — MModt  H  Invention  noitrelU  ae  dretter  les  ChevauXf  par  le  trte  noble,, 
haut,  et  trds  puissant  Prince,  Guillaume,  Marquis  et  Gomte  de  Newcastle,  ftc.  ftc* 
Seconde  edition :  kLondres:  MOCCXzxviL     Livre  i.  chap,  i.,  p.  17. 
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fluttered  by  that  leinied  mia  (thovi^  I  love  feamed  men),  into  giTiiiff 
yonrseif  up  to  scieBoe,  and  that  you  were  not  disoouiaged  by  bia  morbid 
Tiewa  on.  social  aabjeete. 

lULTSBTOK. 

I  wont  say  that  they  were  nuMbid.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  all  the 
talking  in  the  world  on  thai  aubject  would  not  have  much  effect  upon  me. 
I  alwaya  hare  taken  the  ereatest  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  intend 
always  to  do  so*    Besides,  I  am  the  father  of  a  mmily— of  a  large  family. 


Well,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the 
flnnestion.  We  are  accustomed  to  yeij  remote  and  subtle  views  occasionally 
nom  thiB  cnfty  ^lilosopher,  but  I  really  am  puzzled  to  know  what  he 
meaaa  by  that  last  remark.  1  thought  that  prudent  fathers  of  families 
were  apt  to  attend  to  their  own  private  affairs  chiefly.  I  always  picture  a 
good  father  of  a  family  to  be  a  sort  of  Louis  Pmlippe  man,  and  have 
Siought  myself  rather  witty  when  I  have  said,  '  Let  us  always  pray  to  be 
mled  over  by  a  bad  father  of  a  family.' 

MILYEBTOK. 

You  see  an  over  care  for  the  £unily  did  not  answer  in  Louis  Philippe's 
ease,  even  for  his  family.  But  now  look  at  the  matter  very  seriously.  I 
ftm  goiiur  to  say  something  which,  though  it  is  the  vilest  common-place, 
might,  if  it  went  into  the  hearts  of  men,  immraisely  increase  theip  interest 
in  the  public  service.   Look  at  the  instability  of  human  affiura.    Ck>nader — 

ELLESHEBB. 

Yes,  yes,  yes.  Take  all  that  for  granted.  We  might  as  well  have  a 
preachment  from  one  of  those  little  manuserints  in  a  black  leather  case, 
which  Dunsford  carries  about  with  him  when  he  is  at  home. 

MILVEBTON. 

You  must  hear  me.  I  shall  preach  on.  I  say,  you  may  do  what  you 
like  in  your  private  capacity  to  uphold  and  further  your  children,  but 
nothing  can  be  done  with  any  sense  of  security.  The  state  of  the  law 
alone,  m  any  civilized  country,  is  enough  to  make  any  man  shudder  when 
he  tries  to  think  of  what  may  become  of  his  family.  I  oflen  fancy  to 
myself,  if  a  man  could  but  once  in  his  life,  for  some  five  minutes,  foresee, 
in  a  vision,  the  long  line  of  his  descendants,  probably  not  by  any  means 
crowned  like  those  of  Banquo — ^I  say,  if  ho  could  see  the  beggar  brats,  and 
miserable  squalid  beings  which  some  of  them  will  most  likely  become,  he 
would  assuMly  take  a  much  deeper  interest  in  public  affairs  than  he  does 
now.  He  would  see  that  he  was  not  doing  the  best  for  these  desoendantB 
when  he  put  by  this  week's  two  ^unds  ten  to  last  week's  two  pounds  five, 
and  so,  as  he  thousht,  was  renderm?  them  independent  of  the  world.  Pnr- 
soinff  this  train  of  thought,  I  think  to  myseu  that  if  one  could  improye 
London  in  the  least,  one  would,  perhaps,  be  doing  more  for  one's  deiMsea* 
dants — directly  and  absolutely  more— than  by  very  prudent  husbandly^, 
all  of  which  may  be  so  easily  and  ironically  defeated  by  a  little  muddle  m 
a  few  obscure  words  found  m  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  a  forgotten  will  or 
mairiage  settlement.  There  was  a  man  who  ha  d  some  notions  upon  financial 
affairs  generally,  and  the  circulating  medium  in  particular ;  and  of  all  buds 
in  the  air  and  fishes  in  the  sea,  wnom  should  ne  choose  to  enlighten  by 
letter  week  after  week  but  our  friend  Carlyle-  *  Ah,  sir,'  said  the  philoso- 
pher to  me,  •  what's  the  good  of  all  the  money  in  the  world — tons  of  fpM, 
air,  when  the  richest  man  in  London  can't  get,  for  love  or  money,  a  sm^ 
ghiss  of  good  water  P'  This  was  before  some  of  the  water  compimies 
had  made  their  recent  mat  improvements ;  which,  however,  are  out  a 
beginning  of  what  must  be  done  m  that  way.  But  there  is  a  ^reat  deal  of 
depth  in  Carlyle's  saying.  What  is  the  good  of  money  bemg  plenti^ 
in  a  commtmity  which,  by  general  ill-management,  prevents  itself  from 
enjoying  some  of  the  first  elements  of  beautiful  and  wholesome  living? 
Preserve,  as  far  as  you  can,  good  air,  plenty  of  light,  large  open  spacaa 
in  great  towns,  tolerable  laws,  freedom,  manliness,  and  nope  for  your  - 

descendants,  and  let  them  fight  their  own  battle  as  well  as  they  can.        M 
Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  cannot  do  much  for  them — at  least  you       ^^ 
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cannot  insure  that  your  work  for  them  will  last.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
magnificent  designs  of  Providence  that  only  that  work  which  has  some 
touch  of  unselfishness  in  it,  shall  be  free  from  complete  decay  and  bid  most 
defiance  to  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

HIDHUB8T. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  duty  and  of  a  conscientious  use  of  our  privi- 
leges, we  must  not  forget  that  the  choice  of  men  is  immensely  difficult. 
We  have  very  little  opportunity  in  this  short  life  of  thoroughly  observing 
each  other,  and  of  making  up  our  minds  what  individual  men  are  fitted  for. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Well,  we  must  only  do  the  best  we  can.  If  men  were  sincerely  anxious 
to  choose  a  good  man,  any  man  chosen  would  be  sincerely  anxious  to  make 
himself  the  right  man.  There  is  an  immense  enlightenment  in  honest 
intention ;  it  is  an  education  in  itself.  [^Here  Mildbed  clapped  her  hands; 
Ellesmebe  smiled.'] 

MILVEBTON. 

Then  I  think  we  must  not  fear  to  address  the  highest  motives  even  to 
the  lowest  classes  of  people.  We  must  show  them  what  a  fine  thing  it  is 
to  be  well  governed ;  we  must  show  them  that,  rightly  understood,  it  is 
health  for  the  sick  and  knowledge  for  the  ignorant.  It  is  upon  the  suffer- 
ing classes  that  ill-govemment  is  always  worked  out.  Now,  it  may  be  a 
vain  thi^g  to  say,  out  I  do  believe  I  could  convince  a  fierce  democratic 
mob  of  the  importance  of  raising  the  salaries  of  several  of  the  principal 
officers  of  government. 

ELLESMEBE. 

Their  salaries  are  ludicrous. 

MILVEBTON. 

Yes.  See  what  you  want  from  a  first-rate  official  man.  You  want 
the  whole  of  his  time,  the  best  of  his  thought,  and  you  require  him  to  be 
a  man  of  such  capacity  that  he  would  have  succeeded  amply  in  any  other 
occupation  or  profession. 

BLLESUEBE. 

What  should  I  say,  for  instance,  to  a  minister  who  asked  me  to  quit 
my  profession  for  an  office  of  £1200  or  £1500  a  year  P  And  yet  I  see  that 
such  salaries  are  attached  to  offices  demanding  far  higher  qualifications 
than  I  can  presume  to  think  are  to  be  found  in  me. 

MILVEBTON. 

I  have,  however,  a  view  to  other  things  in  my  wish  for  the  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  some  of  the  principal  public  men— other  things,  I  mean, 
than  their  own  efficiency.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  you  find  out 
anything  about  individual  character — seeing  a  man  in  society  or  in  busi- 
ness. If  you  leave  the  choice  of  agents  m  the  hands  of  men  whose  in- 
comes do  not  enable  them  to  enter  largelv  into  society,  you  ^eatly  fetter 
their  powers  of  .usefulness,  and  restrict  the  field  of  observation  by  means 
of  which  they  are  to  choose  fit  agents.  It  is  a  fact  distinctly  within  my 
observation,  that  some  of  the  best  appointments  have  been  made  by  those 
public  men  who  have  been  most  social  in  their  habits,  and  thus  have  learnt 
most  about  the  younger  men  rising  up  around  them.  Moreover,  by  means 
of  social  intercourse  that  estrangement  between  different  classes,  which 
is  a  serious  mischief  in  England,  may  be  got  over ;  and  the  upper  official 
men  would  play  a  considerable  part  in  tms  good  work,  if  it  were  possible 
for  them  to  ao  so. 

To  men  like  yourselves,  who  know  something  of  the  world,  I  need 
hardly  dilate  upon  this  subject,  but  I  feel  so  confident  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  that  is  convincing  as  regards  my  view  of  the  subject,  that  I 
should  not  fear  to  address  a  Jdondon  mob,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them 
that  the  salaries  of  the  chief  officers  of  police  were  lamentably  inadequate, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  («'.  e.  the  mob)  to  be  governed  and  re- 
strained by  the  best  men  who  could  be  found,  liberally  remunerated. 

ELLESMEBE. 

You  are  a  bold  fellow,  Milverton.    You  do  not  fear  brickbats  P 
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MILTEBTON. 

Not  I.  Englishmen  never  throw  brickbats  at  the  man  who  tells  them 
truth ;  or  at  least  they  soon  cease  to  throw  brickbats.  I  will  tell  jou  what 
happened  to  mj  brother,  Walter  Milverton.  Shortly  after  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  the  Beiorm  Bill  he  went  down  to  contest  a  rabid  borough  in  the 
north.  They  were  the  sort  of  fellows  there  who  delight  to  shout '  Spoonge 
out  Nashunal  Debt/  and  to  make  other  remarks,  showing  an  equal  appre- 
ciation of  political  economy  and  national  honesty.  However,  he  is  a 
thoroughly  Dold  fellow ;  ana,  despite  of  brickbats,  and  other  comments  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  on  his  oratory,  he  contrived  to  make  these  men 
listen  to  him,  and  to  persuade  them  to  become  infinitely  less  rabid.  I 
believe  he  set  up  the  Ifational  Debt  with  them  before  he  quitted  the  town. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  address  a  public  assem- 
blage upon  such  matters ;  but,  after  all,  such  quahfications  are  not  so  rare 
as  the  willingness  to  use  them  is.  This,  by  the  way,  brings  me  to 
another  point,  which,  if  I  write  at  all  about  the  coming  elections,  I  shall 
dwell  upon.  We  are  apt  to  dilate  upon  the  indifferent  choice  often  made 
by  representative  bodies.  Is  there  not  something  to  be  said  about  the  way 
in  which  fit  candidates  hold  back?  Is  there  not  a  certain  delicacy,  some- 
what misplaced,  in  the  educated  men  of  this  country  ?  I  know  very  well 
the  great  objection  that  all  careful  thinkers  must  have  — - 

!  ELLE8M£££. 

'  .._  to  rush  into  the  atmosphere  of  extreme  assertion. 

UILVEBTON. 

Yea — ^to  put  themselves  forward  in  a  position  where  they  will  have,  as 
theythink,  to  pledge  themselves  upon  all  manner  of  questions. 

These  feelings  of  delicacy  and  reticence  may,  however,  be  carried  too 
far.  And,  besides,  if  constituencies  were  dealt  frankly  with,  and  candi- 
dates, without  concealing  their  present  opinions,  carefully  left  room  for  the 
further  consideration  of  great  questions,  and  for  the  modification  of  their 
opinions,  I  believe  that  pledges  would  not  often  be  unjustly  demanded 
from  them.  If  the  intellectual  men  of  any  country  should  complain  that 
they  have  not  their  fair  weight — as  I  suppose  they  would  in  this  countr]^, 
and  with  some  justice, — they  must  consider  whether  they  take  the  fair 
means  to  get  their  weight  felt  and  appreciated. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  for  a  nation  when  its  senate  is 
largely  composed  of  men  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
who  are  ever  children  in  politics  because  they  believe  the  present  question 
before  them  to  be  the  only  thing  that  could,  should,  or  ought  to  agitate 
mankind.  But  if  the  learned,  the  ^udious,  and  the  accomplished  keep 
away  from  popular  assemblies,  and  leave  the  field  to  rougher  and  coarser 
men,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  these  learned  and  accomplished  persons  do  not 
accommodate  themselves  to  free  institutions,  and  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

SLLESMEBB. 

This  applies,  of  course,  to  men  of  station  and  some  f9rtune.  There  is 
a  large  part  of  the  talent  of  the  country  which  must  be  sought  for  and  found 
out — ^the  scientific  part  for  instance — and  the  '  in-door  statesmen,'  as  your 
friend  Henry  Taylor  well  designates  them. 

MILVBBTON. 

Certainly,  my  dear  EUesmere.  Scientific  men  are  not  half  enough 
made  use  of  by  our  government ;  and  other  eminent  persons  are  either 
not  caught  at  all,  or  are  caught  too  late.  Now  I  will  ^ive  an  instance  that 
may  astonish  you,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  instance.  Take  our 
friend  Carlyle.  When  I  was  quite  a  youth,  and  he  just  in  the  vigour  of 
early  manhood,  I  remember  one  thing  that  much  struck  me  about  him  was 
that  he  would  make  an  excellent  man  of  business. 

BLLBSMEBB. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that. 

MILVBBTON. 

It  is  true,  though ;  and  those  who  know  him  intimately  will  confirm         m 
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what  I  say.  Sach  a  man  as  that  I  should  have  caught  immediatelY  if  I 
bad  been  a  statesman,  and  had  seen  any  way  of  catcmng  him.  If  1  had 
failed  in  maVing  him  a  good  '  in-door  statesman,'  I  should  have  left  him  a 
still  better  and  abler  writer  than  he  is  now. 

S«tuming  again,  however,  to  scientific  men.  Imagine  the  unwisdom 
of  a  nation  that  suffers  itself  to  be  half  p(»soned  by  its  dru«s,*  cheated  in 
its  food,  and  swindled  in  all  directions,  when,  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  it  could  oiganiee  a  most  efficient  body  of  scientific  men, 
who  would  k>ok  after  its  m^cines,  watch  its  food,  test  its  artificial  light — 
no  slight  matter  that — and,  in  fact,  protect  it  &om  all  manner  of  impos- 
tures and  delusions  against  which  it  is  now  as  helpless  as  a  little  child. 

HIDHTJBST. 

I  must  say  a  word  now.  Do  not  these  impostures  show  how  base  is 
the  groundwork  of  society  in  which  such  things  are  possible  as  the  adul- 
teration of  food  and  drugs  P 

HILTEBTON. 

It  is  very,  very  bad,  but  still  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  may  fancy.  Even 
those  people  who  are  most  actively  concerned  in  the  matter  are  scarcely 
aware  of  the  inischief  they  are  doing.  They  do  not  mind  consuming  the 
adulterated  things  themselves ;  they  do  not  appreciate  the  immense  evils 
they  are  creating  by  this  adulteration ;  it  has  become  a  trick  of  trade,  and 
familiarity  with  the  practice  has  taken  off  the  just  perception  of  the  wrong- 
fulness. 

SLLSBXESK. 

More  enlightenment,  more  enlightenment.  We  come  back,  after  all, 
to  the  necessity  for  that.  But,  Mdverton,  you  must  own  that  we  have 
more  reason  for  hope  now  than  we  have  Kad  for  a  long  time,  from  our 
newly-constituted  Board  of  Health. 

MILVSBTOK. 

Yes.  After  great  *  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,'  to  use  a  ]^hrase  of 
Paley 's,  something  has  been  attained  there.  But  for  that  somethmg  to  be 
developed  into  large  and  useful  action,  the  public  must  be  prepared  to 
make  considerable  sacrifices  of  money,  and,  what  is  far  more  difficult  to 
ffet  than  money,  time  and  thought.  It  is  quite  outrageous  that  upon  some 
foolish  or  disgraceful  matter  of  personal  altercation  you  can  be  sure  of  a 
full  House,  while  any  Sanitary  or  Public  Works  Bill  is  chucked  into  a 
distant  comer  of  the  session,  as  if  it  were  rather  a  deplorable  and  dirty 
object  than  otherwise. 

BLI.E8MBBB. 

Do  not  expect  too  much,  Milverton.  Do  not  expect  that  any  popular 
assemblage  will  ever  nicely  appreciate  ihe  just  weight  of  the  mvasures 
brought  before  them.  You  are  asking  men  to  be  too  wise.  And,  as  re- 
gards party  altercations,  human  nature  likes  a  row.  We  are  like  a  set  of 
public  schoolboys — good  fellows  enough  in  our  way,  but  we  enjoy  a  pitched 
battle  now  and  then,  and  to  see  men's  passions  have  their  full  swing.  It  is 
a  great  drama,  my  friend. 

MILVEBTON. 

Well,  I  believe  I  was  pressing  a  point  too  far. 

But  now  I  want  to  put  before  you  another  matter  which  I  think  of 
great  importance.  If  I  cannot  write  this  article  that  the  editor  wants,  we 
will  get  Dunsford  to  send  him  the  heads  of  our  conversation,  to  see  if  they 
would  be  of  any  use  to  him,  and  therefore  I  mention  everything  that  comes 
into  my  head.  A  great  distinction  appears  to  me  requisite  to  be  drawn 
between  the  things  that  can  be  accomplished  by  individual  efibrt,  or  by 
oombined  effort,  without  governmental  aid,  and  those  thin^  for  the  public 
fi^rvice  which  absolutely  require  the  interference  of  the  wnole  community 
as  expressed  in  its  legislature.    We  often  mix  up  the  two  branches  of 

*  Mr.  Milverton's  words  receive  a  fearful  corroboration,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by 
the  evidence  in  a  criminal  trial  that  is  now  pending.  'Dr.  Bees  and  myself 
examined  some  antimony,  and,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  commercial  antimony,  we 
fimnd  arsenic  ihsn.*— Evidence  of  Dr»  Taylor  in  the  RufftUy  can. 
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thin^,  and  get  into  sad  oonftision  thereby.  Yoa  look  puzzled.  There  is 
nothing  like  taking  indiyidual  instances.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
public  baths  and  washhouses.  What  a  boon  they  have  been  to  the  public. 
T^ow,  that  was  wholly  gained  by  private  effort.  My  estimable  friend, 
John  Bullar,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  But  if  you  will  consider  the 
matter,  you  will  easuy  see  that  it  was  one  that  could  be  undertaken  by 
priyate  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  the  question  of  the  sewerage  of  London,  and 
you  see  at  once  that  it  is  an  imperial  question.  You  cannot  move  three 
steps  in  it  without  something  like  absolute  power. 

SLLESKEEB. 

I  could  even  bear  this  despotic  power  to  be  centred  in  one  man<*-the  Lord 
Dictator  of  Sewers. 

MILVEBT05. 

Then  again,  there  are  other  questions  which  require,  or  at  least  would 
bear,  an  admixture  of  private  labour  and  imperial  interference.  Measures 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and  medicine  are  of  this  class.  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  by  private  effort,  but  to  consummate  the  good,  the 
sanction  and  the  aid  of  the  legislature  must  be  demanded.  Tliese  dis- 
tinctions are  not  pedantic ;  they  come  at  once  into  active  life.  I  remember 
myself  wasting  a  lot  of  energv^in  a  matter  of  drainage  which,  if  I  had 
known  the  ways  of  the  world  better,  I  should  have  seen  could  only  have 
been  accomphshed  by  the  despotic  power  of  state  interference. 

But  what  is  a  far  more  important  result  from  these  distinctions  is,  that 
when  they  are  once  recognised,  people  become  so  much  more  tolerant  of 
state  interference  in  those  cases  in  which  they  perceive  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiy. 

SLLESSfEBB. 

I  am,  of  course,  for  our  doing  everything  we  can  to  promote  the  election 
of  serviceable  men;  but  when  you  have  got  together  your  parliament  of 
perfect  people,  Milverton,  the  difficulty  ^1  ever  be  to  make  them  work 
well  together.  You  must  know  I  think  rather  highly  of  the  present 
House.  Of  course  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  come  up  to  what  you 
ehooae  to  picture  to  yourself  as  a  possible  House  of  Commons;  and 
aa  for  my  fnend  Mr.  Midhurst  there,  the  sagacity  which  he  exercises  in 
finding  truffles  in  unei^ected  places,  would  oi  course  shine  out  in  finding 
fit  men  to  represent  us  in  Fariiament.  You  and  he,  therefore,  have  a  right, 
or  think  you  have,  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  present  House ;  but  I  have 
observed  of  every  Parliament  in  which  I  have  sat,  that  it  is  willing  and  ready 
to  listen  to  any  good  sense  that  may  be  offered  to  it.  What  I  find  to  blame 
in  it,  is  the  manner  of  conducting  business.  And  then  you  must  really 
recollect  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  on  with  any  business  in  which  more 
than  one  person  is  concerned.  Milverton  has  all  his  life  been  preaching 
about  the  difficulty  of  conjoint  action,  and  inventing  methods — sometimes 
practical,  sometimes  the  reverse — for  getting  over  this  difficulty. 

MILVEETON. 

Yes,  I  am  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  this  difficulty ;  for,  though  you 
mock  me  by  the  title  of  a  philosopher,  by  which  you  mean  anything  but  a 
practical  man,  I  am  always  striving  to  make  opinions  converge,  ana  to  get 
at  practical  results. 

Many  years  ago  there  appeared  a  farce,  of  which  I  have  totally  for- 
gotten tbe  name,  although  I  remember  one  song  in  it.  The  scene,  I  think, 
was  in  the  West  Indies.  A  furious  planter  entered, — the  slaves  had,  I 
suppose,  been  dawdling  about  and  pretending  to  work ;  and  the  planter 
oommenoea  by  singing — 

One  tiling  is  certain :  nothing  done^ 

Nothing  done. 

Nothing  done : 
One  thing  is  certain,  nothing  done. 

The  air  to  which  these  worda  were  written  remains  in  my  mind,  and  ^ 

hov  often  at  Boarda  of  Directors,  in  Ck>mmia8ion8,  when  attending  at  the  # 
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House  of  Commons,  have  I  found  myself  humming  the  words  in  a  low 
voice, — 

One  thing  is  certain :  nothing  done. 
Nothing  done. 
Nothing  done  : 
One  thing  is  certain,  nothing  done. 

ELLKSHXBE. 

It  is  ^oiM^asy  to  be  critical 

DUNSFOBB. 

So  I  have  always  told  you,  EUesmere. 

ELLESMEBE. 

but  a  harder  problem  has  never  been  set  before  men,  than  how  to  work 


in  bodies,  and  so  to  gain  the  advantage  of  common  sense  without  losing  or 
blurring  directness  of  purpose. 

MILVEBTON. 

By  the  way,  EUesmere,  may  I  ask  you  a  personal  question  P 

ELLESMEBE. 

Oh,  as  many  as  you  please,  my  dear  fellow,  provided  you  don't  ask  me 
anything  which  would  render  me  amenable  to  more  taxes,  or  make  me  speak 
disrespectfully  of  tithes. 

MILVEBTON. 

I  have  always  been  exceedingly  curious  to  know  how  men  who  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  get  through  their  labours.  It  is  a  question  I  have  ventured 
to  put,  even  after  a  slight  acquaintance,  to  editors  of  newspapers,  judges, 
chancellors,  managers  of  theatres,  great  merchants,  extensive  authors, 
masters  of  Trinity ,  and  all  other  men  eminent  for  work.  Now  I  want  to  know 
how  you  do  your  work  P  I  am  well  aware  that,  though  you  nretend  to 
ridicule  learned  men,  you  have  gone  on  acquiring  all  manner  of  learning 
since  you  left  College.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  business :  you  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  society.  This  is  not  to  be  done  without  method. 
Now,  what  is  your  method  P 

ELLESMEBE. 

Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 

I  get  up  early,  but  not  immoderately  so :  I  allow  the  day  to  air  itself 
a  little  before  John  EUesmere  makes  its  acquaintance.  I  wake,  however, 
very  early,  and,  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  that  is  my 
'  simmering  time.'  My  perceptions  are  never  so  clear  as  then.  I  make  up 
my  mind  about  difficulties,  and  arrange  my  plans  for  the  day.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  do,  when  I  come  down,  is  to  make  a  few  notes  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  of  the  things  to  be  done,  if  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Not 
many  times  however  in  my  life  have  I  quite  fulfilled  my  programme,  and 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  day — say  about  two  o'clock — ^i  throw  overboard 
several  thmgs, — I  cut  them  out  of  my  programme. 

MILVEBTON. 

You  do  not  wait  tiU  the  end  of  the  day  to  do  so  P 

ELLESMEBE. 

No.  What  I  cut  out  generaUy  forms  the  basis  of  the  notes  for  the  next 
day. 

MILVEBTON. 

Your  plan  is  a  very  sensible  one.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which  you  are  so  distinguished  a  member,  might 
also  adopt  some  method  with  regard  to  its  work  P 

ELLESMEBE. 

Oh  dear  me,  what  a  fool  I  am  not  to  have  seen  aU  along  what  you  were 
aiming  at,  and  not  to  know  that  you  were  only  going  to  make  use  of  me 
'  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.'  For  the  moment,  I  really  believed 
that  you  cared  about  me,  and  were  curious  about  my  doings.  To  the  end 
of  my  life  I  shall  be  a  dupe  to  these  philosophers. 

MILVEBTON. 

The  recess  ahoxild  be  the  simmering  time  for  statesmen ;  and  I  would 
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that  they  were  stricter  even  than  you  in  their  programme,  and  that  at  least 
they  adopted  your  excellent  plan  of  making  up  their  minds,  while  it  was 
yet  mid-day  in  the  Session,  as  to  what  measures  they  would  throw  over- 
board.   The  affluence  of  bills  prevents  and  suffocates  good  legislation. 

ELLE8MEBE. 

A  crushing  aphorism ;  and,  for  once,  there  is  some  truth  in  such  a  thing. 

MILVBBTON. 

If  I  were  a  statesman,  I  would  take  infinite  pains  during  the  recess 
with  the  measures  that  I  was  about  to  bring  in ;  but  I  would  stick  to  them. 
Sometimes  1  would  refuse  altogether  to  alter  them;  I  would  not  let 
my  work  be  '  a  mush  of  concession,*  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Emerson's. 
Beforehand — ^before  I  had  framed  my  bill,  I  would  listen  to  everybody, 
invite  all  men's  opinions,  submit  my  work  to  the  most  knowing  men  in  that 
department  of  anairs  in  which  I  was  working ;  but  when  I  had  once 
brought  in  my  bill  I  should  be  disposed  to  abide  by  it.  You  shall  have 
that,  or  you  shall  have  nothing — at  least  from  me. 

ELLESMEBB. 

The  children  of  old  maids  and  bachelors  are  generally  very  well- 
educated,  and  never  turn  out  ill  at  college.  In  like  manner  the  bills 
of  imaginary  members  of  Parliament,  who  legislate  in  their  libraries, 
sitting  in  cosy  arm  chairs,  are  never  perplexed  by  troublesome  amend- 
ments. But,  indeed,  you  do  point  at  a  epreat  evil.  Of  course  it  would 
not  always  do  to  be  so  strict  and  unyielding  as  you  fancy  you  would 
be,  but  I  must  admit  there  is  far  too  much  yielding. 

MILVEBTON. 

And  conciliation  becomes  confusion. 

ELLESMEBB. 

Worse  than  that, — ^your  excellent  friend,  the  City  Officer  of  Health, 
writing  one  of  his  little  notes  to  me  last  session  about  a  bill  which  affected 
his  sanitary  affairs,  said,  '  If  these  amendments  and  mutilations  are  per- 
mitted, they  will  ensure  the  impotentiation  of  the  bill.'  It  was  as  true  as 
possible,  and  could  not  have  been  better  expressed. 

HILVEBTON. 

A  long  word  now  and  then,  when  it  is  exactly  the  right  word,  is  very 
valuable. 

ELLESMEBB. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  while  we  are  talking  in  a  scattered  manner,— 
now  about  the  elections  of  Parliament,  now  about  the  movements  in 
official  life — I  want  you  to  keep  in  mind.  It  is  a  thing  which  forced  itself 
upon  my  observation  in  my  short  official  experience — ^namely,  that  it 
would  be  very  requisite  for  you  people  who  desire  reform,  to  detect,  if  you 
can,  where  the  delay  and  the  hmderance  takes  place.  It  seemed  to  me, 
•  that  there  was  often  some  obscure  and  semi-irresponsible  person  who  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  hitch  in  official  affairs.  He  must  be  looked  to.  He  is  very 
often  an  able  person ;  I  am  not  goin^  to  say  anything  against  him ;  but  1 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  desutible  that  his  innuence  should  be 
known,  and  his  responsibility  defined.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

MIBHITBST. 

I  still  think  that  you  may  be  directing  too  much  of  your  efforts  to  the 
summit  of  the  pyramid,  and  neglecting  the  base.  Let  improvement 
creep  upwards. 

MILVEBTOK. 

There  is  something  in  what  you  say ;  but  this  improvement  must  be 
directed  from  above.  T^^ow,  we  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  about  truth 
in  matters  of  poKtics  and  business.  The  movement  that  there  has  been  of 
late  years  in  the  arts — ^in  architecture — ^in  decoration — ^has  been  towards 
truth  and  meaning,  and  will  have  a  great  effect  upon  what  are  caXied  the 
serious  affairs  of  tne  world.  The  world  may  come  to  be  better  governed 
when  houses  are  better  built.  Such  a  maxim  as  that  of  Pugin's, '  Let 
the  construction  be  seen,'  is  full  of  truth ;  and,  when  once  acted  upon,  wiU 
not  be  confined  to  architecture  only. 
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ELLBSIIBSE. 

Ah,  I  think  we  see  the  inflnence  of  your  Mend,  Mr.  Buflkin,  ia  that 
laat  remark. 

MILTBBTOK. 

Well,  I  am  not  ^oing  to  subscribe  to  ererything  that  Mr.  Ituskin  has 
said,  but  whatever  I  have  read  of  his  has  made  me  think — ^has  made  me 
erer  afterwards  look  more  earnestly  and  more  sincerely  at  men's  work ; 
but  I  like  him  personally,  because  I  found  him  so  hearty  and  useful  in 
actual  work  on  one  occasion,  where  I  saw  him  tested. 

ELLES3CBBB. 

There  we  have  the  essence  of  theMilv^ertonian  nature.  You  pretend 
to  be  a  yery  just  fellow,  and  balance  this  and  that,  and  take  in  the  world 
hugel]^ ;  but  I  observe  you  will  never  allow  anybody  to  be  attacked  who  has 
once  aided  you.  What  a  dangerous  man  you  would  have  been  if  you  had 
been  a  great  king,  or  a  very  powerful  personage.  How  the  'king's 
friends'  would  have  been  silently  advanced.  How  a  man  would  have  found 
himself  suddenly  rising  ibto  ])Ower  because,  years  ago,  he  furthered  what 
were  known  to  be  the  king's  views  on  any  question.  He  himself  might  long 
have  forgotten  the  matter,  but  in  that  sleepless  memory  of  j-ours  his  name 
would  have  been  down  with  so  many  white  marks  iuB;amst  it.  Of  course 
a  man  who  is  so  mindful  of  benefits  is  equally  mindful  of  injuries.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  had  thoroughly  offended  you,  I  should  come  at  once  and 
asjc  what  I  had  to  pay — ^what  1  had  to  suffer  P  If  you  wished  to  have 
my  head  off,  I  should  say  it  had  better  be  done  at  once — far  better 
than  to  have  a  fellow  quietly  dogging  one's  footsteps  for  years,  resolved 
to  have  the  head  some  day  or  other,  and  never  abating  one  jot  of  that 
resolution. 

IflXiVEBTOV. 

Tou  have  been  so  gpod,  Ellesmere,  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  have 
rendered  us  so  much  assistance,  that  you  have  a  right  to  break  out  a  little 
now.  Only  I  must  remark,  in  answer  to  your  accusation  about  my  par- 
tizanship,  that  we  have  not  time  in  this  busy  and  confused  life  to  be  doing 
abstract  justice  upon  all  our  friends.  I  am  for  holding  together  as  much 
as  we  can,  and  I  always  intend  to  make  the  best  battle  I  can  for  those  who 
fight  with  me.  Turn  some  day  to  some  papers  of  De  Quiney's,  about  the 
action  of  parties  in  England,  which  he  looks  upon,  if  1  recollect  r^tly, 
as  a  balance  of  forces.  His  views  on  that  subject  will  explain  to  you  many 
of  those  things  which  you  note  down  in  me  as  prejudices ;  and  one  likes  to 
shelter  oneself  behind  the  large  shield  of  such  an  admirable  writer. 

\^Here  Milvbbton  walked  avfay,  saying  he  would  tike  to  take  a 
turn  or  two,  cmd  consider  what  he  should  say  nextfbr  Dititsfobd 
to  report  to  the  able  Editor,  Fixer  aot  up,  yawned  a  little, 
stretched  himseff,  and  prepared  slowly  to  follow  his  ntaater. 
Blanche  asked  whether  sne  might  go  too,  He  said  she  might 
come  with  him  if  she  promised  that  her  conversation  shotUd  he  one 
continued  and  hrilliant  *Jlash  (^silence.'  J^ke  dog  wagged  hie 
tail  qpproffingly  at  this  addition  to  the  party,  and  they  ail  three 
walked  off  together,"] 

bllbsvbbb. 
Now  that  Milverton  and  his  two  principal  friends  are  gone  (I  have 
aever  been  so  much  loved,  by  the  way,  before  or  since,  as  by  a  little  terrier 
dog  I  had  when  I  was  a  boy,  of  the  name  of  Vixen),  I  must  tell  you  a  g^ood 
story  about  him,  that  I  did  not  venture  to  teU  in  his  presence.  It  is  a 
little  thing,  but  will  amuae  you  who  know  the  man  weU.  Many  years 
ago,  in  the  palmy  days  of  t£e  Whigs,  I  was  asked  to  one  of  their  great 
houses ;  I  scarcely  know  why  I  was  asked,  except  that  I  was  thea  thought 
a  promising  young  mm  whoae  opinions  wore  not  <iuite  settled.  It  was 
•  splendid  nouse-^one  oi  the  six  or  seven  houses  in  London  where  yo« 
ean  give  a  party  of  several  hundred  people,  whhout  any  risk  of  ineir 
teing  Bufibeated.  The  plaee  swarmed  witn  poets,  phikeophers,  oraitorB, 
s&d  atslesmen.  There  was  the  burly  and  noble  figure  of  oydaey  South, 
the  delicate  and  graceful  Tommy  Mooce,  and  uie  dignified  presenee 
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of  Word8W<MrUi»  wiio,  sedate  and  serene,  sarreyed  the  crowd  as  if  thej 
were  trees.  The  bland  and  disereet  Sir  Eobert  (the  party  was  not  cob-> 
fined  to  Whigs,  but  some  of  the  chief  men  on  the  opposite  side  were 
present  too)  was  gazing  about  with  his  deeply  thoughtful  eyes  and 
dry  shrewd  smile,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  saying  to  himself,  with  charac- 
teristic caution,  '  Whatever  embarrassment  it  may  hereafter  entail  upon 
me,  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  this  is  an  agreeable  party  ;*  while  Lord 
John,  in  his  stately  little  way,  stalked  throuen  the  crowd  as  if  he  had  full 
eoafidenoa  in  the  British  Constitution,  and  felt  certain  that  it  (as  his 
necnliar  and  attached  friend)  would  carry  him  through  any  difficulty. 
Mr.  Hallam  looked  about  him  in  his  resolute  manner,  as  if  he  was  pre- 
pared to  gire  the  justest  and  most  honest  criticism  upon  any  human 
affairs  that  might  occur  now,  or  mi^t  hare  happened  in  the  Middle  A^a* 
Further  on,  the  future  historian  of  England  had  a  small  circle  around  mm, 
who  listened  enchained  and  enchanted  by  his  marvellous  talk;  while  that 
Boat  pleasant  companion,  Mr.  MMicfton  Milnes,  moved  about  from 
group  to  group,  enlivening  everybody  that  came  in  his  way.  I  was  a 
very  obscure  and  unnoticed  personage  at  the  time,  and  knew  only  a 
few  of  the  young  men  there.  At  last  I  espied  Milverton,  sitting  aa  a 
sofa,  of  course,  with  a  stout  gentleman  of  not  verv  aristocratic  appear- 
ance. We  interchanged  greetmgs,  but  I  saw  that  Milverton  was  not  to 
be  seduced  from  the  side  of  his  portly  friend.  He  must  be  some  very 
important  personage,  said  I  to  myself.  Soon  afterwards  I  brought  two 
or  three  of  my  young  acquaintances  to  look  at  him  in  the  £stance. 
Nobody  knew  him,  but  they  thought  he  had  a  German  countenance, 
or,  aa  they  tersely  expressed  it,  '  a  Teutonic  cut  of  the  gib.'  A  new 
ambassador  was  expected  from  Prussia — a  great  celebrity;  perhaps 
this  was  the  ambassador.  Some  one  boldly  declared  it  must  be 
Humboldt,  especially  when  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  highest  rank  passed 
bjr  the  pair,  and  on  the  stout  gentleman's  being  introduced  to  her,  made 
lum  a  most  gracious  bow.  There  was  something,  however,  an  indefinable 
something  of  condescension,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  the  bow,  and  my 
curioeity  was  still  more  aroused.  Besides  I  wanted  to  get  Milverton  to 
talk  to.  Presently  they  got  up  and  walked  into  the  picture  gallery,  and 
while  the  supposed  amoassador  was  lost  in  admiration  before  some  lar^e 
staring  modem  picture,  I  took  Milverton  aside  for  a  moment,  and  said 
•Who  is  your  fat  friend P'     *A  most  worthy  man,*  he  replied;   'an 

exceDent  fellow,  Mr.  Brick,  the  new  member  for .    He  is  the  only 

man  in  the  House  of  CommoDS,  I  believe,  who  thoroughly  understands 
our  Water  Bates  BiU.  I  have  great  hopes  that  he  will  speak  upon  it ; 
and,  being  an  independent  member,  he  will  be  listened  to.  Of  course  he 
win,  he  knows  so  much  about  the  subject.' 

Now  the  beauty  of  the  story  is,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it 
was  not  as  a  matter  of  business  that  Milverton  did  this,  but  that  of  all  the 
crowd  there.  Brick  was  the  man  who,  for  the  moment,  interested  Milverton. 
More  facts  were  to  be  poured  into  the  wretched  Brick's  mind,  in  order 
that  '  our  Water  Bates  Bill'  mieht  be  better  argued.  Other  men  might 
foUow  after  Wordsworth,  but  to  Milverton,  Brick  was  a  sonnet  in  himself. 
Milverton  was  wrapt  up  in  the  possible  poetry  of  good  water  for  Lambeth. 

I  got  off  into  a  quiet  comer  to  have  a  huge  laugh  by  myself,  and  was 
towadhy  one  of  the  wisest  and  least  jocose  of  my  acquamtance,  going  into 
inexplicable  guffaws. 

DUNSTOBD. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Brick  fares  ill  amongst  you  in  this  story. 

XXLX8XXBB. 

By  BO  meaaa.  Only  you  must  admit  he  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of 
persoa  HSkMi,  with  poets  and  onion  and  philosophers  present,  a  y  ouiu^  man 
wottLi  natarally  attach  himself  to.  Since  I  have  been  m  the  House  ofCom- 
auma  I  have  nutde  his  acquaintance,  and  have  found  him  to  be  a  first-rale 
flsaa  for  mintteriag  details.  Milverton  had  got  hold  of  the  right  pig  by  the 
ear.    Bvtit  laa  micioua  iastaBoe^iB  it  Dot»  of  our  Mend's  prosaic  perti« 
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nacity  ?  Rightly  is  he  followed  by  thafc  grim  ball-dog,  Fixer.  I  suspect 
they  were  brothers  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  but  Milyerton  happens 
to  naye  emerged  into  humanity  first. 

MIDHUBST. 

Hush.    Here  they  come. 

MILVEBTON. 

Ellesmere,  you  must  not  be  ready  to  complain  of  being  bored.  If  we 
are  to  do  any  good  we  must  go  over  some  of  the  old  topics.  First,  with 
regard  to  elections.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  keep  down  election 
expenses  !  I  have  nothing  to  say  upon  that  head,  but  what  we  have  talked 
about  over  and  over  again.  We  must  have  no  such  things  as  hustings 
expenses.  In  every  town  a  permanent  hustings  should  be  built,  and  until 
it  IS  built,  the  expense  of  a  temporary  one  should  be  defrayed  by  the  town. 

SLLESHBBE. 

'  A  Daniel !  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment.'  I  assure  you  I  have  been 
mulcted  pretty  considerably  in  my  '  legitimate  expenses.' 

MIDHUBST. 

How  much  P 

ELLESMEBB. 

Between  four  and  fire  hundred  pounds.    Our  hustings  expenses  were 
£130 ;  but  I  believe  that  is  very  little. 

MIDHUBST. 

They  ought  not  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  thirty  pence.  It  is  an 
outlay  which  should  fall  upon  the  country,  and  not  upon  the  candidate. 

MILVEBTON. 

This  plan  of  having  a  permanent  building  would  give  a  nice  field,  by  the 
way,  for  architects  to  do  something  new.  Our  small  towns  in  England 
are  sadly  deficient  in  public  buildings.  Tlie  building  might  also  be  con- 
nected with  a  public  library  and  reading  room.  At  any  rate,  candidates 
must  not  be  put  to  any  expense  that  can  be  prevented.  The  expres- 
sion '  legitimate  expenses'  must  be  banished.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
get  a  good  man  to  serve  us  as  a  representative.  How  much  obHged  we 
ought  to  be  to  him.  We  must  save  him  every  trouble  and  expense  that 
we  can. 

Then,  my  dear  Dunsford,  if  you  write  to  this  Editor,  get  him  to  dwell 
upon,  or  to  make  his  writer  dwell  upon,  the  waste  of  honours  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  time,  and  indfeed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Greorgian  era.  No :  waste  is  not  the  word,-^insufficient  use,  and 
yet  immense  abuse  of  honours.  Let  him  show  that  honours  are  part 
of  the  capital  of  government,  which  ought  never  to  be  misapplied 
or  neglected.  Sometimes,  when  I  see  how  they  are  given,  so  that  all 
people  with  a  sense  of  humour  smile  when  they  read  of  the  thing 
m  the  papers,  I  feel  very  sad  at  such  a  waste  of  g[ood  material.  I  do  not 
believe  tnat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  taking  in  the  islands  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  there  is  anybody  who  has  a  more  abound- 
ing love  of  fun  and  humour  than  I  have.  But  really  to  confer  some 
distinction  on  a  chance  alderman,  and  leave  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
our  time  unnoticed  and  undecorated,  seems  to  me  carrying  a  mediocre  joke 
too  far. 

BLLBSMSBB. 

Yes ;  and  when  a  joke  is  prolonged  through  a  century,  it  is  apt  to  lose  the 
first  element  of  jocosity — surprise. 

MILVEBTOK. 

Well,  then,  if  the  Editor  intends  to  work  the  subject  about  the  choice 
of  men,  he  will  find  a  veir  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Lewee's  Life 
of  Goethe  which  will  be  of  use  to  him.  I  can't  recollect  it  exactly* 
but  it  occurs  in  what  Mr.  Lewes  calls  the  Weimar  period,  I  think ; 
and  is  in  laudation  of  the  Duke's  discernment.  Goethe  intimates  that  like' 
reoc^gnisea  like,  and  that  a  great  man  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
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guxToimded  by  great  men.*  That  saying  of  the  great  Unpronounceable, 
as  I  call  him,  will  be  rather  a  snub  to  those  men  in  power  who  declare 
they  can  nerer  find  fit  agents.  You  know  you  were  all  inclined  to  take 
this  line  against  me  the  other  day,  but  I  put  you  down  yery  decidedly, 
and  I  am  aifraid  a  little  rudely,  lliat  is  all  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  aod 
just  at  present. 

DUNSFOBD. 

I  am  sure  I  haye  been  an  admirable  judge,  and  haye  sat  upon  this  not 
yery  soft  or  smooth  log  with  an  imperturbability  that  deseryes  applause 
from  the  Court  below.  And  now  I  am  gome  to  make  only  one  remark, 
which  is,  that  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  both  of  you,  iEUesmere  and 
Hilyerton,  agreed  in  putting  men  aboye  systems,  ana  ti^at  you  did  not 
talk  to  us  in  the  way  that  Doctrinaires — ^tliat  is  the  word  I  oeUeye— are 
apt  to  discuss  matters. 

BLLE8MBBB. 

Ko,  no ;  we  leaye  doctrine  to  you.  There  is  a  wicked  friend  of  mine 
who  says, '  Theology  is  the  twilight  of  the  human  mind.'  Our  doings  are 
for  the  garish  day. 

MILySBTOK. 

No  system  can  preyent  the  influence,  or  do  away  with  the  responsibility, 
of  persons  in  their  indiyidual  capacity.  It  is  to  great  persons,  after  allr 
that  we  must  look  for  the  soundest  improyements.  All  systems  are  but 
machinery :  they  cannot  design  anew,  and  cannot  adapt  themselyes  to  new 
circumstances.    A  great  man  is  in  himself  a  system — a  liying  system. 

BLLBSHEBB. 

I  am  delighted,  my  dear  Milyerton,  at  any  improyement,  or  attempts 
at  improyement,  in  laws  or  offices  or  goyemments ;  but  the  old  idea  always 
comes  back  upon  me  which  I  haye  expressed  to  you  oyer  and  oyer  agam, 
when  we  haye  had  these  conyersations,  what  can  all  these  improyements 
accomplish  in  smoothing  away  the  real  difficulties  of  human  hfe  P  They 
are  like  the  delicate  attentions  you  -dslj  to  a  man  who  lies  tortured  with  a 
feyer.  You  smoothe  the  pillow,  and  ormg  in  fresh  flowers,  and  shade  off  the 
light  with  affectionate  care,  and  he  is  suffering  all  the  while  a  raging  pain 
wnlch  scarcely  admits  of  any  consciousness  about  trifles — a  raging  de« 
mocratic  pain,  which  reduces  all  men  nearly  to  a  leyel. 

MILDBBD. 

Pain  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  women  may  yenture  to  speak,  I 
belieye.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  these  delicate 
attentions  are  unheeded. 

MILyBBTOir. 

No,  Milly  is  quite  right.  Your  metaphor,  EUesmere,  breaks  down. 
Besides,  I  haye  always  told  you  we  may  haye  life  .made  less  sqtialid — ^less 
absurd,  eyen  if  it  were  to  be  equally  miserable, — not  that  I  belieye  it  will 

•  The  pMMge  referred  to  by  Milverton  must  be  the  following,  from  the 
Duke's  manifesto  in  answer  to  complaints  at  Goethe's  appointment : — '  In  such  a- 
case  I  shall  attend  to  nothing  but  the  degree  of  confidence  I  can  repose  in  the 
person  of  my  choice.  The  public  opinion  which  perhaps  censures  the  admission  of 
I>r.  Goethe  to  my  council  without  having  passed  through  the  previous  steps  of 
Amtmann,  Professor,  Kammerrath,  or  R^erungsrath,  produces  no  effect  on  my 
own  judgment.  The  world  forms  its  opinion  on  prejudices  ;  but  I  watch  and  work 
— as  every  man  must  who  wishes  to  do  his  duty — not  to  make  a  noise,  not  to 
attract  the  applause  of  the  world,  but  to  justify  my  conduct  to  God  and  my 
oonscience. 

'  Assuredly  we  may  echo  M.  Duroont's  sentiment,  that  '  the  prince  who,  at 
nineteen,  wrote  those  words,  was  no  ordinary  man.*  He  had  not  only  the  eye  to 
see  greatness,  he  had  also  the  strong  will  to  guide  his  conduct  according  to  bii 
views,  untrammelled  by  routine  and  formulas.  '  Say  what  you  will,  it  is  only  like 
can  recognise  like,  and  a  prince  of  great  capacity  will  always  recocnise  and  cherish 
greatness  in  his  servants.  People  saw  that  the  Duke  was  resolved.  Murmurs 
were  silencedy  or  only  percolatea  the  gossip  of  private  circles,  till  other  subjects 
boned  them,  aa  aU  gossip  is  buried.' — Lift  and  Watia  qf  Goethe,  voL  i.,  book  rr., 
chap.  3* 
TOL.  un.  KG.  cccxiy.  K 
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^      ., v%'%  not  iuffer  <jiut«  »^  ■«eh.  v1m>  kiiovt  •mnl 

.  ^»   ...^  U<*vt^  been  aaid,  in  ail  aewi,  about  die patticalar 

VLLS8MSU. 

.«  %  4'thi»qtteation!    Mcrwyrer,  it  bmoutuya.    TW& 
.  ^   ^..vu-  tbc  wan  more  keenly  apprrv-iaie  tktr»e  beaatiM. 
V . ..   «•  iiivuv«r  misery  in  endonnfr  them.    Bat  if  we  talk 
.   ..M^i  -<i>v^v  ai;ree  upon  these  pointa« 

MILVEBTOy. 

>     • . .«  m  vhUI  illustration  oC  my  riew  of  the  snbje<-t.    T<Mt 
^      :..i.  \.  vUuuiiisli  abject  misery ;  and  stilJ,  noim  uhsta&din|^ 
.     .,    ^«4.«iu  bulk  of  Uio  miseiy  remains.'    But  then  I  nj, 
\   '.  uM>  bo  pri'Monted  tous.    Now  comes  my  illustratioii* 
.  «,^  i:\vuiiv,     Tlu«  sreuo  was  to  represent  a  room  li  ludi 
.V    I  «.i  uukk>  mailo  a  home  of.    There  stalked  in  a  wrrt«ti<'^ 
I  ..  4  wivU  IuhI  Momuii,  who,  in  moving  tones,  nith  'tearm 
'  «/«  \wiU  Ji^uttitnl  gmturcs,  l)ewailcd  tlieir  unhappy  lot* 
.    Nvi,  «Uo  n  ui't'Ml  actress,  and  they  performed  their  ymrim 
Sv..  I  iUviu^lit  >^  ithin  myself,  poverty  cannot  be  represented 
\  *\    »u^o  u  too  hirf(e  for  it.    The  misery  which  a  man  caa. 
..vUiti^  Up  and  doHu  a  largo  unoccupied  space,  and  harinf 
'»    \  \  A  Uiiavi'uhlo  ho  is,  is  not  the  most  abject  misery.    No:  it 
..  .1  u^s  cio^^iled,  squalid,  half*suflbcated  wretchedness  (whick 
^  ih  ii  givi*ii  to  huiuaiiity  its  saddest  aspect.    You  will  answer 
^  .'iv.ivl\  M\  yt»ur  li»«»ks — that  the  people  who  suffer  in  this  way 
^«    I   Ji.it  ihi«y  hu\o  not  our  fivliiigui  and  my  reply  would  be,  '  so 
^     *    \x  •  .v/     i>uu  «if  HuiHiu'sdeonest  sayings  is  about  the  lie  whick 
X   4  iu  Hi  *  Mil  tlu*  pttwrty  nnu  the  misery  which  sink  into  a  man^ 
.    i     I  \u  u  pMi't  nt'liis  uuture,  are  surely  the  worst  forms  of  poverty 
X       U  ^  iuu^ti  ho  a  U\{\v  lliniK  to  ^ot  a  man  out  of  that,  or  to  take 
*K    \      U  uitu*\ri  huu  iulo  a  higher  order  of  beiug,  and  hi« 

\\,  .,  a  .  \i.  wu«  lul,  \hiuniuu,  (loll  Me  do  not  overlook  religion. 

iu>    I  ukuk  «M  >«*UM  ^(>oi  \\i¥  a  UoUi«r  illustration  than  the  one  I  have 

U   \  «  •vtli  u  i{  i«uu>\4»  a  poiir  man's  miservt  And  diminish  his 

\    K  .ul  1   .ull  (>o  ^Uii  that  1(0  \u\k{  a  atvhi  rat1u»dral,  where* 

'  1  \\uU  M.Mtik    1^4m(\   i4uU  }^k{\i  tiuuo  ii)»U4Ht  abtiut  him,  he  might 

I  .(  I  ii  ix  .1  "lu  \A\K\  l.iK«uu*to'a  wi^Y  of  tUiukiiiK  t  but  I  muiutain 
I  V>  VHx  M  >u  ti  a^ii  to  U  po  u*\\  muoh  lr%»m  ■titl«'«maniiliip  and 
*.  .   ^   «..  i  ^•^.uaiUMiil  aiiiiiu  uUrivas  it  is  the  little  things  ia 

V    X  VI    w  \  iviti  vii  \hiuui%«i4.     .N «i  iiuu  cares  mor«  HlK>ut  these  little 

\     y  .(  It  |W  I  , ,  K  ui  t.  I  ku.i^,  MUil  ihuiV  me  a  wnr  sen«ual  man  ;  but 

I    .     .  \^'    \Mx«  u  u  M«>uM  >4  tvlu  *■  la*  Aktxtoua  uund  a  little  more  to  the 

I    pt     t>    >y*x       ,  kl      t'.    »\«.'i   t,  kiM.i'l   Mm.  MiitiivtsT,  irAo 

I  ,    • '         •  i..' .'  »<.«       '     ftu'iv  Aiv  piN*tv.4M>  tivo  mdlion  four 

\  ,'•(  u  «u  I   iuiuvi*  vKK>kv%t  iu  il\v«  I  uttisi  K ui<\Knu  evt«rT  day .     I 

I  uu^  K   \4U4;  b  ^«*iuo«  ol   tUo  v^id  tour  tiuuilre^l  thousand 

'  I  ' '%    u)  |>  i  «  U  »»  •.  bui  a  bulo  4Ui|Mv^  vulval  m  ilio  iNK^kuif  of  tke 

.  ,  liM-   Uk.   .  >44  v«\>ukl  tK«  a  gu'^i  4\^Mkt\*i-(  to  My  auBit    A  kavv 


Uiu  ••    <  w  '^  Uu  L^  UaI  imimvU4  Uis>4^a  %a«  aaiiiJl  Umi  |4«  ^  thai  siaketk 
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triYelled  OTar  a  large  part  of  the  woild,  and  hare  nowhere  leen  so  wmatefol 
a  neglect  of  good  things  as  in  England. 

BLLBSMEBS. 

How  Lord  Ashbnrton's  mov^ement  about  'common  things'  must 
•delight  Mr.  Midhnrst. 

XILTBBTOK. 

It  delights  me,  I  know.  Lord  Ashburton  is  one  of  those  men  peculiar 
to  England.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  there  are  no  such  persons  in 
any  other  European  state;  and  with  us  they  are  not  to  be  found 
amongst  lords  oniy.    I  know  sereral  Lord  Ashburtons  lew  down  in  life. 

BLLBSUBBB. 

What  do  you  mean  P 

XILTBBTOK. 

Why  I  mean  persons  who  have  no  political  ambition — who  do  aot 
want  to  be  prime  ministers,  or  commissioners,  or  yestrymen,  or  beadles, 
but  who  hare  an  abiding  care  for  the  public  ffood ;  and,  being  almost  free 
from  yanity  or  interested  ends,  are  very  yaluable  in  giving  due  weight  to  anj 
pubfic  personage  whom  they  discern  to  have  a  real  interest  in  the  pubhc 
good.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  in  England  about 
political  adventurers,  and  many  persons  think  a  man  cannot  be  a  good 
politician  who  has  not  five  thousand  three  hundred  a  year ;  but  the  truth 
18,  your  political  adventurer,  who  may  be  a  rich  or  may  be  a  poor  man,  is 
a  horrible  creature— a  fellow  playing  at  cup  and  ball  witn  the  most 
intereBting  affairs  of  mankind,  and  whose  speech  or  whose  silence,  in 
great  crises  even,  is  regulated  by  his  own  little  vanity,  or  his  own  dii 
Hist  of  power. 


Be  careful,  be  careful,  Milverton,  of  what  you  say  on  this  head.  It  is 
the  fear  of  being  called  an  adventurer  that  keeps  many  a  good  and  wise 
man  away  from  politics, — ^mainr  a  man  whom  you  of  all  persons  would 
delight  to  see  in  tnat  sphere,  x  ou  must  not  ignoce  ambition  either ;  it  is 
a  fine  thing  in  its  way. 

However,  I  must  mterchange  a  few  compliments  with  my  dinner-loving 
friend  to  the  left — (Oh!  by  the  way,  I  have  such  a  story  to  tell  you  of  a 
hunt  we  have  had  aiter  truffles,  only  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  the 
present) :  I  agree  with  him  that  even  a  little  improvement  in  these  five 
million  dinners  would  be  worth  a  good  many  of  Milverton's  projected 
reforms. 

XILVBBTON. 

You  do  not  see  that  the  improvement  in  the  dinners  would  distinctly 
follow  from  such  reforms. 

BLAHCHB. 

You  must  improve  ua  first,  before  you  ean  have  better  dinners. 

BLLBSHBBE. 

Improve  you,  indeed  I  Let  us  keep  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
I  suppose,  though,  we  might  teach  you  to  bake  and  to  brew  a  little  better, 
— and  some  of  you,  the  most  intelligent  and  docile,  might  be  taught  how 
to  light  a  fire  properly ;  but  as  to  any  great  alteration  of  you,  that  is 
bevond  our  power.  Many  a  g&by  has  married  a  woman  whom  he  knew 
to  be  alto^ther  unsuitable  to  him,  but  whom  he  thought  he  was  gradually 
to  mould  into  a  perfect  wife.  Of  course  it  ended  by  her  influencing  him 
ftr  BMMre  than  he  influenced  her.  Women  are  more  complete  creatures, 
at  lesat,  less  incomplete  than  we  are.  They  are  less  afiected  by  education, 
or  by  tJie  want  of  it.  By  the  way,  this  talking  about  men  and  women 
rendnda  me  of  something  I  have  been  longing  to  say  during  the  whole  of 
this  noming's  disonssioB.  Mr.  Midhurst  objects  to  Milverton's  great 
hopes  for  mmkind  frmn  laws,  and  statesmanship,  and  other  fine-sounding 
tkmgf,  and  obstiaately  brings  him  back  to  common  life, — ^to  dinners,  X 
visk  to  bring  him  bad  to  dmnestic  life.  You  know,  my  dear  philosopher, 
polish  1^  the  rest  of  human  affairs  as  deverly  as  you  may,  you  cannot  get 
over  domestic  misery.    Will  anybody  ever  love  any  other  body  at  the  right 
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time  in  the  nght  way  P  .  The¥e  is  more  misery  in  the  Court  of  Love  than 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

MILYBRTON. 

Ah !  that  is  the  great  topic  in  the  world,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  last  that 
admits  of  discussion.  I  often  think  that  every  man  who  has  ever  been  in 
love  must  feel  that  nothing  has  yet  been  said  worthy  of  the  subject.  The 
feelings  of  the  commonest  man  have  carried  him  beyond  the  words  of 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers. 

ELLBSMEBB. 

Yes,  I  suspect  you  men  of  words  are  rather  at  fault  there.  I  am  going 
to  say  something  by  way  of  a  panegyric  of  love,  which  will  probably  carry 
it  hi^er  than  any  saying  upon  that  subject  which  has  been  uttered  smce  the 
world  began.  Yes,  young  ladies,  you  mav  look  ever  so  incredulously ;  but 
when  men  shall  see  me,  De-wigged  and  £e-gowned,  walking  up  and  down 
Westminster  Hall,  and  one  or  two  anxious-looking  gentlemen  with  blue 
bags  trotting  after  me,  they  will  point  me  out  and  say,  *  That  is  the  great 
Sir  John  Ellesmere,  who  has  said  more  in  favour  of  love  than  all  the  trouba- 
dours that  ever  warbled  ;*  whereupon  some  of  the  persons  so  addressed  will 
make  the  remark — ^that  he  does  not  look  like  a  warbling  '  party.'  But, 
indeed,  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  from  appearances. 

IflLYEBTON. 

Make  haste  to  say  your  great  saying — ^let  us  have  it  at  once,  man. 

ELLBSMEBB. 

The  imperishable,  inexhaustible,  unapproachable  nature  of  love  is 
shown  in  this — ^that  all  the  millions  of  stupid  love  stories  that  have  been 
written  have  not  one  whit  abated  the  immortal  interest  that  there 
is  in  the  rudest  and  stupidest  love  story.  All  the  rest  of  the  wretched 
thing  may  be  the  most  dismal  twaddle,  but  you  can't  help  feeling  a  little 
interest,  when  you  have  once  taken  up  the  book,- as  to  whether  Arabella 
T^ll  ultimately  relent  in  favour  of  Augustus ;  and  whether  that  wicked 
creature,  man  or  woman,  who  is  keeping  them  apart,  will  not  soon  be  dis- 
posed of,  somehow. 

And  yet,  having  had  some  experience  in  law, — in  divorce  cases,  for 
instance,  — I  have  all  the  time  shrewd  suspicions  that  Augustus  and 
Arabella  may  not  hit  it  off  so  very  successfully  when  there  is  no  wicked 
creature  to  prevent  their  being  '  happjr  ever  afterwards**  Still,  while  I 
am  reading  tne  novel,  how  I  hate  the  wicked  mischief-maker. 

In  earnest — ^is  it  not  grand  to  see  the  indestructible  nature  of  LoveP 
Write  so  foolishly  about  anything  else,  and  see  what  will  happen.  Try  it 
upon  Theolo^,  and  see  if  twilight  does  not  soon  deepen  into  absolute 
darkness.  Have  I  not  beaten  all  the  troubadours  in  Provence P  \^While 
he  had  been  speaking,  Blanche  had  quietly  got  up  and  come  behind  him. 
She  had  taken  off  her  own  head-dress  of  ivy,  and  now  suddenly  put  it  upon 
his  headJ] 

DTTKSFOBD. 

And  see,  you  are  crowned  by  the  fair  fingers  of  beauty  I  We  will 
carry  you  back  in  triumph  to  the  Grand  Monarque. 

ELLBSMEBB. 

I  deserve  to  be ;  I  have  uttered  a  great  dictum  about  love.  Now, 
when  you,  Milverton,  have  anything  to  say  about  the  government  of  men 
and  the  conduct  of  affairs,  see  how  careful  you  are  obliged  to  be.  You  have 
to  think  long  and  earnestly  about  it,  and  then  you  have  to  watch  patiently, 
perhaps  for  years,  before  you  can  get  a  good  opportunity  of  saying  it. 
You  have  to  set  it  with  care  and  dexterity,  to  introduce  it  with  the  proper 
garniture,  and  even  then  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  a  few  only  of  your 
readers  find  it  not  very  dull.  But  it  is  far  otherwise,  as  I  nave  just 
shown  you,  with  the  loves  of  Augustus  and  ArabeUa.  Tliey  may  be  told 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  narrator  may  be  half  asleep,  like  an 
Arab  story-teller,  who  is  telling  for  the  thousandth  time  some  common 
legend  about  Leila  and  Mohammed.  He  may  be  drowsy  enough  over  the 
hot  embers  and  the  good  cheer  provided  by  his  swarthy  hosts,  but  they  sit 
xound  in  eager  listening  attitudes,  with  their  dark  eyes  greedily  nxed 
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upon  Lim,  inquiring  for  more,  so  that  he  has  not  the  cruelty  to  go  to  sleep 
wnen  bo  many  human  beings  are  passionately  drinking  in  the  well-worn 
words  which  only  add  to  his  drowsiness. 

BLANCHE. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  Cousin  Leonard  would  say  of  love.  It  is 
not  likely  that  so  grave  a  man  has  thought  much  about  so  foolish  a  thing. 
Bat  his  big  books  tell  him  everything,  I  think.  I  often  fancy  I  hear  them 
talking  together  in  the  night. 

HILYEBTOK. 

Wh^,  beauty,  I  think  that  love  is  the  only  thing  that  shows  us  the 
possibibties  in  numan  nature.  I  believe  it  was  given  us  for  the  same 
purpose  that  the  sight  of  the  infinite  involutions  of  starry  worlds  was 
given.  Knowing  what  one  human  being  can  feel  for  another,  when  in  love» 
seeing  the  inventive  and  undying  tolerance  which  love  gives,  one  can 
imagine  what  it  would  be  if  some  deling  of  the  same  kind  were  to  pervade 
the  whole  race,  and  men  exercised  the  oest  of  their  powers  in  discerning 
and  developing  what  was  lovely  in  all  those  about  them.  It  would  create 
a  universe  of  k>velineBS. 

UIDHUBST. 

It  would.  How  absolutely  true  are  those  commonplace  lines  in 
TibuUus. 

Illam,  quidquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  movit, 

Componit  furtim  subseqaiturque  decor. 
Sea  solvit  crines  ;  fiuis  decet  esse  capillis  : 
Seu  comsit ;  comtis  est  veneranda  comis. 
tJrit,  seu  Tyrift  voluit  procedero  pallA : 
Urit  seu  nived  Candida  veste  veuit. 

BLLBSMBBE. 

'  Whether  she  wears  a  bonnet  that  is  like  a  coal-scuttle,  or  whether  she 
«lap«  on  a  little  platter  that  is  attached  to  the  back  of  her  head ;  whethefT, 
gracefullv,  she  trails  after  her  in  the  muddy  streets  an  ample  sweep  of 
flowing  drapery,  or  whether,  succinct  and  neat,  she  trips  along  in  Bloomer 
eoBtume,  she  is  equallv  fascinating,  equally  tiresome,  and  equally  dis- 
posed to  look  in  at  all  the  haberdashers  shops.'  Oh !  what  a  painstaking 
and  aeourate  translator  is  lost  in  me. 

HILYEBTON. 

Boaiseau  has  said,  to  my  mind,  one  or  two  of  the  best  things  about  love, — 

I  cannot  recollect  them  exactly,  and  I  merely  saw  them  in  quotation,  but 

it  struck  me  when  I  read  them, — ^If  this  is  a  bad  fellow,  as  they  say  he  is, 

.  at  any  rate  he  has  had  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  notions  of  love.    Of 

course  without  the  exact  words  they  are  nothing. 

BLANCHE. 

Pray,  Leonard,  let  us  have  them. 

MILVBBTON. 

Well,  my  pet,  they  were  very  slight  simple  tilings.  It  was  merely  that 
hA  made  oat  that  the  height  ot  love  was  in  an  exquisite  companionship. 
That  if,  for  instance,  you  were  in  love  with  a  man — ^I  am  not  sure  that  you 
•ever  wUl  be ;  not  many  people  are  to  that  height  of  affection — you  will 
never  be  dull  with  him.  You  will  be  in  the  most  eloquent  company  with 
Jiim,  even  when  he  speaks  not.  You  will  have  almost  the  freedom  of  soli- 
tude, with  all  the  joys  of  companionship. 

BLLBSMBBE. 

Forgive  me  for  interrupting,  but  I  suspect  you  are  describing  a  man's 
lore,  and  not  a  woman's.  I  believe  that  wlien  we  are  fond  of  any  of  these 
bewildering  creatures,  it  is  pleasure  enough  to  see  them  move  about  the 
room. 

HILVBBTOK. 

And  variety  enough  in  the  change  of  lights  and  shadows  which,  in 

r'  Dk  succession,  fall  upon  their  beautiful  selves  and  the  folds  of  their 
pery  as  they  glide  about. 

XILDBBD.  ^ 

Very  prettily  said,  gentlemen ;  but  these  beautiful  figures  must  be       ^ 
dmiib,  1  Buppoee,  or  nearly  so.  '^ 
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MILVEBTOK. 

No;  by  no  means.  Whateyer  they  utter  then  is  equally  and  un* 
accountably  delightful. 

ELLBSXSBB. 

Oh  yes :  their  nonsense  is  as  grateful  to  our  ears  as  a  baby's  oooing  to- 
its  mother's — ^as  unintelligible  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  delectable. 

Stop  a  minute,  though.  I  beBeye  I  am  rashing  into  unmeaning 
generalities.  I  wont  plec^e  myself  to  say  that  all  these  felicities  happen 
m  general.  It  is  only  when  one  is  in  loye  with  that  rare  creation,  a 
pleaisant  woman.    There  are  plenty  of  loying  womexi*  graceful  women, 

Sood  domestic  women,  the  women  who  make  the  heroines  in  noyels,  wlu^ 
o  not  yenture  to  talk  or  act  much,  but  who,  the  author  tells  us,  are  yeiy 
loreable,  and  about  whom  he  throws  a  charming  halo  of  dainty  insipidity. 
I  do  not  mean  any  of  these,  but  a  pleasant  woman,  one  of  those  dehghtral 
appreciatiye  creatures  who,  whether  they  are  beautiful  or  not,  are  (mann- 
ing when  young,  most  agroeable  and  companionable  when  middle-aged, 
and  exquisitely  pleasant  eyen  when  they  are  old  women. 

MILyEBTON. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  EUesmere's  rather  captious  classifica- 
tion of  women.  The  loyer  always  finds  in  the  society  of  his  beloyed 
something  of  that  pleasure  which  Ellesmere  has  so  admirably  described, 
and  which  he  wishes  to  confine  to  the  society  of  those  whom  he  calla 
pleasant  women. 

lilDHtrBST. 

Any  way,  this  pleasure  wont  last  long,  and  that's  a  comfort, — at  least 
to  us,  who  Know  nothing  about  the  *  exquisite  companionship.* 

XILyBBTOir. 

Ah,  you  malign  human  nature.  It  will  last  l<m^ ;  it  will  outlast  all 
that  we  generally  mean  when  we  talk  of  loye ;  and  this  perfect  companion* 
•hip — a  rare  blessing,  I  admit — ^is  the  highest  thing  this  world,  or,  as  I  mu* 
pect,  any  world  can  giye, — I  mean  in  the  relation  to  one  anodier  of  created 
beings.  Nsy,  the  companionship  will  be  so  sweet,  that  you  may  seek  for 
solitude,  and  quit  eyen  the  object  of  your  lore,  in  order  to  think  oyer  the 
happiness  which  there  is  in  bemg  with  it.  That  last  thought  is  one,  too, 
wmch,  I  belieye,  we  owe  to  that  stranee  and  sensitiye  Frenchman.  In- 
numerable men,  however,  must  haye  Mt  the  thing  which  he  so  beautifully 
describes. 

BLLXSICBBB. 

The  fairies,  if  they  listen  to  our  oonyersation  (and  sometimes  I  think 
they  do,  for  bits  of  our  tslk  get  out  unaooountably  into  the  world),  must  at 
least  admit  that  we  are  fellows  of  some  variety.  Now  we  imagine  a  per* 
feet  member  of  Parliament  (not  an  easy  creature  to  imagine);  then  we 
dip  down  into  a  drain ;  then  we  ascend  into  a  little  cookery ;  lastly, 
haying  exhausted  aU  the  serious  topics  of  life,  we  rush  into  the  ludicrous 
ones,  and  begin  to  talk  of  loye.  By  the  way,  that  certainly  was  a  good 
idea  of  llousseau,  or  Milyerton,  or  whoever  inyented  it,  about  going  away 
from  agreeable  society  in  order  to  think  over  the  churns  of  it.  {A  loud 
aiide,']  I  wonder  whether  that  boy  has  quite  finished  his  bubble 
blowing.  lAloud,']  Accordingly,  I  shall  now  walk  back  to  tibe  Orand 
Monarque,  and  meditate,  as  I  go  along,  upon  all  ^our  perfections.  Fixer 
appears  to  wish  to  go  too ;  probably  because  he  wishes  to  think  in  solitude 
ever  the  loveliness  of  Mrs.  F. 

\^So  saying,  Ellbsmbbb  strode  away  towards  the  town.  We  remained 
u  little  time  and  talked  a  little  about  Charleesaane,  as  in  duUf 
bound,  while  we  were  looking  down  upon  the  old  town  where  he 
was  bom  and  where  he  died.  We  all  agreed,  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  that  Ellbsmbbb  had  never  appeared  to  so  much 
advantage.  I  fancied  that  Mildbbd's  hand^  which  was  m  eiMe 
(I  have  known  the  girl  from  a  child),  gave  me  an  u^eetionai^ 
pressure  when  I  first  made  the  remark  (diout  Ellbsmbbb,  to  which 
all  the  eompang  tusented.l 
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MACAULAY'S  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND  * 


THE  success  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
Sistaty  ofJEnaland  is  probablj 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
literature:  nor  will  any  candid 
critic  assert  it  to  be  undeserred. 
To  hare  produced  two  volumes  of 
unusual  sijse  upon  a  subject  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  reading  public 
might  have  been  expected  to  turn 
from,  at  the  y&rj  outset,  as  special 
and  scientific : — ^to  haye  by  his  skil- 
ful management  disarmed  this  pre- 
judice, and  caused  almost  every 
leader  to  long  for  a  continuation 
of  his  work  :  —  after  an  interval 
of  six  years,  to  find  the  interest 
•tin  unabated,  and  the  expecta- 
tion even  increased ; — and  then  to 
publish  two  still  larger  volumes  on 
a  BtUl  drier  portion  of  the  subject, 
and  to  find  them  received  with  even 
increased  applause : — ^these  are  cer- 
tainly triumphs  as  rare  as  they  are 
honourable  to  him  who  has  been 
able  to  achieve  them.  This  result 
could  indeed  only  be  expected  from 
a  combination  of  many  causes  which 
are  not  likely  often  to  occur,  with 
many  qualifications  which  are  sel- 
dom found  united  in  one  person. 
Without  a  certain  peculiar  aptness, 
both  of  the  time  ana  the  matter,  and 
an  equally  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
author,  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced; but  these  conditions  being 
amply  fulfilled,  the  success  of  the 
effort  can  be  no  cause  for  sururise. 

The  general  and  ever  wiaening 
spread  of  liberal  education ;  the  ad- 
mission of  lar^e  classes  to  the  fanc- 
tions  of  political  life,  from  which 
they  had  long  been  jealously  ex- 
duoed ;  the  final  settlement  of  many 
once  fiercely-contested  questions ; 
lastly,  the  quiet  which  is  apt  to  fol- 
low great  political  struggles,  and 
allows  men  to  study  the  past  instead 
of  being  merely  absorbed  by  the 
business  of  the  present,  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  given  a  great  im- 
pulse to  historical  writing  and  read- 
ipff.  Those  infallible  tests,  the  pub- 
lisners'  catalogues,  supply  all  the 
evidence  on  this  point  that  can  be  re- 
quired. Good  or  Dad,  wise  or  foolish, 
to  be  hailed  or  to  be  deplored,  a 
new  phase  of  literary  activity  has 


revealed  ilself;  works  making  at 
all  events  some  pretension  to  the 
name  of  histories,  have  to  a  great 
extent  driven  books  of  mere  fiction 
out  of  the  market:  purveyors  of 
what  used,  not  very  long  since,  to 
be  called  light  literature,  are  now 
become  purveyors  of  light  history ; 
not  indeed  with  any  very  notable 
improvemett  in  the  article  produced. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being  widely  reaa  and  generally  po* 
pular;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  conse* 
quently  finds  a  public  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  fit  audience  but 
few,  which  he  might  have  found  had 
he  brought  out  his  work  a  very  'few 
years  ago. 

Again,  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  treated  is  in  reality 
one  of  trie  greatest  interest.  H!e 
has  selected  for  illustration  that 
dark  and  melancholy  period  in 
which  our  actual  political  constitu- 
tion had  birth,  with  most  of  the 
characteristic  features  which  it  still 
bears ;  to  which  more  or  less  every 
politician  looks  back  for  the  first 
settlement  of  many  great  principles^ 
and  the  gradual  development  of 
those  institutions  with  which  ha 
has  daily  to  do.  Yet  neverthe* 
less  this  very  period,  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  which  was  so  necessary,  had 
until  now  been  so  much  overclouded 
by  mists  of  passion,  and  rendered 
so  dim  and  vague  by  the  multipli- 
city of  shifting  details,  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  its  peculiarities. 
Of  all  the  various  movements  which 
mark  the  onward  progress  of  the 
English  Eevolution,  none  were  more 
important  than  those  which  beat 
the  impress  of  William  of  Orange 
and  of  Anne:  theT  were,  firom  a 
variety  of  causes,  also  the  most  dark 
and  doubtful,  a  labyrinth  to  which 
there  seemed  no  clue.  Without 
agreeing  in  all  Mr.  Macaulay's  con- 
clusions, we  must  confess  that  one 
of  these  stages  now  lies  far  more 
intelligible  and  comparatively  clear 
before  our  eyes :  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  much  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  next. 

If  circumstances  like  those  which 
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we  have  indicated  favoured  the 
undertaking  at  this  time,  it  was  still 
necessary  that  it  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  person  possessing  many  peculiar 
qualifications  for  the  task :  and  we 
tnink  tnat  Mr.  Macaulay  does  pos- 
sess some  of  those  qualifications  in  a 
very  high  de^ee.  During  a  large 
portion  of  a  hfe  which  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  a  long  one,  he  has  re- 
tained unimpaired  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  a  numerous  body  of 
friends,  personal  and  political :   he 

J>os8e8ses  all  the  prestige  of  a  bril- 
iant  university  career;  and  even 
fellows  of  colleges  who  may  occa- 
Bionally  shake  tneir  heads  over  his 
political  heresies,  still  record  with 

Eride  the  trophies,  of  the  senate- 
ouse  and  scnools,  and  remember 
with  pleasure  the  generous  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  combination-room. 
He  can  feel  for  the  ejected  fellows 
of  Magdalen  and  the  degradation 
of  a  great  university,  because  no  one 
knows  better  than  himself  what 
bonds  of  friendship  are  knit  within 
those  venerable  precincts.  He  has 
preserved  in  their  intemty  the 
political  principles  which  ne  delibe- 
rately aaoptea  in  his  youth ;  and 
having  once  attached  himself  to  a 
party,  has  done  it  good  service  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  official  Bureau,  and 
in  that  wider  sphere  which  he  has 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  channing 
with  his  pen.  In  this  school  he  has 
become  nimiliar  with  the  tactics  of 
our  legislative  assemblies,  and  the 
modes  Dy  means  of  which  Ministries 
contrive  to  deal  with  false  or  indis- 
creet friends  and  open  enemies. 
And,  thus  fitted  and  prepared  for 
his  task,  he  has  thrown  himself  with 
great  energy  and  industry  upon  the 
mass  of  materials  which  accumulated 
nnder  his  hands. 

All  who  are  well  ac(]|uainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  period  will  agree 
with  us,  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  in- 
dustry is  perfectly  untiring.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  mey  will 
adopt  all  his  views,  or  even  admit 
{hat  he  has  in  all  cases  made  the  best 
use  of  hia  materials.  But  no  one 
will  deny  that  there  are  very  few 
living  authors  who  would  have 
laboured  so  extensively,  or  to  whom 
to  much  would  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly revealed  by  those  who  are 
ike  depositaries  of  important  secrets. 


And  we  frankly  confess,  we  believe 
that  there  are  also  very  few  living 
authors  who  could  have  made  a 
better  use,  on  the  whole,  of  these 
stores  of  information.  For  thwe 
are  here  two  essential  requisites, 
without  either  one  of  which  the 
other  might  have  failed  of  success. 
Hie  first  of  these  is,  indeed,  a  most 
extensiveknowledge  of  facts,  isolated 
in  themselves,  and  often  unintelli* 
gible  till  collated  and  combined  with 
a  great  number  of  similarly  isolated 
details.  The  next  is  a  coup-d'ceil, 
capable  of  arranging  and  co-ordi- 
nating such  facts, — a  power  rarely 
attained,  save  through  the  discipline 
of  active  life.  Without  his  exem- 
plary industry,  Mr.  Macaulay *s  ex- 
perience of  public  life  would  not 
nave  availed  him  much ;  but  with- 
out his  knowledge  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  his  knowledge 
01  details  would  not  have  saved  him 
from  confusion.  It  is  in  this  happy 
combination  of  qualifications  that 
we  believe  we  must  seek  the  expla- 
nation of  much  of  his  success.  For 
without  being  at  all  insensible  to 
certain  attractive  peculiarities  of 
style  for  which  he  has  long  been 
remarkable,  we  think  we  should  do 
both  him  and  his  readers  wrong 
were  we  to  think  these  the  charm 
by  which  he  subdues  them.  We  are 
rather  disposed  to  think  that  a  very 
great  part  of  his  authority  is  de- 
rived from  the  general  conviction 
that  he  knows  and  can  tell  the  truth 
respecting  events  which  many  have 
given  up  in  despair ;  and  that  his 
position  as  a  pubUc  man  has  se- 
cured him  the  power  to  do  this. 
We  are  not  at  all  thick-and-thin 
admirers  either  of  his  manner  of  re- 
lating his  story  or  of  his  style,  but 
we  are  well  assured  that  he  is  In 
earnest  in  what  he  says.  In  many 
eyes,  indeed,  he  must  appear  a 
thorough-going  partisan;  and  to 
his  honour,  we  will  cheerfully 
admit  that  he  is  by  no  means  open 
to  the  (Recusation  of  lukewarm- 
heartedness ;  he  is  a  thorough  hater, 
if  ever  there  was  one, — at  least  on 
paper ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  his 
thorough  devotion  to  his  friends  does 
not  always  allow  him  to  see  all  their 
actions  m  the  light  in  which  they 
appear  to  less  ardent  judges.  But 
earnestness     and    conviction    are 
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^lished  without  a  blofw ;  James  had 
fled,  deaertipghis  eubjects  and  his 
amnr,  and  William  and  Mary 
leigMd.  But  with  iUs  «ppa>ently 
eohn  mating  point  of  their  fortones 
eommenced,  in  xeality,  the  most 
anziona  and  difficult  nart  of  their 
career.  SkiHnlly  ana  justly  has 
Mr.  Macanby  ^nted  out  the  many 
ahoala  and  quicksands  that  beset 
their  course :  the  extreme  difficulty 
there  was  in  reuniting  all  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  goTemment  which 
a  terrible  revolution  had  dispersed. 
The  union  of  parties,  in  truth  irre- 
concilable, had  put  the  Prince  of 
Orange  upon  the  throne ;  but  it  had 
diseonned  eren  in  the  moment  of 
auooesa,  and  the  bitterness  of  faction 
rendered  any  government  by  a  union 
of  parties  annost  impossiUe.  How 
was  the  king  to  guide  himself  be- 
tween powerful  masses,  whose  ten* 
dendes  were  in  diametrically  op- 
pooite  directions  P  Was  he  to  dis- 
fq;>point  and  humiliate  the  Whigs 
in  their  hour  of  triumph — ^his  and 
tiieir  triumph?  or  was  he  to  secure 
them  in  his  interests  by  sacrificing 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Church  to 
their  revenge  P  Were  Clarendon  and 
Nottingham  to  fall,  that  the  manes 
ei  Bnnell  and  Sidney  might  have 
rest  P  Was  the  advent  of  a  prince 
who  had  come  to  put  down  a  perse- 
cutor, to  be  the  inauguration  of  a 
aew  persecution  P  And  even  could 
tiieae  difficulties  be  got  over,  to 
whom  were  the  different  depart- 
ments of  government  to  be  en- 
trusted P — ^where  were  statesmen  to 
be  found,  honest  at  once  and  ezpe- 
fienoed,  well  affisoted  and  capable 
of  eoochicting  the  public  business, — 
^wve  all,  of  restoring  efficiency  to 
the  various  public  establishments, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  a  long 
course  of  mismanagement,  but  would 
inevitably  and  at  once  be  called  upon 
to  sn^ly  the  means  of  meeting  a 
eivil  if  not  a  foreign  warP  And 
how  would  the  king,  educated  in 
Galvinistic  doctrines  and  habits,  be 
able  to  conciliate  the  High  Church, 
still  so  popular  in  England,  without 
relinqniahmg  his  cherished  ideas  of 
toleration,  which  were  unpopular 
with  all  parties  P  All  these  ques- 
tions were  full  of  obvious  difficulty; 
yet  on  any  one  of  them  his  fi^ 
might  depend:  and  to  them  was 
added  die  certainty  of  other  serious 


complications,  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  which  he  meant  to  rule. 
In  jQngland,  it  was  sure  that  the 
party  which  had  incited  and  gained 
the  most  by  his  invasion,  would  not 
lose  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
their  triumph,  of  reviewing  and 
settiing  in  their  own  way  the  terms 
of  the  relation  between  tiie  Crown 
and  the  naticm ;  and  tiiat  limitations 
of  the  royal  power  would  be  pro- 
posed which  ware  little  likely  to  be 
more  to  his  taste  than  that  of  his 
father-in-law  or  jgrandfather. 

An  armed  resistance  as  assuredly 
awaited  him  in  Ireland,  where 
TyrconneU  had  already  called  the 
Celtic  population  to  rise  en  fMUse, 
and  exterminate  the  intrusive  Pro- 
testant Anglo  -  Saxon.  Without 
submitting  to  great  sacrifices,  he 
could  not  expect  the  selfish  politi- 
cians of  Scotland  to  join  his  side, 
and  give  him  the  crown  of  their 
proua  and  ancient  kingdom.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  dear  to  him  that  the 
great  European  coalition  against 
France,  of  woich  he  was  inde^  the 
soul,  but  without  whose  aid  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  mamtain  him- 
self, would  be  considerably  endan- 
gered by  any  check  to  his  success 
or  secure  govemmentin  this  country: 
nay,  mi^ht  be  much  weakened 
should  his  affairs  here  require  his 
frequent  or  long  absences  fiiom  their 
armies  and  ooxmcils. 

To  several  of  these  points  Mr. 
Macaulay  addresses  himself  with 
great  success.  The  first  three  chap- 
ters of  the  third  volume  are  devoted 
respectively  to  England,  Ireland, 
ana  Scotland,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Convention  handed  the  crown 
of  the  first  kingdom  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  con- 
tain an  elaborate  account  of  the 
principal  parties  and  persons  who 
were  at  once  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  future  settlement 
of  these  islands.  A  fourth  chapter, 
which  should  in  a  similar  manner 
have  explained  the  relations  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  is,  we  much 
regret  to  say,  entirely  wanting :  nor, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  is  this  want  attempted  to 
be  made  good. 

As  mi^nt  be  expected,  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay evmces  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  views  and  aims,  the 
hopes  and  disappointments  of  the 
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wiiidbwaB  either  imperfectiy  known 
or  not  known  at  all.  We  could 
indeed  hare  wished  that  some 
of  this  eyidenoe  had  1;»een  given 
more  at  length ;  because,  with  the 
most  unfeigned  respect  for  Mr. 
Macaolay,  we  are  not  always  quite 
certain  that  we  should  coincide 
with  him  had  we  more  than  his 
own  version  of  the  contents  of  a 
document,  or  the  few  lines  which 
perhaps  he  quotes  from  it.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  William's 
letters  to  the  Pensionary  Heinsius, 
respecting  his  relations  to  the 
v«nou8  princes  of  the  empire ;  which, 
as  cited  by  Mr.  Macanlay,  do  not 
give  us  at  all  a  favourable  view  of 
his  hero's  character  (vtcfe  vol.  iv. 
p.  261).  In  short,  we  cannot  help 
iioping  that  WiUiam  did  not  express 
himself  q[uite  in  the  mode  adopted 
by  his  historian,  but  that  the  latter 
has  a  little  exaggerated  what  the 
former  said.  Mr.  Macaulay  must 
pardon,  and  ought  to  thank,  us  for 
suspecting  on  this  occasion  his  aeal 
for  William  to  have  made  him  a 
little  fbore  unreasonable  than  Wil« 
Uam  himself. 

Before  the  appearance  of  these 
two  volumes,  we  more  than  once 
heard  doubts  expressed,  whether 
they  would  be  as  interesting,  as 
amusing,  as  attractive  in  short,  as 
the  preceding  two.  Some  persons, 
it  seemed,  could  not  be  persuaded 
that,  without  a  Western  rebellion 
and  a  bloody  circuit,  a  trial  of  the 
bishoDS  and  a  landing  in  Torbay, 
Mr.  Macaxday  would  be  able  to 
produce  those  effects  which  the 
world  of  readers  has  accustomed 
itself  to  expect  from  him.  Glencoe 
and  Fenwick's  case  would  no  doubt 
supply  canvas  for  some  briUiant 
punting,  perhaps  occasion  for  some 
skilful  special  pleading:  there  was 
Londonderry,  to  be  sure,  and 
Killiekrankie ;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  first  years  of  William's  reign 
were  so  dull,  it  was  said,  that  even 
Mr.  Macaulay  would  find  it  difficult 
to  make  anything  out  of  them. 
Whether  objectors  of  this  class 
have  found  their  anticipations  con* 
firmed,  we  have  not  cared  to  inquire. 
To  us  these  third  and  fourth 
volumes  appear  to  be  in  many 
respects  greatly  superior  to  the  first 
two:  they  are  ooviously  written 
with  mucn  greater  care,  and  show 


tliat  the  author  has  taken  a  usefiil 
lesson  from  the  criticism  to  which 
his  eariier  chapters  were  submitted. 
Not  but  what  that  criticism  has 
produced  here  and  there  other  con- 
sequences which  were  less  expected: 
some  of  which  indeed  are  almost 
laughable.  The  attempt,  for  in* 
stance,  to  dear  William  Fenn's  cha* 
racter  has  resulted  not  only  in  bring* 
ing  down  upon  him  some  *  swashing 
blows'  of  |>;igantic  (fimensions,  but 
in  producmg  a  rough  onslaught 
upon  George  Fox  himself,  which  is 
not  entirely  without  justification,  in 
the  wild  extravagance  of. the  man. 
But  setting  aside  these  pet  gla- 
diatorial exhibitions,  we  find  very 
much  that  is  wisely,  gravely,  and 
justly  treated  in  this  work.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  necessarily  devoted 
to  subjects  which  have  for  many 
yeaars  occupied  the  author's  mino, 
and  whidh  from  their  nature  can  be 
sufficiently  detached  from  the  influ- 
ence of  mere  i>ersonal  feelings.  The 
development  of  great  constitutional 
questions  was  in  fact  to  be  described: 
and  with  all  their  bearings  Mr.  Mac* 
aulay  has  long  been  singularly  fami- 
liar. However  fiercely  they  may 
have  been  debated  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  they  are  now  suf* 
fioiently  understood  by  men  of  all 
parties  to  leave  but  little  room  for 
acrimonious  treatment.  Sensible 
Whigsdo  notdiffer  now»a-dajs  much 
from  sensible  Tories  with  respect 
to  them ;  and  therefore,  in  the  dnd- 
ing  with  these  questions,  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay, both  as  a  lawyer  and  histo- 
rian, appears  to  much  more  advan- 
tage than  when  heaping  his  coals  of 
firo  upon  the  heads  of  obstinate  Ja- 
cobites and  dreamy  Non-jurors.  This 
we  from  the  first  anticipated:  we 
further  expected,  and  as  it  now  ap- 
pears with  justice,  that  much  light 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  intrigues 
whidi  have  made  the  Scottish  nis- 
tory  of  this  period  a  mass  of 
most  inextricalue  confusion.  After 
making  every  deduction  for  some 
faults  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see,  we  still  think  the  two  volumes 
under  review  full  of  grave,  serious 
matter,  treated  for  the  most  part  in 
a  grave,  earnest,  and  worthy  manner, 
and  often  leaving  little  or  nothing 
more  to  be  said  upon  the  subjects  <n 
which  they  treat. '^  -* 
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nlhhed  without  a  blow ;  James  had 
BedTdeBertrnghis  subjects  and  his 
army,  and  \¥^illiam  and  Mary 
reined.  But  with  this  apparently 
culminating  point  of  their  fortunes 
•commencea,  in  reality,  the  most 
anxious  and  difficult  part  of  their 
career.  Skilfolly  ana  justly  has 
Mr.  Macaulay  ^mted  out  the  many 
fihoals  and  quicksands  that  beset 
their  course :  the  extreme  difficulty 
there  was  in  reunitiug  all  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  government  which 
a  terrible  revolution  had  dispersed. 
The  union  of  parties,  in  trutn  irre« 
concilable,  had  put  the  Prince  of 
Orange  upon  the  throne  ;  but  it  had 
dissolved  even  in  the  moment  of 
flucoess,  and  the  bitterness  of  faction 
rendered  any  government  by  a  union 
of  parties  aunost  impossible.  How 
was  the  king  to  guide  himself  be- 
tween powerful  masses,  whose  ten- 
dencies were  in  diametrically  op- 
posite directions  P  Was  he  to  dis- 
appoint and  humiliate  the  Whigs 
in  their  hour  of  triumph — ^his  and 
their  triumph?  or  was  he  to  secure 
them  in  his  interests  by  sacrificing 
the  Cavaliers  and  the  Church  to 
their  revenge  P  Were  Clarendon  and 
I^ottingham  to  fall,  that  the  manes 
of  Eussell  and  Sidney  might  have 
rest?  Was  the  advent  of  a  prince 
who  had  come  to  put  down  a  perse- 
cutor, to  be  the  mauguration  of  a 
new  persecution  P  And  even  could 
these  difficulties  be  got  over,  to 
whom  were  the  different  depart* 
ments  of  government  to  be  en- 
trusted P — where  were  statesmen  to 
be  found,  honest  at  once  and  expe- 
rienced, well  affected  and  capable 
of  conducting  the  public  business,— 
above  all,  of  restoring  efficiency  to 
the  various  public  establishments, 
which  had  been  ruined  by  a  Ions 
course  of  mismanagement,  but  woula 
inevitably  and  at  once  be  called  upon 
to  supply  the  means  of  meeting  a 
civil  if  not  a  foreign  warP  ^d 
how  would  the  king,  educated  in 
Calvinistic  doctrinea  and  habits,  be 
able  to  conciliate  the  High  Church, 
Btill  so  popular  in  England,  without 
relinquishing  his  cherished  ideas  of 
toleration,  which  weire  unpopular 
with  all  parties?  All  these  ques- 
tions were  full  of  obvious  difficulty  ( 
yet  on  any  one  of  them  his  fate 
might  depend:  and  to  them  was 
added  the  certainty  of  other  serious 


complications,  in  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  which  he  meant  to  rule. 
In  England,  it  was  sure  that  the 
party  which  had  incited  and  gained 
the  most  by  his  invasion,  womd  not 
lose  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
their  triumph,  of  reviewing  and 
settling  in  their  own  way  the  terms 
of  the  relation  between  the  Crown 
and  the  nation ;  and  that  limitations 
of  the  royal  power  would  be  pro- 
posed which  were  little  likely  to  be 
more  to  his  taste  than  that  of  his 
£Ktiier-in-law  or  jB^randfatiier. 

An  armed  resistance  as  assuredly 
awaited  him  in  Ireland,  where 
Tyrconnell  had  already  called  the 
Celtic  population  to  rise  en  mttMe, 
and  exterminate  the  intrusive  Pro- 
testant Anglo  -  Saxon.  Without 
submitting  to  great  sacrifices,  he 
could  not  expect  the  selfish  politi-* 
eians  of  Scotland  to  join  his  side, 
and  give  him  the  crown  of  their 
proud  and  ancient  kingdom.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  clear  to  him  that  the 
great  European  coalition  against 
France,  of  which  he  was  inde^  the 
soul,  but  without  whose  aid  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  maintain  him- 
self, would  be  considerably  endan- 
gered by  any  check  to  his  success 
or  secure  government  in  this  country  t 
nay,  mi^ht  be  much  weakened 
should  his  affairs  here  require  his 
frequent  or  long  absences  m>m  their 
armies  and  councils. 

To  several  of  these  points  Mt. 
Macaulay  addresses  himself  with 
great  success.  The  first  three  chap- 
ters of  the  third  volume  are  devoted 
reroectively  to  England,  Ireland, 
ana  Scotland,  at  the  moment  when 
the  Convention  handed  the  crown 
of  the  first  kingdom  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  con* 
tain  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
foincipal  parties  and  persons  who 
were  at  once  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  future  settlement 
of  ^ese  islands.  A  fourth  chapter, 
which  should  in  a  similar  manner 
have  explained  the  relations  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  is,  we  much 
regret  to  say,  entirely  wanting :  nor, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  vi 
the  work,  is  this  want  attempted  to 
be  miuie  good. 

As  mi^nt  be  expected^  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay evmces  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance widi  the  views  ai^d  aims,  the 
hopes  and  disappointments  of  the 
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leading  En^lisli  politicians;  and 
sketclies  wim  a  powerful  hand  the 
struggles  of  the  different  parties, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  Wil- 
liam, in  his  anxiety  to  avail  himself 
of  talent,  integrity,  and  patriotism, 
wherever  he.  mi^ht  find  tnose  quali- 
ties, and  in  his  determination  to 
avoid  the  condition  of  being  the  king 
only  of  a  faction.  Talent  no  doubt 
was  there  in  abundance,  and  resolu- 
tion too :  but  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism are  among  the  rarer  virtues  at 
all  times,  and  never  perhaps  were 
they  less  common  than  at  that  time 
among  those  whom  skill  and  expe- 
rience placed  at  the  head  of  con- 
tending parties.  Although  we  think 
that  our  author,  in  his  zeal  for  Wil- 
liaiUj  colours  tlic  rest  of  his  picture 
a  little  en  noir,  we  admit  that  the 
difficulties  were  very  great,  the 
the  chiefs  very  factious,  the  parties 
very  unmanageable,  and  the  king 
very  prudent  and  wise.  It  certainly 
was  a  time  which  called  for  many 
compromises,  and  many  such  were 
made:  but,  on  the  whole,  our 
gratitude  is  due  to  those  who 
aid  succeed  in  mastering  the  dis- 
cordant and  tempestuous  elements, 
and  reducing  them  to  order.  We 
think  that  William's  own  position 
among  the  always  embittered  and 
often  unprincipled  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  is  well  and 
clearly  pointed  out:  and  we  can 
gp  a  long  wa]^  with  his  enthu- 
siastic eulogist,  in  his  praise  of  the 
firmness,  coolness,  and  judgment 
which  the  king  displayed  under  cir- 
cumstances which  so  severely  taxed 
every  energy  of  his  wearied  mind. 
That  he  was  personally  unpopular, 
and  much  by  his  own  fault,  cannot 
be  denied :  and  even  Mr.  Macaulay 
admits  this,  though  perhaps  not  to 
the  due  extent.  We  believe  that 
this  unpopularity  attended  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  was  not 
wholly  dependent  upon  his  novel 
position  in  England.  Though  his 
selfish  rudeness  may  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  this,  and  was  naturally 
most  offensive  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  me  near- 
est contact,  it  was  strongly  mani- 
fested elsewhere :  and  several  pf  the 
German  princes,  who  entertained  a 
high  reverence  for  his  character  as 
a  ruler,  were  anything  but  edified 
by  his  manners  as  a  man«    But  still 


those  were  not  times  for  choosing 
a  king  on  account  of  his  cour- 
tesy. Other  qualities  there,  were 
which  the  emergency  imperatively 
required,  and  these  William  pos- 
sessed in  abundance.  Even  obsti- 
nacy, which  in  other  times  might 
have  been  a  fatal  vice,  was  in  his 
circumstances  often  a  virtue.  Po- 
pular or  not,  he  was  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  situation ;  the  choice 
lay  between  him,  a  Bepublic,  and  a 
Itestoration ;  and  the  nation  rallied 
round  him,  as  they  did  afterwards 
round  a  much  more  offensive  and 
less  gifted  prince,  upon  the  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  diinculty. 

The  great  Parliamentary  struggles 
which  followed  immediately  his  ac- 
cession are  justly  dwelt  upon  in 
very  great  deteu.  They  are  in 
fact,  for  our  generation,  the  most 
instructive  events  of  the  period ;  and 
in  the  present  situation  of  Europe 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon 
they  may  become  important  prece- 
dents ;  indeed,  this  use  of  the  work 
is  one  cause  of  ite  popularity  in 
more  than  one  foreign  country.  The 
Houses  (more  especially  the  Com- 
mons) were  now  beginning  to  as- 
sume the  position  which  they  have 
since  maintained  in  our  modified 
polity.  They  had  to  put  their  hand 
to  that  last  work  which  was  to  be 
the  completion  of  a  revolution 
whose  commencement  dated  at  least 
from  ninety  years  before,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  henceforward  no  revolu- 
tion should  be  necessary  or  possible. 
And  although  they  were  very  far 
from  foreseeing  all  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  their  own  acts,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  fabric  which 
they  with  so  much  difficulty  reared 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  political 
architecture. 

How  the  Convention  by  a  bold 
act  of  autonomy  became  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  such  proceeded  to 
settle  many  points  which  required 
immediate  attention,  is  carefully  de- 
scribed;— ^ho  w  they  abolished  hearth- 
money,  from  the  days  of  Wilham  the 
Conqueror  the  most  justly  un- 
popular of  taxes ; — ^by  wliat  accident 
men  who  agreed  in  nothing  but  in 
their  detestation  of  standing  annies, 
were  driven  to  pass  a  Mutiny  Bill, 
without  which  no  standing  army 
can  exist ; — ^how  the  leaders  of  a  re- 
volution on  behalf  of  liberty  were 
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compelled  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  witbin  a  few  montbs  of 
its  successful  termination ;  tbis,  and 
much  more,  is  exceUently  set  forth 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third 
volume.  And  so  are  the  measures 
which  were  devised  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Church  and  its  distracted 
affairs.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the 
work  better  deserves  to  oe  read  than 
the  whole  history  of  the  Toleration 
and  Comprehension  Bills,  and  the 
Act  to  Itelieve  Dissenters  from  the 
Operation  of  the  Test  Act ;  one  of 
these  it  is  well  known  did,  two  did 
not,  pass.  We  quite  agree  with  our 
author,  that  many  who  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon  the  Toleration 
Bill  as  the  great  charter  of  religious 
liberty,  will  learn  with  surprise  and 
disappointment  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  that  celebrated  statute. 
It  was  far  indeed  from  accomplishing 
all  that  ardent  upholders  of  the  great 
doctrine,  'That  no  man  ought  to 
labour  under  political  disabilities  by 
reason  of  his  religious  belief,'  have 
at  all  times  desired ;  far  from  doing 
all  that  William  himself  would 
ffladly  have  done.  But  it  placed 
dissenters  fVom  the  Chnrch  in  a  po- 
sition which  was  infinitely  better 
than  that  which  they  had  held,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  a  great  deal 
of  undeserved  hardship.  We  ma^ 
be  permitted  also  to  rejoice  that  it 
supplied  a  precedent  wmch  could  be 
acted  upon  in  a  future  time,  when 
altered  circumstances  had  disposed 
men's  minds  to  gentler  dealing  with 
our  dissenting  fellow-subjects.  Mr. 
Macaulay's  remarks  upon  this  law 
deserve  to  be  quoted  :— 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very 
near  to  the  idea  of  a  great  English  law# 
To  a  jurist  versed  in  the  theoiy  of  legis- 
lation, but  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  temper  of  the  sects  and  parties 
into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  that  Act 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  chaos  of  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions.  It  will 
not  bear  to  be  tried  by  sound  general 
principles.  Nay,  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
tried  by  any  principle,  sound  or  unsound. 
The  sound  principle  is,  that  mere  theo- 
logical error  ought  not  to  be  punished 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle 
the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not 
recognise,  but  positively  disclaims.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted 
against  nonconformists  by  theTudors  or 
the  Stuarts  is  repealed.     Persecution 


continues  to  be  the  general  rule:  tole- 
ration is  the  exception.  Nor  is  this  alL 
The  freedom  which  is  given  to  conscience 
is  given  in  the  most  capricious  manner. 

•  *  •  •  • 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults 
which  must  strike  every  person  who  ex- 
amines the  Toleration  Act  by  that 
standard  of  just  reason  which  is  the 
same  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  But 
these  very  faults  may  appear  to  be 
merits,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for 
whom  the  Toleration  Act  was  framed. 
This  law,  abounding  with  •  contradic- 
tions which  every  smatterer  in  political 
philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law 
framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  political  philosophy  might 
have  fiiiled  to  do.  That  the  provisions 
which  have  been  recapitulated  are  cum- 
brous, puerile,  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory 
of  religious  liberty,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. All  that  can  be  said  in  their 
defence  is  this,  that  they  removed  avast 
mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast 
mass  of  prejudice;  that  they  put  an 
end  at  once  and  for  ever,  vrithout  one 
division  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
without  one  riot  in  the  streets,  with 
scarcely  one  audible  murmur  even  from 
the  classes  most  deeply  tainted  with 
bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had 
raged  during  four  generations,  which 
ha^  broken  innumerable  hearts,  which 
had  made  innumerable  firesides  deso- 
late, which  had  filled  the  prisons  with 
men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, 
which  had  driven  thousands  of  those 
honest,  diligent,  and  God-fearing  yeo- 
men and  artisans  who  are  the  true 
fltrengrth  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a  refuge 
beyond  the  ocean,  among  the  wigwams 
of  red  Indians  and  the  lairs  of  panthers. 
Such  a  defence^  however  weak  it  may 
appear  to  some  shallow  speculators,  will 
probably  be  thought  complete  by  states- 
men. 

The  history  of  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  and  Test  Act  is  very  inte- 
resting and  most  amusingly  written, 
although  the  ^aver  judges  of  his- 
torical style  will  perhaps  find  some 
cause  of  offence  in  the  humorous 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Macaulay  sets 
forth  the  views  both  of  orthodox 
churchmen  and  well-fed  dissenting 
rabbis.  We  do  not  ourselves  like 
this  artifice  of  our  author ;  but  we 
willingly  excuse  it,  in  consideration 
of  the  vigorous  view  which  he  gives 
of  the  different  parties,  and  the  wise 
principle  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  his  judgment* 
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Apart  from  Bligbt  oatbreakB  of 
personal  feeliDg,  which,  however* 
always  show  themselyes  under  forms 
borrowed  from  the  literature  of  the 
period  of  which  he  treats,  Mr. 
Macaulay  gives  just  viewS'  of  those 

freat  ehoreh  questions  with  which, 
oth  in  point  of  time  and  principle, 
that  of  the  Nim-jurors  is  closely 
conneeted.  His  results  are,  in  truth, 
nearly  always  our  own ;  he  is  mostly 
right  in  his  conclusions;  but  we 
are  too  often  led  to  wish  that  another 
manner  had  been  selected  to  re* 
eommend  them  to  his  readers*  We 
do  not  doubt  that  what  we  ob- 
ject to  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  selecting 
the  very  language  of  contemporary 
satirists  and  dramatists  to  express 
his  own  meaning,  and  of  his  thus 
identifying  hims^  too  much — ^per^ 
haps  more  than  he  himself  knows — 
with  the  passions  of  the  time  he 
describes,  and  whose  exaggerations 
he  endorses.  The  principles  of  the 
I9^on-jurors  were  unj^uestionably  ex- 
travagant and  '  mischievous ;  the 
doctrmes  of  Fihner  atrocious;  the 
conduct  of  Sancroft  most  childish, 
if  not  worse;  that  of  Turner  in  the 
highest  degree  crhninal.  But  never- 
thelees,  we  think  the  Non-jurors, 
wrong-headed,  weak,  factious  as 
they  were,  have  not  been  treated 
with  perfect  fairness.  They  were 
justly  deprived  of  their  benefices ; 
but  is  it  so  dear  that  they  are  justly 
sneered  and  laughed  at  now,  for 
suffering  rather  t£yui  sinning  P  How 
would  it  have  been  had  ^tmes  re- 
turned, and  Fowler  or  StiUingfleet 
also  become  Non-jurors  P 

Much  more  to  our  taste  is  the  de- 
scription of  Ireland  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  lyrconnel.  The 
measures  of  that  iniquitous  satrap 
to  root  out  the  Saxon  and  Pro- 
testant race ;  the  oonditicxa  of  the 
Seople  and  the  barbarians ;  thacon- 
uct  of  those  who,  having  gone 
through  a  loae  course  of  traming  to 
barbarism,  had  become  worse  barba- 
rians than  their  teachers, — all  is  ad- 
mirably described,  and  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  thorough  study  of  ainm* 
larlv  difficult  soeifll  conditions.  Thifl 
is  tne  case  tibroughout  the  w<^k  with 
the  events  in  Iz«land«  and  for  thia 
we  are  under  great  obligations  to 
our  author;  for  these  events,  and 
the  oontemponmeaafl  ftmggleB  in 


Scotland,  have  been  hitherto  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Both  these 
countries  have  been  most  carefully 
studied,  and  nowhere  is  Mr.  Ma<>* 
aulav's  style  so  grave  and  pure,  as 
in  the  chapters  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  events  to  which  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances  gave  rise.  Here 
is  a  passage  which  contains  in  itself 
the  key  to  a  whole  terrible  history, — 
a  history  of  which  we  have  not  vet 
lived  to  see  the  end.  It  describes 
the  relative  position  of  the  English 
and  Irish  in  Ireland  at  the  dose  of 
1688. 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  tfae  spaoa 
of  a  few  moatbe,  been  tnnsfisiTed  from 
the  Saxon  to  the  Celtic  population.  The 
transfer  of  the  militaiy  power  had  been 
not  less  complete.  The  army,  which 
under  the  command  of  Ormond  had 
been  the  chief  safeguard  of  the  English 
ascendancy,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Whole 
regiments  had  been  dissolved  and  recon- 
ttnicted.  Six  thousand  Protestant  ve^ 
terans,  deprived  of  their  bread,  were 
brooding  m  retirement  over  thdr 
wrongs,  or  had  croeaed  the  sea  and 
joined  the  standard  of  WiUiaaa.  Their 
place  was  supplied  by  men  who  had 
long  Bufimd  oppression,  ajid  who,  find- 
ing themselves  suddenly  transfonned 
from  slaves  into  masters,  were  impatient 
to  pay  back,  with  accumulated  usury, 
the  heavy  debt  of  injuries  and  insults. 
The  new  soldiers,  it  was  said,  never 
passed  an  Englishman  without  cursing 
him  and  calling  him  by  some  foul  namev 
They  were  the  terror  of  every  Protestant 
innkeeper;  for  from  the  moment  whea 
they  came  under  his  roof,  they  ate  and 
drank  everything:  they  paid  for  wt- 
thing;  and  by  their  rude  swaggering 
they  scared  more  respectable  guests 
from  his  door.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck, 
was  a  question  which  Wilbamites  and 
Jacobites  afterwards  debated  with  much 
asperity.  But  no  question  could  be 
more  idle.  History  must  do  to  both 
parties  the  justice  wbidi  neither  has 
ever  done  to  the  other,  and  must  admit 
that  both  had  &ir  pleas  and  cruel  pro* 
vocations.  Both  had  been  placedi  by  a 
late  for  which  neither  was  anawetabl^ 
in  such  a  sitoation  tha^  human  natuve 
being  what  it  is,  they  ooold  not  but  le* 
gard  each  other  with  enmity.  During 
three  yean  the  government  whidk  might 
have  reconciled  them  had  systematiculy 
employed  its  whole  power  for  the  pur- 
pose ef  inflaming  their  enmity  to  zoad* 
aesi.  It  was  now  impossible  to  esta- 
blish in  Ireland  a  just  and  beneficent 
government^  a  government  which  shoohi 
know  no  dittinctioii  of  race  or  of  sect. 
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agovemmeni  which,  while  Rtiicily  re- 
specting the  rights  guaranteed  by  law 
to  the  new  land- owners,  should  aUe- 
yiate  by  a  judicious  libendity  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  ancient  gentry.  Such 
a  government  James  might  hare  esta- 
blished in  the  days  of  his  power.  But 
the  opportunity  had  passed  away :  com* 
promise  had  become  impossible:  the 
two  infuriated  castes  were  alike  con- 
Yinoed  that  it  was  neceesaiy  to  oppress 
or  to  be  oppressed,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  safety  but  in  victory,  vengeance, 
and  dominion.  They  agreed  only  in 
spuming  out  of  the  way  every  mediator 
who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 

After  seeing  some  of  their  mosfc 
flourishing  settlements  destroyed, 
and  finding  no  longer  any  seeuritY 
in  their  own  houses,  the  Englisu 
population  gradually  drew  together 
in  one  or  two  great  masses.  The 
fury  of  tiiese  men  may  be  imagined : 
ruined,  driven  from  the  spots  which 
they  fldone  had  made  cultivable, 
subjected  to  a  race  which  they 
had  insulted,  and  doubting  of  life, 
liberty,  and  honour,  they  naturally 
met  in  a  frame  of  mina  which  be* 
comes  heroic  from  its  very  nearness 
to  despair.  Whether  the  Xin^  of 
England  could  help  them,  tney 
knew  not;  but  they  could  help 
themselves,  and  thej  did.  The 
siege,  defence,  and  relief  of  London- 
derry, one  of  the  grandest  episodes 
in  any  national  history,  is  told  by 
Mr.  Macaulay  with  au  the  enthu- 
siasm which  it  deserves :  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  his  work,  and 
none  the  less  for  his  having  drawn 
Tory  largely  upon  the  contemporary 
narratives,  if  othing,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  better  than  the  whole 
analysis  ofEinj^  James'sposition,  be- 
tween his  English  and  Irish  advisers, 
and  French  allies,  military  and  diplo- 
matic. Never  have  we  before  been 
enabled  so  clearly  to  discern  the 
hopelessness  of  a  cause  which  was  to 
be  maintained  by  such  auxiliaries. 
And  yet,  even  here,  we  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Macaulay  has  not 
drawn  the  figure  of  James  too 
unfavourably.  Surely  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  a  man  placed 
in  such  circumstances,  and  unques- 
tionably labouring  under  the  deepest 
of  all  conceivable  disappointments. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  James  had 
been  led  to  beUeve  that  his  ap- 
fiearance  in  Ircdand  would  produce 
a  great  movement  among  wa  par- 


tisans in  England  and  ScoUand ; 
had  this  really  taken  place,  his  posi- 
tion would  have  been  very  different. 
But  between  the  French,  who  meant 
to  use  him  in  order  to  make  Ire* 
land  a  French  province,  and  the 
native  Irish,  who  demanded  the  pro« 
scription  of  all  the  English  in  Ire«> 
lan^  there  was  nothing  but  ruin 
and  despair.  In  truth,  ne  was  de- 
ceived or  betrayed  on  every  side. 
The  English,  upon  whom  he  relied, 
did  not  rise  in  his  favour ;  the  events 
of  Scotland,  which  might  have  re- 
trieved his  cause,  turned  also  against 
it;  and  the  check  to  his  arms  at 
Londonderry,  Newton  Butler,  and 
other  i^aces,  rendered  even  his  stay 
in  Ireland  no  longer  safe.  We  think 
that,  under  all  these  circumstances^ 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  roi* 
turning  to  France  before  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  had  rendered 
even  his  personal  security  doubtfiiL 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  shown  very 
justly  how  different  was  the  state 
of  afiairs  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  last  country,  Wilham. 
had  taken  possession  of  as  a  matter 
of  course  when  he  took  possession 
of  England.  But  Kin^  or  Scotland 
he  could  not  be  till  a  Scottish  Con* 
vention  or  Parliament  called  him  to 
the  throne.  Becent  publications 
have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  new 
light  upon  the  objects  and  intrigues 
of  the  Scotch  statesmen  at  this 
time,  and  these  have  been  carefoUy 
used,  as  well  as  the  old  and  well- 
known  materials.  They  present, 
indeed,   a  melancholy  picture   of 

Solitical  depraviiy,  but  we  cannot 
oubt  that  it  is  a  true  one.  Wo 
believe  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
given  a  just  account,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  of  what  took  place  ia 
the  Seottish  Parliament,  before  and 
afber  the  members  accepted  WiU 
liam  as  their  kii^.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  speak  with  temper  of  the 
church  quarrels  in  Scotland,  and  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  go  all  lengths 
with  our  author,  who  certainly  lays 
the  rod  with  great  vigour,  both  upon 
Presbyterians  and  Cameronians ; 
but  it  is  a  question  which  lies  so 
deeply-rootea  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Scotchmen,  that  we  absolutely  de- 
cline to  enter  upon  it,  and  admire 
Mr.  Maeaulay's  courage  for  doing 
so.  But  one  remark  we  must  allow 
ourselves  upon  a  subject  which  has 
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eyidently  a  great  hold  n^n  his  feel- 
ings—the use  of  torture  in  Scotland 
(vol.  iii.  3S9,  &c).  It  has  been  con- 
tinually referred  to  in  his  former 
▼olumes,  and  is  so  in  several  places 
in  these;  always  as  it  should  be^ 
with  indignation  and  horror.  But 
we  doubt  rery  much  whether  it 
would  have  been  so  easy  a  thing  to 
abolish  it  in  1689,  or  that  the  Par- 
liament of  that  aay  is  to  blame  for 
not  having  done  so.  It  was  no 
peculiar  practice  of  Scotland,  but 
prevailed  in  France  and  Grermany, 
everywhere,  in  short,  where  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Soman  law  had  been 
adopted.  It  was  illegal  in  England 
only  because  the  S^man  law  had 
never  been  suffered  here,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  Fortescue  alludes  in  the 
passage  to  which  Mr.  Maeaulay 
refers.  But  we  cannot  believe  that 
he  has  put  the  right  construction 
upon  the  words  used  in  the  *  Claim 
or  Bight.'  In  this,  the  use  of  tor- 
ture, without  evidence,  or  in  ordi' 
nary  cases,  is  declared  to  be  illegal, 
and  from  these  words  it  is  inferred, 
*the  use  of  the  torture,  therefore, 
where  there  was  strong  evidence, 
and  where  the  crime  was  extra- 
ordinary, was,  bv  the  plainest  im- 
plication, declarea  to  be  according 
to  law.'  Surely  this  means  no  more 
than  it  meant  elsewhere,  vix.,  that 
in  certain  well-known  cases,  and  at 
a  certain  stage  of  the  process,  tor- 
ture might  be  applied,  but  not  by 
any  means  at  the  mere  discretion  of 
the  judges.  There  was,  we  pre- 
sume, in  Scotland,  a  preliminary  in- 
auiry,  whether  the  ease  fell  under 
le  category  or  not.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Estates  could  not  have 
abolished  it  without  at  the  same 
time  revising  their  whole  system 
of  law,  which  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  them. 

From  the  intrigues  of  the  Low- 
landers  and  the  baffled  plans  of 
Dundee  and  Balcarres,  Mr.  Mae- 
aulay hurries  us  to  the  ^lens  and 
mountains  of  the  Gaelic  clans. 
Here  was  an  opnortunity  for  revel- 
ling in  poetic  aescnption, — and  it 
has  not  been  lost.  Throughout  all 
his  history  we  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  how  very  much  Mr.  Mae- 
aulay has  lain  under  the  influence 
of  Sir  W.  Scott :  it  peeped  out  in 
Ills  account  of  the  relations  between 
Saxon  and  Norman;   in  his  cha* 


racter  of  the  Puritans ;  in  hiB  torture 
chamber  of  the  Council ;  and  we 
must  say  that  it  reveals  itself  fully 
and  indisputably  in  his  picture  of 
the  clans.  We  will  not,  however, 
blame  this,  since  it  has  helped  us  to 
a  number  of  most  brilliant  pages. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  judg- 
ment which  is  drawn  respecting 
these  mountaineers  is  a  true  one. 
They  were  at  feud  amone  them- 
selves; they  spoiled  the  Lowlanden, 
and  were  hated  by  them :  they  liked 
cattle-stealing  better  than  weaving, 
sporting  and  fishing  better  than  field 
labour  (in  which,  by  the  by,  they 
were  hardly  to  blame,  seeing  that 
without  blackcock  and  salmon  they 
must  generally  have  gone  supperless 
to  bea) ;  they  adored  their  chiefs  or 
petty  princes,  and  cared  not  who 
called  iiimself  king  in  Ix>ndon  or 
Edinburgh.  Their  politics  turned 
neither  on  Whig  nor  Tory  grounds : 
if  Mac  Callum  More  was  Wil« 
liamite,  Lochiel  and  Glengarry 
mounted  the  white  cockade ;  if  ho 
supported  the  House  of  Hanover, 
they  were  in  arms  for  the  Pretender. 
This  is  all  very  ably  shown,  and  very 
ably  applied  to  explain*  the  fate  of 
Dundee's  expedition,  and  all  the  sub* 
sequent  events  of  the  Highland  in- 
surrection. 

It  is  ouite  impossible  for  us  in  the 
space  allotted  to  our  remarks  to  fol- 
low our  author  through  the  many  in- 
teresting subjects  which  he  brings 
before  us.  But  this  is  of  little  con- 
sequence :  the  book  is  in  every  man's 
hands,  and  all  its  beauties  have  long 
been  familiar.  We  leave  therefore 
the  plots  and  intrigues ;  the  parlia- 
mentary struggles ;  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly;  the  flTeat 
monetary  reform ;  even  the  brilliant 
and  ingenious  defence  of  a  National 
Debt,  to  other  hands.  We  say 
again,  that  often  while  we  admire 
and  wonder,  we  lament  that  so 
much  beauty  should  be  disfigured 
by  such  ungentle  passion.  Even 
Mary's  death  and  n  illiam's  sorrow 
must  be  passed  over;  nor  can  wo 
follow  Mr.  Maeaulay  to  the  field, 
assist  at  his  lively  descriptions  of 
battles  and  sieges,  La  Hogue,  and 
Mons,  and  Namur,  and  Xanden. 
Our  space  is  small,  and  we  hasten 
to  what,  perhaps,  will  not  find  else- 
where so  much  attention  as  we  are 
disposed  to  bestow  upon  it. 
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We  bare  passed  \^ry  rapidly  over 
the  Eoslish  part  of  WiUiam's  story, 
partly  becaose  it  would  ha^e  been 
nnposaible,  within    our   limits,   to 
follow     his     historian    in    detail; 
partly  because  these  portions  of  the 
work  are  certain  to  receive  ample 
justice  firom  our    contemporaries ; 
but    still    more,    because   we   feel 
anxious  to    call   attention    to  the 
large  field  of  action  which  he  leaves 
weU-nigh  untouched.   We  mean,  of 
course,  the  foreign  policy  of  Wil- 
liam.    Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us  more 
than  once  that  the  king  was  his  own 
foreign  secretary :  he  justifies  this, 
not  only  upon  the  acquiescence  of 
the  wisest  politicians  of  the  time, 
but   upon    grounds  which  are    in 
themselves  amply  sufficient.    Now, 
if  William's  true  greatness  lay  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  framed  and  u{)- 
held  the  coalition  against  Lewis ;  if 
this  was  pre-eminently  his  own  work, 
one  in  which  a  share  of  honour  could 
not  be  claimed  by  any  Englishman ; 
has  not  Mr.  Macaulay  done  injus- 
tice to  his  hero  in  letting  us  know 
so  little  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  to  be  overcome,  and  the  means 
bywhich  success  was  attained?  Must 
we   not    naturally  be    anxious    to 
know  what  obstacles  were  to  be  re- 
moved, what  conflicting  interests  re- 
conciled, by  the  man  who  took  upon 
himself  to  consolidate  and  wield  so 
vast  a  power?   Here,  however,  Mr. 
Macaulay  leaves  us  nearly  in  the 
dark,  contenting  himself  with  a  few 
sentences  here  and  there,  of  a  very 
indefinite    and    general    charm;ter, 
laudatory  of  Wilfiam,  abusive  of  his 
allies,  particularly  the  Princes   of 
the  Empire,  but  conveying  either  no 
dear  impression  at  all,  or  a  very  un- 
fair one. 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted  on 
many  accounts,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  good  judges,  will  seriously  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  his  work. 
From  the  social  position  which  he 
holds,  Mr.  Macaulay  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  the  most  valuable  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  German  share  in 
these  events,  had  he  willed  it.  What 
is  not  readily  accessible  to  others, 
oould  have  been  so  to  him,  the  Mi- 
nister who  had  assisted  in  ruling  this 
great  oountry,  the  historian  already 
so  well  known  in  all  literary  circles 
abroad.     What  the  Saxon  arohivist 
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might  have  refused  the  Hessian,  or 
the  Hanoverian  the  Prussian,  would 
(at  all  events  in  very  great  measure) 
have  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
one  who  stood  so  entirely  aloof 
from  all  petty  national  jealousy .  But 
there  is  not  only  not  the  slightest 
trace  in  his  book  of  his  having  at- 
tempted to  collect  such  information 
as  might  thus  have  been  obtained, 
but  even  of  his  having  thought  it 
worth  while  to  consult  more  than  a 
single  German  author.  We  must 
say  that  the  history  of  a  Prince  who 
only  became  what  he  was  bv  acting 
with  the  combined  forces  of  North- 
ern Europe,  seems  to  us  very  de- 
fective, when  nearly  all  mention  of 
the  largest  part  of  Northern  Europe 
is  entirely  passed  over  in  silence,  or 
slightingly  let  down  with  a  shrug 
and  a  sneer.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Mr.  Macaulay  to  do  his  best  for  the 
exaltation  of  William,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  us  on  this  account  to 
set  down  every  one  else :  to  be  un- 
just to  all  his  contemporaries,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  being  more  than  just 
to  him.  We  must  prelude  to  what 
wo  have  to  say  on  this  subject  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  own  strains.  After 
speaking  of  the  difficulties  which 
arose  from  the  side  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  two  states  which  were 
not  very  nearly  interested  in  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  on  merely  poli- 
tical grounds,  but  had  their  maritime 
position  and  trade  to  defend,  and 
nad  to  this  end  projected  a  so-called 
tiers  parti,  or  third  party,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus  with  respect  to  the  Ger- 
man princes : — 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the 
Third  Party  on  one  side  and  the  Pope 
on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve,  was 
in  no  small  danger  of  falling  to  pieces 
from  mere  rottenness.  Two  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty  in 
the  common  cause ;  England  drawing 
after  her  the  other  British  kingdoms ; 
and  Holland  drawing  after  her  the  other 
Batavian  commonwealths.  England  and 
Holland  were  indeed  torn  by  internal 
fiictions,  and  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  antipa- 
thies ;  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not 
to  submit  to  French  domination ;  and 
both  were  ready  to  bear  their  share, 
and  more  than  their  share,  of  the 
charges  of  the  contest.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  confederacy  were 
not  nations,  but  men — an  Emperor,  a 
King,  Blecton,  Dukes;   and  of  these 
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VMn  there  was  Bcarcelyonewhoee  whole 
soul  was  in  the  struggle,  scarcely  one 
who  did  not  hang  bacl^  who  did  not  find 
some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
hired  to  defend  his  own  rights  and  in- 
terests against  the  common  enemy. 
Bat  the  war  was  the  war  of  the  P^^l^ 
of  England  and  of  the  people  of  Hol- 
land. Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens 
which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have 
been  borne  by  either  England  or  Holland 
during  a  single  year.  When  William 
aid  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in 
band  than  humble  himself  before  France, 
he  expressed  what  was  felt  not  by  him- 
self aJone,  but  by  two  great  communi- 
ties of  which  he  was  the  first  magistrate. 
With  those  two  communities  unhappily 
other  states  had  little  sympathy.  .In- 
deed thoae  two  communities  were  re- 
garded by  other  states  as  rich,  pUdn- 
uoaling,  generous  dupes  are  regarded  by 
needy  sharpers.  Eneland  and  Holland 
were  wealthy,  and  they  were  zealous. 
Their  wedth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the, 
whole  alliance ;  and  to  that  wealth  their 
z«Bd  was  the  key.  They  were  perse- 
cuted with  sordid  importunity  by  all 
their  confederates,  from  Ceesar,  who,  in 
the  pride  of  his  solitary  dignity,  would 
not  honour  King  William  with  the  title 
of  majesty,  down  to  the  smaUeet  Mar- 
gravei  who  could  see  his  whole  princi- 
pality from  the  cracked  windows  of  the 
mean  and  ruinous  old  bouse  which  he 
called  his  palace.  It  was  not  enough 
that  Bngluid  and  Holland  furnished 
much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the 
war  by  land,  and  bore  unassisted  the 
whole  charge  of  the  war  by  sea.  They 
were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
mendicants,  some  rude,  some  obse- 
quious, but  all  indefatigable  and  insa- 
tiable. One  prince  came  mumping  to 
them  annually,  with  a  lamentable  story 
about  his  distresses.  A  more  sturdy 
beggar  threatened  to  join  the  Third 
P&rty,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not 
granted.  Every  soyereign,  too,  had  his 
ministers  and  favourites;  and  these 
ministers  and  favourites  were  peipe- 
tually  hinting  that  France  was  wilhng 
to  pay  them  for  detaching  their  masters 
from  the  coalition,  and  that  it  would  be 

frudent  in  England  and  Holland  to  out- 
id  France.  Tet  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the  allied 
courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  em- 
barrassment caused  by  their  ambition 
and  their  pride.  This  prince  had  set 
his  heart  on  some  childish  distinction — 
ft  title  or  a  cross  —and  would  do  nothing 
for  the  common  cause  tiU  his  wishes 
were  accomplished.  That  prince  chose 
to  fiuicy  that  he  had  been  slighted,  and 


would  not  stir  tiU  reparation  had  been 
made  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Brun8wick<- 
Lunenburg  would  not  furnish  a  battaKeo 
for  the  defence  of  Grermany  unless  he 
was  made  an  Elector.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  declared  that  he  was  as  hos- 
tile as  he  had  ever  been  to  France;  but  he 
had  been  ill-used  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer 
his  soldiers  to  be  employed  in  the  de- 
fence  of  the  Spantrii  i^etheriands.  He 
was  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war, 
but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way ;  he  must 
have  the  command  of  a  dis^ct  army  ; 
and  he  must  be  stationed  between  iJie 
Bhine  and  the  Mouse.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  complained  that  bad  winter-quar* 
ters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops; 
he  therefore  recalleii  them  just  when 
they  should  have  been  preparing  to  take 
the  field,  but  ve^  coolly  offered  to  send 
them  back  if  England  and  Holland 
would  give  him  four  hundred  thousand 

rix  dolUbrs 

To  keep  the  Grerman  Princes  steadv  was 
no  easy  task ;  but  it  was  accomplished. 
Money  was  distributed  among  them; 
much  leas  indeed  than  they  asked, 
but  much  more  than  they  had  any  da- 
cent  pretence  for  asking.  With  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was 
made.  He  had,  together  with  a  strong 
appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire  to 
be  a  member  of  the  roost  select  and 
illu8trio\]S  orders  of  knighthood.  It 
seems  that  instead  of  the  four  hundred 
thousand  rix- dollars,  which  he  had  de- 
manded, he  consented  to  accept  one 
hundred  thousand  and  the  garter.  His 
prime  minister,  Schoning,  the  Biost 
oovetous  and  perfidious  of  mankind,  wae 
secured  by  a  pension.  For  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Lunenbniff,  William,  not 
without  difiicultv,  procured  the  lone- 
desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  dj 
such  means  as  these,  the  breaches  which 
had  divided  the  coalition  were  so  skil- 
fnlly  repaired  that  it  appeared  still  to 
present  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy. 

There  ia  so  extraordinary  a  nun- 
filing  of  fact  and  miBrejpresentatkm 
m  tu8  whole  paasafe,  that  it  is  only 
conceivable  upon  the  supposition  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  havinff  misunder- 
stood and  exaggerated  William's 
own  expressions — expressions  vn- 
guarded,  perhaps,  in  tnemselves;  or 
of  William's  having  entirely  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  recinrocal  claims  of  his 
allies  and  himself.  Who,  we  should 
like  to  know,  were  all  these  Mar- 
graves, the  smallest  of  whom  pos- 
sessed so  small  an  estate  and  suck 
cracked  windows?  How  many 
MargxmTes  were  there  in  Europe 
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then  —  BOYoreigii  princes^  having 
troops  to  let  out  at  hire  for  a  con- 
sideration P  For  that  any  one  else 
should  make  any  claim  at  all  is  im- 
possible. Surely  the  Margrave  of 
Baden-Durlach,  better  known  as 
l^rince  Louis  of  Baden,  is  not  the 
prince  who  is  meant  here.  *One 
prince  came  mumping  annually.' 
Was  this  the  Duke  of  Xorraine  or 
the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  P  As 
for  the '  sturdy  beggars'  who  threat- 
ened to  join  the  Third  Party,  and 
their  ministers  and  favourites,  we 
will  speak  anon.  The  other  asser- 
tions we  take  verbatim: '  Tkvt prince 
had  set  kU  heart  an  some  childish 
distinction,*  &e.  Of  course  this 
alludes  to  the  same  thing  as  we  find 
referred  to  a  little  further  on  (p. 
265): 

With  the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  com- 
positton  was  made.  He  had,  together 
with  a  stroDg  appetite  for  subsidies,  a 
great  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  most 
select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knigbt> 
hood.  It  seems,  that,  instead  of  the 
400,000  rix-doUars  which  he  had  de- 
manded, he  consented  to  accept  100,000 
and  the  garter.  His  prime  minister 
Schoning,  the  most  covetous  and  per* 
fidious  of  mankind,  was  secured*  by  a 
pension. 

We  fear  that  our  account  will  not 
quite  bear  out  Mr.  Macaulay  in  this 
sweeping  censure.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these.  The  new  Elector  of 
Saxony  agreed  to  furnish  12,000 
men  to  act  against  France,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  400,000  crowns 
(about  £100,000)  for  supplies  and 
outfit,  which  expenses  were  to  be 
divided  amon^  the  confederates. 
The  share  paid  by  the  King  was 
100,000;  by  the  States,  50,000;  by 
Brandenburg,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse 
(circle  of  Lower  Saxony),  50,000; 
and  the  remaining  200,000  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  town  of  Frank- 
fort.* There  were  great  jealousies 
between  the  Elector  and  Prince 
Louis  of  Baden,  which,  however, 
seem  to  have  begun  rather  with  the 
latter  than  the  former;  and  attempts 
were  made  to  send  the  Saxons  to 
fight  for  the  Emperor  in  Hungary, 
a  service  which,  on  political  and 


ianitarv  grounds,  was  unpopular 
with  all  the  German  princes.  Fi- 
JuJlj,  the  Elector  took  the  command 
of  his  own  contingent  on  the  "RrVij^vy, 
served  with  the  troons  of  the  Land- 
grave in  the  affair  of  Zwingenbmv, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Mai]mve8 
army  in  the  fortified  camp  oiFlein. 
What  he  might  furUier  nave  done 
cannot  be  judged,  as  he  died  a  few 
months  later.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  Grarter,  it  would  have  been  only 
natural  to  expect  that  it  would  m 
sent  to  the  new  Elector  shortly  after 
his  accession,  as  it  had  been  to  til^ 
new  Elector  of  Brandenburg  shortiv 
after  h]s.t  But  Mr.  Macaulay  u 
still  more  imjust  to  John  Grecnge, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  his  anxietgr  f<w  it  was 
first  set  on  foot  by  WiUiam,  or  the 
States,  or  both,  and  that  he  war 
excited  purposely  to  the  vanity 
which  is  here  hud.  to  his  charge  in 
so  contemptuous  a  manner.  On 
discussing  what  presents  should  be 
made  to  the  Saxon  ministers,  on 
the  Elector's  ioining  the  Allies,  it 
was  proposed  by  "Baron  van  Heoke- 
ren,  the  States'  ambassador,  that 
the  Grand  Chamberlain  should  have 
4000  dollars.  Colt  thus  reports  4 
conversation  with  him  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Blathwayt : — 

He  of  himself  named  4000  dolkia  as 
a  present  to  the  Grand  Chamberiais,  fsr 
thai  he  had  given  hem  (v.  H.)  ^freat  as- 
sistance, and  had  been  eerf^  instmaunial 
in  makinff  the  JReetor  so  desiroms  of  the 
Oarter,  and  doing  so  much  honour  at  the 
receiving  the  onkr.^ 

So  that  on  this  count  we  fear  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  not  at  sll  made  out 
his  case.  Nor  is  he  one  whit  more 
fortunate  with  regard  to  Schonii^. 
'  He,'  says  Mr.  Macaulay, '  wsa  the 
most  covetous  and  pcnrfidious  of 
men,'  which  character  is  most  pro- 
bably taken  verbatim  f^m  Donna. 
Not  having  our  own  copy  at  hand, 
we  cannot  verify  our  suspicion. 
But  if  80f  we  be^  to  say  that  we  do 
not  look  for  annnpartial  testimony 
in  such  a  case  from  a  gentlemaii 
who  was  nearbr  connected  in  blood 
both  with  WilBam  and  the  Elector 


*  Colt  to  Blathwayt^  Feb.  and^  1693-3,  O.  8.    Stepney  to  Bbthwayt^  Feb. 
amd,  1695^ 

t  Fr^erick  sueceeded  his  father  April  foth,  1688,  and  received  the  Garter 
Feb.   Tst,  1680-90.    John  George  snooeeded  Sept.  lath,   1691,  md  received  ' 
in  Juinary,  i<^a-3. 

t  C^t  to  Blathwayt,  Feb.  fist,  1691-3,  O.  S. 
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of   Brandenburg.     Schoning   waB 
probably  neither  much  better  nor 
much,  worse  than  his  neighbours^ 
but  he  was  nnqaestionably  in  the 
Prench   interest,  and   adverse   to 
William,  which  of  course  is  enough. 
But  being  '  coyetous,'  we  presume, 
'  Schoning  was  secured  by  a  pension.' 
We   are   obliged  to  deny  again. 
Schdning  was   secured   by  being 
kidnapped.   He  was  arrested  by  the 
Emperor's  orders  in  the  night  of 
June  i8th,  i6oa,  at  Topliz,  whither 
he  had  retirea  to  take  the  baths,* 
and  was  first  confined  in  the  fortress 
of  Brunn,  in  Morayia,  afterwards  in 
other  fortresses,  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  master's  joining  the 
Allies  in  1693.    The  ^lectgr  could 
scarcely  ever  be  persuaded  that  this 
flaerant  violation  of  right,  and  insult 
to  nimself,  had  not  been  committed 
at    William's    direct    instigation, 
which,  to  tlds  very  day,  is  firmly 
believed  in  Saxony,  though  we  do 
not  doubt  unjustly.     But   if  the 
King  did  not  cauae,  he  took  every 
advantage  of,  the  arrest.    The  fol- 
lowing instructions  from  Blathwayt 
to  Stepney,  were  dispatched  from 
Loo,  October  8th,  1693:  — 

But  to  give  a  satis&ctory  answer  at 
present  to  your  question  concerning 
Schoning,  and  what  the  Baron  Benne- 
bourg  pretends  to  have  heard  from  Sir 
W.  Colt,  I  may  assure  you  that  Sir 
William  would  not  use  so  unadvised  an 
expression  to  draw  upon  his  Majesty 
and  himself  the  ill-will  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  But  the  truth  is,  the  court  of 
Vienna  has  been  always  willing  to  turn 
the  odium  of  that  business  upon  his 
Majesty,  who,  you  may  aver,  had  no 
hand  In  the  s^zure  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  his  release  would  be  as  unacceptable 
to  his  Majesty  and  the  States  as  to  the 
Emperor  himself,  which  you  are  there- 
fore to  hinder  privately,  as  much  as  lies 
in  your  power,  without  owning,  at  least 
to  the  Elector  or  his  courts  that  his 
Majesty  or  the  States  do  any  ways  con- 
cern themselves  with  Schoning. 

This  was  throughout  one  of  the 
most  serious  stumblingblocks  in  all 
the  negotiations  with  Saxony,  as  may 
easily  be  seen  from  all  Sir  W.  Colt's 


and  Mr.  Ste^ey's  correspondence; 
nor  did  the  jBlector  rest  till  he  had 
obtained  the  deliverance  of  his 
field-marshal  and  minister.f  Hans 
Adam  von  Schoning  died  a  few 
months  after  his  release,  at  Dresden, 
in  possession  of  all  his  honours,  in 
1606. 

Wei   proceed   to  the  Dukes  of 
Brunswick.    '  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg,  &c.  . .'  Of  this  we 
hear  afterwards:  'For  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick-LQneburg,  William,  not 
without  difficul^,  procured  the  long* 
desired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover.' 
How  long  this  title  had  been  de- 
sired we  do  not  know,  and  no  one 
does.     Even     Spittler,    the    best 
historian  of  Hanover,  is  unable  to 
say  when  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
electorate  was  first  entertained  at 
that  court,  or  by  whom  it  was  first 
suggested :  he  wavers  between  the 
Ducness  Sophia  and  the  French 
ambassador,  who  might  have  pro- 
posed it  to  embroil  Hanover  with 
Zell  or  Brandenburg.t  It  was,  how- 
ever, fully  known  to  Sir  W.  Colt  in 
August,  i689,§  and  was  mooted  at 
Augsburg    m    Septembeir  of  that 
year,  at  the   election   of  Joseph, 
]king  of  the  Eomans .    It  was  there- 
fore   very    probably    entertained 
before  November,   1688,  and  also 
very  probably  then  no  secret  to  Wil- 
liam, x^ince  of  Orange.  It  certainly 
seems  odd  that  William  should  make 
so  much  difficulty  about  a  step  for 
Ernest  Augustus,  after  himself  com- 
missioning   Burnet   to    move   the 
eventual  succession  on  the  English 
throne  for  the  Elector's  wife,  only 
a  year  before. 

\Ve  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
William  bestirred  himself  earnestly 
for  his  friend,  or  that  Bentinck  ne- 
gotiated vigorously  at  Vienna.  But 
we  are  stiS  disposed  to  think  that 
the  di^ty  was  not  given  so  much 
to  the  miportunities  of  the  English 
court,  as  to  the  great  ofiers  made 
by  the  ducal  house  itself.  This 
we  know,  that  Bentinck  got  nothing 
settled  with  Count  Strattmann;  bul 
that  Baron  Otto  von  Grote  carried 
the  point  at  once,  as  well  he  might 


*  Tkeairum  Ewropaum,  vol  xiv.  p.  311. 

f  A  very  fair  account  of  SchiSning  may  be  found  in  ZedUr*t  Univeraal  Lexicon, 
Dokna'a  Jliemoirt  are  by  no  means  of  that  larity  which  Mr.  Macaulay  supposes. 
We  purchased  our  own  copy  at  the  price  marked  in  a  common  German  sate  cata- 
logue for  the  sum  of  134d.  English. 

t  OetchidUe  Han,  ii.  355.  §  Colt  to  Blathwayt,  ffan,  Aug.  6tb,  t6Bg, 
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with  snch  a  treaty  as  the  following 
in  his  pocket,  and  which  was  so 
fayonrable  to  'Cesar'  as  to  out* 
weigh  the  opposition  of  three  elec* 
tors,  and  nearly  all  the  German 
princely  families.  The  price  paid 
for  the  electoral  hat  was  as  follows : 

The  houses  of  Zell  and  Hanover, 
and  Austria,  were  mutually  to  sup- 
port each  other  at  all  diets  and 
conventions  of  the  empire,  and 
always  to  vote  alike,  except  in  cases 
where  religion,'  the  national  or  pri- 
vate rights  of  the  contractmg 
princes  were  concerned.  The  re- 
admission  of  Bohemia,  in  favour  of 
the  EmjFeror,  was  to  be  supported 
by  Zell  and  Hanqver ;  the  vote  of 
the  new  electorate  was  to  be  given 
for  ever  at  elections  for  King  of  the 
Bomans,  to  'Csesar'a'  eldest  son. 
For  the  Turkish  war  then  waging, 
the  Dukes  were  to  give  500,000  rix 
dollars,  and  6000  men  to  serve  in 
Hungary,  besides  despatching  be- 
tween aooo  and  3000  to  the  Khine 
against  the  French ;  and  in  the  war 
against  this  power,  Hanover  pledged 
itself  to  stand  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  last.  In  case  of  any  war  with 
the  Empire,  the  Dukes  were  to  give, 
over  and  above  their  contingent, 
144,000  rix  dollars  yearly,  or  to  set 
2000  men  on  foot;  in  any  war  of 
the  Emperor,  not  aJPecting  the  Em- 
pire, in  Hungary  or  elsewhere,  the 
contingent  might  be  withdrawn, 
but  the  other  services  were  to  re- 
main the  same.  For  this  the  house 
of  Zell-Hanover  was  to  receive  the 
electoral  dignity,  and  Austria  en- 
gaged, in  case  of  need,  to  assist  it 
wim  4000  men. 

Now,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Dukes,  even  if  William  did  help 
them,,  did  a  good  deal  to  help  them- 
selves. From  Mr.  Macaulay's  way 
of  stating  the  case,  his  readers 
mi^ht  be  induced  to  believe  that 
William  very  generousl  v  gave  him- 
self a  great  amount  ot  gratuitous 
trouble  to  put  an  electoral  baton 
their  heads,  and  that  they  owed  it 
entirely  to  him.  Our  reaaers  must 
judge  between  our  view  of  the  case 
and  Mr.  Macaulay's.  We  be^« 
however,  to  say,  that  our  view  is 
that  also  of  Frederick  tibie  Great. 
We  have  no  room  to  quote  his 
opinion,  but  it  may  be  found  in  the 


Mem,  de  Brandenb,,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
Moreover,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Duke  of  Zell  was  one  of 
the  very  few  princes  who  were 
made  privy  to  William's  designs  on 
Engbmd,  and  gave  him  substantial 
aid,  we  shall  think  that  the  family 
of  Brunswick-Liineburg  had  some 
claims  upon  him  personally.  And« 
after  all,  Ernest  Augustus  got 
merely  a  titular  dignity ;  nor  was  it 
till  his  son,  George  Louis,  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  English  throne,  and 
could  speak  out  in  a  way  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  that  the  ninth  Elec- 
tor wjs  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
andprivileges  attached  to  his  title* 
If  William  did  really  anything  to 
obtain  these  for  him  at  an  earlier 
period,  he  did  not  succeed  at  Frank* 
fort  or  Regensburg. 

As  for  the  new  Elector  of  Bran« 
denburg  (afterwards  Frederick  1., 
King  of  Prussia),  he  also  meets 
with  hard  treatment  at  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's hands.  He,  too,  had  been 
privy  to  the  attempt  on  England 
(his  father  having  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  communicate  it  to  him),  and 
was,  perhaps,  above  all  other  princes 
of  his  time,  zealous  in  support  of 
the  Protestant  cause.  We  shall  not 
deny  that,  even  as  early  as  1694,  his 
desire  to  change  his  electoral  hat 
into  a  crown  hwl  been  whispered  at 
Vienna,*  and  that  this  may  have 
added  to  his  zeal  for  the  alliance. 
He  was  now  expected  to  send  seve- 
ral thousands  of  the  best  troops  in 
Europe  to  join  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,— men  who,  under  his  great 
father,  had  given  the  Swedes  their 
bloody  overthrow  at  Fehrbelliur 
and  he  is  surely  to  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  to  command  inem.  He  did 
so,  and  did  good  service  with  them 
before  Kaisersworth  and  Bonn.  One 
need  not  perhaps  attech  too  much 
importance  to  the  language  of  com* 
pliment,  but  when  Lexington,  who 
was  sent  to  congratulate  him, 
assured  him,  in  a  solemn  reception, 
that,  next  to  the  king,  the  English 
looked  upon  him  as  the  saviour  of 
their  cause,  we  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  the  envoy  did  not 
mean  to  make  the  prince  he  was 
addressing,  as  well  as  himself,  the 
laughingstock  of  Europe. 

The  truth  very  probably  is,  that 


*  Colt  to  Southwell.    WolfenbUttel,  Januaiy  ^  1693. 
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circumstance,  wlien  we  learn  that 
these  pensions  were  openly  given, 
and  with  the  connivance  of  the 
master  himself.*  But  to  satisfy  all 
.these  persons,  favours,  decorations, 
and  above  all  money,  was  re- 
auired ;  and  monev  was  one  of  the 
tnings  which  William  could  not 
very  well  afford,  and  did  not  at  all 
like  to  give.  Nor  indeed  were 
decorations  very  plentiful  in  his 
hands.  He  did  however  what  he 
could ;  and  if  a  Grarter  or  two  could 
help  to  bring  twenty  thousand  good 
solaiers  to  nis  side,  we  shall  assu- 
redly not  grumble  that  they  were 
bestowed.  But  we  may  perhaps 
best  show  what  straits  he  was  re- 
duced to,  by  sketching  slightly  the 
secret  negotiations  at  the  court  of 
Saxony,  with  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  already  made  merry.  We  shall 
display  a  picture  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  those  days,  which  may  not 
be  altogether  uninstructive.  As 
for  Schoning,  we  have  sufficiently 
shown  how  he  was  disposed  of.  But 
the  principal  person  who  was  to 
be  conciliated  oefore  the  Elector, 
John  G-eorge  the  Fourth,  could  be 
considered  firm,  was  Magdalena  Sy- 
billa  von  Neidschiitz.  This  young 
lady — *  the  lady,*  as  she  is  always 
called  in  the  correspondence  of  Colt 
with  Blathwayt,t  occupied  the  place 
of  mattresse  en  iitre,  wnich,  in  emu- 
lation of  the  French  custom,  had 
become  a  fashionable,  nay,  an  indis- 
pensable, appendage  to  a  court.^ 
Xn  this  case,  however,  it  is  nnques- 
tjonable  that  a  most  tender  aneo- 
tion  subsisted,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  Elector :  a  fatal  one,  indeed, 
for  he  died  of  small-pox,  caught 
because  he  would  not  remove  from 
her  bedside  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  that  disease,  under  which 
she  sank,  only  a  few  davs  before 
him.  To  secure  the  favour  of 
this  'lady,*  Colt  writes,  *a  pre- 
sent will  be  necessary:'  and 
much  discussion  ensues  about  its 
amount,  about  how  much  the  King 
is  to  give,  how  much  the  States- 
General,  how  much  the  Dukes  of 
Brunswick.    Sometimes  Y.   Heck- 


eren  proposes  4000  rix  dollars  for 
the  ^Ates :    sometimes  Colt  fears 
he  shall  be  oblijfed  to  give  6000  or 
more  for  the  £ing:  sometimes  he 
presumes  the  Duke  of  Zell  and  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  wiU  club  toge- 
ther to  make  np  4000  more ;  from 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  may  see  that 
the  English  and  Dutch  were  not  the 
only  parties  to  the  alliance  whose 
purses  were  put  in  requisition  for 
general  purposes,  and  service  secret 
or  otherwise.  The  Emperor,  indeed, 
gave  no  money,  nor  would  it  hare 
been  wise  to  ask  for  any ;  for  Leo- 
pold, with  all  his  bigotry  and  dul- 
ness,  was  a  good  moral  man,  and 
particularly  disliked  all  affairs  of 
this  kind.    On  a  later  occasion  he 
flatly  refused  to  make  Magdalena 
Sybilla  a  princess,  with  the  indig- 
nant    growl,     •  What,     Princess ! 
what,  Princess  !    Electoral  Saxony 
has  got  princesses  enough  in  his 
own  excellent  wife!*     for    we  re- 
gret to  say  that  John  George  was 
all  this    while  the   husband  of  a 
Prussian  royal  lady.    However,  on 
this  occasion  the  Empei'or  was  so 
driven  by  the  importunities  of  his 
allies,  that  he  did  consent  to  make 
the  *  lady*    Countess   of  Eochlitz, 
the  name  under  which  she  is  best 
known  in  history.    The  patent  by 
which  she  obtained  the  dignity  of  a 
Beichsgrafin,  with  an  augmentation 
of  arms,  to  descend  to  her  children, 
and  their  issue  lawfully  begotten, 
is  dated  February  4th,  1693,  two 
days    after   the  alliance    between 
Saxony  and  the  Emperor  had  been 
duly  signed.    Bobetnson  says  that 
the  Countess   got  40,000   rix  dol- 
lars for  her  service  in  securing  the 
Elector,  which  is  unquestionably  an 
exaggeration ;     she   may   possibly 
have  received  about  15,000  to  i6,ooOy 
of  which  William  contributed  6000, 
or  £1500.    Colt  congratulated  him* 
self  on  having  saved  the  King  about 
£koo  of  the  sum  allowed  by  hia 
Majesty  for   this  service;  and  it 
is  probable  enough  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  do  this  by  a  piece  of  inge- 
nious   diplomacy,  which  we    shall 
allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  words. 


*  Bulau,  Geh^  GeaehidUen,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

t  This  carious  coirespondence  is  in  the  British  Museum.     MSS.  Add.  1807 
— 1800. 

t  So  much  so  that  Frederick  the  Firsts  King  of  Prussia,  bestowed  it  upon  the 
wife  of  his  chamberlaiii,  Kolb,  Count  of  Wurtembtirg,  although  there  is  Teiy  Htde. 
reason  to  believe  that  she  ever  enjoyed  anything  more  than  the  title  and  the  power. 
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On  the  7tli  of  February,   1692-3 
O.  8.,  he  writes  home — 

I  have  gained  much  credit  by  de- 
string  to  have  the  lady's  picture  for  the 
Qtietn.  I  durst  not  ask  it  for  his 
Majesty,  for  he  (i.t.  the  Elector)  had 
one  day,  in  a  passion,  told  her  that,  by 
her  earnestness  in  pressixig,  and  the  ex- 
pressions she  used  of  the  £^g,  that  she 
loved  him,  though  she  had  never  seen 
him.  The  painting  is  not  very  good, 
but  'tis  like  her,  and  I  will  send  it  by 
the  herald  to  my  Lord  Portland.  Ihis 
little  afiair  hath  likewise  obliged  her 
highly,  in  so  much  that  she  gives  me 
great  hopes  of  good  success ;  and  I  fail 
not  to  give  assurances  to  her,  that  she 
will  have  a  grateful  return  as  soon  as 
the  Treaty  is  concluded,  for  without 
her  assistance  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  do  now. 

One  would  like  to  see  this  pic- 
tnre  :  in  which  of  the  royal  palaces 
is  itP* 

This  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  all  the  honour  done 
her  for  her  service,  for  after  the 
Treaty  was  signed,  and  the  Elector 
took  the  field,  '  the  lady,'  although 
in  a  delicate  situation,  accompanied 
him,  and  held  her  couches  at  Frank- 
fort. The  daughtei^  which  she 
bore,  we  are  told,  was  held  at  the 
font  by  the  English  resident,  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  (the  Elector's 
brother  Frederick  Augustus,  after- 
wards King  of  Poland),  and  in  com- 
pliment to  her  royal  sponsors,  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Wilhelmine 
Marie  Fredericke.  Thus  were  things 
managed  in  those  days,  when  peo- 
ple were  not  'nice.'  Whether 
similar  means  were  adopted  to  win 
the  Countesses  of  Platen  and  War- 
temburg,  Mdlle.  von  Viereck,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  we  do  not  know : 
but  must  not  forget  to  add  that  a 
plentiful  distribution  of  money  was 
made  to  three  or  four  ministers  at 
three  or  four  several  courts,  to 
which  the  Princes  of  ZeU  and  Han- 
over paid  also  their  due  quota.t 

"We  have  occupied  so  much  space 
in  discussing  Mr.  Macaulay's  views 
respecting  the  formation  of  the 
Grand  AlTianccthat  we  have  left  our- 
selves none  forthe  examination  of  his 
account  of  its  dissolution,  by  the  ne- 

*  If  not  a  miniature,  it  was  probably  in  pastel^  a  favourite  style  of  painting  at 
that  time  in  Dresden. 

t  The  best  accbunt  of  the  Countess  of  Boohlitz  is  found  in  the  above-cited  book 
of  Bttlaa  ;  but,  like  Mr.  Macaulay,  we  have  taken  some  '  touches'  from  the  oer^ 
respondenoe  of  the  period.  *  * 


^otiations  at  Ryswick.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  we  are  nearly  as 
much  at  issue  with  him  here  as  in  the 
first  instance.  We  do  not  yet  clearly 
see  how  William^  was  justified  in 
making  a  separate  peace  for  himself, 
Spain,  and  the  States,  and  leaving 
the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  in  the 
lurch.  These  last  he  at  any  rate 
had  dragged  into  the  war,  ancl  owed 
them  some  protection.  We.  fear 
also  that  here  Mr.  Macaulay's  ludi- 
crous description  of  the  cumbrous 
ceremonial  ooserved  bv  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, is  principally  aimed  to 
draw  off  attention  from  the  main 
fact, — that  a  second,  secret  negotia- 
tion was  set  on  foot  between  Port- 
land and  Boufflers,  to  which  all  the 
Allies  were  not  made  parties.  We 
are  well  avrare  how  little  Don  Carlos 
was  to  be  depended  upon,  how  ex- 
hausted England  had  become,  and 
how  necessary  a  secure  and  honour- 
able peace  then  was  for  all  Europe. 
But  we  think  a  better  one  might 
have  been  extorted  from  France, 
had  England  and  the  States  re- 
mained firm  to  their  engagements. 
The  Peace  of  Ryswick  secured  Wil- 
liam as  king  m  England,  and  is 
therefore  of  course  a  good  peace  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  eyes.  It  obtained 
some  advants^es  for  our  commerce, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Orange  to  the  status  quo 
at  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen ;  and  it 
stipulated  various  advantages  for 
Holland.  All  these  were  good 
points  in  it ;  but  one  was  certainly 
forgotten — the  security  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Empire.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  the  English 
Ministers,  an  article  appeared,  viz., 
the  re-enactment  of  tne  Edict  of 
Nantes.  This  no  doubt  could  not 
have  been  extorted  purely  and 
simply,  and  was  hardly  expected  to 
be  SO;  but  still  much  might  have 
been  done  for  the  Reformers.  To 
leave  these  to  the  mercy  of  the  Em- 
peror, was  to  desert  them  entirely ; 
and  especially  when  the  French, 
emboldened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
England  and  Holland,  claimed  that 
in  tne  lands  restored  to  the  Empire 
no  change  should  be  made  in  eccle- 


'  •  •  • . 
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dastieii ;  in  other  words,  in  the 
PaJaidnate  and  elsewhere  the  intru- 
sive  Catholics  should  remain  in 
possession  of  the  churches.  We 
nave  Mr.  Macaulay's  own  assurance 
that  this  point  of  religion,  or  eyen 
toleration,  made  no  part  of  the 
conferences  between  Portland  and 
Boufflers.  We  hope  Mr.  Macaulay 
will  tell  us,  in  his  next  volume, 
whether,  even  at  this  moment,  some 
vague  visions  of  the  Partition  Treaty 
had  flitted  before  William's  eyes, 
and  whether  these  had  anything  to 
do  with  his  present  relations  to 
Cssar. 

We  have  spoken  very  frankly  in 
reviewing  this  work,  neither  with- 
holding praise  nor  blame,  as  we 
thought  it  deserved  it.  Admirins 
it,  on  the  whole,  as  much  as  any  of 
its  admirers,  we  cannot  but  regret 


the  one  error  which  pervades  it, — 
viz.,  the  striving  to  exalt  William 
at  the  expense  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact. 
We  have  read  it  ourselves  with  de- 
light ;  we  know  that  thousands  have 
T^  it  with  delight,  and  believe 
that  thousands  more  will  continue 
to  do  80.  But  for  all  that,  we  can- 
not accept  it  as  a  fair  account  of 
the  times  of  William  III.,  or  as  un- 
shakeable  authority  for  the  p^eat 
events  of  that  period.  Even  if  we 
doubt  and  waver  while  we  read  of 
events  familiarly  known  to  us  in  our 
home  policy,  how  can  we  do  less 
than  protest  against  the  distortion 
of  view  which  presents  our  foreign 
relations  in  so  untrue  a  light,  and» 
for  the  sake  of  displaying  one  giant, 
peoples  all  Europe  with  piraiies  P 


LADAK  AND  TIBET.* 


'ITTIB  last  year  drew  attention  to 
*Y  the  extensive  and  important 
acquisition  of  territory  which  the 
Bussians  had  lately  effected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  by 
the  appropriation  of  the  river  Amoor« 
and  the  Manchounan  Slhanats  bor- 
dering upon  Siberia.  We  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  that  the 
immediate  conseauenoe  of  this  ag- 
sression  would  oe  to  make  the 
Chinese  Grovemment  cultivate  the 
friendship  and  seek  the  assistance  of 
Great  &itain.  Thia  anticipation 
has  proved  to  be  correct,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelvemonths 
a  British  consular  agent  has  on  two 
occasions  been  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire.  We  were  not 
then  aware  that  the  Caarhad  also  de- 
clared Mongolia  to  be  a  portion  of  liis 
empire,  nor  that  his  admiral,  Panui- 
tin,  since  wrecked  on  the  coaat  of  Ja- 
pan, had  extorted  fromCorea,  a  state 
which  is  tributary  to  China,  the 
cession  of  a  sea-port,  and  other  pri- 


vileges. The  knowledge  of  these 
aggressions  leaves  no  <K>ubt  that  if 
the  British  Government  were  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  Chinese  sovereign,  and  to  offer 
him  its  countenance  and  support  on 
the  coast,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  him  to  raise  the 
Mongols  and  the  Manchou  Tartars 
against  the  Bussians,  and  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  their  forces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amoor. 

According  to  the  intelligence 
lately  received,  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  have  now  to  deal  with 
another  enemy,  for  the  Gorkhas, 
finding  no  outlet  for  their  warlike 
dispositions  on  the  side  of  British 
Inaia,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
civil  war  to  invade  Tibet  with  a 
force  which  is  said  to  amount  to 
100,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  their  past  defeats,  and  re- 
covering with  interest  the  territories 
which  we  Chined  took  from  tiiem 
after  their   unsuccessful  inroad  in 


*  Ladak,  Phytical,  Statistical,  and  ffittorical.  With  Kotipes  of  the  lutroimd- 
ing  Countries.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Brevet-Major,  Bengal  EDgineen. 
London:  Alien  and  Co. 

Himalayan  JowmaiU;  or,  Notes  of  a  Katoralist  in  Bengal,  the  Sikkim  and 
Nepaul  HinuJayas,  the  Khasi*  Mountains,  k,G.  By  Joseph  Daltoo  Hooker,  M.D., 
B.JN.,  F.B.S.     London:  John  Murray. 

WaUm  Himalaya  omd  T^bd.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Moon- 
tains  of  Northern  India  during  the  years  1847-^.  Bf  Thomas  Thomson,  MB., 
*FMi.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.     lK>ndon :  Reeve  and  Co. 
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1793.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
numbers  of  the  invading  army  are 
fprossly  exaggerated,  and  we  should 
imagine  that  it  cannot  poeeibly  con- 
sist of  more  than  four  bodies  of  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  men  each. 
Althoughsome  petty  border  offences, 
alleged  to  have  b^n  committed 
by  the  Chinese  guards  on  the 
m>ntier,  may  serre  as  a  pretext  for 
the  war,  they  are  by  no  means  its 
real  cause,  for  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  the  Nepaulese  have  been 
very  active  for  some  years  past,  and 
more  especially  so  since  the  return 
of  their  general  and  prime  minister, 
Jung  Behadur,*  from  England,  in 
1850 ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  principal  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  to  ascertain  in  what  light 
such  an  expedition  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  English  Grovemment. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  possessed 
but  little  information  which  could 
be  depended  on  respecting  Tibet 
and  its  means  of  defence,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  Major  Cunningham 
has  not  contentea  himself  with 
merelv  describing  the  inhabitants 
and  the  naturd  reatures  of  Ladak, 
but  has  also  given  us  an  account  of 
the  Sikh  conquest  of  that  country  in 
1834,  as  well  as  of  the  disastrous 
inva»on  of  Great  Tibet,  where  the 
Gorkhas  are  now  plundering,  by 
Zorawar  Sin^,  the  general  of  Maha- 
raja Gulab  Smg,  in  1841.  He  has 
thus  enabled  us  to  estimate  the 
dangers  of  the  undertaking  in  which 
the  liepaulese  are  engaged. 

If  they  should  content  them- 
selves with  the  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  of  Lhasa,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  the  acquisition  of  some 
thinly-peopled  districts  immediately 
adjoining  their  own  country,  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  return  safe 
and  successful  from  their  mountain 
campaign.  But  a  himdred  victories 
will  not  enable  them  to  maintain 
extended  conquests  amongst  a 
people  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
tented with  their  condition,  and  at- 
tached to  their  present  rulers  by 
the  bonds  of  religion,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  good  government.  As  the 
invaders  will  mid  themselves  in  the 
most  elevated  region  of  the  earth, 
where  food  is  always  scarce,  and 
where  they  will  be  cut  off  from  all 


their  resources  bypasses  of  not  less 
than  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
feet,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  their  total  destruction. 
The  elevation  of  Lhasa,  the  Tibe- 
tan  capital,  is  not  less  thaa 
11,000  feet,  and  the  old  idea 
that  the  country  is  an  extensive 
table-land,  has  been  completely  ex- 
ploded by  Humboldt,  in  his  Asie 
CentralCff  in  whichhe represents  the 
Chinese  geographers  as  describing 
all  parts  of  labet  as  extremely 
mountainous;  and  the  correctness 
of  their  statements  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son and  Dr.  Hooker,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Captain  Strachey. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
arguments  the  Nepaulese  Envoy 
can  have  used  to  persuade  tfaie 
British  Government  tnat  a  Gorkha 
invasion  of  Tibet  could  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  the  political  and 
commercial  interests  of^  India,  more 
especially  as  only  nine  years  ago  the 
authorities  at  Calcutta  took  ener- 
getic measures  to  prevent  a  similar 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Sikh 
ruler  of  Kashmir.  They  were  con- 
vinced that  such  an  occurrence 
would  stop  at  once  the  importation 
of  shawl  wool  into  our  territories, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  commerce  of 
our  mil  states  with  Tibet,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  em^ 
barrassed  our  relations  with  the 
Chinese  emperor,  as  his  celestial 
majesty  mignt  have  been  unable  to 
distingruish  between  the  rulers  of 
India  and  the  rulers  of  Kashmir. 
In  fact,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  danger  of  this  kind 
that  Cunnmgfaiam  and  Agnew  were 
sent,  in  August,  1846,  to  ascertain 
the  ancient  boundaries  between 
Tibet  and  Ladak,  although  they 
were  ordered  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  down  the  boundary  between 
the  British  territories  and  those  of 
Maharaja  Gulab  Sing.  On  this 
occasion  they  carried  with  them  a 
letter  ftam  the  Govemor-G^eralto 
the  Chinese  ^vemor  of  Lhasa, 
which  they  dehvered  to  the  autho- 
rities on  the  frontier,  by  whom  they 
were  informed  that  an  answer  oonla 
not  be  obtained  for  a  whole  year ; 
an  assertion  almost  wazranted  by 
the  fact  that  the  distance  from  Ij6 
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to  Lhasa,  1350  miles,  is  rarelj  ac- 
oomplished  under  four  months  and 
a  half.  Early  in  1847*  however,  it 
was  understood  that  the  Chinese 
envoys  had  reached  Ghuro,*  near  the 
head  of  the  Indus,  and  Major  Cun* 
ningham.  Captain  Strachey,  and 
Dr.  Thomson  were  sent  to  confer 
with  them,  and  to  lay  down  the 
boundaries. 

Ladak  is  the  most  westerly 
country  occupied  by  the  Tibetan 
race,  wno  profess  the  Buddhist  faith. 
On  the  north  it  is  divided  by  the 
Karakoram  Mountains  from  the 
Chinese  district  of  Kotan.  To  the 
east  and  south-cast  are  the  Chi- 
nese districts  of  Hudok  and  Chu« 
morti ;  and  to  the  south  are  Lahul 
and  Spiti.  now  attached  to  British 
India.  To  the  west  lie  Kashmir 
and  Balti ;  the  former  separated  by 
the  western  Himalaya,  and  the 
latter  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
Arom  the  mouth  of  the  Dras  Hiver 
to  the  sources  of  the  JSubra.  The 
mean  length  of  the  countrr  is  300 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  150. 
Its  most  extraordinary  feature  is  tne 
parallelism  of  its  mountain  ranges, 
which  stretch  through  the  coimtry 
from  south-east  to  north-west.  Its 
general  aspect  is  one  of  extreme 
barrenness,  but  there  are  fertile 
tracts  near  the  rivers,  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops,  and  many  pictur- 
esque  monasteries,  from  which  the 
chant  of  human  voices  ascends  on 
high  in  daily  prayer  and  praise. 
The  yellow  plains  along  the  Indus 
are  covered  with  flocks  of  the  shawl- 
wool  goat,  and  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  countrv  are 
dotted  with  numerous  flocks  of 
aheep,  laden  with  the  merchandize 
of  Cnina  and  of  India.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  regions  of  the 
earth.  Its  valleys  lie  along  the 
head  waters  of  the  Indus,  the  Sut- 
lej,  and  the  Chenab.  The  climate 
is  the  mo»t  singular  in  the  world 
—•burning  heat  oy  day  is  succeeded 
b]r  piercing  cold  at  nignt,  and  every- 
thing is  parched  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  air.  The  rarefied 
atmosphere  offers  but  little  impedi- 
ment to  the  sun's  rays,  which  during 
a  short  summer  are  sufficient  to 
ripen   barley  at    an   elevation   of 


15,000  feet,  although  the  tempera- 
ture falls  below  the  freezing  point 
every  night.  The  plains  between 
16,000  and  17,000  feet  above  the  sea 
are  covered  with  wild  asses,  and 
immense  flocks  of  domestic  Roata 
and  ^eep ;  while  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  up  to  19,000  feet  abound  with 
marmots  and  hares.  Such  is  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
that  no  rain  falls,  and  but  little 
snow ;  and  both  meat  and  fruit  are 
cured  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  higher  peaks  of  the  western 
Himalaya,  although  inferior  to  Kin- 
chinjunga  and  Dhwabagiri,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  range,  which  rise 
to  the  enormous  height  of  38,000 
feet,  reach  to  an  elevation  superior 
to  that  of  the  Andes.  Nanda  Devi 
having  an  altitude  of  35,740  feet. 
The  river  system  of  Ladak  con- 
sists of  the  Chenab,  the  Sutlej,  and 
the  three  great  mountain  feeders 
of  the  Indus,  the  Singg^chhu,  or 
Indus  proper,  the  Shayok  and  the 
Sanskar  rivers.  The  Indus,  like  the 
Sutlej,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Brahma- 
putra, springs  from  the  loftv  moun- 
tains around  the  Holy  Lake  of 
Manasarovara.  Its  source,  which 
has  hitherto  been  wrapped  in  mys- 
tery. Major  Cunningham  places  in 
north  latitude  31^  30',  and  east 
longitude  So*'  30^  at  an  estimated 
height  of  17,000  feet.  Its  course  is 
about  3000  miles,  in  the  first  half 
of  which  it  falls  16,000  feet.  Its 
upper  waters  are  occasionally 
dammed  up  by  glaciers,  and  in 
several  instances  terrible  inunda- 
tions have  occurred  when  the  pent- 
up  waters  have  at  length  burst 
throu|;h  their  icy  barriers.  Mai  or 
Cunnmgham  describes  a  most  fright- 
ful catastrophe  of  this  kind  which 
occurred  in  June,  1841,  when  the 
collected  waters  of  nearly  six  months 
rushed  with  oveiw  helming  violence 
down  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Shayok,  sweeping  every  thmg  before 
them.  Houses  and  trees,  men  and 
women,  horses  and  oxen,  sheep  and 
goats,  were  carried  away  at  once ; 
and  all  the  alluvial  flats  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  which  had  been  irri- 
gated with  laborious  care,  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  aflemoon  the  wave  of  inun- 
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dfttion  passed  the  village  of  Chu- 
lung,  on  the  western  boundary  of 
Chorbad.  Two  days  afterwards,  at 
exactly  the  same  hour,  the  flood 
swept  by  Torbela,  a  distance  of  550 
miles,  ito  motion  being  at  the  rate 
of  11*4583  miles  per  hour,  or  i6*8i 
feet  per  second. 

The  devastating  effects  of  this 
terrible  flood  were  still  quite  fresh 
in  1847.  At  Tertse,  one  of  the 
widest  parts  of  the  valley,  they 
could  be  traced  to  a  height  of  more 
than  .twenty  feet  above  the  stream, 
where  twi^  and  straws  were  massed 
together  m  lines  two  or  three  feet 
bioad,  upwards  of  half-a-mile  from 
'  the  present  channel  of  the  river. 
But  the  most  striking  effect  of  the 
flood  was  the  entire  absence  of  trees 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shayok,  while 
the  lateral  vaUey  of  Nubra  was  full 
of  trees  aoo  years  old.  Major 
Cunningham  quotes  the  following 
account  of  the  inundation  at  Tor- 
bela«  which  was  received  by  Major 
James  Abbott  from  an  eye« 
witness:— 

At  about  9  p.m.  a  murmuriog  sotmd 
WM  heard  from  the  north-east,  amongst 
the  mountams,  which  increiwed  until  it 
attracted  univeraal  attention,  and  we 
began  to  exclaim,   'What  is  this  mur- 
mur f    Is  it  the  sound  of  cannon  in  the 
distance  ¥    Is  Gandgarh  bellowing  ?     Is 
it  thunder  f     Suddenly  some  one  cried 
oat»  '  The  river's  come/    And  I  looked 
and  perceived  that  all  the  dry  channels 
wera  already  filled,  and  that  the  river 
was  racing  down  furiously  in  an  absolute 
wall  of  mud,  for  it  had  not  at  all  the 
ootonr  or  appearance  of  water.     They 
who  saw  it  in  time  easily  escaped.  They 
who  did  not  were  inevitably  lost.     It 
was  a  horrible  mess  of  foul  water,  car- 
caaMs  of  soldiers,  peasants,  war-steeds, 
camels,  prostitutes,  tents,  mules,  asses, 
trees,  and  household  furniture,  in  short 
every  item  of  existence  jumbled  together 
in  one  ruin ;  for  Raja  Gulab  Sing's  army 
was  encamped  in  the  bed  of  the  Indus, 
at  Kulai,  three  kos  above  Torbela,  in 
check  of  Pamda  Khan.     Part  of  the 
force  was  at  that  moment  in  hot  pursuit, 
or  the  min  would  have  been  wider.  The 
mt  ran,  some  to  large  trees,  which  were 
soon  uprooted  and  borne  away,  others 
to  rocks,  which  were   speedily  buried 
beneath  the  waters.     Only  they  escaped 
who  took  at  once  to  the  mountain  side. 
About  500  of  these  troops  were  at  once 
■wept  to  destruction.    The  mischief  was 
immenaa.     Hundreds  of  acres  of  arable 


land  were  Hcked  up  and  carried  away 
by  the  waters.     The  whole  of  the  Sisu- 
trees  which  adorned  the  river's  bank, 
the  £uuous  Burgot-tree  of  many  stems, 
time  Qut  of  mind  the  chosen  bivouac  of 
travellers,  were  all  lost  in  an  instant.'* 
The  rum  caused  by  this  awful  inun- 
dation is  so  vast   (says  Major  James 
Abbott)  that  it  will  take  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  years  to  repair  the  mischief 
of  that  terrible  hour.    The  revenue  of 
Torbela  has  dwindled  in  consequence 
from  30,000  rupees  to  5000.    Ghach  has 
been  sown  with  barren  sand.    The  tim- 
ber for  which  the  Indus  has  been  cele- 
brated since  the  days  of  Alexander  until 
this  disaster,  is  so  utterly  gone,  that  I 
vainly  strove  throughout  Huzara  to  pro- 
cure a  Sisu-tree  for  the  repair  of  the 
field-artillery  carriages.     To  make  some 
poor  amends,  the  river  sprinkled  gold- 
dust  over  the  barren  soil,  so  that  tiie 
washings  for  several  successive   years 
were  fiumed  at  four  times  their  ordinary 
rent. 

Major  Cunningham  estimates  the 
accumulated  waters  at  20,000,000,000 
of  cubic  feet ! 

About  eighty  years  earlier  a  simi- 
lar catastrophe  was  caused  by  the 
'  hundred  channelled*  Sutlej,  owing 
to  the  shoulder  of  a  vast  mountain 
giving  way,  and  falling  down  from 
a  great  height  into  the  river.    Major 
Cunningham  tells  us  that  the  slip 
took  place  at  midnight  on  the  loth 
Nov.  1762,  near  the  hot  springs  of 
Seoni,  about  twenty  miles  norm  by 
west  from  Simla,  where  the  river  is 
confined  between  nrecipitous  cliflTs, 
which  rise    several  thousand   feet 
above    the    stream.      The    narrow 
channel  was  instantly  choked  with 
a  vast  mass  of  rock,  earth,  and  rub- 
bish to  a  height  of  more  than  400 
feet.    Below  the  barrier  the  bed  of 
the  river  became  dry  for  forty  days, 
and  above  it  the  waters   accumu- 
lated until  they  rose  400  feet  oppo- 
site Bhagi,  while  the  effect  of  Uie 
obstruction  was  felt  as  high  up  the 
river  as  Rampur,    a    distance    of 
sixty  miles.     At  length  the  accu- 
mulated   waters    began    to    pour 
over   the  obstructing  barrier:    the 
masses  of  loose  earth  and  stones 
were  speedily  cut  up  in  all  direc- 
tions,   until    they  yielded  to  the 
pressure   of  the  mightj  body  of 
water,  and  the  long-impnsoned  river 
bursting    its  fetters,  rushed  head- 
long down    its  rocky  channel  in 
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one  vast  wave  from  fifty  to  more 
ihan  one  himdred  feet  m  height. 
In  its  progress  it  destroyed  the 
lower  town  of  BUacpur,  which  it 
passed  at  the  rate  or  fifteen  miles 
an  honr,  and  when  it  reached  the 
plains  it  was  carried  by  its  own 
impetus  into  a  new  coarse,  nor  was 
it  nntil  the  rise  of  the  river  in  the 
following  *Jnne  that  the  last  re- 
mains  ot  the  once  mighty  barrier 
were  swept  away  by  the  swollen 
rirer. 

The  lakes  of  this  region  are,  with 
few   exceptions,   lanmocked;    and 
congequenify,  says  Major  Cunning- 
ham, they  are  salt  or  Drackish.    Is 
it  not  possible  that  this  deduction 
may  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  brackishness  of  inland  seas  and 
lakes,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  is  by  no 
means  owing  to  their  having,,  at 
some  distant  period,-  formed  a  part 
of  the  ocean,  but  that  their  saltness 
is  in  proportion  to  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  their  waters  ceas- 
ing to  have  an  outfall,  have  escaped 
by  evaporation  only  P     Might  not 
further  observations  on  this  subject 
enable  our  geologists  to  fix  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  periods 
of  Ihose  mighty  catadysms  which 
appear  to  have  occurred  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  which,  combined 
with  the  subterranean  fires  which 
cause  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  tiie  earth's  crust,  have  gi^en  to  its 
surface  its  present  formP  What  mar- 
vellous ch^ges  must  have  occurred 
in  the  Himiuayan  regic^n  since  the 
time  when  its  lakes,  situated  in  a 
temperate    climate,  poured    their 
sweet  waters  to  the  ocean  1    Tet 
this  must  once  have  been  the  case, 
for  on  the  borders  of  the  now  di- 
minutive   salt    lakes,   fresh-water 
shells  of  species    still  existing   in 
milder  climates,  but  not  found  in  the 
few  remaining  fresh-water  lakes  of 
Ladak,  are  deposited  in  great  abun- 
dance, while  beach-marks  and  beds 
of  fine-clay  on  the  mountain-sides 
point  out  tne  great  extent  of  these 
sheets  of  water  in  former  times. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  Himalava,  which 
teem  with  animal  life,  nave  been 


fixed  upon  by  many  of  t^e  ablest 
men  as  the  primeval  seat  of  the 
human  race ;  and  their  conjectures 
are  marvellously  ocmfirmed  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  domestic 
animals  are  here  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature,  while  the  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  whidi  are 
most  valued  by  man  have  flourished 
in  Tibet  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  wild  animals  are  leopards, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  dogs,  horses, 
asses,  the  Yak,  or  long-haired  bull, 
the  8hu,  or  Tibetan  stag,  the  musk 
deer,  the  goat,  the  shawl-wool  |;oat, 
three  kinds  of  sheep,  two  vaneties 
of  the  hare,  rabbits,  marmots  and 
weasels;*  while  the  peacock,  and 
the  jungle  fowl,  which  is  the  original 
bUxsk  from  which  our  domestic  lowls 
are  descended,  flourish  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  Tak,  the  tail  of 
which  furnishes  the  Indian  Chaori, 
when  tamed  is  a  valuable  beast  of 
burden,  and  is  often  crossed  with 
the  common  kine.    The  tame  sheep 
are   the  tall   black-faced  Snmya, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  tnms- 
port  of  merchandiae,  and  by  means 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  mountains  is  carried  OD,t  and 
the    Purik,    a   pretty    diminutive 
animal  about  the  size  or  a  Southdown 
lamb  at  six  months  old,  which  gives 
two  lambs  within  twelve  months, 
and  is  shorn  twice  in  the  year.    Its 
flesh  is  excellent,  and  it  is  Jcept  prin* 
cipaUy  for  food.     Moorerott  says 
that  m  the  fineness  and  weight  of 
its  fleece  and  in  the  flavour  of  its 
mutton  it   is   equal   to   any  race 
hitherto  discovered. 

Major  Cunningham  tells  us  that— 

Moorcroft  was  so  impressed  with  the 
vslue  of  this  breed,  that  he  collected  a 
small  flock  for  transmiBsion  to  England, 
but  nnfoiiunately  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Ladak  the  whole  flock  of  siz^- seven 
was  carried  off  by  the  chidf  of  lusora.^ 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  British  cot- 
tager might  keep  three  of  these  sheep 
with  more  ease  tnan  he  now  supports  a 
cur-dog;  and  that  eveiy  small  farmer 
might  maintain  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them 
wiUiont  any  extra  expense,  as  they 
would  be  entirely  supported  on  that 
kind  of  produce  which  now  runs  ^oUy 
to  waste,  or  is  thrown  out  on  the  dung- 
hill.   The  Purik  sheep  wiU  eat  crumbs 


*  The  unioom  is  stiU  declared  to  exisi  in  the  northern  part  of  Tibet, 
f  The  ordinary  load  of  these  sheep  varies  from  94  to  31  lbs. 
t  TramtactumM  of  the  Jtoyol  Anaiie  Soeietif,  Vol.  I.,  page  49 ;  and  TravtiU, 
VoL  I.,  page  310. 
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andparinnofalllundi.  Apricot  skini^ 
tnnup-pedioga,  pea-sheUs,  and  tea- 
leares  are  eagerly  picked  up  by  this 
domestic  animal,  which,  aa  Moorcroft 
has  also  noticed,  will  not  disdain  to 
nibble  a  bone.  It  will  also  eat  grass, 
straw,  chafl^  and  leaves.  I  brought  a 
small  flock  of  twenty  from  the  Punk 
district  io  Simlai  from  whence  they 
were  despatched,  to  "RnglAa^  by  the 
Govemoi^ GeneraL  l^eCourt of Direc- 
ton  presented  them  to  ihrinoe  Albert, 
hj  whom  they  were  first  exhibited  at  ihe 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  afterwards  dis- 
Iribnted  to  different  persons  interested 
in  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

Hie  crops  of  Ladak  consist  of 
irheat  and  buckwheat,  which  are 
found  up  to  the  height  of  13,000 
feet ;  pMs  and  mnstfurd,  which  ex- 
tend up  to  13,500 ;  and  barley  and 
turnips,  which  grow  at  15,000.  The 
firnits  are  apples,  apricots,  walnuts, 
aralbenies,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  grapes;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
Botiee  tnat  tihe  diminutiye  grape 
which  takes  its  name  from  Corinth, 
and  which  is  regarded  in  Europe  as 
a  distinct  species  formed  by  a  mak 
of  nature  in  one  of  the  Greek  islands, 
is  Ibund  in  Tibet  growing  on  the 
same  Tine  with  the  Gurger  miit. 

The  people  of  Tibet,*  although 
aliffhtly  mixed  with  the  Hindu  race, 
belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Chinese  and  the  Mongols.  They 
must  be  brare,  for  in  spite  of  their 
inexperience  in  war,  the  disciplined 
Sikhs  had  considerable  dimculty 
aa  subduing  them;  and  15,000 
Ladakis,  out  of  a  popuktion  of 
i6ft,ooo  persons,  are  said  to  hare 
laUen  in  the  struggle  against  the 
aiTaders. 

They  are  rery  fond  of  a  spirited 
game  called  Folo^  which  is  m  fact 
Socky,  played  on  horseback,  and  is 
well  csJCTilated  for  the  display  of 
boldness  and  aotiyity.  It  is  partici- 
pated in  by  all  classes,  and  the 
wianinir  of  a  goal  is  loudly  cheered 
Wtbeiaeoeaifol party,  ^hegune 
was  once  comm<m  in  India  under 
the  nam^  of  Ckaogan^  and  the  old 
grounds  in  which  it  was  formerly 
played  are  still  to  be  found  near 
ereiy  large  town  in  the  Punjaub 
hills. 

The  practice  of  polyandry  preyails 
amongst  Uie  Ladajus,but  it  is  strictly 


confined  to  brothers — each  family 
of  brothers  haying  one  wife  in  com- 
mon ;  this  system  howeyer  preyails 
only  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  for 
the  rich,  as  in  all  Eastern  countriesi 
generally  haye  two  or  three  wiyes, 
according  to  their  wealth.  In  some 
districts  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
burned,  but  in  the  lofty  districts  of 
Eukchu  and  Chang-tnang,  where 
fuel  is  scarce,  they  are  exposed  on 
hills  to  be  eaten  by  yultnres  and 
wild  beasts.  In  Great  Tibet  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  professional  corpse- 
butchers,  and  giyen  to  the  dogs. 
Thisis  called  the  'terrestrial  funeral.' 
The  bones,  after  being  bruised  in  a 
mortar  widi  parched  com,  are  made 
into  balls,  and  thrown  to  the  jdogB 
and  yultures.  This  is  the  <  celestud 
funeral, '  and  these  are  the  most  fortu- 
nate modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
The  Gyalno  or  Soyereign  of 
Ladak  foimerly  paid  a  small  tribute 
to  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Lhasa, 
but  after  Banjit  Sing's  conquest  of 
Zashmir    he   paid  tribute  to  the 

Soyemor  of  that  proyince.  When 
ioorcroft  was  in  Ladak  in  183a, 
the  dread  of  a  Sikh  inyasion  induced 
the  Gyalpo  to  tender  his  allegiance 
through  nim  to  the  British  Goyem- 
ment.  The  anticipated  inyasion  did 
not  occur  until  1834,  when  Zorawar 
Sing,  the  Yazir  of  Baja  Gulab 
Sing,  took  possession  of  the  western 

Sroyinces  of  Sum  and  Dras,  and 
le  profifer  of  allegianoe  was  again 
made  by  the  reigning  soyereign 
to  Dr.  Henderson,  who  was  at 
that  time  trayelliu^  through  La- 
dak under  the  name  of  TamMl 
Khan,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
his  Mussulman  disguise,  was 
speedily  recognised  as  a  British 
officer.  He  howeyer  had  crossed 
the  frontier  in  spite  of  a  positiye 
prohibition,  and  dared  not  under- 
take to  make  a  communication  to 
the  Goyeraor-G^neral,  which  would 
haye  exposed  his  yiolation  of  orders. 
Unable  to  obtain  British  aid,  the 
T<adakis  met  Zorawar  Sin^  at  the 
head  of  the  Sum  yalley  with  5000 
men.  They  were  defeated  by  the 
Sikhs,  but  they  afterwards  con- 
triyed  to  oppose  them  successfully 
for  some  time  with  a  force  of  33,000 


*  Major  Cunningham  laye  that  '  JSkotiya  is  their  Hindu  name.  The  Tibetans 
adl  themaelyes  Boipa,  JBod-pa,  The  name  ia  most  probably  derired  from  their 
piTifenicin  of  Boddhum,  BciiMha  being  the  designation  of  a  Suddhiat. 
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men.  This  vrmj  was  at  last  scat- 
tered, and  a  series  of  traces,  oat- 
breaks,  and  petty  straggles,  lasted 
till  1838,  wnen  Zorawar  Sin^  re- 
torned  to  Jummu,  after  placing  a 
new  sorereign  on  the  throne, 
exacting  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  fixmg  an  annual  trihate.  His 
next  exploit  was  the  conqaest  of 
Balti,  wnich  he  entered  in  1840, 
and  in  spite  of  his  troops  being 
oaaght  in  the  snow,  and  snffering 
terribly  from  cold  and  hanger,  he 
sacoeeded  in  taking  Skardo,  where 
he  also  established  a  new  rnler, 
who  agreed  to  pay  tribate.  In  the 
month  of  l£ay,  1841,  he  inraded 
Great  Tibet.  After  advancing  ap 
the^  yalley  of  the  Indos,  and  plun- 
dering tne  monasteries  of  Hanl^ 
and  Tashi^ong,  the  districts  of 
Badok  and  Garo  submitted  to  him 
without  a  struggle,  and  he  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters  in  the 
holy  district  of  Lake  Manasarorara. 
His  lieutenants  were  now  occupied 
for  some  months  in  plundering  the 
whole  country,  ana  they  ^und 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
monssteries  and  temples.  The  news 
of  the  invasion  haa  been  speedily 
carried  to  Lhasa,  the  capita),  and  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  Zorawsr 
Sing  heard  of  the  approach  of  a 
Chinese  force.  He  sent  two  de- 
tachments to  oppose  their  advance, 
but  both  were  surrounded  and  cut 
to  pieces.  The  two  armies  came  in 
contact  on  the  loth  of  December, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  Chinese 
had  greatly  the  advantage  in  num- 
bers. After  three  days  spent  in 
skirmishing,  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Zorawar  8in^  was  slain. 
His  troops,  thrown  mto  disorder, 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  his  reserve 
of  600  men  gave  themselves  up  as 
prisoners  of  war.  All  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  captured,  ana  out 
or  the  whole  army  only  1000 
escaped  alive,  and  of  tnese  700  were 
prisoners. 


The  Indian  soldfen  of  Zomwsr  Sing 
(sayi  M^or  Cunningham)  fought  under 
very  great  diaidTmntages.  Ae  battle- 
field wu  upwanli  of  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  time  mid-winter,  when 
even  the  day  temperature  never  riees 
above  the  freesing-point,  and  the  in- 
tense cold  of  night  can  only  be  borne 
by  people  wdl  covered  with  sheep-ekins 
and  surrounded  by  fires.  For  several 
nights  the  Indian  troops  had  been  ex- 
DMed  to  idl  the  btttemesi  of  the  elimate. 
Many  had  lost  the  use  of  their  fingers 
and  toes,  and  all  were  more  or  Iom  f^nost- 
bitten.  The  only  fuel  procurable  wis 
the  Tibetan  fiine,  which  yields  much 
more  smoke  than  fire,  and  the  more 
reckless  soldiers  had  actually  burned  the 
stocks  of  their  muskets  to  obtain  a  little 
temporary  warmth.  On  the  last  &tal 
day  not  one  half  of  the  men  could  handle 
their  arms,  and  when  a  few  fled  the  rush 
became  general  But  death  was  wait- 
ing for  Uiem  all,  and  the  Chinese  gave 
up  the  pumitt  to  secure  their  prisoners 
and  to  plunder  the  dead,  well  knowing 
that  the  unrelenting  frost  would  spare 
DO  one.  A  few  men  made  their  way  to 
their  brethren  at  TakU-khar,  but  that 
garrison  was  so  dismayed  by  the  defeat, 
that  they  fled  precipitately,  even  over 
the  Snowy  Mountain  range,  near  tlie 
head  of  the  Kali  River,  into  the  British 
province  of  Kumaon.  In  this  unop- 
posed flight  one  half  of  the  men  were 
killed  by  the  frosty  and  many  of  the 
remainder  lost  their  fingers  and  toes. 
These  few  and  the  prisoners  form  the 
whole  numbor  that  escaped  with  their 
lives.* 

This  expedition  cost  the  lives  of 
about  8000  Siklis,  and  5000  Ladakis 
who  accompanied  tnero.  The 
Chinese  followed  up  their  victory 
by  re-occupying  Garo,  and  in  the 
next  spring  they  entered  Lrfulak  with 
3000  men  ana  besieged  I^,  the 
capital.  The  people  of  the  country 
jomed  them  and  dreamt  once  more 
of  independence,  but  the  Sikhs 
turned  the  position  of  the  Til>etans, 
and  the  latter  were  glad  to  retire  on 
the  single  condition  that  the  old 
boundary  between  Ladak  and  China 
should  be  re-established. 


*  In  this  very  month  in  the  same  year,  1841,  the  British  army  of  about  the 
same  strength  w  as  destroyed  at  CabaL 
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"WHEN  Aunt  Deborah  is  laid  up 
« V  with  one  other  colds^alie  always 
lias  a  wonderful  accession  of  '  pro- 
priety' accompanying  the  disorder ; 
and  that  which  would  appear  to 
her  at  the  worst  a  harmless  esca' 
pade  when  in  her  usual  health  and 
spirits,  becomes  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  dye  when  seen  through  the 
medium  of  barley-broth  and  water- 
j;ruel,  these  being  Aunt  Deborah's 
mfallible  remedies  for  a  catarrh. 
Now  the  cold  in  question  had  lasted 
its  victim  over  the  Ascot  meeting, 
orer  our  pic-nic  to  Bichmond,  and 
bade  fair  to  give  her  employment 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer,  so  obstinate  was  the 
enemy  when  he  had  once  pos- 
sessea  himself  of  the  citadel ;  and 
under  these  circumstances,  I  con- 
fess it  appeared  to  me  quite  hopeless 
to  ask  her  permission  to  accompany 
Cousin  Jonn  on  a  long-promised 
expedition  to  Hampton  Kaces.  I 
did  not  dare  make  the  request 
myself,  and  I  own  I  had  great  mis- 
givings, eren  when  I  overheard  from 
my  boudoir  the  all-powerful  John 
preferring  his  petition,  which  he  did 
with  a  sort  of  abrupt  good  humour 
peculiarly  his  own. 

'Going  to  take  Xate  out  for 
another  lark,  aunt,  if  you  have  no 
objection,'  says  John,  plumping 
down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  forth- 
with proceeding  to  entangle  Aunt 
Debondi*s  knitting  into  the  most 
hopeless  confusion.  'Only  some 
quiet  races  near  town ;  all  amongst 
ourselves,  yon  know  —  gentlemen 
riders,  and  that  sort  of  thmg.' 

Aunt  Deborah,  who  is  a  good 
deal  behindhand  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  turf,  and  who  has 
set  her  face  into  a  determined  re- 
fusal when  she  hears  the  word 
'  racing,'  rather  relaxes  at  the  men- 
tion of  'gentlemen  riders,'  and  re- 
plies gravely, '  John,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  Kate.  The  girPs  wild 
after  horses  and  hounds,  and  all 
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such  nnfeminine  pursuits.  I  wonder 
you  like  to  see  it  yourself,  my  dear. 
Now  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
far  better  to  encourage  her  in 
domestic  tastes  and  amusements?  I 
give  you  my  word  she  hasn't  done 
a  bit  of  worsted-work  for  a  fort- 
ni^t.' 

John's  face  must  have  been  good 
at  this  piece  of  intelligence ;  if  there 
is  one  thing  he  hates  more  than 
another,  it  is  '  cross-stitch.'  But  he 
replied  with  exemplary  gravity  that 
'  Cousin  Kate  never  was  strong,  you 
know,  aunt,  and  she  is  ordered  to 
be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air,  with 

Slenty  of  horse  exercise,  and  this  is 
eligntful  weather  for  riding.' 

'  Well,  John,'  says  Aunt  Deborah, 
'of  course  i£  vau  don't  mind  it,  I 
needn't ;  you'u  be  the  sufferer,  my 
dear,  not  I'  (I  wonder  what  she 
meant  by  that  ?) ;  '  and  I  must  let 
her  go  if  you  choose  to  take  her, 
John.  How  like  your  father  you're 
growing,  my  handsome  boy!'  and 
Aunt  Deborah  kissed  Cousm  John 
on  the  forehead,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  they  called  to  me  to  get 
read^Ty  and  the  horses  came  round, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  we 
were  up  and  away. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  over- 
hear the  compCmentary  remarks 
made  upon  the  general  appearance 
of  White-Stockmgs,  whom  I  had 
ridden  down,  to  save  Brilliant, 
and  who,  despite  his  ugliness,  is  a 
very  hunting-looking  horse. 

'  Xooks  a  game  'un,  don't  he, 
squire?'  remarked  a  jolly-looking 
Surrey  farmer,  in  top-boots,  to  a 
dilapidated  friend  in  a  white  neck- 
cloth. '  Shouldn't  wonder  if  /te 
couldn't  kick  the  dirt  in  some  of  their 
faces,  with  that  tisht  lass  to  keep  his 
head  straight.'  The  friend  was  a 
melancholy  man,  and  nodded  his 
silent  affinnative  with  a  sigh.  I 
think,  earl^r  as  it  was,  they  had  both 
been  drinking. 

'Look  at  that   chesnut  horse!' 
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exclaimed  a  good-looking   boy  of 
some    twenty   Bummers,  wlio  had 
coached  his  own  drag  down  like  a 
second  Phaeton,  only  as  yet  with 
better  lack,  and  was  now  smoking 
a  huge  cigar  on  its  roof;  '  Isn't  he 
the  image  of  old  Paleface  P    Who's 
the  woman,  eh  P — does  nobody  know 
herP    I'll  ask  her  to  come  and  sit 
up  here.    She  looks  like  a  lady,  too/ 
he  added,  cheeking  himself;  '  never 
mind,  here  goes !'  and  he  was  jump- 
ing off  the  eoacb  to  tender  me,  I 
presume,  his  polite   invitation   in 
person,  wh^  his  arm  was  caught  by 
me  man  next  him,  who  was  no  other 
tlian  John's  friend,  Captain  Lorell. 
'  Charley,  stop!'  exclaimed  Frank, 
flushing   all    over    his   handsome 
&ce  and  temples;    'I  know  her, 
I  tell  you;  haye  a  care,  it's  Miss 
Goventry,'  and  in  another  instant 
he    had    bounded    to   the   earth, 
accosted  my  chaperon  with  a  hearty 
'Jack,  how  ^oes  itP'  and  was  deep 
in  conyersation  with  my  humble  self, 
with  his  hand  on  my  horse's  neck— 
(Frank  always    wears    such  good 
gloyes)  — •  and   his  j^easaat   coun- 
tenance beaming  with  delight  at  our 
chance  interview.  .  I  liked  the  races 
better  after  this,  and  should  have 
spent  a  happier  day,  perhaps,  with- 
out the  society  of  Mrs.  Lumleyj 
who  appeared  likewise  on  horse- 
back, quite  unexpectedly,  and  was 
riding  the    most  beautiM  brown 
mare  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.    I  quite 
wished  I  had  brought  down  iBril- 
liant,  if  only  to  have  met  her  on 
more  equal  terms.    As  we  were  the 
only  two  ladies  on  horseback,  of 
course  we  were  obliged  to  firatemize 
(if  the  weaker  sex  may  use  such  an 
expression),  as  indeed  we  must  have 
done  had  we  been  the  bitterest  foes 
on  earth,  instead  of  merely  hating 
each  other  with  common  civility. 
Mrs.  Lumley  seemed  on  particularly 
sood  terms  with  Frank  LoveU, — 
I  do  not  know  that  I  liked  her  any 
Hie  better  for  that,*-»and  expressed 
her  sentiments  and  opinions  to  the 
world  in  general  with  a  vivacity  and 
freedom  peculiarly  her  own. 

*  I  am  out  on  *  tne  sly,'  you  know,* 
she  observed,  with  an  mk  smile. 
'I  have  a  good  quiet  aunt  who 
lives  down  at  Bicmnond,  and  I  do 

r nance  there  for  a  time,  whenever 
have  been   more   than  usually 
wicked;    but  to-day  I  could  not 


resist  the  fine  weather  and  the 
crowd  and  the  fun,  and  above  all  the 
bad  company,  which  amuses  me 
mOTe  than  all  the  rest  nut  together, 
though  I  do  not  incluae  you,  Miss 
Coventry,  nor  yet  Mr.  Jones,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  must  Captain  LoveU. 
Come,  let's  ride  amongst  the  car- 
ziiffes  and  see  the  ninnies.' 

So  Mrs.  Lumley  and  Iplunged 
into  the  crowd,  leaving  frank  to 
return  to  his  drag  and  his  betting- 
book,  and  Cousin  John  somewhat 
discontentedly  to  bring  up  the  rear* 
'  After  all,  X  don't  see  much  harm 
in  Hampton,'  said  my  lively  guide, 
as  we  tlureaded  our  way  between  the 
carriages;  'though,to be  sure,  there 
are  some  very  queer-looking  people 
on  the  course.     I  could  teu  yoa 
strange   stories  of  most  of  them. 
Miss  Coventry,  only  you  wouldn't 
believe  me.    Vo  you  see  that  old, 
plainish  woman,  with  such  black 
Lair  and  eyebrows — somethine  like 
Lady  Scapegrace,  only  not  so  nand- 
Bomeas  myfavouriteenemy  P — would 
you  bdiieve   it,  she  might  many 
three  coronets  at  this  mcnnent  if  she 
chose,  and  she  wont  have  any  one 
of  them !    She  is  not  good-looking. 
Ton  can  see ;  she  can  scarcely  vnrite 
her  own  name.    She  has  no  con* 
versation,  I  happen  to  know,  for 
I  met  her   once    at  dinner,  and 
she    cannot   by   any    chance  put 
an  'H'  into  its  right  place,     xet 
men  see   something   in   her  that 
is  totally  inexplicable  to  «#,  and 
she   seema   to  have  a  mysteriona 
influence    over    all   ages   and   all 
sorts.     One    of  these    infatuated 
noblemen  is  decrepid  and  twaddling ; 
the  other  a  stem  reserved  man,  that 
up  to  forty  years  of  age  was  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  yery  impersonation 
of  common  sense.    And  the  third, 
young,  clever,   and    handsome,   a 
man  that  might   manr  half   the 
nicest  women  in  England.,  if  he  liked. 
And  why  do  you  think  «he  w<mt 
pick  andf  choose  from  such  a  tnof 
Why,  forsooth,  because  i^e  has  set 
her  stupid  heart  on  a  drunken  stock- 
broker, who  w<«t  have  a  word  to 
say  to  her,  and  would  h^e  been  here 
to-day,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  he  hadn't 
been  id&aid  <^  meeting  ker.    Well, 
there's  a  stranger  BiSey  than  thai 
about  the  girl  with  long  fair  hair  in 
the  next  carriage.    You  can  see  her 
now,  in   a  pink  bonnet,  drinking 
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'Abttj  and  soda-water— ahe  is  sap- 
posea  to  be  old  Goldfinch's  daugh- 
ter, and  he  wont  giye  her  a  farthing ; 
but  /  know  somebody  who  knows 
bis  lawyer,  and  that  girl  wUl  hare 
half  a  miUion  if  she  don't  drink 
herself  to  death  before  old  Groldfindi 
takes  hifl  defMurtnxe  from  this  wicked 
world.  She  is  beantifol  and  clever 
and  aeoomjdiahed,  and  all  the  yovng 
men  are  in  lore  with  her,  but  she 
cannot  keep  sober,  and  in  three 
years'  time  she  will  hare  lost  her 
▼oath  and  her  health  and  her 
ueolties,  and  in  all  probabili^  will 
finishinamad-honse.  There's  Frank 
LoTell  making  fiereeloye  to  her  now.' 

And  as  Siurs.  Lnmley  concluded 
with  this  amiable  remark,  I  looked 
round  for  Cousin  John,  and  rode 
away  from  her,  in  disgust  at  her 
flippancy,  and  sick  at  heart  to  think 
orsQch  a  man  as  Captain  Lorell 
wasting  his  smiles  on  such  a 
creatun».  To  be  sure,  he  only  said 
three  words  to  her,  for  when  I 
]o(^ced  round  ag&jn  at  the  carriage 
he  was  gone.  There  is  something 
▼ery  amusing  to  me  in  the  bustle  of 
ance-course;  and  vet,  after  talking 
to  Mrs.  Lumley,  tne  gloss  seemed 
to  be  only  on  the  surface.  She  had 
told  me  enough  of  the  company  to 
make  me  fancy  there  must  be  some 
strange  history  belonging  to  each. 
Like  the  man  that  saw  t&ough  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  ]M^rid, 
thanks  to  the  agencv  of  hia  familiar, 
I  thought  that  mv  demon  on  a  side- 
saddle had  taugnt  me  to  see  into 
iSkm  rerj  hearts  and  secrets  of  the 
motley  assemblage. 

There  was  a  lumdsome  girl,  with 
beaatiiul  teeth  and  neatly  braided 
hair,  and  tuck  a  Iwilliant  smile, 
attraeting  a  crowd  roxmd  her,  as  she 
aaag  oiquant  songs  in  a  sweet  deep- 
toned  yoiee  that  ought  to  have 
made  her  fortune  on  the  staffe,  if  it 
bad  been  properly  cultiyatea— sang 
them,  too,  wiw  a  look  and  manner 
that  1  hare  seldom  seen  rivalled 
Inr  the  derereat  actresses;  and  I 
tnooght  what  a  &ce  and  form  were 
wasted  here  to  make  profit  for  one 
knsre,  and  sponrt  for  some  fiffy  fools. 
As  she  accompanied  herself  on  the 
harp,  and  touched  its  string  with  a 
grace  and  expression  which  made 
amends  for  a  certain  want  of  tuition, 
I  eould  not  help  fancying  her  in  a 
dEa;wing*roQm»  suiroonded  by  ad- 


mirers, making  many  a  heart  ache 
with  her  arch  smile  and  winning 
ways.  Without  being  positive^ 
beautiful,  she  had  the  luiack  so  few 
women  possess,  of  looking  charming 
in  every  attitude  and  with  every  ex- 
pression of  countenance;  and  al- 
though her  songs  were  of  a  some- 
what fiorid  school,  yet  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that,  with  those 
natural  gifts,  and  a  i^aintive  old 
ballad,  English  or  Scotch,  such  as 
'  Annie  Lfmrie'  or  '  The  Nut-brown 
Maid,'  to  bnng  them  out  in  a 
pretty  drawing*room,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  good  dressmaker, 
dear ! — she  might  marry  a  duke,  if 
she  liked. 

And  yet  all  this  belonged  to  a 
dark,  close-shaved  ruffian,  with  silver 
rings  and  a  yellow  handkerchief 
who  scowled  and  prowled  about 
her,  and  looked  as  if  he  was 
likely  enough  to  beat  her  when 
they  got  home.  But  she  hands  up 
an  ivory  bowl  for  contributions 
amongst  the  young  dandies  on  the 
roof  of  a  neighbouring  coach,  who 
have  been  listening  open-mouthed 
to  the  Siren,  and  shillings  and  half- 
crowns,  and  a  bit  of  gold  £rom  the 
one  last  out  of  the  Bench,  pour  into 
it ;  and  she  moves  off,  to  make  way 
for  three  French  glee-maidens,  witn 
a  monkey  and  a  tambourine,  and 
the  swells  return  to  their  cigars  and 
their  betting,  and  we  are  all  atten- 
tion for  the  next  event  on  the  card, 
because  it  is  a  gentleman  rider's 
race,  and  the  performances  will  coiv- 
sequently  be  as  different  as  possible 
from  what  we  have  just  seen. 

'We'll  secure  a  ^ood  place  for 
this,  Kate/  says  Cousin  John,  edging 
his  horse  in  as  near  the  juke's 
stand  as  he  caa  get ;  '  Frank  Lovell 
has  a  mare  to  run,  and  I  have  backed 
her  for  a  sovereign.' 

'  Dear,  I  hope  she'll  win  I'  is  my 
ardent  rejoinder. 

'Thank  you,  £ate,'  says  kind 
Cousin  John,  who  concludes  I  take 
an  unusual  interest  in  his  specula- 
tions ;  and  forthwith  we  proceed  to 
criticize  the  three  animals  brought 
to  the  post,  and  to  a^ee  that  Capt. 
Lovell  s  Parachute  is  far  the  best- 
looking  of  the  lot ;  or,  as  Sir  Guy 
Scapegrace  says  to  the  well-pleased 
owner,  '  if  make  and  shape  go  for 
anything,  Frank,  she  ought  to  beat 
them  as  far  as  they  can  see.' 
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Sir  Gvj  is  chaperoning  a  strange- 
looking  party  of  men  and  women, 
who  have  been  very  noisy  since 
limcheon  time.  He  is  attired  in  a 
dose-shaved  hat  (which  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  take  off  to  me,  but  I 
looked  the  other  way),  a  white  coat, 
and  a  red  neckcloth,  the  usual 
flower  in  his  mouth  being  replaced 
for  the  occasion  by  a  larse  cigar. 
Captain  LoveU  hopes  '  I  admire  his 
mare-Hshe  has  a  look  of  Brilliant, 
from  here,  Miss  Coventry.  *  Baby 
Xarkins,'  of  the  Lancers,  is  to  ride ; 
and  Hie  Baby  will  do  her  justice,  if 
any  one  can — ^he's  far  the  best  of 
the  young  ones,  now.' 

'Do    you    mean   his    name    is 

*  Baby  P*  said  I,  much  amused ;  '  or 
that  you  call  him  so  because  he  is 
fiuch  a  child?  He  looks  as  if  he 
ought  to  be  with  mamma  still.' 

*  We  always  called  him  *  Baby'  in 
the    Lancers,*    explained     Frank, 

*  because  he  joined  us  so  rerjyowna. 
He  is  nineteen,  though  you  would 
guess  him  about  twelve,  but  he's 
got  the  brains  of  a  man  of  sixty  and 
the  nerves  of  a  giant.  Ah!  Para- 
chute, you  may  kick,  old  girl,  but 
you  wont  get  rid  of  that  child !' 

And  sure  enough  '  The  Baby '  sat 
like  a  rock,  with  a  grim  smile,  and 
.preserving  throughout  a  silence  and 
sang  frmd  whicn  nothing  seemed 
able  to  overcome.  Two  more  seedy- 
looking  animals  made  up  the  entry* 
The  limier  one  of  the  two  was  ridden 
by  a  stout  major  with  a  redundancy 
or  mustachios — ^the  other  by  a  lanky 
comet  of  Heavy  Dragoons,  who 
seemed  not  to  know  where  on  earth 
to  dispose  of  his  arms  and  legs,  be- 
sides finding  his  cap  somewnat  in. 
his  way,  and  being  much  embar- 
rassed with  his  whip.  They  gallop 
up  and  down  before  starting,  till  I 
wonder  how  any  galloping  can  be 
left  for  the  race ;  and  after  a  futile 
attempt  or  two  they  get  away.  The 
Baby  making  strong  running,  the 
stout  major  waiting  closely  upon 
his  infantine  antagonist,  while  the 
long  comet,  looming  like  a  wind- 
mill in  the  distance,  brings  up  the 
rear. 

'Parachute  still  making  running,' 
says  John,  standing  erect  in  his 
stirrups,  his  honest  face  beaming 
with  excitement — *  Woa,  horse ! — 
Stand  still,  White-Stockings — ^now 
they  reach  the  turn,  and  The  Baby 


takes  a  puU — Gad,  old  GranymedeV 
coming  up.  Well  done.  Major — 
no,  the  Old  one's  flagging,  rara- 
chute  wins.  Now  Baby! — ^now 
Major — ^the  horse ! — the  mare  !— 
Best  race  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — a 
dead  heat— Ha!  ha!  ha!'  The 
latter  explosion  of^mirth  is  due  to 
the  procrastinated  arrival  of  the 
long  comet,  who  flogs  and  works  a» 
religiously  home  as  if  he  had  a  hun- 
dred more  behind  him,  and  who 
reaches  the  weighing  enclosure  in 
time  to  ascertain  with  his  onn 
eyes  that  Gan3rmede  has  wop, 
the  lame  plater  who  rejoices  in 
that  classical  appellation  having 
struggled  home  first  by  a  head, 
'notwithstanding,'  as  the  sporting 
papers  afterwards  expressea  them- 
selves, 'the  ludicious  riding  and 
beautiful  finisn  of  that  promising 
young  iockey,  Mr.  B.  Larkins.' 
•  TheBaby'  himself,  however,  is  un- 
moved, as  usual,  nodding  to  Para- 
chute's disappointed  owner  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 
He  merely  remarks,  *  Short  of  work, 
Frank — told  you  so  afore  I  got  up  ;* 
and  putting  on  a  tiny  white  overcoat 
like  a  plaything,  disappears,  and  is 
seen  no  more. 

What  a  confusion  there  is  in  get- 
ting away.  Sir  Guy  Scapegrace 
has  a  yearly  bet  witli  the  young 
Phaeton  who  wanted  to  invite  mo 
on  his  box,  as  to  which  shall  get 
first  to  Kensington  on  their  way 
back  to  town,  x  on  would  suppose 
Sir  Guy  was  very  happy  at  home, 
by  his  anxiety  to  be  on :  the  two 
drags  are  soon  bumping  and  rolling 
and  rattling  along  the  sward.  The 
narrow  lane  through  which  thoj 
must  make  their  way  is  completely 
blocked  up  with  spring  vans,  and 
tax-carts,  and  open  carriages  and 
shut  carriages,  and  broughams  and 
landaus,  and  every  description  of 
vehicle  that  ever  came  out  of  Long- 
Acre,whilst  more  four-horse  coaches, 
with  fast  teams  and  still  faster  loads, 
are  thundering  in  the  rear.  Slangy 
reigns  supreme,  and  John  Gilpin^s 
friend,  who  had  a  'ready  wit,'  would 
here  meet  with  his  match.  Nor  are 
jest  and  repartee  (what  John  calls 
'chafi*')  the  only  missiles  bandied 
about;  toys,  knocked  ofl*'the  sticks* 
for  the  i^iirpoiie,  darken  the  air  as 
they  fly  fix)m  one  vehicle  to  another 
— and  ihe  broadside  from  a  well* 
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;inpplied  coacb,  is  like  tliat  of  a 
seventy-four.  Fan  and  good  hu- 
mour abound,  but  confusion  gets 
trorse  confounded.  Young  Phaeton's 
wheel  is  locked  with  a  market  gar- 
dener*s,  who  is  accomnanied  by  two 
sisters-in-law  and  the  suitors  of 
those  nowise  disconcerted  damsels, 
all  more  or  less  intoxicated.  Thnfl- 
less  has  his  near  leader  in  the  back 
.seat  of  a  pony-carriage,  and  Sir 
Guy's  off-wheefer  is  over  the  pole. 
John  and  I  agree  to  make  a  detour. 
Lave  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  country, 
never  mind  about  dinner,  and  so 
j;;et  back  to  London  by  moonlight. 
As  we  reach  a  quiet  sequestered 
lane,  and  inhale  the  pleasant  fra- 
grance of  the  hawthorn  —  always 
sweetest  towards  nightfall — we  hear 
A  horse's  tramp  bemnd  us,  and  are 
joined  by  Frank  Lovell,  who  ex- 
plains with  imnecessary  distinctness 
that '  he  always  makes  a  practice  of 
riding  lack  from  Hampton,  to  avoid 
the  crowd,  and  always  comes  that 
way ;'  if  so,  he  must  be  in  the  habit 
of  taking  a  considerable  detour,  but 
he  joins  our  party,  and  we  ride  home 
together. 

How  beautifully  the  moon  shone 
vpon  the  river  as  we  crossed  Slew 
^Bridge  that  calm,  silent,  summer 
night — ^how  it  flickered  through 
their  branches,  and  silvered  over 
the  old  trees ;  and  what  a  peaceful, 
lovely  landscape  it  was.  I  thought 
Frank's  low  sweet  voice  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  time  and  the  scene. 
As  we  rode  together,  John  lagging 
a  good  deal  behind  (that  bay  norse 
of  John's  never  could  walk  with 
White-Stockings),  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  I  had  misun- 
derstooa  Captain  LoveU's  character: 
what  a  deal  of  feeling — almost  of 
romaace — ^thcre  was  under  that  con- 
ventional exterior  which  he  wore 
before  the  world.  I  liked  him  so 
much  more  now  I  came  to  know 
him  better.  I  was  quite  sorry  when 
we  had  to  wish  him  'good  night,' 
ftnd  J<^  and  1  rode  thoughtfully 
home  through  the  quiet  streets.  I 
thought  my  cousin's  manner  was 
altered,  too,  though  I  scarce  knew 
how.  His  farewell  sounded  more 
constrained,  more  polite  than  usual, 
when  he  left  me  at  Aunt  Deborah's 
door ;  and  whilst  I  was  undressing^ 
I  reflected  on  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  and  tried  to  remember 


what  I  had  done  that  could  possibly 
have  displeased  good-natured  John* 
The  more  I  went  over  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  less  could  I  make 
of  it.  •  Can  it  be  possible,'  I  thought 
at   last— 'can  it  be   possible  that 

Cousin  John '  and  nere  I  popped 

out  my  candle  and  jumped  mto 
bed.  

Chapteb  VI. 

I  really  had  not  courage  to 
take  my  usual  canter  the  morn- 
ing after  Hampton  Kaces.  I  did 
not  feel  as  if  I  could  face  the 
umbrella  and  the  cigar  at  the  rails 
in '  the  Eide,'  and  yet  I  rang  the  bell 
once  for  my  maid  to  help  me  on. 
with  my  habit,  and  had  my  hand  on 
it  more  than  once  to  order  my  horse, 
but  I  thought  better  of  it;  poor 
Aunt  Deborah's  cold  was  still  bad, 
though  she  was  downstairs,  so  I 
determined  to  take  care  of  her,  in 
common  gratitude,  and  give  her  the 
advantage  of  my  agreeable  society. 
I  am  very  fond  of  Aunt  Deborah,  m. 
my  own  way,  and  I  know  there  is 
nothing  she  likes  so  much  as  a  'quiet 
morning  with  Kate.' 

The  hours  passed  off  rather  slowly 
till  luncheon  time.  I  did  forty-two 
stitches  of  worsted  work — ^I  never 
do  more  than  fifty  at  a  time  unless 
it's '  grounding ' — ^and  I  got  off  Han- 
nah More  because  Aunt  Deborah 
was  too  hoarse  to  read  to  me,  and  I 
really  cannot  read  that  excellent 
work  to  ker  without  laughing ;  but 
I  thought  luncheon  tiever  would  be 
ready,  and  when  it  did  come  1 
coulan't  eat  any.  However,  I  went 
upstairs  afterwards,  and  smoothed 
my  hair  and  set  my  collar  straight, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  Aunt  Deborah, 
give  her  usual  order  that  she  was 
'at  home'  with  her  usual  solemnly. 
I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
drawing-room  before  a  knock  at  the 
door  brought  my  heart  into  my 
mouth,  ana  our  tragic  footman  an- 
nounced '  Captain  Lovell '  in  his 
most  tragic  voice.  Inmarched  Frank, 
who  had  never  set  eyes  on  my  aunt 
in  his  life,  and  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  made  her  a  very  low  bow» 
with  a  degree  of  effrontery  that 
nothing  but  a  man  could  ever  have 
been  capable  of  assuming.  Aunt  De- 
borahdiewherself  up--andshe  really 
is  very  formidable  when  she  gets 
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on  bar  high  horse — and  looked  first 
tut  me,  and  tLeu  at  Frank,  and  then 
at  me  again,  and  I  blushed  like  a 
fool,  and  hesitated,  and  introduced 
*  Captain  Lorell '  to  '  my  aunt.  Miss 
Horsingham ;'  and  I  didn't  the  least 
know  what  to  do  next,  and  had  a 
great  mind  to  make  a  bolt  for  it  and 
run  upstairs.  But  od*  visitor  seemed 
to  have  no  misgiyings  whatever,  and 
smoothed  his  nsX  and  talked  about 
the  weather  as  if  he  had  known  us  all 
from  childhood.  I  have  often  re- 
marked that  if  you  only  deprive  a 
man  of  the  free  use  or  his  nands, 
tiiere  is  no  difficulty  which  he  is 
imable  to  face.  Give  him  something 
to  handle  and  keep  fidgetting  at,  aim 
h^  seems  immediately  to  be  in  his 
element;  never  mind  what  it  is,  a 
paner-knife,  and  a  book  to  open,  or 
a  nower  to  pull  in  pieces,  or  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  bit  of  thread  to 
amp,  or  even  the  end  of  a  stick  to 
nick,  and  he  draws  inspiraticm,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  eoji- 
versation,  from  any  and  aU  of  these 
sources. 

^  But  let  him  have  his  hands  en- 
lirely  to  himself,  eive  him  nothing 
to  'lay  hold  of,'  ana  he  is  completely 
dumb-foundered  <m  the  spot.  Here 
was  Frank  brushing  and  smoothing 
awav  at  his  hat  till  it  shone  like 
bkusk  satin,  and  facing  my  aunt 
with  a  finllantry  and  steadiness 
^eyond  all  praise;  but  I  believe 
if  X  could  have  snatched  it  away 
from  him  and  hid  it  under  the  sofii, 
he  would  have  been  routed  at  once, 
and  must  have  fled  in  utter  bewil- 
dement  and  dismay.  After  my 
aimt  had  replied  courteously  enough 
to  a  few  commonplace  observations, 
she  soaye  one  of  her  ominous  coughs, 
and  I  trembled  for  the  result. 

'  Captain  Beville,'  said  my  aunt ; 
'I  think  I  once  knew  a  family  of  your 
same  in  Hampshire ;  the  New  Forest, 
if  I  remember  rightly.' 

'Excuse  me'  said  Frank,  nowise 
diseoQoerted,  and  with  a  sly  glance 
at  me, '  my  name  is  Lovell. 

'Oh,'  replied  my  aunt,  with  a  con- 
aideiable  assumption  of  stateliness, 
'then,  a-hem.  Captain  Greville,  I 
don't  tibink  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  ^ou  before.' 
And  my  aunt  looked  as  if  she  didn't 
care  whether  she  ever  met  him  again. 
Diis  would  have  been  a  '  poser '  to 
most   people,  but    Frank    applied 


himself  diligently  to  his  hat,  and 
op^ied  the  trenches  in  his  own 
way. 

'  The  fact  is.  Miss  Horsingham,* 
said  he, '  that  I  have  taken  advan* 
tage  of  my  intimacy  with  your 
nephew,  to  call  upon  you  withcmt  a 
previous  introduction,  in  hopes  of 
ascertaining  what  has  become  of  an 
old  brother  officer  of  mine,  a  name- 
sake of  yours,  and  consequently,  I 
should  conclude,  a  relative.  There 
is,  I  believe,  only  one  family  in  Eng* 
land  of  your  name.  Excuse  me. 
Miss  Horsingham,  for  so  personal  a 
remark,  but  I  am  convinced  he  must 
have  been  a  near  connexion  from 
a  peculiarity  which  everyone  who- 
knows  luiiything  about  our  old  Eng* 
lish  families  is  aware  belong  to 
yours, — my  poor  friend  Charlie  had 
a  beautiful '  hand ;'  you,  madam,  I 
perceive,  own  the  same  advantage, 
therefore  I  am  convinced  you  must 
be  a  near  connexion  of  my  old  com- 
rade. You  may  think  n:ie  imper* 
tinent,  but  there  is  no  mistakiag 
'  the  Horsingham  hand.' ' 

Aunt  Deborah  gave  in  at  once* 
'  I  cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment any  relative  of  mine  who  is 
likely  to  have  served  with  you'  (nor 
was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  the 
warrior  aux  blanches  mains  b^ng  a 
fabulous  creation  of  wicked  Frank) ; 
'  but  I  have  no  doubt.  Captain  LoveU, 
that  you  are  correct.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  your  acquaint- 
ance, particularly  as  you  seem  so 
well  acquainted  with  our  belongin^p. 
Do  you  stay  any  length  of  time  in 
townP' 

'  I  seldom  remain  till  the  end  of 
the  season,  but  Ihis  year  I  think 
I  shall.  By  the  way,  Miss  Hor- 
singham, I  saw  a  curious  old  pic- 
ture the  other  day  in  the  west 
of  England,  purporting  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Uie  celebrated '  Ysonde 
of  Brittany,  with  the  White 
Hand' — ^in  whidb  I  traced  a  strong 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Hoar- 
sin^hams,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Yours  is,  I  believe,  an 
old  Norman  family,  and  as  I  am  a 
bit  of  an  antiquary'  (oh,  Frank! 
Frank !), '  I  consulted  my  friend.  Sir 
J.  Burke,  on  the  subject,  who  as- 
sures me  that  the  '  Le  Montants' — 
Gfodfrey  le  Montant,  if  you  remem- 
ber, distinguished  hhnself  highly  in 
the    second  crusade-*that  tke  Le 
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MontantflclaimeddireotdeflcentiTOia 
the  old  Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  con- 
sequentlj  from  the  rery  lady  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  Jloger  le 
Montant  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror,  and  although  strangely 
omitted  from  the  BoU  of  Battle 
Abbey,  doubtleia  reeeired  hurge 
mnto  of  land  in  Hampshire  from 
William;  and  two  generations  later 
we  can  trace  his  descendant.  Has o, 
in  the  same  locality,  under  uxe 
Anglicized  name  of  Horsengem, 
now  corrupted  to  Horsingham ;  of 
which  illustrious  family  you  are  of 
course  aware  yours  is  a  younger 
branch.  It  is  curious  that  the  £s- 
ting^ishing  mark  of  the  race  should 
haye  been  preserved  in  all  its, 
shapely  beauly '  (added  Frank,  with 
the  grayest  face  xK)ssible,  and 
glancmff  at  the  layender  kids) 
*throu^  so  many  chanjges  and  so 
many  successiye  generations/ 

Aunt  Deborah  was  delighted. 
'  Such  a  cleyer  young  man,  my 
dear,'  she  said  to  me  afterwards; 
*  such  manners  I  such  a  yoioe  I  ^^te 
one  of  the  old  school-— evidently 
well-read,  and  with  that  respect  for 
good  blood  which,  in  these  days,  I 
regret  to  say,  is  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete.   Kate!  I  like  him  vastly  T 

In  the  meantime  she  entered 
freely  into  conversation  with  our 
visitor,  and  before  he  went  away, 
by  which  thne  his  hat  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  ironed  '  she  hoped  he 
would  call  again ;  she  was  idways 
at  home  till  two  o'clock,  and  trusted 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  lus  company 
at  dinner  as  soon  as  she  was 
well  enough  to  get  anybody  to  meet 
him.' 

So  Frank  went  off  to  ride  in  the 
Park,  on  the  neatest  possible  brown 
hack,  for  I  saw  him  quite  plainly 
trot  round  the  corner,  as  I  went 
into  the  balcony  to  water  my  poor 
geraniums. 

Well,  I  waited  and  waited,  and 
John  never  came  for  me  as  was  his 
usual  habit,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
must  lose  my  ride,  for  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go  by  myself  in  the 
afternoons;  and  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  coax  Aunt  Deborah  to 
take  me  out  in  the  open  carriage, 
for  it  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  it 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  her  cold, 
so  we  went  dowagering  about,  and 
shopped  in  Bond-street,  and  looked 


at  some  lace  in  Begent-street,  and 
left  cards  for  Ladv  Horsioghamt 
as  in  duty  bound,  after  helping  her 
to  make  '  a  good  ball ;'  and  then  we 
went  into  lae  Bing,  and  I  looked 
and  looked  everywhere,  but  I  could 
not  see  anything  like  Frank  or  his 
brown  hack.  To  be  sure  the  Bide 
was  as  crowded  as  a  fair.  But  I 
did  see  Cousin  John,  and  I  must 
say  it  was  too  bad  of  him  to  keep 
me  waiting  and  watching  all  the 
afternoon,  and  then  never  to  take 
the  trouble  of  sending  a  note  or  a 
message,  but  to  start  off  by  himself^ 
and  escort  Miss  Molasses,  as  if  he 
was  her  brother  at  leasts  if  not  a 
nearer  relation.  Miss  MolasseSy 
forsooth  I  with  her  lackadaisiccd 
ways  and  her  sentimental  nonsense^ 
ana  that  goose  John  taking  it  all  in 
open-mouthed,  as  if  she  was  an 
angel  upon  earth.  Well,  at  all 
events  she  don't  ride  like  me. 
Such  a  future  I  never  saw  on  a 
horse!  all  (m  one  side,  like  tho 
handle  of  a  teapot,  bumping  when 
she  trots,  and  wobbling  when  she 
canters,  with  braiding  all  over  her 
habit,  and  a  white  feather  in  her 
hat,  and  gauntlet  gloves  (of  course 
one  may  wear  gauntlet  gloves  for 
hunting,  but  that's  not  London)^ 
and  her  sallow  face.  People  call 
her  interesting,  but  I  call  her 
bilious;  and  a  wretched  lon^-legged 
Bosinante,  with  round  rems  and 
tassels,  and  a  netting  over  its 
ears,  and  a  head  like  a  fiddle-case, 
and  no  more  action  than  a  camp* 
stool.  Such  a  couple  I  never  he^ 
held.  I  wonder  John  wasn^ 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  her,  in« 
stead  of  leaning  his  hand  upon  has 
horse's  neck,  and  looking  up  in  her 
face  with  his  broad  honest  snule, 
and  taking  no  more  notice  of 
her  sister  Jane,  who  is  a  clever 
^1,  yritii  something  m  her,  than 
if  she  had  been  we  froom.  I 
was  ]ffOvoked  with  lum  beyond 
all  patience.  Had  it  been  Mrs* 
Lumley,  for  instance,  I  could  have 
understood  it,  for  she  certainly  is  a 
ehattr  amusing  woman,  though 
dreadfully  bold,  and  it  w  a  i^emate 
to  see  her  canter  up  the  Park,  hi 
her  close-fitting  habit  and  her  neat 
hat,  with  her  beautiful  round  figure 
swaying  gracefully  to  every  motioa 
of  her  none,  yet  so  imperceptibly 
that   you  could  fancy  she  might 
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balance  a  glassful  of  water  on  her 
bead  without  spilling  a  drop.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  brown  mare,  the 
only  animtu  in  London  I  coret,  who 
is  nerself  a  picture ;  such  action ! 
such  a  mouth  I  and  such  a  shape  I 
I  coased  Aunt  Deborah  to  wait 
near  Apsley  House,  on  purpose  that 
we  might  see  her  before  we  left  the 
Park,  and  sure  enough  we  did  see 
her,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  a 
swarm  of  admirers,  and  next  to  ner, 
positiyely  next  to  her,  Frank  Loyell, 
on  the  yery  brown  hack  that  had 
been  standmg  an  hour  at  our  door. 
He  saw  me  too,  and  took  his  hat 
ofP,  and  she  said  something  to  him, 
and  they  both  laughed  I 

I  asked  Aimt  Deborah  to  go 
home,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and 
the  eyening  air  was  not  yery  good 
for  her  poor  cold.  I  did  not  feel 
well  myself  somehow,  and  when 
dear  aunty  told  me  I  looked  pale, 
I  was  forced  to  confess  to  a  slight 
headache.  I  am  not  subject  to  h>w 
Bi>irits  generally,  I  haye  no  patience 
with  a  woman  that  is,  but  of  course 
one  is  sometimes  a  little  'out  of 
sorts,'  and  I  confess  I  did  not  feel 
quite  up  to  the  mark  that  eyening,  I 
cannot  tell  why.  If  John  flatters 
himself  it  was  because  he  behayed 
so  brutally  in  disappointing  me,  he 
is  yery  much  mistaken ;  and  as  for 
Captain  Loyell,  I  am  sure  he  may 
ride  with  anybody  he  likes,  for  what 
I  care.  I  wonder,  with  all  his 
cleyemess,  he  can't  see  how  that 
woman  is  only  laughing  at  him. 
Howeyer,  it's  no  business  of  mine. 
So  I  went  into  my  boudoir,  and 
drank  some  tea,  and  then  locked 
myself  in,  and  had  a  '  good  cry.' 

Chafteb  "VII. 

It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the 
London  season  comes  to  an  end. 
And  in  fact  it  is  dijOGlcult  to  say 
when  its  tide  is  really  at  the  flood. 
Single  men — and  they  are  necessary 
ingredients  for  gaiety  whereyer 
there  are  young  iMies— single  men 
seldom  go  to  town  much  before  the 
Derby;  then  oomes  Ascot,  for 
which  meeting  they  leaye  the  me- 
tiopolis,  and  enjoy  some  quiet 
retreat  in  the  nei^hbourkooa  of 
Windsor,  taking  with  them  many 
portables  and  what  tkef^  call  a 
*dog   cook.'    After  Ascot,  people 


beein  to  think  about  going  away, 
and  before  you  know  where  you 
are,  three  more  weeks  haye  elapsed, 
and  it  is  July.  Dear,  what  a  scatter 
there  is  then !  some  ofl*  to  Norway, 
some  to  Cowes,  some  to  Caithness, 
and  some  to  Galway.  Those  that 
remain  for  Groodwooa  are  sure  to  go 
to  Newmarket,  and  the  man  who 
sticks  religiously  to  the  payement, 
and  resists  the  allurements  of  all 
the  aboye-mentioned  resorts,  only 
does  so  because  he  is  meditating  a 
trip  to  California,  Kamtschatka,  or 
the  Becky  Mountains,  and  is  so  pre- 
occupied with  portable  soup,  patent 
saddle-bags,  bowie-kniyes,  and  re- 
yolyers,  that  he  might  just  as  well 
be  at  his  ultimate  destination  in 
person,  for  all  the  benefit  one  gets 
from  his  society.  I  confess  I  don't 
lUce  the  end  of  the  season.  You 
keep  on  trying  to  be  gay,  whilst 
your  friends  are  dropping  off,  and 
disappearing  one  by  one.  Like  the 
suryiyor  in  some  horrid  pestilence, 
you  know  your  time  must  come  too, 
but  you  shut  your  eyes  to  the  cer- 
tainty, and  greet  eyery  fresh  depar- 
ture with  a  gaiety  more  forced  and 
a  smile  more  and  more  hopeless. 

Well,  my  London  season  too  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  and  I  confess 
I  had  enjoyed  it  yery  much.  What 
with  my  morning  gallops  and  after- 
noon saunters  (for  John  had  re- 
turned to  his  iJlegiance,  and  came  to 
take  me  out  res^larly,  although  he 
always  joined  Miss  Molasses'  party 
when  we  got  into  the  Park),  what 
with  Aunt  Deborah's  tiresome  cold, 
which  obliged  me  to  go  about  a 
good  deal  by  myself,  and  the  agree- 
able society  of  Frank  Loyell — ^who 
neyer  missed  an  opportunity  of 
being  with  us — I  had  been  yery 
happy,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  to 
think  it  was  all  so  soon  to  come 
to  an  end.  John  was  already 
talking  of  a  fishing  excursion  to 
Norway,  and  actualfy  proposed  that 
I  should  accompany  him,  an  arrange- 
ment which  Aunt  Deborah  declared 
'was  totally  impracticable,'  and 
which  I  confess  I  do  not  myself 
think  would  haye  been  a  yery  good 
plan.  ^  I  had  made  seyeral  pleasant 
acquaintances,  amongst  whom  I 
may  number  Lady  Scapegrace,  that 
much-maligned  dame  having  taken 
a  great  fiucy  to  me  eyer  after  the 
aflttir  of  the  Dull,  and  proving,  when 
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I  came  to  know  her  better,  a  very 
different  person  from  what  the 
world  gave  her  credit  for  being. 
With  all  her  faults^-the  chief  of 
which  were  an  nnoontrollable  tem- 
per and  much  too  strong  feelings 
for  the  nineteenth  centnrj — she 
had  a  warm  affectionate  heart,  and 
was  altogether  an  energetic  straight- 
forward woman,  Terj  much  in 
earnest,  whether  for  good  or  for 
eril.  Bat  there  was  one  thing  that 
vexed  me  considerably,  amongst  all 
my  re^ts  for  past  pleasures  and 
castles  in  the  air  for  the  future,  and 
this  was  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Loyell.  What  did  he  meanP  I 
couldn't  make  him  out  at  aJl.  One 
day  calling  on  my  aunt  at  eleven  in 
tiie  mormng  and  stapn^  to  lun- 
cheon, and  making  himself  so 
agreeable  to  her,  and  bringing 
bouquets  of  the  loveliest  flowers 
(which  1  know  came  from  Harding's 
or  else  direct  from  Covent  Garden) 
to  me,  and  then  going  away  as  if  he 
had  fifty  more  things  to  say,  and 
lingering  over  his  farewell  as  if  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
China,  instead  of  May-fair,  and 
joining  me  again  in  the  Park,  and 
asking  me  if  I  was  going  to  the 
opera,  and  finding  out  all  my  en- 
gagements and  intentions,  as  if  he 
couldn't  possibly  live  five  minutes 
out  of  my  sight,  and  then  perhaps 
never  coming  near  us  for  days  to- 
gether, till  even  my  aunt '  wondered 
what  had  become  of  that  pleasant 
Captain  Lovell,'  and  when  he  met 
me  in  the  Park  taking  off  his  hat 
with  a  civil  bow,  as  if  we  had  only 
been  introduced  the  night  before; 
all  this  I  couldn't  make  out,  and 
I  didn't  half  like,  as  I  told 
Lady  Scapegrace  one  hot  morning 
sitting  with  her  in  her  boudoir.  I 
was  a  good  deal  at  Lady  Scape- 
grace's now,  and  the  more  so  because 
that  was  the  place  of  all  others  at 
which  I  was  least  likely  to  meet 
Sir  Guy.  'Men  are  so  uncertain, 
my  dear,'  said  her  ladyship,  sitting  in 
a  morning  deshabille,  with  her  long 
black  hair  combed  straight  out  over 
her  shoulders,  and  reacning  nearly 
to  her  knees;  'ifyou  ask  me  candidly 
whether  he  meant  anything,  I  tell 
you  I  think  Frank  Lovell  a  shocking 
flirt.'  'JTiWri  replied,  half  crying 
with  vexation, '  it's  time  enough  for 
him  to  Jliri  with  me  when  I  give 


him  any  encouragement;  but  I 
don't,  Lady  Scapegrace,  and  I  never 
will.  1  hope  I'm  too  proud  for 
that.  Only  when  a  man  is  always 
in  one's  pocket  wherever  one  goes, 
when  he  sends  one  bouquets,  and 
rides  out  in  the  rain  to  get  one's 
bracelet  mended,  and  watches  one 
from  a  comer  of  the  room  if  one 
happens  to  be  dancing  with  any- 
boay  else,  and  looks  phased  when 
one  is  dull,  and  cross  when  one 
laughs ;  why,  he  either  does  prefer 
or  ought  to  prefer  one's  society  to 
that  of  Miss  Molasses  and  Mrs. 
Lumley,  and  that  is  why  I  tell 
you  I  can't  quite  make  out  Captain 
LoveU.' 

'  Don't  talk  of  that  odious  woman,' 
exclaimedLady  Scapegrace,  between 
whom  and  Mrs.  Lunuey  there  was 
a  polite  feud  of  some  gears'  standing : 
'  sue  is  ready  and  willing  to  jump 
down  Frank  Lovell's  throat,  or  any 
one  else's  for  the  matter  of  that,  so 
bold  as  she  is,  and  so  utterly  re- 
gardless— such  stories,  my  dear; 
but  take  my  advice,  Kate,  ^lay 
that  cheerful  cousin  of  yours  against 
Master  Frank.  I  never  knew  it 
fail  yet,  if  vou  only  go  the  right 
way  to  work.  Men  are  not  only 
very  vain,  but  very  jealous ;  don't 
let  him  think  you  are  going  to  marrtf 
your  cousin,  or  he  may  consider  it 
a  capital  arrangement,  and  a  sort  of 
matter-of-course  affair  which  is  all 
in  his  favour.  Men  like  Frank 
always  prefer  other  people's  pro- 
perty, and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  you  if  you  were  not  single,  so 
don't  be  going  to  marry  Mr.  Jones, 
but  lust  appeal  to  him  about  everv 
eartnly  thing  you  do  or  say,  look 
after  him  when  he  leaves  the  room 
as  if  you  couldn't  bear  him  out  of 
vour  sight.  Get  Frank  to  abuse 
him  if  you  can,  and  then  fieht  his 
battles  fiercely,  and  directly  the 
latter  thinks  there  is  a  rival  m  the 
field,  he  will  be  down  on  his  knees, 
you  mark  my  words,  in  two  days' 
time  at  the  furthest.  I  think  1 
ought  to  know  what  men  are,  my 
dear'  (and  to  do  Lady  Scapegrace 
justice,  she  had  studied  that  variety 
of  the  creation  to  some  purpose, 
or  she  was  much  maligned) :  *  I  know 
that  they  can't,  any  of  them,  see 
three  yards  before  their  noses,  and 
that  you  can  turn  and  twist  them 
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which  way  you  will  if  you  only  go 
upon  this  principle— tliat  they  are 
full  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  and 
totally  deficient  in  brains.' 

'  But  I'm  sure  Captain  Lorell's  a 
derer  man/  said  I,  nofc  disposed  to 
come  to  quite  such  sweepmf;  con- 
elusions  as  those  of  my  momtress ; 
'and — and — I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I  care  about  him.  Lady  Scape- 
grace ;  but  still,  it  mightn't  answer 
with  Am,  and — and — I  shouldn't 
like  to  lose  him  altogether.' 

'Pooh!  lose  him— fiddlestick!' 
rejoined  her  ladyship;  *  you'll  see. 
Sie  is  to  join  our  party  at  Green- 
wich this  afltemoon;  by  the  way, 
when  Sir  Guy  heard  you  were 
coming,  he  proposed  to  d^ive  us  all 
down  on  that  horrid  coach,  but  I 
told  him  we  should  be  taken  for  the 
people  that  usnaUy  occupy  it,  and 
nothing  should  in£ice  me  to  go,  so 
that  plan  was  given  up.  But  you 
and  1  will  eo  down  in  tne  barouche, 
and  111  calf  for  you,  and  we'll  take 
Mr.  Jones  with  US;  and  mind  you're 
very  civil  to  him,  and  only  notice 
the  other  in  a  quiet  good-humoured 
way,  for  he  mustn't  think  you  do  it 
out  of  pique,  and  before  the  white- 
bait is  on  the  table,  you'll  see  he'll 
be  a  different  man.  But  now  you 
must  go— there's  a  dear.  I'll  call 
for  you  at  five — ^it's  too  bad  to  turn 
you  out,  but  I'm  never  at  home  to 
any  one  between  three  and  half-past 
four — good-bye,  dear,  good-bye.' 

And  Lady  Scapegrace  kissed  me 
most  afiectionateiy,  and  promised 
to  call  for  me  punctually  at  five,  till 
which  hour  I  cannot  make  out  why 
her  time  was  always  engaged. 

As  I  tripped  downstairs,  hoping 
to  make  my  escape  without  being 
attended  by  the  whole  establishment 
to  open  the  house-door,  whom 
shoula  I  come  across  but  odious 
Sir  Guy,  in  a  sort  of  scarlet  fancy 
dress,  which  I  concluded  was  his 
morning  *  d^ni-toilette/  He  ac- 
tually had  the  effrontery  to  propose 
that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the 
stable,  and  that  he  should  then 
*8how  me  his  boudoir,  hey  P  You 
look  like  a  rose  this  mommg.  Miss 
Coventxy,  should  like  to  transplant 
you—what  P*  and  whilst  he  etood 
dodging  and  grinning  on  the  stairs, 
I  managed  to  slip  by  him,  and  get 
safe  into  the  street.  I  wonder 
when  men  think  they  are  beginning 


to  f^w  old;  I  am  sure  Sir  Guy^ 
fancies  he  is  stiU  in  the  fiower  of 
his  youth*  and  so  charming  that 
nobody  can  resist  him. 

What  a  pleasant  day  we  had! 
Only  we  four, — ^Lady  Scapegrace, 
Cousin  John,  Captain  LoveD,  and  L 
We    went  down  in  Lady  Scape- 

S*ace'a  barouche,  and  walked  in 
reenwich  Park,  and  adjourned  to 
a  nice  room  with  a  bay  window,  and 
such  a  look-out  over  the  river, 
blushing  rose  colour  in  the  evening 
sun.  And  the  whitebait  was  so 
good,  and  the  champagne-cup  so 
nice,  and  we  were  all  in  such  spirits, 
and  Frank  was  so  kind  and  atten* 
tive  and  agreeable,  I  couldn't  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  cross  to  him; 
so  it  ended  in  our  making  up  any 
little  imaginary  differences  we  may 
have  had,  and  becoming  better 
friends  than  ever.  As  we  sat  in 
the  balcony  over  the  rivex^— the  two 
ffentlemen  smoking  their  after* 
dinner  cigars  and  we  ladies  sipping 
our  coffee, — I  thought  I  had  never 
enjoyed  an  evening  so  much ;  and 
even  John,  who  was  generally  dread- 
fully afiraid  of  Lady  Scapegrace,  be* 
came  quite  lively  and  gsulant  (for 
him),  and  they  laughed,  and  talked, 
and  joked  about  all  sorts  of  things, 
while  Frank  leant  over  my  shoulder, 
and  conversed  more  gravely  than 
was  his  habit,  and  I  listened,  and 
thoueht  him  pleasanter  even  than 
usual.  By  the  way,  that  lilac 
bonnet  never  quite  lost  the  odour 
of  tobacco  afterwards. 

'  How  <][uick  the  time  passes,'  said 
Frank,  with  almost  a  sigh.  *  Can't 
we  do  anything  to  put  off  horrid 
London,  and  home,  and  bed — let's 
all  go  to  Vauxhalll' 

'What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Jones?' 
inquired  Lady  Scapegrace,  who  was 
always  ready  for  a  lark — 'you're 
our  chaperon  you  know;  do  you 
think  you  can  be  responsible  P' 

'Oh  yes,  John,'  I  exclaimed; 
'you  promised  to  take  me  once 
before  the  end  of  the  season;  we 
shall  never  have  such  another 
chance/ 

'  This  is  a  capital  night  to  go,'  re- 
nu&rked  Frank,  '  because  there  is  a 
new  riding-woman,  and.  you  can 
take  a  lesson,  Miss  Coventry,  in 
case  you  should  wish  to  perform 
in  puolic'  Cousin  John  could  not 
possibly  hold  out  against  all  three. 
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and  ahhoiifi^  I  think  in  his  Iiesrt 
he  did  not  entirely  approre,  the 
eaniage  was  ordered,  tne  bill  paid, 
and  we  were  rolling  along  throng^ 
the  cool  sunmer  night  en  nmie 
for  Vanzhall. 

*  My  dear/  said  Lady  Scapegrace 
to  me,  as  we  sidled  through  i£d  en* 
tranee  of  that  place  of  amnsement, 
and  the  gentlemen  remained  behind 
to  par,  *  you  are  doing  anything 
but  wnat  I  told  yon ;  scsrcely  three 
words  hare  yon  spoken  to  yonr 
ooosin,  who,  by  the  wsy,  is  Tery 


{deasant-^I  think  I  shall  take 
upp  and  improTe  him  on  my  own 
account ;  but  as  ior  you,  my  dear, 
I  can  see  plainly  it's  all  OTcr  with 
yew!* 

'And  Tou  reo/Zy leave  town  to- 
monowP  said  Fnmk, as  we  walked 
arm-in-ann  up  one  of  those  shaded 
alleys  which  lead  to  the  '  Hermit»' 
or  the  '  Gip^,'  or  some  other  ex- 
euse  for  a  tete^a-tvie,  not  too  much 
pnder  the  lamps.  By  the  way,  why 
is  it  that  a  party  never  can  keep  to- 
gether at  YauuiallP  Ladr  Scape* 
pace  and  I  had  particularly  stipu* 
lated  that  we  were  not  to  separate 
nnder  any  circumstances.  'What- 
erer  happens,  do  let  us  keep  to- 
gether,' we  mutually  implored  at 
bast  ten  times  during  the  first  five 
minutes,  and  yet  no  sooner  did  we 
pair  off  arm-in-arm,  than  the  dis- 
tance began  gradually  to  increase, 
till  we  found  ourselves  '  in  couples,' 
totally  independent  of  each  otner's 
proccNsdings.  In  this  manner  we 
saw  the  horsemanship,  and  the 
acrobats,  and  the  man  with  the 
globe,  and  all  the  other  eccen- 
tricities of  the  circus.  I  really 
think  I  could  have  ridden  quite  as 
nicely  as  Madame  Bose  d'Amour, 
had  1  been  mounted  on  an  equaUy 
well-broken  animal  with  the  one 
which  curveted  and  caracoled  under 
that  much  roused  and  widely- 
smiling  dame.  Tney  do  look  pret^, 
too,  at  a  littie  distance,  these  his- 
Irionie  horsewomen,  with  their 
trappiDgs,  and  their  spangles,  and 
thenr  costume  of  Francis  I.  I  often 
wonder  whether  people  really  rode 
out  hawking,  got  up  so  entirely  re- 
gardless of  expense,  in  the  days  of 
the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  From 
the  horsemanship  we  went  to  see 
the  people  dance,  which  they  did 
widi  a  degree  of  vigour  and  hilarity 


such  as  might  be  introduced,  in  a 
modified  form,  with  great  advantage 
inioffoodwoaeW:  and  here  we  came 
across  Cousin  John  and  Lady  Scape- 
grace, just  in  time  to  witness  a  short 
and  abrupt  interview  between  the 
latter  and  Sir  Ghiy.  Yes — ^there 
was  Sir  Guy,  witii  tiie  flower  in  his 
mouth  and  all — dancing,  actually 
dancing — and  he  can't  be  much  less 
than  sixty — ^with  a  little  smart  lady 
wearing  the  most  brilliant  colour, 
and  the  blackest  eye-lashes,  and  the 
reddest  lips,  and  the  lightest  eyes 
I  ever  saw  upon  a  human  being. 
The  littie  lady,  whose  hair  moreover 
was  dressed  a  Vlmperairice,  thereby 
imparting  additional  boldness  to  a 
countenance  not  remsrkablefor  mo- 
desty, frisked  and  whisked  round 
Sir  Guy  with  a  vivacity  that  must 
have  been  of  Parisian  erowth ;  whilst 
the  baronet  laboured  ponderously 
along  with  true  British  determina- 
tion, like  a  man  who  habitually 
wears  very  thick  shoes,  and  is  used 
to  take  his  own  time.  In  the  course 
of  his  evolutions  he  brought  his  foot 
down  heavily  on  tbe  skirt  of  a  lady's 
dress,  and  turning  round  to  apolo- 
gise, found  himself  face  to  face  with 
his  wife !  To  do  him  justice  he  was 
not  the  least  taken  aback — anger 
rather  than  confusion  seemed  to  be 
his  dominant  feeling ;  and  althou^ 
he  tried  to  smother  a  rising  oath  m 
a  laugh,  or  rather  a  grin — it  was 
such  a  muscular  contraction  of  the 
mouth  as  does  not  give  we  the  idea 
of  a  smile. 

'Come  out  for  a  lark,  too,  my 
lady  P  hey  P'  said  the  baronet,  stu- 
diously interposing  his  large  person 
between  'my  lady  and  his  partner. 
*  Beminds  one  of  Paris  ;  dance  with 
anybody,  whether  one  knows  them 
or  not ;'  and  Sir  Guy  tried  to  look 
as  if  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
with  indifferent  success.  But  Lady 
Scapegrace's  face  was  a  perfect 
study ;  I  never  saw  a  countenance 
so  expressive  of  scorn  — intense 
scorn — and  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
not  so  much  of  him  as  of  herself. 

<  I  am  glad  you  amuse  yourself. 
Sir  Guy,'  she  said  very  quietly,  but 
her  lip  was  as  white  as  ashes  while 
she  spoke.     *  I  should  think  this 

5 lace  must  suit  you  exactly.  Mr. 
ones,  we  shall  be  late  for  the  fire- 
works/ and  she  swept  on,  taking  no 
further   notice  of  the  discomfited 
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Sir  GcMj,  wbilst  Frank  and  I  fol- 
lowed in  her  wake,  feeling  rather 
awkward  even  at  witnessing  this 
ill-timed  rencontre. 

'And  so  you  leave  London  to-* 
morrow,  Miss  Coventry/  said  Frank, 
and  I  thoufi;ht  his  voice  shook  a 
little  whilst  ne  spoke.  '  I  shall  ride 
down  Lowndes-street  every  day,  and 
think  how  deserted  it  looks ;  no  more 
walks  in  the  morning  for  me — ^no 
more  pleasant  rides  in  the  after- 
noons ;  I  shall  send  mv  hacks  home 
and  sulk  by  myself,  for  I  shall  be 
miserable  when  my  friends  are 
gone.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Co- 
ventry— '  I  listened,  all  attention ; 
how  could  I  tell  what  he  might  not 
be  going  to  say — *do  you  know 
that  I  have  never  had  courage  to  ask 
you  something  till  to-ni^ht — '  (good- 
ness! I  thought,  now  it's  coming, 
and  my  heart  beat  as  it  does  when 
I'm  going  out  hunting)-^'!  want 
you  to  give  me* — (a  lock  of  my  hair, 
thinks  I;  wein^I  don't  know- 
perhaps  I  may) — *  I  want  you  to 
give  me — Miss  Horsingham's  re- 
ceipt for  making  barley-water ;  but 
I  know  it's  a  lon^  business  to  write 
out,  and  I'm  afraid  of  being  trouble- 
some.' So  that  was  all !  was  it  P  I 
felt  half-inclined  to  laugh,  and  more 
than  half-inclined  to  cry,  but,  turn- 
ing round,  I  was  somewhat  consoled 
to  find  Lady  Scapegrace  and  her 
cavalier  close  behmd  us,  and  I  do 
confess  I  rather  attributed  Frank's 
extremely  moderate  request  to  their 
immediate  vicinity:  there  was  no 
onportunity  however  of  renewing 
the  subject.  John  had  said  all  he 
had  to  say  to  his  companion ;  John 
soon  gets  high  and  dry  with  these 
smart  ladies,  and  they  seemed  mu- 
tuaUy  tired  of  each  otner,  so  we  got 
the  carriage,  and  took  our  departure, 
Frank  pressing  mv  hand  as  ne  bade 
me  farewell,  and  whispering  '  au 
revoir.  Miss  Coventry ;  something 
tells  me  it  wont  be  very  long  before 
we  meet  again.'  What  could  he 
meanP 

Chjlpteb  Vin. 

It  was  melancholv  work  to  glide 
out  of  London  by  tnelast  train,  and 
to  think  that  one's  gaieties  were 
over  for  that  summer,  and  that 
there  was  notliing  to  look  forward 
to,  till  the  hunting  season,  but  Dan- 


gerfield  and  Lady  Horsingham,  and 
the  wearisome  monotony  of  a  regular 
country-house  life.  Aunt  Deborah 
and  I  settled  ourselves  comfortably 
in  a  roomy  first-class  carriage,  she 
with  her  Knitting,  and  I  with  the 
last  Pufick, — ^in  which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  portrait  of  a  dandy,  the  very 
image  of  Frank  Lovell — andprepared 
for  our  journey,  as  ladies  generally 
do,  by  arranging  multifarious  out- 
works of  smellmg  bottles,  shawls, 
reticules,  parasols,  &c.,  without 
which  paraphernalia  no  well-bred 
woman  can  possibly  travel  a  hundred 
yards.  I  confess  1  dreaded  the  trip . 
I  was  too  weU  aware,  by  experience, 
that  a  railway  always  makes  Aunt 
Deborah  rather  cross,  and  me  very 
sleepy,  so  I  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  1  was  not  disappointed.  Before 
we  had  fairly  lefb  the  outskirts  of 
London,  I  saw,  by  the  way  in  which 
my  aunt  laid  down  her  knitting,  and 
the  ominous  cough  or  two  in  which 
she  indulged,  tluit  I  was  in  for  a 
lecture,  and  sure  enough,  just  as  we 
emerged  on  the  open  fields,  and 
began  to  smell  the  fresh  country 
air,  it  began. 

'  Kate,'  said  my  aunt,  '  as  we  are 
going  to  a  very  regular  and  well- 
conducted  establishment,  I  think  it 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  as  regards  your 
past  conduct.' 

'  Good  gracious,  aunt,'  I  replied, 
quite  frightened,  'what  have  I 
done?' 

'  My  dear,'  said  my  aunt,  '  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  going  on  lately 
that  I  had  taken  no  notice  of,  but 
it  don't  follow  that  I  should  approve 
of  it  any  more  than  John.' 

'And  what  has  John  got  to  do 
with  it,  I  should  like  to  know  P'  I 
rejoined,  firing  up  on  the  instant, 
for  such  a  chance  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  was 
not  to  be  neglected, — '  John,  in- 
deed! I'm  sure,  aunt,  John  en- 
courages me  in  all  my  u^feminine 
Eursuits,  as  you  call  them ;  and  if 
e  has  been  telling  tales,  or  setting 
you  against  me,  I'll  soon  let  him 
Inow  what  I  think  of  such  conduct 
— ^I'll  soon  tcU  him  that  I'm  not 
going  to  be  accountable  to  him ;  in- 
dyd,  that  I'm  not  going  to — ' 

^Hush,  my  dear,  said  Aunt  De- 
borah, '  there  is  no  occasion  for  all 
this  animosity  against  John.    After 
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all,  it  is  yerv  natnral,  poor'  fellotr, 
that  he  should  feel  aggrieved  and 
annoyed;  there's  that  Captain 
LoTell — ^I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he's  not  an  agreeable,  well-informed 
joung  man, — ^bnt  there  he  is,  comino^ 
to  see  us  at  all  hours — riding  with 
you  in  the  Park — ^whispering  to  you 
at  the  Opera-— bringing  you  new 
mnsio  and  old  china  and  fresh 
flowers,  and  conducting  himself 
altogether  as  if  he  was  either  your 
accepted  suitor  or  mine,  and  I  don't 
thint:  the  latter  yery  likely,  Kate ; 
whereas,  you  know  «fohn —  my  aunt 
stopped  snort,  the  ringing  of  a  beU, 
ana  loud  exclamations  of  'Trotter's- 
heath!  Trotter*s-heath !  all  out  for 
Sheepshanks,  Fleecyfold,  and  Mar- 
ket-Muddlebury/  announced  that 
we  had  arrived  at  the  Mnddlebury 
Junction;  and  the  opportune  en- 
trance into  the  carria^eof  a  stranger, 
who  seemed  extremely  anxious  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  a  brace  of 
pointers  that  accompanied  him, 
effectually  prevented  my  aunt  from 
proceeding  with  her  discourse,  while 
the  dead  silence  which  followed  the 
renewed  puffing  of  the  engine  and 
vibration  of  the  train  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  studying  attentively 
the  person  and  features  of  our  new 
fellow-traveller.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  a  man  so  freckled  in  my 
life ;  even  the  backs  of  his  hands  (for 
he  wore  no  gloves,  I  should  think 
didn'^  even  know  hU  number!), 
were  studded  with  spots  till  you 
could  have  hardly  put  a  pin's  point 
on  a  place  free  from  this  norria  dis- 
iigurement.  His  face,  too,  was  like 
a  plum  pudding,  on  which  the  fruit 
has  been  showered  with  a  most 
liberal  hand ;  but  the  features  were 
good,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  red 
hair,  a  little  grizzled,  and  his  stiff 
red  whiskers,  the  brisht  blue  eyes 
and  white  teeth  would  have  almost 
entitled  him  to  bo  considered  '  hand- 
some.' Ho  had  a  strong,  stiff-built 
figure,  about  the  middle  size,  well 
made  for  everything  but  dancing, 
and  large  useful  feet  encased  in  the 
stoutest  doubled-soled  shooting 
shoes.  The  latter  articles  of  cos- 
tume proved  him  at  once  to  be  a 
country  gentleman.  Every  one 
must  liave  remarked  thiapeciiliarity 
in  that  enviable  class.  Ijieir  attii^, 
particnlarly  as  regards  the  lower 
man,  is  invariably  of  a  nature  to 


defy  the  utmost  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  is  worn  totally  irre- 
spective of  the  season  or  the  pur- 
suit in  which  the  owner  may  chance 
to  be  engaged  at  the  time.  But 
even  independent  of  these  tell-tales, 
the  stranger's  social  position  was 
easily  enouf^h  discerned  by  the 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated 
'along  the  line,'  and  the  title  of 
'Squire,'  which  greeted  him  from 
guurds,  porters,  and  bookkeepers  at 
every  station  we  passed.  So  humane 
a  master  of  dumb  animals,  or  one 
so  fidgetty  as  to  their  welfare,  I 
never  came  across ;  and  this,  I  con- 
fess, prepossessed  me  in  his  favour. 
Every  time  the  train  stopped,  out 
jumped  our  fellow-traveller,  and  off 
ne  went  to  a  certain  van  containing 
his  treasures,  from  which  he 
emerged  with  a  very  red  face,  and 
a  constantly  repeated  apology  for 
disturbing  me  on  his  return  to  his 
seat.  Despite  of  his  thick  shoes 
and  his  freckles,  I  could  see  the  man 
was  a  gentleman ;  but,  dear  me ! 
what  a  contrast  to  the  smart  gentle- 
men I  had  lately  been  accustomed 
to  meet.  Bevond  a  'beg  your 
pardon,  I  fear"  I'm  yery  much  in 
your  way,'  accompanied  by  such  a 
vivid  blush  as  can  be  performed  only 
by  a  red-haired  man,  the  Squire  did 
not  venture  on  any  communication, 
either  with  me  or  my  aunt ;  and 
with  the  latter's  lecture  fresh  in  my 
mind,  I  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
dare  to  take  tlie  initiative  by 
dropping  my  gloves,  or  pretending 
I  couldn't  pull  up  the  window,  or 
an}r  other  little  lady-like  manoeuvre 
which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  tem- 
porary intimacy,  and  oflen  furnishes 
one  With  an  agreeable  hour's  conver- 
sation. I  can  not  see  why  one 
should  sit '  mum'  opposite  the  same 
persons  for  miles,  merely  because 
one  has  never  been  introduced. 

When  we  arrived  at  length  at  the 
Dangerfield  station,  where  Lady 
Horsineham's  emblazoned  coach 
and  fatnorses  were  in  waitins  for 
us,  '  the  Squire,'  who  was  here 
treated  with  a  deference  bordering 
on  idolatry,  got  out  too.  He  made 
an  involuntary  motion  with  his 
hand,  as  though  he  would  have 
taken  his  hat  off,  and  wished  us 
'good  morning,'  but  his  shyness 
got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  dis- 
appeared from  the   platform,    en- 
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tangled  ainon|i^t  his  dtoilb  fa- 
▼onrites,  with  a  bluah  which  waa 
▼iaible  eyen  at  the  back  of  big  head, 
where  the  tm  of  his  ears  met  the 
rim  of  his  white  hat.  As  we  toiled 
np  the  sandy  lane  leading  from 
IJangerfield  station  to  Dangerfield- 
park,  we  were  OTertaken  bj  a  smart 
nigh  dog-eart,  drawn  by  a  dever 
rwng-looking  bar  mare,  and  driren 
by  the  owner  or  the  freckles,  the 
pointers,  and  the  white  hat. 

'Bachelor,  my  dear,'  said  Aunt 
Deborah,  as  he  whisked  by, '  and 
not  at  all  a  bad-looking  man,  either.' 

'  How  do  yon  know  he's  a  bache* 
lor,  aontP'  1  naturally  inquired. 

'Common  sense,  my  dear,*  re- 
plied Aunt  Debmh,  sententiously. 
*I  judge  of  people  by  their  be- 
longings ;  no  lady  could  get  into 
that  dog-cart  without  dirtying  her 
dress  against  the  wheel ;  and  if  he 
had  a  wife,  that  handsome  bav  horse 
would  go  with  another  in  her  car- 
riage instead  of  ki»»  Besides,  he 
wouldn't  be  so  fond  of  his  pointers 
if  he  had  anything  else  to  care  for ; 
and  aboye  all»  Sjite,'  added  my  aunt, 
conelusiyely, '  his  silk  handkerchief 
wasn't  hemmed,  and  he'd  a  button 
wanting  in  front  of  his  shirt' 

All  my  life  I  haye  had  a  sinking 
at  my  heart  when  I  haye  heard  the 
ring  at  that  great  Dangerfield  front 
door  bell,  fi  was  better  in  my  poor 
uncle's  time,  for  he  would  haye  made 
any  place  Ityely,  but  since  his  death 
the  J?ark  has  relapsed  into  its  na- 
tural solemnity,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  erer  1  do  go  into  a  oonyent, 
my  sensations  wm  be  exactly  like 
^ose  which  I  haye  always  ex- 
perienced when  yisiting  Aunt  Hor- 
mpglt^m  ;  the  moat  alone  is  enough 
to  fp^e  one  the  '  blues,'  but  in  m- 
d^tion  to  that,  thick  horse-chesnuts 
grow  up  to  the  yery  windows,  and 
dark  Scotch  firs  shed  a  gloom  all 
oyer  the  park.  Dangerfield  is  one 
of  those  plaoes  that  seem  always  to 
be  in  the  shade.  How  the  straw- 
berries syer  ripen,  or  the  flowers 
eyer  bloom,  or  the  birds  eyer  sing 
there,  is  to  me  a  mysteir.  Outside 
there  are  dark  walks,  ana  yew  edges, 
and  oypresses,  and  here  and  there 
a  copper  beech,  with  lawns  that  are 
neyer  mown,  and  copses  that  are 
neyer  thinned,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
stagnant  moat,  with  its  sombre  and 
prcmfic  yegetation;  whilst  within* 


black  oak  wainscoting,  and  heayy 
tapestry,  sad  winding  staircases,  and 
small  (feep-set  windows,  and  oddly* 
shaped  rooms,  with  steps  at  the  door 
like  going  down  into  a  bath,  and 
fioors  considembly  up  and  down  hill, 
and  queer  recesses  that  frighten  one 
out  of  one's  wits  to  go  into,  form 
altogeUieradomicile  thatwouldtame 
the  wildest  Merry-Andrew  in  a 
fortnight  into  as  staid  and  sober  and 
stunid  a  personage  as  the  yeriest 
Laay  Superior  could  desire.  Aunt 
Honringnam  reoeiyed  us  as  usual 
with  a  freezing  smile. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Kate  P*  said  she, 
putting  two  of  her  cold  bony  fiingers 
mto  my  hand, '  Tm  afraid  you  wiU 
find  it  rather  dull  here  after  London ; 
but  it  is  wholesome  for  young  people 
to  be  occasionally  sobered  a  httle.' 

Aunt  Horsingham  is  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  tumed-up  nose,  rather  red  at 
the  point,  a  bacK  that  neyer  stoops, 
and  a  grim  smile  that  neyer  yanes. 
She  dresses  in  bright  colours,  afiect- 
ing  strange  and  startling  contrasts, 
both  of  hues  and  material.  Her 
hands  are  always  cold,  and  seldom 
dean,  and  she  has  sundry  uncom- 
fortable notions  about  damping  the 
spirits  of  youth  and  cheeking  the 
exnbersnoe  of  its  gaiety,  which 
render  her  a  perfect  terror  and  bug- 
bear to  the  rism^  generation.  When 
I  was  a  little  thing,  laughing,  prat- 
tling, and  gifCgling  •*  children  will, 
an  admoniihing  look  ttook  my  aunt, 
with  agannt  finger  held  aloft,  and  a 
cold  '  £ite,  don^  be  silly,  my  dear,* 
was  always  sufficient  to  make  me 
dull  and  gloomy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  I  would  like  to  know,  indeed. 
why  children  are  not  to  be  *  #i7/y  /' 
Are  grown-up  people  always  so 
rational  in  tneir  amusements  or 
irreproachable  in  their  demeanour  P 
'Let  the  child  akme,'  poor  Undo 
Harnrusedtosay;  and  once  I  oyer- 
heard  him  mutter  '  I'ye  more  pa- 
tience with  a  yommg  fool  than  an  old 
one.'  Such  training  has  not  had  a 
good  effect  on  Cousm  Am^|U.  She 
hBii  been  so  constantly  tutored  to 
conceal  her  emotions,  and  to  adopt 
the  carriage  and  manners  of  an 
automaton,  that  the  girl  is  now  a 
oomfdete  hypocrite.  It  is  auite 
impossible  to  make  her  out  If  yon 
IvLledher,  I  don't  belieye  yon  ccmld 
get  her  to  laugh,  and  if  you  struck 
her  I  yeiy  much  doubt  whether  she 
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would  err.  My  aunt  calls  it '  self- 
eommana;'  I  call  it  'imbecility.' 
She  sliook  hands  with  me  in  lier 
proTokinffly  patronizing  manner— 
'hoped  1  had  .brought  my  horses 
with  me'  (as  if  1  was  coming  to  spend 
months  at  Dangerfidd  wiwont  Bril- 
liant) ;  '  supposed  I  had  my  side* 
saddle  in  the  cap-box ;'  and  showed 
me  my  room«  without  so  much  as  a 
single  kind  word  of  welcome  or  a 
cousinly  caress.  It  was  quite  a 
relief  to  help  dear  Aunt  Deborah  to 
unpack  her  dressing  case  and  kiss 
her  pleasant  face,  and  give  her  the 
warm  cup  of  tea  without  which  aunt 
Deborah  nerer  dreams  of  dressing 
for  dinner. 

Oh !  those  solemn,  heavy,  silent, 
stupid  dinners,  with  the  massive 
phite  and  the  dark  oak  wainscoting, 
and  the  servants  gliding  about  like 
ghosts  at  a  festival  in  Acheron— 
what  a  relief  it  would  hare  been 
even  to  have  had  a  clownish  footman 
sxnll  soup  over  one's  dress,  or  ice- 
cream down  one's  back,  or  anything 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  enter- 
tainment; but  no!  there  we  sat. 
Aunt  Horsingham  remarking  that 
the  'weather  was  dull,'  and  the 
'crops  looking  very  unpromising ;' 
Aunt  Deborah  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  David 
Jones,  as  a  boy,  opposite  which  she 
invaiiablr  took  her  place,  and  on 
which,  though  representing  an  in- 
significant urchin  m  a  high  frill  and 
blue  jacket,  she  gaaed  intently 
during  the  whole  repast;  Cousin 
Amelia  looking  at  herself  in  the 
silver  dish-covers,  and  when  those 
were  removed,  relapsing  into  a  state 
of  irritable  torpw;  anaas  for  poor 
me! — all  I  could  do  was  to  think 
over  the  pleasures  of  the  past  season, 
and  dwell  rather  more  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  done  on  the  image 
of  Frank  LoveU  and  the  very  agree* 
abk  acquisition  he  would  have  oeen 
to  such  a  party;  and  then  the 
evenings  were  if  possible  worse  than 
the  dinnen— >work,  work,  work,— 
mum,  mum,  mum,—— till  tea,  and 
after  tea  Aunt  Horsingham  would 
read  to  us,  in  her  dry  harsh  voice, 
long  passages  firom^  the  fipecto^r, 
very  excellent  articles  from  the 
Mambler,  highlv  interesting  in  their 
day,  no  doubt,  but  whidi  k>se  some 
of  their  point  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  a  century;  or,  worse  than 


all.  Pope's  Homer,  and  Cowper's 
Task,  running  the  lines  into  each 
other  so  as  to  avoid  what  she  called 
'  the  sing-song  of  the  rhymes,'  till 
the  poet's  efiusions  sounded  like 
the  most  extraordinary  prose,  cut 
into  lengths,  as  we  ladies  should 
say,  for  no  earthly  purpose  but  to 
make  nonsense  of  the  nmole  thing. 
Her  ladyship  never  went  to  bed 
till  eleven,  so  there,  having  dined 
at  half-past  six  to  a  minute,  we  were 
forced  to  sit  at  least  three  mortal 
hours  and  a  half,  swallowing  yawns, 
and  repressing  that  inexplicable 
disorder  termed  the  fidgets  till  the 
welcome  bed-candles  arrived.  No 
wonder  men  dxink  and  smoke  and 
commit  all  sorts  of  enormities  to 
fill  up  those  dreadful  hours  after 
dinner.  I  think  if  ever  1  take  to 
tobacco  it  will  be  at  Dangerfield. 
Then  of  course  the  Hall  was 
haunted,  and  of  course  mv  passage 
was  the  one  which  the  gnost  par- 
ticularly affected.  It  was  a  sad 
story,  that  of  'the  Dangerfield 
ghost.'  I  have  got  it  all  out  of 
Aunt  Deborah  at  different  times, 
and  though  I  don't  exactly  believe 
in  the  spectre,  1  can't  help  some- 
times crying  over  the  incidents. 
The  fact  is,  the  Horsin^hams  were 
quite  as  proud  of  their  ghost  as 
tney  were  of  their  hand ;  and  al- 
though not  a  very  creditable  tale  to 
any  of  the  famuy,  Aunt  Deborah 
would  never  forgive  me  if  I  were 
not  to  relate  the  tragedy  which 
conferred  on  Dangerfield  the  honour 
of  being  a  haunt^  house. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
head  of  the  house.  Sir  Hugh  Hor- 
singham, married  a  young  wife, 
and  brought  her  home  to  Danger- 
field  with  the  usual  demonstrations 
and  rejoicings  peculiar  to  such  an 
event.  Sir  Hu^h  was  a  dark,  mo- 
rose man,  considerablv  older  than 
his  bride.  Stem  and  forbidding 
in  his  manners,  but  possessing  deep 
feelings  under  a  reserved  exterior, 
and  a  courage  and  determination 
not  to  be  daunted  or  subdued. 
Such  a  man  was  capable  of  great 
things,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  such 
was  the  very  nature  on  which  a 
woman's  influence  might  have  pro- 
duced the  most  beneficial  results. 
But  unfortunately  young  Lady 
Horsingham  had  but  one  feeling 
for  her  lord,  and  that  was  intense 
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terror  of  his  anger.  Sbe  nerer 
fonght  to  win  his  confidence,  the 
nerer  entered  into  bis  politictl 
sd&emes,  his  deeper  studies,  or  even 
his  coontrf  smosements  and  imr- 
snits ;  all  she  thought  of  was  now 
to  aroid  offending  Sir  Hugh,  and 
ere  long  this  one  idea  grew  to  soch 
a  pitch  that  she  anite  trembled  in 
his  presence,  ooola  scarcely  answer 
distmctly  when  he  spoke  to  her« 
and  seemed  hardly  to  draw  breath 
in  freedom  sare  when  oat  of  his 
aight.  Such  a  state  of  things  could 
hare  but  one  endin^^-distmst  and 
suspicion  on  one  side,  unqualified 
arenion  on  the  other.  A  marriage, 
nerer  of  inclination,  as  indeed  in 
those  days  amongst  great  families 
few  mamsges  were,  became  an  in- 
fupportable  slarery  ere  the  first 
year  of  wedded  life  had  elapsed ; 
and  by  the  time  an  heir  was  bom 
to  the  house  of  Horsingham,  pro- 
bablf  there  was  no  unhappier  couple 
withm  fifty  miles  of  JDangerfield 
than  dark  Sir  Hugh  and  his  pretty 
fair*haircd  gentle  wife,  l^o !  she 
ought  never  to  hare  married  him 
at  all.  It  was  but  the  night  before 
her  wedding  that  she  walked  in  the 
garden  of  her  father's  old  manor- 
house  with  a  bright  open-hearted 
handsome  youth,  whose  brow  wore 
that  expression  of  acute  agony, 
which  it  IS  so  pitiable  to  witness  on  a 
young  countenance,  that  looks  almost 
as  if  physical  pain  were  added  to 
mental  anguish,  which  betokens 
how  the  iron  has  indeed  '  entered 
into  the  sufferer's  soul.'  '  Ah,  you 
may  plead,  '  Cousin  Edward,'  out 
we  women  are  a  strange  mixture, 
and  the  veakest  of  us  may  possess 
obstinacy  such  as  no  eartnly  consi- 
deration  can  orercome.'  '  ^^^  • 
Lucy !  for  the  last  time,  think  of  it 
— for  the  lore  of  Hearen,  do  not 
drive  me  mad — think  of  it  once 
more — it  is  the  last,  l<ut  chance.' 
The  speaker  was  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  his  hollow  roice  came  in  hoarse 
inarticulate  whispers  as  he  looked 
almost  fiercely  into  that  dear  face 
to  read  his  aoom.  Too  well  he 
knew  the  set,  fixed  expression  of 
her  delicate  profile.  Sne  did  not 
dare  turn  towards  him ;  she  could 


not  hare  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
perserered,  but  she  kept  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  hori»m,  as  thooj^ 
she  saw  her  future  in  the  fiuline 
sunset;  and  whilst  her  heart  seemed 
turning  to  very  stone,  she  kept  her 
lipa  firmly  closed;  she  repressed 
the  tears  that  would  hare  choked 
her,  and  so  for  tkai  time  ahe  con- 

Soared.  Lucy  had  a  great  idea  of 
uty;  hers  was  no  high-princiided 
lore  of  duty  firom  the  noblest  mo* 
tires,  but  a  morbid  dread  of  sdf- 
reproach.  She  had  not  ekaracter 
enough  to  do  anything  out  of  her 
own  notions  of  the  beaten  track. 
She  had  promised  her  fiuher  she 
would  marry  Sir  Hugh  Horsing- 
ham i—noi  that  he  had  the  slightest 
right  to  exact  such  a  promise,— and 
she  felt  bound  to  fulfil  it.  She 
nerer  remembered  the  injury  she 
was  doin||^  'Cousin  £dward,'  the 
riyki  which  such  derotion  as  kU 
ought  to  hare  f^ren  him.  Sho 
knew  she  lored  him  better  than  any- 
one in  the  world;  she  knew  she 
was  about  to  commit  an  act  of  the 
sreatest  injustice  towards  Sir  Hugh, 
but  sho  Iliad  'promised  papa,'  and 
though  she  would  hare  giren  worlds 
to  aroid  fulfilling  her  compact,  she 
had  not  strength  of  mind  to  break 
the  chain  ana  be  free. 

Cousin  Edward!  Cousin  Edward! 
you  should  hare  carried  her  off  then 
and  there ;  she  would  hare  been 
truly  grateful  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  but  she  would  hare  died 
sooner  than  opened  her  lips.  He 
was  hurt — ^reckless — almost  sarage. 
He  thought  her  sullen.  'Once 
more,  Lucy,'  he  said,  and  his  eve 
glared  fiercely  in  the  waning  liglit, 
'  once  more,  %nll  you  gire  me  one 
word,  or  never  set  eyes  on  me  againr' 
Her  lip  nerer  moved.  '  I  give  you 
till  we  pass  that  tree,' — he  looked 
dangerous  now-—'  and  then*  —  he 
swore  a  great  oath — ^'I  leave  you 
for  ever.'  Lucy  thought  the  tree 
looked  strange  and  ghastly  in  the 
rising  moon,  she  eren  remarked  a 
knot  upon  its  smooth,  white  stem, 
but  she  held  out  whilst  one  mii;Lt 
hare  counted  ten ;  and  when  nhe 
turned  round,  poor  girl!  Cousin 
Edward  was  gone. 
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SCOTCH  PEEACHINa  AND  PREACHEES  • 


NEAELY  forty  years  since,  Dr. 
Cludmers,  one  of  the  parish 
nunisters  of  Glasgow,  preached 
sereral  times  in  London.  He  was 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popnlarity. 
ma  a  pulpit  orator.  Canning  and 
Wilberforoe  went  together  to  hear 
lum  upon  one  occasion;  and  after 
•itting  apell-boand  under  his  elo- 
qpienee,  Canning  said  to  Wilberforce 
when  the  sermon  was  done,  'The 
tartan  beats  us ;  we  hxve  no  preach- 
inff  like  that  in  England.' 

In  October  last,  the  fiev.  John 
Caird,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
Snol,  in  Perthshire,  preached  before 
the  Queen  and  Court  at  the  church 
of  Cathie.  Her  Majesty  was  so 
inpreased  b^  the  discourse  that  she 
oommanded  its  publication ;  and  the 
Pcince  Consort,  no  mean  authority, 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
ability  of  the  preacher,  saying  that 
'  he  had  not  heard  a  preacher  like 
liim  for  seven  years,  and  did  not 
expect  to  enjoy  a  like  pleasure  for 
as  long  a  penod  to  come.  So,  at  all 
events,  says  a  paragraph  in  I7ie 
Tuites  of  December  12th,  1855. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find 
men  of  cultivated  taste,  who  are 
fiuniliar  with  the  highest  class 
preaching  of  the  English  Church, 
oq^ressing  their  sense  of  the  supe- 
rior effect  of  pulpit  oratory  of  a  very 
difimnt  Idna.  No  doubt  Caird  and 
Chaimers  are  the  best  of  their  class ; 
aad  the  overwhelming  effect  which 
they  and  a  few  other  Scotch 
pieaehen  have  often  produced,  is  in 
a  great  d^ee  owing  to  the  indi- 
vicnial  gemus  of  the  men,  and  not 
to  the  school  of  preaching  they 
belong  to.  Yet  botn  are  represen- 
tatives of  what  may  be  called  the 
Scotch  school  of  ]^reaching:  and 
with  all  their  genius,  they  never 
eouid  have  carried  away  their 
audience  as  they  have  done,  had 
tiiey  been  trammelled  by  those 
eaaoos  of  taste  to  which  ^English 
veeachem  almost  invariably  oon- 
rarm.  Their  maimer  is  just  the 
Tegular  Scotch  manner,  vivified  into 


tenfold  effect  by  their  own  peculiar 
genius.    Preaching  in  Scotland  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  what  it 
is  in  England.    In  the  former  coun- 
try it  is  generally  characterized  by 
an  amount  of  excitement  in  delivery 
and  matter,  which  in  England  is 
only  found  among  the  most  fana« 
tical  Dissenters,  and  is  practically 
unknown   in   the   pulpits   of   the 
national  church.     No  doubt  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  preaching   differ 
in  substance  to  a  certain  extent. 
Scotch  sermons  are  generally  longer, 
average  from  for^  minutes  to  an 
hour  m  the  delivery.  There  is  a  more 
prominent  and  constant  pressing  of 
what  is  called  evangelical  doctrme. 
The  treatment   of  the  subject  ia 
more  formal.     There  is  an  intro- 
duction ;  two  or  three  heads  o/dis* 
course,  formally  announced ;  and  a 
practical  conclusion ;  and  generally 
the  entire  Calvinistic  system  is  set 
forth  in  every  sermon.     But  the 
main  difference  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  discourses  of  the  two 
schools  are  delivered.    While  Eng- 
lish sermons  are  generally  read  wiw 
quiet  dignity,  in  Scotland  they  are 
very     commonly     repeated     from 
memory,  and  given  with  great  vehe- 
mence  and   oratorical   effect,  and 
abundant  gesticulation.    Nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  when  we  say 
the  difference  is  mainly  in  manner, 
we  think  it  a  smaU  one.    There  ia 
only  one  account  given  by  all  who 
have  heard  the  most  striking  Scotch 
preachers,    as    to    the   pro[)ortion 
which  their  manner  bears  in  the 
effect  produced.    Lockhart,  late  of 
The  Quarterly,  says  of  Chalmers, 
'  Never  did  the  world  possess  any 
orator  whose  minutest,  peculiarities 
of  gesture  and  voice  have  more  power 
in  moreasing  the  effect  of  what  he 
says ;    whose    doliverv,    in    other 
words,  is  the  first,  ana  the  second, 
and   the  third   excellence   in   his 
oratory,  more  truly  than  is  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.'t    The  same  worda 
might  be  repeated  of  Caird,  who 
has  succeeded  to  Chalmers's  fame. 


*  Mdigicn  in  Common  Li/e:  a  Sermon  preached  at  Crathie  Church,  Oct.  14, 
1855,  before  her  Maiestv  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  By  the  Bev.  John  Caird, 
H.a1,  Mimster  of  ErroL  Published  by  her  Majesty's  Command.  Edinburgh : 
Blackwood.    1855. 

t  Ptter'i  LetUf  to  hisKinsfoOe,  vol  iii,  p.  367. 
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A  hundred  little  circumBtanoes  of 
voice  and  manner — even  of  appear- 
ance and  dress — combine  to  give  hie 
oratory  its  overwhelming  power. 
And  where  manner  is  everything, 
difference  in  manner  is  a  total  difPe- 
zenoe.  Nor  does  manner  affect  only 
the  less  educated  and  intelligent 
daas  of  hearers.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  unparalleled  im* 
pression  produced,  even  on  such  men 
M  Wilberforce,  Canning,  Lockhart^ 
Lord  Jeffrey,  and  Fnnce  Albert, 
was  mainly  the  result  of  manner. 
In  point  of  substance  and  style, 
many  English  preachers  are  quite 
•iq>erior  to  the  best  of  the  Scotch. 
In  these  respects,  there  are  no 
fireacherB  in  Scotland  who  come 
near  tho  mark  of  Melvill,  Manning, 
Arnold,  or  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
Lockhaxt  says  of  Chalmers, 

I  have  heard  many  men  deUver  ser* 
ttons  far  better  arranged  in  point  of 
atVBment;  and  I  have  heard  very  many 
miver  eermoiiB  far  more  uniform  in 
•leganoe,  both  of  conoepUon  and  of  ttyle ; 
but  moet  unquestionably,  I  have  never 
heard,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  or 
in  any  other  country,  a  preacher  whose 
eloquence  is  capable  of  producing  an 
effect  so  strong  and  irresistible  as  his.* 

The  best  proof  howmuch  Chalmers 
owed  to  his  manner,  is,  that  in  his 
latter  days,  when  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  give  them  with  his  wonted 
animation  and  feeling,  the  very  same 
discourses  fell  quite  flat  on  his  con- 
gregation. 

It  is  lonjg  since  Sydnev  Smith 
aicpressed  his  views  as  to  the  chilli- 
ness which  is  the  general  charac- 
tenstie  of  the  Anglican  pulpit.  In 
the  preface  to  his  published  ser- 
mons, he  si^s : 

The  English,  generally  remarkable  for 
doing  very  good  things  in  a  vety  bad 
manner,  seem  to  have  reoerved  the  mata- 
rity  and  plenitude  of  their  awkwardnem 
for  the  pulpit.  A  clergyman  clings  to 
his  velvet  cushion  with  either  hand, 
]keeps  his  eye  rivetted  on  his  book,  speaks 
of  Uie  ecstacies  of  joy  and  fear  with  a 
voice  and  a  face  which  indicates  neither; 
and  pinions  his  body  and  soul  into  the 
same  attitude  of  Hmb  and  thought,  for 
fear  of  being  thought  theatrical  and 
affected.  The  most  intrepid  veteran  of 
lis  aU  dares  no  more  than  wipe  his  face 
with  his  cambric  sudarium  ;  if  by  mis- 
«hanoe  his  hand  slip  irom  its  orthodox 


gipe  of  the  velvety  he  draws  it  back  as 
om  liquid  brimstone,  and  atones  for 
the  indecorum  by  fresh  inflexibility  and 
more  rigorous  sameness.  Is  it  wondtr^ 
then,  that  every  semi-delirious  sectary 
who  pours  forth  his  animated  nonsense 
with  the  genuine  look  and  voice  of  pas- 
sion, should  gesticulate  away  the  oon- 
gregation  of  the  most  profound  and 
learned  divine  of  the  establidied  ohurdb, 
and  in  two  Sundays  preach  him  bu*  to 
the  veiy  sexton  ?  Why  are  we  natoral 
everywhere  but  in  the  pulpit  ?  No  man 
expresses  warm  and  animated  feelings 
anywhere  else,  with  his  mouth  only,  but 
with  his  whole  body ;  he  articulates  with 
every  limb,  and  tfJks  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  thousand  voices.  Why  this 
holoplexia  on  sacred  occasions  only? 
Why  call  in  the  aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  t 
Is  sin  to  be  taken  from  men,  as  Eve 
was  from  Adam,  by  casting  them  into  » 
deep  slumber?  Or  frvm  what  posiAUe 
perversion  of  common  sense  are  we  a& 
to  look  like  field  preachers  in  Zembl% 
holy  lumps  of  ice,  numbed  into  quies* 
cenoe  and  stagnation  and  mumbling  t 

Kow  in  Scotland,  for  very  many 
years  past,  the  standard  style  cc 

S reaching  has  been  that  which  the 
vely  yet  gentle  satirist  wished  to 
see  more  common  in  England. 
Whether  suocessfoUy  or  not,  Seotch 
preachers  aim  at  what  Sydney  Smith 
regarded  as  the  right  way  of  preach* 
ing — '  to  rouse,  to  nppeaf,  to  inflamet 
to  break  through  every  barrier,  im 
to  the  very  haunts  and  chambers  m 
the  soul.'  Whether  this  end  be  n 
safe  one  to  propose  to  each  one  of 
some  hundr^  of  men  of  ordinary 
abihty  and  taste,  may  be  a  c[uestion* 
An  unsuocessfiil  attempt  at  it  is  very 
likely  to  land  a  man  in  gross  offence 
against  common  taste  and  common 
sense,  from  which  he  whose  aim  ie 
less  ambitious  isalmostoertainly  sa^B. 
The  preacher  whose  purpose  is  to 
preacn  plain  sense  in  such  a  style 
and  manner  as  not  to  offend  people 
of  education  and  refinement,  if  ne 
fail  in  doing  what  he  wishes,  may 
indeed  be  dull,  but  will  not  be  ab- 
surd and  offensive.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  curious  that  thia 
impassioned  and  highly  oratorical 
school  of  preaching  should  be  found 
amonc  a  cautious,  cool-headed  race 
like  tiie  Scotch.  The  Scotch  are 
proverbial  for  long  heads,  and  no 
great  capacity  of  emotion.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  Boh  i?oy,  in  de- 


PfUn^t  Letten,  loc,  cit. 
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•cribing  the  preaclier  whom  the 
hero  heard  in  tne  crypt  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  says  that  nia  oonntrymen 
ttre  moch  more  accessible  to  logic 
than  rhetoric ;  and  that  tlus  fact  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  preach* 
ing  which  is  most  acceptable  to 
them.  If  the  case  was  sucn  in  those 
times,  matters  are  assuredly  quite 
altered  now.  Logio  is  indeed  not 
orerlooked:  but  it  is  brilliancy  of 
illustration,  and,  above  all,  great 
feeling  and  earnestness,  whion  go 
down.  Mr.  Caird,  the  most  popular 
of  modem  Scotch  preachers,  though 
Msessin^  a  veiy  powerful  and 
logical  mmd,  yet  owes  nis  popularity 
with  the  mass  of  hearers  almost  en- 
tirely to  his  tremendous  power  of 
feeling  and  producinj^  emotion.  By 
way  oT  contrast  to  Sydney  Smith  s 


way      .     

|noture  of  the  English  pulpit  man< 
ner,  let  us  look  at  one  or  Chahners's 
great  appearances.  Look  on  that 
picture,  and  then  on  this : 

'The  Doctoral  manner  during  the 
Whole  delivery  of  that  magnificent  dia- 
conrae  was  atrikingly  animated:  while 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  he  threw 
hito  some  of  his  bursts  rendered  them 
quite  overpowering.  One  expression 
which  he  used,  together  with  his  aedoo, 
his  look,  and  the  tones  of  his  roise, 
made  a  most  vivid  and  indelible  hn* 
presdon  on  my  memory.  .  .  ,  While 
uttering  theee  words,  which  he  did  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  accompcmying  than 
loiih  ajUuh  from  hit  eye  and  a  siamp  of 
hii  foot,  he  threw  hU  right  arm  vfUh 
eUnched  JUt  right  acrou  the  book-board, 
wmJ  brandished  itfuU  in  the  face  of  the 
Town  Council,  sitting  in  state  befoie 
him.  He  words  seemed  to  startle,  like 
an  electric  shook,  the  whole  audience. ' 

Very  likely  they  did:  but  we 
should  regret  to  see  a  bishop,  or 
eren  a  dean,  hare  recourse  to  such 
means  of  producing  an  impression. 
We  shall  give  one  other  extract 
descriptiye  of  Chalmers's  manner : 

It  was  a  transcendently  grand,  a 
glorious  burst.  The  energy  of  his  action 
corresponded.  Intense  emotion  beamed 
from  his  countenance.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  his  face  better 
than  by  saying  it  was  lighted  up  ahnost 
fato  a  ghan.  The  congregation  were 
tDtsDsely  excited,  leaning  forward  in  the 
pews  like  a  forest  bending  nnd«r  the 
power  of  the  hurricane,— looking  stead- 
asUyat  the  preacher,  and  listening  in 


breathless  wonderment.  Bo  soon  as  it 
was  concluded,  there  was  (as  invariably 
was  the  case  at  the  dose  of  the  Doctor^ 
bursts)  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather  gasp  for 
breath,  accompanied  by  a  movement 
throughout  the  whole  audience.* 

There  is  indeed  in  the  Scotdi 
Church  a  considerable  class  of  most 
respectable    preachers    who    read 
their  sermons,  and  who,  both  for 
matter  and  manner,  might  be  trans- 
planted without   remark  into  the 
pulpit  of  any  cathedral  in  England. 
There  is  a  school*  also,  of  high 
standing  and  no  small  popularity, 
whose  manner  and  style  are  oahn 
and  beautiful;    but  who,  thrtmgh 
deficiency  of  that  yehemence  whieh 
is  at  such  a  premium  in  Sootlaad  at 
present,  will   nerer   draw  crowds 
Buch  as  hang  upon  the  lipe  of  mora 
excited  orators.    Foremost  among 
such  stands  Mr.  Hobertson,  miniflt^ 
of  Strathmartin,  in  Forfarshire.  Dr. 
McCulloch,  of  Greenodc,  and  Dr. 
Yeitch,  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh, 
are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
the  class,  ^ot  that  preaching  which 
interests,    leads   onward,   and   in* 
slTucts,  has  few  admirers  compared 
with  that  which  thrills,  overwhelmfly 
and  sweeps  away.    And  from  the 
Impression  made  on  indiyiduals  so 
competent  to  judge  as  those  already 
mentioned,  it  would  certainly  seem 
that,  whether  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  tiie  pulpit  or  not,  the  deepest 
oratorical  effect   is   made  by  the 
latter,  even  on  cultirated  minds* 
Some  of  the  most  popular  preachers 
in  England  have  formed  themselyes 
on  the  Scotch  model.    Melvill  and 
M*J!9^eile  are  examples :  so,  in  a  dif« 
ferent  walk,  is  Byte,  so  well  knowm 
by  lus  tracts.     We  believe   that 
Melvill  in  his  early  days  delivered 
his  sermons  from  memory,  and  of 
late  years  only  has  taken  to  readingf 
to  the  considerable  diminution  of 
the  effect  he  produces.    We  may 
here  remark,  that  in  some  country 
districts  the  prejudice  of  the  people 
against    clergymen   reading   their 
sermons  is  excessive.    It  is  indeed 
to  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  mora 
natural  thing  that  a  speaker  should 
look  at  the  audience  he  is  address* 
ing,  and  appear  to  speak  from  the 
feehnff  of  the  moment,  than  that  he 
should  read  to  them  what  he  has  to 


life  of  Chalmeri,  vol.  i.  pp.  461,  3,  and  467,  8.     It  should  be  mentioned  that 
Chauners,  notwithstanding  this  tremendous  vehemence,  always  re<td  his  sermons. 
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Mj  I  bat  it  it  Imd  to  impoae  vpoa. 
ft  panah  minirtw,  budened  with 
pattond  duty 9  the  irksome  acbool* 
DOT  taak  of  committing  to  meniory 
A  long  lennoo,  and  periiaps  two^ 
eraryweek.  The  lyBtem  of  reading 
la  Bpreading  rapidly  in  the  Sootc£ 
Chnreht  and  aeema  likelj  in  a  few 
▼aara  to  become  all  but  uniTersaL 
Caird  reads  his  sermons  doaely  on 
ordinary  Sondays,  but  deliTers  en- 
nraiy  nom  memory  in  preaciung  on 
any  particular  occasion. 

It  may  eaaily  be  imagined  that 
when  cTery  one  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  honored  preachers  under- 
atands  on  entering  the  church  that 
his  manner  muti  be  animated  if  he 
looks  for  preferment*  reiy  numy 
will  hare  a  rery  bad  manner.  It  is 
wonderful,  indeed,  when  we  look  to 
the  average  run  of  respectable  Scotch 
preachers,  to  find  how  many  take 
Idndly  to  the  emotional  style.  Oflcn, 
of  course,  such  a  style  is  thoroughly 
eontraiy  to  the  man's  idiosyncracy. 
Stilli  he  must  teem  warm  and  ani* 
mated  t  and  the  consequence  is  fre- 
quently loud  speaking  without  a 
▼estige  of  feeling,  and  much  roaring 
when  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
what  is  said  to  demand  it  Noise  is 
mistaken  for  animation.  We  hare 
been  startled  on  going  into  a  little 
country  kirk,  in  which  any  speaking 
aboye  a  whisper  would  nare  been 
audible,  to  find  the  minister  fit>m 
the  Tery  beginning  of  the  service, 
foaring  as  if  speaking  to  people  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ofi*.  Yet  the 
rustics  were  still,  and  appeared 
attentire.  They  regarded  their 
olermnan  as  '  a  powerfu*  preacher;' 
while  the  most  nervous  thought, 
uttered  in  more  civilised  tones, 
would  have  been  esteemed  'unco 
weak.*  We  are  speaking,  of  course, 
of  very  plain  congregations;  but 
among  such  '  a  powerful  preacher ' 
means  a  preacher  with  a  powerful 
Toioe  and  great  physical  energy. 

Let  not  English  readers  imagine, 
when  we  speak  of  the  vehemence  of 
the  Scotch  pulpit,  that  we  mean 
onlr  a  gentlemanly  degree  of  warmth 
ana  energy.  It  often  amounts  to 
the  most  violent  melo-dramatio 
acting.  Sheil*s  Irish  spcNsches  would 
have  been  immensely  popular  Scotch 
aermons,  so  far  as  their  style  and 
delivery  are  concerned.   The  physi- 


cal energy  ia  tremendous.  It  is 
said  that  when  Chalmers  preached 
in  St.  Geoige*8,  Bdinburgh,  the 
maasive  chandeliers,  many  feet  ofi^ 
were  all  vibrating.  He  had  often 
to  stop,  exhausted,  in  the  midst 
of  his  sermon,  and  have  a  psdUn 
sun^  till  he  recovered  breath.  Caird 
begins  quietly,  but  fiequently  works 
himself  iip  to  a  frantic  exeitementi 
in  which  his  gesticulation  is  of  the 
wildest,  and  nia  voice  an  abaolute 
howL  One  feela  afraid  that  he  may 
burst  a  bloodvessel.  Were  hia 
hearers  cool  enough  to  criticise  him* 
the  impression  would  be  at  an  end ; 
but  he  has  wound  them  up  to  such 
apitch  that  criticism  is  impossible. 
They  must  sit  absolutely  passive, 
with  nerves  tingling  and  blood 
pausing:  freouently  many  of  the 
oongregation  nave  started  to  their 
feet.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
heavily  the  pOTsical  energies  of  the 
preacher  are  drawn  upon  by  thia 
mode  of  speaking.  Dr.  Bennie.  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  anu  clTec- 
tive  of  Scotch  pulpit  orators,  is  said 
to  have  died  at  an  age  much  short 
of  fifty,  worn  out  by  the  enthusiastic 
animation  of  his  style.  There  are 
some  little  accessories  of  the  Si*otch 
pulpit,  which  in  England  are  un- 
Known :  such  as  thrauiing  the  large 
Bible  which  lies  before  the  minister 
— long  pauses  to  recover  breath — 
much  wiping  of  the  face— sudorific 
results  to  an  unpleasant  degree, 
necessitating  an  entire  change  of 
apparel  after  preaching. 

The  secret  of  the  superior  power 
over  a  mixed  congregation  of  the 
best  Scotch,  as  compared  with  most 
English  Dreachcrs,  is  that  the  former 
are  not  deterred  by  any  considera- 
tions of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit, 
from  any  oratorical  art  which  is 
likely  to  produce  an  effect.  Some- 
times indeed,  where  better  tilings 
might  be  expected,  the  most  repre- 
hensible dap-trap  is  resorted  to. 
An  English  preacner  is  fettered  and 
trammeled  by  fear  of  bein^  thought 
fanatical  and  methodistical, — and 
still  worse,  ungentlemanlike.  He 
knows,  too,  that  a  reputation  as  a 
'  popular  preacher  *  is  not  the  thing 
which  will  conduce  much  to  his  pre- 
ferment in  his  profession.  The 
Scotch  preacher,  on  the  other  hand. 
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throws  himself  heart  and  8<ml  into 
his  snbject.  Chalmers  oyercame  the 
notion  that  vehemence  in  the  pulpit 
was  indicative  of  either  fanaticism 
or  weakness  of  intellect :  he  made 
ultra-animation  respectable :  and 
earnestness,  even  in  an  excessire 
degree,  is  all  in  farour  of  a  young 
preacher's  popularity;  while  a  man's 
chance  of  the  most  raluable  pre- 
ferments (in  the  way  of  parocnial 
lirings)  of  the  Scotch  church,  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  populsnty  as 
a  preacher.  The  spell  of  the  greatest 
preachers  is  in  their  capacity  of  in- 
tense feeling.  This  is  reflected  on 
the  congregation.  A  congregation 
will  in  most  cases  feel  but  a  yerv 
inferior  degree  of  the  emotion  whicn 
the  preacher  feels.  But  intense 
feeling  is  contagious.  There  is  much 
in  conmion  between  the  tragic  actor 
and  the  popular  preacher ;  but  while 
the  actor's  power  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  studied  elocution,  the 
preacher's  is  almost  always  natire. 
A  teacher  of  elocution  would  pro- 
bably say  that  the  manner  of  Cnal- 
mers,  Guthrie,  or  Caird  was  a  very 
bad  one;  but  it  suits  the  man,  and  no 
other  would  produce  a  like  impres- 
sion. In  reading  the  most  effective 
discourses  of  the  greatest  preachers, 
we  are  invariably  disappointed.  We 
can  see  nothing  very  particular 
in  those  quotations  from  Chalmers 
which  are  recorded  as  having  so 
overwhelmingly  impressed  those  who 
heard  them.  It  was  manner  that 
did  it  all.  In  short,  an  accessory 
which  in  England  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  is  the  secret  of  Scotch 
effect.  Nor  is  it  any  derogation 
horn  an  orator's  senius  to  say  that 
bis  power  lies  mucn  less  in  what  he 
says  than  in  how  he  says  it.  It  is 
but  saying  that  his  weapon  can  be 
wielded  by  no  other  hand  than  his 
own.  Manner  makes  the  entire 
difference  between  Macready  and 
the  poorest  stroller  that  murders 
Shakspeare.  The  matter  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  each.  Each  has  the 
same  thing  to  say;  the  enormous 
difference  ues  in  the  manner  in 
which  each  says  it.  The  greatest 
effects  recorded  tohavebeenproduced 
by  human  language,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  tilings  which,  in  merely 
reading  them,  would  not  have  ap- 
pearedso  very  remarkable.    Hashtt 


tells  UB  that  nothing  so  lingered  oil 
his  ear  as  a  line  firom  Home'f 
Douglas,  as  spoken  by  yonng 
Bet^  :— 

And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that 

diea. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  Ma* 
oready  never  produced  a  greateif 
effect  than  by  tne  very  simple  words 
<  Who  said  thatP'  It  is  perhaps  a 
burlesque  of  an  acknowledged  facti 
to  record  that  Whitfield  could  thrill 
an  audience  by  saying  'MeiopO* 
tamia !'  Hugh  Miller  tells  ui  tnat 
heheard Chalmers  read  apiece  which 
he  (Miller)  had  himself  written.  It 
produced  meeffeot  of  themosttelling' 
acting ;  and  its  author  never  kneif 
how  fine  it  was  till  then.  We  re< 
member  well  the  feeling  whioh  ran 
through  us  when  we  neard  Caixd 
say,  '  As  we  bend  over  the  grarei 
where  the  dying  are  burying  tha 
dead.'  All  this  u  the  result  of  that 
gift  of  genius;  to  feel  with  the  whole 
soul  and  utter  with  the  whole  soul. 
The  case  of  Gavazzi  shows  that  tre* 
mendous  ener^  can  carry  an  au- 
dience away,  without  its  understand* 
ing  a  s}rllable  of  what  is  said.  Inferior 
men  think  by  loud  roaring  andfrantio 
gesticulation  to  produce  that  imnref  ■ 
sion  which  genius  alone  can  proaaoe» 
But  the  counterfeit  is  wretehedi  and 
with  all  intelligent  people  the  result 
is  derision  and  disgust. 

Many  of  our  reiulers,  we  daresay^' 
have  never  witnessed  ^e  servioe  of 
the  Sooteh  Church.  Its  order  ia 
the  simplest  possible.  A  psalm  la 
sung,  the  congregation  sitting.  A 
prayer  of  about  a  quarter  of  ail 
hour  in  length  is  offered,  the  oongre* 

Sition  standing.  A  chapter  of  thd 
ible  is  read ;  another  psalm  sung  i 
then  comes  the  sermon.  A  skm 
prayer  and  a  psalm  follow ;  and  thf 
service  is  tenninated  by  the  bene* 
diction.  The  entire  servioe  lattt 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  ia 
almost  invariably  conducted  by  a 
single  clergyman.  In  towns,  tha 
churches  now  approximate  prettr 
much  to  the  English,  as  regarof 
architecture.  It  is  only  in  coontrj 
places  that  one  finds  the  true  bare* 
ness  of  Presbytery.  The  main  diffe« 
rence  is  that  there  is  no  altar  i  tha 
communion  table  being  placed  in  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  piilplt 
occupies  the  altar  end,  and  xonne 
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ilifi  moefc  prominent  object;  sym- 
boliang  very  accurately  the  rela- 
tive  eetiniation  of  the  sermon  in  the 
Scotch  service.  Whenever  a  new 
church  is  built,  the  recurrence  to  a 
true  ecclesiastical  style  is  marked ; 
and  vaulted  roofs,  stained  glass,  and 
dark  oak,  have,  in  large  towns,  in  a 
great  degree,  supplanted  the  flat« 
roofed  meetinghouses  which  were 
thePresbyterianideal.  Thepreacher 
^nerally  wears  the  English  preach- 
ing gown.  The  old  Geneva  gown 
covered  with  frogt  is  hardlv  ever 
seen;  but  the  surplice  would  still 
0tir  up  a  revolution.  The  service  is 
performed  with  much  propriety  of 
oemeanour ;  tbe  singing  is  often  so 
well  done  by  a  good  choir,  that  the 
absence  of  the  organ  is  hardly  felt. 
Educated  Scotchmen  have  come  to 
lament  the  intolerant  zeal  which  led 
the  first  Ileformers  in  their  country 
to  such  extremes.  But  in  tlie 
oountry  we  still  see  the  true  genius 
of  Presbytery.  The  rustics  walk 
into  church  with  their  hats  on ;  and 
replace  them  and  hurry  out  the 
instant  the  service  is  over.  The 
decorous  prayer  before  and  after 
worship  is  unknown.  The  minister, 
in  many  churches,  wears  no  gown. 
Xhe  stupid  bigotry  of  the  people  in 
some  01  the  most  covenanting  dis- 
teicta  is  almost  incredible.  There 
are  parishes  in  which  the  people 
boast  that  they  have  never  su&red 
•p  Bomish  a  thing  as  a  gown  to 
ttppear  in  their  pa|pit;  and  the 
country  people  of  Scotland  gene- 
tfMLj  regard  Episcopacy  as  not  a 
whit  bettor  than  Popery. 

It  has  Bometin&es  struck  us  as 
oarious,  that  the  Scotch  have  always 
made  such  endeavours  to  have  a 
Toioe  in  the  selection  of  their  clergy. 
Almost  all  the  dissenters  from  we 
Church  of  Scotland  hold  precisely 
the  same  views  both  of  doctrine  and 
dbnrch  government  as  the  Church, 
and  have  seceded  on  points  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  lay 
patronage.  In  £ni;land  mudi  dia- 
oontent  mAj  sometmies  be  excited 
ky  an  arbitrary  appointment  to 
A  living;  but  it  woiUd  be  vain  to 
andeavoiur  to  excite  a  movement 
ftrooghout  the  wbole  country  to 
proveni  the  recurrence  of  such  ap- 
IKnntmentfl.  Yet  upon  precise^ 
this  point  did  some  three  or  four 
hundred  ministers  secede  from  the 


Scotch  Church  in  1843;  and  to 
maintain  the  abstract  right  of  con- 
gregations to  a  share  in  uie  appoint- 
ment of  their  minister,  has  the 
'JBVee  Church'  drawn  from  the 
humbler  classes  of  a  poor  country 
many  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
No  doubt  all  this  results  in  some 
measure  from  tbe  self-sufficiency  of 
the  Scotch  character;  but  besides 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
to  a  Scotchman  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  graver  importance  who  shall 
be  his  clergyman  than  it  is  to  an 
Englishman.  In  England,  if  the 
clergyman  can  but  read  decently^ 
the  congregation  may  find  edifica- 
tion  in  listening  to  and  joining  in 
the  beautiful  prayers  provided  by 
the  Church,  even  though  the  ser- 
mon should  be  poor  enough.  But 
in  Scotland  everything  depends  on 
the  minister.  If  he  be  a  fool,  he 
can  make  the  entire  service  as  foolish. 
as  himself.  For  prayers,  sermon, 
choice  of  passages  of  Scripture  which 
are  read,  everything,  the  congrega- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  preacher. 
The  question,  whether  the  worship 
to  which  the  people  of  a  parish  are 
invited  weekly  snail  be  interesting 
and  improving,  or  shall  be  absurd 
and  revolting,  is  decided  by  the 
piety,  good  sense,  and  ability  of  the 
parish  priest.  Coleridge  said  he 
never  knew  the  value  of  the  Liturgy 
till  he  had  heard  the  prayers  whicn 
were  offered  in  some  remote  country 
churches  in  Scotland. 

We  have  not  space  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstimces  which  nave 
given  Sooteh  preaching  its  peculiar 
character.  We  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  sermon  is  the  great 
feature  of  the  Scotch  service ;  it  is 
the  only  attraction ;  and  pains  must 
be  taken  with  it.  The  prayers  are 
held  in  very  secondary  esUmation. 
The  peacher  who  aims  at  interest- 
ing his  congregation,  racks  his  brain 
to  find  what  will  stiurtle  and  strike ; 
and  then  the  warmth  of  his  delivery 
adds  to  his  chance  of  keeping  up 
attention.  Then  the  Scoteh  are  not 
a  theatre-going  people;  they  have 
not,  thus,  those  stage-associations 
with  a  dramatic  manner  which 
would  suggest  themselves  to  many 
minds.  Miany  likewise  expect  th^ 
excitement  in  the  church,  which  is 
more  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play-house.     Patrons    of  late 
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ysMi  not  Q&frequeixUy  allow  a  con* 
neMtion  to  ohooee  its  own  minister ; 
me  Crown  almost  invariably  consults 
ib«  people;  the  decided  taste  of 
almost  aU  congregations  is  for  great 
warmth  of  manner ;  and  the  supply 
is  made  to  suit  the  demand. 

As  for  the  solemn  question,  how 
fkr  Scotch  preaching  answers  the 
fpeat  end  of  all  right  preachin/^,  it 
la  hard  to  speak.  Ko  doubt  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  arouse  the  somewhat 
0omatose  attention  of  any  audience 
to  a  discourse  upon  rehgion,  and 
•ay  means  short  of  clap-trap  and  in- 
decorum are  justified  if  they  succeed 
in  doing  so.  No  man  will  be  in- 
formed or  improved  by  a  sermon 
which  sets  him  asleep.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  feared  that,  in  tne  prevailing 
zage  for  what  is  striking  and  new, 
■ome  eminent  preachers  sacrifice 
msefulness  to  glitter.  We  have 
]Mard  discourses  concerning  which. 
had  we  been  asked  when  they  were 
O^er,  What  is  the  tendency  and 
result  of  all  this  P — ^what  is  the  con- 
elusion  it  all  leads  to  P— we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  reply.  Only 
that.  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  an  uncom- 
monly clever  man.  The  intellectual 
Ireat,  likewise,  of  listening  to  first- 
olass  pulpit  oratory,  tends  to  draw 
many  to  church  merely  to  enjoy  it. 
y^J^oj  go,  not  to  be  the  better  for 
the  truth  set  forth,  but  to  be  de- 
luriited  by  the  preacher's  eloquence. 
And  it  is  certain  that  many  persons 
whose  daily  life  exhibits  no  trace  of 
religion,  have  been  most  regular 
and^  attentive  hearers  of  the  most 
■Inking  preachers.  We  may  men- 
tion an  instance  in  point.  When 
Mr.  Caird  was  one  of  tne  ministers  of 
fidinburgh,  he  preached  in  a  church, 
•one  gallenr  of  which  is  allotted  to 
ttttdents  or  the  University.  A  friend 
of  ours  was  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  that  gallery,  when  he  observed 
in  the  pew  before  him  two  very 
xoogh-looking  fellows,  with  huge 
walkiag-stiolu  projecting  from  their 
great-coat  pockets,  and  all  the  un- 
aistakeable  marks  of  medical  stu- 
dents. It  was  evident  they  were 
little  accustomed  to  attend  any  place 
of  worship.  The  church,  as  usual, 
was  crammed  to  suffocation,  and 
Mr.  Caird  preached  a  moat  stirring 
aermon.  As  he  wound  up  one 
IMuragraph  to  an  overwhelming 
climax,    the    whole    congregation 


bent  forward  in  eager  and  breathlesa 
silence.  The  medical  students  were 
under  the  general  spell.  Half  rising 
from  their  seats  they  gazed  at  the 

Ereaoher  with  open  mouths.  At 
mgth  the  burst  was  over,  and  a 
long  sigh  relieved  the  wrought-up 
multituae.  The  two  students  sank 
upon  their  seat,  and  looked  at  one 
another  fixedly:  and  ti^e  first  ex- 
pressed  his    appreciation    of   the 


eloquence  of  what  he  had  heard  by 
excLaiminflr  half  aloud  to  his  com- 
panion, '  Damn  it,  thai' 8  if 

The  doctrine  preached  in  Scotoh 
pulpits  is  now  almost  invariably 
what  is  termed  evangelicaL  For  a 
long  time,  now  long  sone  by,  many 
of  the  clergy  preached  morality, 
with  very  madequate  views  of 
Christian  aoctrine.  We  cannot  but 
notice  a  misrepresentation  of  Pr. 
Hanna,  in  his  Life  qf  Chalmer$. 
Without  saving  so,  he  leaves  a^ 
impression  tnat  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Moderate  or  Conservative  partv  in 
the  Church  held  those  semi-inndel 
views  which  Chalmers  entertained 
in  his  early  days.  The  case  la 
by  no  means  so.  Very  many 
ministers,  not  belonging  to  the 
movement  party,  held  truly  orthodoi: 
opinions,  and  did  their  pastoral 
work  as  faithfully  as  ever  Cnahners 
did  after  his  great  change  of  sen- 
timent. It  is  curious  to  Jluow  that 
while  party  feeling  ran  high  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  it  was  a  shibboleth 
of  the  Moderate  party  to  use  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Church  service. 
The  other  party  rei  ected  that  beau- 
tiful compendium  or  all  supplicatioQ, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
Christian  prayer,  no  mention  being 
made  in  it  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  It  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion  a  minister  of  what  was 
termed  the  '  High-flying'  party  was 
to  preach  for  &r.  (xilonnst,  of  the 
Canongate  Church  in  Edinburgh. 
That  venerable  dergyman  told  his 
friend  before  service  that  it  was  usual 
in  the  Canongate  Church  to  make 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  every 
celebration  of  worship.  The  friend 
looked  somewhat  disconcerted,  and 
said, '  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  give  the  Lord's  Prayerf 
'Not  at  aU,'  was  Dr.  GUchrist's 
reply, '  not  at  all,  if  you  can  give  na 
anything  better !' 

Mr.  Caird's  sermon  preached  at 
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Grftthie  has  just  been  published  by 
Yoyal  command.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Queen  and  Prince,  after  hearing 
it,  read  it  in  manuscript,  and  ex- 
pressed themselyes  no  less  impressed 
in  reading  it  by  the  soundness  of  its 
views,  than  they  had  been  in  listen- 
ing to  it  by  its  extraordinary  elo- 
quence. Our  perusal  of  it  has 
strongly  confirmed  us  in  the  views 
we  hive  expressed  as  to  the  share 
which  Mr.  Caird's  manner  has  in 
producing  the  effect  with  which  his 
oisccurses  tell  upon  any  audience. 
The  sermon  is  indeed  an  admirable 
one;  accurate,  and  sometimes  ori- 
ginal in  thought:  illustrated  with 
rare  profusion  of  imagery,  all  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  expressed  in  words 
scarcely  one  of  which  could  be 
altered  or  displaced  but  for  the  worse. 
But  Mr.  Oaird  could  not  publish  his 
voice  and  manner,  and  in  wanting 
these,  the  sermon  wants  the  first, 
second,  and  third  things  which  con- 
duced to  its  effect  when  delivered. 
In  May,  1854,  Mr.  Caird  preached 
this  discourse  in  the  High  Church 
Edinburgh,  before  the  Commissioner 
who  represents  her  Maiesty  at  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly crowded  and  brilliant 
audience.  Given  there,  with  all  the 
skill  of  the  most  accomplished  actor, 
yet  with  a  simple  earnestness  which 
prevented  the  least  suspicion  of 
anything  like  acting,  the  impression 
it  produced  is  described  as  some- 
thing marvellous.  Hard-headed 
Scotch  lawyers,  the  last  men  in  the 
world  to  be  carried  into  superlatives, 
declared  that  never  till  then  did  they 
understand  what  effect  coidd  be  pro- 
duced by  human  speech.  But  we 
confess  that  now  we  have  these 
magic  words  to  read  quietly  at  home, 
we  find  it  something  of  a  task  to  get 
through  them.  A  volume  just  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Emnburgh, 
the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  the 
'Free  Church,*  contains  many  ser- 
mons much  more  likely  to  interest 
a  reader. 

The  sermon  is  from  the  text, 
'  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.**  It  sets 
out  thus  :-— 

To  combine  buBineas  with  religion, 
to  keep  np  a  spirit  of  seriotui  piety  amid 


the  8^  and  distractioQ  of  a  bosy  and 
active  lifs, — ^thia  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  of  a  Christian's  trial  in  thia 
world.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be 
religious  in  the  church — ^to  coUeci  oar 
thoughts  and  compose  our  feelings^  and 
enter,  with  an  appearance  of  propriety 
and  decorum,  into  the  offices  of  religioua 
worship,  amidst  the  quietude  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  within  the  still  and  sacred 
precincts  of  the  house  of  prayer.  Bnt 
to  be  religious  in  the  world — ^to  be  piooB 
and  holy  and  earnest-minded  iD  Ae 
counting-room,  the  manu£EU^ry,  the 
market-place,  the  field,  the  farm — to 
cany  our  good  and  solemn  thoughts  and 
feelings  into  the  throng  and  thofongk- 
fare  of  daily  life, — this  is  the  great  diffir 
culty  of  our  Christian  calling.  No  man 
not  lost  to  all  moral  influence  can  help 
feeling  his  worldly  passions  calmed,  and 
some  measure  of  seriousness  stealing 
over  his  mind,  when  engaged  in  the 
perfonnance  of  the  more  awful  and 
serious  rites  of  religion ;  but  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  domestic  circle^  the 
exchange,  the  street,  the  ci^s  throp^ 
amidst  coarse  work  and  cankering 
cares  and  toils,  is  a  very  different  ai- 
mosphere  from  that  of  a  oommunioii- 
table.  Passing  from  one  to  the  other 
has  often  seemed  as  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  a  tropical  to  a  polar  climate 
— from  balmy  warmth  and  sunshine  to 
murky  mist  and  freezing  cold.  And  it 
appears  sometimes  as  difficult  to  main- 
tain tlie  strength  and  steadfastness  of 
religious  principle  and  feeling  when  we 
go  forth  from  the  church  to  the  worid^ 
as  it  would  be  to  preserve  an  exotic 
alive  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  or  to  keep 
the  lamp  that  bums  steadily  within 
doors  from  bein^  blown  out  if  you  take 
it  abroad  unsh^tered  from  the  wind. 

The  preacher  then  speaks  of  the 
shifts  by  which  men  nave  evaded 
the  taste  of  bein^  holy,  at  once  in 
the  church  and  m  the  world;  in 
ancient  times  by  flying  from  the 
world  altogether,  in  m<3em  times 
by  makinff  religion  altogether  a 
Sunday  thing.  In  opposition  to 
either  notion  the  text  suggestsy— 

That  piety  is  not  for  Sundays  only, 
but  for  aU  days;  that  spirituality  ^ 
-mind  is  not  appropriate  to  one  set  of 
actions,  and  an  impertinence  and  in* 
trusion  with  reference  to  others ;  but 
like  the  act  of  breathing,  like  the  drcn- 
lation  of  the  blood,  like  the  silent  growth 
of  the  stature,  a  process  that  may  be 
going  on  simultaneously  with  all  our 
actions — ^when  we  are  busiest  as  when 
we  are  idlest;   in  the  church,  In  the 
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world ;  in  solitude,  in  society ;  in  our 
grief  and  in  our  gladness ;  in  our  toil 
and  in  our  rest;  sleepine,  waking;  by 
day,  by  night ;  amidst  aU  the  engage- 
ments and  exigencies  of  life. 

The  burden  of  the  discourse  is  to 
prore  that  this  is  so ;  that  religion 
18  compatible  with  the  business  of 
Common  Life.  This  appears,  ^r«^, 
because  religion,  as  a  tcienee,  sets  out 
doctrines  easy  to  be  understood  by 
the  humblest  inteUects;  and  as  an 
art,  sets  out  duties  which  may  be 
practised  simultaneously  with  all 
other  work.  It  is  the  art  of  being 
and  of  doing  pood:  and  for  this  art 
every  profession  and  calling  affords 
scope  and  discipline. 

When  a  child  is  learning  to  write,  it 
matters  not  of  what  words  the  copy  set 
to  him  is  composed,  the  thing  desired 
being  that,  whatever  he  writes,  he  learns 
to  write  wdl.  When  a  man  is  learning 
to  be  a  Christian,  it  matters  not  what 
his  particular  work  in  life  may  be,  the 
work  he  does  is  but  the  oopy-line  set  to 
him  ;  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is 
that  he  learn  to  live  weU. 

The  second  consideration  by  which 
Mr.  Caird  supports  his  thesis  is, 
that  religion  consists,  not  so  much 
in  doing  spiritual  or  sacred  <Mets,  as 
in  doing  secular  acts  from  a  sacred 
or  spiritual  motive.  '  A  man  may 
be  a  Christian  thinker  and  writer  as 
much  when  giving  to  science,  or  his* 
torjr,  or  biograpny,  or  poetry  a 
Christian  tone  and  spirit,  as  when 
composing  sermons  or  writing 
hjrmns.' 

^  The  third  and  most  eloquent  divi- 
sion  of  the  discourse  illustrates  the 
thesis  from  the  Mind^s  Power  of 
iKting  on  Latent  Principles,  Thouffh 
we  cannot,  in  our  worldly  work,  do 
always  consciousljr  thinkmg  of  reli- 
gion, yet  unconsciously,  insensibly, 
we  may  be  acting  under  its  ever 
present  control.  Por  example,  the 
preacher,  amidst  all  his  mental  ex- 
ertions, has  underneath  the  out* 
ward  workings  of  his  mind,  the 
latent  thought  of  the  presence  of 
his  auditory. 

Like  a  secret  atmosphere  it  surrounds 
and  bathes  his  spirit  as  he  goes  on  with 
the  external  work.  And  have  not  you, 
too^  my  friends,  an  Auditor — ^it  may 
be,  a  *  great  cloud  of  witnesses  * — but  at 
least  one  all  ^orious  Witness  and  Listener 
•?er  present,  ever  watchful,  as  the  dis- 
Qonrse  of  life  proceeds !    Why,  then,  in 


this  case  too,  while  the  outward  business 
is  diligently  prosecuted,  may  there  not 
be  on  your  spirit  a  latent  and  constant 
impression  of  that  awful  inspection  f 
What  worldly  work  so  absoroing  as 
to  leave  no  room  in  a  believer's  spirit 
for  the  hallowing  thought  of  that  glori* 
ous  Presence  ever  near  ? 

We  shall  give  but  one  extract  more, 
the  iinal  illustration  of  this  third 
head  qf  discourse.  It  is  a  very  ^ood 
specimen  of  one  of  those  exciting 
and  irresistible  bursts  by  which 
Caird  sweeps  away  his  audience. 
Imagine  the  following  sentences 
given,  at  first  quietlv,  but  with 
great  feeling,  f^raduaUy  waxing  in 
enerey  and  rapidity ;  and  at  length, 
ami(f  dead  stillness  and  hushed 
breaths,  concluded  as  with  a  tor- 
rent's rush  :— 

Or,  have  we  not  all  felt  that  the 
thought  of  anticipated  happiness  may 
blend  itself  with  the  work  of  our  busiest 
hours  ?  The  labourer's  coming,  released 
from  toil — ^tbe  schoolboy's  coming  holi- 
day, or  the  hard- wrought  business  man's 
'approaching  season  of  relaxation — the 
expected  return  of  a  long  absent  and 
much  loved  friend  ;  ii  not  the  thought 
of  these,  or  similar  joyous  events,  one 
which  often  intermingles  with,  without 
interrupting,  our  common  work  ?  When 
a  father  goes  forth  to  his  'labour  till  the 
evening/  perhaps  often,  veiy  often,  in 
the  thick  of  his  toils  the  thought  of 
home  may  start  up  to  cheer  him.  The 
smile  that  is  to  welcome  him,  as  he 
crosses  his  lowly  threshold  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  the  glad  faces, 
and  merry  voices,  and  sweet  caresses  of 
little  ones,  as  they  shall  gather  round 
him  in  the  quiet  evening  hours,  the 
thought  of  aU  this  mav  dwell,  a  latent 
joy,  a  hidden  motive,  deep  down  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  may  come  rushing  in  a 
sweet  solace  at  every  pause  of  exertion, 
and  act  like  a  secret  oil  to  smooth 
the  wheels  of  labour.  The  heart  has  a 
secret  treasury,  where  our  hopes  and 
joys  are  often  garnered,  too  precious  to 
be  parted  with,  even  for  a  moment. 

And  why  may  not  the  highest  of  all 
hopes  and  joys  possess  the  same  all- 
pervading  influence  ?  Have  we,  if  our 
religion  is  real,  no  anticipation  of 
happiness  in  the  glorious  future?  Is 
there  no  'rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God,'  no  home  and  loving 
heart  awaiting  us  when  the  toils  of  our 
hurried  day  of  life  are  ended  ?  What  is 
earthlv  rest  or  relaxation,  what  the  re- 
lease mmi  toil  after  which  we  so  often 
sigh,  but  the  &int  shadow  of  the  saint's 
everlastingrest,therestofthesoulinGod? 
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Vlukt  TitioDt  of  earthly  bliss  oftn  erer,  if 
our  Christunfiuth  be  not  a  form,  compare 
with  *  the  glory  soon  to  be  revealed  T 
VThat  gloiy  of  earthly  reunion  with  the 
rapture  of  that  hour  when  the  heavens 
•hall  yield  an  absent  Lord  to  ourem^ 
brace,  to  be  parted  from  us  no  more  for 
ever  I  And  if  all  this  be  most  sober 
truth,  what  is  there  to  except  this  joyful 
h<n>e  from  that  law  to  which,  in  all 
other  deep  joys,  our  minds  are  subject  f 
Why  may  we  not,  in  this  case  too,  think 
often,  amidst  our  worldly  woric,  of  the 
House  to  which  we  are  going,  of  the 
true  and  loving  heart  tliat  beats  for  us, 
and  of  the  sweet  and  joyous  welcome 
that  awaits  us  there  \  And  even  when 
we  make  them  not,  of  set  purpose,  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts,  is  there  not 
enough  of  grandeur  in  the  objects  of  a 
believer's  hope  to  pervade  hLi  spirit  at 
all  times  with  a  calm  and  reverential 
joy?  Do  not  think  all  this  strange, 
fanatical,  impossible*  If  it  do  seem  so, 
it  can  only  be  because  your  heart  is  in 
the  earthly,  but  not  in  the  higher  and 
holier  hopes.  No,  my  friends !  the 
strange  thing  is,  not  that  amidst  the 
world  s  work  we  should  be  able  to  think 
of  our  House,  but  that  we  should  ever 
be  able  to  foiget  it ;  and  the  stranger, 
sadder  stUl,  that  while  the  little  day  of 
life  is  passing — morning,  noontide^ 
evening — each  stage  more  rapid  than 
the  last ;  while  to  many  the  shadows  are 
already  last  lengthening,  and  the  de- 
clining sun  warns  them  that '  the  night 
is  at  hand,  wherein  no  man  can  work,* 
there  should  be  those  amongst  us  whose 
whole  thoughts  ars  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  the 
reflection  never  occurs,  that  soon  they 


most  go  out  into  eternity,  without  • 
friend,  without  a  home ! 

The  ditcoone  thus  endi,  ia  at* 
thodoz  Scotch  faihion,  with  a  prao* 
tical  eonclution. 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
sermon  has  been  ioned  dom  a  good 
deal  before  publication,  in  anticipa* 
Hon  of  severe  oritioism.  Somo 
passages  which  were  Tcry  efiectiva 
when  delivered,  have  probably  been 
modified  so  as  to  bring  them  mora 
thoroughly  within  the  limits  of 
severe  good  taste.  Mr.  Caird  need 
not  have  feared  hostile  criticism 
from  us.  We  most  cheerfully 
acknowledge  merit,  even  when 
found  in  a  clergyman  whose  ordina* 
tion  has  no  more  dignified  source 
than  '  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  presbytery.*  Wo  think  3Ir. 
Caira  has  deserved  the  honours 
done  bim  by  royalty ;  and  we  wil« 
lingly  acooid  him  Lis  meed,  as  • 
man  of  no  small  force  of  inteUeot» 
of  great  power  of  illustration  bj 
happy  analogies,  of  sincere  pietr. 
and  of  much  earnestness  to  do  good. 
He  is  still  young— we  believe  con- 
siderably tmder  forty — and  much 
may  be  expected  of  hun. 

But  we  nave  rambled  on  into  an 
unduly  long  gossip  about  Scotch 
prcachinir,  and  must  abruptly  con* 
elude.  We  confess  that  it  would 
please  us  to  see,  especially  in  th« 

f pulpits  of  our  country  churches,  a 
ittle  infusion  of  its  warmth,  reject* 
ing  anything  of  its  extravagance. 


SIX   MOI^THS   IN   INDIA. 
Ik  Two  Fabts. 


Pabt  n. 


IN  our  first  paper  we  grouped 
together  all  the  striking  pomta 
which  must  catch  the  practised 
traveller  along  the  roadside,  and 
in  connexion  with  the  outwazd  as- 
pect of  the  land,  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm  Uiat  their  correctneu 
will  be  recognised  by  any  one  who 
goes,  if  it  he  only  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  along  the  road,  es- 
p^;ially  between  Bensres  and  DelhL 
xhe  mention  of  these  towns  natu- 
rally leads  us  to  dwell  on  the  former, 
as  concentrating  all  that  is  nywt  ra- 


markable  ia   Hindoo  religion  or 
morals. 

There  are  few  things  more 
striking  than  the  aspect  of  th* 
Holy  City,  as  it  is  seen  to  line 
the  left  hank  of  the  Ganges  for 
nearly  three  miles.  Nor  can  the 
student  of  Histoiy  &il  to  be  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  the  minaret  of 
a  single  mosqua  towering  over  eveij 
other  btiilding,  and  insulting,  as  it 
was  meant  to  do^  the  idolatroaf 
temples  around  it  When  the  tra* 
Teller  has  erossed  the  GaagM  in  the 
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not  inoominodious  ferry-boat,  he 
diould  lose  no  time  in  mounting  thia 
moaqoe.  It  was  erected  less  than 
two  centuries  ago  by  the  Emperor 
Aurunffaebe,  a  crafty  Augustus,  who, 
less  lucky  than  the  patron  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  has  obtained  the  ill  fame 
of  a  Nero ;  and  it  requires  but  little 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy 
the  insults  of  the  proud,  fanatical 
Mussulman  soldiery,  and  the  howl- 
ing of  yenerable  Brahmins  while  the 
work  of  spoliation  was  ^ing  on. 
We  say  the  work  of  spoliation,  be- 
cause the  Mohammedan  had  no 
scruples  whatever  in  laying  hands 
•  on  the  materials  of  Hiudoo  temples, 
where  idols  were  worshipped,  and 
eren  human  victims  sacrificed,  to 
erect  his  edifice  to  the  one  Supreme 
Deity.  Traces  of  this  practice  may 
be  met  with  repeatedly  in  all  Upper 
India:  Mohammedanism  made  all 
things  pure:  theonly  thing  necessary 
was  that  figures  of  idols,  sculptured 
on  the  stones,  should  be  entirely  de- 
faced; and  jet,  curiously  enough, 
while  mountmff  the  winding  staircase 
within  one  of  the  minarets,  the 
panting  traveller  may  observe  on 
one  of  the  stones,  the  hind-quarters 
of  the  Bull  of  Shiva,  which  had 
escaped  the  notice  and  vengeance 
of  some  over-hasty  workman.  But 
to  arrive  at  this  mosque,  more  than 
half  the  city  must  be  traversed,  and 
the  orthodox  way  of  gettiue  through 
those  narrow  streets  wim  houses 
three  and  four  stories  high  on 
either  side,  is,  neither  on  foot  nor  in  a 
carriage,  nor  on  horseback,  but  on  an 
elephant.  Seated  comfortably  in  a 
howdah,  and  accustomed  gradually 
to  the  motion,  the  tourist  can  look 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  first  floor. 
The  bulk  of  the  elephant  entirely 
fills  the  narrow  street,  and  the  trap- 
pings are  caught  by  the  shop  windows 
on  either  side,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
wayfarers,  who  are  compelled  to 
toni  down  narrow  lanes,  or  stick 
dose  to  the  wall.  The  ]>rocess  may 
remind  us  of  Chilli ver  goins  through 
the  streets  of  Lilliput.  Sut  those 
houses,  added  to,  built  udoo,  decay- 
ing, with  pijjeon-holes  oi  windows, 
with  balconies  firom  whence  vice 
looksforth  unblushingly,  and  whence 
the  tinkle  of  the  lute  or  guitar  is 
hourly  heard ;  of  what  date  are  they, 
and  what  do  they  represent?  The 
town    is    the    Benares    of    eight 


hundred  or  a  thousand  yean 
ago,  •^  not  that  Benares  was  not 
sacred  at  a  period  long  anterior  to 
this,  or  that  death  there,  either  on 
land  or  water,  was  not  always  a  sure 
passport  to  happiness, — but  the 
buildings  and  the  city,  as  it  stands, 
date  from  no  greater  antiquity.  Its 
population  is  little  short  of  300,000 
souls,  not  500,000,  as  Lord  Stanhone 
(JBMtory  ^  JEngUmd,  vol.  vii.)  tells 
us  in  his  weU-written  account  of 
the  dealings  of  Warren  Hastiogs 
with  the  A«jah  of  Benares.  The 
riches  of  Hindu  merchants,  the 
learning  of  wise  pundits,  the 
orthodox  opinions  of  ancient  Brah- 
mins, tenaciously  clingLng  to  their 
national  sujierstitions,  are  all  con- 
centrated m  these  close,  confined 
alleys,  on  which  ventilation  and 
drainage  have  literally  been  forced 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  English 
executive  power. 

Benares  is,  in  short,  eminently 
Hindu  of  the  Hindus.  Its  priests  re- 
ceive pilgrims  from  aU  parts,  and  of- 
ferings from  Hindus  of  every  rank 
and  station,  while  in  its  college— one 
of  the  few  edifices  of  the  kind  which 
really  has  a  collegiate  appearances- 
native  scholars  grow  si|^htiess,  subtle^ 
narrow-minded  and  opinionative,  by 
poring  for  years — it  may  be  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  thirty— over  books 
and  manuscripts  written  in  that  mar- 
vellous Sanskrit  language,  far  more 
copious  than  the  Latin,  which  Cicero 
found  wanting;  far  more  flexible 
than  the  Greex,  which,  it  has  been 
well  said,  even  Plato  could  not 
exhaust:  a  language  rich  in  syn- 
onjrmes,  elegant  in  structure,  ductile 
in  substance,  musical  in  its  euphony : 
which  has  been  a  vehicle  lor  tne 

Sorgeotts  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the 
azuing  fence  of  the  rhetorician: 
which  has  wrapped  up  aphorisms  of 
Laconian  brevity,  ana  has  stitched 
together  compound  epithets  at  which 
iEschylus  himself  would  have  been 
amased:  a  language  in  which  states- 
men have  dehvered  maxims,  law- 
givers codes,  and  grammariana 
treatises  compiled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hiding  knowledge  from 
the  studious :  a  Unguage,  in  short* 
which  has  generated  a  literature 
rich  in  the  treatises  of  six  schools 
of  philosophy,  two  enormous 
epic  poems,  a  host  of  smaller 
heroic  ones,  some  fifty  plays,  one 
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novel,  YoluiniiioTis  works  on  religion 
and  law,  a  stray  pastoral,  and  yet 
not  one  volonie  of  rational  or 
authentic  liistory,  nor  a  sinffle 
work  calculated  to  aid,  in  tne 
slightest  degree,  the  intellectual 
progress  of  any  of  the  families  of 
mankind. 

One  sight  should  never  be  fore- 
gone— ^we  mean  that  of  all  Benares, 
turning  out  dailv  at  the  dawn  to 
bathe  m  the  hofy  stream  at  some 
one  of  the  numerous  landing-places, 
or  ghauts  on  the  river  side.  The 
way  to  enjoy  this  sieht  is  to  float 
down  the  stream  in  a  boat,  while  the 
first  rays  of  a  morning  sun  gild  the 
summit  of  the  many  templeB,  and 
give  their  unerring  guarantee  of  the 
cloudless,  exhilarating  Indian  winter 
day.  The  wealthy  and  hieh  bom 
come  to  perform  their  ablutions 
before  simrise,  and  soon  retire  from 
the  nrofane  eye,  making  room  for 
the  numbler  classes.  JBut  these 
afford  a  spectacle  equally,  or  still 
more  interesting,  with  their  streaks 
of  paiat,  their  red  or  yellow  gar- 
ments, their  repeated  invocations  and 
sippings  of  water,  and  their  animated 
conversation.  As  the  boat  glides 
slowly  along  the  river — ^broad  even  at 
that  distance  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  thesea — every  ghaut 
or  temple  wiU  tell  a  tale  of  piety  or 
repentance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  or 
the  great.  This  one  was  erected  by  a 
Saipoot  princess,  wrought  on,  it  may 
be  imagined,  by  a  crafly  priesthood : 
that,  by  a  prime  minister  of  one  of 
the  Manratta  sovereigns,  who  rose 
through  perfidy,  and  active,  unscru- 
pulous ambition,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Mogul  Empire :  a  third  is  due  to  a 
king,  stained  with  every  vice  or 
crime  that  can  ^iter  into  the  heart 
of  an  Oriental :  this  was  built  by  a 
sovereign  of  Nepaul:  on  that,  large 
sums  were  lavished  by  the  old  Lion 
of  Lahore,  Bunjeet  Sing.  J^or 
must  one  snot,  identified  with  a 
scene  in  Lioian  history  familiar  to 
most  English  readers,  be  passed 
over.  From  a  high  window  of  a 
house  overlooking  the  river,  Cheyte 
Sine  made  his  escape  when,  half 
frigntened  at  his  own  audacity  in 
daring  to  disobey  Warren  Hastmgs, 
he  pursued  that  middle  course  so 
well  suited  to  quiet  times,  so  cer- 
tain to  end  in  failure  in  seasons  of 
violence.    Those  who  have  read  Mr. 


Macaulay  and  Lord  Stanhope  will 
member  that  Cheyte  Sing,  pressed 
for  contributions  for  a  war,  and  fined 
for  contumacy,  got  up  an  ^meute  in 
Benares,  and  hc^  neither  the  timely 
policy  to  present  himself  before  the 
Govemor-Greneral,  nor  the  audacity 
to  make  use  of  his  imdoubted  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  representative  of 
the  British  authority  was  confes- 
sedly in  his  power.  So  Cheyte 
Sing  fled  across  the  river  one  way, 
and  Warren  Hastings  was  escorted 
in  another  direction  oy  the  soldiery 
of  the  ancestor  of  a  man  who  is  now 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  rich 
native  gentleman,  and  whose  family 
have  thriven  unceasingly  since  the 
day  that  aid  was  afforded  to  Lord 
liastings  Saheb  in  his  hour  of  need. 
We  are  inclined,  by  the  way,  to 
think  that  Mr.  Macaulay  isright,  and 
that  Lord  Stanhope  (vol.  vii.  p.  437) 
and  Mr.  Lnpey  are  wrong  in  the  m- 
terpretation  wnich  they  gave  respec- 
tively to  some  well-known  jingling 
Hinaustani  rhymes  about  the  ele- 
phants and  horses  of  this  celebrated 
Srovemor.  The  lines — ^whaterermay 
be  thought  of  them  at  Benares — ^in 
India  generally  record  his  pomp 
and  pnde,  and  not  his  humiliation 
or  shame. 

From  the  Holy  City  the  traveller 
will  go  to  Allahabad,  where  there  is 
nothmg  much  to  detain  him.  But 
he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fort  there,  built 
three  centuries  since  by  the  great 
Akbar,  at  the  very  junction  of  the 
two  rivers,  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.  The  rival  streams,  in  the 
height  of  the  rains,  literally  wash 
the  two  sides  of  the  fortress.  This 
is  one  of  the  holiest  spots  to  the 
Hindu  in  the  whole  neninsula.  For 
it  is  here  that  a  third  stream  is,  by 
all  orthodox  Brahmins  and  o^rs, 
declared  to  join  the  other  two. 
That  river,  the  Saraswati  or  Sur- 
sooty,  geographically  loses  itself  far 
away  m  the  sandy  tracts  of  the 
Cis-ouUey  provinces,  but  to  the  ^e 
of  Hindu  faith,  it  mingles  here  with 
the  twin  sisters,  the  Ganges  uid  the 
Jumna.  The  tourist  is  now  at  the 
apex  of  the  great  Doab  of  Hindu- 
stan, and  if  ^e  be  an  agriculturist 
he  will  care  to  learn  that,  as  he  looks 
north-west,  he  has  on  his  right  hand, 
or  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
the  region  of  sogar-cane ;   on  the 
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traet  between  the  two  riven  he  has 
the  region  of  the  cereals,  whilst 
away  to  his  left,  and  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  he  may  pur« 
chase  cotton  to  any  extent. 

But  without  pausing  to  speculate 
on  these  debateable  topics,  he  passes 
on  to  Cawnpore,  once  one  of  our 
krgest  military  stations,  now,  in  its 
deserted  parade,  empty  barracks, 
and  untenanted  stalls,  warning  us 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
have  been  pushed  far  to  the  west, 
where  the  main  strength  of  the 
army  is  accordingly  concentrated. 
Here  it  is  advisable  that,  having 
heard  something  of  the  relative 
merits  of  native  and  English  rule, 
he  should  compare  the  two  by  cross* 
ing  the  Granges  into  Quae,  and 
making  a  trip  to  its  capital,  Luck- 
now,  only  fifty  miles  off.  We  do 
not  tell  him  that  its  first  aspect  will 
be  desolate ;  that  he  will  find  scanty 
crops,  razed  homesteads,  robbers 
lining  the  roadside,  and  sights  of 
all  kinds  calculated  to  alarm  and 
to  shock.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
probably  be  astonished  at  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  sugar-cane,  the  verdant 
aspect  of  the  country,  so  different 
from  the  di^  and  dusty  Doab,  the 
goodness  of  the  road,  comparatively, 
and  the  crowds  of  men  thronging  to 
one  of  the  bazaars  through  which 
he  passes.  But  the  fact  is,  that  on 
this,  the  only  road  in  the  king's 
dominions,  the  British  Eesident  at 
Court  has  always  insisted  that  the 
communication  shall  be  kept  clear, 
and  that  psssen^ers  and  goods  shall 
go  to  ana  fro  without  peril  or  hin- 
drance. But  let  him  stay  awhile 
at  the  capital,  interrogate  the 
natives,  and  hear  what  functionaries 
of  all  sorts  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Ganges  tell  him  of  the  doings  on  the 
other  side.  As  a  Mohiunmedan 
city,  there  is  much  that  is  curious  at 
Lucknow  :  narrow  streets,  crum- 
bling houses,  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  mosques,  and  a  single  Hin- 
du temple ;  and  if  the  Monurrum 
should  nappen  during  the  visit,  a 
fhmtic  crowd  of  sons  of  Islam,  pa- 
rading the  streets,  drunk  with  m- 
toxicatin||r  liauors  and  excitement, 
and  beating  tneir  breasts  with  loud 
cries  on  the  names  of  the  P^phet's 
grandsons,  Hussain  and  Hassan. 
Amongst  the  hundred  mo8<|uefl, 
there  are  one  or  two,  the  interior  of 


which,  with  the  Mohammedan  pul- 
pit whence  the  preacher  delivers  an 
edifyine  sermon  every  Friday,  will 
repay  &e  trouble  of  a  visit.  Then 
there  are  sundry  palaces,  covering 
as  large  a  space  of  ground  as  Buck- 
ingham Palace  or  the  Tuileries,  but 
badly  laid  out,  courts  within  courts, 
ail  dust  and  dilapidation ;  with 
reservoirs  of  stagnant  water,  and 
dark  apartments  where  all  sorts  of 
horrid  crimes  are  said  to  have  been 
committed,  and  state  rooms  with  taw- 
dry  hangings:  aringdarcombiniition 
of  dirt,  untidiness,  and  attempt  at 
magnificence.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  town  is  an  institution 
founded  for  the  education  of  youths 
of  all  classes — Hindus,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians — by  General 
Claude  Martine,  who,  born  at  Lyons 
in  the  year  1735,  ^^  ^^  Lucknow 
in  1800;  and,  having  landed  in 
India  as  a  common  soldier,  left  at  his 
decease  a  splendid  mansion  at  Luck- 
now, and  wealth  sufficient  to  en- 
dow permanently  two  colleges,  one 
at  this  capital,  and  the  other  at 
Calcutta,  each  called  after  the 
founder.  La  Martinih^.  The  body 
of  the  CS«neral  is  buried,  by  his  own 
direction,  underneath  thecentralpart 
of  the  building,  once  his  mansion 
and  now  the  college,  with  hand- 
some wings,  in  which  are  school- 
rooms, dormitories,  and  apartments 
of  professors ;  the  story  being,  that 
the  presence  of  a  corpse  in  the 
building  was  deemed  by  the  acute 
old  Greneral  the  only  means  of  keep- 
ing the  hands  of  the  rapacious 
sovereign  off  the  building — poten- 
tates in  the  East  having  a  cool  way 
of  laying  hold  of  anything  belonging 
to  aeceased  subjects  'which  may 
captivate  their  fancy — a  country- 
house,  a  neat  carriage,  a  stud  of 
horses,  acasketof  jewellery.  Noman, 
we  must  say,  can  be  twenty-four 
hours  in  Quae  without  hearingsome- 
thing  of  the  atrocities  daily  practised 
in  tlukt  unhappy  country.  Every  man 
there,  it  will  be  seen,  walks  not  only 
with  sword  and  shield  at  his  side, 
but  with  loaded  matchlock  over  his 
shoulder,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  cannon  may  be  heard  for 
days  together  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cess of  collecting  the  King's  revenue. 
We  are  almost  ashamed  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  a  country  like 
this  and  the  Company's  territories 
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JQit  over  the  Ganges,  but  we  have 
oeen  grarelytold  that  natires  flee 
from  the  English  collector  to  the 
State  where  laws,  and  circular  letters, 
imd  long  reports  are  unknown ;  nay, 
that  such  migrations  take  place 
annually,  and  by  wholesale.  It  may 
llierefore  be  as  well  just  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  little  occurrences  which 
daily  take  place  atLucknowand  in  the 
interior— > occurrences  not  Taffuelv 
reported  nor  isolated  of  their  kina, 
but  resting  on  the  faith  of  British 
officers,  and  in  numbers  equalling 
the  instances  of  misery  and  mis- 
management which  last  year  reached 
US  from  the  Crimea. 

Hie  revenue  is  farmed  out  to  men 
whose  obvious  policy  it  is  to  make  the 
most  of  a  brief  contract.  They  rack- 
rent  the  land.  The  zemindars,  or 
landowners,  resist,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  a  mud  fort,  which  is 
finally  battered  to  pieces  by  the 
king's  cannon ;  or,  with  a  more  des- 
perate intent,  order  their  tenants 
not  to  plough  or  sow  the  land  for 
the  next  two  years.  These,  strange 
to  say,  obey  the  ruler  literally ^  retire 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  cattle 
to  the  jungles,  and  live  for  one  or 
two  years  on  berries  and  milk.  It 
thus  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  Bemindar  and  nis  followers,  or 
the  tax-gatherer  and  his  myrmidons 
ean  hola  out  the  longest.  Mean- 
while, large  bands  of  armed  and 
organised  robbers,  who  have  taken 
to  ^e  trade  in  despair,  roam  about 
the  country,  plundering  houses 
and  torturing  the  inmates  to  in- 
duce them  to  give  up  concealed 
treasure;  whole  districts  are  fast 
being  overrun  with  jungle,  and  the 
best  localities  for  sport  are  confes- 
sedly to  be  found  m  Oude.  Then, 
police  officers  and  offioiab  commit 
with  impunity  every  kind  of  crime : 
one  day  a  man  is  beaten  to  death 
beoause  he  will  not  confess  to  a 
erime  with  which  he  is  cluuved  by 
another  individual,  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  justice  ;^-on  another,  a  rich 
man,  who  has  committed  a  barbarous 
murder,  is  taken  up,  and  discharged 
on  presenting  the  head  policeman 
with  a  brace  of  richly-chased  pistols 
or  a  bag  of  rupees.  Then,  at  the 
capital,  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  spite  of  the  indUg- 
nant  warnings  of  the  Besident,^! 
aorts  of  licence  are  indulged  in  by 


the  nobles  :^now  it  is  a  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds  seized  on  by  force ; 
now  it  is  a  poor  Hindu,  who,  being 
threatened  withthe  loss  of  his  honour, 
sets  fire  to  his  own  dweUin^p,  and 
perishes  with  his  family  m  the 
flames.  Meanwhile  the  author  of 
these  atrocities  is  being  rewarded 
by  the  king  with  a  smile  and  a  dress 
of  honour,  and  the  king  himself  is 
either  dissolved  in  luxury  or  is  acting 
in  some  unworthy  mummerv  for  the 
amusement  of  eunuchs  and  bufPoons, 
or  is  composing  Persian  odes  about 
lovely  women  with  the  stature  of  the 
cypress  and  the  cheek  of  the  rose  1 
fr  o  wonder  that  the  revenues  of  the 
country  have  sunk  from  two  millions 
to  one ;  that  the  peace  of  the  quiet 
inhabitants  of  the  Doab  is  threatened 
by  emboldened  robbers ;  and  that 
even  thoughtM  and  moderate  men 
are  heard  to  svr,  that  it  is  high  time 
for  the  British  Govemment,Tniioh  by 
treaty  is  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country,  to  resort  to 
more  decisive  measures  than  sotmd- 
ing  phrases  and  disregarded  advice, 
Tet — ^to  close  thisbriet  account,  fear- 
ful, but  literally  true,  with  something 
less  appalling — ^it  is  certain  that  a 
sp&rtsman  on  a  tour  through  this 
country  will  find,  in  the  prestige  of 
the  Company,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  a  civil  and  cheerful  demeanour, 
nothing  but  kindness  and  high 
breeding,  and  will  not  lose  so  much 
as  a  napkin  or  an  empty  bottle. 
One  instance  of  this  comrtesy  may 
suffice.  Some  time  since,  a  high 
functionary  in  the  Civil  Service,  sta- 
tioned on  the  river  which  forms  the 
boundary,  was  anxious  to  spend  a 
part  of  his  vacation  in  shooting 
tigers  in  a  well  known  beat  in  Oude. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  he 
discovered  that  the  ground  near  his 
beat  was  occupied  by  a  zemindar 
and  his  subjects,  prepared  to  fight 
the  king's  taxgatherer  and  his  forces 
in  a  re^ar  battle.  On  the  gentle- 
man sending  word  of  the  interrup- 
tion which  tnis  would  cause  to  his 
projected  amusement,  an  answer 
was  immediately  returned,  'that 
rather  than  cause  the  Sahib  any 
inconvenience,  the  set-to  should  1>e 
pos^ned  for  a  week  !* 

We  have  now  left  before  us  the 
two  great  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra, 
the  Sanataria  of  the  Himalayas,  with 
their  fine  scenery,  and  the  Ghreat 
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Gkuim  Canal.  We  stronglj  recoia- 
mdna    the    trayeller  wHo   can  bo 
arrange   his   moyements,  to   keep 
Agra  for  the  last,  as  a  bonne  boucke. 
Arailing  onrselyesof  PrinoeHassan's 
earpet,    we   transport   the  Indian 
iiffht-Beer  to  a  little  station  beyond 
Meemt,    where   he  has  to    leaye 
his    carriage,   at  the   foot  of  the 
Himalayas,    called   Boorkee.     He 
has  now  before  him  the  most  splen- 
did of  Nature's  works  in  the  snowy 
ranse,  the  peaks  of  which,  miles 
back,  tower   aboye  all  the   lesser 
ranges,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  the  mostjngantic  of  man's  works 
in  the  Great  uanffes  Canal.    In  Eu« 
rope  such  a  wonc  would  haye  re« 
quired  little  notice  eyen  in  such  a 
paper  as  this;  its  objects,  extent, 
eost,  and  design,   would  all  haye 
been  as  widely  described  and  com- 
mented on,  as  similar  details  in  the 
case  of  the  Menai  tubular  bridge. 
To   write   its  history  ftdly  womd 
require  more  space  than  we  haye 
already  filled,    and  we    can  only 
afford  room  for  the  following  brief 
account.  Aware  of  the  want  of  water 
in  parts  of  the  Doab,  with  full  ex- 
perience of  the  horrors  of  a  famine, 
and  with  an  assurance  of  the  good 
that  had  ensued  from  the  reopening 
and  enlarging  of  smaller  canfQs  dug 
by  Mohammedan   rulers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  ^e  Qoyem- 
ment  determined  on  proyiding  for  a 
•apply  of  water  in  the  yery  centre 
of  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  Jumna 
and  the  Granges,  where  &e  deficiency 
had  been  most  seriously  felt.    The 
eanal  was   commenced  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Aucluand, 
■nspended  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
prosecuted  by  Lords  Hardinge  and 
Dalhousie,  but  indebted  principally 
Ibr  its  completion  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thomason,  the  able  lieutenant-Go- 
▼emor  of  Agra,  and  to  Colonel  Cant- 
ley,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who, 
had  he  carried  out  such  a  work  in 
any  European  kingdom,  would  haye 
been  starred,  decorated,  fitted  by  a 
Inmdred  companies,  borne  on  the 
lists  of  a  dozen  learned  associations, 
and  honourably  receiyed  by  half*a- 
dosen  kings.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  simple 
oolonel  of  engineers  (though  we  re- 
joice to  know  that  he  has  been 
created  a  K.C.B.),  with  his  name 
iluniliar  as  a  household  god,  or  a 
social  proyerb  to  some  '  ten  nulliona 


of  Asiatics.'  The  canal,  running 
right  down  the  Doab,  untiu 
£tom  the  growing  proximity  of  tiie 
two  great  riyers,  water  la  more 
abundant  and  artificial  means  less 
needed,  splits  into  two  bran(shes« 
one  of  which  falls  into  the  Ghmgea 
at  Cawnpore,  and  the  other  intoUie 
Jumna  at  a  place  below  Etawah* 
The  adyantages  of  the  work  will 
be  as  follows :  -*-  the  agriculturist 
wiU  haye  cheap  irrigation  at  a 
moderate  cost  to  nood  lands  hitherto 
uncultiyated,  and  to  raise  more 
yaluable  crops  on  lands  already 
under  the  plough  ;•— goods  will  bo 
conyeyed  up  and  down  the  canal, 
which  will  DC  nayigable  for  more 
than  800  miles ; — Goyemment  will 
be  spared  the  horrors  of  such  a 
famine  as  that  of  1837  * — ^increased 
reyenue  will  be  deriyed  from  water 
rents,  transit  duties,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items ;  there  will  be  new 
villages  and  new  markets,  while  in* 
tercourse  will  be  more  frequent  be* 
tween  marts  already  open.  To  quote 
from  an  authentic  document  giving 
the  history  of  the  canal,  drawn  upby 
Capt.  Baird  Smith,  of  the  Bengal  £n* 
gineers,  who  has  written  a  work  on 
Italian  Irrigation,  and  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Colonel  Cautley  as  su« 
perintendent  of  the  canal  :— 

It  may  be  said  that  the  total  length  of 
channel  navigable  throughout,  including 
the  trunk  and  terminal  lines,  with  the 
great  branches,  is  yeiy  neariy  890  miles  * 
along  which  are  diitiibuted  17  lanes  or 
escapes,  with  water-ways  yaiying  fk«m 
800  to  18  feet ;  303  bridge!  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  regulation  and  cross  oommunioa* 
tion,  with  water-ways  vairing  fhnn  9oq 
to  3o  feet  i  307  inlets  for  local  or  minor 
drainage;  10  falls  for  reffulating  the 
slopes ;  31  lochs  and  nayigia>le  channels 
for  navigation ;  181  nybuha  heads  for 
irrigation ;  an  aggregate  length  of  pro- 
bably not  less  than  10  miles  of  bathing 
ghauts  for  the  use  of  the  community ; 
49  first -clftSB,  and  133  second-cUss 
choukies  (stations)  for  the  shelter  of  the 
establishments ;  six  workshops  for  sup* 
pljring  the  various  wants  of  the  canal 
works ;  and,  lastly,  the  great  aqueduct 
across  the  Solani  river,  unequalled  in  its 
dimensions  by  any  work  of  the  kind  yet 
executed  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
only  necessaiy  to  add  here,  that  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  oanid,  Goveniment 
had  expended  on  the  works  south  ot 
Roorkee  (exclusive  of  the  general  cost) 
a  sum  amounting  to  about  sixty-five  lacs 
of  rupees  (£650^000). 
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It  IB  precisely  at  these  works  of 
Boorkee  that  we  snppoee  our  tra- 
▼eUer  to  stand.  No  Koman  aque- 
duct, either  as  to  sixe  or  utility,  can 
five  the  faintest  idea  of  the  aque- 
uct  of  Solani.  It  is  three  miles  in 
length,  carries  the  water  of  the  canal 
across  a  yalley  at  an  eleration  of 
twenty-seren  feet  above  the  level, 
crosses  a  good-sized  river  on  a  bridge 
of  fifteen  arches,  each  having  a  span 
of  fifty  feet,  and  is  protected 
throughout  by  masonry  walls,  and 
has  bathing  or  watering-places  of 
the  same  material  on  the  water  side, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
Few  sights  are  more  elevating  tnan 
the  view  of  this  aqueduct  from  the 
Grovemment  foundry.  The  river 
flowing  under  the  canal,  and  the 
canal  seeming  to  issue  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains ;  the  snowy  range 
viewed  in  that  pure  and  unclouded 
atmosphere ;  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  furnaces,  and  the  busy  sound  of 
the  steam  -  engine  ;  the  elegant 
college  for  civil  engineering,  wnich 
is  to  contain  a  library,  a  museum,  a 
printing-press,  and  everything  that 
can  instruct  natives  in  a  department 
for  which  they  are  well  fitted; 
the  elegant  church,  and  the  nume- 
rous houses  of  the  resident  function- 
aries connected  with  the  college,  the 
canal,  and  the  workshops ;  the 
reservoirs  of  water  formed  by  the 
excavation  of  earth  for  the  millions 
of  bricks  consumed  in  making  the 
aqueduct;  those  two  enormous  lions 
wnich  terminate  the  work ; — all  this 
forms  a  picture  gladdenine  to  the 
heart,  coupled,  as  it  must  bo,  with 
natural  reflections  on  the  sterling 
advantages  of  such  works ;  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  on  the  spot  now 
alive  with  the  sound  of  wheels,  fur- 
naces, and  mechanics,  there  was  not, 
at  the  commencement  of  operations, 
so  much  as  a  small  native  village. 

From  Hoorkee  the  traveller  should 
visit  a  hill  sanatarium.  He  can 
have  his  choice  of  three.  He  may 
either  go  eastward  and  visit  Nainee 
Tal  and  the  green  and  weU-wooded 
province  of  Aohilcand  which  lies  at 
its  feet:  or  he  may  go  westward, 
and  ascend  to  the  pines  of  Simla, 
which  some  one  termed  the  Capua 
of  Indian  Hannibals  ;  or  he  may  go 
almost  due  north  and  pass  throujj;h 
the  Boon  to  Mussoorie  and  Landanr. 
In  any  case  he  must  travel  by  the 


palanquin,  endurable  only  from  the 
coolnMS  of  the  climate  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  trip.  If  he  visits  the 
Doon,  he  will  be  struck  bv  the  appa- 
rent capabilities  of  this  valley,  raised 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  some  sixteen  miles  broad 
bv  twenty  or  thirty  long,  between 
tne  Sewanc  range  which  rises  from 
the  plains,  and  the  first  line  of  the 
Himalayas.  There  is  much  that  it 
the  same  in  lofty  hill  scenery  everv- 
where.  The  b«tutiful  tints  of  tne 
Swiss  mountains,  and  their  lakes  of 
sinfl;ular  loveliness  and  transparency, 
will  here  be  wanting ;  and  to  find 
glaciers,  a  ten  days'  trip  or  so  into 
the  interior  must  be  undertaken* 
But  in  other  respects  the  resem* 
blance  is  striking.  Tlie  road,  suited 
for  hiU  ponies,  winds  round  and 
round  the  hills.  The  villages  are 
huddled  together  on  platforms,  and 
cultivation  is  here  and  there  percep- 
tible on  escarped  terraces.  Fine 
timber  clothes  the  lower  part  of  the 
range.  The  necessaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life  are  carried  up  to  the 
sanatarium  on  the  backs  of  nill  Baj- 
poots,  dirty  and  ill-kempt,  like  so 
many  other  Highlanders.  The  air  is 
pure, 'and  the  sun's  rays  powerless. 
Dungalows  are  perched  up  like  white 

Stills  on  the  peaks.  Invalid  sel- 
lers, racked  by  fever,  or  weakened 
bv  epidemic  disease,  soon  walk 
about,  healthy  and  hopeful.  Bosy 
children  run  about  all  da^,  instead 
of  being  confined  within  lour  walla 
under  a  waving  fan.  Ice  at  thia 
season  remains  unmelted  the  live- 
long day  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  and  snow  at  Christmas  will  accu- 
mulate in  drifts  of  six  or  eight  feet 
round  the  houses. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  con- 
fine a  traveller  who  is  not  pressed 
for  time,  and  to  whom  expense  is  no 
consideration,  within  the  limits  of  a 
tour  less  than  looo  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta :  he  may  pass  into  the  Punjab^ 
and  there  learn  what  has  been  done 
in  six  yean,  not  merely  in  the  col- 
lection of  revenue,  but  m  the  execu- 
tion of  great  public  works,  the 
laying  out  of  roads  and  cantonments* 
and  uie  commencement  of  canals ; 
in  the  protection  of  rights,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  regular,  whole- 
some, but  temperate  authority. 
A  whole  summer  can  very  well  be 
passed  in  Cashmere;  or  the  tra- 
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Teller  ittaj  go  down  the  Indus  to 
£iirracbee,  and  thence  take  shipping 
for  Bombay;  or,  he  can  fo  right 
across  the  peninsula,  through  S>ajpu« 
tana  or  Indore,  Tisit  the  great  caves 
of  EUora  and  Ajunta,  inspect  Jain 
temples,  and  descend  the  vVestem 
Ghauts  to  Bombay,  or  fall  back  on 
Madras  and  the  ^eilgherries.  But 
we  have  neither  time  nor  space  to 
direct  him  here,  and  we  must  there* 
fore  conclude  our  journey  with  a 
notice  of  Delhi  and  Agra. 

There  are  or  have  oeen  no  less 
than  three  Delhis,  besides  an  old 
Hindu  capital  which  was  situated 
some  fiffcy  miles  from  the  present 
remnant    of    imperial    splendour. 
The  present  city  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  some  eleven  gates,  large 
and    small ;    contains     some   very 
striking  edifices,  and  is  the  place 
where  uie  Hindostanee— -a  lang^uage 
of  considerable  polish  and  much  ca- 
pability— is  spoken  with  the  greatest 
correctness  and    purity.     %ut   to 
know   what    djmasties  have  here 
flourished,  what  extent  of  ground 
was  covered  by  their  civilization, 
it  is  necessary  to  drive  out  eleven 
miles    to    the    Kutub-Minar,   the 
highest  pillar  in  the  world,  lugher 
than  the  famous  porcelain  tower  of 
China,  232  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.     From  the  top  of  this 
remarkable  fabric  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  vast  plain,  where  ruins  on  all 
sides  oflen  serve  as  boundaries  to 
the  fields,  and  bricks  and  stones 
clank  against  the  ploughshare.    Im- 
mediately below  are  some  Hindu 
remains  of  peculiar  antiquity  and 
finish.    Here  and  there  the  mau- 
soleum   of    a  departed    Moham- 
medan of  great  sanctity  or  exalted 
rank  attracts  the  eye ;  one  covers 
the  bones  of  a  former  Vizier  of  Luck- 
now,  who  rose  to  that  'bad  eminence' 
from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery.    In 
another,  reposes  a  saint  of  undoubted 
piety,  who  could  change  lumps  of 
earth  into  lumps  of  sugar ;  a  third  is 
the  tomb  of  Humayun,  the  father  of 
the  great  Akbar.  A  dav  maybe  spent 
in  wandering  from  pillar  to  mosque, 
from  mosque  to  tomb,  and  from 
tombs  to  the  palace  of  the  present 
puppet  King  of  Delhi.    Nor  is  the 
mcKfem   cily  less   remarkable   for 
sights  and  soxmds  than  either  Luck- 
now  or  Benares.     A  magnificent 
mosque  of  red  freestone,  the  Jununa 
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Mnsjid,  or  Grand  Mosque,  stands  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  town,  with 
minarets  overlooking  the  wholo 
country,  not,  we  are  nappv  to  say« 
with  those  unsightlv  sha^ened 
points  familiar  to  travellers  in  Egy^t 
and  the  East.  On  the  steps  of  this 
mosque,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  crowd  of  devout 
Mussulmans,  the  sellers  of  hot  rolls, 
sweetmeats,  and  habobs,  may  remind 
us  for  the  first  time  of  Hadji  Baba 
or  the  Arabian  Nights :  nor  will  the 
oriental  character  of  the  scene  be 
changed  in  the  Chandni  Chouk,  a 
sort  of  Boulevard,  wide,  and  lined 
with  rows  of  trees,  where  towards 
evening  venders  of  edibles  squats 
the  idle  lounge,  and  the  merchants 
gossip.  Historical  associations  are 
rife  in  Delhi.  On  a  hill  outside  the 
city,  Timour  looked  down  while 
his  army  massacred  thousands  of  de« 
fenceless  inhabitants:  from  a  little 
mosque  with  gilt  domes  in  the  Chan* 
dni  Chouk,  an  order  for  a  like  mas* 
sacre  was  repeated  just  three  cen- 
turies afterwards,  oy  the  invader 
Nadir  Shah;  and  every  Friday, 
Aurungzebe  used  to  go  in  state,  scru* 
pulousW  to  perform  ms  devotions—* 
ne  was  known  as  i^eNamcai  or  saint 
—at  the  great  mosque  of  which  we 
have  above  spoken.  Hindu  petty 
princes  thou^t  it  good  policy  to 
present  offerings  to  Mohammedan 
sovereigns,  and  most  of  the  material 
of  the  mosque  was  the  '  voluntary 
contribution  of  Bajpoot  and  other 
princes.  The  cost  of  erection  alono 
was  £100,000. 

From  the  later  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire  is  but  a  step  to  the  old 
metropolis.  As  Delhi  is  commonly 
known  to  natives  as  the  city  of 
Shah  Jehan  (Shah  Jehan-abad),  so 
Agra  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  that  of 
Akbar — ^Akbar-abad.  It  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  North* 
western  Provinces,  but  neither  for 
that,  nor  for  its  fort,  nor  for  tho 
Somnath  gates,  which  have  found  a 
resting-place  here,  nor  for  a  model 
jail,  in  which  discipline,  cleanliness, 
and  economy  are  marvellously  com* 
bined,  nor  for  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Akbar,  nor  for  sundry  other  edifices, 
nor  for  all  of  them  put  together, 
is  it  so  well  worth  a  visit,  as  it  is  for 
the  unrivalled  Taj  Mahal.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  art,  but  equally 
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mpbesible  not  to  try  and  give  some 
ifdnt  idea  of  its  general  appearanee. 
T!he  last  resting-pLaoe  af  Shall  Jeihasi, 
liie  father  of  Anningzebe,  and  of 
his  favourite  wife,  it  stands  in  a  gar- 
den, snrrounded  by  walls  on  tfiree 
sides,  with  a  splendid  fa^^ade  on 
one,  and  boonded  by  the  Junma  <m 
the  fonrth.  On  eifcher  side  of  it  aro 
two  bnfldings  of  red  stone,  like 
Sttosques,  the  colour  of  whi<^  serves 
only  to  set  off  the  dazding  purity 
of  the  marble  tomb.  The  terraee 
on  which  it  stands  is  of  marble: 
Bkinarets  of  the  same  substanee, 
detached  from  the  building,  are 
erected  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  terrace,  and  the  t<nnb  Hself,  with 
its  crowning  dome,  is  of  the  same 
oostly  stone.  Sentences  from  the 
£or&n  are  inscribed  in  black  marble 
near  the  door :  a  gorgeous  tracery 
of  flowers  is  pro&cml  by  varied 
atones — oomelian,  agate,  lapis-lasuli, 
bloodstone— <m  the  porch,  on  the 
tomb  itself  below  ground,  and  on 
its  fao-simile  above:  flowers  and 
trees  are  carved  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  walls  out  of  the  white  mar- 
ble itself,  and  an  enclosure  of  that 
wiiversal  matenal,  chiselled  into 
network  of  varied  device  and  in- 
genious pattern,  surrounds  the 
tombstones  in  the  centre  apart- 
ment. Yet  in  all  that  laviah  pro- 
fusion of  costly  stones,  in  that 
lujcuhant  fancy  of  the  sculptor,  in 
that  richness  of  colouring,  m  those 
flnished  imitations  of  natural  ob- 
jects, there  is  nothing  which  can  be* 
charged  with  gaudiness,  vulgarity, 
or  rod  taste:  nothing[  which  is 
fantastic;  nothing  which  is  not 
pure,  exquisite,  oassical,  correct. 
Been  in  broad  daylight,  under  the 
sun  which  has  only  increased  its 
whiteness,  or  in  the  tropical  rains 
which  have  failed  to  sully  or  to 
stain,  amidst  crowds  of  natives 
whose  slumbering  sense  of  beauty  is 
awakened  by  the  spectacle,  or  in  the 
calmness  of  some  summer  night, 
when  the  moon  lodes  down  on  a 
small  party  of  dilettanti,  almost 
ashamed  to  apeak  in  louder  tones 
than  whispers, — the  T«  Mahal  has 
never  yet  failed  to  luml  all  the  an* 
tjotpations  which  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, or  pointed  brevity  had  excited 
in  the  mind.  A  Frnich  wrdWu^l 
wished  for  sn  etet  of  gold  to 
cover  the  Maiaon  Caiv6e,a&d  another 


writer  termed  the  same  building 
the  despair  of  modem  artists ;  but 
what  terms  should  be  invented  to 
do  justice  to  the  Taj,  or  to  describe 
l^e  thrilling  sensations  which  pass 
through  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
lodes  on  it  through  an  alley  of 
cypresses  at  a  distance,  or,  standing 
on  the  mssrble  terrace,  gaaes  npwar£ 
at  its  dome  P  FromleomedHeberto 
eccentric  iira.  Porkes,  from  Colonel 
Sleemon  to  Mrs.  Colin  Macken£ie» 
from  American  editors  to  qxdet 
hard-working  civilians  and  irreve* 
rent  subalterns,  no  one  traveller 
that  we  ever  beard  of  but  almost 
worshipped  thotimique  specimen  of 
building,  which  is  aunost  grand,  of 
which  l£e  lovetiness  is  literuly  pene* 
trating,  and  which  elevates,  punfieSf 
awes  uie  soul.  Perhaps  as  descrip- 
tions can  never  do  it  justice,  a 
simple  record  of  the  sensations 
felt  on  viewing  it,  not  for  the 
fyet  time,  but  after  repeated 
visits,  may  tend  to  suprftf  our  de- 
ficiency. We  take  for  uiis  purpose 
a  passage  from  an  author  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old,  a  country* 
man  and  cot^porary  of  Moli^, 
the  shrewd,  observant,  entertaining 
Bemier*  whose  travels  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  has  lately  been  recommend- 
ing to  tiie  new  candidates  for  Indian 
civil  appointments.  The  tone  is 
singularly  calm,  and  free  from  all 
GroUic  exaggeration,  and  the  passage 
occurs  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  la  Motne 
le  Vayer.  Of  the  Pavilion,  as  he 
terms  it,  which  you  must  pass  to 
enter  into  the  garden,  he  says, 

On  ne  pent  se  rassasier  de  la  regarder. 
La  demi^re  fois  que  je  la  vis,  fut  avec 
vm  de  nofl  marchands  Fraii9ai8,  qui  ne 
pouvait,  aossi  bien  que  moi,  se  lasser  da 
la  regarder;  je  n'ofiaiB  lui  en  dire  mon 
sentiment,  apprehendant  de  m*^tre  oor* 
rompu  le  gotii,  et  me  T^tre  fut  a 
rindienne;  mais  comme  il  revenolt 
fraiohement  de  France,  je  fu8  bien  aiM 
de  lui  entendre  dire  qn'il  n'avoit  jamais 
rien  vn  de  si  augiute  ni  de  si  hardi 
dans  TEurope. 

The  sepulchre  itself  he  was  not 
permitted!to  see,  because  it  was  only 
opened  once  in  the  year,  and  then 
not  to  infidels,  but  ne  was  rightly 
told  that  there  was  nothing  plus 
riehe  et  plus  magnifique,  and  he 
modestly  sums  up  aner  careful  de- 
scription, by  requesting  Le  Tayer« 

De  jugerse  j*ai  en  nison  de  duv  que  Is 
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Mansol^  de  Tag^Hehalle  Mt  quslqiie 
-cfaose  de  merv^Iaux.  Pour  moi  je  ne 
-fiaui  pas  si  je  n'aurois  point  le  godt  un 
jpeu  trap  Ixidien,  mais  je  crois  qu*on  le 
deyroit  pliitot  mettre  au  ZM>mbre  des 
mwireUles  du  monde,  que  ces  masses 
iuformes  de  Pyramides  a  Egypte  que  je 
me  lasaai  de  voir  dte  la  seconde  fois 

3u'on  m'j  menay  oti  je  trouve,  par  le 
efaora,  que  des  monoeanx  de  grandes 
.Tiiems  arrang^es  eu  degr^  les  unes  sur 
*MB  antres,  et  par  le  dedans  que  trds  peu 
-d*art  et  d'iiureiitkm. 

Every  ond  who  has    seen   the 
two   momiments    alluded   to   will 
veadily  endorse  the  Fienoh  doctor'« 
•opinion.    The    only   point   is,    to 
whom  is  the  art  et  invention  to  be 
attributed  P  many  say  that  the  Taj 
is,  after  all,  the  work  of  a  Florentine 
artist,  the  tracery  on  the  tomb  and 
porch  resembling  strongly  the  weH- 
xnown  mosaics  of  Florence  ;  bat 
whatever  may  be  said  on   eithior 
«ide  of  the  question,  one  which  we 
recommend  to  antiquarians,  there 
is   a   story   current    amongst   the 
natives    regarding    the    unknown 
artist,  whose  country  has  not  been 
settled,  much  less  his  name,  which 
may  not  generally  have  appeared 
in    print.    The  master   workman, 
whoever  he  was,  duly  empowered 
by  the  emperor  to  erect  a  worthy 
•maoBoleum  for  the  imperial  bones 
*  regardless  of  erpense,'  entered  on 
his  business,  laid  the  foundations, 
and    then   suddenly    disappeared. 
In  the  Oriental  fashion,  proclama- 
tions were  issued,  rewards  promised, 
and  diligent  search  instituted  every- 
where lor  him  without  effect.    At 
the  expiration  of  a  year  the  artist 
suddenly   re-appeared   before   the 
sovereign   in   open    Durbar,    and 
fltated   that  he  was  now  perfectly 
ready  to   go   on  with  the  work, 
whicn  he  alone  could  finish,  but  that 
he  had  only  hid  himself  in  order 
to  give  the  foundations  sufficient 
time  to  settle,  knowing  fuU  well 
that  his  majesty's  impatience  would 
not  nermit  of  the  delay  of  a  twelve- 
montn,  and  that,  without   it,  the 
-superstructure     would     infallibly 
•come  down  in  a  few  years ! 

The  surpassing  merit  of  the  Taj 
throws  many  of  the  remaining 
wonders  of  Agra  into  comparative 
obscurity.  Yet  in  no  city  are  so 
many  splendid  relics  of  the  Moeul 
-empire  to  be  met  with.  The  Fort 
Alone  is  a  chapter  on  the  manners 


and  morals  of  an  Oriental  court. 
There  is  the  hall  of  audience  for  the 
privileged  great  and  the  noble,  a  sort 
of  levee-room,  and  another  audience 
hall,  to  which  the  humblest  and 
meanest  peasants,  complainants,  aH 
who  had  suffered  or  were  about  \» 
suffer,  had  ready  access,  and  came 
-to  make  their  salaams.  This  latter 
buldtn^has  very  judiciously  been 
•turned  into  an  armoury,  and  amongit 
whole  stacks  of  carbines  and  other 
weapons  the  stranger  may  haee 
view  the  famous  Somnath  gates* 
the  ill-judffedprodamstion,  or  'soog 
of  trium^n,'  concerning  which  we 
are  well  mclined  to  forget,  in  the 
ibresight  and  statesmanship,  and 
absence  of  jobbery,  which  Lord 
JSUenborough  showed  in  India 
in  dealing  with  great  questions. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  palace  in- 
side the  fort,  with  cool  summer 
retreats,  looking  out  on  the  Jumna, 
-the  same  gorgeous  tracery  rnnnin^ 
through  the  marble  halls:  wx£ 
mosques — exquisite  little  gems,  sudi 
as  we  should  term  private  chapels— 
to  which  the  ladies  of  the  household 
might  resort  without  encountering 
the  danger  of  a  profime  gaze ;  and 
with  a  tearful  oubliette,  where  those 
unfortunates  who  abused  the  royal 
confidence  were  speedily  ybr^o^^. 
Then  a  separate  mosque — ^termed  the 
Moti  Musjed,  or  pearl,  is  the  most 
chaste  and  severe  specimen  of  archi* 
tecture  which  religious  fervour  per- 
haps ever  devised.  It  is  built  entirely 
•of  the  whitest  marble,  and  it  is 
alone  of  regal  or  saintly  edifices, 
almost  without  the  sli^test  orna- 
ment or  sculpture.  Those  who 
complain  of  too  many  minareta  or 
domes  or  cupolas  elsewhere,  and 
of  the  lavish  profusion  with  which 
festoons  have  been  worked  in  co- 
loured stone,  may  here  find  relief 
in  the  undecoratea  arch,  the  shapeJ^ 
•column,  and  the  unstained  fioor. 
Agra,  in  short,  is  nothing  but  a  city 
of  reliques  and  memorials.  When  the 
Fort  and  the  Taj  have  been  repeat- 
edly visited,  there  is  the  Tomb  of 
the  Great  Akbar  at  Beonndra.  This 
mausoleum  covers  as  large  a  spaee 
as  the  Houses  of  Earliunent,  but 
it  is  of  less  costly  material  than 
that  of  Shah  Jehan ;  it  was  not  tiU 
his  time,  in  fact,  that  marble  was 
employed  so  largely,  most  of  the 
earlier  buildings  being  bnilt  of  red 
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f  tone,  with  a  partial  introduction  of 
white.  One  tomb  is  somewhat  like 
another.  There  ia  the  lofty  gato 
leading  into  an  acre  or  so  of  sar- 
dena,  the  derated  terrace  on  which 
the  building  stands,  the  arched 
galleries  abore  and  below,  the  cen* 
tnd  chamber  to  which  you  look  up 
to  the  dome,  the  staircases  at  the 
four  comers,  and  the  minarets. 
What  msgnificence  these  Mussul- 
mans  displayed  in  their  sepulchres ! 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  capacity  of  one  of  them,  to  state 
that  just  opposite  to  the  Tomb  of 
Akbar,  is  tne  mausoleum  of  one  of 
his  wives,  the  Miriam  Begum,  who 
was  really  a  Christian,  the  greatest 
of  Indian  sovereigns  being  noted 
for  tolerance,  and  for  marrying 
wives  even  of  the  Hindu  faith. 
This  tomb  has  been  appropriated 
to  a  printing-press,  and  with  a  little 
adaptation  to  ita  requiremente  has 
proved  admirabljr  fitted  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  now  daily  holds  ^oo  work- 
men, with  types,  paper,  oevils,  and 
all  the  macnmery  of  the  various 
departments.  We  have  no  hesita* 
tion  in  saying  that,  if  necessary, 
it  would  contain  all  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Times  newspaper. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Agra,  in  a 
circle  of  forty  miles,  are  situated 
places  to  which  it  is  the  fashion  of 
all  residents  or  visitors  to  make  a 
trip.  They  lie  in  a  complete  horse- 
shoe, and  are  intimately  connected 
with  Hindu  orthodoxy,  English 
strategy,  and  Mohammedan  splen* 
dour.  Thus,  plain  Hinduism  may 
be  studied  at  Muttra,  where  Krishna 
was  bom,  conquered,  and  played  the 
flute ;  memorials  of  the  strategy  of 
Lord  Lake  may  be  seen  in  the  fortress 
of  Deeg,  which  capitulated  to  him ; 
and  in  that  of  Bhurtpore,  which,  as 
the  natives  ofthe  place  remark,  with 
a  broad  grin,  to  this  day,  did  not  so 
capitulate:  the  taste  and  formal 
mannerism  of  native  princes,  who 
study  ornament  and  elegance,  may 
be  remarked  in  some  new  gardens 
and  palaces  which  the  little  sovereign 
of  Bhnrtpore  is  laying  out  at  Dee^ ; 
and  the  happy  condition  of  the 
smaller  states  of  India  under  the 
'  protection'  of  the  '  paramount 
power/  is  sensibly  felt  in  the  most 
transitory  journey  to  Bhurtpore 
itself,  the  sovereign  of  which,  now  a 
minor,  has  the  income  of  a  good* 


sized  German  Duchy  without  any 
of  its  claims  and  liabilities,  and,  for 
his  subjects,  the  best  agriculturists 
in  all  India— the  J&ts.  Of  Bhurt- 
pore  and  its  two  sieges  nearly  every* 
Dody  has  heard  or  read,  and  an  odd 
story  is  still  current — a  la  Macbeth 
— ^wnich  gravely  tells  us  of  an  old 
prophecy  to  the  effect  that  Komheer 
—another  fortress  ofthe  principality, 
halfway  between  Deeg  and  Bhurt* 
pore — should  never  fall  until  a 
Komheer  (an  alligator)  should  come 
against  it.  Lord  Lake  had  come  and 
had  failed ;  but  when  Lord  Comber- 
mere  brought  his  army  there  in 
1826,  the  natives — ^as  any  one  who 
knows  their  usual  treatment  of  Eng- 
lish names  will  easily  understand—- 
soon  twisted  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief into  the  'allegory' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  it 
required  very  little  dexterity  to 
bring  the  weight  of  prophecy,  as 
well  as  that  of  cannon,  against  the 
walls  of  the  mightier  stronghold^- 
Bhurtpore;  the  lesser  fortress,  in 
this  instance,  including  the  greater, 
and  the  half,  as  the  olu  Greek  pro- 
verb has  it,  being  more  than  the 
whole.  But  the  main  object  of  this 
little  divergence,  or  *  cockney  tour,' 
as  it  is  locally  called,  is  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Futtehpore  Sikri ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
whoever  has  not  visited  these  ruins, 
so  celebrated  in  India,  so  imknown 
in  England,  can  form  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  magnificence  and 

Sandeur  of  imperial  Agra  and 
elhi.  At  the  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles  from  the  former  city, 
Akbar  built  a  palace,  which  is  what 
Windsor  is  to  St.  James's,  or  Ver- 
sailles to  the  Tuileries.  It  was  not 
merely  a  summer  residence,  a  cha- 
teau wiiere  he  could  retire  from  the 
cares  of  state,  but  a  kingly  dwelling, 
with  every  appendage  of  convenience 
or  pomp  round  which  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy,  the  shops  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
mechanic,  gradually  swellea  into  a 
city.  The  walls,  six  miles  in  circum* 
ference,  are  still  standing  in  many 
places :  the  less  substantial  edifices 
nave  crumbled  into  ruina,  but  the 
palace  and  its  accessories  still  dis- 
play to  the  inquirer  all  the  ma* 
ehinery  and  the  morale  of  the  courts 
of  the  wisest  of  Mussulmans.  It  ia 
rare   to   find   an  able  cicerone  ia 
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India;  some  natives  can  tell  yon 
nothing  but  old  women's  tales  of 
demigods  who  excavated  a  cave,  or 
Jins  who  built  a  castle,  or  pious 
Brahmins  at  whose  intercession  or 
curse  a  noble  work  was  either  com- 
pleted or  stopped.  But  at  these 
ruins  hobbtes  forth,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sightseer,  an  old  Mo- 
hammedan (ne  was  living  two 
years  since),  whose  family  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood  to  liave  lived 
on  the  spot  for  nine  generations  of 
articulate-speaking  men.  His  an- 
cestor was  tne  disciple  of  an  eminent 
saint,  the  confessor  of  Akbar,  who 
is  buried  in  a  marble  tomb  of  the 
great  ^uadran^le  of  the  palace, 
which  in  size  is  not  much  smaller 
than  the  Tom  Quad  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  whilst  in  sublimity,  altitude, 
and  style,  it  is  well  worthy  to  be 
the  palace-yard  of  a  great  monarch. 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  white- 
bearded  conductor,  the  palace  can 
be  visited  with  peculiar  facilities, 
and  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
different  buildings  can  be  thoroughly 
understood.  Some  edifices  tell  their 
own  tale ;  others  must  be  taken  on 
trust  and  probability.  The  houses 
for  favounto  wives,  the  royal  nur- 
serv  and  hospital,  the  mint,  the 
•tables,  the  great  mosque,  the  halls 
of  audience,  public  ana  private,  the 
chambers  where  ladies  amused 
themselves  with  hide  and  seek  or  a 
fame  resembling  blindman's  bu£r, 
uie  small  square  where  Akbar 
played  at  dice  with  women  for 
eounters,  the  spot  where  a  faquir 
•at  who  taught  liis  imperial  master 
a  science,  which,  by  its  description, 
some  men  think  to  have  been  mes- 
merism, the  tomb  of  the  saint  with 
its  marble  filagree  work,  the  columns 
carved  with  knops,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers,  the  ceihng  decorated  with 
blue  and  ffold,  faintly  reminding  us 
of  the  Alnambra  Court  at  Syden- 
ham, but  now  defaced  by  the 
Mahrattas  or  by  time,  the  situation 
of  the  solitary  city  on  a  hill,  with 
sandy  plains  around,  the  absence  of 
all  mercantile,  military,  or  political 
reasons  for  its  foundation, — all  this 
•peaks  to  us  of  the  high  notions 
which  those  sovereigns  entertained 
of  art,  and  of  the  reckless  prodigality 
with  which  they  lavished  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  their  empire 


on  mere  luxury  and  idle  display. 
We  are  often  told  of  the  mighty 
works  which  our  immediate  prede- 
cessors wrought  in  India,  and  noble 
lords  and  indignant  senators  *  con- 
fess' with  shame  that  they  compare 
our  unfruitfulness  with  the  munifi- 
cence of  Yiziers  and  Nawabs.  But 
surely  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
we  are  to  imitate  their  expenditure, 
and  spend  thousands  and  even 
millions  on  tombs  which  would 
shelter  dragoon  regiments,  palaces 
which  furmsh  employment  to  hosts 
of  carvers  and  gilders,  and  mosques 
in  which  five  hundred  sons  of  Islam 
could  bow  down  at  once.  Yet  what 
remains,  if  we  except  these  many 
monuments  of  splenaid  inutility,  to 
show  the  care  and  the  forethougnt  of 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  for  the 
mass  of  the  population  P  Of  the  fine 
road  which  Jenangir  laid  down  be- 
tween Ana  and  Delhi — a  distance 
of  less  than  150  miles — ^there  is  not 
a  trace  remaining.  The  few  canals 
du^  by  a  prudent  governor,  to  fer- 
tilize a  district  or  to  suit  a  regal 
caprice,  were  neglected  long  before 
our  accession,  and  if  carefmly  kept 
up,  they  would  not  altogether  equal 
in  length  one  half  the  Great  Granges 
Canal.  There  are  indeed  some 
magnificent  serais  in  the  tracts 
near  the  Punjab,  and  one  legacy 
has  been  left  us,  which  those  who 
care  to  study  the  travels  of  im- 
partial witnesses  two  hundred  years 
ago— who  had  neither  a  party  to 
satisfy  nor  a  policy  to  support — ^may 
readily  understand :  the  legacy,  to 
wit,  of  faithlessness  and  corruption 
generated  by  a  system  where  there 
was  no  medium  between  poverty 
and  riches,  no  middle  class  between 
the  abject  and  the  great;  where 
laws  were  promulgated  by  favour, 
administered  with  partiality,  and 
evaded  by  wealth ;  where  the  aim 
of  every  man  was  to  become  rich  by 
•udden  means ;  where  coercion 
begat  fear,  and  servile  concealment 
was  an  excuse  for  tyranny. 

With  Agra  or  l)elhi  must  end 
an  Eastern  trip,  if  not  intended  to 
last  for  more  than  five  months,  in- 
cluding the  voyage  out  and  back 
again.  But  within  this  time  we  will 
guarantee  that  one  not  unimportant 
part  of  India  shall  be  thoroughly 
visited :  we  do  not  say  profoundly 
studied :  we  do  not  say  that  such  a 
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trip  will  make  a  stranger,  ignorant 
•f  the  nativ<e  language,  compre- 
bend  the  revenue  system,  Tinaer« 
stand  a  civil  or  criminal  trial,  or  say 
how  easy  justice  may  be  made 
attainable  for  every  man,  how  the 
natives  can  best  be  made  capable 
of  some  self-government,  how  the 
resources  of  tne  country  can  most 
speedily  be  '  developed, '  But  a  man 
TOO  at  such  a  season  travels  on  such 
a  load,  said  enjoys  facilities  for  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  resident 
in  the  provinces,  whether  servants 
of  the  Grovemment  or  otherwise, 
most  be  singularly  unobservant  if 
he  does  not  feel  himself  on  his  re- 
turn more  competent  to  discuss 
lEastern  questions  than  before.  At 
any  rate,  he  will  have  learnt  to 
detect  and  avoid  some  rather  mate- 
rial errors,  which,  when  an  Indian 
debate  excites  attention  as  a  party 
question,  honourable  members  are 
S(»Baewhat  apt  to  commit.  That 
tilie  grand  Irunk  Eoad  is  a  mere 
military  line  for  the transportof  guns 
and  stores:  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  steam  engine  at  work  in 
the  Bengal  presidency:  that  troops  of 
agriculturists  are  daily  seen  to  de- 
eamp,  bag  and  baggage,  into  the 
territories  of  a  native  prince,  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  tortured  and 
ground  down  by  a  ruler  of  their 
own  caste  or  colour :  that  European 
functionaries  connive  at  torture: 
that  the  British  Government  is  de- 
sirous of  keeping  its  subjects  in 
ignorance :  that  the  amount  of 
labour  undeigone  hj  a  magistrate  in 
a  district  of  Bengal  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  a  country  justice  of  the  peace 
who  sits  in  an  empty  room  in  a 
village  inn,  once  a  week  or  fort- 
night, for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  tiy 
a  small  boy  for  stealing  tuniins:  that 
an  Indian  collector  is  an  inaividual 
'  in  a  rusty  suit  of  black,  with  apide 
&ce,  who  calls  at  inconvenient  times 
lor  the  Queen's  taxes,  and  is  gram- 
bled  at  as  a  matter  of  conscience,' 
—these,  and  similar  absurdities  he 
will  have  learnt  to  value  as  they 
ou^t  to  be  valued,  as  the  offspring 
of  mveterate  prejudices  or  ignonjit 
aialignity.  If  debates  on  Indian 
questions  are  ever  tobeeome  frequent 
or  popular,  it  were  as  well  that 
light  should  be  thrown  on  thent  by 
men  of  independence,  who  can 
command  a  hearing. 


We  do  not  expect  that  a  visit  to> 
the  Taj  Mahal  can  soon  become  as 
popular  as  one  to  the  Pyramids.  The 
time  and  the  expense^for  such  a  trip 
as  we  have  been  describing  could 
not  well  cost  less  than  £350  to  £4oa 
— ^would  place  it  out  of  the  reach- 
of  all  but  men  of  energy,  leisure,  and 
secure  incomes.  But  that  the  journey 
will  pay,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  we 
have  no  matter  of  doubt.  The 
tombs  and  temples,  the  palaces  and 
mosques  ought  to  satisfy  even  those 
who  can  admire  nothing  in  Europe 
but  classical  or  medieval  architec- 
ture :  whilst  a  man  fond  of  statistics 
may  return  with  note-books  crammed 
&11  of  details  on  the  politics,  the* 
commerce,  and  the  resources  of  the- 
country.  For  a  third,  passionately 
fond  of  field  sports,  it  will  be  easy 
to  join  a  party  under  the  guidance 
of  some  veteran  woodsman,  about 
to  start  for  their  annual  visitation 
to  the  uncleared  tracts  where  yet 
lurk  the  striped  tiger  and  tuslrf 
boar.  A  fourth  may  care  to  visit 
the  bench  and  the  school-room,  and 
hope  Ihat  the  lawlessness  and  tiie 
outrages  now  daily  arraigned  in  the 
one  may  gradually  give  way  to 
the  civilization  which  the  rising 
generation  are  learning  in  the  other ; 
or  in  some  central  college  he  may 
see  the  rival  races  of  Hjndu  and 
Mussulman  busily  intent  on  their 
respective  literatures,  the  young 
Brahmin  with  his  rhetorie,  and  the 
young  Mohammedan  with  his  Koran 
and  ms  seven  famous  poems,  while 
a  third  literature,  attracting  more 
disciples,  threatens  in  time  to  dis* 
place  its  rivals — the  literature,  which 
annihilates  caste  and  prejudice  in 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  in  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus  and  Herschel,  under- 
mines the  very  bulwarks  of  Hindu- 
ism ;  nor  is  it  less  amusing  to  enter 
the  magasin  of  some  rich  native 
merchant  in  one  of  the  large  inter- 
nal towns,  and  see  him  omiginely 
display  all  the  wealth  of  upper  In- 
dia to  his  wondering 'Visitor.  The 
out\i'ard  i^pearance  of  his  dwelling, 
may  be  humble,  unimposing.  even 
Boraid:  the  interior  conoeals  the 
superb  wares,  the  costliest  brocades, 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  of  Cash* 
mere,  Amritsir,  Benares,  and  Delhi » 
Political  economists  mav  well  stand 
amased  at  the  art  whien»  with  sim*^ 
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pie  utensils,  aided  by  no  machinery, 
and  increased  by  no  additional 
power,  weaves  the  flowery  tisanes, 
carves  the  stone  and  ivory,  and 
unites  the  pnrple  lace  to  the  yellow 

Sold,  on  scar»,  not  wholly  nnwor- 
liy  the  notice  of  a  dowager  in  May 
Fair.    If  the  British.  Grovemment 
has  created  nothing  else,    it    has 
created  and  preserved  the  present 
race  of  bankers  and  merchants ;  not 
that  the  Hindu  was  averse  to  traffic 
in  former  times,  but  we  know  from 
old  travellers  that  the  monied  men 
under  the  Moguls  were  forced  to 
conceal  or  deny  their  wealth :  that 
their    caravans  on  their  journeys 
were  subject  to  repeated  demands 
for  tolls  and  to  attacks  irom  robbers* 
and  that  they  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  large  portions 
of  their  wealth  to  minister  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state, — the  invasion 
of  an  enemy's  territory  or  the  mar- 
riage of  akmg*s  eldest  son.    Under 
the  present  nile,  this  class  of  men 
enjoys   the   amplest   opportunities 
for  extensive  traffic  and  for  amass- 
ing  eapital,    while    they    literally 
pay  no   one  tax   to   Government. 
They  have  no  lands,  consequently 
they  pay  no  land  tax ;  they  have  com- 
t«ratively  little  incentive  to  litiga- 
tion, ana  an  income  tax     is   not 
likely  to  be  tried  soon  in  the  East. 
With  justice  to  these  men  it  must 
be  said  that  in  Upper  and  Central 
India  they  are  generally  very  much 
attached   to   the    Company :    well 
knowing  how  they  thrive  under  that 
strong  administration,    they    have 
been  signally  liberal  in  contributing 
to  the  erection  of  schools,  hospitals, 
and  similar  buildings :  their  influ- 
ence in  directing  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  in  times  of  agitation 
has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
several    Governments,     and    were 
Xxird  Canning   to  require  a  loan 
of  two  millions   or  so  to-morrow, 
we  really  believe  that    it    would 
be  contributed,  on  the  mere  word  of 


an    English    official,    by    half    a 
dozen  of  the   great  bankine  and 
mercantile  families.    A  bros3  line 
must  be  drawn  between  such  men, 
and  some   of  the   millionaires    of 
Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Lower  Ben* 
gal,  who,  as  Mr.  Campbell  justly 
remarks,  have  less  chum  to  oe  re- 
garded as  'the  natives'  than  any 
other  class.    Their  religion  consists 
in  having  thrown  off  the  restraints 
of  the  Snasters,  to  indulge  in  the . 
spiced  meats  and  the  rich  wines  of 
llurope :  their  patriotism  in  loudly 
bawliug  out  European  principles  of 
morality,  and  in  steadily  actmg  on 
their  own ;  in  fact,  with  their  clerks, 
who  wiU  draw  out  a  bond  for  '  three 
thousandducats, '  and  their  retainers,, 
who,  at  a  nod,  will  plunder  bazaars^ 
arrest  passengers,  and  defy  the  ex- 
ecutive,  they    present  us   with  a 
curious  compound  of  mercantile  and 
feudal  economics,  a  sort  of  hybrid 
betweenEront  de  Bceuf  andShylock* 
Doubtless  there  is  much  still  to  be 
done  in  India,  much  to  bereformed^ 
much  to  be  actually  created.    We 
have  to  build  bridges,  and  lay  down 
roads :  to  educate  generally,  and  not 
partially,  natives  for  employment, 
and  then  to  find  situations  for  them 
when  educated :  to  clear  away  sangs 
of  robbers,  especially  in  our  lower 
Grangetic  valley :  to  render  speedy 
justice  accessible  to  every  man,  ana 
to  make  the  rich  feel  that  they 
can  no  longer  set  law  at  defiance. 
But  we  envy  not  the  '  firigid  philo- 
sophy '  of  those  men  who,  after  due 
consideration,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  can  look  coldly  on 
the  great  improvements  which  nave 
been  steadily  carried  out,  within  the 
last  ten  years,  in  the  Bengal  Fre* 
sidency,  and  most  of  aU  in   the 
PuniaD ;  or  who  regard  India  only  as 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  Enguah 
capital,  and  Indian  labourers  merely 
as  *  valuable  consumers  of  English 

produce.' 

^  W.  8.  S-K. 
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BAIN  OlSr  THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT  » 


MOST  peoDle  who  know  anything 
of  the  nistory  of  metaphysics 
in  this  country,  must  rememoer  the 
account  ^iven  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown's  biographer  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  orilliant  metaphysi- 
cian of  the  Scottish  series  prepared 
his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  Having  been 
9.ppointed,  in  the  year  1810,  assist- 
ant and  successor  to  Dugald  Stewart 
in  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair  at 
Edinburgh,  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  general  reputotion  for  ability 
and  accomplishment,  though  partly 
also  on  account  of  his  special  apti- 
tude for  metaphysical  researches,  as 
shown  in  his  essay  On  Causation, 
and  his  writings  and  lectures  in  pre- 
Tious  years,  he  came  to  his  high  post 
rather  with  a  few  scattered  notions 
on  speculatiye  topics,  and  a  few 
decided  tendencies  of  thought,  than 
with  a  consistent  body  of  already 
elaborated  doctrine.  He  had,  in 
fact,  to  extemporize  his  system  as 
he  went  on  with  his  class.  He  per- 
formed the  feat  most  character- 
istically .>  Every  evening,  after  tea, 
he  sat  down  to'  prepare  his  lecture 
for  the  next  day ;  he  wrote  usually 
far  into  the  night,  and  then,  after  a 
few  hours  of  sleep,  resumed  the 
work  in  the  morning ;  and  the  result 
was  that,  being  an  acute  and  subtle 
thinker,  capable  of  analysing  and 
reasoning  with  extraorainary  ra- 
pidity and  delicacy,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  an  easy  flow  of  words, 
and  plenty  of  poetical  quotations  to 
draw  upon  when  his  own  matter  fell 
short  in  quantity,  he  was  always 
ready  by  twelve  o'clock  with  a  lec- 
ture which  seemed  to  his  class  the 
acme  of  originality  and  ingenuity, 
and  drew  forth  from  the  crowded 
benches,  at  every  well-spoken  pas- 
sage of  verse,  a  round  of  sympa- 
thetic applause.  Poor  Dugald  Stew- 
art, *  Plato  of  the  Scottish  school,' 
as  he  had  for  yean  been  esteemed, 
and  majestic  though  he  was,  as  never 
Professor  had  before  been,  in  gait, 
look,  and  garb,  was  for  the  time  quite 
eclipsed  by  this  deft  little  Aristotle 
of  his  own  choosing.  Not  his  repu- 
tation only,  for  which  he  probably 


cared  little,  but  his  doctrines,  for 
which  he  cared  a  great  deal,  were 
in  peril.  Trained  up  under  Stewart 
himself  in  the  Common-sense  phi- 
losophy of  Reid,  Brown  no  sooner 
found  himself  in  possession  of  Stew- 
art's chair  than  ne  began  to  start 
away  in  all  directions  from  that>«phi- 
losophy,  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
diflering  from  Beid,  to  propound 
views  equally  subversive  of  what 
Stewart  had  taught.  Nor  was  the 
influence  only  local  and  temporary. 
Brown's  premature  death  indeed, 
in  1820,  left  Stewart  the  survivor, 
and  with  eight  years  of  life  still 
before  him  during  which  to  diffuse 
in  his  cahn  mild  way,  through  the 
press,  doctrines  similar  to  those 
which  Brown  had  assailed;  but 
Brown's  Lectures,  prepared  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  described, 
were  published  after  his  death  ver- 
batim from  his  manuscripts,  and 
these,  as  all  know,  have  continued 
his  influence.  There  are  still  here 
and  there  among  us  contented  per- 
sons who  swear  by  Brown;  and 
some  of  his  trains  of  thinking  have 
entered,  with  changes,  into  the  spe- 
culations of  subsequent  philosophers 
of  harder  grain  than  himself,  who, 
without  swearing  by  him,  think  he 
did  good  service.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  fate  of  his  doctrines 
has  corresponded  with  the  manner 
of  their  origin.  In  more  senses  than 
one,  Brown's  position  in  the  history 
of  Philosophy  might  be  indicated  by 
calling  him  the  author  of  the  Whie; 
system  of  British  Metaphvsics.  It 
was  Lord  John  Eussell,  then  a  stu- 
dent in  Edinburgh,  who  headed  the 
deputation  appointed  to  congratulate 
Dugald  Stewart  on  his  recovery 
from  the  illness  which  had  caused 
him  first  to  have  recourse  to 
Brown's  help,  and  to  thank  him  for 
having  procured  for  his  class  so 
Bplendid  a  substitute.  One  might 
generaliae  the  incident,  and  say  that 
there  are  subtle  points  of  sympathy 
between  Brown's  system  as  a  phase 
of  British  philosophy,  and  the 
system  of  British  politics  of  which 
his  Lordship  has  so  long  been  the 
representative.   We  should  suppose 
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that,  so  far  as  Brown  still  has  con- 
tented disciples,  they  would  be 
found  principally  among  the  strict 
elderly  WTiigs.  At  all  events,  the 
fortune  of  his  system  has  been  venr 
much  that  of  Whiggism  in  Britisn 
politics.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
political  Whiggism  has  passed  forth 
by  the  logicaldeyelopment  of  some 
of  its  ^erms  by  new  and  bolder 
minds  mto  a  Radicalism  at  which 
it  stands  aghast,  half  dubious  of  the 
paternity ;  and  as,  on  the  other 
nand,  it  finds  itself  attacked  from 
behind  by  a  new  Conservatism  so 
reinforcea  by  fresh  draughts  from 
the  fountain-head  as  hardly  to  re- 
semble the  old  one,  though  retain- 
ing some  of  its  traditions ; — ^in  like 
manner  has  Brown's  philosophy 
been  disintegrated  on  one  side  by 
more  rigorous  speculation  in  the 
same  direction,  and  battered  imex- 
nectedly  on  the  other  by  stronger 
forms  of  that  which  it  fancied  it  had 
superseded.  On  the  one  side  is  tho- 
rough-going English  Sensationalism, 
tracmg  its  true  descent  from  Locke, 
and  beckoning  British  thought  away 
from  Brown  as  an  intermecuate  man 
who  has  served  his  day ;  on  the 
other,  and  more  congenial  to  many 
minds,  is  Transcendentalism  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  and  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  form  of  that  new 
Scottish,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
Scoto-German  metaphysics,  which 
has  arisen  from  the  ploughing  up  of 
old  Reid's  ground  by  living  Scottish 
intellects,  attached  to  the  soil  be- 
cause it  is  native,  and  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  still  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, but  covering  it  first  with 
the  necessary  sprinkung  of  the  best 
Continental  thought,  and  ploughing 
it  with  all  their  Caledonian  strength 
in  the  deep  Kantian  manner.  In 
Edinburgh,  where  it  is  chiefly  the 
last  kind  of  philosophy  that  prevails. 
Brown  is  now  obsolete.  Made  light 
of,  and  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot 
many  years  ago  by  that  pride  of 
Scotland  and  Hercules  amongliving 
metaphysicians,  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, Brown's  doctrines  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  in  their  very  birth- 
place, only  as  fine  tissues  of  quasi- 
philosophical  thinking,  and  not  as 
real  phdosophy.  Eeidand  Stewart 
have  been  reinstated  as  containing 
at  least  the  elements  of  a  sounder 
system;  and  what  is  wanted  over 


and  above  to  bring  the  philosopher  up 
to  the  standard  of  modern  reouire- 
ments,  is  supplied  by  original  dis- 
quisitions by  no  means  in  the  wake 
of  Brown,  and  having  very  little  re- 
ference to  him. 

Whateverobjections  maybe  taken 
to  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Bain,  it 
will  certainly  escape  those  to  which, 
on  account  of  the  manner  of  their 
preparation.  Brown's  dissertations 
were  justly  liable.  If  Mr.  Bain's 
doctrines  do  not  stand  their  ground, 
it  will  not  be  because  they  have 
been  hastily  thrown  together.  The 
work  is  not  a  system  of  extempo- 
rized opinions  ingeniously  spun  out 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  evenmg, 
and  lefl  to  adjust  themselves  by  the 
mere  chance  of  consistency  on  due 
intertezture.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  evidence  of  something  of 
that  patience  and  slow  plenitude  of 
prior  thought  which  characterized 
Keid  himself,  and  gave  such  solidity 
and  durability  to  his  doctrines. 
With  a  decided  bent  from  the  first 
towards  this  class  of  inquiries,  the 
author  seems  to  have  proceeded  gra- 
dually and  laboriously,  investigating 
now  one  point  and  now  another, 
letting  go  a  train  of  thought  in 
order  to  resume  it  again  in  a l>etter 
connexion  and  with  the  impulse  of 
accumulated  instances  and  proofs, 
and  so,  by  the  natural  coagulation 
of  his  materials,  to  have  at  last  ar- 
rived at  a  system,  of  the  main  gene- 
ralities of  which,  and  of  many  of  its 
more  minute  details,  he  couid  feel 
sure.  Every  reader  of  the  book,  we 
should  imagine,  will  recognise  the 
author  as  a  man  who  holds  his  lead- 
ing principles  with  a  singularly  firm 
grasp,  ana  who  has  thought  them 
out  laboriously  for  himself  through 
all  those  rich  comnlexities  of  human 
life  and  action,  or  which  he  offers 
them  to  others  as  a  competent 
science.  The  work  indeed,  tnough 
it  shows  the  possession  by  the 
author  of  a  faculty  of  very  acute 
analysis,  and  also  implies  an  ac- 
quaintance on  his  part  with  the  spe- 
culations of  previous  thinkers  in  the 
same  walk,  is  less  remarkable  for 
the  actual  specimens  of  analysis 
which  it  submits  to  the  reader,  and 
for  the  controversial  references  to 
other  men's  opinions  with  which  it 
entertains  him,  than  for  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  it  propounds 
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concUisioxis  already  obtained  by  the 
author  by  hia  own  direct  obacnra- 
tiona  of  the  misceUaneous  facts  of 
life,  and  the  abundant  detail  with 
which  these  are  explained  and  ex- 
emplified. The  method  of  the 
book  is,  BO  far,  rather  synthetic  than 
analytic,  rather  dogmatic  than  dia- 
lectic. In  this  also  there  is  some 
resemblance  to  Beid,  much  of  the 
richness  and  freshness  of  whose 
writings  arises  from  his  homely 
habit  of  propounding  his  own  con- 
clusions together  with  the  facts 
which  suggested  them,  and  leaving 
them  to  make  their  way ;  instead  oi 
first  exhibiting  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  all  round,  and  then 
«  leamedly  elicitine  the  truth  by  dis- 
cussion and  ana^sis.  In  short,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  here  is  another 
Scotchman — for  that  Mr.  Bain  is  a 
Scotchman  we  make  no  manner  of 
doubt — who  has  applied  himself  with 
an  original  power  of  thinking  to  the 
traditional  speculations  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  who,  making  it  his  bu- 
siness rather  to  put  forth  his  own 
views  as  a  whole  at  first  hand,  than 
to  settle  his  coincidences  and  difie- 
rences  with  his  predecessors,  even 
of  the  Scottish  series,  will  have 
himself  to  be  referred  to  as  furnish- 
ing new  matter  for  comment  and 
criticism  to  others.  The  book  is 
one  to  attract  attention,  and  to  leave 
its  mark  wherever  it  is  read. 

Our  allusion  to  Eeid  must  not  be 
mistaken.  It  is  only  in  certain  ex- 
ternal particulars  of  method  and 
manner  that  one  can  allege  ^ven  a 
general  resemblance  between  the 
present  work  and  the  writings  of 
the  father  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy.  In  doctrine,  Mr.  Bain 
DT  no  means  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Beid,  nor  to  any  a  priori  school 
whatever.  He  is  distinctly  of  the 
opiposite  school — of  that  school  to 
wiuch,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  Brown 
■tanda  more  nearly  related  than 
S^id.  In  fact,  though  a  Scotch- 
man, his  place  would  seem  to  be 
limougthe  thorough-going  English 
Sensationalists,  who  carry  out 
Locke's  fundamental  maxim  to  its 
extreme  modem  issues ;  and  not 
among  Transcendentalists  of  any 
order  or  denomination.  In  this 
respect,  James  Mill  is  perhaps, 
among  previous  Scottish  tninkers, 
the  one  with  whom  he  might  be 


more      immediately      associated  ^ 
though  even  then    the  association 
woula    not    imply    similarity    o£ 
style  or  method.    There  is  indeed 
no  professed    exposition  of  meta- 
physical faith  in  Mr.  Bain*s  work, 
which  keeps  rigorously  to  its  pur- 
pose as  a  system  of  psychology; 
but  enough  is  said  incidientally  to 
show  that  the  author  takes  his  stand 
on  the  notion  that  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge  is  experience ;  that 
whatever  exists  in  the  human  mind 
has,  and  can  have,  no  other  ori^n 
than  ti^e  workings  of  the  physical 
organization  of  man  in  the  midst  of 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed. 
On  this  notion,  we  say,  the  author 
evidently  takes  his  stand,  as    the 
very  basis  and  postulate  of  his  whole 
system.    There  is  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  find  it  satisfac- 
tory to  class  a  man  before  dealing 
with  him,  might,  with  his  own  con- 
sent, class  him  among  the  Sensation- 
alists.   At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
found  by  those  who  read  the  book, 
that,  if  he  is  a  Sensationalist,  he  is 
by  no  means  a  Sensationalist  of  the 
old  school,  but  tbat  one  of  the  very 
peculiarities  of  his  work  consists  in 
its  proposing  certain  important  mo- 
difications or  corrections  of  the  or- 
dinary theory  of  Sensationalism ,  with 
a  view  to  square  it  better  wiih  the 
facts  it  has  to  answer,  and  strengthen 
it  where  it  has  hitherto  been  most 
weak.  We  will  venture  to  say,  also, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
xnatter  of  the  book  will  be  found  not 
to  depend  for  its  validity  on  the 
fundamental  metaphysical  doctrine 
with  which  it  is  associated,  but  to  be 
quite  recom'ileable,  as  so  much  in- 
dependent thou^t  and  observation 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  with  any  meta- 
physical system  wliatever.      Both 
these  statements  will  be  made  elear 
if  we  briefly  describe  the  plan  and 
contents  of  the  book. 

With  most  recent  p^chologiste, 
Mr.  Bain  adopts  a  division  of  th« 
phenomena  of  mind  into  three  catfr- 
gories  or  genera — ^the  phenomena  of 
feeling,  sensation  or  passive  suscep> 
tibility ;  the  phenomenon  of  volition, 
effort  or  active  impulse,  prompted 
by  feeling ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
tnought,  cognition  or  intelligence. 
His  definition  of  mind  is,  that  it  has 
these  three  capacities  conjointly,  of 
feeling,  acting  according  to  fe^Ung^ 
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Mid  thinking;*  and  he  holds  that 
all  the  infinite  Tarietv  of  mental 
manifeatatioiM,  Aram  tiie  first  con* 
wioaa  ciy  of  a  child  up  to  the  com- 
position of  an  Iliad,  are  but  more  or 
less  complex  cases  of  thought,  ac- 
tion, ana  feeling,  combined  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  There  is  no- 
thing, we  nave  just  said,  peculiar 
in  this :  the  same  identical  classifi- 
cation having  been  formally  adopted 
by  other  recent  writers  on  mental 
science ;  while  even  the  old  division 
of  mind  into  the  understanding  and 
tiie  will,  or  the  intellectual  powers 
«nd  the  active  powers,  maybe  easilj 
made  to  yield  it.  Mr.  Bain's  merit 
in  connexion  with  the  classification, 
lies  rather  in  the  rigorous  way  in 
which  he  carries  it  afong  with  him, 
80  as  to  compel  his  readers  to  rea- 
fize  it  and  attend  to  it,  and  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  eot  over  the 
diffienlbf  of  using  it  in  me  arrange- 
ment of  his  book,  and  yet  proceed- 
ing gradually  from  the  more  simple 
to  the  more  complex  eonmderations 
of  his  science.  There  is  no  reader, 
ibr  example,  who  will  not  carry 
awsy  from  the  book  a  conviction 
that,  however  truly  for  certain  ulti- 
mate purposes  one  may  think  of  the 
human  mind  as  an  indissoluble 
wuty,  yet  for  all  ordinary  and  most 
Bcientihc  purposes  it  will  be  true  to 
regard  it  as  consisting  of  three  ele- 
ments, the  proportions  of  which 
may  vary  much  m  difierent  indivi- 
dual samples — ^the  element  of  feel- 
ing or  sensibility,  the  element  of 
impulse  or  energy,  and  the  element 
of  reflection  or  intelligence.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind,  indeed,  is  already 
assumed  in  common  talk, — as  when 
we  i^ply  it  to  the  description  of 
character,  and  speak  of  natures  ex- 
celling in  active  energy,  but  deficient 
in  sensibility ;  or  of  natures  at  once 
onergetic  and  intellectual,  but  cold 
and  unimpressible;  or  of  natures 
■ensitive  and  emotional,  without 
being  intellectual  or  energetic.  But 
the  eflect  of  Mr.  Bain's  disquisi- 
tions is  to  show  that  there  is  a  real 
■cientifio  propriety  in  sueh  Ian* 
goaoe.  la  other  words,  though  all 
sindfl  are  equipped  for  feeling,  ac» 


tion,  and  thought,  simultaneously, 
yet,  organically  and  structurally,  dif- 
ferent natures  may  be  equipped  for 
the  three  functions  in  very  difierent 
proportions;  and  though  almost 
every  mental  operation  capable  of 
being  made  an  object  of  distinct 
study  is  a  combined  result  of  the 
three  functions,  each  with  its  po- 
tency infinitely  exalted  by  a  pnos 
course  of  co-operation  with  the 
others,  yet  if  we  could  trace  up  every 
mental  operation  by  stages,  so  as  to 
see  how  much  of  it  had  its  final 
root  in  the  sensibility,  how  much  in 
the  active  energies,  and  how  much 
in  the  intelligence,  we  should  find 
the  ratio  continually  varying* 
Here  however  is  the  very  considera- 
tion which,  while  it  enhances  the 
theoretical  value  of  the  threefold 
division  of  mental  phenomena  as 
above  proposed,  renders  its  practical 
use  difficult.  Seeing  that  scarcely  any 
mental  operation  is  either  pure  feel- 
ing, pure  action,  or  pure  intellection, 
but  that  every  feeling  involves 
will  and  thought,  every  volition^ 
feeling  and  thought,  and  every 
thought,  feeling  aiui  volition,  how 
is  the  psychoK>gist  to  apply  the 
division  in  the  arrangement  of  hia 
work,  and  yet  be  true  to  that  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement  which  postpones 
the  complex  till  the  simple  has  been 
disposed  of  P 

Mr.  Bain  has  managed  the  diffi- 
culty thus: — He  divides  the  feelings 
or  sensibilities  into  two  orders — the 
lower  or  ruder,  or,  as  one  might  say, 
animal  sensibilities,  which  he  names* 
by  way  of  distinction,  the  sensations; 
and  the  higher  or  finer,  or  more 
peculiarly  human  sensibilities,  for 
which  lie  reserves  the  name  of 
the  emotions.  In  like  manner,  he 
divides  the  active  energies  or  im- 
pulses into  two  orders — the  sponta- 
neous muscular  activities,  and  the 
so-called  appetites  and  animal  in- 
stincts forming  one  order ;  and  the 
higher  and  more  conscious  exercisea 
of  volition  another.  JHow,  in  both 
these  cases,  the  very  distinction 
into  hinder  and  lower,  means  greater 
or  less  amount  of  interconnexion 
with  the  intelligence.     What  are 


*  A  debate  might  be  raised  on  Mr.  Bain's  statement,  that  consciousDeM  is 
inseparable  enlv  from  feeling  and  not  from  aetion  or  thought ;  and  his  conaeqaent 
identi<toati<m  of  feeling  specially  with  'consciousness,*  and  feelingn  with  '  oonsGioos 
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called  the  sensations  or  mere  ele* 
xnentary  forms  of  sensibility,  and 
what  are  called  the  muscular  activi- 
ties, appetites,  and  instincts,  are  in 
reality  capable  of  being  considered, 
with  some  degree  of  suc^sess,  before 
the  intellect,  as  such,  is  made  an 
object  of  study ;  whereas  the  emo- 
tions and  the  higher  phenomena 
of  YoHtion  or  active  energy  could 
hardly  be  treated  at  all,  except 
after  a  theory  of  thought  or  intel- 
ligence. H^nce,  a  psychologist 
mjght  Tery  reasonably,  while  keep- 
ing up  the  theory  of  his  three- 
fold division  of  mind  into  the  sensi- 
bilities, the  activities,  and  the  intel- 
lect, depart  from  it  in  practice  so 
far  as,  first,  to  commence  with 
Preliminary  Cofisiderations  on  those 
loioerfornts  of  sensibility  and  animal 
energy  which  famish  the  intellect 
with  %ts  first  necessary  material,  and 
then  to  pass  successively  to  the  in- 
tellect, the  emotions,  and  the  will; 
sometimes  anticipating  a  little,  but, 
on  the  whole,  carrying  on  into  each 
stage  all  that  has  oeen  accumulated 
in  those  beyond.  This  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  plan  which  Mr.  Bain  has 
adopted,  except  that,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  he  has  (with  some  detri- 
ment, we  think,  to  the  dual  cha- 
racter of  this  portion  of  his  work) 
abandoned  the  longer  title  de- 
scribing the  first  part,  and  headed 
it  with  the  single  term  of  The  Senses, 
In  the  present  volume,  however, 
he  overtakes  only  The  Senses  and 
The  Intellect;  and  hence  its  name. 
In  another  yolume  he  is  to  discuss 
The  Emotions  and  The  Will;  and  the 
two  volumes  will  form,  together,  his 
system  of  psychology. 

Mr.  Bain  has  himself  indicated  in 
his  ]9reface  what  he  considers  the 
cliiet  peculiarities  of  his  system,  so 
far  as  it  is  developed  in  the  present 
volume.    We  quote  his  words : — 

Conceiving  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  many  of  the  striking  dis- 
coveriee  of  PhyaiologiatH  relative  to  the 
nervous  system  should  find  a  recognised 
pl««e  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  I  have  de- 
voted a  separate  chapter  to  the  Phy- 
^ology  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

In  treating  of  the  Senses,  besides 
reoognising  the  so-called  muscular  sense 
as  distinct  from  the  five  senses,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  assign  to  Movement 
and  the  feelings  of  Movement  a  position 
preceding  the  Sensations  of  the  senses  ; 
and  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 


exercise  of  active  energy  originating  in 
purely  internal  impulses,  independent  of 
the  stimulus  produced  by  outward  im- 
pressions, is  a  primary  fact  of  our  con- 
stitution. 

Among  the  Senses,  have  been  here 
enrolled  and  described  with  some  degree 
of  minuteness  the  feelings  connected 
with  the  various  processes  of  organic 
life,  —  Digestion,  Respiration,  &c.  — 
which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  misery. 

A  systematic  plan  has.  been  intro- 
duced into  the  description  of  the  con- 
scious states  in  general,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  compared  and  classified 
with  more  precision  than  heretofore. 
However  imperfect  may  be  the  first 
attempt  to  construct  a  Natural  History 
of  the  Feelings,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
uniform  descriptive  method,  the  subject 
of  mind  cannot  attain  a  high  scientific 
character  until  some  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object. 

In  the  department  of  the  Senses,  the 
Instincts,  or  primitive  endowments  of 
our  mental  constitution,  are  fully  con- 
sidered ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  arrive 
at  the  original  foundation,  or  first  rudi- 
ments, of  Volition,  a  theory  of  this 
portion  of  the  mind  has  been  suggested. 

In  treatuig  of  the  Intellect,  the  sub- 
division into  faculties  is  abandoned. 
The  exposition  proceeds  entirely  on  the 
Laws  of  Association,  which  are  exem- 
plified with  minute  detail  and  followed 
out  into  a  variety  of  applications. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  use 
these  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Bain's 
own  pen,  as  guiding  us  to  what  is 
most  importi^t  and  interesting  in 
the  contents  of  the  book. 

I.  The  Fbelihinaby  Accoukt 

OF  THOSE  PARTS  OF  THE  BODILT 
8TBUCT17BE  OF  MaN  KOBE  IMHB- 
DIATELY     CONNECTED      WITH      THE 

0FEBATI0N8  OF  MiND.  This  chap- 
ter, occupying  in  all  sixty-two  pages 
of  the  volume  (pp.  i — 62),  is  ex- 
'  tremely  interesting  in  itself,  as  fur- 
nishing perhaps  the  best  rdsumS  we 
have  yet  had  from  the  hands  of  a 
psychologist,  of  all  the  information 
we  possess  on  this  subject,  including 
the  discoveries  and  generalizations  of 
the  most  recent  anatomists  and  phy- 
siologists; and  it  is  also  interesting 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Bain's  book, 
as  showing  us  at  the  outlet  where  it 
is  that  he  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
system.  We  have  already  said  that 
in  Mr.  Bain's  philosophy  man  is 
regarded  as,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
our  knowledge,  a  certain  organiaa« 
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tion,  endowed  with  such  and  Buch 
capacities  and  sensibilities,  and 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  certain 
ensemble  of  conditions  which  act 
upon  it,  and  upon  which  it  acts 
in  turn.  In  this  introductory 
chapter,  he  defines  more  precisely 
those  parts  of  the  organization  in 
which  mental  action  is  located. 
They  are  the  brain  and  nerves ;  or, 
more  correctly,  that  complex  sys- 
tem of  interconnected  nerve  cen- 
tres and  nerve  cords  which  (the 
brain  being,  as  it  were,  the  great 
central  terminus,  and  the  spinal  axis 
the  main  trunk),  spreads  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  like  a  system 
of  telegraphic  wires.  In  every 
mental  operation,  of  any  kind,  he 
says,  there  is  a  disturbance,  a  tre> 
mor,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call 
it,  among  these  nerves  and  nerve 
centres.  An  influence  or  force  ori- 
ginating in  one  point  or  spot  is 
propagated  to  other  points  or  spotB, 
ana  in  every  act  of  such  propagation 
of  influence  there  is  a  waste  of 
nervous  substance.  The  physical 
equivalent,  therefore,  of  mental 
action,  is  'nervous  currents;'  and  in 
the  study  of  mental  action  we  must 
begin  by  obtaining  as  exact  a  know- 
leage  as  we  can  of  the  nerves  and 
nerve  centres,  which  have  the  gene- 
ration and  transmission  of  these 
'  currents'  for  their  business,  and  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  '  currents' 
take  place.  What  knowledge  we 
do  possess  of  this  kind  (very  conside- 
rable as  regards  structure,  but  very 
imperfect  yet  as  regards  yU/ic^ioii), 
Mr.  Bain  accordingly  lavs  before 
us,  partly  in  well-selectea  extracts 
irom  the  works  of  eminent  anato- 
mists and  physiologists,  partly  in 
very  neat  and  concise  summaries  of 
his  own.  The  following  is  a  notable 
passage  in  which,  summing  up  the 
ideas  which  the  most  advanced 
physiology  would  lead  us  to  enter- 
tain, as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
physical  equivalent  of  mental  action, 
ne  corrects  a  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject, running  through  the  language 
of  the  elder  Sensationalists : — 

It  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  the 
nervous  power  is  generated  from  the 
action  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
body,  and  is  thereforeof  the  class  of  forces 
having  a  common  origin,  and  capaUe  of 
being  mutually  transmitted, — including 
mechanical  momentum,  heat,  electricity, 


magnetism,  and  chemical  decomposition. 
The  power  that  animates  the  human 
frame  and  keeps  alive  the  currents  of 
the  brain,  has  its  origin  in  the  grand 
primal  source  of  reviving  power,  the  Sun ; 
his  influence  exerted  on  vegetation  builds 
up  the  structures  whose  destruction  and 
decay  within  the  animal  system  give 
forth  all  the  energy  concerned  in  main- 
taining the  animal  processes.  What  is 
called  vitality  is  not  so  much  a  peculiar 
force  as  a  collocation  of  the  forces  of  in- 
organic matter  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  a  living  structure.  If  our  means  of 
observation  and  measurement  were  more 
perfect,  we  might  render  account  of  all 
the  nutriment  consumed  in  any  animal 
or  human  beingv;  we  might  calculate 
the  entire  amount  of  energy  evolved  in 
the  changes  that  constitute  this  con- 
sumption, and  allow  one  portion  for 
animal  heat,  another  for  the  processes 
of  secretion,  a  third  for  the  action  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  intestines,  a  fourth  for 
the  muscular  exertion  made  within  the 
period,  a  fifth  for  the  activity  of  the 
brain,  and  so  on  till  we  had  a  strict 
balancing  of  receipt  and  expenditure. 
The  nerve  force  that  is  derived  from  the 
waste  of  a  given  amount  of  food,  is 
capable  of  l^ng  transmuted  into  any 
other  force  of  animal  life.  Poured  into 
the  muscles  during  violent  conscious 
effort,  it  increases  their  activity ;  passing 
to  the  alimentary  canal,  it  aids  in  the 
force  of  digestion;  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement the  power  is  converted  into 
sensible  heat ;  the  same  power  is  found 
capable  of  yielding  true  electrical  cur- 
rents. The  evidence  that  establishes 
the  common  basis  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  force,  heat,  and  electricity, 
namely,  their  mutual  convertibility  and 
common  origin,  establishes  the  nerve 
force  as  a  member  of  the  same  group. 

The  current  character  of  the  nerve 
force  leads  to  a  considerable  departure 
from  the  common  mode  of  viewing  the 
position  of  the  brain  as  the  organ  of 
mind.  We  have  seen  that  the  cerebrum 
is  a  mixed  mass  of  grey  and  white 
matter, — the  matter  of  centres  and  the 
matter  of  conduction.  Both  are  re- 
quired in  any  act  of  the  brain  known  to 
us.  The  smallest  cerebral  operation  in- 
cludes the  transmission  of  an  influence 
from  one  centre  to  another  centre,  from 
a  centre  to  an  extremity,  or  the  reverse. 
Hence  we  cannot  separate  the  centres 
from  their  communicating  branches ; 
and  if  8o»  we  cannot  separate  the  centres 
from  the  other  organs  of  the  body  that 
originate  or  receive  nerve  stimulus.  The 
organ  of  mind  is  not  the  brain  by  itself ; 
it  is  the  brain,  nerves,  muscles,  and 
organs  of  sense. 
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It  ie,  therefore,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  an  entire  nuscon- 
oepiion  to  talk  of  a  wauorimm  within 
the  brain,  a,9anehtm$anetormn,  or  inner 
cSiainber,  where  imprenions  are  poured 
<in  and  stored  up  to  be  reproduced  in  a 
future  day.  There  is  no  such  chamber, 
no  such  mode  of  reception  of  outward 
inflnenoe.  A  stimulus  or  sensation 
acting  on  Uie  brain  exhausts  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  number  of  tiansmitted 
cumntsor  influences ;  whiletlie  sfuandus 
is  aliTe,  these  continue,  and  when  these 
hMve  ceased  the  impression  is  exhausted. 
The  reyiyal  of  the  impresaon  is  the 
setting  on  of  the  currents  anew ;  such 
ouxrents  show  themselves  in  actuating 
the  bodily  members, — the  Toice,  the 
eyes,  the  features,  -^  in  productive 
aiotion,  or  in  mere  expression  and  {ges- 
ture. The  currents  mayhave  all  degrees 
of  intensity,  from  the  fury  of  a  death- 
stnigfl^eto  the  fainguor  of  a  half-sleeping 
reverie,  or  the  fitfol  flashes  of  a  dream, 
but  their  nature  is  still  the  same. 

We  must  thus  discard  for  ever  the 
notion  of  the  untorium  eomwtUMe,  the 
cerebral  closet,  as  a  central  seat  of  mind, 
or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery. 
We  may  be  very  fiur  from  comprehending 
the  full  and  exact  character  of  nerve 
force,  but  the  knowledge  we  have  gained 
Is  si^cient  to  destroy  the  hypothesis 
that  has  until  lately  prevailed  as  to  the 
material  processes  of  perception.  Though 
we  have  not  attained  a  final  understand- 
ing of  tiiis  obscure  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, we  can  at  least  substitute  a 
more  exact  view  for  a  less  ;  and  such  is 
the  substitution  now  demanded  of  cunrent 
action  for  the  crude  conception  of  a  cen- 
tral receptacle  of  stored  up  impressions. 
Our  present  insight  enables  us  to  say 
with  great  probability,  no  currents,  no 
mind. 

We  haye  no  doubt  that  witMn  ihe 
limits  of  this  passage  lies  the  real 
field  of  battle  between  Mr.  Bain'a 
avBtem  and  other  srateniB  of  psy* 
cnology  conatmctea  on  different 
principles.  We  do  not  refer  to  the 
objections  likely  to  be  made  by 
foolish  persona,  to  whom  all  talk 
about  'nervous  currents'  and  the 
like,  in  eonnezion  with  the  human 
mind,  may  be  sunposed,  in  itself, 
to  be  both  noyei  and  disaf^ree- 
able.  Such  personB  haye  y^  to 
qualify  themselyes  for  being  rea- 
soned with  at  all,  in  matters  per- 
taining to  mentfd  science ;  they  are 
in  the  same  position  relative  to 
speculations  of  this  order,  as  the 
ignorant  vulgar  were  in  relation  to 
geology  at  a  time  when  geology- 


was  beginning  to  be  a  science.  We 
allude  rather  to  Mr.  Bain*s  peera 
and  brother  psychologists,  who  are 
likely  to  receive  his  work  as  a  con- 
tribution of  a  new  and  onginsl 
thinker  to  the  philosophy  -of  the 
human  mind.  Now,  as  all  know, 
there  is  a  large  class  of  such  thinkers, 
including  all  of  the  school  in  which 
Mr.  Bam  does  not  rank  hhnself, 
who,  without  having  any  disinolina- 
-tion  to  know  about  'nervous  cur- 
.rents,'  and  their  connexion  with 
mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  having 
a  yery  keen  interest  in  such  matters, 
and  a  desire  to  see  all  sudi  know- 
ledge pushed  to  the  uttermost,  are 
J  ret  disposed  to  refer  such  know- 
edge  to  a  science  distinct  from 
psydiology  proper,  and  to  keep 
psychology  proper  clear  of  it.  The 
Dusiness  of  legitimate  psychology, 
according  to  tneee  philosophers,  is 
the  observation  and  generalisation 
of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  aa 
fiuch ;  the  science  has  nothing  to  do 
with  facts,  save  as  they  are  pre* 
aented  through,  or,  so  to  speak,  on, 
this  side  of  consciousness.  Con- 
aciousness  is,  so  to  speak,  a  kind  of 
aerial  platform  or  chamber,  on 
which  pnenomena  appear  orthrough 
n^hich  they  fladh  and  flit ;  it  is  -phe- 
nomena  as  they  appear  there  that 
the  psychologist  is  to  seize,  register, 
and  classify ;  it  is  the  laws  of  the 
relations  and  successions  of  phe- 
nomena in  consciousness,  that  he  is 
to  try  to  ascertain.  The  question 
of  the  genesis  of  consciousness  itself, 
the  slaidy  of  consciousness  in  its 
aspect  as  itself  one  phenomenon  of 
tmiyersal  nature,  the  consideratiaa 
of  the  way  in  which,  out  of  the  com- 
plex world  of  things,  there  emerj^es 
a  concurrence  of  conditions  giymg 
birth  to  so  astounding  and  peculiar 
a  fact  as  that  of  conscious  life, — this, 
they  admit,  is  also  a  great  apecula- 
tion,  wherein  both  the  physiologist 
with  his  'neryous  currents,'  and 
what  light  can  be  got  out  of 
them,  and  the  metaphysician,  pro- 
perly so  called,  witn  his  illumma- 
tion,  a  priori,  or  eyen  his  dark  las- 
.tern  of  hypothesis,  may  most  natn- 
nJl^  expatiate.  All  that  they 
desire  is,  that  ike  science  qf  phi^ 
nomena  in  consciousness  shaU  be 
kept  diatinot,  or  distinct  in  the  mean* 
time,  from  the  science  uf  the  pko' 
nomenon,  eonsciomnessi  which  latter 
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science,  inyolving  as  it  does  the 
absolute  validity  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, the  validity  of  conscious- 
ness in  relation  to  all  that  is  real  in 
existence  external  to  itself,  they 
give  over  to  the  physiolo^st  and 
the  metaphysician  conjoinluy,  with 
insiTuctions  to  each  of  them  to  do 
his  best,  after  his  own  method;  and 
with  a  hint  that  whichsoever  of 
them  can  manage  to  kill  the  other 
or  reduce  him  to  slavery,  shall  be 
master  of  the  field. 

Now,  we  confess  to  a  strong  syn^* 
pathy  with  this  mode  of  thinking. 
We  nave  an  unconquerable  predilec- 
tion for  that  theory  which,  though 
recognising  mind  or  consciousness 
as,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  uni- 
versal, a  phenomenon  as  much  as  any 
other,  would  yet,  for  our  purposes, 
regard  the  emergence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, so  all  important  for  us, 
out  of  the  universal  world  of  things, 
fyg  constituting  a  great  mark  or 
epoch  drawn  athwart  that  world, 
and  separating  it  (to  use  a  historical 
form  of  language)  into  two  parts— 
the  trans-conscious,  and  the  cis-con- 
Boious.  However  consciousness 
originates,  and  whatever  inquiries, 
physiological  or  metaphysical,  we 
may  institute  into  its  origination, 
we  have  a  feeling,  as  if  we  should 
do  better,  for  a  long  time  to  come 
at  least,  in  all  our  disquisitions 
about  human  nature,  asphUosophers* 
bjr  continuing  to  take  mind  or  con- 
sciousness for  granted,  as  a  region 
separated  from  physical  nature  by 
such  decisive  partitions  that  all  its 
phenomena  are  to  be  treated  as 
belonging  to  a  totally  new  series. 
At  the  same  time,  we  see  very  well 
bow  Mr.  Bain,  from  his  pomt  of 
view,  may  counter-argue  this.  The 
notion  of  drawing  a  distinction 
between  phenomena  in  conscious- 
nesB,and  tne  phenomenon,conscious- 
ness,  he  might  object  to  as  futile. 
What  are  termed  phenomena  in 
consciousness,  ha  might  argue,  are, 
in  reality,  only  varieties  of  tkepke' 
nomenon,  eonsoiauenese ;  there  can 
therefore  be  no  proper  study  of  the 

Shenomena  of  consciousness,  apart 
rom  the  study  of  consciousness  as 
a  phenomenon !  To  speculate  about 
the  genesis  of  consciousness,  once 
for  Si,  and  then  let  consciousness 
loose  in  the  universe,  with  a  general 
charter  of  privilege  for  whatever 


shall  daim  to  belong  to  it,  is,  he 
might  say,  an  impossible  proceed- 
ing.   Every  individual  act  or  state 
of  consciousness  has  necessarily  a 
separate  genesis,  and  to  study  the 
various  phenomena  of  consciousnesi 
in  their  relations    to    each  other; 
means  therefore,  to  study  eacb  sepa- 
rate state  of  consciousness  down,  if  it 
can  be  done,  to  its  physical  roots  I 
And  so,  after  all,  the  sooner  pbysio- 
logy  can  be  connected  with  psycho* 
logy  in  any  sure  manner,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  psychological  science  1 
Such,  we  beheve,  would  be  Mr. 
Bain's  mode  of  replying  to  the  psy* 
chologists   whose    views  we   have 
tried  to  represent ;  and  to  ar^e  the 
question  back  again  firom  their  side, 
is  more  than  we  shall  now  attempt. 
It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
Mr.  Bain,  thou^  lie  seeks  to  root 
psychology  in  physiology,  does  not 
go  to  the  extreme  of  M.  Comte, 
who  is  for  obliterating  psychology 
as  a  separate  science  altogether,  and 
treating  it  as  simply  a  department 
of  general  biology  or  physiologyy 
concerned  more  peculiarly  with  tiGie 
phenomena    of   cerebration.      Al- 
though Mr.  Bain  would  doubtless 
feel  bound  to  regard  the  science  of 
mind,    in    the    long  run,    as    the 
developed  science  of 'nervous  cur- 
rents,'ne  is  yet  content  at  present, 
only  to  indicate  that  in  his  opinion 
the  beginnings  of  the  science  do  lie 
amon^  these  'currents,'  and  to  offer 
some  mductions  towards  organizing 
these  beginnings ;  and  for  the  rest 
he  proceeds  in  a  way  to  which  the 
older  psychologists  could  not  object, 
readily  allowing  to  consciousness  all 
its  traditional  dignity  as  a  true  and 
trustworthy  purveyor  of  fiusts,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher, 
on  this  authority  alone,  to  assume 
and  generalize.    In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Bain,  it  ought  also  to  be  stated,  that 
he  has  doubtless  reserved  the  higher 
questions  relating  to  consciousness 
and  the  like,  for  his  future  volume, 
in  which  he  will  treat  of  intelligence 
as  complicated  with  emotion  and 
volition,  and  so  giving  birth  to  the 
more  transcendental  and  extreme 
forms  of  human  thougbt.    He  wHl 
then  probably  himself  explain  hia 
relations  to  metaphysics,  and  hia 
views   of  some  of  the   perennial 
metaphysical  problems;   and  it  is 
not  for  a  critic  of  the  present  volume 
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to  be  too  Hasty  in  anticipating  what, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  thinker  as  Mr. 
Bain,  these  may  turn  out  to  be. 

II.  The  Natural  Histohy  of 
thb  loweb  forms  of  human 
Sensibilitt  and  Activity;  ob, 
the  doctbixe  of  movbmbkt, 
Sense,  and  Instinct. — This  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Bain's  volume  extends 
over  246  pages  (pp.  65-31 1) ;  and  it  is 
impossible,  by  any  genend  descrip- 
tion, to  convey  an  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  material  accumulated  in  it,  of  the 
skill  with  which  this  is  arranged, 
or  of  the  quantity  of  luminous,  in- 
genious, and  striking  thou^t  with 
which  it  is  interspersed.  XetMr. 
Bain  himself  be  our  guide  to  the 
points  where  the  greatest  novelty 
will  be  found. 

I.  I%e  doctrine  of  spontaneous  or 
self-originated  movements, — *  I  have 
thought  proper,'  says  Mr.  Bain, '  to 
assign  to  movement  and  feelings  of 
movement  a  position  preceding  the 
sensations  of  the  senses ;  and  nave 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
exercise  of  active  energy  originating 
in  purely  internal  impulses,  inde- 
pendent of  the  stimulus  produced 
Dy  outward  impressions,  is  a  primary 
fact  of  our  constitution.'  We  be- 
lieve that  the  innovation  thus 
modestly  announced  by  the  author, 
will  be  recognised  as  one  of  very 
great  importance  by  all  who  can 
perceive  its  consequences.  Already, 
as  we  have  seen,  m  abandoning  tne 
old  figure  of  the  storing  of  imaees 
or  impressions  in  a  sensorial  chamber 
in  the  brain,  and  substituting,  as  a 
more  exact  description  of  the  accom- 
panying physiced  incident  of  all 
mental  action,  the  notion  of  nervous 
currents  running  along  a  system  of 
nerves  and  nerve  centros  distributed 
through  the  body,  Mr.  Bain  had 
taken  a  step  in  advance  of  the  older 
Sensationalists.  But  this  doctrine 
of  spontaneous  activity  is  a  still 
more  important  modification  of  the 
theory  of  SensationaHsm  as  hitherto 
held.  The  ordinary  view  of  those 
maintaining  this  theory  has  been 
that,  in  all  mental  action,  the  initia- 
tive lies  without  the  human  organism 
—-that  impressions  are  first  made 
on  the  nerves  at  their  extremities  in 
the  various  organs  or  seats  of  sen- 
sibility; that  thence  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  nerve  centres ;  and 
that  whatever   consequent   action 


comes  back  from  these  centres  so  as 
to  appear  in  the  muscles,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  return  current  provoked 
by  what  went  in.  Mr.  jBain,  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  there  is 
evidence  that  the  nerve  centres 
have  in  themselves  a  power  of  origi- 
nating currents,  without  any  stimu- 
lus from  without,  and  that  so  there 
maybe  spontaneous  muscular  action* 
For  the  grounds  on  which  he  rests 
this  ooncmsion  we  must  refer  to  the 
volume;  but  how  powerfully  the 
conclusion,  if  correct,  must  afiect 
thephilosophyof  the  Sensationalists« 
must  be  evident  at  a  glance.  No 
longer,  if  it  be  admitted,  need  the 
Sensationalists  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine which  has  been  always  felt  to 
be  the  weakness  of  their  system,  that 
man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, active  only  in  so  far  as 
he  is  acted  upon ;  on  tne  contrary, 
they  may  now  regard  it  as  sound 
belief  that  there  is  in  man,  as  such, 
a  fund  of  primordial  energy,  flowing, 
or  tending  to  flow,  from  within  out^ 
wards,  directed  to  this  or  that 
object,  it  may  be,  by  the  stimulus 
of  sensation,  but  welling  up  inces- 
santly, whether  sensation  is  present 
or  not.  Such  a  doctrine  once  an- 
nounced must  necessarily  recur  fre- 
quently in  connexion  witii  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  mental  science; 
and  accorainffly  it  is  found  recur** 
ring  again  and  a^ain  in  Mr.  Bain's 
work,  always  with  the  effect  of 
giving  a  new  turn  or  modification  to 
the  speculations  with  which  he 
associates  it.  One  of  its  most  obvious 
applications  is  to  the  science  of 
character.  Though  there  is  a  fund 
of  primordial  energy  in  all  men,  it 
may  admit  of  all  varieties  of  greater 
or  less  in  different  constitutions.  In 
some  men,  the  prevailing  current 
may  be  the  inflowing  one  from  the 
senses  or  outer  seats  of  sensibility 
in  contact  with  the  external  worla 
to  the  nerve  centres ;  in  others,  the 
nerve  centres  themselves  may  be 
prodigiously  active,  generating 
energy  which  presses  to  be  dis* 
charged,  and  in  these  the  direction 
of  the  cun^ents  wiU  rather  be  from 
within  outwards.  The  following  is 
a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Bain  points 
out  this  application  of  hisdootrme :— « 

It  maybe  remarked  that  Benflibiliiy 
and  activity  do  not  as  a  general  role  rise 
and  fall  together ;  on  the  coniraxyi  they 
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often  etaad  in  an  inyene  proportion  to 
each  other.    In  comparing  dirorent  cha- 
lacten,  or  the  diflGarent  states  of  the  same 
individual,  we  may  test  the  truth  of  this 
ohservation.   The  strong,  restless,  active 
temperament  is  not  always  marked  as 
the  most  sensitive  and  emotional,  but  is 
very    frequently  seen   to  be  the  least 
affiioted  by  these  influences.    The  ac- 
tivity that  seems  to  sustain  itself  costing 
the  individual  almost  no  effort,  being  his 
delight  rather  than  his  drudgery,   and 
very  little  altered  by  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  stimulus  or  ends,   is  ma- 
nifestly a  constitutional  self-prompting 
force ;  and  such  activity  may  he  seen  in 
innumerable    instances    in    the    living 
woiid.    This  feature  makes  one  of  the 
fundamental  distinctions  of  character, 
both  in  individuals  and  in  races  ;  being 
seen  in  the  restless  adventurer,  the  in- 
defatigable  traveller,    the   devotee    of 
business,    the    incessant    meddler    in 
affiurs ;  in  the  man  that  hates  repose 
and  despises  passive  enjoyments.    It  is 
the  pushing  energy  of  Phiup  of  Macedon 
and  William  the  Conqueror.    On  the 
other    hand,   sensitive   and    emotional 
natures,  which  are  to  be  found  abun- 
dantly  among    men,    and   still    more 
abundantly    among    women,    are    not 
active  in  a  corresponding  degree,  while 
the  kind  of  activity  actually  displayed 
is  plainly  seen  to  result  more  from  some 
stimulus  or  object  than  from  an  innate 
exuberance    of   action.      The   activity 
prompted  by  ends,  by  something  to  be 
ffained  or  avoided,  is  easily  distinguished 
from    Uie    other   by  its  being  closely 
adapted  to  those  ends,  and  by  its  ceasing 
when  they  have  been  accomplished.   He 
that  labours  merely  on  the  stimulus  of 
reward,  rests  when  he  has  acquired  a 
competency,  and  is  never  confounded 
with  the  man  whose  life  consists    in 
giving  vent  to  a  naturally  active  tem- 
perament, or  a  superabundance  of  mus- 
cular and  central  energy. 

3.  CUusiJicalion  and  detailed  aC' 
count  qfihe  senses, — This  includes  a 
separate  account  of  each  group  of 
human  sensations.  The  muscular 
sensations,  or  feelings  connected 
with  muscle,  are  considered  first ; 
then  all  the  remaining  sensations 
of  mere  organic  life,  such  as  those 
connected  with  the  bones  and  liga- 
ments, those  connected  with  tne 
waste  of  nenre  itself,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  cir- 
culation, respiration,  and  digestion ; 
while  the  sensations  of  the  so-called 
five  senses  are  reserved  to  the  last, 
and  are  then  treated  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  in  the  following 
order — taste,  smell,  touch,  hearing, 
TOI..  LIU.  HO.  cccxir. 


and  sight.  We  do  not  know  that 
our  literature  contains  a  more  satis- 
factory and  ezhaustive  summary  of 
our  Imowledffe  in  this  important 
department  tnan  is  here  presented. 
We  can  only  note,  in  passing, 
the  ezceUence  of  Mr.  Bain's  method 
of  arrangement,  depending  mainly 
on  his  thorough  and  consistent 
application  to  this  part  of  his 
subject,  of  a  distinction  of  the 
sensations  into  higher  and  lower, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their 
idea- furnishing  power,  or  recover- 
abihty  by  the  mtellect. 

3.   Doctrine  of  rudimentary  vo- 
lition, — This  is  in  reality  a  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
activitT  alluded  to  above ;  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  work  in 
which  Mr.  Bain's  ingenuity  as  a 
thinker  will  be  more  readily  recog- 
nised.     Having  established  it,  he 
thinks, '  as  an  important  fact  of  the 
human    system,  that    our    various 
organs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  a 
stimulus  flowing  out  from  the  ner- 
yous  centres  in  the  absence  of  any 
impressions  from  without,  or  any 
antecedent  state  of  feeling  what- 
soever,' he  states  it  as  his   belief 
thatvolition,  when  strictly  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  compound 
made  upof  this  fact  and '  something 
else.'     What  this   something  else 
is,    he    explains   at   some    length. 
There  are  two  steps  in  the  explana- 
tion.    The  first  step  consists  in  the 
distinct  enunciation  of  a  principle 
already    hinted    at — that    though 
there  is  a  spontaneous   supply    of 
energy  in  the  being,  independent 
of  aUsensation,  yet  it  is  the  property 
of  sensation  to  associate  itself^  with 
the  energy  thus  accumulated  and 
pressing  tor  discharge,  and  to  deter- 
mine   tne  fact    of  the    discharge. 
'The  centres  of  speech  and  song, 
for  example,  when  fresh  and  healthy, 
may  either  overflow  so  as  to  com- 
mence action    in    a   purely  spon- 
taneous way,  or  the^  may  remain 
undischarjB^ed  till  irritated  by  some 
external  influence,  as,  for  example, 
the  sound  of  another  voice.    The 
bird  whose  morning  song  has  lain 
dormant  for  a  time,  flows  out  again 
at  the  stimulus  of  another  songster 
just  begun.'    In  short,  it  is  proved 
oy  a  thousand  instances  that  it  is 
a  property  of  feeling  to  associate 
itself  with   action,  to   set    action 
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going.     But  the    kind  of   action 
primarily  resulting  from  this  mere 
association    of    in-eoming    feeling 
with   out-pressing   energy,  is   not 
what  we  call  rolitional  action.    In 
what,  then,  does  it  differ  from  vo- 
litional action?    Precisely  in  this, 
that  it  is  action  in  general,  random 
action,  action  all  orer,  action  burst- 
ing forth,  BO  to  speak,  at  every  pore 
of  that  part  of  the  organism  which  w 
under  fllie   control  of  the  excited 
centre.    In  other  words,  all  that 
feeling  does  (and  it  is  best  seen  m  the 
case  of  the  painful  feeHngs)  is  to 
impel  to  action  of  some  kind  or 
other.     In  volitional  action,  how- 
ever,  it  is  implied  that  the  action  is 
of  a  specific  kind,  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular end,  and  managed  from  first 
to  last  by  a  reference  to  that  end. 
The  transmutation  of  mere  feeling- 
prompted    action,    therefore,    into 
volitional  action,  involves  something 
more ;  and  what  that  is  Mr.  Bain 
thus  explains : — 

If,  at  the  moment  of  some  acote  pain, 
there  should  accidentally  occur  a  spon- 
taneous movement,  and  if  that  move- 
ment sensibly  alleviates  the  pain,  then 
it  is  that  the  volitional  impulse  belonging 
to  the  feeling  will  show  itself.    The  move- 
ment accidentally  begun  through  some 
other  influence,  will  be  austained  through 
this  influence  of  the  pwnful  emotion. 
In  the  original  situation  of  things,  the 
acute  feeling  is  unable  of  itself  to  bring 
on    the  precise  movement  that  would 
modify  the  sufFering ;   there  is  no  pri- 
mordial link  between  a  state  of  suffenng 
and  a  train  of   alleviating  movements. 
But  should  the  proper    movement  be 
once  actually  begun,  and  cause  a  felt 
diminution  of  the  acute  agony,  the  spur 
that  belongs  to  states  of  pain  would 
suffice  to  sustain  this  movement.    Once 
assume  that  the  two  waves  occur  to- 
gether in  the  same  cerebral  seat — a  wave 
of  painful  emotion,  and  a  wave  of  spon- 
taneous action  tending  to  subdue  the 
pain, 'there  would  arise  an  influence 
out  of  the  former  to  sustain  and  prolong 
ihe  activity  of  the  latter.    The  emotion 
cannot  invite,  or  suggest,  or  waken  up 
the  appropriate  action ;  nevertheless,  the 
appropriate  action  once  there  and  sen- 
sibly telling  upon  the  irritation,  is  there- 
upon kept  going  by  the  active  influence, 
the  volitional  spur  of  the  irritated  con- 
sciousness.    In  short,  if  the  state  of 
pain  cannot  awaken  a  dormant  action, 
a  present  feeling  can  at  least  maintain  a 
present  action.    This,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  is  the  original  position    of 
things  in  the  matter  of  volition.    It  may 


be  that  the  start  and  the  movementa 
resulting  from  an  acute  smart,  may  re- 
lieve the  smart,  but  that  would  not  be  a 
vo^tion.  In  volition  there  are  actions 
quite  distinct  from  the  manifested  move- 
ments due  to  the  emotion  itsetf ;  these 
other  actions  rise  at  first  independently 
and  spontaneously,  and  are  cmtched  in 
the  embrace  of  the  feeling  when  the  two 
are  found  to  suit  one  another  in  the  al- 
leviation of  pain  or  the  efiusion  of 
pleasure. 

An  example  will  perhaps  place  this 
speculation  in  a  clearer  light.    An  infant 
lying  in  bed  has  the  painful  sensation 
of  chillness.     This  feeling  produces  the 
usual  emotional  display,  namely,  move- 
ments, and  perhaps    cries    and    tears. 
Besides  these  emotional  elements  there 
is  a  latent  spur  of  voUtion,  but  with 
nothing  to  lay  hold  of  as  yet,  owing  to 
the  disconnected  condition  of  the  mental 
arrangements  at  our  birth.    The  child's 
spontaneity,   however,  may  be  awake, 
and  the  pained  condition  will  act  so  as 
to  irritate  the  spontaneous  centones,  and 
make  their  central  stimulus  flow  more 
copiously.     In  the  course  of  a  variety 
of  spontaneous  movements  of  arms,  legs, 
and  body,  there  occurs  an  action  that 
brings  the  child  in  contact  with  the  nune 
lying  beside  it ;  instantiy  warmth  is  felt, 
and  this  alleviation  of  the  painful  feeling 
becomes  immediately  the  stimulus  to 
sustain  the  movement  going  on  at  that 
moment    That  movement,   when    dis- 
covered, is  kept  up  in  preferenoe  to  the 
others  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
random  spontaneity. 

Possibly  some  little  time  maybe  re- 
quisite in  the  human  infant  to  develop 
this  power  of  clutching  the  right  move- 
ment when  it  comes.     But  the  power 
must  be  an  original  endowment ;  no  ex- 
perience could  confer  such  a  faculty  as 
this.     We  are  driven  to  assume  some 
fundamental  mode  of  connexion  between 
the    detached  elements  of  feeling  and 
movement  occurring  in  the  same  brain 
at  the  same  moment ;  and  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  expressing  this  primordial 
tendency  of  the  one  to  embrace  the 
other  than  by  saying  that,  when  both 
ar«  ];M-e8ent  together,  the  volitional  spur 
of  the  feeling  can  stimulate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  movement,  prorided  a 
soothing  and  pleasurable  eflfect  is  the 
conscious  result. 

By  a  process  of  cohesion  or  acqui- 
sition, which  I  shall  afterwards  dwell 
upon,  the  movement  and  the  feeling  be- 
come so  linked  together,  that  the  feeling 
can  at  after  times  waken  the  movement 
out  of  dormancy ;  this  is  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  maturity  of  volition. 

The  theory  of  volition  thus  pro- 
pounded may  possibly  provoke  con- 
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irovenj  ;  bat  it  will  be  time  to  so 
fuUj  into  the  discassioii  when  Mr. 
Bain  shall  have  submitted  his  views 
on  the  entire  subject  of  volition. 
It  is  enough  at  present  to  point 
attention  to  this  as  one  of  the  germs 
of  a  new  psychology  which  make 
ihepresent  volume  so  interesting. 

in.  Tbs  Thbobt  of  Thovoht 
OB  Iktbllxct. — ^At  the  threshold 
of  this  important  part  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Bain  very  properly  enumerates 
the  general  cnaraeters  by  which 
thougnt  or  inteUigence,  as  such,  is 
distinguished  from  the  two  other 
fund^iental  properties  of  mind, 
emotion  and  volition.  They  are  aa 
follows : — 

I.  The  peraiBtence  or  contimuuiee  of 
SCTisatinnw  and  other  mental  states,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  external  affent,  or 
stinmluB,  is  a  notable  ebaractenstic  of 
the  mind,  not  implied,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  the  mere  fact  of  consciousness.  In 
consequence  of  this  property  we  are 
enabled  to  Hve  a  life  in  ideas,  in  addition 
to  the  life  in  actualities. 

a.  The  power  of  recovering,  or  re- 
viving, under  the  form  of  ideas,  past  or 
aztiact  sensations  and  feelings  of  all 
kinds,  without  the  originals,  and  by 
mental  agencies  alone.  These  mental 
Mencies  are  not  included  either  in 
£notion  or  in  Volition,  and  therefore 
require  a  place  of  their  own.  The  two 
properties  of  continuance  and  recover- 
ability  by  mental  causes^' which  are  pro- 
bably at  bottom  the  same  property, 
make  the  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive distinction  of  Intellect. 

3.  The  discrimination  of  conscioas 
states^  or  the  comparing  of  them  one 
with  another,  with  sense  of  agreement 
and  difference,  helonffs  to  this  depart- 
ment of  mind.  The  fact  of  persistence 
is  herein  implied,  for  comparison  cannot 
take  place  imless  the  traces  of  the  past 
exist  along  with  the  present.  I  have 
already  exemplified  this  power  of  dis- 
crimination, in  speaking  of  the  more  in- 
telleotual  part  of  the  feelings  of  move- 
ment and  sensations. 

4.  The  acquired  powers  grow  out  of 
the  ptx>perties  of  Intdlect,  and  are  not 
involved  in  Emotion,  or  in  Volition. 

5.  Originality,  or  invention,  is  sns- 
iaaned  hy  processes  purely  intellectual. 
By  these  processesi,  the  compass  of  both 
Einotion  and  Action  is  enlarged  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree. 

6.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  &ct  that  Con- 
•oiousness  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
operations  of  Intellect.  If  so,  this  is  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  In- 
taHeot  and  the  other  regions  of  mind, 
fur  OoDsctousuess  makes  up  one  of  those 


r^ons^  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
other. 


We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
preliminary  definition  of  the  charae- 
teristics  ot  intellect,  as  distinct  from 
emotion  and  volition,  is  sufficient)^ 
rigorous  and  analytical  for  thye 
elaborate  and  truly  splendid  dis- 
quisitions to  which  it  stands  as  the 
prologue.  What  was  wanted  was 
perhaps  not  so  much  an  enumeratioa 
of  certain  features  conspicuously 
nresent  in  intellection  as  distinct 
from  sensation  and  action,  as  a  re- 
solute declaration  of  what  oonsti- 
tutes,  in  the  view  of  the  author,  tiie 
fact  of  intellection  itself.  The  ele- 
ments of  such  a  declaration  are 
indeed  involved  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted;  but  we 
hardhr  think  with  such  precision  in 
the  form  of  their  presentation  as 
Mr.  Bain  could  easily  have  ^ven  to 
it.  For  example,  the  oontmuanoe 
of  sensaticMis  and  mental  states  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  aeent  or 
stimulus  which  first  caused  them, 
and  the  recoverability  of  past  men- 
tal  states  by  mental  causes,  are  first 
classed  together  as  forming  (pro- 
bably with  a  real  identity  l^tween 
the  two  processes,  radically  pon- 
sidered)  tne  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  intellectual  operation; 
then,  farther,  the  discrimination  of 
conscious  states  one  from  another, 
the  formation  of  acquired  powers, 
and  invention,  or  orija^ahty,  are 
enumerated  as  belongin|^  to  intel- 
lect, with  the  additional  mtimatioa 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
these  functions  are  not  necessarily 
conscious;  and  lastly,  on  turning  to 
the  dissertations  wluch  follow,  it  is 
found  that  they  are,  from  be^^tnning 
to  end,  a  connected  exposition  and 
exemplification  of  the  laws  of  men- 
tal association.  Now,  here  are  all 
the  elements;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Bain  might  with  advantace 
have  combined  tnem,  even  at  the 
outset,  into  one  all-comprehensive 
generalization  as  to  the  nature  and 
office  of  intellect  or  thought.  Why 
not  have  said,  for  example,  that 
intellect  is  the  faculty  of  continuing 
mental  states,  of  recovering  mental 
states,  and  of  effecting  associati<»s 
among  mental  states  so  continued  or 
recovered  P  JN  ay,  seeing  that  in  the 
following  dissertations  &e  power  of 
continuing  mental  states  and  the 
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power  of  reooyering  them  are  them- 
selves resolved  into  mere  cases  of 
the  associative  tendency  or  faculty, 
why  not  have  ventured  at  once 
on  the  bolder  generalization,  that 
thought  or  intellection  consists  in 
the  tendency  of  mental  states  to 
form  associations  one  with  another  P 
Buch  a  preliminary  concentration  of 
the  reaaer's  attention  on  the  process 
of  association,  as  forming,  in  the 
author's  estimate,  the  one  universal 
fact  of  all  thought  or  intellection, 
would  have  accorded  with  the  syn- 
thetic method  pursued  by  Mr.  Bain ; 
and  would  have  prepared  the  way 
for  those  subsequent  dissertations 
of  which  tius  theory  is  the  text.  As 
it  is,  though  Mr.  Bain  does  announce 
that  his  exposition  of  the  intellect  is 
to  consist  entirely  of  an  exposition 
of  the  laws  of  mental  association 
and  nothing  else,  the  ordinary 
reader,  remembering  Mr.  Bains 
enumeration  of  persistence  of  men- 
tal states,  recoverability  of  mental 
states,  discrimination  between  men- 
tal states,  the  acquisition  of  new 
powers,  and  invention  or  originality, 
as  all  belonging  to  intellect,  and 
having  no  distinct  information  that 
Mr.  Bain  considers  all  these  re- 
ducible to  association,  is  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  why  the  one  expo- 
sition should  be  so  immediately 
substituted  for  the  other.  Only  as 
he  reads  does  the  truth  dawn  upon 
him. 

'  But  this  fault,  if  it  be  one  (and 
a  slight  extension  of  the  introductory 
remarks  on  intellect  would  easily 
remedy  it),  is  only  the  fault  of  an 
imperfect  enunciation  of  the  text  at 
the  outset,  possibly  because  it  was 
BO  familiar  to  the  preacher  himself; 
and  the  virtue,  aiter  all,  lies  in  the 
sermon.  We  venture  to  say  that 
no  one  who  reads  through  tne  294 

Sages  (pp.  315-609)  whidb  contain 
ir.  Barn's  exposition  of  the  intel- 
lect, will  rise  m>m  the  task  without 
the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers 
both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer. 
Points  of  difference  there  will  be^- 
more  especially  where  the  reader, 
if  he  is  of  a  priori  leanings,  will 
come  into  collision  with  Mr.  Bain 
on  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
fabricating  some  of  our  ideas,  such 
as  those  of  extension  or  space,  cause, 
Ac.,  by  any  associative  process 
whatever,  out  of  the  elements  fur- 


nished by  experience ;  but  this  will 
not  prevent  the  tribute  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Bain's  extraordinary  ability  in 
the  general  course  of  his  disquisitions, 
nor  will  it  prevent  competent  persons 
£rom  appreciating  the  force  of  new 
reasoning  which  Mr.  Bain  brings  in 
aid  of  the  a  posteriori  theory  in 
some  of  the  most  disputed  cases. 
For  ourselves,  only  remarking  in 
passing,  that  we  believe  Mr.  Bain 
nas  contrived,  by  his  introduction 
into  psychology  of  the  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  movements  (which  in 
itself  may  be  interpreted  as  con- 
stituting an  a  priori  germ  in  his 
philosophy),  to  alter  very  con- 
siderably the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  the  two  schools,  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  more  general 
and  descriptive  references  to  the 
contents  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

Thought  or  intelligence,  according 
to  Mr.  Bain,  consists  of  a  tendency 
inherent  in  the  human  constitution, 
in  virtue  of  which  elementary  states 
of  mind,  whether  of  the  sensitive  or 
the  active  order,  can  be  persisted  in 
or  recovered,  and  can  moreover 
form  associations  among  themselves, 
so  as  to  produce  new  and  more 
complex  mental  states ;  which  new 
mental  states  are  again  in  their 
turn  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
of  durability,  recoverability,  and 
associability;  and  so  on,  ad  infi- 
nitum.  Or,  more  briefly  (seeing 
that  the  continuance  and  recovera- 
bility of  mental  states  are  themselves 
the  effects  of  association),  thought 
or  intelligence  resolves  itself,  in  nis 
system,  into  the  one  supreme  fact 
of  the  associability  of  mental  states. 
The  thorough  exposition  of  this 
fact,  therefore,  by  means  of  a  syste- 
matic exhibition  of  the  leading  ways 
in  which  mental  states  do  associate 
themselves,  forms  the  complete 
theory  of  the  intellect. 

A.  curious  speculation,  by  the 
way,  which  it  may  be  well  to  allude 
to  before  passing  to  the  laws  of 
association  as  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Bain,  is  that  by  which,  as  in  duty 
bound  by  his  fundamental  theory, 
he  seeks  to  root  this  capacity  of 
thought  or  intelligence,  this  fact 
of  associability,  as  well  as  sensation 
and  action,  among  the  processes  of 
the  nervous  system.  If  the  physical 
incident  of  sensation  is  the  trans- 
mission of  a  vitol  current  from  the 
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neire   extremities    to  the    nerFe- 
centres,  and  if  the  physical  incident 
of  action  is  the  transmission  of  a 
vital  current  from  the  nerve  centres 
to  the  nerve  extremities,  what  is  the 
physical  incident  of  thought  or  in- 
telligence P    This  question  Mr.  Bain 
answers  virtually  rather  than  for- 
iDAllyf  by  answering  it  in  connexion 
with  the  two  simplest  cases  of  in- 
tellectual operation — ^vis.*  the  con- 
tinuance   of   mental    states    once 
begun,  and  their  revival  or  recovery 
after  they  are  over.    The  physical 
incident  of  the   penistence  of  a 
mental  state,  according  to  Mr.  Bain, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  pro- 
longation of  the  first  nervous  anec- 
tion,  whether  of  the  centripetal  or 
of  the  centrifugal  order,  in  the  parts 
first  affected.    And  so,  in  the  case 
of  a  revived,  or  recovered,  or  re- 
collected, or  imaffined  mental  state, 
the  physical  incident  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  setting  on  of  a  current 
—a  simulated  current,  it  might  be 
called— precisely    similar    to    that 
which  aid  occur  or  which  would 
occur,  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
affection,  and  affecting  the    same 
mrts,  though  more  weakly.     Mr. 
Bain  reasons   at  some    length  in 
behalf  of  the  necessity  of  substi- 
tuting   this   mode    of   conception, 
which  alone  accords  with  advanced 
physiology,  for  the  old  and  exploded 
physiological  hypothesis,  according 
to  which  ideas  were  supposed  to  be 
stored  up  in  a  sensorial  chunber  of 
the  bram,  whence  they  could  be 
evoked  on  proper  occasion.     The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject : — 

The  idea  of  a  cerebral  closet  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  real  manner  of 
the  working  of  nerve.  Seeing  then  that  a 
sensation  in  the  first  instance  diffuses 
nerve  currants  through  the  interior  of 
the  brain  outwards  to  the  organs  of  ex- 
pression and  movement,  the  persistence 
of  that  sensation  alter  the  outward  ex- 
citing cause  is  withdrawn,  can  only  be 
a  oontinnaoce  of  the  same  diffusive  cur- 
nnts,  perhaps  less  intense,  but  not 
otherwise  different.  The  shook  re- 
■laining  in  the  ear  and  the  brain  after 
the  firing  of  artillery  must  pass  through 
the  same  circles,  and  act  in  the  same 
way,  as  during  the  actual  sound.  We 
have  no  reason  for  believing  that  in  the 
self-sustaining  condition  the  impression 
changes  its  seat,  or  passes  into  some 
new  circles  that  have  the  special  pro- 
perty of  retaining  it.    Eveiy  part  actu- 


ated after  the  shock  must  have  been 
actuated  by  the  shock,  only  more  pow*^ 
fully.  With  this  single  difference  \ 
intensity,  the  mode  of  existence  of  a 
sensation  enduring  after  the  fact  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  its  mode  of  exist- 
ence during  the  fiust;  the  same  organs 
aro  occupied,  the  same  current  action 
goes  on.  We  see  in  the  continuance  of 
the  attitude  and  expression  the  identical 
outward  appearances ;  and  these  ap- 
pearances are  produced  by  the  course  of 
power  being  still  by  the  same  routes. 
Moreover,  the  identity  in  the  inward 
mode  of  consciousness  implies  that  the 
manner  of  action  within  the  brain  is  un- 
altered. 

Now  if  this  be  the  case  with  im- 
pressions persisting  when  the  cause  has 
ceased,  what  view  are  we  to  adopt  con- 
cerning impressions  reproduced  by  men- 
tal causes  alone,  or  without  the  aid  of 
the  original,  as  in  ordinary  recollection  ! 
What  IS  the  manner  of  occupation  of 
the  brain  with  a  resuscitated  faoung  of  re- 
sistance, a  smell,  or  a  sound  I  Aere  is 
only  one  answer  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  renewed  feding  oeeupie$  the  very 
§atne  parte  and  in  the  eame  manner  aa  the 
original  feeUng,  and  no  other  parte,  nor 
in  any  other  manner  that  can  he  aeeigned, 
I  imagine  that  if  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  brain  had  been  present  to  the 
earliest  speculators,  no  other  hypothesis 
than  this  would  ever  have  occurred  to 
any  one.  For  where  should  a  past 
feeling  be  re- embodied  if  not  in  the 
same  oigans  as  the  feeling  when  present  t 
It  is  only  in  this  way  Uuit  its  identity 
can  be  preserved ;  a  feeling  differently 
embodied  must  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses be  a  different  feeling,  unless  we 
suppose  a  duplicate  brain  on  which 
everything  past  is  to  be  transferred. 
But  such  duplicatk>n  has  no  proof  and 
serves  no  end. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  adduce 
facts  that  set  in  a  still  clearer  light  this 
re-oooupation  of  the  sentient  circles 
with  recovered  impressions  and  feelings. 
Tbke  first  the  recovery  of  feelings  of 
energetic  action,  as  when  reviving  the 
exploits  and  exertions  of  yesterdav.  It 
is  a  notorious  circumstance  that  if  there 
be  much  excitement  attending  their  re- 
collection, it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
can  prevent  ourselves  from  getting  up 
to  repeat  them.  Tbe  rush  of  feeling 
has  gone  on  the  old  tracks,  and  seises 
the  same  muscles,  and  would  go  the 
length  of  actually  stimulating  them  to  a 
repetition.  A  child  cannot  describe 
anything  that  it  was  engaged  in  with- 
out acting  it  out  to  the  full  length  that 
the  circumstances  will  permit.  A  dog 
dreaming  sets  his  feet  a-going,  and  some- 
times bwks.  The  suppression  of  the  full 
stage  of  perfect  resuscitation  needs  ac 
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tnally  an  eflbrt  of  Tolitioo,  and  we  are 
often  even  incapable  of  the  effort.  If 
the  recollection  were  carried  on  in  a  se- 
parate chamber  of  the  brain,  it  would 
not  press  in  this  way  upon  the  bodily 
organs  engaged  in  the  actual  transaction. 
The  truth  can  only  be  that  the  train  of 
feeling  is  re- instated  on  the  same  parts 
as  first  vibrated  to  the  original  stimulus, 
and  that  recollection  is  merely  a  repe- 
tition which  does  not  usually  go  quite 
the  same  length ;  which  stops  short  of 
actual  execution.  Ko  better  example 
oouhl  be  furnished  than  the  vocal  re- 
collections. When  we  recal  the  im- 
pression of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  if  we 
do  not  speak  it  out,  we  feel  the  twitter 
of  the  Cleans  just  about  to  come  to  that 
point.  The  articulating  parts, — the 
laiynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips, — are  all 
sensibly  excited ;  a  suppressed  articu- 
lation is  in  fad  the  material  of  our  re- 
ediection,  the  intellectual  manifestation, 
the  idea  of  speech.  Some  persons  of 
weak  or  incontinent  nerves  can  hardly 
tliink  without  muttering — ^they  talk  to 

themselves. 

«         •         «         •         • 

The  general  doctrine  now  contended 
for  as  to  the  seat  of  revived  impressions 
is  not  a  barren  speculation ;  if  true,  it 
bean  important  practical  inferences. 
In  expressing  and  describing  thought 
and  the  thinking  processes,  an  operation 
of  great  subtlety  essential  to  our  sub- 
ject, the  doctrine  is  o^  great  service; 
it  helps  us  in  some  measure  to  localise 
these  processes,  and  the  language  that 
might  otherwise  be  deemed  figurative 
be^mes  literal.  The  imagination  of 
visible  obiects  is  a  process  of  seeing; 
the  musician's  imagination  is  hearing ; 
the  phantasies  of  the  cook  and  the 
gourmand  tickle  the  palate ;  the  fear  of 
a  whipping  actually  makes  the  skin  to 
tingle. 

The  identity  between  actual  and  re- 
tired feelings  shortens  our  labour  by 
snabling  us  to  transfer  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Tlie 
properties  that  we  find  to  hold  of  sen- 
■atioa  in  the  actual,  we  may  after  a 
certain  allowance  ascribe  to  the  ideal. 
Thus  the  qualities  of  the  sense  of  sight 
in  any  one  person,  as,  for  example,  its 
discriminating  power,  would  nelong 
likewise  to  his  visual  ideas.  The  senses 
are  in  this  way  a  key  to  the  mind.  Sen- 
sation is  intelleot  already  in  act;  it  is 
the  mere  ontward  manifestation  of  the 
ideal  processes.  When  the  ear  or  the 
eye  dMoriminates,  it  has  already  brou^t 
laleBigeDoe  to  the  test. 

Tbia  doctrine  has,  therafore«  impor- 
tent  bearings  upon  the  long-disputed 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas  in 
sense.  So  fiir  as  it  goes  it  appears  on- 
iSnronrable  to   the  doctrine   of  innate 


ideas.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  at  the 
present  stage,  to  enter  into  this  great 
controversy,  although  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring, both  here  and  in  the  pre- 
vious Book,  to  pave  the  way  for  dis- 
cussing it  afterwards. 

Althongh  it  is  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  facts  of  persistence  and 
the  revival  of  mental  states  that  Mr. 
Bain  adduces  this  consideration  of 
the  physical  concomitant  of  thought, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  he 
extends  it  to  thought  universally 
and  in  its  most  complex  forms.  If 
all  mental  states,  present,  continued, 
revived,  or  imagined,  involve  ner- 
vous currents,  ^d  if  thought  is  the 
aasociability  of  mental  states,  then 
must  thought  also  be,  so  far  aa 
physical  investigation  is  concemed, 
'  the  associability  of  nervous  currents. 
It  matters  not  that  physiologists  are 
yet  unable,  and  may  lor  thousands 
of  years  be  unable,  to  investigate 
the  actual  phenomena  of  such 
associability ;  it  is  enough  if  the 
fact  can  be  alleged,  and  if  psycho- 
logists, observing  the  correspondent 
phenomena  on  tne  semi-transparent 
dial-plate  of  consciousness,  can 
group  them  into  laws. 

The  laws  of  intellect  or  association, 
as  generalized  by  Mr.  Bain,  are  four 
in  number,  two  simple  and  two 
complex.  We  quote  them  in  Mr. 
Bain's  own  words ; — 

I.  The  Lav  of  Coniiffuity,  or  Adhe- 
9um, — Actions,  Sensations,  and  States 
of  Feeling,  occurrii^  together  or  in  close 
succession,  tend  to  grow  together,  or 
cohere  in  such  a  way  that  when  any  one 
of  them  is  jM^esented  to  the  mind,  the 
others  are  apt  to  be  brought  up  in  idea. 

i.  The  Law  of  Similarity, — Present 
Actions,  Sensations,  Thoughts,  or  Emo- 
tions, tend  to  revive  their  like  among 
jpreviova  impressions. 

3.  The  Law  of  Compound  AnO' 
cieUion.  —  Past  Actions,  Sensations, 
Thoughts,  or  Emotions,  are  recHlled  more 
easily,  when  associated  either  through 
contiguity  or  similarity,  with  more  than 
one  present  object  or  impression. 

4.  The  Law  of  Constructive  AstO' 
datum. — ^By  means  of  Association,  the 
mind  has  the  power  to  form  combina- 
tions or  aggregates  different  from  any 
that  have  been  presented  to  it  in  the 
course  of  experience. 

Such  are  the  four  laws  of  asso- 
ciation which  Mr.  Bain  offers  as  tah- 
tamount  to  a  complete  theory  of  the 
intellect,  and  under  which  he  undcnr- 
takes  to  indude  all  those  phenomMUt 
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irhich  the  older  psychologists,  suck 
as  &eid  and  Stewart,  used  to  dis- 
tribute out  amoD^  the  so-called  facul- 
ties of  Memory,  Judgment,  Abstrac- 
tion, Reasoning,  Ac.  The  first  two 
of  the  laws,  under  various  names, 
have  been  familiar  to  psychologists 
since  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  some- 
thing corresponding  to  the  other 
two  has  also  been  offered  by  more 
recent  psychologists,  though  not  in 
the  same  form;  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  believe,  has  organized 
his  theory  of  intellectual  operation 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  a  few 
leading  laws  of  association  hr  into 
the  foreground.  But  among  psycho- 
logical works  yet  published,  we  do 
not  know  that  there  is  one  in  which 
the  division  of  the  intellect  into 
faculties  is  so  boldly  thrown  over- 
board, and  a  generalization  of  the 
laws  of  association  so  boldly  insti- 
tuted in  its  stead,  as  in  this  of  Mr. 
Bain.  Of  course,  even  according  to 
his  system,  the  words  memory, 
judgment,  reasoning,  Ac,  may  last; 
Dut  they  will  last  omy  as  convenient 
names  under  which  to  classify  cer- 
tain cases  or  processes  of  association. 
It  may  be  observed  also,  that  among 
the  laws  of  association,  Mr.  Bain 
^ves  no  place  to  that  of  associa- 
tion by  contrast,  which  figures 
so  largely  in  some  psychological 
systems.  The  reason  is,  that  he 
resolves  this  law  into  the  others. 

Whether  Mr.  Bain  has  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  reduce  all  intellec- 
tual phenomena  into  mere  cases, 
more  or  less  complex,  of  his  four 
laws  of  association,  and  whether 
therefore  his  exposition  of  these 
laws  will  stand  as  equivalent  to  a 
complete  theory  of  the  intellect, 
can  only  be  decided  by  those  who 
will  take  the  fiaius  to  fo  over  the 
exposition  critically,  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion on  this  very  point.  There  are, 
it  appear  to  us,  two  plans,  which, 
with  a  view  to  such  a  decision,  the 
critic  might  adopt.  If  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  older  psychology 
of  B«id,  Stewart,  and  others,  accor- 
ding to  whom  the  intellect  has 
always  been  viewed  as  a  congeries 
of  distinct  fiusulties,  under  the  naaes 
of  memory,  abstraction,  judgment, 
Msoning,  Ac.,  he  mav  suike  it  his 
object  to  ascertain  now  far  Mr. 
Bain  has  provided^  under  his  system^ 


exact  and  sufficient  equivalents  for 
the  mental  processes  designated  by 
these  venerable  names.  In  any 
such  investigation,  considerable 
assistance  will  be  derived  from  the 
index  to  Mr.  Bain's  volume,  in 
which,  as  if  expecting  such  a  trial, 
he  has  taken  care  to  introduce  the 
terms,  memory^  judgment,  Ac.,  as 
terms  of  the  older  psychology,  and 
to  indicate  those  pa^es  in  his  expo- 
sition of  the  associative  laws,  in 
which  he  considers  he  has  furnished 
the  full  equivalents.  The  reader 
however  may  prefer  to  go  through 
the  exposition  m  detail,  without  any 
such  formal  comparison  of  Mr. 
Bain's  system  with  that  of  Beid 
and  Stewart,  and  may  simply  make 
it  his  object,  as  he  goes  along,  to 
see  whetner  he  can  start  any  in- 
stance of  intellectual  operation 
which  would  dude  Mr.  Bain's  lawa 
of  association,  and  so  invalidate 
their  claims  to  be  regarded  as  an 
exhaustive  account  of  we  human  in- 
tellect. We  have  already  intimated 
on  what  points  an  inquirer  proceed- 
ing on  this  method  will  be  most  apt 
to  fasten.  We  will  only  say,  in  ad- 
dition, that  so  widely  does  Mr.  Bain 
ran^e  in  this  part  ot  his  volume,  so 
wilhng  does  ne  seem  to  be  to  test 
his  laws  of  association  by  any  in* 
stances,  however  difficult,  that  can 
be  produced  to  try  their  oompetenc]^, 
so  earnestly  does  he  seem  to  sc^cit 
the  application  of  these  laws  to 
actual  examples  culled  from  every 
department  of  intellectual  exercise, 
that,  excepting  always  those  points 
where  the  dispute  between  a  priori 
and  apoateriori  comes  in),  we  be- 
lieve no  reader  will  be  able  to  tax 
him  with  hasto,  with  suppression,  or 
with  want  of  courage  in  his  expo- 
sition. The  impression,  indeed, 
after  reading  this  part  of  his  volume, 
is  t^t,  should  any  critic,  indisposed 
to  systematic  ps^rchology  in  general, 
venture  afresh  in  connexion  with 
this  attempt  at  such  a  science,  on 
the  old  and  off-hand  criticism  so 
often  used  in  such  cases — ^'Thera 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  eartii« 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  myomt 
philosophy,'  the  author  is  tJw  very 
man  to  reply  on  the  spot,  by 
requesting  to  have  one  oi  tiioee 
things  named.  Certainly  the  array 
of  things  which  he  does 'include  in 
his  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  their 
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Bcientifio  explanation,  akovrE  no  dia- 

Sigition  on  Ilia  part  to  ignore  any. 
abits,  ideas,  mental  characteristica 
and    idiosyncracies ;     the    yarions 
modes  of  human  genius  as  shown  in 
art,  science,  literature,  mechanical 
invention,  and  practical  life;    the 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  genius  of  the 
orator,  the  genius  of  tne  engineer, 
the  genius  of  the  statesman,  the 
genius  of  the  painter  or  musician, 
xhe  learning  of  the  scholar,  the  craft 
of  the  artisan ;  whatever,  in  short, 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  an 
individual  intellectual  act,  or  as  a 
series  or  combination  of  such — all 
are  duly  brought   into  notice  by 
Mr.  Bam,  and  exhibited  by  him  as 
having  their  origin  either  in  the  co- 
hesion of  sensations    and  actions, 
emotions    and  volitions,  one  with 
another,  on  and  on;  or  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  similarity  operating  among 
sensations  and  actions,  emotions  ana 
volitions,  and  previously  acauired 
ideas,  and  binding  them  togetner  in 
new  and  ever  new  identities ;  or  in 
those  associative  processes  of  still 
higher  potency  which   he    distin- 
guishes oy  the  names  of  compound 
association  and  constructive  associa- 
tion.    Were   this  portion  of  the 
volume  remarkable  tor  nothing  else, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  various  know- 
ledge and  information  which  it  ex- 
hibits, and  for  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  the  author  draws  upon  his 
knowledge  and  information  for  the 
illustration  of«his  doctrines.    With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  John 
Mill's  LogiCf  we  do  not  know  any 
other  English  work  of  an  abstract 
nature  in  which  that  first  and  most 
important  art  in  expository  writing 
—-the  art  of  interestmg  exemplifica- 
tion— is  carried  to  nearly  the  same 
extent.    By  way  of  one  specimen, 
let  us  quote  a  passage  in  which, 
after  expounding  his  Law  of  Simi- 
larity, and  showing  its   action  in 
simpler  instances,  the  author  ven- 
tares  to  hint  how,  with  this  law  in 
oar  hands,  we  may  go  on  to  investi- 
|[ate  even  sach  a  phenomenon  as  the 
intellect  of  Newton  in  the  act  of  its 
greatest  discovery : — 

To  cite  the  greatest  example  that  the 
histoiy  of  science  conkaiDs,  the  die- 
ooveiy  of  universal  gravitation,  or  the 
identifying  the  &11  of  heavy  hodies  on 
the  earth  with  the  attraction  between 
the  mm  and  the  planets ;  thii  was  a 


pure  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared  by 
previous  contemplation  of  the  two  fiMste 
apart.      Newton    had    for   years  been 
studying  the  planetary  niotions:  by  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces  to  the 
planetary  movements  he  had  found  that 
there  were  two  actions  at  work  in  the 
case  of  each  planet,  that  one  of  these 
actions  was  in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
planet's  movement  at  each  instant — ^that 
the  effect  of  Uie  first,  acting  alone,  would 
he  to  draw  the  body  to  the  sun,  and  the 
effect  of  tbe  second,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in 
a  straight  line  through  space.     By  this 
process  of  decomposition  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler  state ; 
he  had  in  £act  prepared  the  phenomenon 
of  planetary  motion  for  comparison  with 
other   movements  already  understood. 
This  operation  of  analysis  was  itself  a  re- 
markable effort  of  intellect ;  no  other 
man  of  that  time  showed  the  capabilitv 
of  handling  the  heavenly  motions  witii 
such  a  daring  familiarity — of  intruding 
into  their  spheres  the  calculations  of  a 
terrestrial  mechanics.    This  preparatory 
operation  was  perhaps  a  greater  feat  of 
intellect  than  the  flash  that  followed  it ; 
indeed  the  perception  of  identity  could 
not  be  long  delayed  after  such  a  clearing 
of  the  way.     He  had  familiarized  him- 
self, as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  re- 
solution of  the  forces  at  woric,  with  the 
existence  of  an  attractive  force  in  the 
sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the 
system,   and  he  had  discovered    by  a 
further  effort  of  calculation  that  this 
force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.     As  yet  the  phenomenon 
of  solar  attraction  stood  solitary  in  his 
mind,  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably 
clear  and  definite  conception,  so  definite 
and  clear  that  if  ever  he  came  to  en- 
counter any  other  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature,  the  two  would  in  all  pro- 
bability flash    together  on  his    mmd. 
Such  was  the  ineparation  on  the  one 
side,  the  shaping  ot  one  of  the  two  in- 
dividual phenomena  destined  to  beoone 
one.   llien  as  to  the  other  member.    He 
had  been  familiarized  with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  infancy,  like  everybody 
else;    and  the  impression  that  it  had 
made  for  a  length  of  time  was  as  super- 
ficial as  it  bad  been  in  the  minds  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind.    It  was  to  him  as 
to    them    a    phenomenon   of  sensible 
weight,  hurts,  breakage ;    it  rendered 
necessary  suppcnts  and  resistance.    Thifr 
was  the  view  naturally  impressed  upoi» 
his  mind,  and  in  this  encumbered  con- 
dition an  identity  with  the  pure  a&d 
grand  approach  of  the  distant  planets 
towards  the  sun,  while  yet  held  at  dis- 
tance firom  him,  was  not  to  be  looked 
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fer  eran  in  the  mind  of  Newton,  whoce 
identifying  reach  wu  doubtless  of  the 
firat  order.  He  had  been  for  a  length 
of  time  in  possession  of  the  prepared 
idea  of  sohu*  force,  without  its  ever 
bringiDg  to  his  mind  for  comparison  the 
famUiar  fact  of  a  body  falUng  to  the 
earth.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that 
some  preparatory  operation  should  take 
place  upon  this  notion  likewise;  some 
contemplation  that  would  partiiJly  clear 
it  of  the  accompaniments  of  mere  smash, 
breakage,  weight,  support^  kc,  and 
hold  it  up  in  its  purest  form  of  a  general 
movement  of  all  free  bodies  towards  the 
earth's  surface,  or  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  centre.  Here  too  there 
vras  need  of  an  analytic  or  disentangliug 
procedure,  an  operation  very  distasteful 
and  repulsive  to  the  common  mind,  and 
stamping  the  scientific  character  upon 
any  intellect  that  is  at  home  in  it.  At 
what  time  Newton  laid  his  analytic  grasp 
upon  this  ancient  experience  of  our  race 
we  may  not  now  be  able  precisely  to 
determine ;  it  may  have  been  the  com- 
monly recounted  incident  of  the  fidl  of 
the  apple  that  set  his  mind  to  work,  or 
it  may  have  come  round  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  of  terrestrial  phenomena. 
But  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  when 
the  phenomenon  was  ouce  tuien  to  task 
in  the  way  he  had  already  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  such  things,  he  would 
very  soon  identify  and  eliminate  the 
main  fact  from  all  the  confusing  circum- 
vtantials,  and  see  in  it  an  instance  of  the 
motion  of  one  body  towards  another  by 
virtue  of  some  inherent  power  in  the  at- 
tracting over  the  attracted  mass.  This 
eliminating  generalisation  would  present 
the  case  pure  and  prepared  to  his  mind, 
as  the  other  had  already  been  by  i^  pre- 
▼ious  operation ;  and  then  came  the  flash 
of  identification,  and  with  it  the  sublime 
discovery  that  brought  heaven  down  to 
earth,  and  made  a  common  force  prevail 
throughout  the  solar  system.  Not  less  to 
his  honour  than  the  discovery  itself  was 
bis  reserving  the  announcement  until 
aoeh  time  as  the  proof  was  rendered 
complete  by  the  arrival  of  an  accurate 
eetimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
which  was  a  necessary  datum  in  the 
Terifying  the  operation. 

This  great  stretch  of  identification, 
perhaps  the  widest  leap  that  the  intellect 
of  man  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
achieving,  not  onlv  illustrates  the  mental 
attraction  of  similarity,  it  also  presents 
in  relief  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for 
bringing  on  the  flash.  We  see  the  ne- 
oessity  there  was  for  a  powerful  mathe- 
matical foully  to  seise  the  laws  of  the 
oonposition  and  reedutaou  of  forces, 
and  apply  them  to  the  complicated  case 
of  eUiptic  motion  ;  in  this  application 
Newton  already  made  a  step  beyond 


any  mathematician  of  the  age.  We  ob- 
serve in  the  next  place  the  intense  hold 
that  the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  phe- 
nomena took  on  his  mind,  how  he  could 
set  aside  or  conquer  all  the  other  aspects 
so  much  more  imposing  in  the  popular 
eye,  and  which  had  led  to  quite  different 
hypotheses  of  the  cause  of  the  celestial 
movements.  This  characteristic  shines 
remarkably  through  all  the  scientific 
writings  of  Newton ;  however  fascinating 
a  phenomenon  may  be,  he  has  always 
his  mind  ready  to  seize  it  with  the  ma- 
thematical pincers,  and  regard  it  in  that 
view  alone.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  light  is  an  instance  no  less 
striking  than  the  one  we  have  been  now 
setting  forth.  There  was  in  him  either 
an  abw>lute  indifference  to  all  the  popular 
and  poetic  aspects  of  an  appearance,  or 
a  preference  for  the  scientific  side  strong 
enough  to  set  all  these  aside.  The  ex- 
ample he  set  of  uncompromising  ad- 
herence to  the  relations  of  number  and 
measured  force  was  probably  the  most 
infiuential  result  of  his  genius  at  a  time 
when  physical  science  was  as  yet  un- 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a 
half-poetio  style  of  theorising.  The 
purification  and  regeneration  of  the 
scientific  method  was  quite  as  much 
owing  to  the  example  of  Newton  as  to 
the  rhetorical  enforcements  .of  Bacon. 
The  human  intellect  was  braced  by 
dwelling  in  his  atmosphere,  and  his 
avattfr  was  the  foremost  circumstance 
in  giving  a  superior  stamp  to  the  career 
of  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  quoted 
enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  the 
work  before  us  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
character ;  and  that  in  yirtue  of  it 
the  auUior  is  entitled  to  take  his 
place,  not  onl^  as  a  new  peycholog^ist 
or  metaphysician  of  tne  Scottish 
series,  distinguished  from  his  prede* 
cessors  of  that  series  by  important 
peculiarities,  both  of  doctrme  and 
method,  but  also  generally  as  a 
thinker  whom  the  best  scientific 
minds  of  the  time  may  well  welcome 
into  their  company,  whether  they 
do  so  as  friends  or  as  antagonists  of 
his  main  principles.  The  style  of 
the  work,  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
is  calculated  in  every  respect  to  do 
justice  to  its  deeper  merits.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  an  easy  and 
unpretending  perspicuity,  sometimes 
varied  into  a  kind  of  pleasant  home« 
liness.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
in  passages  of  importance,  where  the 
auOior  has  occasion  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  by  references  to  matters  of 
high  interest,  tlie  language  acquires 
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scientific  explanation,  bIlowb  no  dia- 

Ssition  onnis  parfc  to  ignore  any. 
abits,  ideas,  mental  characteriBtica 
and    idiosyncracies ;     the    yariouB 
XQodeB  of  human  f^enios  as  shown  in 
art,  science,  literature,  mechanical 
invention,  and  practical  life;    the 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  genius  of  the 
orator,  the  genius  of  the  engineer, 
the  genius  of  the  statesman,  the 
genius  of  the  painter  or  musician, 
tne  learning  of  the  scholar,  the  craft 
of  the  artisan ;  whatever,  in  short, 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  an 
individual  intellectual  act,  or  as  a 
Beries  or  combination  of  such — aU 
are  duly  brought   into  notice  by 
Mr.  Bain,  and  exhibited  by  him  as 
having  their  origin  either  in  the  co- 
hesion of  sensations    and  actions, 
emotions    and  volitions,  one  with 
another,  on  and  on;  or  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  similarity  operating  among 
sensatiouB  and  actions,  emotions  ana 
volitions,  and  previously  acquired 
ideas,  and  binding  them  together  in 
new  and  ever  new  identities ;  or  in 
those  associative  processes  of  still 
higher   potency  which   he    distin- 
guishes by  the  names  of  compound 
association  and  constructive  associa- 
tion.    Were   this  portion  of  the 
volume  remarkable  tor  nothing  else, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  various  know- 
ledge and  information  which  it  ex- 
hibits, and  for  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  the  author  draws  upon  his 
knowledge  and  information  for  the 
illustration  of«  his  doctrines.    With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  John 
Mill's  Ijogict  we  do  not  know  any 
other  English  work  of  an  abstract 
nature  in  which  that  first  and  most 
important  art  in  expository  writing 
•--tne  art  of  interestmg  exemplifica- 
tion— is  carried  to  nearly  the  same 
extent.    By  way  of  one  specimen, 
let  118  quote  a  passage  in  which, 
after  expoxmding  his  Law  of  Simi- 
larity, and  Bhowing  its   action  in 
simpler  instances,  uie  author  ven- 
torcB  to  hint  how,  with  this  law  in 
our  hands,  we  may  go  on  to  investi- 
{fate  even  such  a  phenomenon  as  the 
intellect  of  Newton  in  the  act  of  its 
greatest  discovery : — 

To  eite  the  graatest  example  that  the 
histoiy  of  Bcieiice  contains,  the  die- 
ooveiy  of  universal  gravitation,  or  the 
identifying  the  £all  of  heavy  bodies  on 
the  earth  with  the  attraction  between 
the  son  and  the  planets ;  this  was  a 


pnre  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared  by 
previons  contemplation  of  the  two  fiusts 
apart.      Newton    had    for   yean  been 
studying  the  planetaiy  motions:  by  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces  to  the 
planetary  movements  he  had  found  that 
there  were  two  actions  at  work  in  the 
case  of  each  planet,  that  one  of  these 
actions  was  in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
planet's  movement  at  each  instant — ^that 
the  efiect  of  the  first,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  draw  the  body  to  the  snn,  and  the 
effect  of  tlie  second,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in 
a  straight  line  through  space.     By  this 
process  of  decomposition  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler  state ; 
he  had  in  fact  prepared  the  phenomenon 
of  planetary  motion  for  comparison  with 
other   movements  already  imderstood. 
This  operation  of  analysis  was  itself  a  re- 
markable effort  of  intellect ;  no  other 
man  of  that  time  showed  the  capability 
of  handling  the  heavenly  motions  with 
such  a  daring  familiarity — of  intruding 
into  their  spheres  the  calculations  of  a 
terrestrial  mechanics.    This  preparatory 
operation  was  perhaps  a  greater  feat  of 
intellect  than  tiie  flash  that  followed  it ; 
indeed  the  peroeption  of  identity  could 
not  be  long  delayed  after  such  a  clearing 
of  the  way.     He  bad  fiuniliarized  him- 
self, as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  re- 
solution of  the  forces  at  work,  with  the 
existence  of  an  attractive  force  in  the 
sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the 
system,  and  he  had  discovered    by  a 
further  effort  of  calculation  that  this 
force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.    As  yet  the  phenomenon 
of  solar  attraction  stood  solitary  in  his 
mind,  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably 
clear  and  definite  conception,  so  definite 
and  clear  that  if  ever  he  came  to  en- 
counter any  other  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature,  the  two  would  in  all  pro- 
bability flash    together  on  his    mmd. 
Such  was  the  preparation  on  the  one 
side,  the  shaping  of  one  of  the  two  in- 
dividual phenomena  destined  to  become 
one.   llien  as  to  the  other  member.    He 
had  been  familiarised  with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  infancy,  like  everybody 
else;    and  the  impression  that  it  had 
made  for  a  length  of  time  was  as  sop^- 
ficial  as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind.    It  was  to  him  as 
to    them    a    phenomenon    of   sensible 
weight,  hurts,  breakage ;    it  rendered 
neoessaiy  supports  and  resistance.    Thia 
was  the  view  naturally  impressed  upon 
his  mind,  and  in  this  encnmbered  con- 
dition an  identity  with  the  pure  and 
grand  approach  of  the  distant  planets 
towards  tne  sim,  while  yet  held  at  dis- 
tance from  him,  was  not  to  be  looked 
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torn  out  on  close  inspection  to  be 
either  altogether  modem,  or  else  an 
unfinished  antique  ritocato,  touched 
up  bj  the  hand  of  a  living  artist,  who, 
it  he  understands  his  trade,  on  offer- 
ing it  to  your  Eocellensa  for  sale,  will 
modestly  disclaim  any  share  in  the 
merit  of  a  work,  plainly — as  he  is 
himself  assured,  and  would  fain 
have  you  believe — of  the  times  of 
Alexander  or  Augustus.  Of  such 
intaglios  as  are  bond  fide  antiques, 
the  merit  of  the  engraving  varies 
exceedingly,  ranging  from  the  verv 
highest  standard  of  first-rate  Greek 
excellence,  down  to  productions  so 
mean  as  not  only  to  have  no  artistic 
worth,  but  even  to  tax  and  some- 
times baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the 
connoisseur  to  guess  what  may  be 
intended  by  the  indistinct  sketch. 
In  examining  for  the  first  time 
(which  is  seldom  the  collector's  for- 
tune)  a  handful  of  en^aved  stones, 
the  certainty  is  that  nme  out  of  ten 
of  the  lot  will  be  mere  rubbish,  abor- 
tive attempts  to  delineate  animal 
and  other  forms ;  so  rudely  outlined 
as  to  make  the  examiner  wish  that 
the  Bcratcher  thereof  had  followed 
the  practice  of  those  primeeval 
painters  mentioned  by  iElian.  who, 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
would  wisely  write  under  each  pro- 
duction, '  This  is  a  cow,  here  is  a 
horse,  a  wolf,  a  tree,'  <&e. ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  others,  much  more  merito- 
rious than  these,  and  yet  far  enough 
removed  from  good,  might,  espe- 
cially if  the  stones  themselves  are 
pretty,  perhaps  be  selected  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  And  in  some 
such  handful,  once  or  twice  in  ten 
years,  he  might,  among  much  that 
was  mediocre,  and  more  that  was 


ineffkbly  bad,  stumble  on  a  inmeade 
that  would  amply  repay  him  for  the 
time  and  eyesight  expended  over  the 
rest. 

Ah,  we  well  remember  those  un- 
frequent  moments  of  pleasure  when 
our  weary  eye,  exhausted  by  a  whole 
long  morning's  session  over  such 
relics,  has  suddenly  lighted  upon  a 
Greek  gem — ^true  Greek  to  the  very 
core, — which,  on  beine^  submitted 
to  the  lens,  has  fully  justified  the 
decision  already  formed  of  it  at  the 
first  glance ;  some  head,  perchance, 
of  Jove,  or  an  Indian  Bacchus, 
most  elaborately  finished,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  in  every  detail ;  or 
a  nude  water-nymph,  glowing!  as 
she  rises  in  aU  her  charms  from  the 
bath,  through  the  ruddy  light  of  an 
Oriental  cornelian ;  or.  it  may  be, 
some  scene  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
in  which  the  gods,  and  heroes  life 
gods,  are  matched;  where  horses 
champ,  shadowy  spears  cross,  and 
chariots  whirl ;  or  where  Achilles, 
dragging  Hector  by  the  helmet, 
scowls  askance,  and  looks  terrible, 
all  within  the  area  of  a  few  lines' 
diameter.* 

The  soil  of  Italy  quite  teems 
in  places  with  old  ring-stones; 
and  at  Some  especially,  tne  daily 
relays  of  fresh  trufBes  from  the 
Nurcian  hills  is  not  more  constant 
during  the  season,  than  all  the  year 
round  the  supply  of  these  never* 
failing  'pietn  antichi.'  So  brisk, 
indeed,  and  flourishing  is  the  com- 
merce in  these  small  valuables,  and 
so  large  the  quantity  collected  and 
exhibited  for  sale,  that  the  amateur, 
familiarized  with  the  profusion, 
soon  ceases  to  view  the  relation  of 
the  three  bushelsf  of  gemmed  rings. 


*  The  wonder  is  that  all  this  microscopic  exoeUenoe  was  executed  (if  the  prs- 
vailiog  opinion  be  the  true  one)  without  a  lens  or  any  aid  to  the  eye  beyond  the 
ooeasional  interposition  of  an  emerald,  or  green  glass,  to  refresh  the  vision.  This 
however  Natter  doubts,  and  as  no  man  ever  came  nearer  than  he  did  to  the  htam 
ideal  of  Greek  engraving,  his  opinion  deserves  great  respect.  He  says,  '  As  the 
art  of  gem  engraving  is  far  too  difficult  for  a  young  hand  to  attain  sudden  nro* 
ficiency  in  it,  and  as  the  period  of  youth  must  needs  be  passed  in  leanings 
Msayittg,  re-constructing,  modifying,  and  making  slow  progress  towards  perfection, 
the  eye-sight  must  needs  begin  to  fail  before  the  artist  bcNcomes  a  master  of  his 
art.'  Whence  he  infers,  '  Qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  d'apparence  que  les  andens  artistes 
ont  en  reooancomme  nous,  )i  quelque  lunette  pour  supplier  )i  ce  defaat  et  &ciliter 
leor  travail.' 

t  Aooofdtng  to  Livy's  relation,  *  One  bushel.'  Either  admission  however  would 
serve  to  prove  the  immense  number  of  rings  worn  at  Borne  as  eariy  as  the  fhst 
Panic  war.  Hie  word  *  annuhurius,*  or  ring-maker,  by  which  the  ancient  jeweller 
was  designated,  points  also  to  the  prevalency  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  rings  at 
Some. 
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Bcientifio  explanation,  shows  no  dis- 
position on  nis  part  to  ignore  any. 
Sabits,  ideas,  mental  characteristics 
and    idiosyncracies ;     the    Tarious 
modes  of  human  genius  as  shown  in 
art,  science,  literature,  mechanical 
invention,  and  practical  life;    the 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  genius  of  the 
orator,  the  genius  of  the  engineer, 
the  genius  of  the  statesman,  the 
genius  of  the  painter  or  musician, 
the  learning  of  the  schohur,  the  craft 
of  the  artisan ;  whatever,  in  short, 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  an 
indiyidual  intellectual  act,  or  as  a 
series  or  combination  of  such — all 
are  duly  brought   into  notice  by 
Mr.  Bain,  and  exhibited  by  him  as 
haying  their  origin  either  in  the  co- 
hesion of  sensations    and  actions, 
emotions    and  volitions,  one  with 
another,  on  and  on;  or  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  similarity  operating  among 
sensations  and  actions,  emotions  ana 
volitions,  and  previously  acauired 
ideas,  and  binding  them  together  in 
new  and  ever  new  identities ;  or  in 
those  associative  processes  of  still 
higher   potency  which   he    distin- 
guishes by  the  names  of  compound 
association  and  constructive  associa- 
tion.    Were   this  portion  of  the 
volume  remarkable  lor  nothing  else, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  various  know- 
ledge and  information  which  it  ex- 
hibits, and  for  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  the  author  draws  upon  his 
knowledge  and  information  for  the 
illustration  of*  his  doctrines.    With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  John 
Mill's  Loffic,  we  do  not  know  any 
other  English  work  of  an  abstract 
nature  in  which  that  first  and  most 
important  art  in  expository  writing 
—-the  art  of  interestmg  exemplifica- 
tion— is  carried  to  nearly  the  same 
extent.    By  way  of  one  specimen, 
let  us  quote  a  passage  in  which, 
after  expounding  his  Law  of  Simi- 
larity, and  showinff  its   action  in 
simpler  instances,  me  author  ven- 
tures to  hint  how,  with  this  law  in 
oar  hands,  we  may  go  on  to  investi- 
{^ate  even  such  a  phenomenon  as  the 
intellect  of  Newton  in  the  act  of  its 
greatest  discovery : — 

To  die  the  greatest  example  that  the 
history  of  science  contains,  the  dis* 
ooveij  of  universal  gravitation,  or  the 
identifying  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  on 
the  earth  with  the  attraction  between 
the  sun  and  the  planets ;  this  was  a 


pure  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared  by 
previous  contemplation  of  the  two  fiMJts 
apart.      Newton    had    for   years  been 
studying  the  planetary  ruotions:  by  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  oompo- 
sition  and  resolution  of  forces  to  the 
planetary  movements  he  had  found  that 
there  were  two  actions  at  work  in  the 
case  of  each  planet,  that  one  of  these 
actions  was  in  the  direction  of  the  son, 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
planet's  movement  at  each  instant — ^tfaat 
the  effect  of  the  first,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  draw  the  body  to  the  sun,  and  the 
effect  of  the  second,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in 
a  straight  line  through  space.     By  this 
process  of  decomposition  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler  state  ; 
he  had  in  fact  prepared  the  phenomenon 
of  planetary  motion  for  comparison  with 
other    movements  already  understood. 
This  operation  of  analysis  was  itseffa  re- 
markable effort  of  intellect ;  no  other 
man  of  that  time  showed  the  capability 
of  handling  the  heavenly  motions  with 
such  a  daring  familiarity— of  intruding 
into  their  spheres  the  calculations  of  a 
terrestrial  mechanics.    This  preparatory 
operation  was  perhaps  a  greater  feat  of 
intellect  than  the  flash  that  followed  it ; 
indeed  the  perception  of  identity  could 
not  be  long  delayed  after  such  a  clearing 
of  the  way.     He  had  familiarized  him- 
self, as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  re- 
solution of  the  forces  at  woric,  with  the 
existence  of  an  attractive  force  in  the 
sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the 
system,  and  he  had  discovered    by  a 
further  effort  of  calculation  that  this 
force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.    As  yet  the  phenomenon 
of  solar  attraction  stood  solitaiy  in  his 
mind,  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably 
clear  and  definite  conception,  so  definite 
and  clear  that  if  ever  ne  came  to  en- 
counter any  other  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature,  the  two  would  in  all  pro- 
bability flash    together  on  his    mind. 
Such  was  the  preparation  on  the  one 
side,  the  shaping  of  one  of  the  two  in- 
dividual phenomena  destined  to  beooroe 
one.   llien  as  to  the  other  member.    He 
had  been  familiarized  with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  infancy,  like  everybody 
else;    and  the  impression  that  it  had 
made  for  a  length  of  time  was  as  super- 
ficial as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind.    It  was  to  him  as 
to    them    a    phenomenon   of  sensible 
weight,  hurts,  breakage ;    it  rendered 
necessaiy  supports  and  resistance.    This* 
was  the  view  naturally  impressed  upo» 
his  mind,  and  in  this  encumbered  con- 
dition an  identity  with  the  pure  and 
grand  approach  of  the  distant  planets 
towards  the  sun,  while  yet  held  at  dis- 
tance from  him,  was  not  to  be  looked 
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for  even  in  the  mind  of  Newton,  wfaote 
identifying  reach  was  doubtless  of  the 
fint  order.  He  had  been  for  a  length 
of  time  in  possession  of  the  prepared 
idea  of  solar  force,  without  its  ever 
bringing  to  his  mind  for  comparison  the 
familiar  fact  of  a  body  falling  to  the 
earth.  It  was  obviously  necessary  that 
some  preparatory  operation  should  take 
place  upon  this  notion  likewise;  some 
contemplation  that  would  partially  clear 
it  of  the  accompaniments  of  mere  smash, 
breakage,  weight,  support^  ftc,  and 
hold  it  up  in  its  purest  form  of  a  general 
movement  of  all  free  bodies  towards  the 
earth's  surface,  or  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  centre.  Here  too  there 
was  need  of  an  analytic  or  disentangling 
procedure,  an  operation  very  distasteful 
and  repulsive  to  the  common  mind,  and 
stamping  the  scientific  character  upon 
any  intellect  that  is  at  home  in  it.  At 
wliat  time  Newton  laid  his  analytic  grasp 
upon  this  ancient  experience  of  our  race 
we  may  not  now  be  able  precisely  to 
determine ;  it  may  have  been  the  com- 
monly recounted  incident  of  the  fall  of 
the  apple  that  set  his  mind  to  work,  or 
it  may  have  come  round  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  of  terrestrial  phenomena. 
But  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  when 
the  phenomenon  was  once  tucen  to  task 
in  the  way  he  had  already  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  such  things,  he  would 
very  soon  identify  and  eliminate  the 
main  fact  from  all  the  confusing  circum- 
stantials, and  see  in  it  an  instance  of  the 
motion  of  one  body  towards  another  by 
virtue  of  some  inherent  power  in  the  at- 
tracting over  the  attracted  mass.  This 
eliminating  generalicatiou  would  present 
the  case  pure  and  prepared  to  his  mind, 
as  the  other  had  already  been  by  a  pre- 
vious operation ;  and  then  came  the  flash 
of  identification,  and  with  it  the  sublime 
discovery  that  brought  heaven  down  to 
earth,  and  made  a  common  force  prevail 
throughout  the  solar  system.  Not  less  to 
his  honour  than  the  iliscoveiy  itself  was 
his  reserving  the  announcement  until 
such  time  as  the  proof  was  rendered 
complete  by  the  arrival  of  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
which  was  a  necessary  datum  in  the 
Terifying  the  operation. 

This  great  stretch  of  identification, 
perhaps  the  widest  leap  that  the  intellect 
of  man  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
achieving,  not  onlv  illustrates  the  mental 
attraction  of  similarity,  it  abo  presents 
in  relief  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for 
bringing  on  the  flash.  We  see  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  a  powerful  mathe- 
matical faculty  to  seize  the  laws  of  th 
composition  and  resolution  of  forc^^ 
and  apply  them  to  the  complicated  c^^ 
of  eUiptic  motion  ;  in  this  applic^^A 
Newton  already  made  a  step  b  ' 


any  mathematician  of  the  age.  We  ob- 
serve in  the  next  place  the  intense  hold 
that  the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  phe- 
nomena took  on  his  mind,  how  he  could 
set  aside  or  conquer  all  the  other  aspects 
so  much  more  imposing  in  the  popular 
eye,  and  which  had  led  to  quite  different 
hypotheses  of  the  cause  of  the  celestial 
movements.  This  characteristic  shines 
remarkably  through  all  the  scientific 
writings  of  Newton;  however  fascinating 
a  phenomenon  may  be,  he  has  always 
his  mind  ready  to  seize  it  with  the  ma- 
thematical pincers,  and  regard  it  in  that 
view  alone.  His  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Light  is  an  instance  no  less 
striking  than  the  one  we  have  been  now 
setting  forth.  There  was  in  him  either 
an  abMlute  indifference  to  all  the  popular 
and  poetic  aspects  of  an  appearance,  or 
a  preference  for  the  scientific  side  strong 
enough  to  set  all  these  aside.  The  ex- 
ample he  set  of  uncompromising  ad- 
herence to  the  relations  of  number  and 
measured  force  was  probably  the  most 
influential  result  of  his  genius  at  a  time 
when  physical  science  was  as  yet  un- 
emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a 
half- poetic  style  of  theorising.  The 
purification  and  regeneration  of  the 
scientific  method  was  quite  as  much 
owing  to  the  example  of  Newton  as  to 
the  rhetorical  enforcements  .of  Bacon. 
The  human  intellect  was  braced  by 
dwelling  in  his  atmosphere,  and  his 
avattfr  was  the  foremost  circumstance 
in  giving  a  superior  stamp  to  the  career 
of  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  quoted 
enough,  we  think,  to  show  that  the 
work  before  ub  is  one  of  no  ordinaiy 
character ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  it 
the  author  is  entitled  to  take  his 
place,  not  onl^  as  a  new  nsychologjist 
or  metaphysician  of  tne  Scottish 
series,  distinguished  from  his  prede- 
cessors of  that  series  by  important 
peculiarities,  both  of  doctrine  and 
method,  but  also  generally  as  a 
thinker  whom  the  best  scientific 
minds  of  the  time  may  well  welcome 
into  their  company,  whether  they 
do  so  as  friends  or  as  antagonists  of 
his  main  principles.  ^Cfae  'style  of 
the  work,  it  niay  bo  proper  to  add, 
is  calculatedjec^very  respect  to  do 
justice  to /Its .  deeper  merits.  Its 
chief  c^racteristic  is  an  easy  and 
^uipiafending  perspicuity,  sometimes 
JkAe^  into  a  kind  of  pleasant  home- 
liness. Not  unfrequently,  however, 
in  passages  of  importance,  where  the 
aumor  has  occasion  to  illustrate  his 
meaning  by  references  to  matters  of 
high  interest,  the  language  acquires 
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scientifio  eziilaiiation,  shows  no  dis- 

S«ition  onnis  part  to  ignore  any. 
abits,  ideas,  mental  characteristics 
and    idiosyncracies ;     the    yarious 
modes  of  human  genius  as  shown  in 
art,  science,  literature,  mechanical 
invention,  and  practical  life;    the 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  genius  of  the 
orator,  the  genius  of  the  engineer, 
the  genius  of  the  statesman,  the 
genius  of  the  painter  or  musician, 
the  learning  of  the  scholar,  the  craft 
of  the  artisan ;  whatever,  in  short, 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  an 
individual  intellectual  act,  or  as  a 
series  or  combination  of  such — all 
are  duly  brought   into  notice  by 
Mr.  Bain,  and  exhibited  by  him  as 
having  their  origin  either  in  the  co- 
hesion of  sensations    and  actions, 
emotions    and  volitions,  one  with 
another,  on  and  on;  or  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  similarity  operating  among 
sensations  and  actions,  emotions  ana 
volitions,  and  previously  acquired 
ideas^  and  binding  them  together  in 
new  and  ever  new  identities ;  or  in 
those  associative  processes  of  still 
higher  potency  which   he    distin- 
guishes Dy  the  names  of  compound 
association  and  constructive  associa- 
tion.    Were   this  portion  of  the 
volume  remarkable  tor  nothing  else, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable 
for  the  amount  of  various  know- 
ledge and  information  which  it  ex- 
hibits, and  for  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  the  author  draws  upon  his 
knowledge  and  information  for  the 
illustration  of«  his  doctrines.    With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  John 
Mill's  Logic,  we  do  not  know  any 
other  English  work  of  an  abstract 
nature  in  which  that  first  and  most 
important  art  in  expository  writing 
---the  art  of  interestmg  exemplifica- 
tion— is  carried  to  nearly  the  same 
extent.    By  way  of  one  specimen, 
let  ns  quote  a  passage  in  which, 
after  expounding  his  Law  of  Simi- 
larity, and  showing  its   action  in 
simpler  instances,  me  author  ven- 
tures to  hint  how,  with  this  law  in 
our  hands,  we  may  go  on  to  investi- 
f;ate  even  such  a  phenomenon  as  the 
intellect  of  Newton  in  the  act  of  its 
greatest  discovery : — 

To  oite  tho  greatest  example  that  the 
history  of  acience  contains,  the  dis< 
ooveiy  of  universal  gimvitation,  or  the 
Identifying  the  &U  of  heavy  bodies  on 
the  earth  with  the  attraction  between 
the  sun  and  the  planets ;  this  was  a 


pure  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared  by 
previous  contemplation  of  the  two  fiw^ 
apart.      Newton    had    for   years  been 
studying  the  planetary  motions:  by  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  oompo- 
sition  and  resolution  of  forces  to  the 
planetary  movements  he  had  found  thai 
there  were  two  actions  at  work  in  the 
case  of  each  planet,  that  one  of  these 
actions  was  in  the  direction  of  the  sun, 
and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
planet's  movement  at  each  instant — ^that 
the  effect  of  the  first,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  draw  the  body  to  the  sun,  and  the 
effect  of  the  seoond,  acting  alone,  would 
be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in 
a  straight  line  through  space.     By  this 
process  of  decomposition  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler  state ; 
he  had  in  fact  prepared  the  phenomenon 
of  planetary  motion  for  comparison  with 
other   movements  already  understood. 
This  operation  of  analysis  was  itself  a  re- 
markable effort  of  intellect ;  no  other 
man  of  that  time  showed  the  capability 
of  handling  the  heavenly  motions  with 
such  a  daring  familiarity — of  intruding 
into  their  spheres  the  calculations  of  a 
terrestrial  mechanics.    This  preparatory 
operation  was  perhaps  a  greater  feat  of 
intellect  than  the  flash  that  followed  it ; 
indeed  the  perception  of  identity  could 
not  be  long  delayed  after  such  a  clearing 
of  the  way.     He  had  familiarized  him- 
self, as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  re- 
solution of  the  forces  at  woik,  with  the 
existence  of  an  attractive  force  in  the 
sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the 
system,   and  he  had  discovered    by  a 
fiuiiher  effort  of  calculation  that  this 
force  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.    As  yet  the  phenomenon 
of  solar  attraction  stood  solitary  in  his 
mind,  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably 
clear  and  definite  conception,  so  definite 
and  clear  that  if  ever  ne  came  to  en- 
counter any  other  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature,  the  two  would  in  all  pro- 
bability flash    together  on  his    mind. 
Such  was  the  preparation  on  the  one 
side,  the  shaping  of  one  of  the  two  in- 
dividual phenomena  destined  to  become 
one.   Then  as  to  the  oUier  member.    He 
had  been  familiarized  with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  infancy,  like  eveiybody 
else;    and  the  impression  that  it  had 
made  for  a  length  of  time  was  as  super- 
ficial as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  his 
brethren  of  mankind.     It  was  to  him  as 
to    them    a    phenomenon   of  sensible 
weight,  hurts,   breakage ;    it  rendered 
necessaTy  supports  and  resistance.    This, 
was  the  view  naturally  impressed  upoi» 
his  nund,  and  in  this  encumbered  con- 
dition an  identity  with  the  pure  and 
grand  apnroach  of  the  distant  planets 
towards  the  sun,  while  yet  held  at  dis- 
tance Irom  him,  was  not  to  be  looked* 
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torn  out  on  dose  inspection  to  be 
etther  altogether  modem,  or  else  an 
unfinished  antique  ritocato,  touched 
up  by  the  hand  of  a  living  artist,  who, 
ir  he  understands  his  trade,  on  offer- 
ing it  to  your  Eocelienza  for  sale,  will 
modestly  disclaim  any  share  in  the 
merit  oi  a  work,  plainly — ^as  he  is 
himself  assured!,  and  would  fain 
hare  you  believe— of  the  times  of 
Alexander  or  Augustus.  Of  such 
intaglios  as  are  bond  fide  antiques, 
the  merit  of  the  engraving  varies 
exceedingly,  ranging  from  the  verv 
highest  standard  of  first-rate  Greek 
exoellenoe,  down  to  productions  so 
mean  as  not  only  to  have  no  artistic 
worth,  but  even  to  t4ix  and  some- 
times btiffie  the  ingenuity  of  the 
connoisseur  to  guess  what  may  be 
intended  by  l^e  indistinct  sketch. 
In  examining  for  the  first  time 
(which  is  seldom  the  collector's  for* 
time)  a  handful  of  en^aved  stones, 
the  certainty  is  that  nme  out  of  ten 
of  the  lot  will  be  mere  rubbish,  abor- 
tive attempts  to  delineate  animal 
and  other  forms ;  so  rudely  outlined 
a«  to  make  the  examiner  wish  that 
the  scratcher  thereof  had  followed 
the  practice  of  those  primseval 
painters  mentioned  by  ^lian,  who, 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
would  wisely  write  under  each  pro- 
duction, *  This  is  a  cow,  here  is  a 
horse,  a  wolf,  a  tree,'  &c. ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  others,  much  more  merito* 
rious  than  these,  and  yet  far  enough 
removed  from  good,  might,  espe- 
cially if  the  stones  themselves  are 
pretty,  perhaps  be  selected  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  And  in  some 
such  handful,  once  or  twice  in  ten 
years,  he  might,  among  much  that 
was  mediocre,  and  more  that  was 


ineffably  bad,  stumble  on  a  trouvads 
that  would  amply  repay  him  for  the 
time  and  eyesight  expended  over  the 
rest. 

Ah,  we  well  remember  those  un* 
frequent  moments  of  pleasure  when 
our  weary  eye,  exhausted  by  a  whole 
long  morning's  session  over  such 
relics,  has  suddenly  lighted  upon  a 
Greek  gem — ^true  Greek  to  the  very 
core,— which,  on  beinij;  submitted 
to  the  lens,  has  fully  justified  the 
decision  already  formed  of  it  at  the 
first  glance ;  some  head,  perchance, 
of  Jove,  or  an  Indian  Bacchus, 
most  elaborately  finished,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  in  every  detail ;  or 
a  nude  water-nymph,  glowing,  aa 
she  rises  in  all  her  charms  from  the 
bath,  through  the  ruddy  light  of  an 
Oriental  cornelian ;  or,  it  may  be, 
some  scene  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
in  which  the  gods,  and  heroes  like 
gods,  are  matched;  where  horses 
champ,  shadowy  spears  cross,  and 
chariots  whirl ;  or  where  Achilles, 
dragging  Hector  by  the  helmet, 
scowls  askance,  and  looks  terrible, 
all  within  the  area  of  a  few  lines' 
diameter.* 

The  soil  of  Italy  quite  teems 
in  places  with  old  ring-stones; 
and  at  Home  especially,  the  daily 
relays  of  fresh  truffles  from  the 
Nurcian  hills  is  not  more  constant 
during  the  season,  than  all  the  year 
round  the  supply  of  these  never* 
failing  'pietn  antichi.'  So  brisk, 
indeed,  and  flourishing  is  the  com- 
merce in  these  small  valuables,  and 
so  large  the  quantity  collected  and 
exhibited  for  sale,  that  the  amateur, 
familiarized  with  the  profusion, 
soon  ceases  to  view  the  relation  of 
the  three  bushelsf  of  gemmed  rings. 


*  The  wonder  is  that  all  this  microscopic  exoellenoe  was  executed  (if  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  be  the  true  one)  without  a  lens  or  any  aid  to  the  eye  beyond  the 
oocasional  interposition  of  an  emerald,  or  green  gUws,  to  refresh  the  vision.  This 
however  Natter  doubts,  and  as  no  man  ever  oame  nearer  than  he  did  to  the  beau 
ideal  of  Greek  engraving,  his  opinion  deserves  great  respect.  He  says,  '  As  the 
art  of  gem  engraving  is  far  too  difficult  for  a  young  hand  to  attain  sudden  oro- 
fictenoy  in  it,  and  as  the  period  of  youth  must  needs  be  passed  in  learning, 
essaying,  re-constructing,  modifying,  and  making  slow  progress  towards  perfection, 
the  eye-sight  must  needs  begin  to  faXL  before  the  artist  becomes  a  master  of  his 
art.*  Whence  he  infers,  '  Qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  d'apparence  que  les  andens  artistes 
oat  eu  recoarscomme  nous,  k  qnelque  lunette  pour  supplier  k  ce  defaat  et  faciliter 
lenr  travaiL' 

f  Aooording  to  Livy*s  relation,  '  One  bushel.'  Either  admission  however  would 
serve  to  prove  the  immense  number  of  rings  worn  at  Borne  as  eariy  as  the  first 
Panic  war.  The  word  *  annularius,*  or  ring-maker,  by  which  the  ancient  jeweller 
ma  designated,  points  also  to  the  pievalenoy  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  rings  at 
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&  certain  Btrength  and  body,  a 
certain  eloquence  of  tone,  and  a 
certain  decree  of  poetic  richness. 
Occasionally  also  a  kind  of  quaint 
humour  or  vein  of  sarcasm  is  dis- 
cernible, mingling  with  the  author's 
thoufl^hts,  and  breaking  out  in  his 
allusions  and  expressions.  Those, 
however,  who  are  fond  of  trying  to 
discover  the  personal  character  of 
an  author  underneath  his  writings, 
will  not  find  much  of  this  or  of  any 
other  kind  on  which  to  fasten,  so  as 


to  try  their  powers  of  inference. 
The  author  has  wonderfully  well 
kept  up  tiiroughout  the  grave  tem- 
per of  the  unimpassioned  expositor. 
The  elements  both  of  feeling  and  of 
active  energy  are  kept  well  under 
control ;  and  though  now  and  then, 
as  we  have  said,  a  twitch  of  humour 
or  of  something  else  seems  to  flit 
across  the  face,  the  expression 
habitual  to  it  seems  to  be  that  of 
calm  and  placid  intelligence. 

D.M. 


OLD  EINGS. 
In   Two  Parts. 


Pabt  I. 

Posait  annnlum  in  manu  ejus,  annnlom  honoris  titalum,  libertatis  insigne  pignns, 
dgnaealum  fidei,  anham  coelestium  nnptiaram.— Pef.  Chryolog. 


NO  minute  objects  of  virtu,  except 
perhaps  gems,  present  them- 
selves so  often  to  the  tourist's  notice 
in  Italy,  as  engraved  stones,  set,  or 
ready  for  setting,  in  rings.  One  in- 
teresting peculiarity  with  regard  to 
these  relics  is,  the  perfect  preserva- 
tion in  which  they  occur ;  other  and 
larger  antiquities  bear  on  their  face 
the  impress  of  Time's  corroding 
touch:  the  crumbling  brick-work 
of  baths,  walls,  and  broken-backed 
a<]ue^ucts ;  the  columns  clamped 
with  iron,  the  arch  of  triumph  in 
decay,  cased  for  protection  in  new 
masonry  agtunst  further  mischief, 
attest  on  ul  sides  his  victory  over 
the  labours  of  the  architect ;  while 
whole  galleries  of  shattered  statuary 
— here  of  headless,  limbless  forms, 
yclept  torsos ;  or  of  whole  heroes 
reduced  to  one  colossal  foot,  ex 
j)ed€  Hercules — there  of  a  long 
vista  of  busts,  indebted  in  almost 
every  case  to  the  modern  nose- 
yim^^r  fnr  tha  restoration  of  that 

important  teteiJJ2®'  ^^^  witness  that 
he  has  been  n^^l^*  injurious  to 
those  of  the  sculptor.^-^®  engraver, 
however,  is  more  fortuna>j£;  all  his 
pigmy  figures  have  successWi^ly  ^'^- 
sistea  the  damages  sustainecT^^y 
those  in  marble  and  bronze,  c^n^ 
tinue  to  this  day  as  perfect  in  their 
finish  and  with  as  nne  a  polish  as 
when  eighteen  centuries  aeo  they 
first  issued  from  the   studios    of 


Dioseorides  and  his  pupils,  ena- 
bling  each  of  us  to  realize  ^  these 
time-honoured  works  the  boast  of 
Horace,  exeat  monumentum  tere 
perennius,  "Engraved  stones  turn 
up  in  abnn(£uice  everywhere 
— ^in  public  museums,  in  tne  ca* 
binets  of  monied  collectors,  in  the 
refuse  drawer  of  the  working  jewel- 
lers, in  the  cracked  gallipot  of  the 
village  pharmacesta,  in  the  mole- 
skin purse  of  the  bronzed  oontadino^ 
in  the  pack  of  the  itinerant  dealer, 
within  the  wires  of  the  money- 
changer's window  padlocked  with 
notes  and  gold  coins,  or  stowed 
away  in  a  strong  box  under  the  bed 
of  some  coenobite  frate,  who  wears 
the  key  of  it  night  and  day  round 
his  neck. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
these  stones  are  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  antiques ;  tbat  is  to  say,  the 
stones  are  very  generally  ancient, 
as  the  time-worn  surface  on  the  ob- 
verse sufficiently  indicates,  often  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  always  with  the 
aid  of  a  lens ;  but  the  antiquity  of 
the  engraving  must  be  scanned  more 
carefufiy,  seeing  that  cutting  and 
preparing  the  stone  by  the  poUtor 
IS  not  necessarily  synchronous  with 
the  engraving.  When  this  is  not 
,^ery  iMd,  nor  superlatively  good 
f\^h»  one  extreme  being,  in  ^eee 
y^^ronerate  days,  unattainable,  the 
otht^  not  worth  forging),  it  may 
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tarn  oat  on  close  inspection  to  be 
either  altogether  modem,  or  else  an 
unfinished  antique  ritocato,  touched 
up  by  the  hand  of  a  living  artist,  who, 
if  he  understands  his  trade,  on  o£fer- 
ing  it  to  your  Eccellenza  for  sale,  will 
modestly  disclaim  any  share  in  the 
merit  of  a  work,  plainly — ^as  he  is 
himself  assured,  and  would  fain 
haye  you  believe — of  the  times  of 
Alexander  or  Augustus.  Of  such 
intaglios  as  are  bond  fide  antiques, 
the  merit  of  the  engraving  varies 
exceedingly,  ranging  from  the  very 
highest  standard  of  first-rate  Greek 
excellence,  down  to  productions  so 
mean  as  not  only  to  have  no  artistic 
worth,  but  even  to  tax  and  some- 
times baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the 
connoisseur  to  guess  what  may  be 
intended  by  the  indistinct  sketch. 
In  examining  for  the  first  time 
(which  is  seldom  the  collector's  for- 
tone)  a  handful  of  en^aved  stones, 
the  certainty  is  that  nme  out  of  ten 
of  the  lot  will  be  mere  rubbish,  abor- 
tive attempts  to  delineate  animal 
and  other  forms ;  so  rudely  outlined 
as  to  make  the  examiner  wish  that 
the  scratcher  thereof  had  followed 
the  practice  of  those  primaeval 
painters  mentioned  by  ^lian,  who, 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  mistake, 
would  wisely  write  under  each  pro- 
duction,  '  This  is  a  cow,  here  is  a 
horse,  a  Avolf,  a  tree,'  &c. ;  a  sprink- 
ling of  others,  much  more  merito- 
rious than  these,  and  yet  far  enough 
removed  from  good,  might,  espe- 
cially if  the  stones  themselves  are 
pretty,  perhaps  be  selected  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  And  in  some 
such  handful,  once  or  twice  in  ten 
years,  he  might,  among  much  that 
was  mediocre,  and  more  that  was 


ineffably  bad,  stumble  on  a  trouvttda 
that  would  amply  repay  him  for  the 
time  and  eyesight  expended  over  the 
rest. 

Ah,  we  well  remember  those  un« 
frequent  moments  of  pleasure  when 
our  weary  eye,  exhausted  by  a  whole 
long  morning's  session  over  such 
relics,  has  suddenly  lighted  upon  a 
Greek  gem — ^true  Greek  to  the  very 
core,^-which,  on  being  submitted 
to  the  lens,  has  fully  justified  the 
decision  already  formedf  of  it  at  the 
first  glance ;  some  head,  perchance, 
of  Jove,  or  an  Indian  Bacchus, 
most  elaborately  finished,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  in  every  detail ;  op 
a  nude  water-n3rmph,  glowing,  as 
she  rises  in  all  her  charms  from  the 
bath,  through  the  ruddy  light  of  an 
Oriental  cornelian ;  or,  it  may  be, 
some  scene  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
in  which  the  gods,  and  heroes  like 
gods,  are  matched;  where  horses 
champ,  shadowy  spears  cross,  and 
chariots  whirl ;  or  where  Achilles, 
dragging  Sector  by  the  helmet, 
scowls  askance,  and  looks  terrible, 
all  within  the  nree.  of  a  few  lines' 
diameter.* 

The  soil  of  Italy  quite  teems 
in  places  with  old  ring-stones; 
and  at  Rome  especially,  tne  daily 
relays  of  fresh  truffles  from  the 
Nurcian  hills  is  not  more  constant 
during  the  season,  than  all  the  year 
round  the  supply  of  these  never- 
failing  'pietn  antichi.'  So  brisk, 
indeed,  and  flourishing  is  the  com- 
merce in  these  small  valuables,  and 
so  lai^e  the  quantity  collected  and 
exhibited  for  sale,  that  the  amateur, 
familiarized  with  the  profusion, 
soon  ceases  to  view  the  relation  of 
the  three  bushelsf  of  gemmed  rings. 


*  The  wonder  is  that  all  this  microacopic  exooUenoe  was  executed  (if  the  pre- 
vsiHag  opinion  be  the  true  one)  without  a  lens  or  any  aid  to  the  eye  beyond  the 
oocaswnal  interposition  of  an  emerald,  or  green  glaae,  to  refresh  the  vision.  This 
however  Natter  doubts,  and  as  no  man  ever  came  nearer  than  he  did  to  the  6ea« 
ideal  of  Greek  engmving,  his  opinion  deserves  great  respect.  He  says,  '  As  the 
art  of  gem  engraving  is  ftur  too  difficult  for  a  young  hand  to  attain  sudden  pro- 
ficiency  in  it,  and  as  the  period  of  youth  must  needs  be  passed  in  leammg^ 
essaying,  re-oonstnicting,  modifying,  and  making  slow  progress  towards  perfection, 
the  eye- sight  must  needs  begin  to  fiUl  before  the  artist  becomes  a  master  of  his 
art.'  Whence  he  infers,  '  Qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  d*apparence  que  les  andens  artistes 
out  en  leconrscomme  nons,  h  queique  lunette  pour  supplier  h  ce  delaot  et  faciliter 
Uvr  travail.' 

t  Aocofding  to  Livy*s  relation,  '  One  bushel.'  Either  admission  however  would 
serve  to  prove  the  immense  number  of  rings  worn  at  Rome  as  early  as  the  first 
Punic  war.  The  word  *  annnlarins,'  or  ring-maker,  by  which  the  ancient  jewefier 
WM  desigiMkted,  points  also  to  the  pravalenoy  of  the  fiuhion  of  wearing  rings  at 
Some. 
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^eaned  by  the  one-eyed  Cartha- 

ginian  general  from  off  the  fatal 
eld  of  Cannes,  as  an  extravagant 
myth,  and  considers  it  a  sober 
historic  statement  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  credit. 

The  love  of  the  Eomans  for  rings 
dates  nearly  from  the  foundation  of 
their  city,  as  the  gemmed  fingers  of 
the  statues  of  the  two  immediate 
successors  of  Bomulus,  Numa  and 
Servius  Tullius,  cited  by  Pliny,  suf- 
ficiently attest.  Their  use  was  also 
familiar  to  the  surrounding  nations. 
Etruria  has  left  large  legacies  of 
rings,  which  hare  been  disinterred 
at  various  times  with  her  other 
jewelleries,  showing  the  addiction  of 
this  state  to  that  particular  finger 
sear.  The  Sabines,  too,  as  we  learn 
from  Livy,  were  distinguished,  even 
from  the  infancy  of  "Same,  for  the 
size  and  beauty  of  their  rings ;  and 
80,  no  doubt,  were  all  the  other  sur- 
rounding states  which  successively 
engaged  her  arms.    Of  our   own 


ancestors,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Julius  C»sar  that  they  wore  aark 
iron  rings,  which  he  mistook  for 
the  currency  of  the  realm. 

In  Greece*  the  addiction  to  this 
gewgaw  was  as  great  as  in  Bome ; 
and  if  we  go  still  further  back 
among  the  nations  from  whom  both 
Greeks  and  Eomans  derived  the 
ornament,  we  shall  find,  from  sources 
alike  sacred  and  profane,  ample 
evidence  that  rings  were  in  general 
wear  from  the  remotest  ages.t  That 
the  early  Persians  wore  them  we 
know ;  for  Ahasuerus  gives  one  into 
the  hands  of  Esther;  and  Alexander, 
after  conquering  Darius,  is  reported 
to  have  sealed  his  first  acts  with  that 
monarch's  ring.  Of  the  Babylonians, 
Herodotus  states  that  every  man 
had  his  signet;  ^lian,  that  the 
Afric  Cyrenians  were  fond  of  them, 
and  that  the  most  economic  of  the 
people  carried  very  valuable  ones ; 
the  Ethiopians,  barbarians  who 
clothed  their  bodies  in  panther  and 


*  Though  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  man's  passion  for  rings 
from  the  earliest  period  of  his  known  history,  and  Pliny  therefore  wrong  in 
asserting  that  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  day  knew  nothing  about  them,  it  is  neverthe- 
less remarkable  that  this  poet  does  not  onoe  mention  or  even  allude  to  rings  in  either 
of  his  epics,  and  the  rather  that  occasions  when  we  might  have  expected  such 
reference  are  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  Pope  indeed,  in  his  translation,  makes 
Pnetus  send  Bellerophon  to  his  unde  with  '  sealed  tablets' : — 

'  To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent, 
With  tablets  sealed,  that  told  his  dire  intent.' 

And  Plutarch  also  to  the  same  purpose  says,  '  Bellerophon,  when  he  carried  letters 
ordering  his  destruction,  did  not  umeal  them,  but  forbore  touching  the  king's 
despatches  with  the  same  continenoe  as  he  had  refrained  from  injuring  his  bed,  for 
curiosity  is  an  incontinence  as  weU  as  adultery.'  But  neither  author  is  bome  out 
by  the  original  passage.  It  is  moreover  to  be  observed  that,  in  rehearsing  the 
trinkets  of  beaux,  belles,  and  goddesses.  Homer  enumerate  clasps,  bracelets, 
gold  studs,  and  ear-riogs,  but  omits  all  mention  of  finger- rings.  Nor  again,  when 
Paris  and  Menelaus  cast  lots  into  Hector's  helmet,  are  rings — annvli  tid  aortes 
—alluded  to,  though,  had  they  possessed  them,  they  would  have  been  the  appropriate 
pledges.  Nor  finally  in  wardrobes  whose  valuable  contents  are  occasioniUly  exposed 
to  riew,  does  he  ever  speak  of  'unsealing^  the  chests  that  contained  them.  Yet 
we  learn  from  Eritheus,  that  one  Greek  Trojan  hero  at  least— Ulysses — certainly 
carried  a  ring,  with  a  dolphin  for  device,  similar  to  that  upon  his  shield.  His 
motive  for  adopting  this  emblem  we  give  in  French,  from  Amylot's  tianslation  of 
Plutarch,  "  ----- 

t 


Autarch,  as  it  concerns  TiUmaque,  JUs  (f  Vlyaae,  always  read  in  that  language  : — 
Telemaque  estoit  encores  bien  jeune,  tomba  en  un  endroict  de  la  mer  oti  I'eaa 


graver  rmiage  d  un  dauphi 
chaton  de  I'anneau  dont  il  scelloit  et  le  porta  pour  umement  i  son    escu.' 
Amylot,  1584. 

f  The  taste  for  rings  has  gone  on,  still  continnes,  and  will  probably  do  so  to 
the  end  of  time.  Even  during  the  dark  ages  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  noblest 
engraved  gems  were,  on  the  mere  traditional  authority  of  their  excellence,  stuck 
into  church  walls,  and  about  the  shrines  of  saints,  as  costly  offerings  for  vowb  per- 
formed  ;  and  from  some  such  motive,  rather  than  from  any  actuid  knowledge  of 
their  ezcellenoe,  Pepin  sealed  with  an  antique  Indian  Bacchus,  and  Chariemagne  with 
a  Jupiter  Serapis. 
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lion-skins,  used  the  same  stones 
that  tipped  their  arrows  for  making; 
annular  seals.*  Bines  were  worn 
by  the  Datriarchs :  J  udah,  as  we 
read  in  Genesis,  gave  his  to  Tamar; 
Joseph  received  one  from  Pharaoh; 
and  later,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
thej  would  form  part  of  tne  spoil 
which  enriched  tne  people  wnen 
they  made  their  final  exodus  from 
Egypt.  In  what  favour  the  Egyp- 
tians held  rings,  might  have  oeen 
safely  inferred  from  the  profuse 
display  of  them  on  the  fingers  of 
painted  figures  adorning  sarcopha- 
gus lids,  eren  had  no  splendid 
specimens  (some  as  early  as  the 
tmies  of  Ositarsin  and  Thothmes 
HI.,  who  were  contemporaries  with 
Joseph  and  Moses)  been  found  tocon- 
firm  and  to  illustrate  such  pictorial 
evidence;  authenticated  portraits  of 
some  of  the  Parthian  and  Sassan- 
drian  kings  (as  established  by  2if . 
Silvestre  de  Sacy)  occur  in  rings 
made  of  cornelian  and  amethyst ; 
and  '  in  the  Townley  Collection  of 
gems  there  are  emeralds  and  bits 
of  lapis  lazuli  engraved  with 
figures  precisely  similar  to  those  in 
the  grottoes  of  Sallecette,  near 
Bombay,  and  in  the  Isle  of  £ie- 
phanta,  equalling  the  very  best 
Egyptian  workmanship,   and   evi- 


dently of  very  remote  anti- 
quity.'t 

It  is  said  in  one  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Exodus,  that '  Bezaleel 
was  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart,  to 
work  all  manner  of  work  with  the 
graver,  as  well  as  to  devise  cunning 
work  in  gold  and  silver  and  brsss,X 
and  in  cutting  of  stones  to  set 
them ;'  so  that  the  art  of  engraving 
and  mounting  stones  for  the  finger 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  very 
earliest  practised,  and  the  love  of 
rings  as  wide-spread,  and  almost  as 
old,  as  the  world  itself;  for  few  are 
those  places  which  the  flaming 
Torcher  circles  in  his  ring,  where 
he  has  not  found  the  inhabitants  in 
possession  of  theirs.  We  shaU  pro- 
ceed anon  to  consider  what  may  nave 
been  the  determining  motive  with 
the  world  at  large  for  adopting 
rings;  but  beforehand  we  would 
say  a  few  words  on  the  trinkets 
themselves — their  ancient  names, 
their  various  forms,  the  devices 
they  display,  and  the  difierent  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  com* 
posed. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Licetus 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing together  from  authentic  sources 
the  following  list:  annulus,^  aneU 
lus,  eirculus,  wrhiculus,  digitaliu9t\( 


*  Herodotos.  f  Millin. 

X  By  this  passage  it  would  further  appear,  that  the  several  arte  of  cutting  and 
preparing  a  stone,  engraving  and  mounting  it,  which  formed  in  after  times  three 
separata  trades,  were  united  in  the  person  of  Bezaleel ;  the  engraving  on  metals  and 
■toDes  are  both  attributed  to  him,  but  which  came  first,  or  whether  the  two  arts 
were  synchronous,  does  not  appear.  Of  the  veiy  early  engraving  on  metal, 
Hoodotus  gives  a  very  interesting  illustration.  When  Aristsgorus  visits  Cleomenee, 
king  of  Sparta  (B.C.  700),  with  a  view  to  excite  him  to  take  up  arms  against 
Darius,  he  brings  with  him  an  atlas  engraved  in  bronse — x6l\kiov  vivaxa  tv  rtSi  7$; 
airaffifc  wtpioSoc  Ivtrirfitfro  cat  QaXafftra  rk  iratra  cai  vorauoi  iravrf c — in  which 
he  exhibits  all  the  Stathmoi  or  stations  where  the  army  might  halt  on  its  three 
months'  march  to  Susa.  Of  engraving  on  glass  we  shall  spei^  when  we  treat  more 
particularly  of  gems. 

§  Annulus,  the  commonest  designation,  was  named  from  annutf  the  year,  which 
roils  round  on  itself — 

'Atque  in  se  sua  per  vestigia  volvitur  annus,' 
whence  it  is  represented  hieroclyphically  by  a  snake  swallowing  its  own  tail.^ 

It  But  not  digitale  nor  diffUui,  which  however  have  bow  been  so  misinter' 
preted.  The  first  of  these  words  corresponds  evidently  to  the  Italian  ditale,  or 
thimble  :— 

'Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 
As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches.* — Hudih, 

Here  it  is  asked,  by  curious  commentators,  to  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  reply, 
why,  as  our  first  parents  had  unquestionably  needloH  and  thread  to  «etr,  should  it 
be  thought  unlikely  that  they  also  invented,  for  the  protection  of  their  fingers,  those 
thimbles  which  are  everywhere  associated  and  sold  with  them  ?  As  to  the  second 
word,  dt^tti,  it  never  means  anything  else  but  finger.  The  passage  in  Plautus, 
digitos  in  m/anihus  aoa  hahtt,  supposed  to  countenance  another  meaning,  has,  rightly 
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Sjfmbolump*  cingulum,  vinculum, 
unguium,  unguinum,  condulum,  con" 
dalium;  to  which  list  others  also 
jniffht  be  added,  as  a^vlknnf,  Kpucos, 
ana  sigillum.f 

The  objects  represented  on  these 
gi^nls  are  almost  endless:  origi* 
nuly  the  natoral  world  famished 
them,  and  when  that  was  exhausted, 
the  boundless  regions  of  mythology 
and  romance  were  had  recourse  to. 
At  first  it  was  considered  indecorous 
by  some  to  have  the  image  of  a  god 
to  play  with  and  turn  listlessly 
around  the  finger,  to  expose  to  im- 
proper company,  or  to  take  into 
immodest  haunts.  On  such  grounds 
it  was  that  Pythagoras  forl^ule  his 
diseiples  the  use  ofrings  with  sacred 
designs ;  and  that  Numa,  though,  as 
we  have  said,  personally  fond  of 
them,  made  tlus  particubur  class  the 
subject  of  a  prohibitory  enactment ; 
Plutarch  accordinsly  declares,  in 
words  which  foroimy  remind  us  of 
St.  Paul,  that  to  wear  rings  thus 
figured  can  never  be  to  honour  the 
gods,  seeing  they  are  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  and  can  onl^  be  anproached 
and  apprehended  spirituaJiy.^  But 
while  some  thought  thus,  the  great 


bulk  of  the  pagan  world  were  diffe- 
rently minded,  and  did  not  Bcmple 
to  wear  any  divinity  they  might 
take  a  fancy  to,  or  wish  to  take  a 
fancy  to  them.  A  raat  number  of 
cornelian  and  other  engrayed  diri- 
nities,  continually  found  in  excava- 
ti(Mis,  and  sometimes  in  the  track  of 
the  plough,  amply  attest  this ;  nor  are 
there  wanting  recorded  instences  of 
ancient  notabilities  who  were  wont 
thus  to  bedizen  their  fingers;  not 
always,  it  would  seem,  for  the  mere 
yanity  of  display,  but  sometimes  for 
the  reooyeiT  of  health ;  sometimes, 
like  Philocies  in  Lucian,  to  raise 
demons.  Julius  Cesar,  a  hero  of 
more  gallantry  than  Diomede,§  de- 
corated himself  with  a  Venus  in 
aemma,  in  consideration  of  her 
having  made  him  a  joli  ga/rpon  (0rt 
oCrrof  r\  &pffs  aw  avrffs  tm),  Nero 
wore  a  ring  given  him  oy  hia  in- 
famous favourite  Sporus,  with  the 
rape  of  Proeerpine  for  subject.  King 
PVrrhus  had  an  agate,  »ui  generis, 
wnich  spontaneously  displayed  the 
Nine  Muses  with  thjeir  insignia,  and 
Apollo  with  his  harn. 

As  regards  the  relative  firecjnenoy 
in  which  the  Olympic  divinities  are 


inplaiDed,  no  such  leaning.  '  Why,'  asks  one  of  a  neighbour,  on  seeing  some 
effeminately-dressed  character  pass  by,  '  why  is  he  so  costumed  ?'  '  Because  he  has 
no  rings  on  his  fingers,'  say  some  interpreters,  missing  the  sarcasm  of  the  words, 
and  assigning  an  unauthorized  sense  to  digitoa.  '  Because,'  says  Longus,  pre- 
serving the  pleasantry  of  the  passage,  and  giving  the  common,  which  is  the  right 
interpretation,  to  digitoa,  *  because  he  has  hands  without  fingers,  to  be  sure  1  and 
so  is  obliged  to  fasten  them  into  his  ears.' 

*  Symbolwn  (vvfi^Xov)  which  is  of  more  modem  origin  than  ungulmn 
(^orrvXiov),  was  the  name  for  the  seal  ring  ^ven  by  each  member  of  a  Inst  to 
the  traiteur  who  was  to  provide  it,  pledging  hunself  tiiereby  to  pay  his  share  in  the 
reckoning.  Terence  alludes  to  this  practice,  where  he  says,  '  Hen  ali<|uot  adides- 
centuli  coiemus  in  Piraeo  in  hunc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus.'  Hence  the  bye- 
word  for  one  who  could  not  pay  for  hia  supper,  '  ne  symbolum  quidem  habet,'  '  he 
is  not  worth  a  tester.' 

i*  As  all  rings  were  originally  seal  rings,  sigiUum,  from  sigillare,  to  seal,  and 
ff^payitrfia  from  (T^payi^uv,  which  is  the  Greek  equivalent,  were  almost  as  famUiar 
designations  for  rings  as  the  word  annidua  itself.  Sigillum  however  did  not  always 
signify  a  ring ;  in  its  primary  acceptation  it  designated  certain  little  figures,  very 
similar  to  those  at  present  borne  about  on  the  heads  of  the  Italian  image-boyi^ 
which,  in  their  perilous  progress  through  the  streets,  seem  always,  as  they  look 
down  upon  the  bustling,  husding  crowd,  to  beseech  it>  in  words  borrowed  from  one 
of  their  Latin  predecessors,  'Sum  fragUis,  sed  tu  moneo  ne  speme  sigiUum,' 
Such  images  were  used  to  be  sent  round  during  the  Saturnalia.  Some  such  too, 
of  an  immodest  character,  adorned  the  bed-chamber  of  the  filthy  Tiberius — 
'  Gubicula  plurifariam  bellis  et  sigilUs  lascivissimarum  picturarum  omare  solebat.' 
Sometimes  the  word  designated  status,  as  Gruter  has  proved  from  inscriptions, 
one  of  which,  inscribed  on  a  pedextal,  runs  thus, — 'MAVORTIO  SACRO,  hoc 
sigillum  a  servo  tangi  nefas  est.'  '  Sacred  to  Mars,  it  is  prohibited  to  slaves  to 
touch  this  statue'  {tigiUum),  Sometimes,  however,  and  as  earlv  as  quite  at  the 
banning  of  the  Csesarean  government  at  Rome,  we  find  signet  rings  called 
ngUlaria. 

X  uc  ovrt  *6mov  dfopiuovv  rd  /3i\rcoya  roTc  x*^'(>'  ^^  ifdnnvOa* 
6cov  ivvardv  dXkuc  4  votiatu 

§  Vide  Homer. 
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mom  picked  up,  and  therefore,  it  may- 
be preeomed,  were  worn,  we  do  not 
remember  to  bare  met  with  an  esti- 
mate :  the  result  of  oor  own  obser- 
Tation  would  taul  to  show  that 
among  the  gods  the  following  was 
ti^  order  of  precedency;  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Bacchus,  ApoUo;  Mars, 
who,  though  he  taught  men's  fingers 
to  fight,  was  not  quite  so  fayourite  a 
finger  ornament,  comes  next ;  then 
Cupids  and  Neptunes;  Plutos  are 
less  frequent;  Vulcan's  figure  was 
eridently  too  yulgar  to  give  general 
satisfaction ;  Harpocrates,  witn  finger 
an  lip,  was  fashionable  at  Some  in 
miny's  day,  and  is  now  found  occa- 
sionally. Of  the  goddesses,  in  bust 
or  wliole  length,  there  are  more 
Minerras  than  Dianas ;  more  Dianas 
than  Junes;  of  Venus,  kominum 
divcmque  voluptas,  the  effigies  are 
numerous ;  of  oUier  goddesses,  the 
suf^ly  is  much  more  scant.  The 
Gnces,  dancing,  was  the  subject  of  a 
seal  given  by  Tissaphemes  to  the 
Greek  commander,  Ulearchus. 

Of  terrestrial  celebrities,  the 
Amazons,  first  patronized  by  Com- 
moduB,  became,  through  court  in- 
fiuence,  a  popular  engraving ;  but 
next  to  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
heroes  were  in  most  general  favour, 
and,  as  befitted  fightmg  men,  very 
often  found  themselves  in  a  ring. 
Otryades  dyin^  on  his  shield,  oi 
which  Natter  cites  two  magnificent 
Greek  specimens — one  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  other  in 
the  collection  of  the  Baron  de  Stosch ; 
Achilles  dragging  Hector  round  the 
walls  of  Troy,  of  which  we  possess 
a  highly-finished  ^em ;  the  return  of 
Ulysses ;  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache ;  ^neas's  escape  from 
Troy  in  flames;  warriors  in  action 
advancing  to  the  charge,  under  cover 
of  their  shields ;  engaged  in  combat 
or  after  it,  holding  m  reckless  right 
hand  a  ghastly  head  for  contempla- 
tion, while  the  left  heel,  according 
to  heroic  precedent,  presses  heavily 
on  the  prostrate  acephaiuBfoe,  are  all 
favourite  subjects ;  but  of  all  popular 
ring  heroes,  none  was  so  popular  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  for  a 
time  bewitched  posterity  to  such  a 


degree,  that  they  beHeved  that  on 
undertaking  ssij  great  enterprize, 
the  merely  wearing  his  effigy  on  the 
finger  was  enough  to  ensure  its  suc- 
cess. Th\&poet  obit  renown  was  so 
great  at  Borne,  that  his  image  set 
die  seal  to  all  Augustus's  acts  of 
state,  while  the  wh^e  of  one  illus- 
trious Boman  family  had  such  ad- 
miration for  the  Macedonian  mad- 
man's head,  that  no  member  of  it, 
man  or  woman,  ever  stirred  from 
home  without  first  slipping  on  the 
ring  in  which  it  was  emoeziUed. 
Though  Alexander's  head  was  thus 
worn  at  Bome,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Ghreeks  during  his  life-time 
would  have  long  worn  theirs  had 
they  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty. 
So  jealous  indeed  was  this  monarch 
of  his  good  looks,  that  but  one 
favoured  artist — Pyrgoteles— -was 
permitted  to  delineate  his  august 
countenance.  Some  Boman  em- 
perors affected  the  same  delicacy; 
and  though  their  features  are  per- 
petuated by  engraved  stones  as  well 
as  coins  and  Busts,  they  did  not 
allow  their  subjects  to  wear  the 
imperial  head  on  their  fingers. 
Augustus,  like  Alexander,  snfflared 
onl^  one  Greek  engraver — Dios- 
condes — ^to  represent  Mm;  but  after 
his  death  men  were  at  liberty  of 
course  to  foUow  their  own  inclina- 
tions, when  many  who  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  memoir  had  put  off*  all 
nngs  at  his  death  (as  was  usual  at 
Bome  under  any  ^reat  national  ca- 
lamity), on  resnmmg  them,  bore  his 
head  as  a  signet ;  and  sevend  of  the 
succeeding  Ueesars  adopted  it  as  the 
state  seal.  Tiberius,  wi&out  directly 
prohibiting  his  portrait  to  be  worn, 
made  the  conditions  so  troublesome 
and  hazardous  to  the  wearer,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  wonder  any  person 
should  have  cared  to  run  the  risk  of 
his  life  to  obtain  so  small  a  gratifi- 
cation, for  nummo  vel  annulo  ^giem 
impressum  latrina  out  lupinaribus 
intullitse  was  curital;  and  there 
were  spies  everywhere  to  give  infor- 
mation on  the  Slightest  inmngement 
of  the  law.  Many,  however,  did 
venture,  and  paid  dearly  for  the 
temerity.* 


*  Seneca  mentions  one  Bonuui  gentleman  who,  having  taken  too  many  glasses 
of  wine,  retired  from,  the  table,  and  being  pounced  upon  by  an  informer,  who 
caught  him  malvla  in  hand,  wonld  have  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  had  not 
a  servant,  while  the  spy  was  getting  the  attestations  neoessary  for  a  conviction, 
adroitly  dipped  off  the  dangerous  ring  from  his  tipsy  master's  hand,  and  by  claiming 
H  as  his  own  property,  pat  a  stop  to  any  further  proceedings. 
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These  interdicting  r«8trictions 
ceased  to  operate  after  Tiberius^s 
death,  and  were  not  revived  by  any 
subsequent  Caesar.  Claudius,  going 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  not  only 
removed  the  penalties,  but  was  so 
fond  of  seeing  his  head  set  in  an 
engraving,  that  he  permitted  the 
approach  to  his  person  only  to  those 
citizens  who  bore  this  badge  of 
loyalty.  Other  autocrats  were  ho- 
noured in  a  like  manner :  LucuUus 
wore  a  splendid  emerald,  on  which 
one  of  the  Ptolemies  was  incised; 
and  Semiramis  was  quite  a  national 
seal  among  the  Persians.  Besides 
the  heads  of  warriors  and  sovereigns, 
those  of  various  other  public  cha- 
racters were  adopted  for  sigiUation, 
and  foremost  amongst  these,  the 
Greek  sages.  All  persons  who  were 
not  of  that  very  small  class  nullius 
addicti  jurare  in  verba  maffistri, 
wore  the  leader  of  their  own  parti- 
cular sect ;  so  that  by  a  mere  glance 
at  the  hand,  a  stranger  misht  ascer- 
tain, without  a  word  spoken,  what 
any  new  acquaintance's  philoso- 
phical sentiments  might  be,  accord- 
mg  as  the  glittering  gem  bore  the 
lineaments  of  Zeno,  JPlato,  Aristotle, 
Diogenes,  &c.  But  while  all  phi- 
losophers were  thus  worn,  all  were 
not  eaually  in  vogue.  The  Platonists 
were  tew  in  numoer ;  a  sprinkling  of 
Stoics,  and  no  doubt  a  sufficiency 
of  Cynics  and  Peripatetics,  might  be 
found  who  adornea  themselves  with 
the  heads  of  their  respective  chiefs ; 
but  there  were  two  sages  of  very 
different  tenets,  whose  busts,  beyond 
aU  others,  figured  on  ancient  seals — 
Socrates  and  Epicurus.  Socrates, 
whose  ugliness,  like  that  of  his 
countryman  Gryllus,  was  of  a  kind 
to  secure  him  a  lasting  renown,  had 
he  been  even  less  illustrious  as  a 
teacher  of  wisdom,  was  on  both 
accounts  largely  intaglioed  for  rings ; 
Boine,  who  wore  him  out  of  respect 
to  his  moral  excellency,  adopted  the 
little  round  head  by  itself;  others, 
with  whom  the  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous was  uppermost,  made  sport  of 
his  physical  ctefects,  which  they  ex- 
aggerated into  caricature,  or,  do- 
basing  it  still  further,  they  associated  * 
with  his  unfortunate  phiz  the  front 
and  trunk  of  an  elephant,  the '  hure' 
of  a  grinning  boar,  or  the  profile  of 
some  hideous  apocryphal  monster, 
to  heighten  by  contrast  the  ridicu- 
lons  effect. 


But  of  all  iheancient  philosophers, 
none  was  so  popular  as  Epicurus, 
who  pleased  all  the  world  by  teach« 
ing  tnat  the  best  philosophy  was  for 
each  to  please  himself,  a  precept 
and  practice  as  highly  esteemed  at 
Home  as  at  Athens ;  nor  was  Epi- 
curus himself  forgotten  by  those 
many  disciples  who  followed  his 
example  to  the  letter:  his  images 
for  a  time  seem  to  have  rivalled 
those  of  Jupiter  in  number,  and  to 
have  met  with  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  homage.  Our  only  busi- 
ness here  with  him  is  to  record  that 
this  portrait  was  so  favourite  a  device 
with  the  ring-makers,  that  in  Pliny's 
day  there  was  no  intaglio  more 
frequent  or  in  higher  esteem ;  while 
in  Uicero's  (which  carries  us  back 
from  Vespasian  to  Augustus)  we  find 
the  great  Boman  orator  making  a 
similar  statement,  showing  that 
Epicurus's  figure  was  not  only 
en^aved  on  rings,  but  struck  into 
dnnking-cups  and  alibi.  Non  in 
tabulis  tolum,  sed  in  poculis  et  in 
annulis  npeciare  solitutn  Itomm  ma- 
ginem  Epicuri,  If  his  reputation 
at  Bome  was  all  his  time  persistent, 
what  an  issue  of  Epicurus's  heads 
there  must  have  been ! 

Besides  Grecian  sages,  the  poets, 
orators,  statesmen,  and  historians, 
of  both  Greece  and  Latium,  fur- 
nished their  admirers  and  partizans 
with  a  copious  supply  of  heads  for 
signets;  the  private  relations  of  life 
suggested  many  others:  some  grate- 
ful freedman  would  wear  the  image 
of  a  kind  master  who  had  liberated 
him  from  servitude ;  an  ardent  and 
youthful  inamorilo,  that  of  a  hard 
mistress  from  whom  there  was  no 
manumission ;  true  friends  in  parting 
often  exchanged  portrait  rings; 
some,  like  Scipio  Africanus,  wore 
an  honoured  father;  others,  like 
Lentulus,  an  uncle ;  and  many  per- 
sons friends  whose  persons  tney 
loved,  or  whose  memory,  thougn 
unconnected  by  the  ties  of  bloml, 
they  reverenced,  or  would  be  sup- 
posed to  reverence. 

Aninuds  of  all  kinds — ^real,  com- 
posite, and  purely  hypothetical — 
also  occur  on  rings;  the  king  of 
beasts  is  the  most  common,  and 
though  no  physiognomy  is  so  puz- 
zling to  delineate  correctly,  yet 
some  Greek  engravers,  who  have 
ventured  to  represent  him  couchant, 
courant,  rampant,  or  beant,  have  in 
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many  instances  perfectly  succeeded 
in  tiiis  difficult  undertaking.  An 
engraved  amethyst  of  a  lion,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Carlisle,  is  de- 
scribed by  Natter  as  the  neplnstcltra 
of  artistic  capability,  but  a  hundred 
almost  his  rivals,  roaring  for  a  pre- 
cedence which  would  bo  difficult  to 
award,  show  how  carefully  his  form 
was  studied  in  classic  times.  If  we 
may  credit  the  ancient  tradition, 
which  assigns  to  Xing  David's 
finger,  for  official  seal,  the  Lion  of 
Judah,  this  would  make  the  device 
very  ancient  indeed.  Another  much 
less  uncertain  lion  is  the  leo  erisifer 
which  Pompey  certainly  wore.  Of 
other  ampmtheatric  animals,  grace- 
ful pards,  camels,  elephants,  and 
above  all  the  gaunt  wolf,  so  inti- 
mately associated  and  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  early  Home,  are  most 
frequently  portr/ved  ok  ancient 
gems.  ]N  ext  to  the  Hon  no  animal 
was  so  lavishly  admired  as  the  horse, 
in  representing  which  all  the  fine 
arts  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
to  do  him  justice,  whilst  high  sound- 
ing epithets  were  bestowed  upon  the 
countries  that  bred  and  the  heroes 
who  reared  and  trained  them. 
Without  Pegasus  (who  was  after  all 
but  a  horse  with  wings)  no  ancient 
poet  ever  attempted  to  soar:  nor 
was  this  animal  alone  celebrated  in 
ode  and  epic ;  engraving's  sister  art, 
sculpture,  did  her  best  to  show  off  his 
breeding  and  mettle,  and  if  we  look 
from  the  marble  and  bronze  horses 
of  antiquity — so  many  of  which  will 
arise  spontaneously  to  the  memory 
of  every  tourist,  those  which  adorn 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon ;  those 
of  Phidias  on  the  Campidoglio, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dioscuri ; 
those  which,  glittering  in  the  suu, 
grace  the  Place  of  Bt.  Marc,  at 
Venice ;  that  at  Pompeii,  which 
Balbus  bestrides ;  or,  worthy  of  his 
imperial  rider,  the  stately  bronze 
charger  on  the  Capitol;  so,  to  go 
much  further  back  in  history, 
the  richly  caparisoned  and  elabo- 
rately beautiful  steeds  so  lately 
disinterred  at  Nineveh; — ^to  mo- 
saics, coins,*  and  frescoes,  the 
.same  noble  animal  is  continually 
presenting  himself  before  us.    Nor 


was  the  horse  a  less  favourite  sub« 
ject  with  the  ancient  gem  engraver 
than  with  the  statuary,  mosaicesta, 
and  painter;  fine  horses'  and  nags' 
heads,  executed  by  the  great  Greek 
and  Boman  artists  of  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  and  Augustus,  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  copies  from  them 
endless.  Darius,  wno,  as  he  was 
'  neighed  into  empire'  by  a  horse,  out 
of  gratitude  wore  him  for  his  sig- 
net,t  was  but  one  out  of  thousands 
who  thus  showed  their  predilection 
for  horseflesh.  Neither  was  his  inti- 
mate associate,  the  dog,  forgotten* 
and  accordingly  we  find  some  of 
the  finest  gems  engraved  with 
our  domestic  ally.  Amongst  these 
the  head  of  Sirius,  j;  on  a  garnet  by 
Gains,  has  long  passed  as  a  capo 
d*opere  among  connoisseurs.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Soman  em- 
perors, Galba,  adopted  a  dog  for 
the  family  seal,  and  the  number  of 
these  quadrupeds  now  everywhere 
ofiered  for  sale  attests  that  of  the 
ancient  world  generally  might  be 
said  what  Horace  says  of  Achilles 
— it  rejoiced  in  dogs  and  horses  ex- 
ceedingly; indeed,  the  finest  gems, 
as  the  finest  marbles,  were  thought 
to  be  graced  by  intaglios  and  cameos 
of  these  quaompeds.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  well  known  to  have  de- 
lighted not  in  dogs,  but  in  tabbies, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  instructs  us 
that  these  were  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  €igillarii:  *  Two  cats, 
sitting  back  to  back,  and  looking 
round  towards  each  other,  with  an 
emblem  of  the  goddess  Athor  be- 
tween them,  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  device  for  their  gold  rings.' 
He  adds,  *  I  have  seen  three  or  four 
of  this  pattern,  one  of  which  is  in 
my  own  possession.*  Caylus  also, 
ifwerememberrightly.hasyublished 
a  full-faced  cat's  head  in  jet.  The 
hare,  too,  as  it  occurs  on  the  coinage 
of  Messina,  was  probably  figured 
on  seal  stones.  Apocryphal  animals 
were  largely  in  vogue,  and  of  these 
the  quaint  forms  of  centaurs,  syrens, 
chimeras,  and  other  sylvicoli,  the 
three-headed  dog  of  the  Styx; 
Capricoms,  winged  horses  and 
8pninxes,§  were  all  portrayed  in 
nngs ;  but  the  sphinx,  from  the  com. 


*  The  horae  figures  on  very  early  Britiflh  coins. 

t  H  "xpc/Mrcffarra  c/SatrtXevtrifV. — Thuc.  Schol. 

X  In  the  poflsession  of  the  Elarl  of  Carlisle. 

§  Augustus*  sphinx,  or  rather  sphinxes,  for  ho  inherited  two  from  his  motlier's 

yoL.  Liii.  NO.  cccziy.  q 
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psratire  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
amongst  dismterred  stonee,  we  may 

Sesume  to  haye  been  more  in 
ihion  than  the  rest. 

Among  birds,  the  eagle,  of  which 
the  Ptolemies  and  Mints  of  Magna 
Grecia  were  so  prodigal,  was,  more- 
over, as  favourite  a  seal  at  Eome  as 
the  owl  was  at  Athens ;  doves  were 
both  a  pi^an  and  also  a  very  early 
Christian  device;  the  crow,  famed  in 
[Roman  augury;  cocks  and  quails, 
which  the  ancients  trained  to  ngbt,* 
together  with  the  stork,  which  was 
an  emblem  of  piety,t  occur  on 
many  ring-stones  readv  for  setting; 
dolphins,  with  or  without  a  rider, 
are  also  of  frequent  occurrence; 
but  fond  as  the  ancients  were  of 
fish  of  all  kinds,  pisces,  except  as  a 
Christian  device,  rarely  formed  the 
subject  of  gem  engraving.  De« 
scending  to  reptiles,  we  learn  that 
frogs  were  vrora,  since  it  is  known 
that  Mseoenas  used  to  seal  diplo« 
matic  documents  with  tbis  image, 
which  gave  the  receivers  a  cold 
ehiU;  and  as  we  are  told  that  his 
dispatches  generally  were  of  a  dis- 
agreeable kind,  and  related  mostly 
to  the  imposition  of  fines  and  taxes, 
men  had  good  reason  to  shudder,  or 
even  to  croak  over  them. 

Scarabei,  or  beetle  seals,  were 
much  worn  by  the  Egyptian  sol- 
diery; one  reason  for  this  custom, 
as  assigned  by  ^iian,  is  that  these 
insects  are  said  all  to  be  males ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  their  natural 


casing  of  armour  and  their  extreme 
pugnacity  render  them  the  fittest 
emblem  a  soldier  could  desire  or 
find  of  his  own  calling.  Engraved 
beetles  do  not  often  occur  out 
of  Egypt,  with  the  religion  of, 
which  country  they  are  identified. 
Butterflies,  emblematic  of  the  soul, 
are  sometimes  found  on  Greek  and 
Soman  gems;  flies,  locusts,  bees, 
and  cicads,  also  turn  up.  The 
ancients,  however,  seem  generally 
to  have  preferred  animals  that  re- 
quired reduction  to  the  necessary 
standard,  rather  than  insects  that 
might  be  represented  of  the  size  of 
life. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  frimished 
the  engraver,  though  more  sparingly 
than  the  animal,  with  appropriate 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
skiu.  The  Spartans  were  indebted 
to  old  worm-riddled  wood — Oprpni' 
^ara  Ta(vka  vw6  6pmviv  /3c/3p«»fi£m 
ols  ccr^/xryifoif— for  a  very  famous 
device  much  railed  at  by  dishonest 
housekeepers  1%  the  family  of  Cicero 
to  deer — -pois  ckiche,  tne  Italian 
pea ;  that  of  Florus  to  Jlos,  flower ; 
and  perham  the  families  of  the 
Eabii  and  Xentuli  to  faher,  a  bean, 
and  lenst  lentile,  for  their  seals. 
The  usefal  and  fine  arts  afforded  a 
very  large  contingent  of  devicefr^ 
many  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandly, carpenters'  tools,  &c. ;  thus 
C.  Malleolus  adopted  his  name- 
sake, a  hammer,  for  his  signet; 
while    anchors,  §    musical    instru- 


jewel  case,  acquired  much  and  no  good  notoriety  from  his  practice  of  leaving  one  of 
the  twain  with  his  &vonriteB,  Mecenas  and  Marc  Antony,  with  plenary  powcra 
to  affix  it  to  or  withhold  it  from  wliatever  edicts  or  other  state  documoDte  they 
pleased.  These  sphinxes  becoming  the  subjects  of  unpleasant  comment,  Augustus 
changed  them,  we  are  told,  for  the  bead  of  Alexander,  which  he  again  super- 
seded somewhat  later  by  his  own  effigy.  The  sigillary  fickleness  of  Augustus 
does  not  stand  alone  even  amongst  the  earlier  Caesars.  Galba>  who,  for  a  time, 
used  Augustus*  head  for  a  seal,  changed  it  afterwards  for  that  of  a  dog.  Other 
potentates  long  after  occasionallv  imitated  his  example  :  thus  Oovis  changed  the 
three  toads  hitherto  the  arms  of  France,  into  the  present  troU  fiewn  de  lyn;  and 
Witekund  the  Saxon,  like  Olovis,  on  his  conversion  to  ChrisUanxty,  adbpted  a 
white  in  place  of  a  black  horse. 

*  Both  birds   are  occasionaUy   seen  in  combat  on  Etruscan  vases,  and  in 
mosaics. 

f  Metellus  Pius  and  Antoninus  Pius  severally  adopted  a  stork  for  their  signet. 
X  irgoTov  fikv  ovv  ^v  AW*  vwoiiai  rijv  9vpaVf 
irot^vafikvauri  daxrvXtov  rpiuttoXov' 
"Svv  6"  ovroQ  aifTO^  (f  jc^rpiv^  ^{fpiTri^tiQ 

'B^a\l/afiivovc. — Aristoph.  Thesmoph.,  417,  &c. 

§  This  was  a  veiy    favourite    device    with  the   first  Christians,   intimating 

symbolically  the  security  and  rest  which  a  soul  enjoys  whilst  staid  on  the  hope  of 

a  better  life  to  come,  as  on  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast.       This  was  also  not 

an  unusual  pagan  device.     The  reason  of  its  adoption  by  the  Seleucide  was. 
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ment8,*trophie8,t  ftnd  acooutremen  ts 
of  war,  chariots,^  ships,  public  edi- 
fices, cities,  either  personified,  like 
Seme,  bj  a  female  with  turreted 
head,  or  actually  represented,  as 
Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews  during 
the  Babylonish  captiyity,§  hare 
made  their  way  down  to  us.  The 
heavenly  bodies  likewise,  in  all 
their  seyend  glories,  glow  either  in 
transparent  gems,  or  twinkle  in  a 
blue  sb^  of  lapis  lazuli.  These 
luminaries  are  sometimes  personi- 
fied, sometimes  representea  under 
their  own  form;||  at  others,  under 
such  figures  as  the  foUowing,  0 
9  ^  T  %^  And  to  conclude  this 
l»ief  notice  of  ring  devices,  we  may 
mention  that  caricatures,  legends,** 
texts,  toasts,  logogriphs,  and  names, 
sometimes  a  word,  or  even  initials,tt 
were  as  much  in  vogue  formerly  as 
th^  are  now.  « 

Stones  engraved  with  the  above 
devices  are  lor  the  most  part  oval, 
that  being  the  common  form  of  the 
Egyptian  scarabsus,   from   which 


all  other  annular  gems  were  derived. 
We  say  the  common  form,  beoaase 
the  Egyptian  scarabsras  assumae 
sometimes  a  long  oval,  at  others 
nearly  a  circular  u^axe ;  but  besides 
the  above,  some  very  ancient  rings 
occur,  which  are  square,  triangular* 
polygonal,  homed,  heart  or  trefoil- 
shaped,  and  like  a  horse's  shoe. 
The  engraved  surface  was  seldom 
flat,  but  retained  generally,  more 
especially  in  ineiBed  stones,  some 
traces  of  the  convexit<^  of  the  beetle's 
back,  thereby  affor£ng  the  artist 
greater  facihty  for  foreshortening 
his  figures.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
ancient  engraving,  that  in  relief 
eameo  (Gr.  yXvirrcjc^,  Latin,  joai^- 
tura)  is  much  rarer  than  the  incised 
intaglio  (Gr.  dvayXvirrue^,  Latin,  eif- 
latura.)  Both  cameos  and  intaglios 
were  anciently  mounted  aoooraing 
to  the  usual  methods  adopted  in  the 
present  day  generally — i,e.,  set  into 
a  fixed  bezu,  and  sometimes  into 
one  that  revolved  round  its  centre, 
so  as  to  expose  alternately  either 


according  to  a^  no  doubt,  very  veracious  legend — the  following : — Apollo  dropt  a 
ring,  with  an  anchor  engraved,  into  Selencos*  mother's  bed,  shortly  before  her 
accouchement.  The  discovery  of  so  signal  a  mark  of  his  favour  produced  first 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  lady's  nerves,  and  secondly  upon  her  son's  thigh,  which 
last  continued  to  be  transmitted  to  his  children's  children  for  many  generations. 


per  omnem 


Hanc  soboHs  seriem  natura  cucurrit  imago.' — Grot. 

*  Pofycrates'  famous  ring  represented  a  lyre. 

f  TImoleon  wore  one,  Pompey  and  SyUa  three  trophies ;  Galba  a  Victoiy  wifJi 
a  trophy. 

t  Pliny  was  only  one  of  many  who  showed  their  love  for  the  raoe-ooane  by 
adopting  a  higa  for  his  seal. 

§  Tbe  words  'It  I  forget  Jerusalem  in  my  mirth,  may  my  rig^t  hand  forget 
her  cunning,'  have  hem  supposed  to  be  allusive  in  the  speaker  to  a  ring  of  iSaa 
sort  worn  on  his  right  hand. 

II  Amphioo's  device  was  a  risiDg  son.  The  western  Locrians  adopted,  aoooidiog 
to  Strabo,  the  star  Hesperus. 

H  The  first  of  these  figures  is  supposed  to  represoit  the  (full)  face  of  the  sun ; 
the  second,  the  (profile  of  the)  moon  ;  the  third,  (the  scythe  of)  Saturn ;  the  fourth, 
the  (thunderbolt  of)  Jupiter ;  the  fifth  (the  lance  of)  Mars  ;  the  sixth  (the  looking- 
glasB  of)  YenuB ;  the  seventh  (the  ceuluceus  of)  Mercury.  Bings  bearing  such 
devices  always  evince,  according  to  Soaliger,  great  antiquity.  Apoilooius  received 
&om  an  Inmaa  sage  a  set  of  such  rings  ;  (me  for  every  day  in  the  week.  The 
anoients  knew  but  seven  metals — viz.,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  lead, 
and  tin,  and  represented  them  by  the  same  figures  as  those  which  designated  the 
planets.  As  astronomy  in  the  progress  of  time  brought  men  acquainted  with 
many  new  planets,  so  the  primary  number  of  seven  metals  has  oome  to  be  neaily 
squu^  within  the  ksttwo  centuries,  thus  should  it  come  into  £uhioa  again  to  re- 
present either  symboUcally,  it  must  be  by  a  much  augmented  series  of  symbols. 

**  Sometimes  it  was  a  Latin  motto,  like  Augustiu*  festina  lente ;  a  moral 
apothegm,  such  as  'know  thyself ;'  or  a  toast,  as  *health  to  the  pretty  Entycfae,' 
in  Grreek,  with  the  letters  in  relief. 

ft  As  the  well-known  J^ ,  supposed  to  be  of  Christian  origin  ;  but^  as  it  occurs 

on  coins  of  Probus,  who  was  not  a  ChrisUan,  and  in  inscriptions  anterior  to 
Chriiitianity,  it  was  probably  only  adopted  by  Christians,  who  found  it  convenient, 
as  while  it  was  a  recognised  8yinl>ol,  and  so  would  excite  no  jealousy,  it  was  also 
significant  to  them^  as  resolvable  into  the  initials  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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surface  to  yiew.*  These  settings 
were  generally  massive,  though  oo- 
casionailyt  care  was  taken  to  enclose 
a  transparent  stone  in  so  slight  a 
rim  of  gold  that  the  skin  of  the 
wearer  mifht  be  seen  through  it. 
All  rings  had  not  bezils,  the  en« 
graying  being  sometimes  trans- 
ferred to  the  metal  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  this  in  cabalistic 
rings  was  often  engraved  with  sym- 
bol! round  the  hoop.  The  make  of 
plain  alithic  rings  was,  from  the 
oldest  times,  what  it  now  is ;  some 
were  a  slight  hoop,  like  the  modem 
wedding-rmg,t  some  very  volumi- 
nous ;  and  or  these  a  few,  more 
'  showy  than  commodious,'§  were 
hollow;  others  were  massive,  and 
very  ponderous  ||—^(WMf era  gemmtB 
(Plmy).  Many  of  the  latter  may 
be  found  in  every  dactglotheoa  of 
ancient  gems. 

The  materials  employed  in  the 
composition  of  rings  were  extremely 
various ;  they  occur  not  only  of  one 
or  more  metals,  and  of  an  immense 
number  of  stones,  but  of  coral, 
ivory,  bone,  amber,  jet,  shell,  glass, 
wood,  coal,  poroelam,  and  even  of 
hair.  The  metals  used  in  their 
fabrication  were  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  and  the  mixed  metals,  bronze 
and  electrum.  Of  all  these,  gold 
and  bronze  rings  are  now  the  most 
abundant;  thou£[h  it  seems  probable, 
from    the    testmiony    of    ancient 


writers,  that  none  had  so  large  an 
issue  as  those  of  iron.  Whole  na- 
tions, as  the  Macedonians  and 
Spartans,  were  unacquainted  with 
any  other ;  the  ring-loving  Bomana 
wore  none  else  for  four  hundred 
years  after  they  became  a  people; 
and  long  after  the  introduction  of 
gold  rings,  the  slaves,  soldiers,  and 
women  of  the  State,  together  with  a 
large  body  of  the  citizens,  still  con- 
tinued to  wear  them.  It  is  true 
that,  as  compared  with  gold  or 
bronze  rings,  those  of  iron  are  now 
of  rare  occurrence ;  yet  when  it  is 
considered  how  extremely  liable 
this  metal  is  to  corrode,  and  how 
little  wrought  iron  has  actually 
reached  us,  the  number  yet  extant 
shows  that  the  adoption  of  them 
must  have  been  general.  Silver 
seals  are  rare,  and  were  worn  prin- 
cipally by  th^  emperors  at  Constan- 
tinople. Of  electrum  rings  we  have 
seen  no  specimen  whatever;  that 
they  were  used  is  certain,  for  Helio- 
dorus  speaks  of  a  very  massive  one, 
in  which  was  set  an  Ethiopic 
amethyst  as  large  as  a  'virgin's 
eye*  —  quantum  oculus  virginalis 
circumscrihit  et  occupat. 

In  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  one 
metal  only  was  employed  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  ring,  but  instances  are 
met  with  of  two  or  more  united  in 
the  same  annulus;  sometimes  the 
hoop  is   composed  of  two  metals. 


*  This  ia  the  mode  of  mounting  termed  a  giro  by  Italian  jewellers,  and  is  well- 
known  to  colleotors,  who  generally  prefer  it  to  a  more  massive  form.  Its  advan- 
tages are,  that  it  does  not  conceal  the  beauties  of  the  engraving  or  of  the  stone^ 
either  of  which  may  be  viewed  at  any  angle,  and  also  that  being  a  veiy  light  kind 
of  setting  it  is  comparatively  cheap,  three  scvdi^  or  about  thirteen  shillings,  being 
the  average  price  paid.  Dnlees  the  collector's  gema  are  set,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of 
losing  some  at  each  exhibition,  when,  as  all  know  to  their  cost,  they  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  slip  through  the  fingers  and  disappear. 

t  Pliny. 

X  The  Italians  occadonally  wear  ad  memoriam  rings,  which  consist  of  a  series 
of  hoops  looped  together,  so  that  by  dropping  one  or  more  off  the  finger,  the  rest 
remaining  in  niu,  the  wearer  is  perpetually  reminded  of  one  or  more  things  he 
may  intend  to  do.  The  ancients  merely  shifted  their  rings  for  this  purpose,  or 
wound  thread  round  the  hoop,  as  we  do  now —  *  Multum  enim  signa  faciunt  et  ex  alia 
memoria  venit  alia,  ut  quum  translatuB  anulus,  vel  iiligatus  commoneat  nos,  our  id 
fecerimus.' — Quintil. 

§  '  Yacui  ac  cavi  etaam  majorea  expectationes  quam  commoditates  pnesagiunt 
propterea  quod  majorem  molem  quam  gravitatem  habent.' — ^Artemidor. 

II  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Antiquities  of  E^rpt,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary 
and  interesting  one  in  the  possession  of  a  Frenchman  at  Cairo.  It  '  contained 
twenty  pounds'  worth  of  gold,'  and  '  consisted  of  a  massive  ring,  half  an  inch  in  its 
lai^est  diameter,  bearing  an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  the  devices  wer«  eneraved  one 
inch  long,  six-tenths  in  its  greatest^  and  four>tenths  in  its  smallest  breadUi ;  on  one 
face  was  the  name  of  King  Horns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  on  the  other  a  horn, 
with  the  legend  *Lord  of  strength,'  referring  to  the  monarch  ;  on  one  side  was  a 
scorpioui  and  on  the  other  a  crocodile. 
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wlule  the  bezil  is  of  a  third  kind ; 
thus  iron  rings  turn  up  with  silver  or 
gold  bezil,  and  what  is  much  more 
remarkable,  a  silver  and  even  an 
iron  bezil  is  sometimes  inserted 
into  a  gold  ring.  Occasionally  a 
baser  metal,  as  iron  or  bronze,  was 
coated  (as  in  the  forged  consular 
coinB,foilerati,  of  B«publican  Some) 
with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  of  which 
rings  there  remain  not  a  few  extant 
specimens. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sum  up  the 
ftdl  number  of  stones  operated  upon 
bvthe  engraver,  but  oi  Pliny's  long 
alphabet  of  gems,  few,  owing  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  ancient  authors,  can 
now  be  made  out  with  any  certainty. 
The  same  gem  is  often  described 
under  a  variety  of  aliases ;  and  again, 
stones  are  sometimes  confoimded, 
which,  except  in  hue  and  transpa- 
rency, have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon. It  seems,  however,  not  impro- 
bable from  the  large  legacy  of  these 
valuables  left  to  us  by  the  ancient 
world,  that  they  knew  most,  if  not 
all,  the  precious  stones  which  we  call 
gems,  par  excellence,  and  set  them 
in  rings  as  we  do,  though  generally 
uncut,  for  thev  considered  a  fine  gem 
susceptible  or  injury,  but  incapable 
of  improvement,  by  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  artist,  and  therefore  con- 
tented themselves  with  exercising 
their  ingenuity  upon  beautiful  but 
less  costly  minerals  (Pliny).  Of  all 
ring  stones  the  cornelian  (which  the 
Muse  of  Menander  celebrates  by 
the  side  of  the  emerald)  was  in  com- 
monest use,  and  afler  it  the  jasper, 
agate,  and  onyx,  to  which  last,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Claudius 
Caesar  and    Scipio  Africanus,  the 


Boman  world  gave  its  adhesion; 
since  of  all  the  above  stones  (though 
they  in  a  certain  degree  possess  the 
same  merit)  it  stamped  the  cleanest 
impression  without  any  adhesion  to 
the  wax. 

These  stones,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Clarke,  Montfaucon, 
and  others,  form  the  major  part  in 
all  collections,  public  and  private, 
and  their  statement  is  i>erfectly  con- 
sonant to  our  own  experience.  Other 
engraved  stones  of  not  un frequent 
occurrence  in  cabinets,  are  the  ^een 
semi-transparent  plasma — emerald- 
root,  as  it  IS  sometimes  called — the 
grey  niccolo,  which  is  a  variety  of 
onyx,  and  rock  crvstals,  variously 
tinted.  Some  of  these  stones  were 
not  set  into  bezils,  but  were  them- 
selves hollowed  out  to  form  the 
ring. 

Anule  qui  mistis  etiam  spectare  metallis, 
Unaqut  quern  totam  gemaia  cavata  facit 
(Grot). 
Amber,  too,  and  jet  (which  was 
formerly  considered  ripe  amber  as 
black  olives  succeed  to  green) ;  glass, 
so  artistically  coloured   and   tem- 

Sered  that,  as  Pliny,  in  teaching 
ow  to  make  out  factitious  gems, 
ingenuously  confesses  it  would  fre- 
quently elude  detection ;  ivory  from 
tne  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus ;  horn 
from  the  hoofs  of  the  great  northern 
beast  called  Alcen,  or  of  the  wild 
ass  (Artemidorus);  coral,  which  was 
more  highly  thought  of  formerly 
than  now ;  shells,  cannel  coal,  wood, 
as  of  the  Sycamorue  ficus,  &c. ;  and 
finally,  porcelain,  which  Wilkinson 
reports  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
plebecite  of  old  Thebes,  were  simi- 
larly wrought  up  into  rings. 


TO  AN  ANTIQUE. 

(figure  of  a  WINOSD  BOT,    ASLXEF.) 

LOVELY  Boy !  how  calm  thou  sleepest. 
Yet  thy  slumber 's  not  the  deepest. 
Half-folded  only  are  thy  wings ; 
And  thy  limbs,  half-stretch  d,  half-bent. 
In  easy,  graceful  languishment. 
Tell  that  with  all  airy  things. 
Birds,  sprites,  and  men's  imaginings, 
Through  the  yielding  element. 
In  a  moment's  flash  awake, 
Thou  thy  soaring  way  couldst  take ! 
So  lightly,  boy,  thou  slumberest, 
The  rose  leaves  dropp'd  upon  thy  breast 
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Kot  80  soon  are  scattered, 

Kor  the  lake's  fair  mirror  shattered 
By  rustling  breezes,  as  thy  rest 
By  words  outspoken  ;  ^et  thy  dreaming 
Is  of  things  of  heavenliest  seeming^- 
All  that's  brightest,  best,  and  fairest. 
All  that  on  our  earth  is  rarest, 

And  boy,  thy  sleep 

Is  not  BO  deep 
But  that  present  things  are  blending 

With  thy  beatific  vision ; 
Earth  her  choicest  gifts  is  sending 

To  meet  thee  in  my  fields  elysian — 
As  o'er  thy  cheek  the  west  wind  plays, 
Memory  tells  of  halcyon  days ; 
The  fragrance  of  the  roses  round  thee 
In  a  happy  spell  has  bound  thee ; 
The  trilling  lark,  the  murmuring  stream* 
Awake  thee  not,  but  in  thy  dream 
Thou  the  melody  art  feeling ; 

And  though  'twould  seem  thine  eye  is  hid 

From  li^ht,  yet  through  its  drooping  lid 
The  Bunshme  soft  is  stesding. 
But  vainly  clouds  are  o'er  it  hovering. 
Shadows  cannot  pierce  that  covering. 

Ah,  happy  boy. 
Such  slumber  to  be  taking : 

Nought  but  joy, 
Half  in  slumber,  half  in  waking, 
Thou  from  earth  and  Heaven  dost  borrow. 
To  joy  awake— -asleep  to  sorrow. 
Ah  I  just  like  thee  Love  doth  seem. 
Living  in  a  long  day-dream, 
Gathering  from  what's  earthly  real, 
Enough  to  deck  his  soul's  ideal ; 
But  he  one  day  must  have  his  waking, 
And  find  his  aiiy  visions  breaking ; 
Such  doom  can  never  thee  befall ; 
Fast  lock'd  in  happy  mapc  thrall. 
Which  nor  chance  nor  change  can  sever, 
Thou  art  bound  to  sleep  for  ever  I 

Twice  ten  hundred  years  have  flown. 

Since  first  thy  form  on  earth  was  known ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  Hving  men 

Have  slept  and  woke  and  slept  since  then ; 

The  artist  of  that  wondrous  land 

Where  art's  chief  prodi^es  were  plann'd. 

When  he  with  his  cunnmg  hand, 

Thy  sleeping,  waking  form  had  moulded. 

With  thy  pmions  scarcely  folded. 

And  thy  limbs  half-streteh'd,  half-bent. 

In  luxurious  languiahment. 

In  hiB  teeming  mncy  meant 

Thou  shouldst  seem  to  wake  at  will-- 

So  thou  seem'st,  yet  sleepest  still. 

Ever  sleeping,  waking  ever. 

Such  the  fancy's  brignt  endeavour, 

Such  the  sculptor's  shaping  skill— > 

Thou  lovely,  lasting  miracle ! 

K.  N.  S. 
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ON  OBTHOGEAPHY. 
To  the  Rev,  Augustus  Jisssopp. 


DEAJl  SIR,— I  have  red  atten- 
tively and  with  interest  the 
observations  on  orthography  which 
you  have  done  me  me  honor  to 
send  to  me.  Different  authors  have 
given  different  reasons  for  varying. 
Southey  told  me,  when  he  visited 
me  last  at  Clifton,  now  some  twenty 
years  since,  that  it  would  ruin  him 
to  s^ll  right,  for  that  fifW  copies 
of  his  book  would  never  sell.  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  not  inferior  even  to 
Archbishop  Whately  in  purity  of 
style  and  correctness  of  thought, 
had  the  courage  to  follow  my />re- 
terites  and  participles  and  other 
words.  In  my  Last  Fruits  off  an 
Old  Tree  1  have  added  high  autho- 
rities. In  fact  I  never  have  spelt 
differently  from  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen now  flourishing,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  without  such  or 
without  analogy.  Our  language 
was  first  corrupted  by  the  JSupku- 
ists:  it  had  reacht  perfection  under 
the  compilers  of  our  Church  ser- 
vice. It  fell  prostrate  in  the  slip- 
perinesa  of  filth  about  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when  every 
gentleman  wisht  it  to  be  thought 
tnat  he  had  been  an  exile  for  nis 
adherence  to  rojralty  so  long  as  to 
have  forgotten  his  mother  tongue. 
Authors,  if  not  menials,  were  de- 
pendents, and  pickt  up  from  under 
their  tables  the  crumbs  of  their 
puf-paste.  Cowley  and  Dryden, 
and  South  himself,  were  richly  slo- 
venly. The  sublime  sanctitude  of 
Milton  was  as  pure  in  utterance  as 
in  thought:  he  never  was  seized 
hj  the  prevalent  influenza ;  he  never 
went  into  places  where  it  could  be 
caught.  Bacon,  Balei^  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  De  Foe,  are  leadera 
sermone  pedestri  ;  but  they  differed 
in  the  spelling  of  several  words. 

The  Frenon  were  no  less  am- 
bitious of  polishing  their  language 
than  their  manners.  Montaigne 
and  Charron  had  been  contented 
with  homely  simplicity;  Madame 
de  Sevign^  and  ifenage,  not  for- 
getting simplicitv,  added  grace. 
Even  these,  and  Kochefoucault,  and 
La  Bruyiere,  and  Le  Sage,  left 
room  for  a  slight  interiiniation  by 
Voltaire.  Fnn^ou  the  king  was 
Aeperated  from  Fran^ais  the  people. 


whom  he  taught  abo  to  write  aiiMat 
and  aimtdent. 

Sir,  you  quote  a  learned  gentle- 
man who  reproves  his  son  for  '  ill 
orthography.  Now  what  is  ill" 
orthography  but  ill-right-spelling  f 
You  tell  me  that  we  no  longer  use 
ill  as  an  adjective.  Then  ill  is  ill- 
used.  But  do  we  not  constantly 
say  '  on  ill  terms  ;  an  ill  turn ;  an 
ill  recompense  P'  In  the  very  same 
line  you  continue  'nor  insert  do.* 
Surely  we  do  insert  it  when  we 
answer  a  question,  and  when  we 
desire  to  express  a  feeling  intensely: 
such  as,  '  Ido  hope ;  I  do  love  ;  I 
do  trade.'  In  the  next  line  you  ob- 
ject to  tk,  as  final  letters  of  the 
present  tense  and  third  persout 
where  s  is  usual.  Generally  such 
a  termination  should  be  avoided, 
but  never  or  rarely  when  the  next 
word  begins  with  s.  A  writer  than 
whom  lew  are  more  fashionable, 
Sir  Lytton  Bnlwer,  reverses  this 
rule,  even  in  prose. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  dissent 
from  your  proposition  that-- 

'  There  is  no  one  who  would 
dream  of  altering  a  great  writer's 
language,  yet  we  expect  to  find  the 
spelling  of  the  new  t)Ook  somewhat 
dmerent  from  that  of  the  old.' 

Scholars  and  soimd  laborious 
critics  have  been  careful  in  col- 
lating the  editions  of  both  ancient 
and  more  recent  authors.  Aulua 
Gellius  tells  us  that  Virgil  wrote 
the  same  word  differently;  and 
Heine,  his  editor,  has  observed  it  in 
the  text.  Virgil  wrote  but  twenly 
years  after  Catullus,  yet,  altho  they 
were  of  the  same  province  and 
neighbourhood,  their  spelling  was 
unhke.  Vir^pl  never  wrote  quoi, 
as  Catullus  did ;  and,  altho  he  wrote 
vernacularly  in  a  pastoral*  he  did  not 
write  quo^m,  but  eujum,  Catullus 
used  the  language  of  Cicero  and 
Cssar;  VirgO  tbAt  of  Augustus  and 
his  court.  Gilbert  Wakefield  has 
been  sedulous  in  recovering  the 
style  of  Lucretius.  Fortunately 
we  possess  the  comedies  of  Terence 
and  of  Plautus ;  treasuresof  Latinity, 
held  sacred  by  the  great  conqueror 
and  the  great  orator.  There  we  see 
the  very  handwriting  of  the  Scipios 
and  the  Ghracchi. 
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I  mucli  commend  the  late  pub- 
lisher of  Milton's  works  for  ob- 
serving his  authography.  The  same 
had  been  done  by  the  jadieious 
Tyrwhitt  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer : 
and  Spenser  too,  some  time  before, 
had  been  thought  as  capable  of 
spelling  as  Dyche.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  Paradise  Lost  was  never 
seen  in  print  by  the  writer.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  he  had  ordered 
his  daughter  to  observe  the  speUing 
of  a  few  particular  words,  such  as 
*  sovran,*  in  which  he  adopted  the 
Italian  type,  preferably  to  the 
French,  fiy  analogy  he  would  have 
written  'foren/  whose  e  and  i  are 
yagabondfi  and  ille^timate. 

A  dandy  and  dilettante  in  tight 
letters  threw  his  feather  up  into  the 
air  lioping  it  might  fall  on  me  and 
crush  me.  He  represented  an  ig- 
norant clown  writina  the  word 
'  foren.*  Now  certainly  both  clown 
and  dandy,  as  well  as  we  who  are 
neither,  are  accustomed  to  pro- 
flounce  it  aHke,  however  we  may 
speU  it. 

You  propose  the  question  — 
'  whether  in  altering  the  spelling  of 
old  books,  we  are  doing  right  or 
wrong  P'  To  me  it  appears  decided 
by  the  authoritv  of  Tyrwhitt  the 
judge  and  hy  the  verdict  of  pub- 
lishers the  jury.  Well  may  you 
ask— *  Does  not  common-sense  re- 
volt against  Tillotson's  alterations 
of  Barrow,  to  make  him  more  elo' 
quent  V  Change  of  spelling  can  pro- 
auce  no  such  enect ;  and  it  is  laugh- 
able to  think  of  Tillotson  working 
such  a  miracle.  I  do  not  join  you 
in  .your  reprehension  of  Words- 
worth for  modernizing  Chaucer; 
because  there  arc  many  who  cannot 
comprehend  that  admirable  poet's 
Tersification,  in  which  the  mute  e, 
as  in  the  French,  is  prolonged  and 
Bounded.  Wordsworth  is  a  poet  of 
high  merit,  but  neither  of  the  same 
kind  nor  of  the  same  degree  as 
Chaucer.  He  could  no  more  have 
written  the  Canterbury  Tales,  nor 
any  poetry  so  diversihed,  than  he 
could  have  written  the  Paradise 
Lost,  the  Sampson  Agonistes,  the 
Allegro,  the  Penseroso,  the  Sonnet 
to  Cromicell,  or,  that  sublimest  of 
psalms  in  sonnet  form,  the  Invoca- 
tion  to  God  on  his  Murdered  Saints 
in  Piedemont. 

Again,  'Is  it  not  perilous,*  you 
ask,   'to  let  your  spelling  change 


with  every  generation  P*  Yes  in- 
deed ;  therewr  I  would  set  my  foot 
against  these  changes  as  they  are 
rolling  on  and  accumulating :  I 
would  gamer  the  old  grain,  and 
thrash  out  and  winnow  the  last 
year's. 

You  bring  forward  for  notice 
some  instances  of  reduplication  in 
the  vowels. 

The  best  writers  of  earlier  date 
seldom  reduplicate  them  :  ea  and 
ei  and  ie  are  unusual.  You  '  put  it 
to  the  mass  of  writers,'  even  among 
ourselves,  whether  they  would  wish 
to  have  their  own  punctuation  pre- 
served in  their  prmted  works.  I 
know  httle  about  the  *  mass  of  wri- 
ters '  or  their  Tidshes ;  I  can  only 
say  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
those  who  are  not  '  the  mass  '  have 
complained  to  me  that  theirs  was 
not  preserved;  Southey,  in  par- 
ticular, and  our  English  Thucydides, 
the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
In  punctuation  we  differ  from  all 
the  writers  in  the  world.  Wo  think 
we  are  unsafe  without  a  sentinel  on 
each  side  of  perhaps,  of  too,  of  how- 
ever,  &c.  In  fact,  where  *  tiie  mass* 
is  standing  too  many  stops  *stop 
the  way:'  every  sixth  or  seventh 
might  be  well  dismist. 

I  have  gone  farther  into  this  sub- 

1'ect  than  any  of  my  countrymen 
lave  gone  before :  whether  in  a  right 
direction  will  be  decided  by  another 
age.  In  the  present  I  have  been 
bespattered  by  the  heavy  and  blun- 
dering tramp  of  loose  wooden  shoes ; 
but  the  dirt  soon  dries.  I  call  upon 
no  one  to  follow  me,  but  to  be  obe- 
dient, as  I  have  been,  (however  im- 
perfectly) to  grave  authority,  and 
never  recalcitrate  against  strict 
analogy. 

Hooted  at  by  *  children  of  a  larger 
growth,'  who  ought  to  have  been 
going  to  school,  but  who  are  likely 
to  be  late  before  they  get  there,  I 
walk  quietly  on,  undisturbed  in  my 
reflections,  and  remembering  that 
Prometheus  was  neither  bound  by 
pygmies  nor  lacerated  by  sparrows. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  finding 
that  I  have  far  exceeded  my  limits, 
I  beg  permission  to  call  the  pubUo 
attention  to  your  remarks,  which 
will  carry  more  wei>;ht  than  what  I 
have  brought  forward  in  several  of 
my  Imaginary  Conversations, 
Believe  me  your  obliged 

Waltbb  Sava-gb  Laiydob. 
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MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 


THOUGH  the  present  war  is  in 
a  great  measure  on  account  of 
Moldo-Wallachia,  yet  these  pro- 
vinces, lying  as  they  do  5ut  of  the 
beaten  tracK,  are  but  little  known 
in  France  and  England.  Few 
English  travellers  had  visited  them 
previously  to  the  war,  and  since  that 
time  few  oesides  officers  attached  to 
the  Turkish  army  have  added  to 
the  former  number,  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  these 
persons  were  not  likely  to  add  to  the 
little  which  was  known  in  Europe 
of  Moldo-Wallachia. 

To  what  race  the  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces  belong  is  not  clearly 
known,  and  their  language,  that 
first  test  of  nationality,  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  a  patois  or 
bastard  Italian,  whereas  it  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  departed  less 
from  the  parent  Latin  than  Italian, 
or  the  otner  Eomance  languages. 
Disguised  as  it  lonji;  has  been  by 
the  Slav  alphabet,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  claim  should  not  have  been 
heard  ;  moreover,  the  language  has 
been  unnecessarily  burdened  with 
Slav  words,  for  which  Latin  equiva- 
lents exist  in  the  Bouman.  Many  of 
these  Slavonic  words  are,  however, 
only  in  use  in  the  large  towns;  in  the 
country  the  peasants  speak  a  much 
purer  language.  The  introduction 
of  the  Slav  words  is  owing  to  the 
ritual  having  been  in  the  Slavonic 
language,  and  the  Slavonic  words 
arc  principally  such  as  have  a  reli- 
gious meaning.  For  some  time  a 
movement  has  been  goine  forward 
to  purify  the  language,  and  the  Sla- 
vonic words  have  been  eliminated, 
and  are  now  replaced  by  the  Itou- 
man,  or  by  a  Latin  word.  The  in- 
troduction  of  Slavonic  dates  from 
the  Council  of  Florence  in  1430,  at 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  provinces 
to  the  Latin  Church.  This  attempt 
was  resisted,  and  was  followed  up 
bv  the  substitution  of  the  Cyrillian 
alphabet  for  the  Bouman  letters, 
and  all  the  Latin  papers  and  manu- 
scripts were  burned.  The  ritual 
was  no  longer  read  in  Latin  or  in 
Bouman  but  in  Slav,  and  most  of 


the  books  were  written  in  Slavonic, 
which  neither  the  clergy  nor  the 
people  understood.  This  revolution 
was  naturally  followed  by  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition;  and  it 
is  only  about  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
language  of  the  country  was  again 
re-established  in  the  churches,  and 
the  ritual  again  read  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

The  alphabet  is  now  very  much 
modified,  and  but  few  of  the  Cyril- 
lian letters  remain,  and  as  these  are 
necessanr  for  the  Slav  words  only, 
they  will  probably  shortly  disappear, 
along  witn  many  of  those  harsh  in- 
truders into  a  Latin  tongue. 

Another  check  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Koiunan  language  and 
literature  is  to  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Greek  Hospodars,  who 
misgoverned  and  oppressed  the 
country  for  a  period  of  a  hundred 
years.  Under  their  influence  Greek 
was  universally  studied,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Latin ;  the  country  was  de- 
luged with  Greek  schoolmasters, who 
succeeded  in  becoming  as  unpopular 
as  the  Fanariot  Hospodars.  The 
reaction  against  Greek  and  the 
Greeks  has  been  very  strong ;  the 
study  of  Greek  has  almost  ceased, 
and  the  Greeks  are  perhaps  more 
hated  in  Moldo-Wallachia  than  in 
any  other  country  where  they  are 
known.  The  feehng  with  regard  to 
the  Greeks  is  contmually  snowing 
itself,  and  finds  its  expression  at  the 
theatre,  among  other  places.  Several 
of  the  national  plays  are  full  of  ridi- 
cule of  the  Greeks,  of  which  the 
following  extract  may  be  taken  as 
an  example. 

THE  RUSTIC  MARBIAGE. 

Represented  at  Yassij,  February  3,  1848. 

By  B.  Alsxandbi. 

Alrko  {thepiipil). 
Good  evening,  good  evening, 
A  bad  day  to  you. 
Friend,  what  newF  ?• 
Bread  and  salad. 

Gaitanis  (tJie  Greek  tchoolnatter,   lit 
mispronounces  the  Bouman  words), 
I  will  break  your  ears 
Since  you  have  shot  at  me  with  a 

gun* 


*  Allusion  to  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  modem  as  of  the  ancient  Greeks  for 
news,  and  to  the  parsimony  of  their  mode  of  living. 
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And  have  caused  a  great  fright 
To  the  valiant  Palikar. 

Aleko  and  Fbakz  (the  servant) 
together,  laughing. 
Alas  for  the  unhappy  teacher, 
I  see  him  scolding. 
And  his  eyes  inflamed 
And  his  nose  reddened. 

Gaitaios. 
What  blasphemy. 
What  Yanissaiy's  conduct ; 
Oh  God  I  I  die  of  spite, 
I  am  bursting  with  rage. 

SCE27S  III. 
KUBIOS  GAITAinS. 

Get  along,  get  along,  unblushing 
blackguards,  ^ey  have  quite  put  me 
out  of  gear  1  Ouf.  In  what  times  are 
we  living.  The  blackguard  children, 
they  take  to  laughing  at  learned  men* 

It  is  gone,  that  pleasant  time, 
When  a  Greek  teacher. 
Armed  with  a  great  rod. 
Expounded  publicly 
Aritiimetic, 


With 


gnan 


mar. 


And  history 

Here  and  there. 

But  now  the  world  is  getting  bad. 

And  we  have  remained  as  laughing- 

stocks; 
For  the  children  without  fear 
Bap  us  on  the  noses. 

Formerly  when  I  entered  Uie  school 
with  frowning  eyebrows,  all  the  children 
trembled  like  willows — ^like  the  rod, 
which  swung  over  their  heads  :  and 
when  I  had  once  said,  silence,  devils ! 
you  could  not  hear  a  whisper.  Then 
when  I  called  some  one  to  say  his  lesson 
seventy  devils  entered  into  him. 
{Imitating  a  Greek  teacher  in  a 
achool-rootn.) 

Here,  Burduzane,  come  here. 

{IvMtating  the  Mchoolhoy)  —  At  your 
orders,  schoolmaster. 

Come  here,  my  boy,  how  many  parts 
of  speech  are  there? 

The  parts  of  speech fifteen. 

Fifteen  •  -  -  may  you  diefifteen  times, 
booby.  And  I  used  to  begin  to  cut  him 
tip  with  the  rod,  catch  it,  catch  it,  till 
he  learned  how  many  parts  of  speech 
there  are ;  for 

Then  the  rod  on  his  back, 
ri/irrw,  tvotuq,  explained  to  him, 
And  the  bastinado  to  his  feet 
Taught  him  clearly  through  the  soles 

Arithmetic, 

With  grammar, 

And  history 

Here  and  there. 


But  now  the  world  is  growing  bad. 
And  we  have  remained  as  laughing- 

stocks ; 
For  the  children  without  fear 
Kap  us  over  the  nose. 

It  is  for  this  that  locusts  come  into 
the  country,  for  this  reason  the  com 
and  maize  does  not  grow.  But  what  am 
I  standing  here  for,  talking  of  maize, 
when  Ilenutza  is  being  married  ?  Ah, 
Kyrie  Eleison,  she  is  to  be  married  to 
another,  a  rustic,  and  I  remain  with 
tears  on  my  moustaches  !  I  who  love 
her  like  my  two  eyes ! — I  who  have 
ruined  myself  in  treating  her  to  carooba 
and  halva  of  Adrianople.  But  no !  bro- 
ther Trochinus,  no  !  Lady  Ilenutza !  it 
shall  not  be  as  you  calculate — ^for  I  too 
am  here — and  I  do  not  let  any  rustic  blow 
upon  my  soup.  No,  brother  Trochin  ! 
you  owe  me  five  hundred  piastres,  since 
this  winter,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  me  my 
little  money  now,  now,  quickly,  at  once^ 
at  once,  I  will  put  an  execution*  on 
you,  and  I  prevent  your  marriage,  {ffe 
tapt  at  the  dow  of  Trochin,)  Here 
Trochin,  Trochin ;  hey,  come  here. 

This  feeling  against  the  Greeks 
is  by  no  means  of  recent  growth. 
It  is  not  altogether  due  only  to  the 
misgovemment  of  the  Fanariote, 
but  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  personal  charaister  of 
the  Greeks ;  for  we  find  in  1669, 
a  chrysobul  of  Hospodar  Jolm 
Badu  Leon,  ordering  the  expulsion 
of  the  Greeks  from  Wallachia,  on 
account  of  the  usury  and  extortion 
practised  by  them  among  the 
peasants,  and  their  intrigues  in  all 
departments  of  the  State.  The 
same  chrysobul  forbids  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  Wallachian 
monasteries  to  Greek  purposes,  such 
as  the  Greek  monasteries  on  Mount 
Athos,  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  other 

E laces.  The  Fanariot  Hospodars 
owever  restored  to  the  Greek 
monks  the  revenues  of  the  Bouman 
monasteries.  This  lasted  till  1822, 
when  the  Princes  Grregou*e  Ghika 
and  Jean  Stourdza  protested  against 
the  alienation  of  the  revenues  of 
the  monasteries;  the  Porte  by  a 
firman  oblieed  the  Greek  monks  to 
surrender  &em,  and  the  State  reco- 
vered its  own. 

In  1828  the  Susfiian  occupation 
brought  with  it  the  Greek  monks, 
who  continued  to  enjoy  a  greater 
or  a  less  proportion  of  these  re- 


*  An  execution  in  Wallachia  means  quartering  soldiers  on  a  debtor;  they  live  at 
free  quarters  till  he  pays.     This  is  a  Russian  custom. 
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yenues  till  1848,  when  the  National 
Grovemment  was  again  able  to 
apply  them  to  the  national  pur- 
poses for  which  they  had  been  on- 
ffinally  designed  by  their  founders. 
This  Government  was  suppressed  by 
the  Hussians,  and  the  Greek  monks 
once  more  entered  into  their  abusive 
enjoyment  of  these  revenues.  Tbis 
question,  so  long  disputed,  is  a^ain 
at  this  moment  under  discussion, 
and  efforts  are  being  made,  espe- 
cially in  Moldavia,  to  recover  these 
revenues  for  the  State,  which  stands 
in  great  need  of  them  for  works  of 
public  utility.  Of  course  the  Greek 
monks  and  the  Kussian  agents  and 
IMirtisans  are  making  equal  exer- 
tions  to  prevent  these  monies  from 
being  diverted  from  Mount  Athos 
aod  the  other  Greek  monasteries; 
and  the  interest  Bussia  has  in  the 
matter  is  easily  understood,  since  all 
the  money  carried  to  the  treasury  of 
these  monasteries  serves  to  furmer 
the  intrigues  of  the  Hetairists  and 
Bussian  propagandists  in  Turkey. 

The  revival  of  Bouman  literature 
began  with  J.  Vacareses ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  and  his  grandson. 
George  Lazar,  a  Transylvanian,  was 
the  fimst  who  opened  a  school  for  the 
Bouman  language :  in  1816  he 
opened  one  at  St.  Sava,  at  Bukarest. 
Fetro  Mayor  was  the  first  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
language,  which  had  so  long  been 
ocMkfined  to  the  country  people  only. 
He  adopted  the  Latin  characters,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  the  origin  of  the 
Moldo-Wallaohians  (Deipre  tnce* 
putul  Bumdnilor),  and  another  on 
the  origi|i  of  the  language ;  he  also 
adopted  the  etymologic^  orthogra- 
phy. Latin  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  Greek,  and  is  very  generally 
studied  as  the  basis  of  the  national 
tongue.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  Slavonic 
words  for  which  Booman  equiva- 
lents exist,  especially  such  as  are  not 
only  foreign  to  the  language,  but 
are  also  politically  distasteful  from 
their  signification,  such  as  tchin,  the 
Bussian  for  rank,  grade;  tekinste, 
honour,  esteem.  There  is  naturally 
much  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  men  of  letters,  and  even  some 
opposition  to  an^  change.  A  lite* 
rary  journal  printed  at  Yassy  dis- 

Sates  the  Bussian  pretension  that 
lav  forms  the  basis,  or    even  an 


equal  part,  of  the  language,  and 
describes  the  language  as  composed 
in  the  following  proportions;  viz., 
six-tenths  of  the  words  Latin,  two- 
tenths  Slav,  and  two-tenths  of  Hun- 
garian, Turirish,  and  Greek.  The 
writer  on  the  subject  in  this 
paper  objects  to  an  undue  elimi- 
nation of  words,  which  have  taken 
root  and  become  naturalized  among 
the  people,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  eood  observation:— 
'And  I  would  not  wish  to  see 
in  the  books  of  my  country  the 
words,  pol,  prikaz,  predlojenie,  let, 
Upon,  kir,  and  dele  . . .  when  I  can 
equally  employ  the  Bouman  words, 
jumetate,  porouke,  propunere,  au, 
dare,  Domn,  Incrare .  .  .  Also  I  can- 
not bear  to  hear  in  the  Bouman 
country,  Boumans  saying  or  writ- 
ing— He  has  given  a  'petitiune  la 
acLbistntiune.'  when  a  Bouman 
could  very  well  say  as  a  Bouman, 
he  has  giVen  a  'cirere  la  drese- 
torie ;'  or, '  fula  inpiedb  plezirurik,' 
instead  of  the  correct  expression, 
'  calca  iu  picioare  plaoerile.' ' 

The  writer  goes  on  to  instance 
several  languages,  and  among  them 
French,  English,  and  Italian, 
which  are  composed  of  other  lan- 
^ages,  and  which  have  completely 
mcorporated  and  assimilated  the 
foreign  words  they  have  adopted 
from  their  neighbours. 

Eliade  Bodmeses,  a  pupil  of  Lazar, 
has  done  a  great  deal  towards  for* 
warding  the  progress  of  Bouman 
literature ;  but  he  has  unfortunately 
fallen  into  the  most  extravitfant 
exaggeration,  tendingto  change  Bou- 
man into  Latin,  or  somethmg  in- 
tended for  it.  It  is  in  Moldavia 
especially  that  progress  has  been 
made:  there  the  Hospodar  Alex- 
ander Ghika  has  encouraged  men  of 
letters,  and  has  installed  M.  Laurian 
in  a  professorship  at  Yassy.  Lau« 
rian  is  a  Bouman  of  Wallacnia,  from 
which  province  he  was  banished ;  he 
then  resided  in  Transjlvania  and  at 
Vienna,  where  he  distmguished  him- 
self by  his  philological  labours: 
and  owing  to  these  he  was  sum- 
moned,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Ghika,  to  Yassy,  where  he  de- 
servedly holds  a  high  place  in  the 
public  estimation. 

In  Wallachia,  Yacaresco,  Alexan- 
dresoo,  Bolentineano,  Boliak,  and 
Cretzianu,  are  the  chief  of  the  mo- 
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dem  poets.  In  Moldavia,  Alex- 
andri  may  fairly  claim  the  first 
place  among  ail  these  modem 
poets;  he  has  also  written  several 
plays  for  the  National  Theatre,  in 
which  ho  has  satirized  the  prevail- 
ing vices  and  corruption.  Among 
the  prose  writers,  £ozalniciano  and 
Baliesco  are  the  most  deserving  of 
mention.  Kozalniciano  wrote  a 
history  of  the  two  provinces  in 
French  in  his  younger  days:  he 
has  long  since  made  amende  ho- 
norable for  tlie  Kussian  spirit  in 
which  this  history  is  written. 

The  Eoumans,  separated  from 
Europe  by  Austrian  cordons  and 
E.ussian  quarantines,  have  not  only 
suffered  from  the  ignorance  in  which 
Europe  has  remained  with  regard  to 
the  language  of  this  interesting 
nationality,  but  they  have  also  to 
complain  of  having  been  misrepre- 
sented by  nations  who  have  fancied 
that  by  so  doing  they  were  serving 
their  own  iflterests.  In  a  recent 
pamphlet,  the  Poles  openly  advo- 
cated the  exchange  by  Austria  of 
Gallicia  for  these  provinces :  and 
Sadyk  Pasha,  in  a  novel  written  in 
Pohsh  several  years  back,  called 
KirjaUi  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish imder  the  title  of  The  Moslem 
and  the  Chfnstian,  has  done  the 
Koumans  but  very  scant  justice. 
This  novel  is  good  as  a  novel, 
and  several  of  the  characters,  es- 
pecially the  Arnaut  Mikhalaiki 
and  a  Pasha  of  Widdin,  are  well 
drawn ;  but  it  is  defective  in  his- 
torical fidelity.  Tudor  Vladimir- 
esco's  insurrection  was  against  the 
Fanariots  and  Ypsilanti,  and  in 
support  of  the  Turks  ;  and  this  is 
not  the  impression  to  be  gathered 
from  Kirjali.  The  Boyanna  Eu- 
doxia,  moreover,  exists  only  in  the 
romance,  for  Yladimiresco  was  a 
man  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not 
well  known  who  his  mother  was. 
But  the  Koumans  have  just  cause 
of  complaint,  that,  in  a  novel,  half 
of  the  scenes  of  which  are  placed  in 
Wallachia,  the  author  not  only 
passes  over  in  silence  the  existence 
of  a  Latin  race,  but  studiously  seeks 
to  convey  the  idea  that  Wallachia 
is  a  Slavonic  country,  and  praises 
the  Slavonic  ritual  used  in  the  Wal- 
lachian  service ;  whilst,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  Kouman  language 


had  been  reinstated  in  the  churches 
long  before  Ypsilanti's  time  (1821). 
Whatever  faults  may  be  objected 
against  the  Eoumans,  or  rather 
against  the  corruption  of  the  great 
Boyars,  corruption  attributable 
more  to  Fanariot  and  Eussian  influ- 
ence than  to  any  other  cause,  for 
the  people  are  sound,  and  the  youth 
of  the  country  patriotic,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  dip  into  the  pages  of 
Eouman  history  to  be  convinced 
that  there  must  be  much  courage 
and  patriotism  in  a  nation  which 
has  preserved  its  language  and  iden- 
tity, though  living  in  a  plain,  and 
continually  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Austrians,  Hungarians^ 
Poles,  Eussians,  Tartars,  and  even 
in  former  times  colonized  by  the 
predecessors  of  the  Tartars,  the 
Avars,  Petchenegs,  and  Eomans, 
— nations  of  the  Turkish  family 
which  succeeded  one  another,  and 
possibly  varied  only  in  the  name 
hv  which  they  were  known.  The 
Eoumans  on  this  ground  may  well 
boast  of  bein^  descended  from, 
the  Eoman  legionaries;  and  when 
the  Italians  seek  to  gain  their 
liberty,  which  they  cannot  win  by 
the  sword,  by  suggesting  to  Austria 
that  the  Eouman  IrincipalitieB 
would  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians  may  challenge  the 
world  to  show  the  justice  of  impos- 
ing the  Austrian  yoke  on  a  free 
Latin  race,  because  foraooth  that 
yoke  is  too  oppressive  to  be  borne 
Dy  another  Latin  race.  The  sove- 
reign rights  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
render  the  discussion  of  such  a  pro- 
position needless,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Italians  and  the 
Poles  should  show  so  much  selfish- 
ness and  so  little  manhood  as  to 
resort  to  such  a  subterfuge.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans 
was  not  obtained  by  conquest;  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  a  conquered  nation, 
the  Moldo- Wallachians  made  sub- 
mission to  the  Sultan,  who  by  a 
firman  granted  them  the  right  of 
self-government  by  their  own  laws 
and  princes.  This  firman  is  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  provinces; 
neither  the  Wallachians  nor  the 
Ottomans  desire  more  than  is  there 
laid  down.  The  machinations  of 
the  Eussians  have  been  incessantly 
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directed  to  nndermine  these  rights. 
The  finnan  is  as  follows : — 

Hatty-Humayun  of  Sultan  Bayazid  I. 
Ilderim.   NxcopolU,  Reby  ul  Evtl,  795. 
;    A,D.  January f  1393. 

Art.  I.  By  our  great  clemency  we 
consent  that  the  Principality  recently 
Babdaed  by  our  invincible  power  be 
govemed  by  its  own  laws,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Wallachia  have  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  that  of  life 
and  death  over  his  subjects. 

Art.  2.  All  Christians  who,  having 
embraced  the  religion  of  Islam,  should 
afterwards  pass  from  the  countries  un- 
der  our  dominion  into  Wallachia,  and 
should  again  become  Christians,  shall 
in  nowise  be  demanded  or  prosecuted. 

Art.  3.  All  Wallachians  who  may  go 
into  any  part  of  our  possessions  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  haratch,  and  from 
all  other  tax. 

Art.  4.  Their  Christian  Princes  shall 
be  elected  by  the  metropolitan  and  the 
boyars. 

Art.  5.  But  by  reason  of  this  high 
clemency,  and  because  we  have  inscribed 
this  prince  in  the  list  of  our  other  sub- 
jects, he  also  for  his  part  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  yearly  into  our  imperial  treasury 
three  thousand  red  piastres  of  the 
country,  or  five  hundred  silver  piastres 
of  our  money. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  right 
here  jpanted  of  making  peace  and 
war  did  not  confer,  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  to  do,  any  sovereign  rights, 
since  at  that  time,  and  till  very 
much  later,  even  recently,  this  right 
was  shared  by  all  the  frontier  wuys 
or  governors  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, such  as  those  of  Baghdad,  Tri- 
poli, &c. 

Ajiother  Firman  was  granted  to 
the  Wallachians  by  Mehemed  II.  in 
1460,  confirming  that  of  Sultan  Ba- 
yazid. In  15 13  the  Sultan  granted 
a  similar  firman  to  Boy  dan.  Prince 
of  Moldavia,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
his  father,  Stephen  the  Great,  of- 
fered to  become  a  vassal  of  the  Sul- 
tan, in  order  topreserve  the  religion, 
laws,  and  elective  Princes  of  Mol- 
davia. 

Subsequently  some  of  the  Moldo- 
Wallachian  Princes  revolted,  and 
entered  into  alliances  with  ene- 
mies of  the  Porte,  and  the  Turkish 
armies  were  compelled  to  enter  the 
country  to  bring  it  back  to  its  alle- 
giance, and  to  leave  garrisons  at 
GiurgievOflbrail ,  Galatz,  and  Ismail, 
to  keep  the  Hungarians  and  Poles 


in  check.  The  Turks  only  main; 
tained  these  places  as  tetes  de  ponts] 
and  if  the  garrisons  committed  any 
excesses,  or  went  beyond  the  limits 
of  these  fortresses,  this  was  the  act 
of  rebellious  frontier-governors,  and 
not  authorized  by  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 

In  iyio,Castriot,a  Greek  from  St. 
PetersDurg,  and  a  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Jerusiuem,  induced  Demetrius 
Cantemir,  Prince  of  Moldavia,  to 
enter  into  a  treasonable  alliance  with 
Peter  the  Great,  by  which  Russia 
recognised  the  Prince  of  Moldavia 
as  an  independent  sovereign  and 
ally  of  Russia,  and  binding  him 
to  maintain  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
whose  pay  was  to  be  provided  by 
Russia,  commenced  that  protecto- 
rate over  the  Principalities  which 
Count  Nesselrode  has  lately  denied 
ever  to  have  been  claimed  by 
Russia.  On  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  Organic  Statutes 
in  183^,  Russia  endeavoured  to  ob« 
tain  tne  insertion  of  the  following 
words :  Toutefois  cela  ne  saurait 
avoir  lieu  sans  le  conseniement  de  la 
cour  Suzeraine  et  Protectrice  [this, 
however,  cannot  take  place  without 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign  and 
protecting  court]  at  the  end  of  the 
article  which  provides  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Organic  Statutes  by  the 
Assembly  with  the  consent  of  the 
Hospodar.  The  Wallachian  As- 
sembly protested  decidedly  against 
this  encroachment,  but  liussia  in- 
duced the  Porte  to  issue  a  firman 
requiring  the  insertion  of  these 
words  in  the  Organic  Statute. 

The  treason  of  Cantemir  and  of 
the  Wallachian  Hospodar  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  forming  an  alliance 
with  Peter  the  Great,  brought  upon 
the  two  provinces  the  disastrous 
rule  of  tne  Fanariot  Hospodars. 
The  Greeks  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  Turks  into  the  belief,  that  not 
only  the  Princes  but  also  the  body 
of  the  Moldo- Wallachian  people 
were  well  afibcted  to  Russia,  and, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  the 
Fanariots  obtained  the  Hospodor- 
ates  of  the  provinces,  which  they 
misgoverned  and  impoverished 
during  about  a  century.  But  the 
insurrection  of  Ypsilauti,  and  the 
counter-movement  of  Tudor  Yladi- 
mireseo  in  support  of  the  Turks 
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agminst  the  Greelcs  in  the  Bussian 
interest,  opened  the  eyea  of  the  Ot- 
toman Forte,  and  in  reward  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  Wallachian  people, 
their  native  princea  were  restored 
to  them  by  a  Hatty-Sherif  in  183 1. 
This  was  against  the  interest  of 
BuBsia,  and  accordingly  was  oppoeed 
by  that  nower.  Bat  this  act  once 
aooomplisned,  Bnssia  took  credit  to 
herseli  for  having  gained  this  ad- 
vantage for  the  Wallachians.  An 
imofficial  article  in  the  Moniieur 
recently  put  forward  this  view, 
which  IS  in  opposition  to  historical 
facts  and  dates .  This  misstatement, 
apparently  unimportant,  anpears  to 
have  been  supplied  to  the  Moniieur 
by  one  of  the  Fanariots  at  Paris. 

Some  writers  have  put  forward 
the  notion  that  the  possession  of 
Moldo- Wallachia  was  of  small  im- 
portance to  the  Porte,  because  the 
tribute  is  insignificant  in  amount. 
But  this  view,  even  with  reference 
to  the  tribute  only,  is  very  erroneous. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  other  provinces  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  contribute  a  much 
larger  revenue  to  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury, yet  a  considerable  sum  has  to  be 
deducted  for  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, administration,  and  justice; 
in  addition  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
Moldo- Wallachia,  the  Porte  is  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  attending 
to  the  details  of  their  internal  ad- 
ministration. The  chief  value  of 
these  provinces  is  however  stra- 
tegetical,  and  lies  in  the  resources 
which,  when  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  they  are  compelled  to 
famish  against  the  Porte.  These 
resources,  of  which  Bussia  haa 
largely  availed  herself,  have  been 
summed  up  as  follows : 

The  budget  of  the  Principalities. 

The  hospitals,  whose  revenues  are 
drawn  from  other  sources  than  the 
budU^et 

T^e  provisioning  and  lodging  of 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  money  deposited  in  the  mu- 
nicrpal  chests. 

Tne  provisions  always  contained 
in  the  magazines  as  a  reserve  in 
case  of  scarcity. 

Provisions  bought  from  the  in- 
habitants at  a  price  fixed  before  the 
occupation,  with  bonds  which  are 
never  paid. 


Eight  hundred  thousand  carta, 
drawn  by  two  or  four  oxen,  which 
are  taken  for  the  transport  of  mu- 
nitions and  forage. 

The  labour  of  the  peasants  at 
field-works  and  fortifications. 

Thirty  or  forty  thousand  troops, 
who  are  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
Bussian  army. 

But  for  the  preponderance  Bussia, 
and  now  Austria,  have  been  allowed 
to  obtain  in  the  Principalities,  all 
these  resources  would  be  at  the 
service  of  Turkey  and  her  allies. 
The  thirtv  or  forty  thousand  troops 
could  easily  be  increased,  and  indeed 
one  among  the  many  causes  of  com- 
plaint made  by  tne  Wallachians 
against  the  Austrian  occupation  is, 
that  it  has  prevented  them  ttom, 
taking  part  in  the  war  against 
Bussia,  and  from  sending  a  contin- 
gent to  the  Ottoman  army,  to  be 
employed  either  in  the  Crimea  or 
on  the  Pruth. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
naturally  good  disposition  of  the 
Moldo- Wallachian  peasantry;  bri- 
gandage and  assassination  are  un- 
known among  them ;  yet  they  are 
frequently  oppressed  by  the  agents 
of  the  proprietors,  and  are  subject 
to  very  neavy  oontributiona  of  labour 
and  of  produce  both  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  to  the  State:  tneir 
condition,  as  the  boyars  them« 
•elves  confess,  is  very  inf«nrior  to 
that  of  the  Bulgarian  peasant  in 
Turkey.  I^ot  omv  ia  the  material 
condition  of  the  Kouman  peasant 
below  that  of  the  Bulgarian,  but  he 
is  also  far  less  protected  by  the 
law ;  and  there  is  at  this  moment  a 
greater  distance,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  between  the  boyar  and  the 
peasant,  than  between  the  Turk  and 
the  Bulgarian. 

Whilst  the  Sublime  Porte  waa 
extending  the  Tanaimat  to  those  of 
ita  subjects  under  its  direct  sway, 
Bussia  had  been  re-establishing  serf- 
dom in  Mo)  do- Wallachia,  and  in 
drawing  up  the  Organic  Statutes, 
render^  tne  condition  of  the  pea- 
aant  more  onerous  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  revolution  in  1S48 
brought  this  great  question  under 
consideration,  and  had  enfranchised 
the  gipsies,  who  up  to  that  time 
had  been  sold  separately  from  the 
soil,  in  the  same  way  as  negroes 
in  tlxe  United  States,  when  Bussian 
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inteiTeiitioii  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  peasants,  and  ag^ain  reduced  the 
gipsies  to  slavery.  They  however 
earned  something,  for  tney  are  no 
longer  an  object  of  commerce,  as 
before  1848.  When  Bossia  took 
possession  of  Bessarabia  in  18 13, 
she  prochdmed  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasants,  not  in  their  interest, 
but  to  ruin  the  boyars.  The  pea- 
sants then  left  their  habitations, 
and  wandered  over  the  country, 
seeking  more  fertile  situations  and 
land  on  better  conditions.  This 
disorganization  of  labour  ruined  the 
Moldayian  boyars,  who  couldneither 
cultivate  their  lands  nor  pay  the 
heavy  taxes  which  the  Kussian 
Crovemment  imposed  upon  them. 
They  were  consequently  compelled 
to  sell  their  lands,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  emigrated  from  Bess- 
arabia to  Yassy.  When  these  lands 
had  changed  hands,  the  Bussian 
Grovernment  adopted  another  tone, 
compelled  the  peasants  to  settle, 
and  re-established  serfdom ;  they  at 
the  same  time  abolished  the  schools 
in  which  Bouman  was  taught,  and 
allowed  Bussian  only  to  be  taught 
in  future.  But  the  Bessarabian 
clings  tenaciously  to  his  language, 
and  prefers  to  remain  ignorant 
of  reading  and  writiiu^  if  it  is  to 
be  at  the  expense  or  his  mother 
tongue,  and  the  Muscovite  schools 
are  not  crowded  with  pupils. 
Notwithstanding  the  sunerings 
which  the  peasantry  of  the  two 
Principalities  have  endured  in  pre- 
sent and  in  past  times,  they  are 
strongly  attacned  to  their  country  ; 
thev  alone  preserved  their  language 
ana  the  name  of  Bouman  during 
the  century  of  Fanahot  oppression, 
when  the  Wallachian  boyars  basely 
joined  with  the  Greeks  in  contemn- 
mg  their  name  and  race,  so  that  at 
one  time  the  word  Bouman  came  to 
be  synonymous  with  peasant,  and 
was  used  as  such  even  by  the  native 
boyars.  This  bad  feeling,  however, 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  and  now 
that  the  society  of  the  two  provinces 
has  emancipated  itself  from  the 
trammels  or  the  Fanariots,  nationid 
sentiments  are  predominant. 

To  conclude,  the  wants  of  the 
Bouman  population  may  be  very 
shortly  summed  up:  they  require 
and  ask  only  to  bo  reinstated 
in  the   rights    granted   them   by 


Sultan  Bayazid  and  his  succes- 
sors. The  Sublime  Forte  requires 
nothing  more  from  these  provinces 
than  what  is  contained  in  these  fir- 
mans, which,  but  for  the  pressure 
exercised  by  Bussia,  supported  by  a 
Fanariot  party  in  the  frmcipalities, 
would  never  have  been  in&inged. 
All  the  treaties  between  the  Forte 
and  Bussia  which  have  been  inju- 
rious to  the  right  and  interest  of 
the  two  Principalities,  and  of  the 
Sovereign  paramount,  fipom  that  of 
Xutchuk-!fiLainarjy  down  to  that  of 
Balta-Liman,  have  ceased  to  exist 
since  the  declaration  of  war.  Yet 
the  Organic  Statutes  are  still  in  force, 
and  the  population  have  as  little  to 
say  with  respect  to  their  Govern- 
ment as  during  the  time  of  the  Bus- 
sian occupation.  The  occupying 
army,  indeed,  has  changed  its  name 
but  not  its  character ;  it  has  become 
more  odious  to  all  the  classes  of  the 
Moldo-WaUachians  than  ever  the 
Bussian  army  was.  But  let  the  pro- 
vinces be  administered  by  princes 
faithful  to  their  obligations  and  to 
the  real  interests  of  their  country- 
men ;  let  the  National  Assembly  be 
convened,  and  the  Organic  Statutes 
revised ;  let  the  autonomy  of  the  two 
provinces  be  restored  to  them,  un- 
fettered by  a  Bussian  proconsul  or 
by  any  other  who  may  desire  to 
imitate  him;  and  the  government 
of  the  Hospodar,  by  attending  to 
works  of  public  utility,  and  the 
gradual  reform  of  the  statutes  regu- 
lating  the  contributions  in  labour 
and  produce  of  the  peasant,  will  do 
more  to  ameliorate  his  condition, 
and  along  with  it  the  prosperity  of 
the  provinces,  than  can  be  expected 
from  the  plans  produced  by  diplo- 
matists at  Vienna,  ready  prepared 
from  their  experience  of  the  wants 
of  France  and  England,  but  without 
regard  to  the  condition  of  society 
in  the  provinces;  and  which,  if 
carried  into  execution,  would  disor- 
ganize the  social  system,  and  im- 
poverish the  proprietors  without  cor- 
responding benefit  to  the  mass  of 
the  population.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  though  the  boyars 
are  a  small  class,  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  are  a  very  numerous  one, 
who  must  be  reckoned  with,  and 
any  measure  that  alarmed  them 
would  throw  a  serious  weight  into 
the  scale  of  that  insidious  policy 
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wliieh  lias  so  often  availed  itself 
of  the  jealousies  existing  between 
one  class  and  another. 

Such  are  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  theEoumans ;  2f  they  have  another 
hope,  it  is  that  they  may  see  their 
brothers  in  Bessarabia  re-united  to 
them.  They  hope  shortly  to  see  the 
allied  arms  carried  across  the  Pruth. 
They  know  that  theTreaty  of  Vienna 
secured  the  freedom  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  that  so  long  as 
Ismail  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  the  new  treaty  will  pro- 
bably be  no  more  faithfully  observed 


than  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  has  beeo. 
And  they  cannot  forget  that  in  i8i2» 
in  order  to  draw  Bussia  into  her 
alliance,  England  pressed  the  Forte 
to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Bussia; — a 
cession  which  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  not  made  necessary.  This  ne- 
gotiation was  the  first  m  which  our 
present  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople took  part :  that  he  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the 
reversal  of  a  measure  he  once  advo- 
cated, is  the  sincere  desire  of  every 
Houman. 


SONNET. 

Hope. 

Ah  now, 

Thou  dost  wear  an  alter' d  brow, 
Tliou  art  gazing  up  on  high, 
With  an  angeVa  mien. — ^T.  W. 

*  TTOPE !  Hope !  my  heart  is  dying,  art  thou  dead  P 
JJ-     My  heart  is  dying  from  a  poison'd  shafl ; 
And  even  Faith  is  nown  since  thou  art  fled.* 

But  w^hen  I  call'd  her,  mocking  Memory  laught. 
And  when  I  call*d  again  at  utmost  need. 

Madness  tlurough  midnight  glared  with  tiger-eye ! 
*  Hope !  Hope !  yet  hear  me,  if  thou  art  indeed 

God's  angel  comforter,  and  cannot  die  1  * 
She  came,  as  I  lay  bleeding  y ester  even ; 

A  gloiT,  without  shadow,  fell  around ; 
She  look  d  .  .  .  tlicn  turn'd  her  large  wild  eyes  to  Heaven, 

As  if  she  could  not  keep  them  on  my  wound ; 
I,  clinging,  saw  that  fear  \^ith  rapture  blending. 
And  following  her  gaze,  beheld  t  aith  redescending. 

Mabt  J.  J.  Eees. 
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TRISTRAM  SHANDY  OE   THE  CAXTONS? 

IN  the  present  article  it  is  oar  object  to  enter  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
merits  displayed  by  the  popular  romance  of  The  Ccuetons — which  it  is 
tii0  fashion  to  represent  as  introducing  a  new  element  into  the  principles 
of  noTel- writing,  and  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  new  school,  distmct  from 
that  of  the  preceding  age— with  the  immortal  but  eccentric  fiction  of 
Lswrence  Sterne.  We  shall  discuss  the  question  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality:  we  shall  bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable  latitude  has  been  allowed, 
bjr  tniditionary  practice  and  presumed  consent,  to  writers  commanding 
kigh  reputations  for  originality,  in  borrowing  from  the  thought  and  inven- 
tion of  a  preceding  age ;  and  we  readily  admit  that  such  a  licence  forms 
an  inevitable  condition  of  the  progressive  character  of  literature.  But  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  a  point  from  which  a  line  of  demarcation  must  be 
drawn,  in  order  to  separate  the  world  of  constructive  originality  from  the 
nether  world  of  copyism ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  to  which  of 
these  two  spheres  of  existence  The  Caxtons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  The  Life 
and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy  on  the  other,  may  be  said  to  belong. 

To  Sir  Edward  Bolwer  Lytton  we  readUy  concede— what  indeed  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  withhold — ^the  first  rank  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel  in  point  of  imaginative  power,  since  the  death  of  Walter  Scott,  and 
of  Francois  B4n6  de  Chateaubriand.  It  is  no  dispraise  to  any  man  to  say 
that  he  may  not  have  equalled  the  celebrity  of  Groethe,  of  Schiller,  or  of 
Klopstock ;  or  that  he  may  not  have  aspired  to  rival  the  traditions  of 
the  great  Scotoh  novelist.  The  orij^inality  displayed  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer 
Lytton  has  perhaps  been  rather  of  English  than  of  European  character. 
For  his  plots,  for  the  genius,  and  the  dominant  ideas  of  his  mind,  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  exact  prototype  among  the  literary  characters 
of  this  countiT.  But  if  we  extend  our  survey  only  so  far  as  into 
France,  we  find  a  striking  parallel  to  this  seemmg  idiosyncrasy. 
Between  the  historical  novels  of  Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton  ana  those  of  Scott 
we  see  indeed  a  very  marked  distinction.  It  was  the  character  of  the  one 
to  describe  the  social  life  of  different  periods  of  history ;  that  of  the  other 
to  portray  great  historic  catastrophes,  the  fall  of  empires,  of  dynasties, 
and  of  great  cities. 

When,  therefore,  we  compare  Waverley,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  Woodstock, 
with  The  Last  Days  o/Fompeti,  The  Last  qfthe  Barons,  or  I^e  Last  qfthe 
Tribunes,  we  find  the  distinction  unequivocal  and  complete;  and  we  are 
thence  apt  to  acquiesce  in  the  plausible  conclusion,  that  the  one  class  of 
fictions  possesses  the  same  claim  to  originality  with  the  other.  If  wo  look 
for  parallels  to  the  historic  romances  of  Scott,  in  the  literature  of  modem 
Europe,  we  find  that  our  search  has  been  unprofitable  and  vain.  But  if 
we  pass  over  into  France,  we  find  the  almost  exact  parallels  to  the  histo- 
rical romances  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  which  have  succeeded  the  historical 
romances  of  Scott.  We  need  only  mention  such  works  of  fiction  as 
the  Last  qfthe  Abencerrages,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  intro- 
duced into  prominence,  contemporaneously  with  the  rise  of  Scott,  what  we 
may  term  the  tragical  order  of  the  historical  romance.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  find  the  key  to  much  of  that  melancholy  and  shadowy  cast  of  thought, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  which  pervades  many  other  of  the  fictions  of  Sir  ET  B. 
Lytton,  m  the  dreamy  character  of  Bousseau. 

That  the  interfusion  of  these  foreign  elements  into  what  in  Germany 
are  commonly  called  the  '  Bulwer  Novels,'  was  marked  by  great  talent,  and 
by  great  mastery  in  their  application  to  other,  though  cmefly  cognate  snb-         ^ 
jects,  no  man,  probably,  wotud  be  found  so  devoid  of  taste  and  perception        JT 
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as  to  deny.  Nor  it  the  reality  of  this  claim  to  high  repute  less  sMcingly 
erinoed  in  the  fact  that,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  between 
his  first  efibrt  and  the  publication  of  2%e  Casiamt,  the  celebrity  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Ly tton  has  been  steadUy  progressire,  though  assailed  on  orerv  side 
by  the  riTalrr  of  a  host  of  norei-writers,  in  an  age  to  which  works  of  action 
appeared  to  nare  grown  an  absolute  and  inherent  necessity. 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  repatation  secured  by  this  eminent 
and  giAed  author,  prior  to  the  publication  of  I^  Caxions^  We  were  then 
told  that  the  imaginatire  literature  of  this  country  was  to  undergo  a  signal 
change ;  that  the  age  of  historical  norel^writing  had  definitiTely  passed 
away.  Such  a  preoiotion,  no  doabt»  was  in  a  great  meaaave  tme,  and  the 
abandonment  A>r  some  six  or  seren  years  of  that  charaeler  of  imagioathre 
writing,  implied  a  repudiation  of  the  principle  it  had  inrolred. 

\Ve  were  next  presented  with  '  A  Family  Portrait/  termed,  as  we  hare 
seen*  TAe  Cuxtoiu.  That  novel  haa  mobably  been  now  read  by  neariy 
ereiT  educated  man  in  this  country.  Few,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  pre* 
sentgenforation.  we  dare  say,  hare  erer  perased  Dristram  Skaudy,  That 
illustrious  fiction  has  neariy  expired  through  its  complete  antagonism  to  the 
taste  and  spirit  of  the  present  age,  nor  should  we  wish  to  witoeas  a  revival 
of  the  principles  on  which,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  celebrity  of  the  author,  it 
was  corapoaea  But  we  think  it  just  to  a  great  man,  whose  very  mfoiory  haa 
well  nigk  paascd  away,  to  show  the  ioflnence  which  he  most  dann  in  any 
change  or  renovation  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  this  coontry,  which  mi^ 
be  hf«t«fter  grounded  on  the  idicsynerasy  of  Tke  Ctixttmt.  We  shall  there- 
fort'  discharge  this  duty  by  demonstrating  the  connexion  of  the  two  romances* 
and  by  aho\il  ing  how  all  that  humour,  how  all  that  eccentricity  in  domestic 
liiK  how  all  tliat  amaaiiig  talent  in  portraying  charaeter,  wnioh  we  now 
read  in  2^  CimYoim.  exist— identical  m  kind,  though  far  superior  in  degree 
^n  'iU#  /.(/^  (t»(^  Ojjfimwtu  of  Trisiram  SJkamdjf,  We  have  searched  in 
vain  through  the  iirclace  to  Tkr  Caxiom  for  any  statement  acknowledging 
the  extensive,  indeed  the  almost  total,  obligations  of  the  author  to  the 
original  genius  of  La«*rence  Sterne.  Sir  £d  ward  might  f airiy  have  conceded 
this  acknowledgment  to  an  accomplished  preilecessor  for  whose  turn  of  mind 
he  evidently  has  so  strong  a  sympathy.  We  may  add,  that  he  oould  also 
ha%*e  affhrJfd  to  have  done  so.  i)ut  since  he  has  not,  we  imdertake  to 
supply  the  omission,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  he  can  scarcely  quarrel 
with  an  act  of  justice  wliich  he  haa  himself  neglected  to  perform. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  the  prefatory  remarks  annexed  to  Tke  Caxiont  from 
acknowledging  the  existenoe  of  any  such  oblisations,  that  their  tenonr 
inspires  the  general  reader  with  the  conviction  that  the  work  which  they 
thus  introduce  to  the  public  is  one  of  the  most  original  productions  of 
creative  fancy.  We  will  quote  from  the  preface  in  question  the  observa- 
tions bearing  on  the  originality  of  Tke  CaxUma  .— 

IT  (mys  Hir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyttoti)  it  be  the  good  fertooe  of  tfiis  work  to 
poMiM  any  interest  for  the  iiovel*r«ader,  thai  interest  perhaps  will  be  bvt  little 
derived  from  the  oustomaiy  riMUSOts  of  fietaoa.  The  plot  is  extrssriely  slight ;  the 
Incidents  are  few,  and,  with  the  exeeptaon  of  those  wfaaoh  involve  the  lale  of  VirisOf 
9Uob  as  may  be  feand  in  the  rsostds  of  onliaaiy  UIIbi 

Regarded  as  a  novol,  this  atienjii  is  an  expsriment  somewhat  apart  from  the 
previous  works  of  the  Author :  it  is  the  first  in  which  humour  has  been  employed 
(mo  for  the  purpose  of  satire  than  in  illostiatton  of  amiable  charaoiers :  it  is  the 
lint,  too^  in  which  man  has  been  viewed  less  in  his  active  relatiniis  with  the  world 
than  in  his  repose  at  his  own  hearth ;  in  a  word,  the  greater  part  of  the  canTas  has 
been  devoted  to  the  oompletioo  of  a  simple  Family  Pictcrx.  And  thus,  in  any 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  the  oommon  household  affeciioos 
occupy  the  place  of  those  livelier  or  laiger  passions  which  usually  (and  not  unjustly) 
arrogate  the  foiegrmind  in  romantie  ooropositioii. 

Now  we  readilv  acquit  the  author  of  any  intention  to  mialaad  the 

Shlio ;  but  we  feel  oompelled  to  aay  that  such  obaerrmtiona  tend  to  iampan 
B  resider  with  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  work  direetly  at  varianee 
ia§^Jlot»    When,  therefore, Sir  Sdwardoharaeteiiasa  this  ooBfl^on 'as 
it  somevhat  apart  from  tha  pravkma  woriw  of  the  author/ 


^"•l  ■  *' 
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the  Dublic  natiirally  understand  that  it  introduces  a  new  element  into 
novel  writing.  Wnen,  again,  he  observes  that '  it  is  the  first  in  whidi 
humour  has  been  employed  less  fori^he  purpose  of  satire  than  in  illustra- 
tion of  amiable  characters/  readers  necessarily  suppose  that  this  novelty 
'holds  good  not  only  against  the  previous  works  of  the  author,  but  also 
against  the  compositions  of  other  writers.  When,  moreover,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  '  the  first  that  has  viewed  man  at  his  own  domestic  hearth,'  they 
adopt  the  same  construction ;  and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  other  peculiarities 
enumerated  in  the  preface.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists  every 
jKMsible  distinction  between  a  writer  who  creates  a  new  world  of  imagina- 
tion, and  a  writer  who  can  simply  allege,  in  support  of  the  originality-of 
his  work,  that  he  has  never  been  a  copyist  from  a  certain  class  of  literature 
before.  If,  indeed,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  had  even  been  altogjsther 
«ilent  in  respect  of  the  claims  of  The  Caxtans  to  the  character  of  an  original 
-fiction,  we  would  have  surrendered  to  Time  the  task  of  vindicating  the 
rights  of  Sterne  to  the  greater  shore  of  its  celebrity.  But  since  the  author 
has  willed  it  otherwise,  and  since  l^he  Caxtons  has  now  been  brought 
•before  the  public  in  -the  shape  of  popular  and  cheap  editions,  it  is  only  mir 
that  its  merits  on  the  score  of  originality  should  be  impartially  discussed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  The  Caations,  that 
the  dramatis  peremue  almost  exactly  correspond  to  the  eccentric  dramatis 
personw  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Fisistratus  Caxton  is,  under  a  certain  inefiec- 
tual  metamorphosis,  Tristram  Shandy  himself.  Between  the  incidents  in 
the  life  of  eitner  there  is,  up  to  the  period  at  which  Sterne's  narrative 
oeases,  a  complete  parallel.  Then  Tristram  has  a  father,  and  so  has  Fisis- 
tratus. They  are  both  bookworms,  both  intended  to  be  very  learned  men, 
.both  inordinate  x>edant6,  both  make  use  of  nearly  the  same  ludicrously 
pedantic  expressions,  which  are  just  tolerable  for  their  eccentricity  when 
original,  but  which  are  not  quite  so  tolerable  when  reiterated,  and  both 
have  the  same  characteristic  and  peculiar  notions  on  all  matters  of  sooial 
life.  Austin  Caxton  is  the  reflection  of  Walter  Shandy.  Again :  Tristram 
and  Fisistratus  each  are  possessed  of  a  paternal  uncle.  Uncle  Toby  Shandy 
in  the  one  caae,  and  Uncle  Boland  Caxton  in  the  other.  Both  ore  military 
men  retired  from  active  service ;  both  retain  the  same  passion  for  every- 
thing military ;  both  sufier  from  the  efiects  of  a  wound  received  in  action, 
and  both  had  fought  in  the  war  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  periods 
into  which  the  novels  are  respectively  thrown. 

Yet  more :  the  two  youthful  heroes  are  each  blessed  with  a  mothers- 
Mrs.  Shandy  and  Mrs.  Caxton.  They  are  both  the  same  weak  and 
yielding  characters — both  are  marked  by  the  same  subserviency  to  tiiie 
views  of  the  lord  and  master  of  each.  Moreover,  the  health  of  either 
iamiljr  is  guarded  over  by  a  doctor,  apothecary,  or  general  practitioner, 
jreioicing  m  the  euphonious  nome-^in  the  one  case,  of  Dr.  Slop,  in  the 
other  ot  Mr.  Squills.  The  very  selection  of  the  names  seems  to  spring 
£rom  the  some  idea — >that  of  apothecary's  drugs.  Slon  attends  on  the  birth 
of  Tristram,  is  intimate  in  the  Shandy  household,  ana  enjoys  the  after  pre- 
rogative of  phvsicking  him  whom  he  has  attended  on  his  natal  oay. 
We  need  not  observe  that  Squills  figures  in  the  same  l^ireefold  character 
in  The  Caxtons. 

Once  a^in — ^to  descend  to  the  inferior  elements  of  the  household. 
Young  Tnstram  and  young  Fisistratus  have  each  a  nurse — Susannah  in 
the  creation  of  Sterne,  ana  Mrs.  Ftimmins  by  the  copy  ism  of  Bulwer. 
Mrs.  Frimmins  is  the  same  factotum  and  eonfidential  superintendent  of 
the  household  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  Susannah  had  been  in 
the  eighteenth ;  she  discharges  nearly  the  same  functions,  and  more  than 
once  &comes  tiie  actor  in  oorresponoing  incidents.  There  is  yet  another 
parallel  in  the  domestic  economy  of  either  family.  Unde  Roland,  in  7%e 
CaxUmst  is  attended  by  a  servant  who  had  been  a  soldier  engaged  in  the 
«ame  campaigns  with  nis  master.  If  we  turn  from  this  chuaoter  in  the 
modem  novu  to  find  its  prototype  in  Tristram  Shandy,  we  shall  be  aingu- 
larly  struok  hj  ihe  exact  correspondence  presented  by  the  servant  of  M 
Uncle  Toby  in  that  romance.      He,  too,  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had    J; 
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seired  under  his  master,  Toby  Shandy,  in  the  campaigns  of  Marlboroogh ; 
as  Boland  Caxton's  senrant  had  done  in  those  of  Wellington.  The 
names  of  these  two  soldier- servants — Bolt  and  Trim — are  similarly  mono- 
syllabic, suggest  similar  ideas  of  military  habit«,  and  correspond  as  much 
to  each  other's  as  to  their  respective  characters.  Each  is  the  nearly  exact 
portraiture  of  the  other.  VTe  have  scarcely  even  yet  exhausted  the 
parallels  among  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  two  novels.  But  we  need  not 
go  further.  2ke  Caxtoiu,  of  course,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  new  charac- 
ters; but  the  principal  ones  are  those  in  which  we  nave  already  pointed  out 
an  exact  similarity  with  the  characters  of  Tristram  Shandy.  If,  indeed, 
no  sort  of  variety  had  been  introduced  into  the  latter  romance,  the  public 
would  scarcely  have  received  it  at  all.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  ascribe  to  the 
suppoaition  that  the  splendid  conception  of  Sterne  has  become  nearly  a 
deaa  letter  in  our  own  a£[e,  the  extraordinary  fact  that  The  Caxtons  should 
have  maintained,  as  we  oelieve  it  generally  has  maintained,  the  character 
of  an  original  fiction. 

The  iiramai  in  either  case,  opens  with  similar  incidents.  The  accouche- 
ment of  the  lady  of  the  household,  and  the  consequent  birth  of  the  hero  of 
the  talc,  form  the  first  scene  at  once  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Caxtons, 
Mrs.  Shandy  is  attended  by  Susannah  and  Dr.  Slop:  Mrs.  Caxton  by 
their  representatives,  Mrs.  Trimmins  and  Mr.  Squills.  The  father,  in 
both  instances,  is  summoned  to  behold  his  ofisprin^ :  he  is  aroused,  on  this 
occasion,  in  The  Caxtons,  from  an  investigation  mto  the  origin  of  2%e 
Iliad  (for  which  the  author  is  apparently  indebted  to  Mr.  Grote),  and  in 
the  work  of  Sterne  from  some  cognate  study.  He  entertains  the  same 
sentiments  towanls  his  offspring  in  either  case — a  sort  of  neutralized  com* 
pound  of  natural  afioction  and  a  bookworm's  indifierence  to  domestic  hap- 
piness. Slop  is  here  described  by  Sterne  in  the  following  words — 
'  Imagine  to  yourself  a  little,  squat,  uncourtly  figure  of  a  Dr.  Slop,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  perpendicular  height,  with  a  breadth  of  back  and  a 
aesquipedidity  of  belly  which  might  have  done  honour  to  a  sergeant  in  the 
Horse  Guards.*  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton*s  characterisation  of  Mr. 
Squills,  though  somewhat  less  graphic,  is  substantially  similar.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  medical  attendant  coidd,  in  cither  case,  be  spared  from 
attendance  on  the  lady  and  her  offspring,  he  is  found,  whether  under  the 
name  of  Slop  or  the  alias  of  Squills,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  jovial  tftta-tete 
with  the  fatuer,  and  under  the  genial  inspiration  of  wine  m  the  one  case 
and  of  punch  in  the  other ! 

We  might  place  some  of  these  analogies  in  striking  juxtaposition. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  incident  to  which  we  have  last  alluded, — 

t%t  Outofw,  Vol.  I.,  p.  8,  Tristram  Shandy,  Vol.  L,  p.  j;.* 

"IViid«r    creature*,    tboao    women,*  In  a  word,  my  mother  was  to  have 

•otUoquiwd  Mr.  8outH%  m,  after  clear-       the  old  woman,  'and  the  operator  was 
ing^  the  nmm  of  all  present,  save  Mra.       to  have  licenae  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
Pnmmins  and  the  nurse,  be  took  bis      with  ny  father   and  my  uncle,  Toby 
wi^  towards  my  father*!  study.     £n<      Shandy,  in  the  back  parkmr. 
oountering  the  footman;    'John,*  said 
Ke^   'take   supper  into  your  master's 
room,  and  make  us  some  punch,  wiU 
you!— SUAsbr 

Dr.  Slop  had  been  tlirown  from  his  horse  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Shandy's 
kouMP,  and  made  his  appearance  covered  with  mud.  As  this  incident 
appeartnl  rather  too  prominently  in  the  tale  to  be  appropriated  tot  idem 
rer^^  Mr.  Squills  on  this  occasion  is  invested  w  ith  the  facetious  variety 
of  upaetting  the  punch  over  Mr.  Caxton*s  person,  and  the  host  is  as  efiee- 
tttally  dvt^ched  with  the  liquid  in  the  one  case,  as  tlie  apothecary  had  been 
with  the  mud  in  the  other. 


^  We  should  state  that  the  references  to  Tristram  Shamdp  are  taken  from  the 
edilKw  \^  1819,  compnsang  the  whole  of  the  works  of  Sterne,  in  four  velui 
IVw  fK^w  TU  l\M(feiM  are  from  the  onfiaaiy  editioa  in  three  veli 
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We  next  pass  to  the  conyersation  maintained  reflpectirely  oyer  this 
bottle  of  wine  and  this  bowl  of  punch : — 


The  CctxtonSf  Vol  I.,  p.  it. 

Squills,  loq. — '  Who  knows  what  may 
be  in  store  for  joa  yet  ?  Here*s  a  health 
to  Master  Caxton,  and  lots  of  brothers 
and  sisters  to  hiin!' 

'  BrMert  ajid  iUtert/  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Caxton  will  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  sir/  said  my  father,  almost  indig- 
nantly. 'She's  much  too  good  a  wife 
to  behave  so.  Once  in  a  way,  it*s  all 
very  well ;  but  twice — and  as  it  is,  not 
a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a  pen  mended 
the  last  three  days.' 


Tristram  Shandy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  ii6. 

*  What  signifies  it>  Brother  Shandy, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  '  which  of  the  two 
it  is,  provided  it  will  but  make  a  man 
marry,  and  love  his  wife,  and  get  a  few 
children!' 

*A  few  children/'  cried  my  father, 
rising  out  of  his  chair  and  looking  full  in 
my  mother's  face,  as  he  forced  his  way 
betwixt  hers  and  Dr.  Slop's — *A  few 
children!'  cried  my  fiither,  repeating 
my  uncle  Toby's  words  as  he  widked  to 
and  fro. 


This  is  certainly  a  cool  appropriation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  deny  that  the 
superiority  in  graphic  character  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  originality. 
The  dialogue,  too,  here  falls,  in  either  case,  into  classical  allusions.  Sterne 
draws  an  argument  from  Plato ;  and  the  author  of  I%e  Caxions  follows 
him  with  an  argument  from  a  much  more  common  source — ^a  well-known 
passage  in  Homer.  The  latter  novelist  informs  us  somewhat  ostentatiously 
that  a  certain  passage  in  I^e  Hiad  regarding  the  Ilithyss  is  to  be  found  in 
Book  XI., — a  piece  of  information  very  uninteresting  to  those  who  had  not 
cared  to  make  themselves  aware  of  it  before,  and  very  unnecessary  to  those 
who  had.  Mr.  Caxton  is  then  made  to  answer  a  question  propounded  by 
Squills,  as  to  *  who  were  those  Ilithyae  P*  apparently  in  order  that  the 
erudition  of  the  author  might  stand  out  in  Dold  relief  to  the  factitious 
ignorance  of  the  imaginary  apothecary ! 

We  mention  this,  not  as  abstract  criticism  on  The  Caxtons,  for  which 
the  period  for  ordinary  reviewing  has  now  i>erhaps  passed  away,  but  in 
illustration  of  the  general  truth  that  copjism,  independently  of  its  abstract 
demerits,  is  never  so  apposite  as  the  original  idea.  When  Sterne  throws 
out  classical  allusions,  he  does  so  much  as  Johnson  tells  us  of  Milton  in 
regard  to  Paradise  Lost — '  not  as  forced,  but  as  natural  similitudes  and 
ideas.'  The  classical  allusions  in  The  Caaetons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
troduced in  that  unnatural,  not  to  say  awkward,  manner  which  is  the 
obvious  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  determination  to  follow  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  by  a  preceding  author. 

From  the  birth  of  Fisistratus  Caxton,  the  narrative  passes  to  his 
christening.  Nor  does  this  ceremony  betray  less  of  its  original  in  Tristram 
Shandy  tlum  the  preceding  dialogue.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  space 
for  long  quotations  :— 


The  CaxtonSfYoL  I.,  19. 

Mr.  Caxtok. — 'Barnes  savs  Homer 
is  Solomon.  Read  Omeros  backwards 
in  the  Hebrew  manner.' 

'Yes^  my  love,'  interrupted  my 
mother,  '  but  baby's  Christian  name  ?' 

'  Omeros — Soremo  —  Solemo — Solo- 
mo.' 

'Solomo  !  shocking!'  echoed  my 
mother. 

'Shocking,  indeed,'  said  ray  father, 
'an  outrage  to  common  sense.' 

My  mother  continued,  after  a  short 
pause — 'Arthur  is  a  pretty  name. 
Then  there's  William— Henry— Charles 
—Robert     What  shall  it  be,  love  V 

'Fisistratus,'  said  my  &ther  (who  had 
hung  fire  till  then),  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt; 'Fisistratus  indeed!' 

'  Insiatraias  1    a   very   fine    name/ 


Tristram  Shandy. 
Your  son,  your  dear  son,  from  whose 
sweet  and  open  temper  you  have  so 
much  to  expect — ^your  Billy,  sir,  would 
you  for  the  world  have  called  him 
Judas  ?  .  .  .  Would  you,  sir,  if  a 
Jew  of  a  godfiither  had  proposed  the 
name  of  your  child  (Solomo )),  and 
offered  you  his  purse  along  with  it, 
would  you  have  consented  to  such  a 

desecration  of  him  t — p.  60. 

•         •        *        •         • 

But  of  all  the  names  in  the  universe, 
he  had  the  most  unconquerable  aversion 
for  Tristram.  'No,'  he  would  say, 
'  Tristram  !  the  thing  is  impossible.' 

Andrew  was  something  like  a  negative 
quantity  in  algebra  with  him ;  it  was 
worse,  he  said,  than  nothing.  William 
stood  pretty  high  with  him,  kc — 
pp.  64,  65. 
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which  lias  so  often  availed  itself 
of  the  jealousies  existing  between 
one  class  and  another. 

Such  are  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  theBoumans ;  if  they  have  another 
hope,  it  is  that  they  may  see  their 
brothers  in  Bessarabia  re-imited  to 
them.  They  hope  shortly  to  see  the 
allied  arms  carried  across  the  Pruth. 
They  know  that  theTreaty  of  Vienna 
secured  the  freedom  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  that  so  long  as 
Ismail  remains  in  the  hands  or  the 
Russians,  the  new  treaty  will  pro- 
bably be  no  more  faithfully  observed 


than  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  has  been. 
And  they  cannot  forget  that  in  1812, 
in  order  to  draw  Russia  into  her 
alliance,  England  pressed  the  Forte 
to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Russia; — a 
cession  which  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  not  made  necessary.  This  ne- 
gotiation was  the  first  in  which  our 
present  Ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople took  part :  that  he  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the 
reversal  of  a  measure  he  once  advo- 
cated, is  the  sincere  desire  of  every 
Rouman. 


SONNET. 
Hope. 

Ah  now, 

Thou  dost  wear  an  altered  brow, 
Thou  <irt  gazing  up  on  high, 
With  an  angeVa  mien. — ^T.  W. 

'  TTOPE !  Hope  I  my  heart  is  dying,  art  thou  dead  P 
J-L    My  heart  is  dying  from  a  poison'd  shaft ; 
And  even  Faith  is  nown  since  thou  art  fied.' 

But  when  I  call'd  her,  mocking  Memory  laught. 
And  when  I  call'd  again  at  utmost  need. 

Madness  tlurough  midnight  glared  with  tiger-eye ! 
'  Hope !  Hope !  yet  hear  me,  if  thou  art  indeed 

Gk>d'B  angel  comforter,  and  cannot  die ! ' 
She  came,  as  I  lay  bleeding  yester  even ; 

A  glory,  without  shadow,  fell  around ; 
She  look  d  .  •  .  then  turn'd  her  large  wild  eyes  to  Heaven* 

As  if  she  could  not  keep  them  on  my  wound ; 
I,  clinging,  saw  that  fear  with  rapture  blending, 
And  fdlowing  her  gaze,  beheld  Faith  redescesS^g. 

Maby  J.  J.  Rees. 
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We  next  pass  to  the  conversation  maintained  respectively  over  this 
bottle  of  \rine  and  this  bowl  of  punch : — 


The  CaxtonSf  Vol  I.,  p.  12. 

Squills,  loq. — '  Who  knows  what  may 
be  in  store  for  you  yet  I  Here's  a  health 
to  Master  Caxton,  and  lots  of  brothers 
and  sisters  to  bim!' 

'Brothers  a^d  iistersf  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Gaxton  will  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  sir/  said  my  father,  almost  indig- 
nantly. 'She's  much  too  good  a  wife 
to  behave  so.  Once  in  a  way,  it's  all 
very  well ;  but  twice — and  as  it  is,  not 
a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a  pen  mended 
the  last  three  days.' 


Tristram  Shandy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  216, 

*  What  signifies  it^  Brother  Shandy, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  '  which  of  the  two 
it  is,  provided  it  will  but  make  a  man 
marry,  and  love  his  wife,  and  get  a  few 
children  1' 

*A  few  children  f  cried  my  father, 
rising  out  of  his  chair  and  looking  full  in 
my  moiher^s  face,  as  he  forced  his  way 
betwixt  hers  and  Dr.  Slop's — 'A  few 
children!'  cried  my  fiither,  repeating 
my  uncle  Toby's  words  as  he  widked  to 
and  fro. 


This  is  certainly  a  cool  appropriation.  JN'or  is  it  easy  to  deny  that  the 
superiority  in  graphic  character  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  originality. 
The  dialogue,  too,  nere  falls,  in  either  ease,  into  classical  allusions.  Sterne 
draws  an  argument  from  Plato ;  and  the  author  of  The  Caxions  follows 
him  with  an  argument  from  a  much  more  common  source — a  well-known 
passage  in  Homer.  The  latter  novelist  informs  us  somewhat  ostentatiously 
that  a  certain  passage  in  I^e  Iliad  regarding  the  Uithy®  is  to  be  found  in 
Book  XI., — a  piece  of  information  very  uninteresting  to  those  who  had  not 
cared  to  make  themselves  aware  of  it  before,  and  very  unnecessary  to  those 
who  had.  Mr.  Caxton  is  then  made  to  answer  a  question  propounded  by 
Squills,  as  to  '  who  were  those  Hithyee  P'  apparently  in  order  that  the 
erudition  of  the  author  might  stand  out  in  oold  relief  to  the  factitious 
ignorance  of  the  imaginary  apothecary ! 

We  mention  this,  not  as  abstract  criticism  on  I%€  Caxions,  for  which 
the  period  for  ordinary  reviewing  has  now  ^rhaps  passed  away,  but  in 
illustration  of  the  general  truth  that  copyism,  independently  of  its  abstract 
demerits,  is  never  so  apposite  as  the  original  idea.  When  Sterne  throws 
out  classical  allusions,  he  does  so  much  as  Johnson  tells  us  of  Milton  in 
regard  to  Paradise  Lost — '  not  as  forced,  but  as  natural  similitudes  and 
ideas.'  The  classical  allusions  in  The  Caxtons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
troduced in  that  unnatural,  not  to  say  awkward,  manner  which  is  the 
obvious  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  determination  to  follow  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  by  a  preceding  author. 

From  the  birth  of  Pisistratus  Caxton,  the  narrative  passes  to  his 
christening.  Nor  does  this  ceremony  betray  less  of  its  original  in  Tristram 
Shandy  iwuk  the  preceding  dialogue.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  space 
for  long  quotations :-~ 


The  Caxions,  Vol  I.,  19. 

Mr.  Caxton. — 'Barnes  says  Homer 
is  Solomon.  Bead  Omeros  backwards 
in  the  Hebrew  manner.' 

'Yes,  my  love,'  interrupted  my 
mother,  *  but  baby's  Christian  name  f ' 

*  Omeros — Soremo  —  Solemo — Solo- 
mo.' 

'Solomo !  shocking  1'  echoed  my 
mother. 

'Shocking,  indeed,'  said  my  &ther, 

*  an  outrage  to  conunon  sense.' 

•        ••••• 

My  mother  continued,  after  a  short 
pause— '  Arthur  is  a  pretty  name. 
Then  there's  William— Henry— Charles 
—Robert     What  shall  it  be,  love  T 

'Pisistratus,'  said  my  &ther  (who  had 
hung  fire  till  then),  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt; 'Pittstratus  indeed  I' 

'  Knstratiui  I    a   very   fine    name,' 


Tristram  Shandy. 
Your  son,  your  dear  son,  from  whose 
sweet  and  open  temper  you  have  so 
much  to  expect — your  Billy,  sir,  would 
you  for  the  world  have  called  him 
Judas  t  .  .  .  Would  you,  sir,  if  a 
Jew  of  a  godfifcther  had  proposed  the 
name  of  your  child  (Solomo  ?),  and 
offered  you  his  purse  along  with  it» 
would  you  have  consented  to  such  a 

desecration  of  him  t — ^p.  60. 

♦         •        •        •         • 

But  of  all  the  names  in  the  universe, 
he  had  the  most  unconquerable  aversion 
for  Tristram.  'No,'  he  would  say, 
'  Tristram  1  the  thing  is  impossible.' 

Andrew  was  something  like  a  negative 
quantity  in  algebra  with  biro ;  it  was 
worse,  he  said,  than  nothing.  William 
stood  pretty  high  with  him,  &c.— 
pp.  64,  65. 
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as  to  deny.  Nor  is  tlie  reality  of  this  daim  to  high  repute  less  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  fact  that,  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  between 
his  first  effort  and  the  publication  of  The  CaxUms,  the  celebrity  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  been  steadily  progressive,  though  assailed  on  every  side 
by  the  rivalrv  of  a  host  of  novel-writers,  in  an  age  to  which  works  of  nction 
appeared  to  have  grown  an  absolute  and  inherent  necessity. 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  reputation  secured  by  this  eminent 
and  gifted  author,  prior  to  the  publication  of  Tke  Caxtont*  We  were  then 
told  that  the  imaginative  literature  of  this  country  was  to  undergo  a  signal 
change ;  that  the  iu[a  of  historical  novel*writing  had  definitiv3y  passed 
away.  Such  a  premction,  no  doabt»  was  in  a  great  measure  true,  and  the 
abandonment  for  some  six  or  seven  years  of  that  character  of  imaginative- 
wiiting,  implied  a  repudiation  of  the  principle  it  had  involved. 

We  were  next  presented  with. '  A  Family  Portrait,'  termed,  as  we  have 
seen,  The  Ctuptons,  That  novel  has  probably  been  now  read  by  nearly 
every  educated  man  in  this  country.  ¥ew,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  we  dare  say,  have  erear  perused  Triiitram  Shandy,  That 
Ulusmous  fiction  has  nearly  expired  through  its  complete  antagomsm  to  the 
taste  and  spirit  of  the  present  age,  nor  ^ould  we  wish  to  witness  a  revival 
of  the  principles  on  wnioh,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  celebrity  of  tiie  author,  it? 
was  composed.  But  we  think  it  just  to  a  great  man,  whose  very  memory  has* 
well  nign  passed  away,  to  show  the  influence  which  he  must  daim  in  any 
clmnge  orrenovation  in  the  imafjinative  literature  of  thiaoomitry,  whiohmsy 
be  hereafter  grounded  on  the  idios3morasy  of  Hie  Caxions.  We  shall  tiiere- 
fore  disoharge  this  duty  by  demonstrating  the  connexion  of  the  tworomanoea^ 
and  by  diowing  how  ful  that  humour,  how  all  that  eccentricity  in  domestic 
life,  how  all  that  amaaing  talent  in  portraying  character,  wnioh  we  now 
read  in  2%^  Ccuetons,  exist^identical  m  kind,  though  far  superior  in  degiee^ 
•—in  The  I^fe  and  /hnniofu  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Wo  have  searched  in 
Vain  through  the  nrefaoe  to  The  Caxtone  for  any  statement  admowledging. 
the  extensive,  inaeed  the  almost  total,  obligations  of  the  author  to  t^e 
original  genius  of  Lawrence  Sterne.  Sir  Edward  might  fairiy  have  conceded 
this  acknowledgment  to  an  accomplished  xnredecessor  for  whose  turn  of  mind 
he  evidently  has  so  strong  a  sympathy.  We  may  add,  that  he  could  also 
have  affwrded  to  have  done  so.  J3ut  since  he  has  not,  we  undertake  to 
supply  the  omission,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  he  can  scarcely  quaml' 
with  an  act  of  justice  which  he  has  himself  neglected  to  peiform. 

So  far,  indeed,  are  the  prefatory  remarks  annexed  to  The  Caaetone  from 
acknowledging  the  existonoe  of  any  such  obligations,  that  their  tenonr 
inspires  the  general  reader  with  the  conviction  tiiat  the  work  wUoh  they 
thus  introduce  to  the  public  is  one  of  the  most  original  productions  of 
creative  fancy.  We  will  quote  from  the  preface  in  question  the 'observa- 
tions bearing  on  the  originality  of  2SU  Camtone : — 

If  (says  Sir  Edward  Balwer  Lytton)  it  be  the  good  fbiiune  Off  tiiir  work  to 
poflseos  any  interest  for  the  novel-reader,  that  interest  perhaps  will  be  bnt  little 
derived  from  the  (nutotnary  elMMots  of  fiotioa.  The  plut  is  extreiDely  slight ;  the 
incidents  are  few,  and,  with  the  exeeption  of  those  which  involve  Ae^te  of  Vivian, 
Sttoh  as  may  be  feand  in  the  records  of  ordinary  life. 

B^garded  as  a  novel,  this  attempt  is  an  experiment  somewhat  apart  from  the 
previous  works  of  the  Author :  it  is  the  first  in  wUdi  humour  has  been  employed 
less  for  the  puipose  of  satire  than  in  iUnstcation  of  amiable  obaraotears ;  it  is  tha 
first,  too,  in  wluch  man  has  been  viewed  less  in  his  active  relations  with  the  world 
than  in  his  repose  at  hia  own  hearth ;  in  a  word,  the  greater  part  of  the  canvas  haa 
been  devoted  to  the  completion  of  a  simple  Family  Picturk.  And  thus,  in  any 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  the  common  household  sfibctions 
occupy  the  place  of  those  livelier  or  larger  passions  which  usually  <and  not  unjustly) 
arrogate  the  foregrouttd  in  romantic  oompoeitioD. 

Now  we  readily  acquit  the  author  of  any  intention  to  mislead  the 
pablio ;  but  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  such  observationa  tend  to  inspire 
the  reader  with  prepossessions  in  mvour  of  the  work  direetly  at  variance 
with  fact.  When,  therefore.  Sir  Sdward.oharBoterisea  this  coneeption  '  aa 
an  experiment  somewhat  i^art  from  Hie  pxevions  works  of  the  wothor,' 
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We  next  pus  to  the  convenation  mBintained  reApectivel;  over  thia 
bottle  of  wine  and  this  bowl  of  puncb: — 

TKt  Caxtant,  Vol  I.,  p.  u.  IVufnim  Shaady,  Vol.  II.,  p.  Ji6. 

Squills,  laq.—'  Who  knowa  wbst  nutT  '  Whkt  mgniEei  iC,  Brother  Sbudy, 

be  in  itore  for  pia  yet  (    Here's  ■  healui       sud  my  uncle  Toby,  '  which  of  the  two 

to  Master  Cutou,  and  lots  of  brotfaen      it  is,  provided  it  will  but  make  a  mui 

kod  sisters  to  bimt'  many,  and  love  his  wife,  and  get  a  few 

'  SrMert  (y  <I  tu'er*  /     I  am  sure      duldreu  I ' 
Ura.  CaxtoD  will  never  tbink  of  such  a  'A  few  children  f  cried  my  fstber, 

thing,  air,'  said  my  &ther,  almost  indig-  rising  out  of  his  chair  and  looking;  full  in 
DaD^y.  '  She's  much  too  good  a  wife  m;  mather'a  face,  as  he  forced  hia  way 
to  brfiave  »o.  Once  in  a  way,  it's  all  betwiit  hers  and  Dr.  Slop's — 'A  few 
very  welt;  but  twice — and  as  it  is,  not  children  I'  cried  my  father,  repeating 
a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a  pen  mended  my  uncle  Toby's  words  as  he  w^ed  to 
the  last  tbree  days. '  and  ira. 

Tbis  is  certainly  a  cool  appropriation .  Ifor  is  it  easy  to  deny  tbat  the 
snperiority  in  graphic  character  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  originality. 
The  dialogue,  too,  here  falls,  in  either  ease,  into  classical  allusionE.  Sterne 
draws  an  argnment  Irom  Plato;  and  the  anther  of  TAe  Caxtont  follows 
him  with  an  argnment  from  a  much  more  common  source — a  well-known 
passage  in  Homer.  The  latter  novelist  informs  us  somewhat  ostentatiously 
that  a  certain  passage  in  T^e  Iliad  regarding  the  Ilitbys  it  to  be  found  in 
Book  XI., — a  piece  of  information  very  uninteresting  to  those  who  had  not 
cared  to  make  themselves  aware  of  it  before,  and  very  nnneceesary  to  those 
who  had.  Mr.  Oaston  is  then  made  to  answer  a  question  propounded  by 
Squills,  as  to  'who  were  those  BithyieF'  apparently  ia  order  that  the 
erudition  of  the  author  might  stand  out  in  Wd  relief  to  the  factitious 
ignorance  of  the  imaginary  apothecary ! 

We  mention  this,  not  as  abstract  criticism  on  Ute  Caxton;  for  which 
the  period  for  ordinary  reviewing  has  now  perhaps  passed  anay,  but  in 
illnitration  of  the  Keneral  truth  tut  cop^iam,  independently  of  its  abstract 
the  onginal  idea.  When  Sterne  throws 
)  much  as  Johnson  tells  us  of  Milton  in 
IS  forced,  bat  as  natural  similitudes  and 
I  The  CarioM,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
to say  awkward,  manner  which  is  the 
ult  of  a  determination  to  follow  the  treat- 
author. 

Its  Caiton,  the  narrative  passes  to  his 
lony  betray  less  of  its  origins!  in  Trittram 
igue.    We  cannot,  however,  afford  space 

T^itlram  iSbnufy. 
ler  Your  son,  yoar  dear  son,  from  whose 

rds      sweet  and  open  temper  vou   have  so 

much  to  expect — your  Billy,  sir,  would 
my  you  far  the  world  have  called  him 
t'  Judas  I     .      .     .      Would  you,  sir,  if  a 

ilo-       Jew  of  a  godiklher  had  propoeed  the 

name  of  your  cbild  (Solomo  I),  and 
my       offered   you   hia   purse    along  with   il^ 

would  you  have  consented  to  soeh  a 
er,       desecration  of  bimt — p.  60. 

But  of  all  the  names  in  tha  univsne, 
ort      be  had  the  most  anconquerabla  aversion 
'c  IVistnUD.      'No,'   he    would   say, 
rristram  1 

quantit*  in 

■tnnri 
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aaid  my  mother,  joyfully;  ' PisiBtratiifl  ' He  ahall  be  chriatened Tmmegistos, 

Caxton.    Thank  you,  my  love.     PIbU-      brother/ 

tnttuB  it  shall  be.'  'I  wish  it  may  answer/  said   my 

Unde  Toby,  rising  up. — p.  2^36. 

So  far  80  like.    The  similitude,  hovvever,  does  not  cease  here.    Mr. 
Shandy  and  Mr.  Cazton  are  equally  annqyed  at  the  result  v-* 

T^e  CaaOont,  Triitram  Shandy. 

Pour  days  afterwards,  on  his  .return  ['My  father, '.in  this  case  Mr.  Shandy, 

from  the  book-sale,  to  my  lather's  in-  was  in  bed  at  the  hour  of  the  christening, 

expressible  bewilderment,   he  was  in-  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  night, 

formed  that  'Pisistratus  was  growing  the  and  in  haste,   in  oonseauence  of  the 

▼eiy  image  of  him.*  illness  of  young  Tristram.  J 

When  at  length  the  good  man  was  'Ko,  no,'  said  my  father  to  Susannah, 

made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact —  TUgetup.' 

and  it  was  asserted  to  be  a  name  which  'There  is  no  time,'  cried  Susannah, 

he  himself  had  suggested, -^he  was  as  'Trismegistus,' said  my  father.    'But 

angry  as  so  mild  a  man  could  be.  stay :    thou  art  a  leakv  Tessel,'  added 

'But  it  is  infamous,'  he  exclaimed;  my  father  to  Susannah;    'canst  thou 

'Pisistratus    christened!      Pisistratus,  cany  Trismagistus    in    thy  head   the 

who  lived   six   hundred   years  before  length  of  the  gallery,  without  soattor- 

Gbristwasbom.  Good  heavens,  madam,  ing?' 
you  have  made  me  the  fiither  of  an  Susannah  ran  with  all  speed  Alosff 


anachronism !'  the gaUery.    ' "Tis  Tris-       something. 

My  mother  burst  into  tears ;  but  the      cried  Susannah, 
evil  was  irremediable.     An  anachronism  'There  u  no  Christian  name  in  the 

I  was,  and  an  an€^ronum  I  muM  e<m-      world  beginning  with  Tris,  but  Tris- 
tinue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  — ^I. ,  p.  4  r .       tram,'  said  the  curate. 

'Then  'tis  Tristramgistus,'  quoth  Su- 
sannah. 

'^Thsrs  is  no  'gistus*  in  it^  noodle,' 
flvplied  the  curate. 

So  Tristrsm  was  I^alled,  tmd  Triahim 
ihoU  I  beta  the  daiy  of  mff  death, — ^I., 
p.  346. 

Sterne's  nurative  thus  continues,  and  supplies  what  may  appear 
deficient  in  the  above  comparison : — 

'And  what's  the  matter,  Susannah t' 

'They  have  called  the  child  Tristram,  and  my  mistress  is  just  got  out  of  an 
hysteric  fit  about  it     No,  it  was  not  my  fault.    I  told  him  it  was  Tristramgistus.' 

'  Make  tea  for  yourself.  Brother  Toby,'  said  my  faUier,  taking  down  his  hat ; 
but  how  different  from  the  sallies  and  iigitations  of  voice  and  members  which  a 
•eoQimon  reader  would  imagine. 

'  8tiU,  Brother  Toby,  there  was  one  cast  of  the  die  left  for  onr  child  after  all. 
Oh  Tristram,  Tristram,  Tristram  I' 

What  singular  ooinoidenoes  are  these  between  the  ctroumstances  and 
mishaps  under  which  Tristram  and  Pisistratus  arc  respectively  received, 
first  into  the  natural  world,  and  thence  into  tlie  communion  of  the 
'Christian  Church!  We  cannot,  however,  linger  at  this  stage  of  the 
history  of  either,  and  must  pass  to  other  phases  of  character.  We  will 
take,  then,  the  characters  of  Unde  Roland  and  his  servant  Bolt,  and 
see  how  far  they  are  identical  with  Uncle  Toby  and  his  servant  Trim. 
Bv«n  as  we  write  it  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  a  confounding  of  these 
characters,  through  the  strong  similitude  subsisting  between  them. 

Captain  Toby  Shandv,  then,  and  Captain  Boland  Caxton  are,  as  we 
have  suready  said,  retired,  officers,  who  had  both  been  wounded  in  battle, 
and  whose  charaeteriBtios  are  essentially  similar.  They  both  carry  an 
inordinate  love  of  military  affairs  into  the  commonest  interests  of  domestic 
life,  as  is  exemplified  in  such  incidents  as  these : — 

The  Cojrtone,  YoL  II.  Trktram  Shandy,  Vol  I. 

At  the  sound  of  the  wofd  'bcoovr,'  'That  is  the  resaon  thai  soom  of  the 

Obytain  Koland  stood  mute,  and  laiaed  lowest  and  fiattast  composttions  pass  off 

his  head  quickly. — p.  94.  (as  Yorkli    told  my  Bade  Toby  one 

'  What  say  you,  then.  Captain ;  up  night)  by  siege.' 
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We  next  pass  to  the  conyersation  maintained  respectively  over  this 
bottle  of  wine  and  this  bowl  of  punch : — 


The  Caxtons,  Vol  I.,  p.  ii. 

Squills,  loq. — '  Who  knows  what  may 
be  in  store  for  you  yet  ?  Here's  a  health 
to  Master  Caxton,  and  lots  of  brothers 
and  sisters  to  him!' 

*  Brothers  a/id  sUters/  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Caxton  will  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  sir/  said  my  father,  almost  indig- 
nantly. '  She's  much  too  good  a  wife 
to  behave  so.  Once  in  a  way,  it's  all 
very  well;  but  twice— and  as  it  is,  not 
a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a  pen  mended 
the  last  three  days.' 


Tristram  Shandy,  Vol.  II.,  p.  216. 

*  What  signifies  it^  Brother  Shandy, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  *  which  of  the  two 
it  is,  provided  it  will  but  make  a  man 
marry,  and  love  his  wife,  and  get  a  few 
children!' 

*A  few  children/*  cried  my  father, 
rising  out  of  his  chair  and  looking  full  in 
my  mother's  face,  as  he  forced  his  way 
betwixt  hers  and  Dr.  Slop's — *A  few 
children!'  cried  my  finther,  repeating 
my  uncle  Toby's  words  as  he  walked  to 
and  fro. 


This  is  certainly  a  cool  appropriation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  deny  that  the 
superiority  in  graphic  character  is  also  on  the  side  of  the  originality. 
The  dialogue,  too,  nere  falls,  in  either  case,  into  classical  allusions.  Sterne 
draws  an  argument  from  Plato ;  and  the  author  of  7^  Caxtons  follows 
him  with  an  argument  from  a  much  more  common  source — ^a  well-known 
passage  in  Homer.  The  latter  novelist  informs  us  somewhat  ostentatiously 
that  a  certain  passage  in  The  Iliad  regarding  the  Ilithy»  is  to  be  found  in 
Book  XI., — a  piece  of  information  very  uninteresting  to  those  who  had  not 
cared  to  make  themselves  aware  of  it  before,  and  very  unnecessary  to  those 
who  had.  Mr.  Caxton  is  then  made  to  answer  a  question  propounded  by 
Squills,  as  to  *  who  were  those  Hithyae  P'  apparently  in  order  that  the 
erudition  of  the  author  might  stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  factitious 
ignorance  of  the  imaginary  apothecary ! 

We  mentioh  this,  not  as  abstract  criticism  on  The  Caxtons,  for  which 
the  period  for  ordinary  reviewing  has  now  f>erhaps  passed  away,  but  in 
illustration  of  the  general  truth  that  copyism,  indepenaently  of  its  abstract 
demerits,  is  never  so  apposite  as  the  original  idea.  When  Sterne  throws 
out  classical  allusions,  ne  does  so  much  as  Johnson  tells  us  of  Milton  in 
regard  to  Paradise  Lost — '  not  as  forced,  but  as  natural  similitudes  and 
ideas.*  The  classical  allusions  in  The  Caxtons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
troduced in  that  unnatural,  not  to  say  awkward,  manner  which  is  the 
obvious  and  almost  inevitable  result  of  a  determination  to  follow  the  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  by  a  preceding  author. 

From  the  birth  of  Pisistratus  Caxton,  the  narrative  passes  to  his 
christening.  Nor  does  this  ceremony  betray  less  of  its  original  in  Tristram 
Shandy  than  the  preceding  dialogue.  We  cannot,  however,  afford  space 
for  long  quotations : — 


The  Caxtons,  Vol.  I.,  19. 

Mr.  Caxton. — 'Barnes  says  Homer 
is  Solomon.  Read  Omeros  backwards 
in  the  Hebrew  manner/ 

'Yes,  my  love,'  interrupted  my 
mother,  '  but  baby's  Christian  name  ?' 

*  Omeros — Soremo  —  Solemo — Solo- 
mo.' 

'Solomo !  shocking!'  echoed  my 
mother. 

'Shocking,  indeed,'  said  my  father, 

'  an  outrage  to  common  sense.' 

•        ••••• 

My  mother  continued,  after  a  short 
pause — *  Arthur  is  a  pretty  name. 
Then  there's  William>-Henry— Charles 
—Robert     What  shall  it  be,  love  f 

'  Pisistratus,'  said  my  fibther  (who  had 
hung  fire  till  then),  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt ;  '  Pisistratus  indeed ! ' 

'Pimstratus  !    a   veiy   fine   name,'. 


Tristram  Shandy, 
Your  son,  your  dear  son,  from  whose 
sweet  and  open  temper  you  have  so 
much  to  expect — ^your  Billy,  sir,  would 
you  for  the  world  have  called  him 
Judas  I  .  .  .  Would  you,  sir,  if  a 
Jew  of  a  godfather  had  proposed  the 
name  of  your  child  (Solomo !),  and 
offered  you  his  purse  along  with  it, 
would  you  have  consented  to  such  a 

desecration  of  him  f — ^p.  60. 

•         #        ♦        •         ♦ 

But  of  all  the  names  in  the  universe, 
he  had  the  most  unconquerable  aversion 
for  TVistram.  'Ko,'  he  would  say, 
'  Tristram  !  the  thing  is  impossible.' 

Andrew  was  something  like  a  negative 
quantity  in  algebra  with  him ;  it  wae 
worse,  he  said,  than  nothing.  William 
stood  pretty  high  with  him,  ftc— 
pp.  64,  65. 
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«ud  my  mother,  joyfully;  'PinBtratiu  '  He  shall  be  chriitened TnsnMgistOB, 

CaxtoD.    Thank  you,  my  love.     Piaia-      brother/ 

tratuB  it  ahaU  be.'  *I  wish  it  may  answer,'  said   my 

Uncle  Toby,  rising  up. — ^p.  2^6. 

So  far  so  like.  The  similihide,  hovvever,  does  not  ceaae  here.  l£r. 
Shandy  and  Mr.  Caxton  are  equally  annoyed  at  the  result  1 — 

The  Cfaxtons,  Tristram  Shandy. 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  his  .return  ['Myfaiher/.in  this  case  Mr.  Shandy, 

from  the  book-sale,  to  my  lather's  in-  was  in  bed  at  tiiie  hour  of  the  christening, 
expresAible  bewilderment,  he  was  in-  the  ceremony  beii^  performed  at  night, 
formed  that  'Pisistratus  was  growing.the  and  in  haste,  in  oonsefuience  of  the 
very  image  of  him.*  illness  of  young  Tristram.  J 

When  at  length  the  good  man  was  'Ko,  no,'  said  my  father  to  Susannah, 

made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact —       'I'll  get  up.' 

and  it  was  asserted  to  be  a  name  which  'There  is  no  time,'  cried  Susannah, 

he  himself  had  suggested, — he  was  as  'Trismegtstus,' said  my  father.    'But 

angry  as  so  mild  a  man  could  be.  stay :    thou  art  a  isakv  Tessel,'  added 

'But  it  is  infiunous,'  be  exclaimed;  my  father  to  Susannah;  'canst  thou 
'Pisistratus  christened!  Pisistratos,  cany  Trismegistus  in  thy  head  the 
who  lived  six  hundred  years  before  length  of  the  galleiy,  without  aoaltar- 
Christ  was  bom.  Good  heavens,  madam,      ingf 

you  have  made  me  the  iather  of  an  Susannah  ran  with  all  speed  along 

anachronism !'  the  gallery.     '  Tis  Tris— —  something, 

My  mother  burst  into  tears ;  but  the      cried  Susannah, 
evil  was  irremediable.     An  anachronism  'There  is  no  Christian  name  in  the 

I  was,  and  an  anachronUm  I  must  con-  world  beginning  with  Tris,  but  Tris- 
tinue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  — ^I. ,  p.  )  i .       tram, '  said  the  curate. 

'Then  'tis  Tristramgistus,'  quoth  Su- 
sannah. 

*^  There  is  no  'gistus'  in  it»  noodle,' 
replied  the  curate. 

So  Tristram  was  I«alled,  cmd  TWsfrom 
•hail  I  he  to  ike  doy  qf  my  death, — ^l., 
p.  34<5. 

Sterne's  nwrative  ihus  continues,  and  supplies  what  may  appear 
deficient  in  the  above  comparison : — 

'And  what's  the  matter,  Susannah?' 

'They  have  called  the  child  Tristram,  and  my  mistress  is  just  got  out  of  an 
hysteric  fit  about  it     No,  it  was  not  my  fault.    I  told  him  it  was  Tristram^stus.* 

'  Make  tea  for  yourself,  Brother  Toby,'  said  my  father,  taking  down  his  hat ; 
hot  how  differsnt  from  the  sallies  and  agitetions  of  voice  and  roemben  which  a 
•common  reader  would  imagine. 

'  Still,  Brother  Toby,  ^ere  was  one  cast  of  the  die  left  far  onr  child  after  all. 
Oh  Tristram,  Tristram,  Tristram  1' 

What  singular  ooinoidenoes  are  these  between  the  ciroumstances  and 
mishaps  under  which  Tristram  and  Pisistratus  are  respectively  received, 
first  into  the  natural  world,  and  thence  into  the  communion  of  the 
-Christian  Church!  We  cannot,  however,  linger  at  this  stage  of  the 
iiistory  of  either,  and  must  pass  to  other  phases  of  character.  We  will 
take,  then,  the  characters  of  Unde  Boland  and  his  servant  Bolt,  and 
•see  how  far  they  are  identical  with  Uncle  Toby  and  his  servant  Trim. 
Evan  as  we  write  it  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  a  confounding  of  these 
characters,  through  the  strong  similitude  subsisting  between  them. 

Captain  Toby  Shandy,  then,  and  Captain  Boland  Caxton  are,  as  we 
have  aJready  said,  retired,  officers,  who  had  both  been  wounded  in  battle, 
and  whose  charaetmstics  are  essentially  similar.  They  both  carry  an 
inordinate  love  of  military  aflairs  into  the  commonest  interests  of  domestic 
life,  as  is  exemplified  in  such  incidents  as  these : — 

The  Cojctone,  VoL  II.  Trig^ram  Shandy,  YoL  I. 

At  the  sound  of  the  wonl  *hanovr,'  'That  is  the  wsaon  that  soom  of  tlie 

Captain  Boland  stood  mute,  and  imised  lowest  and  flaltest  com|Witions  paa  off 

his  head  quickly. — p.  94.  (as  Yoiiok    told  ny  nade  Toby  one 

'  What  say  you,  then.  Captain  ;  up  night)  by  siege.* 
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• 

with  our  knapsacks  and  on  with  the  My  undo  Toby  looked  brisk  at  the 

march  V  sound  of  the  word  tkge, 

'Bight  about  lace,'  said  my  uncle^  'For  my  own  part,' replied  Yoriok, 

as  erect  as  a  column.  '  I  had  rather  direct  five  words  point- 

'  Pull  in  front  of  the    enemy :   up      blank  to  the  heart/ 
Guards,  and  at  'em !'  As    Yorick    pronounced    the    word 

'£ngland  expects  every  man  to  do      j^nU-hlank^  Toby  rose  to  say  something 
his  duty !'  upon  projectiles. — p.  377. 

[So  a  similar  military  disquisition  was 
commenced  by  Toby  on  mistaking  the 
word  '  evolutions '  for  '  revolutions.*] 

These  may  be  thought » perhajw,  by  some,  to  be  less  signifieant  analogieg. 
But  they  are  at  any  rate  unquestionable  parts  of  a  general  identity. 

Then,  Boland  and  Toby  have  each  a  sin^ilar  habit  of  whistling,  and 
this  idiosynoraay  of  Bohmd  is  given  with  a  circumstantiality  which  seems 
to  imply  a  determination  to  subordinate  all  other  considerations  to  the 
abstract  love  of  copyism.  The  respective  whistles,  too,  were  both  of 
military  import :  '  Lifiabullero,'  that  of  Uncle  Toby,  -being  a  ballad  of 
watchwords  used  by  the  Papists  of  Ireland  in  their  massacres  of  the 
Protestants.  Similarly,  Uncle  Boland's  whistle  was  '  Malbrook  s'en 
vO't-en  ffuerre.'    Thus— 

The  CaacUms,  Vol.  I.  Trutram  8kandy,  Vol.  I. 

'My  son,  Boland;' said  Mr.  Cazton,  Though  it  might  have  suited  my  uncle 

*  has  seen  the  Trevanions.  They  re-  Toby's  character  as  a  soldier  excellently 
member  us.'  well,  and  had  he  not  accustomed  him- 

Tbe  captain  sprang  to  his  feet  and  self  in   such    attacks    to    whistle  the 

began  whistling— a  habit  with  him  when  '  LiUabuUero/  &c. — ^p.  ^, 

he  was  much  (Siturbsd. — p.  131.  •        *        «        •        « 

*****  It  was  no  inGOttsistent  part  of  siy 

'Since  our  great  anoestor  invented  xmde  Toby's  character  that  he  feared 

printings'  said  I,  nujestioally.  God  and  raverenoed  religion.     80  the 

My  uncle    whistled   '  Malbrook  ien  moment  m  father  finish^  his  remaik, 

va-C-ea  guerre,*  my  uncle  Toby  fell  a  whistling  '  UJla- 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  plague  him  buUero^'  &c. — 'j).  185. 
farther. — p.  158. 

We  might  continue  these  '  whistling '  parallels  almost  in  infinitum.  If 
we  pass,  however,  to  the  characters  of '  Bolt '  and  '  Trim,'  we  shall  not  less 
clearly  recognise  our  old  friend  the  soldier-servant  of  Uncle  Toby  in  our 
new  acquaintance  the  soldier-servant  of  Uncle  Boland.  We  are  really 
delighted  to  £nd  once  more  an  eccentric  character,  who  was  at  onoe  the 
.solace  and  amusement  of  our  early  years,  and  whom  we  had  reffardsd  as 
altogether  defunct  to  the  general  world.  But  it  seems  rather  nard  that 
when  we  desire  to  resume  these  old  traditions,  and  .rather  to  find  our 
friends  alive  i^gain  than  to  believe  them  definitively  extinct — and  to  look 
upon  friendships  cultivated  in  early  life,  according  to  the  author  of  Haroli^ 
as  being  '  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  and  kines' — ^to  have  all  these  associa- 
tions trampled  on  by  a  distinguished  moralist,  who  had  himself  asserted 
their  ascendency  alike  over  lex  and  rex  /  It  is  really  too  much  to  have 
these  old  friends,  so  long  estranged  from  the  worla  in  which  we  dweU. 
brought  back  to  us  as  new  acquaintances— as  utter  stransors,  wholly  dis- 
sociated from  the  recollections  of  our  past  lives.  We  haa  long  entertained 
the  sinoereat  regard  for  Uncle  Toby  and  his  servant  Trim,  for  Mr.  Shandj, 
for  Tristram,  and  for  Dr.  Slop.  We  mourned  that  they  had  .passed  away 
inm  the  world  ikat  is.    When,  therefore,  we  learnt  that  they  were  a^ve 

Sain,  we  sought  with  Uie  keenest  pleasure  the  joyful  prospect  of  meeting 
em  once  more  upon  this  .side  of  tne  grave.  Imagine  only  for  a  monaent 
our  diaappointment,  vexation,  and  chagnn,  in  finding  that  they  did  not 
condeaeend.to  reeognise  our  acquaintance — that  we  were,  in  fact,  signallT 

*  cut ' — that  they  considered  themselves  a  notch  above  us,  and  intended 
to  dwell  henceforth  in  a  very  different  sphere.  Our  proffered  hand  was 
«Beoiuite»ed  with  a  formal  bow,  and  like  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
iiad  began  life  respectably  enough,  but  now,  alas,  held  their  repute  on 
rather  precanoua  conditions,  they  had  each  assumed  an  alias  1    Captain 
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Soland  de  Cazton,  to  be  called,  indeed,  by  hU  original  appellation  of 
Captain  Toby  Shandy,  which  he  had  altogether  discarded!  The  thing 
was  monstrous.  The  commonplace  of  Tristram  to  be  remembered  in  the 
face  of  the  classical  traditions  of  Pisistratus.  The  plebeian  Dr.  Slop  to  be 
taken  for  the  same  man  as  the  apothecary  Souills,  whose  name  was  to  bo 
found  on  the  rolls  of  the  Pharmaeopceia  !  These  old  friends  are  ffrossly 
insulted ;  thev  emphatically  disclaim  all  such  antecedents ;  and  for  a 
certain  time  they  figure  on  the  theatre  of  social  life  as  a  delightful  family, 
devoid  of  all  kmd  of  pretence,  and  admissible  into  those  select  circles 
which  are  glad  to  encourage  clever  and  eccentric  characters,  provided 
only  that  tney  are  not  of  spurious  origin,  that  they  have  a  title  to  the 
names  they  bear,  that  they  know  who  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were, 
and  that  lK>th  the  one  ana  the  other  were  hand  fide  Caxtons.  At  length, 
however,  inquiry  is  made  into  their  antecedents ;  and  it  turns  out  that 
they  commencca  life  under  the  name  of  Shandy.  Society  expresses  its 
regret  at  the  adoption  of  the  alias  in  question,  for  it  always  entertained  a 
deep  regard  for  its  old  friends,  the  Shandy  family.  Society,  however— in 
consideration  of  that  natural  eccentricity  of  character  whicn  had  of  course 
no  more  deserted  Captain  de  Caxton  since  he  had  foregone  his  legitimate 
name  of  Captain  Toby  Shandy,  than  an  Ethiopian  womd  change  liis  skin 
by  calling  himself  an  European,  and  by  which,  indeed,  the  Shandy  and 
CTaxton  lamilies  were  identified  as  one, — resolved  still  to  tolerate  the 
presence  of  the  Caxton  family,  in  spite  of  the  slur  thus  resting  upon  them, 
within  its  select  precincts,  fiut  society  especially  bargained  that  Captain 
de  Caxton  and  his  family  should  consider  themselves  as  no  others  than 
'  Captain  Toby  Shandy  and  his  family,* — that  they  might  bear  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Caxton  if  they  preferred  them  to  the  surname  and  arms  of 
Shandy,— but  that  they  should  regard  their  original  introduction  to  tho 
world  as  the  act  and  deed  of  Mr.  I^wrence  Sterne. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  briefest  characteriaation  that  we  are  able 
to  give  of  tne  true  position  of  the  romance  termed  The  Caxiotu  in  the 
world  of  Uterature.  If,  in  fact,  its  merits  of  execution  had  been  less,  ita 
merits  of  originality  had  been  greater. 

We  will  now,  if  our  readers  please,  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
parallels  between  the  two  stories,  which  the  above  description  of  their 
relation  to  each  other  may,  perhaps,  save  from  becoming  wearisome,  as  a 
continuous  process  throughout  the  present  article.  We  pass,  then,  to  the 
oharacters  '^olt*  and  '  Trim.*  In  point,  indeed,  of  general  character  their 
identity  is  complete ;  and  their  actions  themselves  are  marked  by  a  very 
close  analogy.  They  have  imbibed  in  war  and  have  retained  in  peace  the 
same  all-pervading  military  passion  with  their  respective  masters.  Undo 
Boland  returns  to  his  old  tower ;  and  Bolt  sets  himself  to  work  to  make 
everything  as  milttair  in  its  aspect  as  possible.  An  old  military  saddle, 
used  in  action,  an  old  sword,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  some  other  such 
implements,  are  displayed  by  him  in  an  imposing  manner  as  the  emblems 
of  war.  If  we  recur  to  Wet  ram  Shandy,  we  find  Trim  similarly  occupied 
in  arranging  his  master's  ^^arden,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  some 
military  manosuvres  in  a  kmited  scope  (vol.  i.  p.  157),  and  facetiously  con* 
structing  a  couple  of  mortars  out  or  a  pair  or  top-boots,  which,  for  some 
unexplained  cause,  had  been  asserted,  lixe  the  saddle  in  The  Cajrtone,  to  be 
heir-looms  of  the  Shandy  family.  Thus,  again,  we  read  {TVietram  Shandy^ 
vol.  i.  p.  347), '  the  Corporal  Tnm  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
so  well  worth  showing  as  the  glorioos  works  which  he  and  my  Uncle  Toby 
had  made,'  Ac.  So,  m  The  VaxUme  (vol.  ii.  p.  167)  we  read — '  Bolt  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing ;  certainly  he  had  penetrated  down  to  the 
rery  pathos  which  lay  within  the  deeps  of  Rolanas  character.*  And  the 
narrative  then  states  very  much  such  military  arrangements  as  were  the 
work  of  Trim  and  Uncle  Toby. 

We  might,  in  truth,  fill  Uie  present  number  to  overflowing,  and  should 
assuredly  have  to  discard  all  other  sulnects  of  discussion,  were  we  to  follow 
out  these  parallels  at  their  ftill  lengUi.    We  will  pass,  then*  to  the  cba* 
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meters  of  Mr.  Oazton  and  Mr.  Shandy,  in  their  rektions  respectively  with 
their  brothers.  Captain  Boland  and  Captain  Toby. 

Mr.  Caxton  and  Mr.  Shandy  are  similarly  portrayed  as  bookworms 
and  simulated  philosophers.  They  entertain  a  simiiar  aversion  to  the 
hobbies  of  their  respective  brothers.  Fortifications,  and  other  such  sham 
military  devices,  formed  the  hobby  of  Toby ;  chivalry  and  ancestral  pride 
(another  phase  of  the  same  character])  that  of  Eoland.  We  shall  see  that, 
in  either  case,  the  brothers  quarrel  with  each  other  on  the  subject  of  these 
very  hobbies,  and  are  similarly  on  thepoint  of  a  rupture  of  social  relations 
in  consequence  of  their  dispute.  Tne  following  Quotation  from  The 
Caxtona  relates  to  a  controversy  between  Bolaud  and  Augustine  Caxton 
as  to  the  descent  of  their  family  from  Caxton  the  printer,  or  from  an  old 
family  long  resident  in  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  where  there  yet  existed 
ancient  records  of  a  family  of  that  name.  The  corresponding  quotation 
from  Tristram  Shandy  has  reference  to  Uncle  Toby's  snam  fortifications^ 
which  were  ridiculed,  as  we  have  said,  by  his  brother,  Walter  Shandy. 


The  Caxtons. 

'What  is  it  you  must  believe  in, 
brother,'  s&id  my  father,  coming  up, 
'  no  matter  what  the  proof  against  you  f 

My  uncle  was  silent. 

'  He  will  not  believe  in  our  great 
ancestor, the  printer,'  said  I,  maliciously. 

'Brother,'  said  the  captain,  loftily, 
*  you  have  a  right  to  your  owa  ideas, 
but  you  should  toke  care  how  they  con- 
taminate your  child.' 

'  Contaminate !'  said  my  father ;  and 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  an  angry  sparkle 
flash  from  his  eyes.  '  Change  the  word, 
my  dea^rother.* 

'  No,  sir,  I  will  not  change  it,  to  belie 
the  records  of  the  family.' 

'  Kecords ! — a  brass  plate  in  a  village 
church  against  all  the  books  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Arms.' 

My  uncle  tamed  round,  perfectly 
livid.  '  Enouffh,  sir ;  I  am  insulted 
sufficiently !  I  ought  to  have  expected 
it.  I  wish  you  and  your  sou  a  very 
good  morning.' 

My  father  stood  aghast.  The  captain 
was  hobbling  off  to  the  iron  nite ;  and 
in  another  moment  he  would  have  been 
out  of  our  precincts. 

My  father  had  now  cwne  up  and 
caught  hi$  hand,  'What  are  all  the 
pinten  that  ever  lived,  and  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  printed,  to  one 
wrong  to  tiiy  fine  heart,  brother  Bdandf 
Shanu  tmmel  A  bookman*  e  weak  point, 
^uknow,* — p.  127. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  earlier  and  more  lasting  quarrel 
between  the  brothers  Austin  and  Boland  Caxton,  on  the  subiect  of  the 
ancestral  printer  (vol.  i.,  p.  1 13),  also  has  its  parallel  in  a  similar  quarrel 
between  the  brothers  Walter  and  Toby  Shandy,  on  the  corresnonding 
subject  of  the  fortifications.  While,  again,  Uncle  Toby  sauanders  hia 
money  upon  sham  fights,  Uncle  Roland  is  ejqually  improviaent  in  pur- 
chasing the  old  tower  of  the  Caxtons  at  a  price  so  largely  above  its  value 
as  to  reduce  his  income  to  less  than  two  per  cent,  on  tna  sum  which  had 
been  beaueathed  to  Eim  for  investment. 

All  Uiis  similitude,  again,  is  not  restricted  to  characters :  it  extends 


Trittram  Shandy. 

Mr.  Shamot. —  'I  wish  the  whole 
science  of  fortification,  with  its  in- 
ventors, at  the  devil;  it  has  been  the 
death  of  thousands,  and  it  will  be  .mine 
in  the  end.  I  would  not,  brother  Toby^ 
have  my  brains  so  full  of  saps,  mines, 
blinds,  gabions,  palisadoes,  ravelins, 
half- moons,  and  such  trumpery,  to  be 
proprietor  of  Namur  and  all  the  towns 
of  Flanders  with  it.' 

My  father,  as  you  have  observed,  had 
no  great  esteem  for  my  uncle's  hobby- 
horse, for  he  thought  it  the  most  ri<ii- 
culoufl  horse  that  ever  gentleman  rode. 

As  soon  as  my  father  had  done  in- 
sulting his  hobby-horse,  he  turned  his 
head,  without  the  least  emotion,  from 
Dr.  Slop,  to  whom  he  was  addressing 
bis  discourse,  and  looked  up  into  my 
father's  face  with  a  countenance  so 
fraternal  that  it  penetrated  my  fiither 
to  his  heart. 

He  rose  up  hastily  from  his  chair,  and 
seizing  both  of  my  Unde  Toby's  hcMd^ 
as  he  spoke,  *  Brother  Toby,'  said  he^ 
*  /  beg  thy  pardon;  forgive,  I  pray  thee, 
this  rash  humour,*  &c. — p.  X3'2. 
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eren  to  the  pedantic  words  employed  in  either  novel.  When  The  CaxiouM 
was  firat  published,  we  believe  it  was  frequently  demanded  by  its  readen, 
where  its  author  could  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  tecnnical  words 
with  which  it  abounded.  The  following  comparison  may  p^haps  serve  to 
■et  the  question  at  rest : — 


The  CaxUm$,  Vol.  II.  TrUtram  Skmndy,  VoL  I. 

'Tut!'  cried  my  uncle,  parry ing  the  If,  ontfaecontraiyyinytJndeTobylaul 

£nPHONSiCA  with  ft  masterly  Arosio-  not  fully  Biriyed  at  the  period's  end,  then 

PI8IB  (or  breaking  off) ;    '  if  you  had  the  world  stands  indebted  to  the  sudden 

done  what  I  wishSd,  I  should  have  had  snapping  of  my  father's  tobacco*  pipe  for 

more  pleasure  for  my  mone^. '  one  of  the  neatest  examples  of  that  oraa- 

My  poor  mother's  riietoncal  armoufy  mental  figure  in  oratory  whidi  rheto- 

suppiicHl  no  weapon  to  meet  that  artful  rioians  style  the  Aposioksib. — p.  115. 

Afosiofesls^so  she  dropped  the  rhetoric  ••••«• 

altogether.— p.  983.  'Make  thb  dash -^ 'tis  an  Arosio- 

PK8I8.' — p.  116. 

The  capitals  are  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  own. 

Thus,  again,  we  find  indifiereutly  in  the  two  romances  such  words  as 
Epipkanema,  AntanaclatU,  CatastasiM,  Peripeiiia,  Protasis,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
These  expressions  moreover  (and  we  readily  stake  our  veracity  on  the 
assertion)  appear  in  either  work,  not  casually  or  occasionally  alone,  but  lie 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa, — 

marked  by  no  other  difference  than  that  which  exists  between  a  sort  of 
humorous  pedantry — which  is  not  witiiout  its  merit  when  original,  but  of 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  that  originality  constitutes  its  only 
redeeming  and  tolerating  feature— and  a  sort  of  pedantry  which  loses  as 
well  its  humour  as  its  originality  by  unacknowledged  reiteration. 

There  is  another  singular  characteristic  of  Trtstram  Shandy,  It  con- 
tuns  a  sermon,  and  a  very  excellent,  serious,  and  practical  sermon  it  is, 
such  as  Sterne  could  preach  in  his  reli^ous  moments.  We  do  not  indeed 
find  any  imitation  of  thii  characteristic  in  7^  Oaaetons.  That  imitation 
was  reserved  for  '  Mt  Novsl'  I 

But  the  character  of  '  my  father'  in  either  of  these  romances — ^tfaat  is, 
of  Walter  Shandy  in  the  one,  and  of  Augustine  Caxton  in  the  other— 
displays  perhans  tiie  closest  approximation.  They  are  each  engaged  in  the 
oomposition  or  a  long  and  vmuminoos  work,  involving  a  vast  amount  of 
book-learning  and  the  oonsumptton  of  an  immense  period  of  time.  Mr. 
Caxton  was  engaged  in  a  tedious  '  refutation  of  Wolfe's  monstrous  tbeoty' 
(p.  5),  of  which  he  had  not  completed  fifty  pages  at  the  birth  of  his  child, 
after  a  period  of  ten  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise. 
Mr.  Shandy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  engaged  in  the  aoooroplishnient  of  an 
equally  laborious  and  voluminous  conception,  designed  as  a  manual  of 
instruction  for  his  son.  So  commensurately  do  the  two  works  procaedt 
that  while  the  progress  of  Mr.  Caxton*s  book  had  been  such  as  we  have 
just  described  it,  Mr.  Shandv  more  than  once  expressed  his  apprehenaions 
that  his  son  would  be  too  old  to  profit  by  this  ™»««*1  by  the  time  that  it 
should  be  completed. 

Again  *.  let  us  compare  for  a  moment  Mr.  8handy*s  Tritira'piBiia  with 
Mr.  Uaxton*s  Great  Book,    Sterne  writes : — 

In  about  three  vean,  or  rather  more,  my  father  had  advanced  almost  into  (he 
middle  of  his  wofk.  Like  all  other  writsn,  be  met  with  disappuinUneBts.  He 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  bang  wbaSeverhe  had  to  tay  intoso  snwll  a  compass, 
that  when  it  was  finiihed  and  bound  it  might  be  rolled  up  in  my  auiAher's  boose- 
wife.  Mfttter  grows  under  our  hands.  I«et  no  man  say,  'Come,  I'll  write  a 
duodeoimo.* 

Evenr  reader  of  The  Caxioms  leooUeots  the  almost  interminable  period 
oooupied  in  the  composition  of  the  '  Great  Book,'  the  hopes  the  author 
had  entertained  for  its  abbreviation,  and  the  disappointments  to  mhich  he 
was  subiected  at  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  mhorofiiaed  to  undertake  the 
xiak  undej^eaae  of  pnniing  the  work,  exoept  on  conditions  destructive  of 
the  scheme. 
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We  might  panme  tlie  points  of  analog  betw««i  the  tvro  ohanBters  in 
qneation  at  leneth.  Thns  Mr.  Shandv  giyes  his  companions  a  dissertation 
on  the  views  of  Politian  respecting  the  conjugal  origin  of  society — on  the 
Tiews  of  Plato  respecting  love— on  those  of  Fioinns  and  Yehwius  npon  the 
same  question,  &c.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  The  CtuUons  for 
cognate  disensaions  which  are  no  doubt  fresh  in  me  minds  of  the  ffreat 
majority:  of  its  readers,  and  bear  an  unmistakeable  impress  at  once  of  ^tie 
mind  of  Sterne,  and  of  the  treatment  of  such  subjects  m  TriUram  Shandy: 
Both  writers,  again,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  diverge  from  very  ali^ 
subjects  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha^Bporeans  ;  nor  is  the  general 
similarity  in  the  discussion  itself  much  less  striking.  So  also  diere  is  a 
oorrMponding  parallel  between  the  stivnge  conversation  maintained  by. 
Mr.  Cazton  with  Trevanion  and  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert  'on  1^  safi&on* 
bag/  and  one  or  two  eccentric  conversations  in  l^rUiram  Shandy, 

These  examples  represent  of  course  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  strik- 
ing analogies  betweMi  the  romance  of  Sterne  and  tnat  of  Sir  Edward 
Buiwer  Lytton.  It  has-  been  our  object,  indeed,  simply  to  take  up  some 
salient  peculiarities  in  illustration  of  a  g^ieral  identity  between  the  two 
novels^  which  neither  the  space  at  our  command  nor  the  attention  of  that 
at  our  readers',  would  enable  us  completely  to  follow.  Details  of  copyism 
are  scarcely  possessed  of  any  ffreat  attraetivenesa  to  the  general  public, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  tena  to  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  the 
rendering  of  justice  to  the  celebrity  of  the  dead.  Por  these  purposes  the 
instances  which  we  have  already  selected  are  sufSoiently  numecous  to  esta» 
blish  the  proposition  for  which  we  contended  at  the  outset  of  our  present 
inquiry.  And  these  instances,  we  believe,  are  peonliariy  ju8t»  whether  in 
their  amplication,  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Sterne  or  to  Sir  JSdward  Buiwer 
Lytton ;  inaamuch  as  they  occupy  the  mean  between  a  great  number  of 
other  parallels,  on  the  one  hand,  for  which  we  have  no  space  at  command, 
and  a  small  olass  of  incidents,  on  the  other,  in  which  such  par^llala  between 
the  two  romances  are  not  discoverable. 

2!la  Castams,  in  fact,  is  a  romance,  not  simply  grounded  upon  2^e  Life 
and  Opiniom  of  Tristram  Shandy,  but  emboaying  the  dramatis  persomB^ 
tosether  with  the  whole  character,  the  spirit,  the  eooentrioity,  and  nearly 
alfother  attributes  of  that  work  of  fioticm,*  under  just  such  a  variation  in 
its  plan  and  incidents  as  is  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  a 
MoDSBH  NovBL.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  such  characters  as  Trevanion 
and  Sir  Sedley  Beaudesert  is  a  feature  of  this  romance  which  has  no 
parallel  in  Tristrcum  Shandy »  And  we  might  mention  one  or  two  other 
personages  in  the  drama,  to  which  the  same  observation  would  eoually 
apply,  ^ut  it  happens  that  all  such  characters  are  entirely  subordinate 
to  those  principal  ones  to  which  we  have  already  foimd  the  exact  parallels 
in  the  work  oi  Sterne ;  in  the  delineation  moreover  of  which,  nearly  the 
whole  talent  and  dmrm  of  the  novel  by  Sir  Edwaard  Buiwer  Lytton 
oonsistB. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  sincere  regret  tiiat  we  feel  called  upon  to  record 
our  opinion  that  the  work  entitled  The  CaxUms,  on  which  me  public  has 
alreaa^  bestowed  so  huge  a  share  ofpopukrity,  is^  in  its  most  essential  cha* 
ractecutics,  scarcely  a  work  of  Sir  Edward  Buiwer  Lytton  at  all.  Its  whole 
idiosynorasT,  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  its  celebrity^  vanishes  at  once. 
It  is  with  the  more  concern  that  we  brin^  this  fact  under  the  consideration 
of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  the  author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  age ;  and  if  appropriations-  such  as  these— -which  we  do  not 
see  how,  with  any  justice  to  the  dead,  we  can  characterise  by  any  term 
leas  strong  than  thai  of  plagiarisms-are  to  be  sanetioned  by  men  holding  so 
high  an  inteUeetoal  rank,  what  confidenoe  are  we  to  repose  in  the  honesty 
SM  purify  of  oar  litentore  in  its  inferior  grades^  If  thes^lhinga  are 
doae  in  a'green  tree,  what  diall  be  done  in  the  dry? 

We  cnnot'  ooiiehide  the  piesent  observations  withoat  offering  a  few 
woorda  innegard  to  the  merits  of  Trisiram  Shandy.  Wo  look  upon  that 
iUnstrieof^rasnance  as«  beyond  all  comparison,  the  moat  eeoentrie,  the  most 
original,  if  not  alio  in  ofclierTespeota  the  most  olever,.of  dil  onr.woriu  o€ 
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fiction.  In  one  respect,  no  doubt,  it  mar  be  considered  as  deficient.  It 
has  no  plot,  no  dramatic  character ;  it  denes  all  rales  of  historical  perspeo- 
tire.  All  these  conditions  and  laws  of  the  theorists  of  fiction,  Sterne  casts 
boldly  to  the  winds.  In  this  respect  his  hardihood  and  self-confidence 
appear  more  strikingly  than  the  self-confidence  eren  of  Ariosto.  There 
were  few  who  could  afford  to  stake  all  upon  such  a  hazard ;  and  assuredly, 
if  romances  were  to  be  written  at  this  day  upon  such  a  principle,  the 
talents  of  their  authors  would  nerer  command  a  perusal  of  so  much  as  fifty 
pages  of  their  contents.  That  Sterne  wrote  wholly  without  forethought 
IS  consistently  erinced  by  the  whole  internal  eridence  of  his  work ;  and 
would  be  implied,  indeea,  if  even  the  trut^  were  only  demonstrable  by 
passages  such  as  this, — *  I  hare  a  itrong  temptation  to  begin  this  chapter 
Tery  nonsensically !'  That  soeh  a  mode  of  construction  was  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  an  error  in  his  design,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
controverted.  But  we  rery  much  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the 
unpopularity  of  Tristram  Shandy,  at  this  dtty,  is  attributable  in  any  deforce 
to  the  want  of  what  may  be  termed  '  artistic  principles  of  construction.' 
We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  norelty  of  design  wodd  render  it  a  pleas- 
ing relief  to  the  wearisome  uniformity  of  the  existing  school  of  noyel  writing. 
The  present  proscription  of  Tristram  Shandy  is  to  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  its  antagonism  to  the  polished  taste  and  the  Stricter  delicacy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  strong  influence  of  this  change  in  the  national 
character  has  already  served  to  exclude  other  works  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  longer  time,  and  borne  the  trac^tions  of  more  extensiye  popularity. 
And  although  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  can  be  deemed  immoral 
in  the  tendencies  of  Tristram  Shandy,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a 
work  which  did  violence  to  the  canons  of  existing  taste  would  maintain 
itself  in  an  antagonism  which  had  already  overpowered  the  claims  of  other 
and  more  successful  rivals. 

And  now,  one  word  on  Lawrence  Sterne  himself.  He  was  bom  at 
Clonmel,  November  34th,  1713,  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Irish 
by  birth,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  enrolled  among  the  people  of  the  Low 
CJountries,  his  mother  having  arrived  from  Dunkirk  only  a  few  days  prior 
to  that  date.  His  sister  had  been  bom  at  Lisle  in  French  Flanders  during 
the  previous  year.  Misfortune  seems  to  have  clouded  the  days  of  many 
of  Sterne's  immediate  family.  On  the  very  day  of  his  birth,  his  father, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  'was  broke,  with  many  other  brave 
officers,  and  sent  adrift  into  the  wide  world  with  a  wife  ana  two  children. 
His  eldest  sister,  Mary,  died  of  a  broken  heart.  She  had  unhappily 
married  a  spendthrift  of  the  name  of  Weemans,  of  Dublin,  who  after  be- 
coming bankrapt, '  used  her,'  as  Steme  himself  tells  us, '  most  unmercifully, 
and  left  her  to  shift  for  herself,  which  she  was  able  to  do  but  for  a  few 
months,  for  she  went  to  a  friend's  house  in  the  countrr,  and  there  died.' 
Sterne's  father  left  Ireland  almost  immediately  after  the  birth  of  young 
Lawrence,  with  his  faniily,  and  went  into  Yorkshire  to  stay  with  his 
mother,  who  lived  at  a  village  called  Elvington  in  that  county.  Within  a 
year  the  father  again  received  a  commission,  and  returned  to  Ireland ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  ordered  from  place  to  place  at  very  short  intervals. 
He  was  sent  first  to  Dublin,  thence  to  Exeter,  and  to  Plymouth.  Finally, 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  Ireland  from  the  latter  place ;  and  they  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  of  foundering  on  their  voyage. 

Sterne's  earljr  days,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  passed  in  all  kinda  of 
perils.  His  family  had  scarcely  oeen  reestablished  in  Dublin  when,  in 
i7i<)  (and  while  young  Lawrence  was  barely  six  yean  old),  his  father's 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Spain  in  the  expedition  Sound  for  Vigo,  llie 
ship  was  first  driven  into  Biilford  Haven,  and  thence  into  Bristol ;  whence 
the  young  Stemes  were  sent  by  land  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  await  their 
father's  return.  Again,  when  afterwards  living  in  Ireland,  Lawrenee 
Steme  fell  into  a  miu-race  while  the  mill  was  at  work,  and  after  being,  of 
course,  given  up  for  loet^  killed,  or  drowned,  and  perhaps  all  the  three,  he 
was  taken  up  without  having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  The  story,  he 
coAfeeses,  is  well  nigh  inoredible ;  but  it  was  well  known,  he  adda,  in  the 
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dutricfc  in  whicli  tlie  accident  took  place.  The  poor  people  around  liim 
for  many  miles  distant,  flocked  in  hundreds  to  see  the  boy  who  had  been 
rescued  from  almost  inevitable  death,  as  though  for  some  wise  and  bene- 
ficent purpose.  With  the  sincerest  admiration,  however,  for  the  high 
intellectual  character  of  Sterne,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  such  a 
flattering,  hypothesis  were  altogether  tenable ;  for  although  he  was  no 
doubt  a  kind-hearted  and  benevolent  man,  he  left  behind  him  few  other 
monuments  of  his  industry  and  exertions  than  those  which  survive  in 
Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey. 

Sterne  went  to  school  at  Halifax  when  about  ten  years  of  age.  His 
father  had  returned  to  Ireland  in  1723,  when  he  happened  to  discover  a 
distant  relation,  who  was  a  collateral  descendant  of  Archbishop  Sterne. 
They  appear  to  have  all  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  discovery,  for 
they  immediately  (quartered  themselves,  according  to  Sterne's  own  state- 
ment, on  this  hospitable  third  or  fourth  cousin,  during  a  whole  year!  The 
newly  discovered  relative  (happily  for  all  parties)  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
lived  in  an  old  castle,  which  no  doubt  was  materially  transformed  by  the 
enlivenment  afibrded  by  a  young  Irish  family,  of  which  Lawrence  Sterne 
was  a  member.  Once  more  the  regiment  was  sent  abroad  again  ;  and  at 
Gibraltar  the  Quixotic  father  was  '  run  through  the  body  in  a  duel,  by  a 
Captain  Phillips.'  The  quarrel,  Sterne  informs  us  with  truly  Irish  noji- 
chalance,  had  originated  m  a  dispute  regarding  a  goose.  But  the  Sternes 
enjoyed  the  charmed  lives  which  a  common  proverb  ascribes  to  the  feline 
race.  The  father  though  '  run  through  the  body,'  recovered  this  shock  to 
the  laws  of  life,  but  at  the  expense,  (and  very  naturally  so,)  'of  an  impaired 
constitution.'  He  was  finally  sent  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died  at  length,  in 
the  year  1731,  leaving  his  illustrious  son  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  development  of  Sterne's  mind  appears  to  have  been  early  and  rapid. 
He  teUs  us  that  while  at  school, '  the  ceiling  of  the  schoolroom  was  new 
whitewashed ;  the  ladder  remained  there,  and  one  unlucky  day  I  mounted 
it,  and  wrote  with  a  brush  in  large  capital  letters,  Lau.  Stebne,  for  which 
the  usher  severely  whipped  me.  My  master  was  very  much  hurt  at  this, 
and  said  before  me,  that  never  should  that  name  be  effaced,  for  I  was  a 
boy  of  genius,  and  he  was  sure  I  should  come  to  preferment.'  Two  years 
afVer  his  father's  death,  in  1 733,  he  was  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  then  twenty.  He  gamed  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1736,  that  of  M.  A. 
in  1740.  He  went  to  York,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  the  gift 
of  one  of  his  uncles.  In  1 74 1 ,  he  married  a  lady  for  whom  he  had  conceived 
an  affection  which  the  lady  reciprocated  in  an  almost  romantic  degree. 
Between  the  formation  of  tne  acquaintance  and  the  marriage,  she  became 
consumptive,  and  every  notion  of  matrimony  was  then  abandoned.  *  My  dear 
Laury,'  she  said  to  him,  '  I  never  can  be  yours,  for  I  verily  believe  1  have 


Sterne  appears  to  have  entertained  notions  of  a  pectQiar  character,  and 
which  woula  scarcely  be  regarded  as  tenable  in  tnese  days,  in  regard  to 
that  species  of  political  warfare  which  is  now  conducted  by  the  press. 
Newspapers  no  doubt  were  very  inferior  organs  a.  century  ago  to  what 
they  are  at  this  day.  But  Sterne  entertained  an  unconquerable  aversion 
to  what  he  called  writing  'paragraphs  in  the  newspapers'  on  political 
subjects ;  and  this  aversion  was  not  grounded,  it  appears,  so  much  upon 
an  abstract  distaste  to  the  employment,  as  upon  the  notion  that  the  office 
was  '  beneath  him/  His  uncle,  wno  had  presented  him  to  his  living,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  him  a  prebendary  ot  York  Cathedral,  was  a  violent 
political  partisan,  and  discovered  in  his  accomplished  nephew  the  talents 
of  an  inestimable  pamphleteer.  But  Sterne  was  immovable  in  his  reso- 
lution, and  so  deeply  offended  his  patron-kinsman  that  a  total  estrange- 
ment between  them  appears  to  have  ensued  almost  immediately  after  Uie 
refusal  had  been  given.  "So  deeply  did  this  disappointment  rankle  in  the 
breast  of  the  uncte,  that '  he  became,'  in  Sterne's  own  words,  '  my  bitterest  ^ 

enemy.'    Our  author  then  turned  for  further  preferment  to  nis  wife's  ^ 
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relfttions;  who  procured  hiin  the  additionml  Imng  of  43tiniiig(oii.  St«ni0 
now  Bet  up  for  a  ploraliBt.  An  amusing  compact,  indeed,  had  been  fomed' 
between  Ins  wife,  before  her  marriage,  and  the  relative  who  was  possessed 
of  the  adrowson  to  this  livinff,  that  if  she  married  a  oleiKyman,  the  dower 
which  die  riionld  reoeiye  at  his  hands  shouhl  be  the  presentation  of  her 
husband  to  this  inonmbency  on  the  oconnranoe  of  the  next  yacani^. 

I  remained  (layv  Sterne)  twenty  yean  at  Sutton,  doing  daty  at  both  pUces.  I 
had  then  reiy  good  health  Book«,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting  were  my 
amusementfl.  At  to  the  squire  of  the  parish,  1  oamot  say  we  were  on  very  Mendiy 
tenna;  bat  at  StUlmgton  the  family  of  the  Gl--~a  showed  us  every  kindne« : 
'twM  most  truly  agreeable  to  be  within  a  mtie  and  a  half  of  an  amlahle  funily  who 
were  erer  oordud  iiiends. 

In  1760,  Sterne  went  to  London  to  arrange  the  publication  of  the  two 
first  Tolumes  of  Drittram  Shandy,  the  first  edition  of  which  had  appeared 
at  York  in  the  prerious  year.  This  extraordinary  work  appeared  in 
nine  yolumes,  which  must  certainly  have  been  of  diminutive  sice. 
The  Sentimental  Journey,  the  author's  last  production,  appetfed  in  1768, 
which  was  the  year  of  his  death.  His  sermons  were  chiefly  giren  to  the 
world  in  earlier  life ;  and  the  other  works,  which  are  of  less  interest,  were 
nosthumous  publications.  The  autobiographical  memoir  fh>m  which  these 
facts  are  chiefly  taken,  appears  to  hare  been  composed  about  six  months 
before  his  death. 

In  1762,  Sterne  went  abroad,  and  yisited  France  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Fontainebleau.  Two  years  afterwards  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  the  influence  of  time,  although  he  was  then  scarcely  more  than 
fifty,  upon  a  constitution  which  nature  had  nerer  endowed  with  great 
elasticity  or  strength.  Accordingly,  in  1764,  he  proceeded  fW>m  Fnmce 
to  Italy  in  search  of  health,  but  returned  to  his  living  in  Yorkshire  without 
having  derived  any  lasting  benefit  frem  foreign  scenes.  Here  he  remained 
up  to  1767,  when  he  quitted  Yorkshire  for  the  last  time,  to  publish  the 
Sentimental  Jewrney,  of  which  his  travels  on  the  Continent  had  famished 
the  conception.  £!arly  in  the  following  year,  we  are  told,  he  began  to 
regard  his  days  as  numbered  upon  earth ;  *  and,  with  the  concern  of  a  good 
man  and  the  solicitude  of  an  affectionate  parent,  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  future  welfare  of  his  daughter.'  He  was  then  lodging  in  Old  Bond* 
street.  He  there  gradually  sank,  less  under  the  force  of  positive  disease 
than  of  a  shattered  constitution,  and  expired  on  the  i8th  of  Mareh,  1768, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  death  closing^  on  the  retrospect  of  a  life  wnich 
exhibited  the  most  striking  contrasts  m  its  incidents  and  characteristics ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  licence  of  his  writings  was  viewed  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  who,  with  the  generation  that  preceded  them,  had 
bowed  to  the  stem  virtue  of  Addison,  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  lines,— 

Yet  what  though  keenest  knowledge  of  roanUad 
Unsealed  to  him  the  springs  that  move  the  mind, 
What  did  it  oost  him  f     BldioQled,  abased. 
By  foob  inaolted  and  by  pmdes  aeoused  f 
In  Ids,  mild  rsader,  view  thy  fntore  fiUa, 
Like  him  dssfase  what  'twere  a  sin  to  liate. 

Here,  then,  we  stop.  If  we  have  done  snything  to  bring  before  our 
readers  a  fairer  appreeuKiion  of  the  gemos  of  8terae,  we  riiall  be  satisfied. 
To  one  who,  by  the  adoption  of  a  style  of  writing  wholly  antagonistie  to 
the  taste  of  tiie  present  a^,  has  excluded  himself  ntnn  its  popu&rity,  and 
has  rendered  a  work  which  might  have  been  the  manoai  <3i  all  time,  the 
possession  and  die  studr  of  the  few,  a  tribute  of  justice  is  peenliariy  due. 
We  believe  we  have  redeemed  the  pledge  whieh  we  offered  at  the  ootset 
of  the  present  observations,  to  reeord  that  justiee  faithfUly  upon  either 
aide.  For  the  talents  of  Sir  Sdward  Bolwer  Lytton  w«  lavve  the  follest 
sfipraeiation  md  the  sincerest  respect.  It  is,  however,  oar  objeet  simply 
to  revive  the  neoMifiT  and  the  olauBs  of  Lawieneefitsnie.  We  shall  there* 
foie  abetani  fitom  oming  oritieism  on  the  other  prodnetk—  of  the  living 
notelist.  Nor  indeed  do  any  considentieaa  of  justiee  to  the  deed  call  m 
the  ssBw  degree  for  wuh.  an  crtenaion  of  the  present  sobjeel;  althon^it 
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might  not  be  difficult  to  trace  tlie  pen  wKich  has  delineated  some  of  tiie 
finest  hbtoric  scenes  that  appear  m  the  different  works  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  to  pens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anglo-French  Channel. 
There  are  other  objects  for  which  our  journal  was  called  into  existence ; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  author  of  2^  Caxtona  can  offer  any  other 
solution  of  the  present  question  than  that  which  we  hare  been  com- 
pelled to  record,  placed  as  we  have  been  by  him  in  the  dilemma  of  the 
Satriarch — ike  words  are  the  words  of  Sterne,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
lulwer. 


X  FEW  MEDIAEVAL  PAINTERS  * 


THE  attention  of  the  lovers  of  art 
appears  to  be  somewhat  forcibly 
direct^ed  at  the  present  time  to  that 
period  in  its  history  when,  amidst 
the  decaying  elements  of  Pa^an 
civilization  and  luxury,  a  school  of 
painting  arose,  mystical  and  ascetic 
perhaps  at  times,  and  betraying  the 
feebleness  of  youth,  but  stiU  full  of 
the  noblest  promise — ^the  child  of 
Christian  faith ;  having  its  origin  in 
that  seed  so  small  and  apparently  so 
contemptible,  which  was  eventually 
to  sprii^  up  into  a  mighty  growth, 
and  to  spread  abroad  its  branching 
arms  to  heaven,  overshadowing  aU 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Justfy  do 
we  regard  that  period  with  no  com- 
mon mterest.  Justly  do  we  gather 
into  our  bosoms  as  a  sacred  thins 
every  symbol  it  may  picture,  and 
any,  the  smallest  truth  it  may  teach; 
for  at  that  eventful  epoch  in  man's 
history  such  a  revolution,  or  rather 
regeneration,  was  effected  in  national 
and  individual  life,  in  literature,  and 
very  particularly  in  the  fine  arts,  as 
the  world  had  never  known  before 
and  can  never  know  again.  When 
we  say  that  a  school  of  painting  then 
arose,  we  do  not  intend  to  assert 
that  the  means  and  appliances  which 
are  necessary  to  express  the  artist's 
meaning  were  in  any  way  improved 
for  some  centuries.  In  fact,  that 
technical  skill  by  which  the  painter 
developes  his  thought  declined  with 
the  declining  age.  But  the  thought 
which  he  expressed  was  in  every 
way  totally  cufferent.  It  was  alto- 
getner  another  art.  Papuan  art  had 
Deen  inimitably  successful  in  the  de- 
lineation of  form.  It  had  given  the 
varied  expressions  of  passion,  of 
hope,  and  of  fear.  But  tnrough  the 
suurble  of  antiquity  no  solitary  ray 
Creams  farih  of  that  tublimest  part 


of  man  which  is  not  of  the  body,  of 
the  intellect,  or  the  heart.  Christian 
art  employed  itself  with  expressinc^ 
the  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  it  could 
never  be  wholly  lost  thenceforth  till 
all  its  work  was  done.  The  ruthless 
rage  of  Iconoclasts  mi^ht  tear  down 
and  scatter  to  the  winds;  and  the 
still  more  dangerous  friendship  of 
Medicis  and  Sorgias  might  for  a 
time  divert  it  from  its  path.  But 
still  with  humility  and  a  childlike 
reverence  it  pursued  its  way.  From 
the  gloom  of  the  catacombs  it 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
was  installed  amid  the  magnificence 
of  stately  basilicas.  It  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  penetrated  the  forests  of 
Germany  and  France.  It  strove, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  gain  a  footing 
amongst  our  wild  Saxon  forefathers. 
Its  steady  advance  may  be  compared 
to  the  progress  of  tliat  fiery  cross 
immortalized  by  our  Northern  poetp 
which  was  sped  by  an  unbroken 
chain  of  swiil  messengers  through 
deep  morasses  and  over  mountain 
heiffhts ;  when  the  foot,  which  had 
troaden  the  elastic  heather  wet  with 
morning  dew,  clambered  wearily  up 
the  steep  hillside,  which  the  slant 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  bathed  in 
rosy  light,  still  the  cross  was  not  de- 
layed on  its  mission  by  individual 
weariness,  but,  transferred  to  a  fresh 
and  eager  messenger,  pursued  more 
vigorously  its  appointed  course. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Christian 
art,  unfortunately  we  know  but 
little.  The  vehicles  employiSd  were 
not  generally  very  endurable.  Italy 
was  for  many  a^es  the  scene  of  con- 
stant devastations;  a  torrent  of 
Northern  barbarians  incessantly 
pouring  over  the  Alps,  and  stagnat- 
mg  in  her  fruitful  plains.  And, 
aTOve  all,  mbaequent  neglect  and 
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indoknce  hmre  sofiered  much  that 
was  spared  by  Goths  and  Yandala  to 
ftll  into  imtrieTable  decay,  and 
perish.  We  cannot  bnt  express  onr 
Ipratitade,  therefore,  to  any  one  who 
has  eliminated  and  sifted  facta  which 
bear  on  the  subieet,  and  who  pre> 
aents  us  with  a  dear  and  yirid  pic- 
tare  of  those  dark  and  obscure  ages. 
In  Rio's  CkriitioM  Art  we  hare  a 
somewhat  enthusiastic,  but  pic- 
turesque and  spirited,  delineation  of 
the  progress  of  painting  from  the 
second  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  common  division  of  painting 
into  schools  destrc^s  in  some  mea- 
sure the  unity  of  the  narratire ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  a  coup  eTail 
of  the  subject  would  be  preferable  in 
a  work  ofno  ^at  siae,  and  not  em- 
bracing a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Some  of  Bio's  opinions  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  eum  grano:  espe- 
cially that  whereby  he  adrances  the 
Bomano-Chnstian  school  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Byzantine,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  fountain-head  of 
Italian  and  of  all  Christian  art,  more 
especially  in  its  technicalities ;  for 
Byzantium,  untU  1204,  had  not  been 
attacked  by  any  foreign  enemy, 
whilst  Italy  was  a  constant  prey  to 
devastation  and  ruin.  We  do  not 
find  an  equal  measure  of  attention 
deroted  to  all  the  schools  of  painting 
which  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  first  sixteen  centuries.  Nor,  in- 
deed, does  the  author  profess  to  give 
a  history  of  the  art.  &e  principally 
treats  of  painting  as  one  form  of 
Christian  poetry:  and  considers  it 
'in  the  period  of  its  derelopment, 
as  the  imperfect,  but  progressire, 
expression^the  roice,  as  it  were,  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  before  the 
formation  of  their  language.*  It  is 
evident  that  he  regards  the  mystical 
school  with  greater  favour  tlian  he 
accords  to  the  others;  but  we  must 
entirely  disajgree  with  lum  when  he 
calls  naturalism  '  the  great  element 
dT  decsdence  in  art.  Altogether 
the  book  will  be  a  charming  com- 
panion for  the  art-traveller  in  Italy ; 
more  especially  with  referenoe  to 
those  pictures  which  date  from  a 
pre-Bwhaelite  origin. 
Amid  the  subterrsneous  shade  of 


the  catacombs  of  Borne  all  that  we 
desire  to  know  of  Christian  painting 
and  sculpture  during  its  first  rudest 
ages,  must  be  sought.*  The  con- 
noisseur will  find  nothing  to  admire 
there.  All  is  dim,  shapeless,  and 
barren,  as  regards  the  material  and 
the  expression.  The  pleasure  and 
the  thought  will  be  subjective  rather 
than  objective.  He  who  looks  for 
correct  form  and  outline — for  the 
delineation  of  natural  ob|ecta  in  any 
wav  faithful  to  nature,  wdl  not  there 
fina  what  he  seeks ;  yet  there  is  not 
one  single  little  relic  but  speaks  of 
the  indomitable  fortitude — the  nobi- 
lity of  soul^the  love  which  is  puri- 
fied and  exalted  through  suffering — 
of  those  who  kept  the  faith  and 
fought  the  good  fight  in  the  daric 
ana  bloodstained  <uys  of  old;  of 
those  to  whom,  until  Constantine'a 
time,  the  description  St.  Paul  gives 
of  still  earlier  martyrs  may  well  be 
applied — they  were  stoned,  ther 
were  sawn  asunder,  were  temptea, 
were  slain  with  the -sword;  they 
wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and 
goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented.  VTe  should  exnert,  in 
examining  the  works  which  ine  early 
Christians  have  left  us  in  the  cata- 
combs, a  great  number  of  them  being 
decorations  of  their  simple  tomhs» 
we  should  expect  to  find  memorials 
or  hints  of  tnose  fearful  scenes  of 
suffering  through  which  they  were 
passing  daily,  as  through  a  baptism 
of  fire.  There  is  especiaUy  some- 
thing in  the  artist-mind  which  leads 
it  to  scJect  the  objects  on  which  to 
direct  its  skill  from  the  common 
nature  that  surrounds  it,  feasting  its 
love  upon  that,  beautifying  and 
adorning  the  simplest  things  of  that 
nature  with  a  thousand  symbolisms 
and  fancies  drawn  from  its  own  inner 
consciousness.  And  it  is  a  pure  and 
healthy  exercise  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  so  to  do.  We  are  all,  in  fact, 
affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
by  the  persons  and  things  around 
us.  We  take  much  of  our  tone  from 
them.  It  would  not,  then,  seem  im- 
probable that  in  adorning  the  tomba 
of  their  brethren,  many  <m  whom  had 
sealed  the  faith  with  their  blood,  the 
eariy  Chivtian  artists  should  picture 
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woBkd  event  in  the  martyr's  life,  and 
partioularly  that  laat  and  greatest 
event  whicn  had  constituted  him  an 
object  of  deep  affection,  almost  of 
veneration,  to  them  and  tibieir  chil- 
dren for  evermore.  But  we  do  not 
discover  any  traces  of  the  kind.  The 
entire  range  of  subjects  betrays  an 
ntter  forgetfulness  of  self.  Their 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  higher 
things  than  the  vicissitudes,  and  the 
pleasures,  and  pains  of  those  bodies 
which  are  the  sport  of  elements,  tlie 
prey  of  the  worm.  There  are  no 
aUiuions  to  the  enemies  who  were 
daily  torturing  and  persecuting.  K 
the  voice  of  nope  and  expectation 
finds  escape  and  expression  at  all,  it 
is  only  through  that  universal  love 
which  embraces  humanity  in  its 
arms  as  one  individual  man;  in 
the  noblest  aspiration,  in  the  looking 
for  that  time  when  not  their  own 
particular  wrongs  shall  be  redressed, 
out  when  all  the  perplexities  of 
mankind  at  large  shall  be  solved ; 
all  the  distractions  of  the  world  re- 
conciled; all  suffering  cease;  all 
happiness  be  perfected. 

It  is  evident  tliat  with  the  first 
Christian  painters,  art  was  not 
imitative.  They  did  not  regard  the 
labours  <d  their  pencil  as  works 
of  art  at  all.  They  did  not  seek 
for  skill  in  design,  or  beauty  of 
colouring.  If  with  a  few  rude 
touches  they  can  set  forth  some  re- 
ligious doctrine,  to  elevate  or  com- 
fort the  sottla  of  men,  it  is  enough 
for  them.  Against  the  sensuous 
representations  of  human  beauty, 
in  which  pagan  artists  had  revelled, 
they  would  revolt  as  against  an  un- 
holy thing.  Their  whole  attention 
appears  to  be  absorbed  in  the  won- 
drous mystery  of  the  redemption  of 
fallen  man ;  and  they  love  to  picture 
any  and  everything  which  may  bear 
relation  to  tliat.  The  resurrection, 
too,  was  another  favourite  subject ; 
aymbolizedbvthe  Baising  of  Lazarus; 
bv  Jonah;  by  the  Betum  of  the 
Dove.  The  rude  sketches  in  the 
catacombs  constitute  in  fact  a  cycle 
of  Bible  illastrations,  allegorical 
rather  than  historical.  Commencing 
witli  the  Fall,  the^^  picture  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  through  its 
vropiietical  and  typical  aspects. 
Above  all,  the  Besurrection  was  the 
•ufajeot  on  which  those  early  painters 
dwelt  with  the  deepest  love  and 


devotion.  It  was  the  focus  to  which 
all  the  rays  of  their  heart  converged. 
They  are  never  weary  of  representinr 
in  their  simple  manner  the  Gk)od 
Shepherd  eoDecting  his  sheep;  or 
he  is  going  forth  into  the  wilderness 
to  seek  and  save  that  which  waa 
lost.  In  that  and  kindred  parablea 
they  found  a  comfort  and  a  peace 
which  was  denied  to  them  in  tiua 
world. 

But  when  Christianity  became 
the  religion  of  the  empire.  Christian 
art  had  no  longer  any  need  to  hide 
itself  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
earth.  It  was  employed  now  ia 
decorating  the  vast  basilicas  of  Borne 
and  Constantinople;  and  it  used  the 
endurable  vehicle  of  mosaic,  disco- 
vered in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
subjects  too  which  it  treats  of  are 
rather  different  from  those  which 
the  artists  of  the  catacombs  had 
loved  to  picture.  We  now  find  the 
figure  of  Christ  placed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  frequently  the  Apostles 
Paul  and  Peter,  the  buttresses  of 
the  Church.  Of  course  if  we  look 
for  any  authentic  pictures  of  our 
Lord,  none  such  exist.  Legendary 
accounts  there  are,  dating  from  the 
third  and  eighth  centuries,  the  one 
giving  an  Asiatic,  the  other  a  Buro* 
pean  type ;  and  if  any^  credit  is  to 
be  attached  to  either,  it  will  be,  we 
presume,  to  the  description  given 
by  John  of  Damascus.  The  early 
Byzantine  and  Boman  pictures  of 
the  Saviour,  as  of  the  Madonna^, 
are  invariably  dark  and  sombre  in 
colour;  and  this  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  time, 
as  we  know  that  the  fair  portraita 
of  the  Madonna  by  Cimaoue  andi 
Giotto  were  at  first  considered 
strange  and  untrue.  But  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  intentionally  barred 
from  any  knowledge  of  the  person 
of  Him  '  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.'  One  or  two,  indeed,  of  the 
early  fathers  have  alluded  to  the 
subject :  Tertullian  says  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  Ne  €ispeelu  ^idem  ho-^ 
nestue  ....  8i  inglortut,  ai  igno*^ 
bills,  mens  erit  Ckristue.  But  the 
lips  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles  are 
sternly  silent  on  the  point;  and 
although  prophets  and  seers  of  old 
time  may  have  declared  that  '  He 
hath  no  form  nor  comeliness;  and 
when  we  shall  see  Him,  there  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him  s' 
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yet  perhaps  it  would  not  be  just  to 
put  a  literal  interpretation  on  their 
words.  They  stood  as  a  man  stands 
in  the  blaclcness  of  night;  looking 
out  upon  the  east,  where  the  gloam- 
ing dawn  tells  of  the  sunrise,  vet 
knowing  not  with  certainty  whether 
that  Sim  shall  come  amid  the  fury 
of  tempest  or  in  the  glory  of  a  calm 
•ndpeaceful  day. 

We  must  not  forget  that  at  this 
time  appear  the  first  traces  of  that 
Mariotatry  which  was  destined 
afterwards  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  reii^ous  art  of  Italr. 
!put  in  the  realisation  of  such  sub* 

t^ts  there  is  a  great  difierence 
tween  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Soman  mind:  the  imagination  of 
the  Western  artist  is  oomparatiyely 
healthy  and  pure ;  that  of  theEastem 
is  feeble  ana  debased: — 

Whenerer  (sayB  Rio)  w«  meet  with  a 
MadonDa  of  a  blaokiih  hue,  drew  erf  in 
the  Oriental  manner,  with  pointed  and 
disproportionately  elongated  fingen^ 
bearing  a  deformed  infant  in  her  arms, 
the  whole  painted  in  a  style  mudi  re- 
sembling the  Chineee;  or  a  Chriet  on 
the  CroM,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  copied  ftt>m  a  recently  exhumed 
mummy,  did  not  the  streams  of  blood 
which  flow  from  each  woond,  on  a  green- 
ish and  cadaTerouf  body,  announce  that 
lile  b  not  yet  extinct ;  in  both  of  these 
«ases  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear 
of  mistake,  to  be  a  work  oonceiTed  by 
Greek  artists,  or  executed  under  their 
influence.  In  all  the  productions  of  the 
Komano-Christian  school,  the  Roman 
oostume  is  mUj  faithfully  obserred  in 
the  figure  or  Christ,  and  in  those  of  the 
apoettoe  and  prophets ;  and  the  Virgin 
berwif  is  constantly  attired  as  a  Roman 
natron  ;  whilst  the  same  personages  in 
the  Bynntine  representations  are  oene* 
rally  euTdoped  in  heavy  and  magnificent 
garments,  toe  choice  of  which  has  been 
determined  by  a  taste  at  once  Oriental 
and  barbarous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Constanti- 
nople exercised  a  gX^^  influence  on 
all  the  rude  art  of  this  period ;  an 
influence  perhaps  of  eril  rather  than 
of  good.  6er  Iconoclastic  emperors 
endearoured  indeed  to  uproot  and 
exterminate  it ;  but  as  in  moat  other 
instances  with  which  we  are  ac« 
quainted*  persecution  only  fanned 
that  flame  mto  a  fiercer  glow,  which 
might  hare  flickered  and  expired  if 
neglected  and  left  in  peace.  Every- 
where  Italy  rose  in  aima  against 
the  Isauriant  who  had  com* 


menced  a  crusade  against  the  plastie 
arts.  Those  monks  who  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  that  savage  tyrant 
were  received  into  the  many  monaa* 
teries  which  the  popes  caused  to  be 
prepared  for  them;  and  in  the 
peaceful  quietude  of  those  secluded 
abodes  pursued  their  wonted  oocu* 
nations,  especialljr  that  of  painting. 
Thus  they  disseminated  the  art,  and 
with  it,  unfortunately,  their  Bysan- 
tine  taste.  Paintingitself  was  rapidlr 
decaying  and  dying  out  in  Italy.  It 
m^de  a  Tew  inefi*ectual  struggles  for 
progress,  which  we  trace  through 
the  MSS.  of  the  period,  and  the 
mutilated  mosaics  m  the  basilicas. 
It  perished  however,  and  gave  no 
sign.  We  cannot  but  consider  it 
strange  that  the  B^santine  artista— • 
the  descendants  or  those  old  Greeks 
who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty 
which  coloured  their  every  thought 
and  action — should  have  lost  in  a 
few  ages  all  perception  of  the  bean- 
tiful ;  and  that  the  mantle  of  grace 
should  have  descended  on  the  shoul* 
ders  of  the  painters  of  Italy,  in  how* 
soever  small  a  measure.  Yet  so  it  is. 
The  twoschools  of  art  are  antagonistic 
in  this  particular.  The  superiority  of 
Italian  artists  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted to  that  growing  inclination 
towards  ima{(e*worship,  first  pub- 
licly recognised^  by  Gregory  the 
Second*  wnich  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  burst  into  a  mighty  flame. 
Men  would  naturally  wuh  the  ob- 
jecta  of  their  devotion  to  be  grand 
and  majestic;  or  at  any  rate  for 
that  devotion  to  be  Quickened  by  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  the  arts 
may  be  considered  to  have  become 
efiete  in  Italy  about  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  seeds  of  art,  swept  onward 
by  the  current  of  civilisation,  were 
not  destined  to  be  lost  to  man.  They 
found  a  resting  place  in  rocky 
ground,  it  is  true ;  in  a  somewhat 
sterile  and  stubborn  soil.  But  the 
Teutonic  mind  was  not  the  less  fitted 
to  foster  and  nourish  them,  because 
it  was  practical,  energetic,  and 
actire. 

It  may  perh^ia  be  a  mooted  point 
whether  tnis  impulsive  movement 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  North 
originated  fW>m  their  intcTcourse 
with  the  more  polished  citizens  of 
Constantinople.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  eommeneed  before  the  time 
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of  Charlemafme.  And,  a(r  any  rata 
Grecian  art  did  not  exercise  much, 
influence  over  the  German  mind. 
With  the  artists  of  Byzantium,  paint- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  assumed  a  form 
of  asceticism.  But  with  a  young 
^d  ardent  people,  who  were  prac- 
tical rather  than  contemplative,  the 
natural  bias  of  their  mmds  would 
lead  them  to  prefer  the  historical 
and  dramatic  form  of  treatment. 
Christian  art  seems  to  have  taken 
a  firm  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 

freat  Frank  nation ;  and  the  Old 
estament  afibrded  them  a  wide 
field  on  which  to  develop  their  skill. 
Unfortunately  the  climate  north  of 
the  Alps  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  works  of  art, 
especially  of  paintings.  Many  of 
the  MSo.  oftliat  period  have  how- 
ever been  handed  down  to  us  in  all 
theirpristine  freshness ;  and  by  these 
we  may  in  some  measure  determine 
the  power  and  skill  of  the  painters 
of  tne  age.  They  appear  to  have 
been  by  no  means  contemptible  in 
their  own  peculiar  province.  A  new 
vehicle  too  is  used  about  the  tenth 
century.  Painting  on  glass  begins 
to  employ  the  pencils  of  many 
artists ;  and  this  art  not  only  served 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  great 
Gothic  piles,  but  it  also  tended- to 
instruct  the  common  people  in  Old 
Testament  history  and  the  great 
truths  of  religion.    Often  indeed 

Segniui    irritant   animos  demiasa  per 

aurem, 
Qoam  qun  sunt  oculis  subjeota  fidelibuB. 

But  still  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
how  far  the  uninstructed  yet  reli- 
^usmindis  penetrated  bjr  the  objec- 
tive teaching  and  inspiration  of  art; 
or  if  it  be  affected  at  all,  whether 
the  stream  of  thought  is  <^^'^* 
directed  into  a  healthy  channel.  We 
are  of  course  speaking  of  art  in  its 

Smbolioal  and  mysti^  forms.  Of 
e  power  of  painting  to  convey  a 
plain  truth  of^fact,  and  that  in  a 
more  direct  and  simple  way  than 
words  could,  or  of  the  high  value 
of  art  as  acting  upon  an  educated 
intellect  and  heart,  none  can  doubt. 
80  too  its  rays  will  ,we  hope,  in  time 
illumine  the  poor  pale  plants  of  this 
age,  over  which  the  tangled  forest- 
growth  of  neffleet  has  spread,  when 
education  shiul  have  done  something 
to  lop,  and  prone,  and  organijse. 
Skill  in  the  arts  appears  to  have 


received  a  more  solid  reward  than 
fame.  The  monastery  of  St.  Gall  in 
Switzerland  was  a  notable  school. 

Where  two  calignphic  painters  had 
acquired  celebrity  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  and  where  the  traditions  left 
by  them  had  been  collected  by  the  monk 
Notker,  who  cultivated  poetry  and  paint* 
ing  with  equal  suocess ;  by  the  monk 
Tutilon,  who  was  at  once  painter,  poet» 
musician,  oarver,  and  statuary ;  and  by 
the  monk  John  who  was  invited  to  Aiz* 
la-Chapelle  by  the  Emperor  Otho  to 
paint  an  oratory,  and  whose  services 
were  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  hi* 
shopric  of  Li^ge.  The  union  of  high 
ecclesiastical  dirties  with  pre-eminence 
in  the  cultivation  of  art  was  still  mors 
frequent  in  the  eleventh  century,  a 
period  of  redoubled  activity  for  those 
whose  imaginations  had  been  paralysed 
by  the  expectation  that  the  end  of  tha 
world  was  approaching.  Heldric  and 
Adelard — the  one  abbot  of  St  Germain 
d'Auxerre,  the  other  abbot  of  St.  Tron 
— were  celebrated  in  their  time  as  paint- 
ers of  miniatures ;  and  his  episcopal  func- 
tions did  not  prevent  St  fierwaid. 
Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  from  painting 
with  his  own  hands  the  walls  and  ceif 
ings  of  his  church,  and  from  forming 
pupils,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him 
to  the  courts  whither  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador.  We  also  find  that  his 
successor,  Godesohard,  founded  a  school 
of  painting  in  his  palace,  an  example 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Paderboni ; 
while  the  monk  Thi^raon,  after  having 
employed  his  pencil  in  the  decoration  of 
a  great  number  of  convents,  took  his  seat 
as  a  mitred  archbishop  on  the  archiepis* 
copal  throne  of  Saltabnig. 

Like  a  small  and  silvery  rivulet, 
which  rises  in  some  highland  moun- 
tain and  pursues  its  devious  course ; 
now  widening  out  as  it  passes 
through  the  v^eys  into  a  still  and 

glassy  pool,  and  now  resuming  its 
umble  way,  a  little  rivulet  once 
more,  till  it  becomes  fed  with  many 
streams  and  broadens  into  the 
proud,  sweeping  river ;  so  the  course 
of  the  stream  of  art  in  Italy  is  some- 
times almost  hidden  from  view; 
sometimes  a  more  skilful  painter  or 
school  arises  for  a  time,  and  then 
passes  away  and  leaves  no  worthy 
successor ;  but  still  the  art  is  never 
wholly  lost,  and  now  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  has  passed  the 
rocks  and  the  quagmires,  and  travels 
forward  on  its  tranquil  and  ma* 
jestic  journey. 

We  have  good  authority  for  eon* 
sidering  the  thirteenth  century  as 
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tlie  foundation  and  root  of  all  art. 
Schools  then  arose  simultaneousl j 
at  Pisa  and  Siena,  under  the  painters 
Criunta  and  Guido,  who  were  still  in- 
deed trammelled  by  the  Byzantine 
method  and  tractions ;  but  at 
Florence  the  fetters  of  tradition 
were  shaken  off,  and  the  names  of 
Cimaboe  and  Giotto  fitly  head  the 
list  of  great  painters  who  made  that 
dxty  not  only  the  cradle,  but  th6 
home  of  art.  We  cannot  say  that 
Cimabne  waa  altogether  iree  from 
the  debased  manner  of  Greek  paint- 
uig.  Undoubtedly  he  very  much 
improved  upon  it.  But  his  pupil, 
Oiotto,  broke  from  it,  as  it  were, 
per  saltum,  N.ot  only  have  we  to 
notice  the  exoellenee  of  the  artists, 
but  also  the  joyous  and  healthy 
ajririt  which  animated  the  people  at 
&is  period.  One  of  the  suburbs  of 
Florence  received  the  name  of  the 
Sorgo  Allegriy  or  quarter  of  joy, 
from  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  the 
multitude,  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
flockect  to  the  house  of  Cimabue  to 
insnect  a  picture  which  that  artist 
Iiad  just  completed. 

Pursuinff  the  ooeapatkm  of  a 
shepherd,  but  an  artist  at  heart,  the 
boy  Giotto  was  taken  from  his  wild 
satire  hills,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  city,  beautiful  and 
•tately  even  then.  Fancy  how 
awifUy  and  deliciously  the  blood 
must  have  coursed  through  hia 
veins,  as  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  realization  of  those  dreams 
which  had  haunted  him,  far  away 
amid  the  lonely  hills  of  Vespiffnano, 
in  his  early  childhood.  Doubt- 
less the  shepherd-artist  had  drunk 
deeply  frt>m  the  cup  of  Nature, 
simple  and  wild  as  that  nature  was 
in  nis  village  home.  A  landscape 
pf  valley  and  hill,  of  scorched  ffrass 
and  ^ey  rocks,  with  here  and  Siere 
a  solitai^  farm  and  cultured  fields ; 
such  was  the  scene  which  surrounded 
the  boy.  But  above  him  the  purple 
clouds  rolled  and  gathered,  and  Uie 
•ettixi^un  tinged  them  with  burn- 
ing f&er^and  at  night,  whilst  he 
tended  his  flock,  the  myriad  eyes  of 
btaven  glanced  and  sparkled  m  the 
blue-black  abyss  of  air.  For  the 
Brat  few  years  of  his  life  as  a  painter, 
Giotto  seems  to  have  divided  his 
time  between  travelling  about  seek- 
ing for  employment  and  a  small 


workshop  at  Florence,  where  be 
laboured  at  water-colour  or  tempera 
drawings.  In  fact,  he  turned  hia 
Hand  to  any  and  eveiything  which 
bore  relation  to  form  and  colour. 
His  genius  was  soon  recognised* 
and  he  was  sent  for  to  !Eome>  wbea 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
sound  common  sense,  of  a  kindly 
and  joyous  disposition,  and  of  deep 
religious  feeling.  The  revolution 
which  Giotto  effected  in  art  was 
indeed  great.  He  entirely  traas* 
formed  it.  The  Byzantine  element 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  henceforth. 
The  ffreatest  improvement  he  intro- 
duced  was  in  colour,  which  had 
been  sombre  and  dark,  but  in  his 
pictures  it  is  bright,  brilliant,  and 
well  massed.  His  chief  nupils  and 
successors  were  Taddeo  Uaadi,  and 
Orcagna,  'the  Michael  Angelo  of 
his  age,'  who  cultivated  with  success 
sculpture  and  architecture,  as  well 
as  painting.  The  artists  of  tids 
age  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as 
architects  rather  than  as  painters. 
The  labour  of  their  pencil  was  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  subsidiaxj  to 
the  decoration  of  their  buildrngs* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dante  exer- 
cised a  ffreat  influence  over  the 
minds  of  Giotto's  pupils.  In  the 
principal  paintings  of^Orcagna  we 
nave  the  Nine  Circles  ^  Sell, 
borrowed  ideally  from  the  Divine 
Comedy.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  thea 
ffenerally  imbued  with  devotional 
feeling. 

The  artist  who  Mi  conscioaa  of  hia 
high  vocation,  considered  himself  as  the 
aoxiHaiy  of  the  preacher,  and  la  the 
aenstaat  straggle  tint  mm  has  to  soe- 
tain  agidnst  his  evil  rodiiisitieDs,  he 
always  took  the  side  of  virtMi  This  la 
not  onfy  proved  by  the  deeply  isUgloes 
hnpiess  with  wiuoh  the  moDamenls 
still  existing  are  atemped,  but  I  find  a 
woro  direct  proof  of  it  in  these  words  oC 
Buffidmaoco,  one  of  the  achoUn  of 
Giotto  : —  *  We  painters  occupy  our- 
selves entirely  in  tracing  saints  on  the 
walls  and  on  the  altars,  in  order  that  by 
tins  means  men,  to  the  great  despite  of 
the  demons,  may  be  more  drawn  to 
viitiie  aad  piety.'  It  was  the  sane 
spirit  of  mataal  wMileatioB  whieh  pie- 
sidad  over  the  foendation  of  tiie  oo»i 
frateraity  of  paiaters  established  iatha 
vaar  1350^  under  the  protoetioii  of  BU 
Luke.  They  held  their  periodical  meet- 
ings not  to  oommnnioats  to  each  o^sr 
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dlaeoyericB,  or  to  deUbente  on  tlie 
Adoption  vf  new  nMrthods,  bnieimplyto 
offer  np  thanka  and  pnoees  to  Ood. 
Jkmid  thcee  jmoui  preoocupatkmfy  the 
•tndio  of  the  pointer  became,  ai  it 
vere^  tranaformed  into  an  oratory ;  and 
it  waa  the  eame  thing  with  the  sculptor, 
mueician,  and  poet»  at  this  period  of 
manrelloua  uni^,  when  every  kind  of 
inspiration  sprang  from  the  same  aouroe, 
jmd  flowed  inatineliTely  towarda  the 
«une  end ;  from  thenoe  resulted  also  an 
intimaite  aympathy  between  tkie  artists 
and  the  people^  whicfa  maiiifeated  itself 
«ither  with  idai^  as  in  the  Madonna  of 
Cimaboe^  or  in  a  manner  atill  mors 
touching,  as  when  the  painter  Bama  was 
killed  by  a  fall  in  the  church  of  San 
Gimignano,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  came  daily  to  suspend  epitaphs  in 
lAtin  or  Italian  over  his  tomb. 

We  hare  in  this  description  a 
Tery  eheorfnl  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  at  that  time.  The  people's 
estimation  of  the  artist  resulted 
firom  a  deeper  feelinii^  than  mere 
admiration  of  his  woik.  Pictures 
were  then  a  neoessi^  of  the  age. 
They  filled  a  void  in  the  heart; 
they  quickened  deTotion,and  formed 
fresh  channels  through  which  it 
might  flow.  This  may  indeed  hare 
tended  to  foster  superstition,  hut  it 
purified  and  ennobled  art. 

We  hare  now  to  notice  the  intro- 
duction of  new  elements  into  the 
arts  of  Italy.  There  is  a  gradual 
hut  general  breaking  up  of  old  sys- 
tems and  methods,  or  rather  the 
feeble  frame  is  strengthened  by  the 
infusion  of  fresh  and  youthful  blood. 
Teohnieal  skill,  which  had  been  for 
the  most  part  subserrient  to  the 
thought  which  the  painter  expressed, 
BOW  assumes  a  prominent  place  in 
the  pictures  of  the  century.  And 
by  improTeipent  in  technical  skill 
we  mean  a  decided  progress,  not 
onlj  in  the  BMthod  by  which  the 
artist  sets  forth  his  ideas — ^in  his  use 
i»f  materials  and  applianoes,  but  also 
in  design  and  form.  Colour  perhaps 
rather  lost  than  gained  ground  in 
the  century  after  Giotto ;  but  the 
artist  is  striving  laboriously  to 
nicture  as  faithfuUy  as  he  can  the 
form  and  features  of  man.  There 
is  no  sudden  leap  from  mediocrity 
to  perfection ;  pro^pess  of  any  kind 
is  erer  slow  m  its  dcTelopment. 
The  solemn  twilight  gradually 
broadens  into  the  dawn,  and  that  again 
into  the  bright  and  cheerful  day. 


Portraiture  now  takes  its  place  in 
the  ranks  of  art.  Giotto  had  sue- 
cessfullr  painted  the  portraits  of  his 
friend  Pante,  and  of  some  other  of 
his  contemporaries;  the  artist  had 
also  introduced  himself  in  one  of  his 

?icture8,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
*he  likenesses  of  indiriduais  were 
generally  thus  pictured,  in  a  noeture 
of  derottonal  reyerence,  for  the 
proudest  and  the  greatest  were  not 
too  great  or  too  proud  to  bear  wit^ 
ness  to  their  faith  and  openly  to 
confess  their  Lord  before  men. 
Portraits  were  afkerwards  generally 
introduced  into  historical  {Rctuiea. 
We  may  consider  Paolo  Uccello  aa 
one  of  tne  first  who  set  the  example 
of  this  innoyation.  This  painter  is 
also  noticeable  for  haymg  com- 
menced a  system  of  carefm  lineal 
perspectiye,  whidi  had  been  before 
whoUy  neglected.  To  the  study  of 
it  he  deyoted  his  days,  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  of  his  time  and  attention. 
His  success  was  perhaps  scarcely 
commensurate  with  his  labour ;  but 
we  owe  him  no  small  amount  of  gra- 
titude, for  haying  directed  the  at- 
tention of  artists  to  an  element  of 
no  little  importance  in  art.  What 
had  been  so  happily  commenced  by 
Uccello  was  uterwards,  in  mat 
measure,  perfected  by  Pietro  della 
Franceses,  who  studied  perspectiye 
scientifically,  and  laid  down  many 
excellent  rules  for  the  guidance  <x 
future  painters.  The  entire  want 
of  perception  with  regard  to  ehutr' 
a$euro,  exhibited  by  uie  Bysantine 
artists,  has  not  hitherto  been  im- 

Spoyed  upon  by  the  artists  of  Italy, 
nt  in  the  frescos  of  Masolino,  m 
the  Chapel  of  the  Carmine,  executed 
about  ttie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  we  find  a  well-balanced  and 
correct  system  of  light  and  shade. 
It  is  at  once  eyident,  to  any  one  ex- 
amining the  pictures  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Uarmine,  that  much 
ground  has  been  gained  by  the 
Ouattrocentisti  painters,  in  perspec- 
tiye, in  chiar*  oscuro,  and  in  design. 
But  a  new  influence  is  to  be  exer- 
cised on  art,  and  painters  are  to  be 
exposed  to  no  common  temptation. 
As  to  themoral  efi*ect  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  Medici,  which  commenced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  not 
difficult,  we  think,  to  assign  it  its 
proper  place.    The  Medici  are  said 
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A  few  Mediofval  Painters. 


[March, 


to  have  fostered  and  protected  art. 
■So  does  the  upas-tree  extend  ita 
branching  arms,  to  shade  and  to 
protect,  but  it  also  blights  and  de- 
stroys all  that  comes  within  reach 
of  its  baneful  influence.  The  art 
.which  the  merchant-princes  of  Flo- 
rence encouraged  was  wholly  an  ir- 
religious art.  On  what  subjects  do 
wound  them  employing  the  painters 
whom  they  assembled  at  their 
court  P  Sensuous  representations 
of  the  human  figure,  pagan  deities, 
the  loves  of  the  gods — such  are  the. 
objects  which  these  enlightened 
patrons  loved  to  accumulate  about 
ihem ;  to  discover  an  antique  statue 
or  a  classical  manuscript,  to  emen« 
date,  and  write  Ciceronian  Latin — 
this  is  the  serious  business  of  their 
lives.  The  painters  whom  thej^  pa- 
tronized were  expected  to  j^rostitute 
their  art  and  talent  to  this  newly- 
revived  paganism.  The  time  was 
Jiowever  not  wholly  ripe  for  the  de- 
velopment of  inndehty,  at  least 
amongst  the  middle  classes.  A.  few 
of  the  painters  of  the  age  may  have 
grovelled  in  the  mire  of  paganism 
and  sensuality,  but  for  the  most  part 
l^ey  passed  through  it  immaculate 
and  pure.  It  was  reserved  for  more 
skilful  artists  but  less  pious  men  to 
deny  that  faith,  the  assertion  of 
which  was  the  glory  and  the  boast, 
and  the  very,  purpose  of  all  art  in 
Italy*,  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Christian  art  was  shaken  and  over- 
thrown, but  it  had  not  yet  received 
its  deathblow.  The  mtroduction 
■oi  genre  painting,  and  the  fact  of  de- 
coration being  transferred,  in  great 
measure,  from  the  churches  to  the 
palaces  of  the  wealthy  and  great, 
must  be  considered  aa  elements  of 
decadence. 

One  by  one,  with  care,  toil,  and 
aaaiduity,  the  comer  stones  of  the 
•foundation  of  painting  were  laid. 
The  early  labourers  schemed  and 
worked  with  a  childlike  humility 
and  faith,  and  others  have   im- 


proved on  the  structure,  and  hara 
entered  upon  the  firuit  of  their  indua* 
try.  We,  of  a  later  age,  who  have 
witnessed  what  may  be  called  per- 
fection, if  to  anytmng  human  that 
name  may  be  applied,  in  the  reali- 
zation  of  form  and  of  colour  in  the 
fine  arts,  though  we  may  feel 
inclined  to  smile  at  those  abortire 
productions  of  the  infancy  of  paint* 
mg,  should  yet  remember  that  there 
is  nothing  ludicrous,  that  there  ia 
much  very  precious  in  any  work* 
however  faulty,  on  which  a  human 
heart  has  lavished  the  wealth  of 
its  love  and  its  devotion.  The 
freshness  and  purity  of  the  dawn 
seems  to  linger  lovingly  with  those 
old  painters  still.  A  halo  of  grati- 
tude and  of  kindly  thoughts  en- 
circles their  memory,  as  in  their 
simple  pictures  a  golden  halo  sur- 
rounds the  head  of  saint  or  prophet; 
for  out  of  their  labours  all  modem 
art  is  developed,  all  that  pleases  the 
eye  and  ^pratifies  the  heart  on  our 
walls  and  m  our  galleries.  Begard* 
ing  painting  as  the  art  of  imitation 
omv,  the  names  of  Giotto,  Pietrj> 
della  Fraucesca,  Masolino,  Lippi^ 
and  Masaccio  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered, as  of  men  who  wslked  in  a 
path  almost  untrodden  of  any  be- 
fore them — a  path  which  brought 
them  severaUy  nearer  to  their  desti- 
nation— as  of  men  who  gave  a  moat 
impulsive  onward  movement  to  art. 
Kichness  of  colour,  breadth,  form, 
light  and  shade,  and  perspective,-— 
for  all  these,  we  are  in  some  mea- 
sure indebted  to  them,  for  they 
first  experimentally  studied  the 
necessary  elements  of  painting. 
And  our  esteem  and  regard  for  these 
early  artists  cannot  but  be  increased 
when  we  remember  that  with  moai 
of  them  painting  was  not  merely  m 
profession  or  an  amusement.  Il 
was  something  far  lugher  and  nobles. 
It  was  the  expression,  however  im^ 
perfect,  of  a  bving,  practical  faith*. 
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THE  DUTCH  AEMY. 


WE  have  two  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Dutch  army  will  not 
prove  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
In  the  first  place,  all  information  on 
military  afifurs  in  the  present  war- 
like times  has  a  claim  to  onr  serious 
attention,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  it  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  be  able  to  form  some 
jnst  estimate  of  even  the  most 
trifling  weight  to  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  on  either  side;  in  the  second 
place,  the  days  of  misrule  in  the 
War  Office  at  home  seem  likely  to 
be  drawing  to  an  end,  and  many 
useful  lessons  may  be  picked  up 
abroad,  even  in  the  smal^st  states, 
which  might  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied to  tne  reforms  we  hope  soon 
to  see  introduced  in  England. 

We  shall  thus  give  in  the  present 
^aper  a  succinct  accoimt  of  the  state 
of  the  Dutch  army  as  it  now  exists, 
and  of  the.  expense  at  which  it  is 
maintained,  and  we  shall  particu- 
larly direct  our  readers'  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  mihtary  officers 
are  educated*  and  promoted  in  the 
Netherlanda.  All  the  details  we 
give  are  drawn  from  official  sources, 
and  we  can  answer  for  their  being 
perfectly  correct. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  army  is  as  follows : 

I.  MiNisTBT  or  Wab. 

•Consisting  of  the  Minister  at  War ; 

salary i3,ooofl.* 

Secretiury-GenenJ    .     .    5,ooofl. 

I .  Bureau  qf  the  Secretary,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  a  referenduy,  with 
32  subordinate  civil  officers,  enjoy- 
ing salaries  from  6oo  to  3000  florins 
a-year. 

a.  Bureau  for  ike  'Personnel* 
and  Military  Affaire. — Under  tiie 
control  of  a  fieldofficer,  assisted  by 
3  captains  and  6  first  lieutenants, 
with  18  oivU  officers.  The  offi- 
cers, besides  their  full  pay,  with 
an  extra  allowance  from  300  to 
600  florins;  the  other  etfip/w^ have 
salaries  varying  between  000  and 
3400  florins. 

3.  Bureau  of  ike  Artillery.'^ 
Directed  by  a  field-officer  and  a 


captains,  with  5  clerks  or  aasistanti. 
Pay  and  allowances  as  above. 

4.  Bureau  of  the  Engineer  Corpe, 
— Likewise  under  the  orders  of  a 
field-officer,  with  i  captain,  3  first 
lieutenants,  and  7  assistants,  civilians. 
Fay  and  allowances  as  above,  except 
one  designer  and  engraver  on  a 
salary  of  1200  florins,  and  a  second 
designer  with  1095  florins. 

5.  JE^ureau  of  Adminietration,~-» 
At  the  head  of  this  bureau  is  a  field- 
officer  of  the  military  administra* 
tion.  Under  his  orders  are — i  cap- 
tain, I  captain  quartermaster,  a 
sub-intendants  (second  class),  4 
lieutenants  (quartermasters),  and 
14  clerks.  Pay  and  allowances  aa 
above. 

6.  The  Topographical  Bureau.-^ 
Superintended  by  a  field-officer,  as 
above,  with  a  staff  of  14  designers, 
engravers,  and  printers. 

?.  Bureau  of  the  Inspector»Gene* 
of  the  Medical  Service. — Con- 
sisting of  5  clerks,  under  the  orders 
of  the  inspector-general,  on  salaries 
varying  between  750  and  1300 
florms. 

Besides  these  officers,  there  is 
a  captain,  charged  with  the  daily 
service  of  the  ministry  and  tlie 
necessary  stafi*  of  porters,  messen- 
gers, &Q. 

The  sum  total  of  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  ministry  for  the  whole 
army,  amounts  in  round  figures,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  £1,000,000. 

II.  Thb  Staff  {QtooU  Stqf) 

of  the  armv  contains — 

I.  Theneld-marshais; 

a.  Such  other  high  dignitaries  as 
the  i^icg  ms^r  please  to  appoint ; 

3.  The  aiae'de'Campe,  orderly 
and  other  officers  on  tne  i>ersoniil 
staff  of  his  Majesty,  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  Boyal,  &c. 

III.  Thb  Gbnbbal  Stjlfw 

is  composed  of — i  lieutenant  or 
major-general;  i  colonel;  3 majors; 
9  captains — ^3  first  class,  3  second 
and  third  class ;  6  first  lieutenants. 
The  highest  pay  (of  the  general) 
is  55oofl. ;  the  lowest  (of  me  first 
lieutenants)  14006. 


*  The  Dntoh  florin  or  guilder  is  eqiuvalent  to  is.  8d,  of  cm  money. 
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The  DiUA  Asrmf/. 
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The  officers  are  selected  from  the 
yariouB  arms  of  the  service. 

lY. — ^FbOYINCIJLL  kSD  LoGlXi 

Staff, 

conslBting  of— i  lieutenant-colonel, 
or  major-adjutant,  in  each  of  the 
ten  provinces;  9  colonels,  lieute- 
nant-colonels, or  majors— local  com- 
manders ;  10  captuns  and  16  cap- 
tains second  class,  or  lieutenanta— 


local  adjutants ;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  porters,  at  the  fortress  gates, 
&c. 

y. — ^MlLITABY  IhTBKDAHTS. 

Of  these  there  are  altogether  9 
inteiidaiitB,  ist  or  2nd  class ;  and 
sub-uitendantB,  idem.  They  take 
xank  from  captain  up  to  coloneL 
The  highest  pay  ia  400ofl.,  the 
lowest  i6oofl. 


YI. — ^Mbdicjll  Sbbtigje, 

Is  constituted  as  follows : 

I  iD8pectoi>general  (colonel  or  mAJop-genanl). 

9  lieutenant-colonelfl^      "^ 

4  majoTB,  I         Chief,  or  first,  second,  and  thbd-daaB 

24  first-class  captains,       V     medical  offioers,  according  to  the  nuik 
50  first  lieutenants,  {      thej  hold  in  the  army. 

50  second  lieutenants,      J 

Apothecaries,  26 — captains,  first  or  second  lieutenants,  but  without  the  epaulet. 
Yeterinaiy  surgeons,  16 — captains  or  lieuteoants,  wiUi  the  epaulet. 
First,  second,  and  third-class  pupils,  veterinaiy  surgeons,  of  which  only  first 
and  second  dass  are  pud. 

All  these  officers  haTe  the  same  pay  as  the  corresponding  ranks  in  the  army. 

YII. — ^EoYAL  MiLiTABT  ^  Thb  Staff  of  the  infantry  con- 

AcADBMY.*  sists  of  the  inspector-general  of  that 

We  shaU  have  to  speak  more  at  ana    (8ooofl.   fr-year).    of  maior- 

length  of  this  establishment  when  gex^rals     commandmg     brigades. 


we  treat  of  the  military  education  of 
the  Dutch  officers.  The  staflT  con- 
aists  of  some  50  officers  and  pro- 
fessors, besides  a  numerous  corps 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  &c., 
and  about  300  cadets. 

YUL — ^Ikfaktby. 

The  Dutch  infantry  is  subdivided 
into — The  staff:  i  regiment  gre- 
nadiers and  jaaers  (rifles),  8  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  i  battalion  of 
instruction,  i  general  disciplinary 
dep6t  for  punishment,  i  recruiting 
dep6t  for  colonial  troops. 

'  One  year  with  the  VQgiment .. 

rj,«-.-i-,4-    Six  weeks  ditto      

^^'^^"P**"  On  furlough    

^xceserve  ...     ...     ...     ,,,    ,, 


and  of  infantrjr  officers  not  belong- 
ing to  axiy  regiment,  but  detachMl 
on  special  services,  such  as  at  the 
War  Ministry,  at  the  Militazy 
Academy,  &c. 

AEboikkkt  of  Ivfabtby  con- 
tains 4  battalions  and  a  dep6t ;  each, 
battalion  has  5  companies,  and  the 
dep6t  consists  of  two.  The  nominal 
force  of  the  ree^iment  is  as  follows : 
91  officers  ana  4829  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  musicians,  artificers, 
rank  and  file.  The  latter  are  sub- 
divided as  follows : 


...        ■.•        •.•  OOD 

...       ...       ...  vy9 

...        ...        •»•  WOO 

•  «.        ••.        ...  X  t^\^M 

..       •*•       •••  fOO 

439^ 

Non-commissiened  officers,  musicians,  artificer^  fto.  ...  437 


As  the  nxmiber  of  volunteers  is 
scarcely  ever  anything  like  complete, 
it  has  to  be  made  up  by  conscripts, 
and  the  effective  force  on  the  peace 


4839 

establishment  scarcely  exceeds  800 
men  to  each  regiment,  or  about  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  grand  totili 
It  IS  calculated  that  in  time  of 


*  Hitherto  Boyal  Naval  and  Military  Academy ;  as  the  cadets  for  the  -navy 
received  their  elementary  instnictifm  likewise  at  this  iDstttutioti.  They  are  henee- 
iNih  to  be  iostruoted  on  board  a  frigate,  laid  up  for  thai  pmpoee  at  the  Nieuwe- 
Diep*  . 
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war  the  Dutch  could  hring  into  the     as  complete  aa  poaaible,  bat  ia  atiU 
field  about  40,000  foot    Th»eadr9     £ur  below  what  it  ia  fixed  at— via^ 
of  officers  in  eaoh  regiment  ia  kept 

Beoixsittal  Staff. 
1     .  P»y— PI. 

I  OelDlIM 

I  lieut«iuaiiKx>loinel    )  oomaiandiiig  r     ... 

4majon        i    battalions     I     ..! 

I  captain >.^:„*.«*.r  ... 
5  fi«t  or  Bacoiid  Iwutenantg  i  *^J"*"*"  I  ... 
1  captain ^  r    ... 

a  fint  lieotenanta  V  quartennaaten -{  ... 
Sseoondlieuteoantaj  (^  ... 
I  captain  (magasine-master)       

The  33  eon^aniea  of  the  regiment,  indnding  the  draM,  are  officered  aa 
follows: — 


4000  * 

9000  (with  tha  dep6i.) 


900 


1700 
iioo 
]8oo 
1000 

800 
1600 


.  .       «  Pay— FL 

«a  captamiyfint^Mcoiid,  or  third  class...     1800,  1600^  and  i40of 

as  first  lieateaante    goo 

a5  second  hetttsnaata       800 

The  non-commiwioned  officers  are  paid,  according  to  their  rank,  from 
<y^  shilling  and  eightpence  down  to  thirteenpence  a  day;  corporals 
sixpence ;  privates  fiyepence. 


IX. — Tbm  Battaiiom  of  Ih- 
snvonoir. 

The  object  of  the  formation  of 
this  battalion  is  to  educate  non- 
commissioned officers  and  quarter- 
masters for  the  army.  Its  quarters 
are  at  Kampen,  where  there  are 
yery  large  barracks  smd  schools. 
It  IS  commanded  by  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  or  major,  assisted  by  37 
officers,  and  an  ade<}Qate  staff  of 
subordinates  (no  civilians).  The 
officers  have  besides  their  regular 
infantry  pay,  an  extra  allowance  of 
3oofl.  n>r  field-officers,  and  i5ofl.  or 
loofl.  for  subalterns.  About  600 
young  men  are  educated  therefor 
the  army. 

X. — Thx  Disoiplihabt  Dap^ 

pom  PUVUHICUIT 

is  commanded  by  a  major,  with  10 
officers  of  inferior  rank  under  him. 
lU  quarters  are  at  Woerden,  and 
it  conaists  of  men  from  all  the 
regiments  of  the  line  who  have  mis- 
oonducted  themselves,  and  are  de- 
tached there  for  a  certain  time  for 
pumshment. 


ZI. — ^Thji  Colonial  BacBiriTiHe 
Dsp6t 

is  stationed  at  Haiderwyek,  on  the 
Zujfder-Zee.  Its  object  is  to  obtain 
troops  for  the  colonies,  that  are 
officered  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie 
rest  of  the  army.  It  is  commanded 
by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  with  13 
officers  under  him.  The  recroiti 
are  driOed  there,  drafled  into  the 
different  colonial  regiments,  and 
shipped  aa  soon  as  they  are  fit  for 
service. 

Xn. — ^Ths  Abtillbbt 

has  a  staff,  i  regiment  of  field 
artillery,  3  regiments  of  heavy  ar* 
tillery  (sie^e  train),  i  regiment  of 
horse  artiuery,  i  oorpa  of  ponUm- 
niers. 

Tke  Siaff^ooYiBisU  of  the  inspector* 
general,  on  a  salary  of  650ofl.  (ia 
time  of  war  increased  to  8ooofl.),  of 
the  officers  detached  on  apecial  ser^ 
vices — to  the  military  academy,  to 
the  arsenals,  Ae.,  and  acting  aa 
maoaaine-maaters. 

Om  regimmU  if  Meld  Artillery 
consists  of  the  regimental  ataff,  xo 


*  The  offican'  pay  in  th^  Dutch  senrioe  is  >l^«yi  Bxed  at  so  much  per  anmntm; 
they  receive  it  monthly.  Non-commissioned  omoen  and  privates  an  paid  by 
tfieday. 

t  flevent^-oiie  wytahis  of  the  infliatry,  the  eldest  in  rank,  are  fint>class  captains ; 
the  70  Ibllowiiiff,  seoond-dass ;  the  mainisg  70,  third-«laaB  eaptaias.  The  pv^ 
ao*ioB  and  laak  is  not  cooftnMl  to  the  regiment^  hut  sateDds  over  the  whole  mnn, 
as  that  the  cOosai  are  onntinaaBy  being  shifUd»  as  a  vaeaaoy  eoouni,  hem  one 
vigiiucDt  to  the  other. 
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oompanies,  i  oompany  of  the 
burg  Gontingeiit,  and  i  dep6t  com* 
pany,  to  aerve  ix  battenea  of  8 
guna. 

The  nominal  atrength  of  the 
regiment  ia  75  officera  and  2553  rank 
and  file,  of  which.  beaidM  the 
offioera,  only  323  are  mounted. 

The  efiective  force  kept  up 
acaroely  exceeda  one-third  of  the 
nominal  amount.  The  pay  of  the 
officera  and  men  ia  a  tnfle  higher 
than  that  of  the  infantry. 

One  reaimmU  qf  Sie^e  ArtilUty 
haa,  beaioea  the  ataflf,  ta  oompaniea 
and  I  dep6t- company*  to  be  aug- 
mented in  time  of  war  by  a  com- 
paniea  of  militia,  of  whioh  the 
cadres  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
regimental  ataff  and  oompaniea. 
The  nominal  atrength  of  thia  regi- 
ment ia  64  officera  and  1720  rank 
and  file,  of  which  half  at  moat  are 
kept  under  arma. 

One  reffimeni  ^  Heree  Artillery 
oonaiata  of  the  regimental  atafi*,  4 
oompaniea,  and  i  dep6t-company,  to 
aer?e  4  eight-gun  oatteriea,  a  of 
which  are  anuM  witii  aix-poundera 
and  two  with  twelre-poundera ;  to 
eaehgun  aix  horaea.  The  nominal 
atrength  of  the  regiment  ia  30  officer* 
and  716  rank  ana  file ;  of  the  latter 
onlv  336  are  kept  under  arma. 

The  PomUmmieT'-corpe,  for  the 
oonatruotion  of  bridgea,  Ac,  ia  com* 
manded  by  a  major,  with  6  officera 
under  him,  and  conaiata  of  aoo  non« 
oommiaaioned  officera,  artificers,  and 
rank  and  file,  of  whom  about  half 
are  kept  under  arma  in  time  of 
peace. 

XIII. — CoBpa  or  EvoiKBaia, 

SaTPBES  and   MlMBBa. 

Thia  corps  conaista  of  loa  officers, 
3a  OTeraeers  {optiat^rt),  and  61a 
rank  and  file.  Thirteen  of  tne 
officers  remain  with  the  battalion, 
the  rest  are  detached  in  the  rarioua 
fortreasea.  The  par  ia  the  aame  aa 
in  the  artillery.  Tne  effectire  force 
of  the  battalion  acaroely  exceeda  350 
rank  and  file. 

XTV. — Catalbt. 

The  Dutch  cayalry  conaiata  of  the 
atafi*  and  5  regimenta  of  dragoona. 

The  S^o^indudea,  beaidea  x  lien* 
tenant-general,  inapeiptor  of  caTalry, 
and  a  mAJor-genenda,  iwfcmmMw<;«g 
brigadea,  a  few  officera  detached  on 
•peeial  aMvioea. 


Ome  re^metU  qf  Droffoone  haa  4 
aaua^x>na  and  x  dep6t,  and  eontaina 
30  officeri  and  nominally  871  rank 
and  file,  of  which  at  moat  450  men 
per  regiment  are  kept  under  arma. 
The  pay  is  the  aame  aa  in  the  ar- 
tillery. 

XY. — ^BOTAL  MABBCHAUSSiBS. 

This  corps,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  mounted,  ia  organized  for  the 
same  purjioaea  and  nearly  on  the 
aame  footing  as  the  French  gen- 
darmerie. The  privates  have  all 
the  rank  of  corporal  in  the  line; 
they  are  picked  men,  and  have  non* 
commissioned  officers'  nay.  The 
officera  are  taken  from  tne  cavalry 
regimenta,  and  all  mounted.  The 
coipa  ia  divided  into  two  oompaniea, 
and  haa  10  officera  (a  captaina),  and 
i8a  mounted  and  173  rank  and  file 
not  mounted. 

The  above  ia  the  conatitution  of 
the  Dutch  army  at  the  preacnt  day, 
and  on  reviewing  the  figures  given, 
we  find  they  could  bring  into  the 
field,  of  regular  troopa  in  round 

nnmbera  at  moat  :-^ 

OttctnlilM, 

InnuitTy      «..    •..    40,000 

ArtiUeiy:  Held  ArtiBery  (88 

bubs)       • 3^^^^ 

Om  Siege  Train 1800 

Hone  ArtiUeiy  (33  gvns)  ...  750 

Pontonniera 950 

Sngineeri,      Sappen     and 

Miners     ...     ...  75^ 

Cavahy       4500 


Grand  total     3i>o5o 

The  colonial  troopa,  about  16,000 
men,  are  barely  aufficient  for  the 
reouiaitea  of  the  aervioe  in  India* 
and  could  never  be  renderedavaikble 
in  a  European  war. 

Of  the  militia  or  Sekuiierj/,  about 
45,000  men  might  be  called  out. 

The  method  of  recruiting  is  the 
Napoleonic  conaeription ;  the  re« 
eraita  are,  in  time  of  peace,  merely 
kept  under  arma  until  they  are 
drilled,  and  then  allowed  to  go  home 
on  furlough,  and  only  caued  out 
again  in  caae  of  need«  Beaidea  the 
regular  army,  the  Dutch  depend 
for  the  defence  of  their  frontiexii 
in  eaae  of  invaaion,  on  their  militia» 
in  which  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
tween  the  agea  of  2$  and  35  are 
enrolled.  A  reaerve  conaiata  of  all 
abb  to  bear  anaa  in  case  of  need 
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between  i8  and  60  years  of  age. 
Hie  militia  may  only  be  sent  in 
exceptional  cases  and  by  a  law 
passed  thronff h  both  Chambers  and 
ratified  by  tne  Kin^,  beyond  the 
irontiers.  Their  officers,  m  time  of 
peace,  militiamen,  are  in  war  time 
assisted  by  officers  detached  from 
the  line,  and  in  1830  they  rendered 
excellent  services  to  their  conntry. 

Education  of  Officbbs. 

From  what  we  have  already 
stated,  it  will  be  readily  perceired, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch 
army  being  in  time  of  peace  merely 
on  paper,  a  paramount  necessity 
exists  for  having  a  cadre  of  officers 
fully  adequate  in  every  respect  for 
the  arduous  duties  tfaiat  must  de- 
Tolve  on  them  in  war  time,  when 
they  would  have  to  take  the  field 
with  troops  of  which  the  majority 
have  been  but  partially  drilled  and 
then  sent  back  to  their  homesteads, 
only  to  be  called  out  on  emergen* 
eies. 

It  haa  thus  been  the  aim  of  the 
Dutch  government,  since  the  events 
of  1830,  to  form  as  complete  a  endre 
of  officers  as  possible  for  all 
branches  of  the  service,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy  at  Breda  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  their 
having  a  thorougUy  scientific  mili- 
tary education.  The  results  have 
proved  in  every  way  satisfactory, 
and  some  detailed  account  of  that 
establishment  wiU,  we  believe,  not 
be  devoid  of  interest  at  a  moment 
like  the  present. 

The  military  academy,  formerly 
a  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Orange, 
at  Breda,  is  a  handsome  and  exten- 
sive  quadrangular  edifice,  sur- 
rounded by  l8?ge  grounds,  and  se- 
parated by  a  broad  moat  from  the 
rest  of  the  town.  Within  its  walls 
there  is  accommodation  for  uj>wards 
of  350  cadets,  a  hospital,  a  residence 
for  the  governor,  for  the  doctor, 
and  three  officers  in  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  establishment.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  laive  riding-school, 
stabling  for  forty  horses,  a  barrack 
for  the  sergeants  attached  to  the 
academy,  and  for  upwards  of  one 
hundrea  servants,  kc.  There  is 
also  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
building  a  baadsome  library,  a  col- 
leotioa  of  moddf  ,  and  in  fact  eveiy 


other  requisite  for  all  branches  of 
the  service.  The  governor  of  the 
academy  is  a  major-g:eneral  or  colo- 
nel, who  has  under  his  orders  forty- 
seven  military  and  civil  officers  of 
different  ranks,  all  charged  with 
giving  instruction  in  various 
branclies  of  the  sciences. 

Every  year  the  ministry  of 
war  settles  the  number  of  cadets 
to  be  admitted  to  the  academy, 
and  the  candidates  are  then 
examined  by  a  mixed  commission 
of  the  officers  and  professors  of  the 
academy.  As  there  are  generally 
many  more  candidates  thui  vacan- 
cies, the  examination  is  very  severe* 
and  boys  are  admitted  to  the  com-( 

gitition  only  between  the  ages  of 
nrteen  and  eighteen.  They  must 
be  acauainted  with  the  Dutch  and 
fVen<m  lam^uages,  cyphering,  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  the 
rudiments  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy. The  deverest  scholars  are 
proposed  to  the  minister  by  the 
commission  and  the  governor,  and 
invariably  appointed.  Neither  in- 
terest nor  connexions  of  any  kind 
avail. 

The  cadets  for  the  engineers,  ar- 
tillery, and  cayalrypay  6oofl.  a-year 
(£50) ;  for  the  infantry  only  45ofl. 
(about    £38.)      They    remain    in 

general  four  years  at  the  academy, 
ut  in  case  of  incapacity  can  be. 
kept  longer  or  discharged  at  once 
firom  the  service.  Durmg  the  last 
year  of  their  stay  at  the  academy, 
the  cadets  hold  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant or  corporal  in  the  army.  The 
(government  canremit  the  j^earlyfees 
m  favour  of  tiie  sons  of  dLitingmshed 
civil  or  military  officers,  who  have 
no  adequate  means. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the 
following  branches,  m  which  the 
cadets  have  lo  pass  a  severe  exami- 
nation before  ootaining  their  com- 
missions ;  and  their  seniority  in  the 
service  (in  a  promotion  of  the  same 
date)  is  determined  by  the  results 
of  this  last  examination. 

IVFANTBT. 

I.  Algebra, 
a.  Geometry. 

3.  Trigonometry. 

4.  The  elements  of  the  higher 
maiheaiatieal  studies. 

5.  The  elements  of  mechanic, 
applied  to  their  arm  of  the  serviee* 
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6.  fhysios,  (a  general  knowledge 
of  theprineivleft). 

7.  Ijie  mdiments  of  surrejing. 

8.  UiUTenal  history,  history  of 
the  wars  since  lihe  sixteenth  century, 
and  history  of  the  Netherlands. 

9.  Greog:ra|>hy  of  Europe,  and 
more  in  detail  of  the  Netnerhinda 
and  their  colonies,  fuul  the  neigh- 
bourinff  states. 

xo.  The  Dutdli,  French,  and  6er» 
BifliL  languages,  and  a  summary  of 
the  history  of  their  literatures. 

II.  Beetilinear  drawing,  and 
sketching. 

13.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
zegulations  of  the  service,  tactics, 
and  the  rudiments  of  strategy. 

13.  Military  law. 

14.  Infantiy  exercise  and  ma- 
BOBUvres. 

15.  Biding,  fencing,  damang, 
swimmine*  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Instead  of  French  and  Grerman, 
the  cadets  for  the  colonial  service 
are  taught  ^he  English  and  Malay 
languages. 

Cavalet. 

The  same  as  the  infantry,  etcept 
that  of  course  their  infantry  exer- 
cise, &c.,  is  replaced  by  the  neces- 
sary instructions  in  their  own  arm. 

Abtillbbt. 

The  mathematical  studies  of  the 
infantry  are  carried  on  into  the 
higher  branches,  differential  and 
integral  calculation,  &c.,  besides 
which  the  cadets  are  taught — 

X.  Statics; 

3.  Hydrostatics; 

3.  Dynamics; 

4.  Chemistry; 

5.  Fortification; 

6.  Pyrotechnics; 

and  all  other  studies,  history,  Ac., 
as  the  infantry,  besides  those  relat- 
ing to  their  arm. 

EKOIirBBBS. 

The  same  branches  of  study  as 
the  artillery,  besides  which— 
I.  Hydrodynamics; 
3.  Hydrauucs; 

3.  Architecture; 

4.  Surveying; 

5.  Fortification,  (the  higher 
branches). 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  per- 
oeiyed  that  every  officer  who  leaves 
the  aeademy,  IS  well  acquainted  wiUi 


the  duties  he  has  to  perform*  and 
can  directly  be  employed,  as  is  fire* 
quenUy  the  case,  in  instructing  th» 
nonrcommissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  regiment  to  whidli  he 
may  be  attached  For  the  establidi- 
ment  of  the  academy  by  no  maaiw 
predudes  d&e  advancement  of  those 
who  by  their  conduct  and  education 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  rising 
from  the  ranks.  Every  year  an  ex- 
amination is  held  at  tireda  of  such 
unmarried  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, not  above  30  years  of  age,  as. 
aspire  to  the  epaxilet,  and  a  cortaia 
number  of  them  are  promoted 
as  vacancies  occur,  and  cannot  be 
filled  up  by  the  academy.  This  ex- 
amination 18  comparatively  very  easy 
to  pass,  and  does  not  include  officers 
for  the  engineers. 

As  in  Prussia,  there  are  no  regi- 
mental schoolmasters  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Instruction  is  j;iven  to  the 
privates  by  non-'Commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  to  these  by  the  offioera 
themselves — a  system  which  seems 
to  work  remarkably  well,  as  this 
duty  is  not  absolutely  forced  on  the 
<^eer8,  and  it  is  considered  rather 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  than  other* 
wise,  to  be  designated  for  it  by  die 
colonel  of  the  regiment. 

In  all  branches  of  the  military 
service,  the  promoticm  takes  place 
regularly  by  seniority,  as  vacancies 
occur,  up  to  the  ruik  of  major. 
Only  a  certain  number  of  commis- 
sions are  reserved  for  *promotumby 
choice'  {hij  heuze),  which  are  ^iven 
to  officers  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  way  that  may 
fairly  entitle  them  to  be  placed 
above  the  heads  of  their  semors  in 
tile  service.  Captains,  whom  the 
ministiT  do  not  tbinkfit  to  hdd  the 
rank  of  field  officer,  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  companies  or  to  retire 
on  pensions.  No  officer  can  be  dia- 
charged  from  the  service,  unless  by 
a  court-martial,  without  a  pension, 
whieh  can  never  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  fidl  pay  ;^the  exact  amount 
is  regulated  by  the  number  of  years 
the  Claimant  has  been  in  the  service. 
Subsltems  are  not  allowed  to  marry 
unless  they  can  prove  they  them- 
selves, Gt  their  intended,  nave  an 
income  of  at  least  £go  above  their 
pay. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  offer  a  few 
gsiieral  remarks  we  hare  not  found 
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any  opportunity  of  inaerting  abore. 
The  promotion  is  exoessively  slow 
in  the  Dutch  army ;  lieutenanta  of 
fifteen  yean'  atandUng  are  by  no 
meana  aoaroe,  and  only  the  stneteat 
eeoDomj  will  enable  a  young  man  to 
live  on  nis  pay,  which-  he  ean^  how- 
ever, do.  There  are  no  obligatory 
regimental  meaaea;  every  officer 
^nea  where  he  pleaaes,  generally 
some  half-dozen  auba  together,  at  a 
very  trifling  expenae,  or  at  the  ttUde- 
d^koie  of  an  hotel.  The  oniforma 
are  (with  the  e3Doe])tion  of  the 
horae-artilleiy,  which  ia  rich.)  plain 
and  neat,  and  by  no  means    ex- 

S naive.    Officers  in  garrison  at  the 
E^(oe,  and  who  are  expected  to 
attend  the  court  balls,  &c.,  receive 


an  extra  aUowanoa ;  anything  fi] 
profligacy,  drinking  to  excess,  or 
running  in  debt,  meets  with  the 
severest  reprobation,  and  is  sure  to 
incur  dismissal  from  the  service; 
and  where  there  ia  so  little  en* 
eonragement  given  to  these  vices, 
they  are  natundly  of  [rare  occur- 
rence. 

Such  ii  the  present  state  of  the 
Dutch  army,  which  wehave  sketched 
aa  briefly  aa  possible,  carefully 
avoiding  all  comparisons,  invidious 
or  otherwise ;  our  only  aim  was  to 
afford  some  information  on  a  subject 
eertainly  hitherto  almost  ignored  in 
Ens^and,  leaving  it  to  our  readera 
to  offaw  their  own  inferences. 


THE  BOSE  GABDEN  OF  SADI. 


DUBING  the  thirteenth  century 
of  our  era  lived  and  died  Shekn 
Sadi,  of  Shiraa,  one  of  Persia's  most 
memorable  sons.  While  Europe 
waa  sunk  in  barbarism,  or  rather 
waa  just  beginning  to  emerge  from 
her  long  sleep,  as  '  the  ten  dumb 
centuries'  which  were  to  make  '  the 
speakinf^  Dante,'  drew  to  their  close, 
oadi,  with  his  keen  sense  and  poet's 
heart,  was  wandering  in  his  derwiih 
dress  from  city  to  city  throughout 
the  Mohammedan  world,  every- 
where atudying  manners  and  man- 
kind, and  everywhere  gathering 
wisdom  and  experience.  He  tra- 
veiled  in  Barbary.  Egypt,  Palea- 
tine,  Aaia  Minor,  Arabia,  Tartary, 
and  India ;  fourteen  times  he  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  this 
wide  knowleoge  of  the  world  leaves 
its  traces  in  every  page  that  he 
wrote.  '  Long,'  he  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  poems,  '  have  I  wandered  in 
the  vanoua  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
everywhere  I  have  spent  my  days 
with  everybody:  I  nave  found  a 
gain  in  every  comer,  and  gleaned 
an  ear  from  every  harvest.  His 
lon^  life  waa  chequered  with  every 
variety  of  fortune;  for  in  thoae 
daya  war  was  abroad  in  the  earth, 
ana  rapid  ohangea  were  sweepmg 
over  the  fair  noe  of  Asia.  The 
Franks  still  held  part  of  Palestine, 
though  the  enthusiasm  of  the  early 


Crusades  had  long  since  passed 
away ;  and  the  fierce  hordes  of  the 
Tartars  and  Moguls,  which  had 
burst  forth  under  Zingis  Ehan  from 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,  were  laying 
waste,  under  his  generals  or  suc- 
cessors, the  fairest  seats  of  Asiatic 
civilization  ;  and  in  1358  his  grand- 
son, Holagou  Khan,  took  Bagdad  by 
storm,  and  put  to  death  the  feeble 
Mostasem,  whose  name  closes  the 
long  and  glorious  line  of  the  Abbas- 
side  dynasty  of  the  Caliphs. 

Amidst  this  shaking  of  empires, 
individuals  of  course  could  not 
escape.  Life  and  property  were 
fearnilly  insecure,  and  a  shadow 
must  liave  darkened  every  home. 
Sadi,  who  long  resided  at  iBagdad, 
where  he  hela  a  fellowship  in  the 
Niaamioh  College,  has  commemo- 
rated in  one  of  his  elegies  the 
devastation  of  the  city  by  Holagou ; 
and  in  his  travels  in  Syria  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  CVnsaders, 
who  set  him  to  work  with  other 
slaves  in  repairing  the  fortifications 
of  Tripolis.  But  Sadi  carried  a 
brave  heart  in  his  bosom,  which  no 
threats  of  adverse  fortune  could 
subdue.  The  dangers  of  travel  but 
added  a  keener  zest  to  his  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  the  worid  in  those  days 
was  atill  fresh  to  the  traveller,  and 
every  forest  and  every  hill  had  its  ad- 
venture and  its  romance.    Science 


*  Sadi  was  bom  at  flhiia^  AJ).  117$,  sod  died  thace,  ▲.D.  1390. 
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had  not  then  mapped  out  sea  and 
land,  and  strippea  travel  of  its  won« 
der  and  danger;  and  Natnre  re* 
warded  her  votary  with  a  far  deeper 
relish  for  her  charms.  Life  to  the  tra- 
veller was  fuller  and  richer,  and  his 
feelings  were  stronger  and  deeper ; 
nor  was  it  merely  the  hills  and  the 
woods  that  breathed  their  fuller 
life  into  his  heart,  but  he  learned 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  his  fellow* 
man.  The  fellow-travellers  of  the 
caravan  were  linked  by  their  com- 
munity of  hardship  and  danger,  and 
heart  answered  to  heart  in  their 
intercourse ;  for  the  desert  solitudes 
annihilate  fashions,  and  leave  men 
bare  as  nature  aroimd  them.  These 
influences  wrought  deeply  on  Sadi*s 
character,  and  it  is  these  which 
lend  such  a  living  charm  to  his 
books. 

Sadi  has  written  many  works,  but 
the  two  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests  are  the  Qulistan,  or  'Sose- 
Garden,'  and  the  Boston,  or  '  Or- 
chard.' The  former,  to  which  we 
would  invite  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us,  is  one  of  those  books  which 
^e  thoroughly  Eastern  in  every 
part.  Its  form,  its  matter,  its  style, 
its  thoughts,  all  wear  an  Oriental 
colouring ;  everywhere  we  breathe 
in  an  Oriental  atmosphere.  In 
itself  it  is  a  book  of  morals ;  but 
this  description  could  never  convey 
to  the  English  reader  the  faintest 
idea  of  its  real  character.  It  is  a 
book  of  morals,  but  written  for  the 
story-loving  East,  that  native  home 
of  ^romance  in  every  age ;  and  in- 
stead of  laboured  disquisitions  and 
logical  systems,  we  have  everywhere 
lire  and  hiunan  interest.  Morality 
descends  from  the  universal  to  the 
individual;  she  steps  from  the 
schools  to  the  bazaar ;  and,  instead 
*  of  dealing  with  words  and  abstract 
tions,  clothes  her  thoughts  with 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  forms  of 
living  men. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight 
sections,  seven  of  which  are  so 
many  series  of  stories  and  apo- 
Ip^es  to  illustrate  some  leading 
pomt,  which  gives  the  title  to  Ihe 
section,  and  unites,  as  by  a  thread, 
the  otherwise  unconnected  series  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  book  is 
written  in  prose ;  but  distichs  and 


tetrastichs,  and  sometimes  longer 
poems,  are  continually  introduced 
to  vary  the  narrative,  and  also  to 
give  force  and  piquancy  to  the 
lessons  which  it  may  be  intended 
to  convey.  In  no  other  book  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Persian  language  so 
fully  displayed ;  no  other  author 
has  ever  wielded  the  instrument  so 
well,  or  tried,  like  Sadi,  all  its  capa- 
bilities to  their  fuU.  And  yet  the 
style  is  generally  simple,  and  singu- 
larly free  from  that  rank  luxuriance 
of  ornament  which  in  later  times 
disfigured  Persian  poetry,  and  which 
indeed  is  the  chief  cnaracteristie 
that  the  bare  mention  of  Oriental 
poetry,  alas  1  too  often  suggests  to 
the  English  reader.  From  this 
fault  Saai  is  generally  free,  and  his 
hinguage  is  usually  pointed  and 
concise  ;  indeed,  one  ot  his  peculiar 
characteristics  is  the  poignant  bre- 
vity of  many  of  his  saj^ings,  which 
stamps  them  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial significance.  His  poetiy  is 
always  graceful  and  easj,  with  no 
great  power  of  imagination,  but  an 
inexhaustible  flow  of  imagery  and 
fancy ;  and  we  fre<^uently  find  that 
tender  pathos  which  wins  its  way 
to  the  reader's  heart  by  no  forced 
appeals  of  rhetorical  art,  but  by 
its  native  simplicity  and  home-felt 
truth. 

But  one  great  charm  of  the  book, 
as  we  said,  is  its  being  so  thoroughly 
un- Western  and  new.  The  cha- 
racters who  flit  before  us  in  its 
stories,  and  the  scenery  which  forms 
the  background  as  they  move,  are 
alike  Oriental ;  the  moment  we  open 
tiie  volume  we  find  ourselves  in 
another  clime.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
view  which  Mr.  Curzon  describes 
from  the  window  of  the  Alexandrian 
hotel,  when  he  gazed  on  the  street 
and  bazaar  below :  '  Here  my  com- 
panion and  I  stationed  ourselves, 
and  watched  the  novel  and  curious 
scene;  and  strange  indeed  to  the 
eye  of  the  European,  when  for  the 
first  time  he  enters  an  Oriental  city, 
Ib  all  he  sees  around  him.  The  pic- 
turesque dresses,  the  buildings,  the 
palm-trees,  the  camels,  the  people 
of  various  nations,  with  their  long 
beards,  their  arms  and  turbans,  aU 
unite  to  form  a  picture  which  ia 
indelibly  fixed  in   the  memory.'* 


*  Oorzon's  Mwatitna  tn  fft«  Levant,  p.  3. 
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time  and  raaoe  alike  '  lend  enchant- 
ment to  tne  view;'  and  the  reiy 
events  and  scenes  which  were  so 
familiar  to  him,  it  rec^uires  now  the 
true  poet's  imagination  to  recoTer 
from  the  past : 


To  Sadi  indeed  these  were  bnt  the 
eyerj-dajr  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  his  life  was  passed;  and 
much  that  now  charms  us  with  its 
beauty  mar  have  been  bnt  common* 
place  to .  him,  for  the  distance  of 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free 

In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy. 

The  tide  of  time  flow'd  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time ; 
And  many  a  sheeny  summer-mom, 
Adown  the  Tigris  was  I  borne, 
Bj"  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High-walled  gardens  green  and  old ; 
True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn, 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  pnme 
Of  good  Haroun  Al  Kaschid.* 


Yet  not  the  less  did  it  need  the 
seeing  eye  in  Sadi  to  portray  so 
Tividfy  these  familiar  scenes  around 
him, — ^to  catch  their  evanescent 
features  as  they  flitted  past  in  life's 

a  nick  procession,  and  daguerreotype 
bem  ror  ever  in  his  book.  And  not 
the  less  was  it  the  poet's  insight 
which  detected  under  this  everyday 
disguise  the  latent  beauty  and  truth, 
ana  thus  made 

Hie  barren  commonplsoes  break, 
To  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

The  Onlistan  is  one  of  those 
books  which  are  never  written  but 
by  the  poetic  temperament,  when 
saddenea  (shall  we  say  darkened  P) 
by  a  deeper  insight  into  life  and  the 
world.     The    glowing   visions    of 

genius  in  its  jouth  have  faded  in 
fe's  cold  dajhght ;  the  Philoctetes, 
with  his  chiva&ous  g^erosity,  has 
himself  become  the  Ulysses  whose 
voice  he  once  refused  to  hear ;  yet 
with  the  cold  wisdom  of  the  world, 
some  gleams  of  his  former  self  still 
linger,  and  shed  a  softening  hue  on 
wluit  would  else  be  stem  and  repul- 
sive in  his  character.  *  It  is  not  the 
old  a^e  of  one  who  has  never  known 
a  genial  youth,  for  this  were  indeed 
gloomy  to  the  heart's  core;  but 
here,  under  all  the  mask  of  cynicism, 
if  we  pierce  through  the  incrusta- 
tion which  yean  have  left,  we  shall 


And  the  warm  true  heart  beating 
as  of  old.  Thus  the  Horace  who 
in  his  youth  had  sung  of  Lala^e  and 
Cinara,  in  his  riper  years  writes  of 
man  and  the  world ;  the  poet's  igift 
of  insight,  which  had  once  seen 
Bacchus  and  his  satjrs  among  thie 
hills,  now  turns  to  bfe  and  society, 
and  gazes  with  an  ApoUonius-like 
eye  on  the  Lamia  phantasms  of  the 
world.  Yet  how  wide  is  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  fierce  Lucilius 
Cquoties  Lucilius  ardet')  and  the 
genial  Horace,  who 

AdmiasuB  circum  prsecordia  ladit; 

between  the  stem  deolaimer  with 
his  rhetorical  indignation,  and  the 
kindly  poet  with  his  human  sym- 
pathies,'which  soften  all  the  rough 
teaching  of  his  knowledge  of  life. 
Can  we  not  trace  a  somewmit  similar 
course  in  the  highest  instance  of  all; 
our  own  Shakspeare  P  It  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  remark  of  Schlegel's,  that 
Shakspeare's  genius  grew  harder 
with  years ;  he  passes  on  from  the 
warm  and  glowing  world  of  A*  You 
Like  It  and  Twiyth  Night,  to  the 
colder  region  of  Lear,  Coriolanue, 
and  Timon — splays  which,  with  all 
their  splendour  of  poetry  and 
thought,  are  yet  deeply  tinged  with 
a  subjective  gloom. 

In  a  lower  degree  it  is  the  same 
with  Sadi.    The  Oulistan  in  every 


*  Tennyson's  lUeollectiont  of  the  Arohian  N\ghl$»  Perhaps  in  Ma%d  we  have 
a  still  more  striking  instance,  where  the  hero  is  recalling  that  dreamy  memorv  of 
ukUosj,  and  hears  his  father  and  Maud's  projeoting  a  marriage  between  their 
children:— 

'  Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight, 
Vixiert  nodding  together 
Jn  eome  Arahian  Night  ' 

TOL.  vaj.  jro.  cccxv.  t 
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pa^  bean  the  impren  of  a  mmd 
iviueh  had  long  looked  with  a  keen 
insight  into  life»  and  read  its  diaimc* 
ten  with  an  experienced  eye.  Tha 
pieture  is  tinned  with  a  aomewhat 
sombre  coloonng;  the  hue  of  yonth- 
ful  hope  18  gone,ibr  grey  hain  hare 
come — to  quote  an  Eastern  poet, 
'  the  messengers  which  bid  cease  to 
hope.'  Yet  this  sombre  hue  is  not 
unreliered  gloom,  for  the  poet's 
warm  heart  is  still  alive,  to  soften 
the  angry  satire  with  genial  humour; 
nor  has  the  poet's  eye  forgot  its 
power,  but  its  self-created  'light 
which  never  was  on  land  or  sea' 
still  glows  with  something  of  its 
ancient  glory  even  on  these  sterner 
nalities, 

And  colours  Life's    dark    doud  with 

orient  rayi. 

We  now  turn  to  the  volume  itself 
to  support  our  remarks  by  extracts. 
Where  these  are  in  prose,  we  shall 
chiefly  follow  the  late  very  faithful 
translation  published  by  Frofessor 
Eastwick ;  but  the  occasional  verses 
we  have  ventured  to  render  into 
prose,  unless  his  verse  (as  is  some- 
times the  case)  is  peculiarly  terse 
and  elegant,  so  as  to  be  no  mean 
equivalent  for  the  original. 

The  Onlistan,  as  we  said,  consists 
of  eight  ofaapten,  each  of  which  (ex- 
cept the  last,  which  consists  of 
maxims)  ia  a  series  of  aDologu«s»all 
intended  to  illustrate,  nowever  re* 
ntotely,  some  moral  lesson  which  ia 
theaubject  of  the  chapter.  Theae 
aobjecta  are  as  ibUow — 

I.  The  mannen  of  kings ; 

a.  Thequalitieaofderwi^ies; 


3.  The  exeeHenee  of  coateiitment ; 

4.  The  advantages  of  taoitumity  ; 

5.  Love  and  youth ; 

6.  Becrepitnde  and  old  age ; 

7.  The  effeot  of  education ; 

8.  The  duties  of  society. 

In  none  of  these  chapten  have 
we  any  laboured  disquisitions  on  the 
nature  or  grounds  of  morality; 
Sadi's  philosophy  (like  that  of 
Horace's  father)  always  teaches  by 
example, — not  Uie  dead  general  for- 
mula, but  the  living  man.  When 
we  open  the  book,  we  step  at  once 
into  life  and  action,  far  away  from 
the  disputations  and  logic  of  the 
schools  into  the  street  and  the 
bazaar ;  we  are  no  longer  talking  of 
abstractions  and  shadows;  we  are 
face  to  face  with  living  agents — ^we 
are  jostled  in  the  crowd.  Behind 
Sadrs  book  rises  in  perspective 
Sadi's  own  long  life  or  adventure 
and  travel;  and  it  is  this  which 
ffives  to  it  its  freshness  and  reality* 
llie  old  man,  as  he  writes,  rccaJs 
the  past  scenes  in  which  he  himself 
has  felt  and  acted;  evenr  desert 
journey,  every  night  aarenture^ 
every  caravanserais  guesta  have 
added  some  figure  to  the  long  suc- 
cession of  images  which  his  memory 
calls  up  from  tlie  past.  His  chila* 
hood  and  its  quiet  home,  his  studi* 
ous  youth,  his  restless  manhood  and 
settled  age,  are  summoned  in  turn 
to  'the  sessions  of  sweet  silent 
thought,*  and  each  brings  its  store 
of  memorials.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  i}uoting  from  the  Botian  the 
following  touching  incident  of  hia 
childhood — 


Wen  I  remember  my  father's  life-time, — 

The  rain  of  God's  mercy  every  moment  be  on  him  ?— 

How  in  my  childhood  he  bouf^ht  me  a  tablet  and  book. 

And  he  bought  me  withal  a  nng  of  gold. 

Lo  suddenly  a  buyer  came  and  won 

With  a  date  that  ring  from  off  my  hand. 

Little  the  child  knows  the  worth  of  a  rin^. 

And  a  sweetmeat  will  bribe  him  to  yield  it  up. 

And  thm  too  knowest  little  the  worth  of  Hfe, 

Who  canst  fling  it  away  in  sweet  pleasure.' 

and  I  held  the  precioas  Koran  in  my 
lap  while  the  people  around  me  slept 
I  said  to  my  &tfaer,  'Not  one  of  these 
efts  up  his  head  to  perform  a  prayer ; 
they  are  00  fsst  asleep  that  voo  would 
say  they  were  dead.'  '  Life  of  thy 
father,'  he  rvpUed,  'it  were  better  If 
thou  too  wert  asleep,  rather  than  thou 
shooldst  be  hackbitii^  othen.' 


Nor  ean  the  lines  have  a  fitter  ae- 
eosnpaninent  than  the  following 
paraUal  from  the  OMlitUm  (ii.  7.) — 

I  remember  thai  in  the  timo  of  my 
diikihood  I  was  devout  and  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  vigils,  and  eager  to  pncliBS 
mortincation  and  austerities.  One  nigfai 
I  sat  in  attendance  on  my  father,  and 
not  dose  my  eyes  the  whole  lU^ty 
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BTANZA« 

The  braggart  aeea  only  his  own  self. 
For  he  oraws  close  the  veil  of  ooaceit  befoore 
If  they  bat  gave  him  an  e^e  to  see  God ; 
He  would  see  no  one  weaker  than  himself. 


Or  this  from  the  sixth  chapter, — 

One  day,  in  the  ignorance  and  fblly 
of  yuuth,  I  nused  my  voice  against  my 
mother.  Cut  to  the  heart,  she  waX  down 
in  a  eomer,  and,  weeping,  exelaimedy 
'Perfasoathoa  hast  forgotten  thine  in- 
&noy  toat  thon  traatest  me  with  this 


Sadi  ever  seems  to  tnm  with  a 
peonliar  zest  to  the  various  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  his  days 
of  travel ;  the  figures  of  old  oom- 
panions  in  the  caravanserai  rise  up 
before  his  mind's  eye,  and  byegone 
hours  of  social  intercourse  are  re- 


called in  the  silence  of  thought. 
Thus  how  vividly  does  such  an  in- 
cident as  this  from  the  second 
chapter  dejpict  the  dangers  and 
hardships  or  the  caravans,  while  the 
sturdy  robustness  of  the  derwish 
stands  out  like  the  Anteeus  beggar 
in  Elia's  essay. 

A  man  on  foot,  with  bare  head  and 
bare  feet,  came  from  Kufah  with  the 
caravan  proceeding  to  Hijaz,  and  accom- 
panied us.  I  looked  at  him,  and  saw 
that  he  was  wholly  unprovided  with  the 
aappliee  requisite  for  the  journey.  Never* 
threes  he  went  on  merrily,  and  said — 


TSB8S8. 

I  ride  not  on  a  camel,  but  am  free  from  load  and  trammel. 

To  no  subjects  am  I  lord,  and  I  fear  no  monarch's  word : 

I  think  not  of  the  morrow,  nor  recal  the  byegone  sorrow. 

Thus  I  breathe  exempt  from  strife,  and  thus  moves  on  my  tranquil  life. 


One  who  rode  on  a  camel  said  to  him, 
'O  derwish,  whither  art  thou  going  t 
tmn  back,  or  thou  wilt  perish  from  the 
hardships  of  the  way.'  He  did  not 
hsten,  but  entered  the  desert  and  pro- 
ceeded on.    When  we  reached  the  palm* 


tvees  of  Mahmud,  fate  overtook  the  rich 
man  and  he  died.  The  derwish  ap* 
proached  his  pillow  and  said,  '  I  have 
survived  these  hardships,  and  thou  hast 
perished  on  the  back  of  thy  dromedary/ 


COUPLBT. 

A  watcher  wept  the  livelong  night  beside  a  sick  man's  bed ; 
When  it  dawned,  the  sick  was  well,  and  the  mourner,  he  was  dead ! 


Sadi  delights  in  such  antitheses 
as  these, — ^those  imexpected  contra- 
dictions of  life,  which  mock  the 
calculations  of  prudence,  and  so 
often  force  on  us  the  conviction  that 
life  has  an  element  of  'time  and 
dianoe'  which  we  cannot  eliminate ; 
that  in  spite  of  all  our  forecasting, 
'  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the 
batde  to  the  strong.' 

Another  story  from  the  third 
chapter  gives  a  different  phase  of 
these  contradictions  of  life,  and  will 
remind  the  reader  of  the  scene  in 
BobimMom  Crusoe,  where  he  finds  the 
doubloons  on  board  the  wreck. 

I  ones  met  an  Arab  amid  a  cirda  of 
jewellers  at  Basrah,  who  was  relaUng 
the  following  story  : — '  Onoe  on  a  tima 
I  had  lost  my  way  in  the  desert,  and  not. 
a  partide  of  food  was  left,  and  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  perish,  when  sod- 
dsnly  1  f onnd  a  ptnie  fi^  of  pearis. 
Never  shaU  I  forget  my  joy  and  ecstssy 
iHien  I  thought  that  to^  were  pardied 


wheat;  nor  again  the  bitterness  and 
despair,  when  I  found  that  they  were 
only  pearls.' 

From  the  second  chapter  we  ex- 
tract the  following  very  interesting 
glimpse  of  his  own  derwish  life,  for 
Badi  himself  was  a  wandering  der* 
wish;  and  in  the  picture  adjoin- 
ing to  his  tomb,  Colonel  Franklin 
found  him  represented  as  wearing 
a  derwish's  knirkah,  or  long  blue 
gown,*  with  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  hie 
hand. 

I  onoe,  in  the  prinoipal  mosque  of 
Baalbek,  addressed  a  few  words,  l^  way 
of  eadiortation,  to  a  oold  congregation, 
whose  hearts  were  dead,  and  who  had 
not  found  the  way  from  the  material  to 
the  spiritoal  world.  I  saw  that  ny 
speech  made  no  impression  on  them, 
and  that  my  fire  took  no  dSod  on  their 
^reen  wood.  I  grew  weaiy  of  instruct- 
mg  brutes,  and  holding  up  a  mirror  in 
the  district  of  the  bHnd  ;  stiU  the  door 
of  utterance  oontinned  open,  and  tiie 


*  'Ihe  outer  nark  of  a  Derwish  is  a  patched  garment  and  shaven  head,  but 
his  ssssDtial  qualities  are  a  living  heart  and  mortified  pasdoos.' — ChUitt,  ii.  47. 
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chain  of  my  disooune  kept  lengtbraiiig,      his  neck.**    I  had  hrooght  mj  diaoonno 
ai  I  dwelt  on  that  text  of  the  Koran,       to  this  point,  when  I  ezchumed, — 
'  We  are  nearer  to  him  than  the  rein  of 

TBSSX8. 

The  Belored  is  cbser  than  I  to  myself; 

Yet  strai^re  to  say,  I  am  still  far  off. 

What  shall  I  do,  and  to  whom  shall  I  tell  it  P 

He  lies  on  my  bosom,  and  still— I  am  parted  from  Him. 


^  I WM  dninken  with  the  wine  of  tbii 
dieooune,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cup 
was  yet  in  my  hand,  when  a  trayelier 
paesed  by  the  edge  of  the  assembly,  and 
the  last  round  of  the  cup  wUch  I 
handed  went  to  his  sooL  He  gave  such 
a  shout  that  the  othen  also  in  sympa- 


thy joined  in  the  excitement,  and  the 
most  apathetic  shared  his  enthusiasm. 
*  Glory  to  God,'  I  exclaimed,  *  those  afitf 
off  who  have  knowledge  of  him  enter  into 
hi«  presence^  while  those  near  at  hand, 
who  hare  no  Tision,  are  kept  aloof !' 


YBSSBS. 

If  the  hearer  oomprehendeth  not  what  is  spoken. 

Look  not  for  riff  our  of  Kenins  in  the  speaker. 

Wide  be  the  field  of  the  willing  attention, 

That  the  orator  may  strike  over  it  the  ball  of  eloquence.f 


Sadi*s  narratires  often  wear  such 
an  air  of  life  and  reality,  that  the^ 
almost  inroluntarily  stamp  their 
essence  into  a  prorerb;  in  Persia 
many  of  them  hare  become  *  house- 
hold words.'  How  completely  the 
following  is  a  proverb  disguised  :~- 

Once  a  king  of  Persia  had  a  Tery  pre- 
dous  stone  set  in  a  ring.  On  a  certain 
occasion  he  went  out  with  some  of  his 
&TOurite  oourtiera  to  the  MuseUa  of 
Shiras  to  amuse  himself,  and  he  bade 
them  suspend  the  ring  over  the  dome 
of  Azad,  that  the  ring  might  be  his  who 


could  send  an  arrow  through  it.  It 
chanced  that  four  hundred  profesMd 
arehen  of  the  royal  train  took  tneir  aim, 
but  all  missed.  But  a  stripling  at  pJay 
on  the  terrace  roof  of  a  monastery  was 
shooting  hie  arrows  at  random  ;  and  lo  ! 
the  morning  breese  carried  his  shall 
through  the  circle  of  the  ring.  They 
bestowed  the  ring  upon  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  numberiese  gifts ;  and  the 
boy  forthwith  burned  lus  bow  and  ar- 
rows. They  asked  him,  '  why  did  you 
dosof  He  answered,  'that  my  first 
glory  might  remain  undianged.' 


TBBSBS. 

It  may  sometimes  chance  that  the  clearheaded  sage 
Shall  offer  mistaken  counsel  $ 
And  at  times  peradrenture  the  untaught  striplbg 
By  mistake  may  hit  the  target  with  liu  shaft. 

Nor  is  the  next   story    inferior      could  stand  up  against  him,  until  at 


with  its  barb  of  keen  worldly  wis- 
dom at  its  close.  In  the  jplates  of 
the  first  volume  of  Sir  W.  duseley's 
Travels  in  Pertia,  there  is  a  curious 
representation  of  the  scene,  copied 
from  a  Persian  MS.  in  his  coileo« 
tion. 

A  certain  man  had  become  a  master 
in  the  art  of  wrestling ;  he  knew  three 
hundred  and  sixty  fiist-rate  sleights 
in  this  art*  and  evecy  day  he  wrestled 
with  a  diflinent  throw.  But  a  comer  of 
his  heart  conceived  a  liking  for  the 
beauty  of  one  of  his  pupils,  and  be 
taught  him  three  hundred  and  fifty- nine 
of  his  sleighta,  all  he  knew  save  one^ 
the  teaching  of  which  he  continually  de- 
ferred. In  shorik  the  youth  was  per- 
fwt   in  skill  and  strength,  and  none 


length  he  boasted  before  the  Sultan, 
'My  master's  superiority  is  but  from  his 
superior  yeare,  and  my  reverence  for  all 
he  has  tausht  me ;  else  in  strength  I 
am  nowise  his  inferior,  and  in  skill  I  am 
fully  his  eauaL'  This  want  of  respect 
displeased  tne  king,  and  he  bade  them 
wrestle  tocrether.  A  vastarena  was  se* 
lected,  and  the  great  nobles  and  minis- 
ters of  the  kinff  attended.  Hie  youth 
entered  like  a  nirious  elephant,  with  a 
shock  that  had  his  adversary  been  a 
mountain  of  iron  would  have  uplom  it 
from  its  base.  The  roaster  perceived 
that  the  youth  was  his  superior  in 
strength.  So  he  fastened  on  him  with 
that  curious  grip  which  he  had  kept 
concealed,  and  the  youth  knew  not  iKnr 
to  foil  it.  The  master  lifted  him  with 
both  hands  from  the  ground,  and  raised 


*  Koran,  ch.  L  v.  15. 

t  AUnding  to  tha  game  of  Chiigaa»  like  the  Golf  in  Scotland,  but  played  en 
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him  above  his  head  and  dashed  him  to 
the  earth.  A  ihont  of  applause  arose 
from  the  multitade.  The  king  bade 
them  bestow  a  robe  of  honour  and  re- 
ward on  the  master,  and  heaped  re- 
proaches on  the  youth,  saying,  '  Thoa 
hast  presumed  to  encounter  him  who 
taught  thee,  and  thou  hast  faUed.'  He 
answered,  'Sire,  my  master  overcame 
me  not  by  strength  or  power,  but  a 
small  point  was  len  in  the  art  of  wrest- 


ling, which  he  withheld  firom  me ;  and 
by  this  trifle  hath  he  to-day  gotten  the 
victory  over  me.'  The  master  said, 
'  I  kept  it  for  such  a  day  as  this ;  for 
the  sages  have  said,  '  give  not  to  thy 
friend  such  power,  that,  if  he  one  day 
become  thy  foe,  he  will  prevail  over 
thee.'  Hast  thou  not  heard  what  onoe 
was  said  by  one  who  had  suffered  wrong 
from  a  pupil  of  his  own  I 


STAirZA. 

!Either  gratitude  itself,  there  is  none  in  the  world. 
Or  none  in  our  generation  practise  it ; 
None  ever  learned  from  me  to  shoot  the  arrow. 
Who  in  the  end  made  not  me  his  target.'* 

We  trace  in  the  above  story,  what      affecting  is  their  sipiificance.    The 


in  truth  is  so  common  in  all  the 
practical  moral  writings  of  the 
East,  that  deep  sense  of  the  need  of 
caution  and  suspicion  which  long 
ages  of  irresponsible  despotism  have 
branded  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
people.  It  was  indeed  no  casual 
equivocation  through  which,  'by 
degrees,  the  name  Frank,  which 
may  originally  have  indicated  merely 
a  national,  came  to  indicate  a  moral, 
distinction  as  well  ;'t  the  personal 
freeman  stood  out  from  among  a 
degenerate  race  by  an  independence 
of  chsjmcter  and  proud  soom  of  de- 
ceit ;  it  is  not  in  the  East,  amid  a 
world  of  slaves,  that  the  chival- 
xouB  generosity  implied  in  Frank 
takes  root,  lyranny  and  oppres- 
sion run  down  from  rank  to  rank ; 
concealment  and  suspicion  darken 
and  chiU  every  heart,  and  the  finer 
feelings  are  stifled  by  their  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  strange  to  note  how  all  Per- 
sian poets  feel  bound,  on  every 
plsusiole  occasion,  to  convey  indi- 
rect exhortations  to  the  govemom 
against  tyranny  and  extortion  to- 
imds  those  beneath  them;  and  if 
we  view  these  passages  in  the  light 
of  the  poet's  present,  how  deeply 


ever-reiterated  praises  of  Nushir- 
wan  the  Just  wul  come  home  to  us 
with  a  new  meaning  and  power,  if 
we  think  of  the  living  viziers  and 
pachas  whom  the  poet  would  have 
branded  by  name  had  he  dared. 

We  have  one  or  two  curioua 
stories  in  the  GulUtan  which  ex- 
emplify the  mode  of  administering 
justice  in  the  East,  and  show  that 
the  '  law's  delays'  are  not  found  only 
in  the  highest  states  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

Two  derwishes  of  Khurasan  travelling 
together  united  in  companionship.  One 
was  weak,  and  used  to  break  his  Cut 
after  eveiy  two  nights.  The  other  was 
strong,  and  made  three  meals  a  day.  It 
happened  at  the  gate  of  a  city  that  they 
were  seised  on  suspicion  of  being  sptes^ 
and  were  both  imprisoned,  and  the  door 
closed  up  with  mud.  After  two  weeks 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  inno- 
oenL  They  opened  the  door,  and  found 
the  strong  man  dead,  but  the  weak  man 
safe  and  alive.  They  were  still  wonder- 
ing thereat,  when  a  wise  man  said, — > 
*  Ine  opposite  of  this  would  have  been 
strsoge;  for  this  man  was  a  great  eater, 
and  OMild  not  bear  the  want  of  food,  and 
so  perished.  But  the  other  was  in  the 
habit  of  controlling  himself;  he  endured| 
as  was  his  wont^  and  was  saved.' 


^  STAUSA, 

When  to  eat  litUe  is  one's  natural  wont, 

If  hardship  cross  us,  we  easily  bear  it : 

But  if  we  pamper  ourselves  in  our  hour  of  ease, 

When  want  comes,  we  of  hardship  die. 

We  have  many  stories  to  illustrate     nothingnMs  of  earthly  prosperity, 
the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  the      even   at  its   highest   estate ;    and 

*  Compare  with  this  the  beautiful  lines  of  another  Peitian  poet : 

They  say  that  once  in  a  thousand  years 

There  oometh  a  true  friend  into  our  woiid : 

He  came,  and  I  had  not  risen  from  nothingness ; 

Ha  shall  come,  and  I  have  lain  down  in  sorrow, 
t  T^enehy  Stwd/ff  of  WonU,  p.  is. 


/ 
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tSdxngB,  myinf* — 'By  tlie  ampiiexoas 
ferttme  of  my  lord  we  hare  taken  tucii 
A  eastle,  and  the  enenues  an  niade 
pTMonerB^  and  the  tioopi  and  peasanttj 
in  that  quarter  are  entirely  reduced  to 
obedience.'  When  the  king  heard  Hua 
speech  be  heaved  a  cold  sigh,  and  said, 
'These  joyful  tidings  are  not  for  me,  Init 
for  my  enemies,  that  is,  the  heirs  of  mj 
cruwn. 


liioaghifi  like  tliese  most  indeed  hare 
often  forced  themselrefl  on  Sadi'0 
mind  when  he  sawthe  devastationB  of 
Asia  by  the  scourge  of  the  Mogul 
invasions. 

One  of  the  Arabian  kings  was  sick  in 
his  old  age,  and  the  hope  of  surviving 
Was  cut  off  Suddenly  a  horseman 
entered  the  portal,  and  brought  good 

TSB8E8. 

In  this  hope,  alas !  hath  precious  life  been  passed, 
That  what  was  in  my  heart  might  enter  in  at  my  gate ; 
My  long-bound  hope  hath  come— ^et  what  prom  withal. 
Since  hope  is  none  that  life  passed  can  return ! 

The  hand  of  death  hath  struck  the  drum  of  departure. 
Eyes  of  mine,  ye  must  bid  adieu  to  my  head ; 
Palm  of  my  hand,  wrist,  and  arm. 
Ye  too  must  bid  fareweU  to  each  other. 
On  me  hath  fallen  Death,  the  enemy  of  desire. 
And  you,  oh  my  friends,  must  at  last  pass  from  me. 
.   All  my  days  have  passed  in  folly, 
I  have  failed,  and  ao  you  by  me  take  warning  ! 

The  old  legendary  splendours  of  Persia  are  ransacked  to  bear  a  similar 
testimony,  in  the  inscription  over  the  portico  of  King  Feridun's*  palace. 
The  world,  oh  brother,  abides  with  none, 
Set  thy  heart  on  the  worid's  Maker — let  that  su£&ce  thee. 
Best  not  thy  pillow  and  support  on  this  world's  domain, 
For  many  a  one  such  as  thee  hath  she  fostered  and  slain. 
When  the  pure  soul  prepares  to  depart. 
What  is  death  on  a  throne,  or  death  on  the  bare  ground? 

He  reads  also  a  like  warning,  '  written  in  letters  of  gcdd,  upon  S!«i* 
}[huBraw*8  crown.' 

What  generations  of  mankind  shall  tread. 
What  ages  roll  abore  my  buried  head, 
For  hand  from  hand  to  me  descends  the  crown, 
And  hand  from  hand  to  others  shall  go  down  !t 
We  have  the  following  wild  story      bis  body  had  dissolved  and  become  dusC^ 


about  the  great  Mahmud  of  Ghazni, 
the  conqueror  of  tndia,  and  the 
iconoclast  hero  of  the  temple  of 
Somnath« 

One  of  the  kings  of  Khunsan  saw,  in 
a  dream.  Sultan  Mahmud  Babnktsgin,  a 
himdred  yean  alter  his  death,  wlm  aU 


save  his  eyes,  whidi,  as  heretofora^ 
moved  in  their  sockets  and  looked  about 
them.  All  the  sages  were  at  a  loss  to 
interaretit^  except  a  derwish,  who  made 
hisobeisaDce^  and  said,  'He  is  still  look- 
ing about  him,  because  his  *f«"g^"i  is 
in  the  possession  of  others.' 


▼SB8B8. 

Many  are  the  heroes  whom  they  have  buried  under  the  ground, 

Of  wnOse  existence  above  it  not  one  vestige  is  left ; 

That  old  carcase  which  they  committed  to  earth, 

Earth  hath  so  devoured  it  that  not  one  bone  remains. 

Still  lives  by  his  justice  Nushirwan's  glorious  name. 

Although  long  ages  have  passed  with  no  Nushirwan  here. 

Do  gocd,  my  friend,  while  thou  canst,  and  seize  thy  life  as  a  prey, 

Ere  the  cry  rises  in  the  street, '  such  an  one  is  gone  !'^ 

*  To  this  ancient  hero  of  Persian  romance,  the  discoveries  of  comparative 
philology  have  lately  added  a  new  and  deeper  interest.  He  has  been  iilentifted  with 
the  Traitana  of  the  Veda,  and  lonns  one  great  link  between  the  ancient  Persian 
and  Hindu  mythologies. 

t  We  have  given  these  fine  lines  in  a  friend's  transktion. 

t  Compare  what  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  that  one  day  the  bell  shall  toll,  and  it 
shall  be  asked  *  for  whom  V  and  answered  '  for  ua.' 
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This  iniigbt  into  life  ranstkrcmC^  but  hapi^  in  ovreigojnBMiit ;  in  deilfa, 

the   OulisiiEn  ;    no  tinsei  deceives  tby  equals ;  and  at  tlM  day  of  judgment^ 

liim  for  an  instant.    Hear  how  he  if  \^  please  the  most  Hi^  Goid^  thy  an- 

weighs  the  lot  of  the  despot  and  the  perion.' 

derwish  in  this  life  and  me  next  A  similar  feeling  appears  in  the 

A  king  was  regarding  with  a  sooinfol  f^}^^^'  »«»d  how  deeply  beautiful 

eye  a  company  of  danrkhoL     One  of  "  *^®  couplet  which  closes  it  :— 

them,     acute    enough    to    divine  his  Akingsaidtoaholymant 'Dostthoa 

feelings,  said,  'Oh  king,  in  this  world  ever  remember  me  r     'Yes,'  he  ropUed, 

we  are  inferior  to  thee  in  militaiy  ponqi^  '  whenever  I  forget  my  God. ' 

DISTICH. 

To  eiverj  side  shall  he  wander  whom  God  drives  from  His  gate; 

But  him  whom  He  calls  to  His  gate.  He  will  never  let  go  to  another's. 

Connected  with  the  above,  we  find  in  the  first  chapter  a  very  striking 
parallel  to  Wolsey's  dying  words,— 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  seal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  lefk  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

A  vizier  went  to  Zu'l-nnn  of  Egypt,       Za*l*nun  wept,   and   said,    'If   I  had 
and  requested  the  aid  of  his  prayers,       feared  the   most   High   God   as  thou 


eaying,  '  I  am  day  and  night  employed      fearsst  tiie  sultan,  I  should  have  been  of 
in  the  service  of  the  sultan,  hoping  for      the  nnmber  of  the  jusi.' 
his  fiivour  and  dreading  his  wiath.' 


Covld  he  cease  from  all  thoughts  of  earthly  ease  and  pain. 

The  derwish's  foot  would  touch  the  sky; 

And  if  the  vizier  but  feared  his  Grod 

As  he  fears  his  king,  he  would  be  an  angel. 
Nor  are  8adi*s  stories  drawn  only  getful  that  these  UMut  lie  berond 
from  huoian  experienoe,  as  seen  in  its  s^ere,  since  no  effort  of  the 
others'  lives  or  his  own;  the  re-  imagmation  can  suppose  beasts  to 
sources  of  fable  are  also  at  his  com-  share  in  their  interests.  Two  of 
mand,  and  many  a  charming  speci-  Sadi's  are  too  well  known  to  need 
men  mAj  be  quoted  from  his  worika.  quotati(m,— the  day  thai  gained  its 
Fable  mdeed  has  been  always  perfiime  by  association  with  the 
native  to  the  East,  since  the  days  rose,  and  the  drop  of  rain  that  fell 
of  Pilpay  and  Lehman ;  and  its  into  the  sea  and  became  a  pearl, 
graver  writers  have  not  scrupled  The  following  are  less  familiar ;  the 
to  employ  it  (like  Dzyden  in  his  fint  we  give  m  Professor  Eastwick's 
Sind  and  Panther)  in  the  service  graceful  translation:--* 
of   philosophy   and  religian—for- 

I  saw  some  handfbk  of  the  rose  in  bloom. 
With  bands  of  grass  suspended  from  a  dome; 
I  said, '  What  means  this  worthless  gnss,.that  it 
Should  in  the  rose's  fairv  circle  sitF' 
Then  wrat  the  grass  and  said, '  Be  still,  and  know 
The  kina  their  old  associates  ne'er  forego ; 
Mine  is  no  beauty,  hue,  or  fragrance,  true ! 
But  in  the  garden  of  my  lord  I  grew  1' 

In  the  leaves  of  the  Koran  I  found  a  peacock's  feather; 
'  This  place,'  I  said  to  it, '  is  higher  than  thjr  worth.' 
'  Silence,'  it  made  answer, '  for  to  the  beautiful, 
Wheresoever  they  set  foot,  all  cross  their  hands  in  sarrioe  1' 

Mr.  Eastwick  remarks  in  his  pre-  ing  for  him  so  eminent  a  plsce,  there 

face,  with  somewhat  of  a  translator's  can   be   no   question   uiat  Ssdi's 

natural   partiality,  that  '  Sadi   in  sparkling  wit  lends  a  great  charm 

wit  is  not  inferior  to  Horace,  whom  to  iheSuisian,    Besioe  the  varied 

Jlia  also  resembles  in  his  euria$a  interest  of  ih»  stories,  the  sudden 

felieitas'    Without  however  claim-  tanii  of  tkftnghfc  a»d  quiek   ra-      M 
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partees  of  the  dialogae  add  an  air  conceits.  We  have  selected  a  few 
of  great  lightness  and  viyaoity,  of  these  scattered  sayings,  some  of 
which  is  heightened  by  a  profusion  which  hare  quite  the  point  of  pro- 
of lively  antitheses  and  ingenious     yerbs. 

Though  a  Guebre  keep  his  fire  aliffht  an  hundred  years, 

If  he  once  fall  into  its  flame  it  will  bum  him. 

You  must  bear  with  patience  suppliants  like  me, 

For  none  throws  a  stone  at  a  tree  that  bears  no  fruit. 

The  deep  sea  is  not  turbid  for  a  stone, 

The  sage  that  is  yexed  is  a  shallow  brook  still. 

If  the  king  declares  that  the  day  is  night, 

You  must  answer, '  See,  there  are  the  moon  and  the  Pleiads !' 

Either  the  merchant  with  both  his  hands  gathers  gold  into  his  bosom. 
Or  else  the  wave  one  day  tosses  him  dead  on  the  beach.* 

Some  of  his  shorter  stories  dis-  Sadi's  poetry  is  of  no  very  high 

play  a  good  deal  of  caustic  humour ;  order,  yet  it  is  always  light  and 

as  that  of  the  doctor,  who  gives  to  graceful.      A  vein  of*^  real  feeling 

his  pupil  the  following  ath^ice  to  runs  through  it  all,  like  a  little 

get  rid  of  his  Abends,  when  their  silver  thread ;  and  there  is  plenty 

visits  took  up   too  much   of  his  of  fancy  in  the  images  and  thoughts, 

time : — '  Lend  to  such  as  are  poor.  Moreover,  his  verses  in  the  GulU" 

and  ask  to  borrow  of  such  as  are  tan  are  always  short;  the  subject 

rich ;  and  neither  wUl  trouble  you  is  handled  with  so  light  a  touch, 

anymore:'  or  that  of  the  derwish,  and  the  transitions    are  so  rapid 

who  had  been  struck  on  the  head  by  from   theme   to   theme,  that   the 

a  stone,  and  having  no  power  to  reader  is  never  wearied,  but  is  lured 

return  the  blow,  had  carefully  laid  on  from  story  to  stoiy,  verse  to  verse, 

the  stone  by,  until,  years   after,  with  an  ever-fresh  variety, 
findinj^  his  enemy  in  a  pit,  where         How    beautiful,   and    yet   how 

the  kmg*s  displeasure  has  thrown  thoroughly  Oriental«  is  the  following 

him,  he  creeps  stealthily  up  and  tetrastich: — 
returns  the  old  blow  with  the  iden- 
tical stone ! 

The  muezzinf  unseasonably  raised  his  voice  from  the  minaret. 
For  he  knows  not  how  much  of  the  night  is  gone.  - 
Ask  the  length  of  the  night  from  my  eyelashes, 
For  not  one  moment  ham  sleep  passed  on  my  eyes! 

Or  these  lines  on  youth  and  age:— 

When  thou  art  old,  let  go  thy  childishness  ; 

Leave  to  the  young  sport  and  merriment. 

Seek  not  from  the  ola  man  the  gladness  of  youth ; 

For  the  stream  that  hath  flowed  by  shall  never  return ; 

Now  that  the  com  is  ripe  for  the  sickle. 

It  waves  not  in  the  wind  like  Uie  young  blade. 
There  are  some  striking  lines  on  Jacob  and  Joseph,  with  a  mystical 
reference  under  them  to  tne  changing  state  of  the  holy  man  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gk>d,  '  for  the  vision  of  the  pious  is  between  efiulgence  and 
obscurity:'— 

One  aaked  of  that 'once  desolate  father, 
'  O  old  man,  briffht  of  soul  and  wise  of  knowledge. 
Thou  didst  smell  the  breath  of  tiiy  son's  garment  from  Egypt, 
"Why  then  sawest  thou  him  not  in  Canaan's  pitP' 
.    '  My  state,'  he  answered, '  is  as  the  lightning. 
Which  one  moment  gleams  and  the  next  disappears. 

*  There  is  an  untnuisUtable  play  on  the  two  meanings  of  Jtaindr,  *  the  bosom^ 
and  '  the  ehore.* 

f  '  I  WM  awakened  thie  morning,  about  an  hour  before  Bunrise^  by  the  crowing 
of  oodce  and  the  voice  of  the  mnessin,  heard  beautifully  through  the  stillneai  of  the 
night,  as  he  sofflmoned  all  true  believen  to  the  house  of  prater,  proolaiming  that 
'prayer  is  better  than  sleep.' '— Pashky's  Onit,  i  p.  185. 
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At  one  time  I  sit  on  heaven's  highest  ninnade. 
At  another  I  see  not  my  own  feet  for  aarkness. 
If  the  derwish  remained  at  one  stay  for  eyer. 
He  might  wash  his  hands  of  both  worlds.'* 

The  following  lines  might  almost  singular  that  they  occur  in  a  stoxy 

suggest  the  thought  that  Sadi  had  where  Sadi  represents  himself  as 

read  the  words ot  St.  Paul,  that 'if  offering   prayers   at   the  tomb  of 

one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  Yahya,  or   John   the   Baptist,  at 

suffer  with  it;'  and  it  is  at  least  Domaseas: 

The  sons  of  Adam  are  members  one  of  another. 

For  in  their  creation  they  have  a  common  origin ; 

If  fortune  bring  one  member  into  pain, 

To  the  other  members  remains  no  rest ; 

And  thou  who  feelest  not  for  another's  sorrow. 

Hast  no  claim  to  the  name  of  man. 

Sadi  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  is    confined    chiefly   to   scattered 

feeling,  and  there  are  ample  proofs  of  yerses,    and    incidental    allusions, 

it  in  ms  books.    Like  most  Persian  which  just  serye  to  giye  a  shade  of 

authors,  he   adopts    the   mystical  deeper  colouring  to  the  GulUian't 

phraseology  of  the  Sufis ;  but  we  yaned  picture.    Such  are  lines  like 

find  in  him  far  less  of  this  style  than  these  :— 
in  most  of  his  contemporaries.    It 

Know'st  thou  what  that  nightingale  of  dawn  said  to  me  P 

'  What  man  art  thou  who  art  ignorant  of  loye  F' 

All  that  thou  seest  is  loud  in  extolling  Him ; 

The  heart,  that  is  an  ear,  well  knows  the  mystery ; 

'Tis  not  the  nightingale  alone  that  sings  His  praise  to  the  rose. 

For  in  His  praise  its  eyery  thorn  is  a  tongue : 

A  deep  feeling  of  natural  piety  breathes  through  such  lines  as  the 
following,  which  express  a  sentiment  such  as  one  woufi  hardly  haye  looked 
for  in  a  Mohammeaan  :— 

I  haye  brought  an  excuse  for  my  defect  of  seryice. 

For  in  my  obedience  I  haye  no  daim. 

The  wicked  repent  them  of  their  sins. 

But  the  holy  seek  forgiyeness  for  their  worship. 

Sadi,  although  a  derwish  and  recluse  (for  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  retirement),  had  too  deep  an  insight  into  character  to  be  de- 
oeiyed  Dy  the  hermit's  exterior ;  and  his  true  estimate  of  seclusion  is  thus 
giyen: 

If  eyeiy  moment  thy  heart  be  wandering, 

£yen  in  sohtude  thou  wilt  find  no  purity ; 

And  though  wealth,  rank,  fields,  and  merchandise  be  thine. 

If  thy  heart  be  with  God,  thou  art  still  a  hermit. 

The  idea  in  the  following  lines  is  a  fayourite  with  him,  and  ocoort 
seyeral  times  in  different  forms  :^ 

Should  the  creature  injure  thee,  sorrow  not ; 
For  from  the  creature  cometh  neither  joy  nor  pain. 
Know,  from  God  is  the  contrariety  of  mend  and  foe. 
For  the  heart  of  each  is  in  his  disposal. 
What  thouffh  the  arrow  speeds  from  the  bow  P 
The  wiM  of  heart  know  that  the  archer  gaye  it  aim. 

Sadi's  addresses  to  the  Deity  abound  with  striking  thoughts ;  witness 
these  fbae  lines  from  the  opening  of  the  Ghtlistan, 

Oh  loftier  than  all  thought. 
Conception,  fancy,  or  surmise, 

All  ysinly  thou  art  sought. 
Too  high  for  feeUe  man's  empriie : 


*  That  M^  sfttaia  his  rt-Qnion  with  Qod.  i 
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Past »  onr  fesHye  daTt 
And  reached  at  length  life's  latest  span ; 

Thy  dues  are  yet  to  pay, 
The  nrsUings  of  thy  praise  by  man  I 

TJfoT  must  we  forget,  when  we      '  with  hungry  heart,' IQce  TJlysses  of 


would  estimate  Sadi's  true  character 
and  position,  that  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  hare  been  the  nrodnet 
of  Mohammedanism's  iterue  soil. 
With  all  its  graye  errors,  by  its  nn- 
wayering  aqnowledgment  of  the 
dirine  Unity,  Mohammedanism  has 
been  an  immense  advance  on  the 
paganism  and  idolatry  which  it  super- 
seded ;  and  may  we  not  affirm,  that  it 
is  by  this  amount  of  truth  inyolyed  in 
its  system,  that  it  still  keens  its 
around  as  it  does  ?  Contrastea  with 
uie  literature  of  a  heathen  nation — 
eyen  of  Greece  or  Bome — ^how  far 
more  noble  and  eletating^  are  the 
moral  ideas  of  the  Arabians  and 
the  Persians. 

Sadi  may  haye  met  with  Chris- 
tians in  his  yarious  wanderings, 
especially  with  Nestorians  and 
Armenians,  but  in  his  day  the  deep 
heartburnings  whidi  the  sucoessiye 
inyasions  of  tne  Crusaders  had  raised 
were  not  yet  quelled;  and  in  his 
own  ease,  the  tMatment  whidi  he 
had  received  at  their  hands  at  Tri- 
polis,  was  little  likely  to  prepossess 
nim  in  favour  of  their  doctrines. 
Sadi's  travels,  in  truth,  except  so 
far  as  they  led  him  in  contact  with 
individuals,  were  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Within  that  wide  circle  he  wandered 


old,  and  his  keen  eye  read  with  in- 
tensest  interest  the  ever-yazying 
pictures  of  human  character;  but 
beyond  tiiat  sphere  idlwas  hid  from 
him  in  Oimmenan  darkness.  Dim 
rumours  may  have  reached  him  of 
Europe  ana  its  kingdoms,  like 
Homer's '  great  river  JBgyptus ;  '*  but 
it  was  in  Asia  that  he  was  at  home. 
It  was  to  the  Mohammedan  world 
that  all  his  sympathies  were 
bounded;  Europe,  with  all  its  rude 
strength  and  ener^,  is  non-extant  to 
him.  The  decllnm^  feudal  system 
and  the  rising  municipal  towns  lay 
beyond  the  Mohammedan's  gaze: 
modem  Eurone  was  slowly  bursting 
into  life,  but  ne  knew  it  not.  The 
decrepit  Byzantine  enmire  still 
lingered  at  Constantinople,  and  its 
shadow  hid  the  substance  from  his 
eyes.  Little  did  Sadi  dream  that 
muing  his  very  lifetime  Asia's  sun 
was  finally  settmg,  to  rise  with  fresh 
splendour  in  the  West.  He  eould 
see  and  mourn  the  shadows  which 
were  fast  gathering  over  the  East^ 
in  the  fall  of  d3^nastieB  and  the  ruin 
of  empires ;  but  it  was  not  for  him 
to  see,  beyond  the  horizon,  modem 
Europe  slowly  gathering  together 
her  latent  elements,  or  to  hear  the 
herald  of  modem  thought,  Dante, 
singing  his  first  song. 


SONNET. 

SOSBO W  should  visit  us  when  we  are  young. 
Not  when  the  journey  of  our  life  has  pass'd 
Into  the  shadows  tremulous  and  vast. 

That  from  our  own  ill-goveni'd  hearts  have  ^nmg. 

Are  not  the  leaves  in  drooping  autumn  flung 
Upon  the  earth  bylha  eareeriag  blast, 
while  in  fireah  ^riag  iker  bow  to  it  and  last? 

Young  spiriti  thns  can  bend  and  rise  anwrang« 

Come,  SoROw,  while  my  heart  all  venture  br»reB« 
While  to  itself  my  mmd  is  still  a  realm!* 

llien,  tho'  the  thunder  roars,  the  whirlwind  raves. 
And  hungry  surges  threaten  to  o'erwhelm. 
Hone  win  unfurl  the  sail,  Love  grasp  the  helm. 

And  the  good  ihip  shall  da^  aside  the  waves! 


T.  B. 


O^HMqy,  ir.  447^ 
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Chapter  DC. 


SO  the  bellB  nmff  merrily  at  Dan- 
gerfield,  and  tneroBtics  huzzaed 
for  ueir  landlord,  and  the  oomelj 
Tillage  maidens  envied  the  bride; 
and  LncT  was  Ladj  Horsingham 
now,  with  new  duties  and  a  high 
position,  and  a  lar^e,.  fine,  gloomy 
nouse,  and  jewels  m  her  hair,  and 
an  aching  heart  in  her  bosom. 
Kevertheless,  she  determined  to  do 
her  datv*  as  a  wife ;  and  every  hour 
of  the  Sxj  she  resolved  not  to  think 
of  Cousin  Edward. 

Years  elapsed,  and  pretty  Lucy 
became  a  gentle,  handsome  woman 
^kindlj  courteous,  and  beloved  by 
all,  timid  and  riunnking  only  witn 
Sir  Hugh.  Her  husband,  wearied 
and  discontented,  mixed  himself 
fiercely  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the 
day — ^Decame  a  stanch  partisan  of 
^e  House  of  Stuart,  ana  sought  for 
excitement  abroad  in  proportion  as 
he  missed  congeniality  of  feeling  at 
home.  It  was  an  unhanpy  house- 
hold. Their  one  chila  was  the 
mother's  sole  consolation;  she 
•caroely  ever  let  it  out  of  her  pre- 
sence.  They  were  a  pretty  sight, 
that  loving  couple,  as  they  basked, 
in  the  sun  of  a  fine  summer's  morn- 
ing, on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
manor-house.  The  boy  with  hii 
mother's  blue  eves  and  his  own 
golden  curls,  and  the  arch,  merry 
smile  that  he  never  got  from  stem 
Sir  Hugh;  and  the  fair,  graceful 
woman,  with  her  low  wldte  brow 
and  her  soft  brown  hair,  and  her 
eniet  gestures  and  gentle,  sorrowing 
nee— that  face  that  lunmts  poor 
GoQsin  Edward  still. 

'Mammal'  says  the  urchin,  pout- 
ing his  rosy  lips,  'why  don't  you 
play  with  me  F — ^what  are  you  think- 
mg  of  P'  and  a  shade  passes  over 
that  kind  face,  and  she  blushes, 
tiiough  there  is  no  one  with  her  but 
the  diild,  and  catches  him  up  and 
amothers  him  in  kisses,  and  says, 
*Tam^  my  darling,'  bat  nerartbekiB, 
I  do  not  think  at  that  moment  she 


was  thinking  either  of  her  boy  or 
Sir  Hugh. 

And  where  was  Cousin  Edward 
all  the  time?  Why,  at  that  par* 
ticular  instant  swoniUpoint  to  sword- 
point  with  Colonel  Bludyer  of  the 
Dragoons,  slightly  wounded  in  two 
places — cool  and  wary,  and  seeming 
to  enjoy,  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
pleasure,  such  a  safety-valve  for  ex* 
citement  as  a  duel  with  one  of  the 
best  fencers  in  Europe. 

Cousin  Edward  was  an  sitered 
man  since  he  stood  with  the  future 
Lady  Horsingham  in  the  moonlight. 
'  An  evil  counsellor  is  despair ;'  and 
he  had  hugged  that  nim  adviser  to 
his  heart.  He  had  grown  hand- 
somer, indeed,  than  ever;  but  the 
wild  eye,  the  haggard  brow,  and  the 
deep  fines  about  his  month,  spoke 
of  days  spent  in  fierce  excitement^ 
nights  passed  in  reckless  dissipation* 
He  had  never  forgotten  .  Lucy 
through  it  all,  but  even  her  image 
only  goaded  him  to  fresh  extrava- 
gances— anything  to  deaden  the 
sting  of  remembrance — any  Uiing  to 
efface  the  maddening  past.  So 
Cousin  Edward,  too,  became^  a 
Jacobite ;  and  was  there  a  daring 
scheme  to  be  executed,  a  fo<£ 
hardy  exploit  to  be  perfcrmed^ 
life  and  limb  to  be  risked  without 
a  Question — ^who  so  reai^  and  so 
reckless  as  'handsome  Ned  Mere* 
dithP* 

In  the  course  of  their  secret 
meetings  and  cabals,  he^  became 
sHghtly  acquainted  wiih  Sir  Hush 
Horsingham ;  and  with  the  inexpii- 
oaUe  infatuation  peculiar  to  a  man 
in  love,  he  took  a  pleasure  in  even 
being  near  one  so  dosely  connected 
with  Lucy,  although  that  one  waa 
tibe  veiy  person  wno  had  deprived 
him  of  all  he  valued  on  earth.  So 
it  fell  out  that  Sir  Hugh  Horsing- 
ham and  Ned  Meredith  wero 
supping  at  the  Eose  and  Thistle,  in 
doae  dlianoe,  the  table  acypining 
them    being    ocwpied    bj   thoM 


^ 
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Btaach  Hanoyerians,  Col.  Bludyer 
and  Mr.  Thornton. 

<  Here's  <  the  BUckbird/  *•  said 
Ck>n8in  Edward,  toasing  off  a  huge 
goblet  of  Bonrdeanx,  and  looking 
round  the  room  with  an  air  of  de- 
fiance as  he  proposed  so  well  known 
a  toast.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  man  of  a 
certain  grim  humour,  and  as  he 
drained  his  goblet  and  nodded  to 
his  companion,  he  added, '  May  the 
rats  dance  to  his  whistle,  ana  the 
deril — ^that's  yoti,  Ned— take  the 
hindmost  r 

Colonel  Bludjer  rose  from  his 
chair,  placed  his  cocked*hat  on  his 
head,  and  turned  the  buckle  of  his 
sword-belt  in  front.  <  The  King  V 
he  shouted,  raising  his  hat  with  one 
hand  and  fiUing  a  bumper  with  the 
other.  *The  King!'  ne  repeated, 
scowling  fiercely  at  his  two  neigh- 
bours. 

'Orer  the  water!'  roared  Ned 
Meredith ;  and  the  Colonel,  turning 
rapidly  round,  and  mistaking  his 
sian,  nung  his  cocked-hat  right  in 
Sir  Hugh  Horsingham's  face. 
Swords  were  out  in  a  second- 
thrust,  pairy,  and  return  passed 
like  lightning,  but  the  bystanders 
separated  the  combatants;  and 
Meredith,  detennining  for  Uie  sake 
of  Lucy  that  Sir  Hugh  should  en- 
counter no  unnecessary  danger,  took 
the  whole  quarrel  on  himself,  and 
arranged  a  meeting  for  the  follow- 
ing morning  with  the  redoubtable 
Cdonel  Bludyer.  Thus  it  was  that 
while  Lucy  and  her  boy  were  bask- 
ing in  the  summer  sunshine,  Cousin 
Edward  was  exhausting  all  his 
knowledge  of  swordsmanship  in 
Tain  enoeayours  to  get  within  that 
iron  colonel's  guard.  The  duel  was 
fought  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  Leicester-square,  Sir  Hugh  and 
Mr.  Thornton  officiating^  as  seconds, 
though  the  latter  bemg  disabled 
from  the  effects  of  a  recent  encoun- 
ter, they  did  not,  as  was  usual  in 
those  days,  fight  to  the  death,  merely 
*pourse  d^tennuwr,'  Stripped  to 
their  shirts — in  oreechea  and  ailk 
stockings,  with  no  shoes — the  an- 
tagonists lunged,  and  glared*  and 
rted,  and  twice  paused  for  breath 
^  mutual  consent,  with  no  further 
damage  than  two  slight  wounds  in 
Ned'a  sword-arm. 


'  Very  pretlr^  practice,'  said  Mr. 
Thornton,  coolTf  taking  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  offering  his  box  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  '  I'm  in  despair  at  not  being 
able  to  oblige  you  this  fine  morning. 

'  Some  oUier  time,'  replied  Sir 
Hugh,  with  a  grim  smile ;  '  D — a- 
tion,'  he  added, '  Ned's  down.' 

Sure  enough.  Cousin  Edward  was 
on  the  ffrass,  striying  in  yain  to  raise 
himself;  and  gasping  out  that  he 
'wasn't  the  least  hurt.'  He  had 
got  it  just  between  the  ribs,  and  was 
trying  to  stanch  the  blood  with  a 
delicate  laced  handkerchief,  in  a 
comer  of  which,  had  he  examined  it 
closely.  Sir  Hugh  would  haye  found 
embroidered  the  well-known  name 
of  '  Lucy.'  Poor  Cousin  Edward ! 
it  was  all  he  had  belonging  to  his 
lost  loye,  and  he  would  naye  been 
unwilling  to  die  without  that  frag- 
ment of  lace  in  his  hand. 

'A  yeiT  promising  fencer,'  re- 
marked Colonel  Bludyer,.  as  he 
wiped  his  rapier  on  the  grass.  *  If 
he  eyer  gets  oyer  it,  he  wont  forget 
that  *plongeani*  thrust  in  tierce. 
I  neyer  knew  it  fail,  Thornton — 
neyer,  with  a  man  under  thirty.* 
So  the  Colonel  put  his  coat  on,  and 
droye  off  to  breakfast;  whilst  Sir 
Hugh  took  charge  of  Ned  Meredith, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  recoyered 
^for  his  wound  was  not  mortal — 
carried  him  down  with  him  to  get 
thoroughly  well  at  Dangerfield  Hall. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story.  Loye 
outra^d  and  set  at  defiimce,  bides 
his  time,  and  takes  his  revenge. 
Dangerfield  looked  like  a  different 
place  now,  so  thought  Lucy ;  and 
ner  spirits  rose,  and  the  colour  came 
back  to  her  cheek,  and  she  eyen 
summoned  courage  to  speak  without 
hesitatinff  to  Sir  Hugh.  When 
Cousin  £(lward  was  stron,g  enough 
to  limp  about  the  house,  it  seemed 
that  gUmpses  of  sunshine  brightened 
those  dark  oak  rooms,  and  ere  he 
was  able  to  take  the  air,  once  more 
leaning  on  Lucy's  arm,  alas! 
Idas !  he  had  become  eyen  dearer  to 
the  impassioned,  thoughtful  woman* 
than  he  eyer  was  to  toe  timid  yacil- 
lating  girl.  There  was  an  addition 
now  to  the  dinner  party  on  the 
terrace  in  the  bririit  autumn  morn- 
ings, but  the  litUe  boy  needed  no 
longer  to  ask  mamma  'What  she  was 
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thinking  of;'  and  the  tliree  would 
have  seemed  to  a  careless  observer 
a  happy  family  party — ^husband, 
wife,  and  child.  On !  that  it  coidd 
but  have  been  so. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Hugh  was 
again  as  usual  busied  with  his  State 
intrigues  and  party  politics,  and  ab- 
sented himself  for  weeks  together 
from  the  Hall ;  riding  post  to  Lon- 
don night  and  day,  returning  at  all 
sorts  of  unexpected  hours,  leayine 
again  at  a  moment's  notice,  ana 
otherwise  comporting  himself  in  his 
usual  mysterious,  reserved  manner. 
Yet  those  who  knew  him  best 
opined  there  was  something  wrong 
aoout  Sir  Hu|fh.  He  was  restless 
and  preoccupied;  his  temper  less 
easily  excited  about  trifles  tnan  was 
his  wont,  but  perfectly  ungovernable 
when  once  he  gave  way  to  it.  No 
man  dared  to  question  hiro.  He  had 
not  a  friend  in  the  world  who  would 
have  ventured  to  offer  him  a  word 
of  advice  or  consolation,  but  it  was 
evident  to  his  servants  and  his  inti- 
mates that  Sir  Hugh  was  ill  at  ease. 
Who  can  tell  the  struggles  that  rent 
that  strong  proud  heart  P  Who 
could  see  beneath  that  cold  surface, 
and  read  the  intense  feelings  of  love, 
hatred,  jealousy,  or  revenge  that 
smouldered  below»  stifled  and  kept 
down  by  the  iron  will,  the  stubborn 
indomitable  pride  P  There  is  a  deep 
meaning  in  the  legend  of  that 
Spartan  boy  who  suffered  the  stolen 
fox  to  gnaw  his  very  vitals,  the 
while  he  covered  him  with  his  tunic, 
and  preserved  on  his  brave  face  a 
cabn  smile  of  unconcern.  Most  of 
us  have  a  stolen  fox  somewhere; 
but  the  weak  nature  writhes  and 
moans,  and  is  delivered  from  its 
torment,  while  the  bold  unflinching 
spirit  preserves  a  gallant  bearing 
before  the  world,  and  scorns  to  be 
relieved  from  the  fangs  that  are 
draining  its  very  life  away. 

Whatever  Sir  Hugh  saw  or  sus- 
pected, he  said  not  a  word  to  Lucy, 
nor  was  it  until  surmise  had  become 
certaintythat  he  forbade  'Cousin  Ed- 
ward '  the  house.  To  him  he  would 
not  condescend  to  explain  his  mo- 
tives; he  simply  wrote  to  him  to 
say  that  on  his  return  he  should  ex- 
pect to  find  his  ffuest  had  departed^ 
and  that  he  had  sufficient  reasons 
for  requesting  his  visits  might  not 
bo  repeated.    With  his  wife  he  was 


if  possible  more  austere  and  morose 
than  ever,  so  once  more  the  hall 
resumed  its  old  aspect  of  cheerless- 
ness  and  desolation,  and  its  mistress 
went  moping  about  more  than  ever, 
miserable  and  broken-hearted.  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  long  go 
on:  the  visits  forbidden  openly,  took 
place  by  stealth,  and  the  climax 
rapidljr  approached  which  was  to 
result  in  the  celebrated  Dangerfield 
tragedy. 

It  th»  period  there  was  set  on 
foot  another  of  those  determined 
plots  which,  during  the  first  two 
reigns  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  so 
constantly  harassed  that  dynasty. 
Sir  Hugn,  of  course,  was  a  prime 
mover  of  the  conspiracy,  ana  was 
much  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
gathering  intelligence,  raising  iunds, 
and  makmg  converts  to  his  opinions. 
Ned  Meredith,  having,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  all  his  energies  occupied 
m  his  own  private  intri^es,  nad 
somewhat  withdrawn  of  late  from 
the  Jacobite  party;  and  Sir'Huffh 
heard,  with  his  erim  unmoved  smiie, 
many  a  jest  ana  inuendo  levelled  at 
the  absentee. 

One  stormy  winter's  day  the  ba- 
ronet, well  armed,  cloaked,  and 
booted,  left  his  own  house  for  the 
metropcdis,  accompanied  by  one 
trusty  servant.  He  was  oearing 
papers  of  importance,  and  was 
hurrying  on  to  ]ay  them  with  the 
greatest  dispatch  before  his  fellow 
conspirators.  As  the  evening  was 
drawing  on,  Sir  Hugh's  horse  shied 
away  from  a  wild  figure,  looming 
like  some  spectre  in  the  fading  light, 
and  ere  he  had  forced  the  animjd 
back  into  the  pat^,  his  bridle  was 
caught  by  a  half-naked  lad,  whom 
the  rider  at  once  recognised  as  an 
emissary  he  had  often  before  em- 
ployed to  be  the  bearer  of  secret 
mtelligence,  and  who,  under  an 
affectation  of  being  half-witted,  con- 
cealed much  shrewdness  of  obser- 
vation, and  unimpeachable  fidelity 
to  the  cause. 

*  Whip  and  spur.  Sir  Hugh — ^whip 
and  spur,'  said  the  lad,  who. seemed 
flustered  and  confused  with  drink— 
'  you  may  burst  your  best  horse  be- 
twixt this  and  Ix)ndon,  and  all  to 
get  there  before  you're  wanted. 
A  dollar  to  drink,  Sir  Huj^h,  like 
Handsome  Ned  gave  me  this  morn- 
ing—a  ddlar  to  drink,  and  111  save 
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you  a  journey  for  the  sake  of  the 
*  Bonny  White  Bose'  and  the '  Bird 
with  the  YeUow  Bill/  * 

Sir  Hugh  scrutinized  the  lad  with 
a  piercing  eye,  flung  him  a  crown 
from  his  purse,  and  bid  him  '  out 
with  what  ne  had  to  say,  for  that  he 
himself  was  hurried,  and  must  push 
on  to  further  the  good  cause.'  The 
lad  was  sobered  in  an  instant. 

'Look  ye  here.  Sir  Hugh,'  he 
said,  eagerly;  'Handsome  Ned  went 
down  thd  road  at  a  gallop  this  morn- 
ing. There's  someSung  brewing  in 
London,  you  may  trust  me.  Sir 
Hugh,  and  I  tried  to  stop  him  to 
learn  his  errand ;  but  he  tossed  me 
a  crown,  and  galloped  on.  He  took 
the  hill-road.  Sir  Hugh,  and  you 
came  up  the  vale,  but  he's  bound 
for  Dangerfield,  I  know,  and  may- 
hap he's  got  papers  that  will  save 
your  journey  to  London ;  no  offence« 
Sir  Hugh,'  added  the  lad,  for  the 
baronet^  face  was  black  as  mid- 
night. 

'None,  my  good  boy,*  was  the 
reply  in  a  hoarse,  thick  yoice. '  Hold, 
there's  another  crown  for  you-— 
drink  it  every  farthing,  you  villain ! 
or  I  never  give  you  a  sixpence  again ; ' 
and  Sir  Hugh  rode  on  as  though 
bound  for  London,  but  stopped  a 
mile  farther  forward,  at  a  place 
were  two  roads  met,  and  entrust- 
ing his  papers  to  his  servant,  bade 
him  hasten  on  with  them,  whilst  he 
^[alloped  back  through  tlie  darkness 
m  the  direction  of  his  home. 

Home,  indeed !  had  it  ever  been 
home  to  Sir  HughP  would  it  be 
home  to-night  P  When  he  got  back 
there,  and  skulked  into  his  own 
house  like  a  midnight  thief— what 
would  he  do  P — ^why  was  he  gallop- 
ing back  so  fast  P  Sir  Hugh  set  ms 
teeth  tight,  and  holding  his  powerful 
horse  hard  by  the  head,  ur^ed  him 
on  faster  than  before.  The  lights  are 
all  out  in  the  little  viUag e  of  which 
he  is  sole  master,  and  nis  horse'a 
hoofs  dattering  through  the  street 
rouse  the  sleepy  inmates  for  an  in- 
stant, ere  they  return  to  their  peace- 
fbl  rest.  Sir  Hu^  is  not  sleepy,^ 
he  feels  as  if  he  never  should  want 
to  sleep  agsin. 

How  diurk  it  is  in  the  park,  tmder 
those  huge  old  trees.  He  fastens  hia 
horse  to  one  of  them  with  drooping 
branches,  and  after  removing  his 
pistola  from  their  holatei9i  spreada 


his  cloak  over  the  heaving  flanks  of 
the  heated  animal.  Habit  is  seccmd 
nature,  and  he  does  not  forget  the 
good  horse.  He  strides  through 
the  shrubberies,  and  across  Lucy's 
garden,  crushing  with  his  heavy 
Doot-heel  the  last  flower  that  had 
lingered  on  into  the  winter.  There 
is  a  light  streaming  from  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  gallery.  Ha! — ^he 
may  be  right — ^he  may  not  have  re- 
turned in  vain;  for  an  instant  a 
feeling  of  sickness  comes  over  him« 
and  he  learns  for  the  first  time  that 
he  had  cherished  a  hope  he  might  be 
deceived. 
He  can  let  himself  in  by  i^e 

farden  gate  with  his  own  pass-key, 
!re  he  is  aware,  he  is  tramping  up 
the  corridor  in  his  heavy  horseman  a 
boots — ^his  hand  is  on  the  dooi>-^ 
there  is  a  woman's  shriek — and  Sir 
Hugh's  tall  dark  fig^ure  fills  the  door- 
way of  Lucy's  sitting-room,  where» 
alas !  she  b  not  alone,  for  the  stem* 
angry  husband  is  confronted  by  Ned 
Meredith. 

Lucy  cowers  down  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands.  Cousin  Edward  draws 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
looks  his  antagonist  steadily  in  the 
face,  but  with  an  expression  of  calm 
despair  that  seems  to  say  fate  haa 
now  done  her  worst.  Sir  Hugh  ia 
cool,  collected,  and  polite,  nay,  he 
can  even  smile,  but  he  speaka 
strangely,  almost  in  a  whisper,  and 
hisses  through  his  set  teeth.  He 
has  double-locked  the  door  behind 
him,  and  turns  to  Cousin  Edward 
with  a  grave  courteous  bow. 

'You  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  an  unexpected  visit,  Mr.  Mere* 
dith,'  he  says;  'I  tnist  Lady  Hor« 
singham  has  entertained  you  hos- 
pitablyP  Fray,  do  not  stir.  Madam. 
Mr.  Mereditn,  we  are  now  quits, 
you  saved  my  life  when  you  en. 
countered  Colonel  Bludyer.  I  for- 
bore from  taking  yours,  when  I  had 
Sroofr  that  it  waa  my  risht.  We 
ave  now  entered  on  a  fresh  account, 
but  the  game  shall  be  fairly  played. 
Mr.  Meredith*  you  are  a  man  of 
honour  —  yes,  it  shall  be  fairly 
idayed'  Ned's  lip  quivered,  ^but 
ne  oowed,  and  stood  perfectly  stiDL 
'  Lady  Horsingham,'  continued  Sir 
Hugh,  'be  good  enough  to  hand  me 
those  tables,  they  contain  a  dice-box. 
Nay,  Mr.  Mereditl^,'  seeing  Ned 
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about  to  BBmak  the  Iielpleas,  fright- 
ened woman, '  when  j^ef^ii^,  at  least, 
I  expect  my  wife  to  obej  me.' 
Locj  was  forced  to  rise,  and,  trem- 
bling in  eyery  limb,  to  present  the 
tables  to  her  lord.  Sir  Hugh  placed 
the  dice-box  on  the  table,  laid  his 
pistc^  beside  it,  and  taking  a  seat, 
motioned  to  Cousin  Edward  to  do 
the  same.  'Yon  are  a  man  of 
h<»K>nr,  Mr. Meredith,'  he  repeated ; 
'we  will  throw  three  times,  and  the 
highest  caster  shall  blow  the  other's 
brains  oat.'  Lacy  shrieked,  and 
rushed  to  the  door ;  it  was  fast,  and 
her  husband  forced  her  to  sit  down 
and  watch  the  ghastly  game. 

'  Qood  Grod !  Bir  Hugh,'  exchumed 
Cousin  Edward,  'this  is  too  horrible, 
for  your  wife's  sake;  any  repara- 
tion I  can  make,  I  i»i  ill,  but  this  is 
murder,  deliberate  murder.' 

'  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  Mr. 
Meredith,'  reiterated  Sir  Hugh ; '  I 
ask  {or  no  reparaticm  but  this — ^the 
chances  are  equal,  if  the  stakes  are 
high.  You  are  my  guest,  or  rather 
I  should  say  -^^^*^  Sarnnaham*s 
tfnet^.  Begin.'  Cousin  Eoward's 
face  turned  ghastly  pale :  he  took 
the  box,  shook  it,  hesitated,  but  the 
immovable  eye  was  fixed  on 
him;  the  stem  lips  repeated  once 
more, '  You  are  a  man  of  honour,' 
and  he  threw — '  Four.'  It  was  now 
Sir  Hugh's  turn .  With  a  courteous 
bow  he  reoeiyed  the  box,  and  threw 
— -'  Seren.'  Again  the  adyersaries 
cast,  the  one  a  six,  the  other  a 
three;  and  now  they  were  eyen 
in  the  ghastly  match.  Once  more 
Cousin  Edwud  shook  the  box,  and 
theleapingdice  turned  up — 'Eleyen.' 
Lucy's  wmte  face  stood  out  in  the 
lamp-light,  as  she  watched  with 
stony  eyes  that  seemed  to  haye 
lost  the  yerv  power  of  sight. 

'  For  Grod  s  sake,forego  this  fright- 
iuldetermination,  SirHugh,'pleaded 
Cousin  Edward ;  '  take  my  life  in  a 
&ir  field.  I  will  offer  no  resistance, 
but  you  can  hardly  expect  to  outdo 
my  throw,  and  nothing  shall  induce 
me  to  take  adyan^e  of  it :  think 
better  of  iti  Sir  Hugh,  I  entreat 
you,' 

'  You  are  a  man  of  honour,  Mr. 
Meredith*  and  so  am  I,'  was  the 
only  re^r,  as  Sir  Hugh  brandished 
the  DOS  aloft,  and  thundered  it  down 
on  the  table— 'SixesI'  'Good  cast- 
ing,' he  remarked,  aad  ai  the  same 


instant,  cocldoe  the  pi^l  nearest  to 
him,  discharged  it  full  into  his  anta- 
gonist's bosom.  The  bullet  sped 
through  a  delicate  laee  handkerchief 
which  he  always  wore  ihere,  straight 
and  true  into  Cousin  Edward's 
heart.  As  he  fell  forward  across 
the  table,  a  dark  stream  flowed 
slowly,  slowly  along  the  carpet,  till 
it  dyed  the  border  of  Lucy's  white 
dress  with  a  crimson  stain.  She 
was  on  her  knees,  apparently  in- 
sensible, but  one  small  nand  felt  the 
cold,  wet  contact,  and  she  looked  at 
it,  and  saw  that  it  was  blood.  Once 
more  she  uttered  a  shriek  that  rang 
through  those  yast  buildings,  ana 
rushed  again  to  the  door  to  fi^d  it 
locked.  In  sheer  despair  she  made 
for  the  window,  threw  open  the  case- 
ment, and  ere  Sir  Hugh  could  seize 
or  stop  her,  flung  herself  headlong 
into  the  court  below.  When  the  hor- 
rified husband  looked  down  into  the 
darkness,  a  wisp  of  white  garments,  a 
bruised  and  lifeless  body,  was  iJl  that 
remained  of  Lady  Horsingham. 

That  night  one-half  of  Danger- 
field  Hall  was  consumed  by^ue. 
Its  mistress  was  said  to  haye  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  The  good 
neighbours,  the  honest  country 
people,  pitied  poor  Sir  Hugh,  gal- 
loping back  from  London  to  find 
his  house  in  ruins  and  his  wife  a 
corpse.  His  gay  companions  missed 
'Ked  Meredith'  from  his  usual 
haunts,  but  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed he  had  obtained  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and 
there  was  a  rumour  that  he  had 
perished  in  a  duel  with  a  French 
marquis.  A  certain  half-witted  lad 
might  haye  elucidated  the  mystery, 
but  he  had  been  kidnapped  and  sent 
to  the  plantations.  After  many 
years  he  returned  to  England,  and 
on  his  death-bed  left  a  written 
stetoment  implicating  Sir  Hugh  in 
the  double  crime  of  arson  and 
murder.  But  long  ere  this  the 
culprit  had  appMred  before  a 
tribunal  which  admits  of  no  preyari- 
oation,  and  the  pretty  boy  with  the 
golden  curls  had  become  lord  of 
Pangerfield  Hall.  The  long  cor- 
ridor had  been  but  partialfy  de« 
Btrojed,  It  was  repaned,  and  xe- 
funushed  by  sucoessiye  generations; 
but  gueste  and  servants  alike 
reiuflM  to  sleep  againin  that  dreary 
wing,  after  the  hist  tiiaL    Eyery 
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niffht,  BO  surely  as  the  old  clock 
toQed  out  the  hour  of  twelve,  a  rush 
of  feet  waB  heard  along  the  passage 
—4  window  looking  into  the  coTU*t 
was  thrown  open — ^a  piercing  scream 
from  a  woman's  voice  rung  through 
the  buildinc^ — and  those  who  were 
bold  enougn  to  look  out,  averred 
that  they  beheld  a  white  fij;ure 
leap  wildly  into  the  air  and  disap- 
pear. Some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  drops  of  blood,  freshly 
sprinkled,  were  found  every  morning 
on  the  pavement  of  the  court.  But 
no  one  ever  doubted  the  Danger* 
field  ghost  to  be  the  nightly  appa- 
rition of  Lucy,  Lady  E&rsingham. 
At  length,  in  my  grandfather's  time, 
certain  boards  bemg  lifted  to  admit 
of  fresh  repairs  in  the  accursed 
corridor,  the  silver-mounted  guard 
of  a  raoier,  the  stock  and  barrel  of 
a  pistol,  with  a  shred  of  lace  on 
"which  the  letter  '  L'  was  yet  visible, 
were  discovered  by  the  workmen. 
They  are  in  existence  still.  What- 
ever other  remains  accompanied 
them  turned  to  dust  immediately 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  That 
dust  was  however  religiously  col- 
lected and  buried  in  the  mauso- 
leum appropriated  to  the  Horsing- 
hams.  Since  then  the  shost  has 
been  less  troublesome;  t)ut  most 
of  the  family  have  seen  or  heard  it  * 
at  least  once  in  their  lives.  I  con- 
fess that  if  ever  I  lie  awake  at 
Pangerfield  till  the  clock  strikes 
twelve,  I  invariably  stop  my  ears, 
and  bury  my  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  By  these  means  I  have 
hitherto  avoided  any  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  spectre,  but 
nothing  on  earth  would  induce  me 
to  walk  down  that  corridor  at  mid- 
night, and  risk  a  private  interview 
with  the  Dangerfield  ghost ! 

Chaptbb  X. 

As  for  spending  a  whole  morning 
in  the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies, 
it  is  what  I  cannot  and  will  not 
submit  to.  Working  and  scandal, 
scandal  and  working,  from  half-past 
ten  till  two,  is  more  than  I  can 
stand,  so  the  very  first  morning  I 
was  at  Dangerfield  I  resolved  to 
lireak  the  chain  at  once,  and  do  as 
I  always  meant  to  do  for  the  future. 
Aceoxoingly,     immediately      after 


breakfast  I  popped  my  bonnet  on, 
the  lavender  one,  that  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  London  work,  but  was 
still  quite  good  enough  for  the 
country,  and  started  off  for  a  walk 
by  myself,  confiding  my  intentions 
to  no  one,  as  I  well  Knew  if  I  did  I 
should  have  Aunt  Deborah's  '  Kate, 
pray  don't  overheat  yourself,  my 
dear.  Do  wrap  yourself  up,  and 
take  care  not  to  catch  cold;'  and 
Lady  Horsingham's  sarcastic  smile, 
and  '  In  my  time.  Miss  Coventry, 
young  ladies  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  trailing  ail  over  the  country  by 
themselves,  but  I  expect  soon  to 
hear  of-  their  farming  and  fishing, 
and  shooting,  I  shouldn't  wondeiv^ 
not  worse  than  huntinff,  at  any  rate. 
However,  I  say  nothing.'  And 
Cousin  Amelia,  with  her  lackadaisi- 
cal sneer,  and  her  avowal  that  she 
'  was  not  equal  to  much  walking ;' 
and  her  oner  to  '  go  as  far  as  uie 
garden  with  me  in  the  afternoon.' 
So  I  tripped  down  the  back  stair- 
case, and  away  to  the  stables,  with  a 
bit  of  sugar  for  Brilliant,  who  had 
arrived  safely  by  the  train,  in  com- 
pany with  white -Stockings ;  and  on 
through  the  kitchen-garden  and 
the  home  farm  up  to  the  free,  fresh, 
breezy  down.  I  do  enjoy  a  walk 
by  myself,  and  it  was  the  last  chance 
I  should  have  of  one,  for  Cousin 
John  was  expected  that  very  day, 
and  when  Cousin  John  and  I  are  any- 
where together,  of  course  we  are  in- 
separable. But  I  am  sure  an  occa- 
sional stroll  auite  by  oneself  does  one 
more  good  tnan  anything.  I  think 
of  sudi  quantities  of  uiings  that 
never  occur  to  me  at  other  times. 
Fairies,  brigands,  knights,  and  dam- 
sels, and  all  sorts  of  wild  adventures ; 
and  I  feel  so  brave  and  determined, 
as  if  I  could  face  anything  in  aright 
cause,  and  soaood,  and  I  make  such 
excellent  resolutions,  and  walk  faster 
and  faster,  and  get  more  and  more 
romantic,  like  a  goose,  as  I  know  I 
am.  Well,  it  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing, early  in  autumn — ^bhie  sk^,  light 
fleecy  clouds,  a  sharp  clear  air  from 
the  north,  the  low  country  studded 
with  corn-ricks,  and  alive  with 
reapers,  and  cart  teams,  and  cattle. 
A  green  valley  below  me,  rich  in  fine 
old  timber,  and  dothed  with  hi^ 
thickhedgerows,  concealing  the  slug- 
gish river  that  stole  softly  away,  and 
only  gleamed  out  here  and  there  to 
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light  up  the  distance,  whilst  above 
and  around  me  stretched  far  and 
wide  the  vast  expanse  of  down,  cut- 
ting sharply  against  the  sky,  and 
dwarfing  to  mere  shrubs  the  clumps 
of  old  fir-trees  thatrelieyed  its  mag- 
nificent monotony.  I  was  deep  in  a 
day-dream,  and  an  imaginary  con- 
yersation  with  Frank  liovell,  in 
which  I  was  running  over  with  much 
mental  eloquence  what  /  should 
W7,  and  what  he  would  say,  and 
what  I  should  reply  to  thtU,  when 
a  shrill  whistle  caused  me  to  start 
and  turn  suddenly  round,  whilst  at 
the  same  instant  a  great  black  re- 
trieyer  bounced  up  against  my  legs, 
and  two  handsome  pointers  raced 
by  me  as  if  just  emancipated  from 
the  kennel.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  I  stepped  hastily  on 
a  loose  stone,  tumea  my  foot  the 
wrong  way  under  me,  and  came 
down  with  a  slightly  sprained  ankle, 
and  the  black  retnever,  an  animal 
of  exceedingly  noisome  breath, 
afiectionately  hckinff  my  face. 

'  Down,  Juno !  I  beg  your  pardon 
a  million  times;  get  down,  you  bitch! 
How  shall  I  ever  apologise;  confound 
you,  get  down;'  said  an  agitated 
yoice  above  me ;  and  looking  up,  I 
espied  the  red-haired  stranger  of  the 
railway,  dressed  in  a  most  conspi- 
cuous shooting  costume,  white  hat 
and  aU,  whose  dogs  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  me  thus  suddenly 
to  the  earth,  and  on  whom  I  was 
now  dependent  for  succour  and  sup- 
port tiQ  I  should  be  able  to  reacn 
nome. 

In  such  an  emergency  my  new 
friend  was  not  half  so  confxised  and 
shy  as  I  should  have  expected.  He 
seemed  to  summon  all  his  energies 
to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done;  and  as  my  foot  pained  me 
considerably  when  I  tried  to  walk, 
particularly  down-hill,  he  made  no 
more  ado,  out  lifted  me  carefully  in 
his  arms,  and  proceeded  inconti- 
nently to  carry  me  off*  in  the  di- 
rection of  Dan^erfield  Hall,  where 
he  seemed  intuitively  to  know  I  was 
at  present  residing. 

It  .was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
unusual  situation.  A  man  I  had 
never  seen  but  once  before  in  my 
life — and  here  was  I  Ijine  in  his 
arms  (a  precious  weient  he  must 
have  found  me !),  and  koking  up  in 
his  face  like  a  child  in  its  nurse's, 
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and  the  usages  of  society  making  it 
incumbent  on  us  both  to  attempt  a 
sort  of  indifierent  conversation 
about  the  weather,  and  the  country, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
which  the  juxtaposition  of  our  re- 
spective faces  rendered  ludicrous  in 
tne  extreme. 

'A  tempting  day  for  a  walk.  Miss 
— ah — ah—'  me  didn't  know  my 
name — ^how  snould  heP — and  was 
now  beginning  to  get  very  red, 
partly  from  the  return  of  his 
constitutional  shyness,  and  partly 
from  the  severity  of  lus  exertions). 
*  I  hope  your  foot  does  not  pain  y  oa 
quite  so  much ;  be  good  enou^  to 
lean  a  little  more  this  way.'  Poor 
man — how  his  arms  must  have 
ached ! — whilst  I  replied  somewhat 
in  this  fashion : — '  Thank  you;  I'm 
better,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  walk, 
I  think:  this  is  indeed  a  lovely 
country;  don't  you  find  me  very 
heavy  r  '  I  think  I  could  canj  you 
a  good  many  miles,'  he  said,  quietly ; 
and  then  seemed  so  shocked  at  such 
an  avowal,  that  he  hardly  opened 
his  lips  again,  and  put  me  down  the 
very  first  time  I  asked  him,  and 
offered  me  his  arm  with  an  acces- 
sion  of  confusion  that  made  me 
feel  quite  awkward  myself.  Truth 
to  teU,  my  ankle  was  not  spndned, 
only  twuted,  and  when  the  imme- 
diate pain  wore  off*,  I  was  pretty 
sound  again,  and  managed,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  new  acquain- 
tance's arm,  to  make  a  very  good 
walk  of  it.  So  we  plodded  on  quite 
sociably  towards  the  Hall,  and  my 
friend  took  leave  of  me  at  the  farm 
with  a  polite  bow,  and  a  sort  of 
hesitatmg  manner  that  most  shy 
men  possess,  and  which  would  lead 
one  to  infer  they  have  always  got 
something  more  to  say  that  never 
it  said.  I  knew  I  should  be  well 
scolded  if  I  avowed  my  accident 
to  any  of  the  family ;  besides,  I 
did  not  quite  fancy  facing  all  the 
inquiries  as  to  how  I  got  home,  and 
Cousin  Amelia's  sneers  about  errant 
damsels  and  wandering  knights,  so 
I  stole  quietly  up  to  my  room, 
bathed  my  foot  in  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  remained  perdue  till  dinner- 
time, in  despite  of  repeated  message! 
from  my  aunts,  ana  the  arrival  of 
Cousin  John. 

People  may  talk  about  country 
pleasures  ana  country  duties,  ana 
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all  the  charms  of  country  life,  but 
it  appears  to  'me  that  a  good  many 
things  are  done  under  the  titles  of 
pleasure  and  duty  which  belong  in 
Teality  to  neither;  and  that  those 
who  live  entirely  in  the  country, 
inflict  on  themselves  a  great 
variety  of  unneisessary  disagreeables, 
as  they  lose  a  great  many  of  its 
chief  aelights.  Of  all  receipts  for 
weariness,  commend  me  to  a  ainner- 
party  of  country  neighbours  by  day- 
liffhi, — people  who  know  each  other 
just  well  enough  to  have  opposite 
interests  and  secret  jealousies, — 
who  arrive  ill  at  ease  in  their 
smart  dresses  to  sit  through  a 
protracted  meal  with  hot  servants 
and  forced  conversation,  till  one 
young  leudj  on  her  promotion 
oeing  victimized  at  the  piano-forte, 
enables  them  to  yawn  unobserved, 
and  welcome  ten  o'clock  brings 
round  the  carriage  and  tipsy  coach- 
man, in  order  that  they  may  enter 
on  their,  long,  dark,  areary  drive 
home  through  lanes  and  bye- ways, 
which  is  omy  endurable  from  the 
consideration  that  the  annual  ordeal 
has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
they  need  not  do  it  again  till  this 
time  next  year. 
There  was  a  dinner-party  at  Dan- 

gerfield  reeularly  once  a  month,  and 
lis  was  the  day.  Aunt  Horsing- 
ham  was  great  on  these  occasions, 
astonishing  the  neighbours  as  much 
with  her  liondon  dresses,  as  did 
Cousin  Amelia  with  her  London 
manners.  We  all  assembled  a  few 
minutes  earlier  than  uaual  in  the 
drawing-room,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
receive  our  guests,  and  great  was 
the  infliction  on  poor  Aunt  Debonji 
and  my  humble  self.  How  they 
trooped  in,  one  after  another !  Sir 
Brian  and  Lady  Banneret,  and 
Master  Banneret,  and  two  Miss 
Bannerets:  these  were  the  sreat 
cards  of  the  party,  so  Lady  Hor- 
singham  kissed  Lady  Banneret  and 
the  young  ladies,  ana  opined  Master 
Banneret  was  ^rotpn,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  that  young  gent]eman» 
who  being  an  Oxonian  of  course 
considered  himself  a  man.  Sir 
Brian  was  a  good  -  humoured, 
jolly  old  boy,  with  a  loud  laugh, 
and  stood  with  his  coat-tails  lifted 
and  his  back  to  the  empty  fire-place 
in  perfect  ease  and  contentment: 
not  so  his  lady ;  first  she  scrutiniaed 


everything  Lady  Horsingham  had 

§ot  on,  then  she  took  a  review  of 
[le  furniture,  and  specially  marked 
one  faded  place  in  the  oarpet;  lastly, 
she  turned  a  curious  and  disap- 
pointed glance  on  myself.  I  ac- 
counted for  the  latter  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure by  the  becoming  shade  of 
my  gown ;  I  knew  it  was  a  pretty 
one,  and  would  meet  with  feminine 
censure  accordingly.  The  Ban- 
nerets were  soon  followed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Humridge,  a  newly- 
married  cou^e,  who  were  fitted  ac- 
cordingly. Mr.  Flumridge  was  a 
li^ht-haired,  unmeaning-looking  in- 
dividual, partially  bald,  with  a  olue 
coat  and  white  satin  neckcloth ;  his 
bride  a  lively,  sarcastic,  black*eyed 
little  woman,  that  must  have  mar- 
ried him  for  her  own  convenience— 
they  said  afterwards  she  was  once  a 

governess,  but  at  all  events  she  held 
er  own  handsomely  when  alone 
with  the  ladies  after  dinner,  and, 
partly  from  good  humour,  partly 
from  an  exoeeobngl  j  off*'hand  natural 
manner,  forced  even  Lady  Banneret 
to  be  civil  to  her.  Then  came  the 
Marmadukes  and  the  Marygolds, 
and  old  Miss  Finch  in  a  sedan-chair 
from  the  adjoining  viUage,  and  a 

foodish-lookmg  man  whose  name 
never  made  out,  and  Mr.  Sprigges, 
the  curate;  and  lastly,  in  a  white 
heat  and  a  state  of  utter  confVision, 
my  shy  acouaintance  of  the  rail- 
way and  t^e  pointers,  who  was 
ushered  in  by  XAdy  Horsingham's 
pompous  butler  un^r  the  style  and 
title  of  Mr.  Haycock.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  great  mend  of  theiamily, 
and,  much  to  his  own  discomfiture, 
was  immediately  laid  violent  hands 
on  by  my  aunt  and  cousin,  the 
former  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
present  him  to  me,  till  he  offered 
me  his  arm  to  take  me  in  to  dinner, 
when  her  face  of  reproval  on  his 
stammering  out  he  '  nad  met  Miss 
Coventry  before,'  was  worth  any- 
thing, expressive  as  it  was  of  shocked 
propriety  and  puzded  astonishment, 
when  you  have  a  secret  only 
known  to  your  two  selves,  even  wim 
a  shy  man,  it  is  wonderful  how  it 
brings  him  on.  Before  the  soup 
was  ofl^  the  table,  Squire  HaycocK 
and  I  had  become  wonderfully  good 
fHends.  He  had  hoped  'my  ankle 
did  not  pain  me,'  and  I  had  trusted 
'  hit  annB  did  not  ache;'  he  had  eren 
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Kone  the  length  of  '  rowing '  that 
he  would  have  shot  his  clumBj  re- 
trioTer  for  being  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  only  he  let  him  off  because 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  do^— '  and 
here,  seeing  Cousin  Amelia's  eye 


dead  short,  and  oonoealed  his  blnshes 
\n  a  glass  of  diampafiiie.  Taking 
couraffe  from  that  weU-iced  stimu- 
lant, ne  rererted  to  our  railway 
journey  in  oompan]^. 

*  I  hnew  yon  M^ain,  this  morning, 
Idlss  CoTendtiTy lassure  you,  a  long 
way  off;  in  fact,  I  was  going  the 
other  way,  only,  seeing  you  widking 
in  that  lonely  part  of  tne  Down,  1 
feared  you  nu^nt  be  frightened '  (he 
was  gettingbr^bt  soarletagain),  'and 
I  determined  to  watch  you  at  a  little 
distance,  and  be  ready  to  assist  you 
if  you  were  alarmed  by  tramps,  or 
aheep-dogs,  or * 

Ithouffhtha  was  getting  on  too 
fast,  so  I  stopped  lum  at  once  by 
repWing : 

^  1  am  well  able  to  take  care  of 
myself,  Mr.  Haycock,  1  assure  yon, 
and  I  like  best  walking  quite  alone;' 
after  which  I  turned  my  shoulder 
a  little  towards  him,  and  completoly 
discomfited  him  for  the  rest  of 
dinner.  One  great  advantage  of 
diffidence  in  a  man  is,  that  one  can 
io  easily  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  deapondencT ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  ne  is  apt  to 
think  one  means  to  be  more  cruel 
than  one  does,  and  one  is  obliged  to 
be  kind  in  proportion  to  one  s  pre- 
Tunis  coldness,  or  the  stupid  creature 
breaks  away  altogether.  When  the 
ladies  sot  up  to  leare  the  dinixig- 
room,  I  dropped  my  handkerchief 
well  under  the  table,  and  when  it 
was  returned  to  me  by  the  S<)uire, 
I  gare  him  such  a  look  of  gratitude 
as  1  knew  would  bring  him  back  to 
me  in  the  erening.  rl'obody  hates 
flirting  so  much  as  mys^,  but 
what  is  one  to  do  shut  up  in  a 
country-house,  with  no  earthly 
thing  to  oeonpy  or  unuse  one  P 

Tea  and  conee  serred  but  little  to 
produce  cordiality  amongst  the  fe- 
male Mtion  of  the  gpests  after 
their  night  to  the  dnwing-room. 
Lady  BLorsingham  and  Lacfy  Ban- 
neret talked  uiarton  a  sofa;  they 
were  deep  in  the  merits  of  their  re- 

r}tiTe  preachers  and  the  failings 
tiwir  veqpeetiTa  maids.     Mrs. 


Marmaduke  and  Mrs.  Marygold 
having  had  a  '  Book-Club'  feud,  did 
not  speak  to  each  other,  but  com- 
municated through  the  medium  of 
Miss  Finch,  whose  deafness  ren- 
dered this  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
process.  Aunt  Deborah  went  to 
aleep,  as  usual ;  and  I  tried  the  two 
Miss  Bannerets  consecutively,  bu( 
ascertained  that  neither  would  open 
her  lips,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
mamma.  At  last  I  found  a  vacant 
place  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Plumrid^, 
and  discovered  immediately,  witii 
the  peculiar  freemasonry  which  I 
believe  men  do  not  possess,  that  she 
was  (me  of  mv  tort.  She  liked  walk- 
ing, ridinj^,  ctriving,  dancinff,  all  that 
I  liked,  in  short ;  and  she  hated 
scandal-gossiping,  eensible  women* 
m(»ning  visits,  and  worsted-work, 
for  all  of  which  I  confess  to  an  un- 
qualified aversion.  We  were  getting 
ust  friends  when  the  gentlemen 
came  in  from  their  wine,  honest  Sir 
Brian's  voice  sounding  long  before 
he  entered  the  room,  and  the  worthy 
gentleman  himself  rolling  in  with  an 
unsteady  step,  partlv  from  incipient 
gout,  and  psrtly,  I  fimcy,  from  a 
good  deal  of  port  wine.  &e  took  a 
vacant  seat  by  me  almost  immedi- 
ately, chiefly,  I  think,  because  it  W€te 
the  nearest  seat;  and  avowing  openly 
his  great  regard  and  admiration  for 
my  neighbour,  Mrs.  Plumridge,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
both  of  us  in  his  own  way, — ^though 
I  am  concerned  to  state  that  he  trod 
heavily  on  my  sprained  foot,  and 
spilt  the  greater  part  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  over  Aer  satin  gown.  The 
Squire,  whose  nerves  for  the  present 
were  strung  above  blushing  pitch, 
soon  joinea  our  little  party,  and 
whilst  the  two  Miss  Bannerets  per- 
formed an  endless  duet  on  Aunt 
Horsingham's  luckless  piano-forte, 
and  their  brother,  choking  in  his 
stiff  white  neckcloth,  turned  over 
the  leaves,  Sir  Brian  bantered  Mr. 
Haycock  gracefully  on  his  abste- 
miousness after  dinner,  an  effort  of 
•elf-denial  of  which  no  one  could 
accuse  kim,  and  vowed*  with  much 
laughter,  that '  Haycock  must  be  in 
love !  in  love.  Miss  Coventry,  don't 
you  think  soP  A  man  that  always 
used  to  take  his  two  bottles  as  regu- 
larly as  my  self— I  am  a  foe  to  excess, 
ladies,  but  Haycock's  an  anchorite, 
d— —  me— a  monk.      Haycock  1 
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monks  must  marry,  yon  know ! — 
wouldn't  he  look  well  with  his  feet 
Bhayed,  Miss  Coventry,  and  his 
head  hare,  and  a  rope  round  his 
neck  P'  Sir  Brian  was  getting  con- 
fused, and  had  slightly  transposed 
the  clerical  costume  to  which  he 
alluded ;  hut  was  quite  satisfied  that 
his  little  hadinage  was  witty  and 
amusinff  in  the  extreme;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Plumridge  and  I  couldn't  help 
lauffhing;  but  poor  Squire  Haycock  s 
embarrassment  was  so  intense  that 
he  ordered  his  carriage  immediately, 
and  took  leave,  venturing  however, 
at  the  veiT  last,  to  shake  me  by  the 
hand,  ana  braving  once  again  the 
banter  of  the  inebriated  baronet. 

'  Stole  awa^,'  said  Sir  Brian :  '  a 
shy  man.  Miss  Coventry,  a  shy, 
diffident  man,  my  friend  Haycock, 
but  true  as  steel — not  a  better  land- 
lord in  the  county — excellent  neigh- 
bour —  useful  magistrate  —  good 
house*-beautiful  warden — ^lots  of 
poultry,  and  a  glass  bee-hive — wants 
nothing  but  a  wife : — order  the  car- 
riage, my  lady.  Mrs.  Plumridge, 
you  must  come  and  see  us  at  Slop- 
perley,  and  don't  forget  to  bring 
Plumridge.  Miss  Coventry,  you're 
a  charmmg  yoimg  lady,  mind  you 
oome  too ;'  so  jolly  Sir  firian  wished 
us  both  a  most  affectionate  good- 
night, and  shaking  Aunt  Horsing- 
himi  violently  by  both  hands,  packed 
himself  into  his  carriage  in  a  state 
of  high  fi^ood-humour  and  confusion. 
I  have  smce  hoard  that  on  his  arrival 
at  SloppiTloy  he  stoutly  refiised  to 
get  out,  declaring  that  he  preferred 
to  'sit  in  the  carriage  whilst  they 
changed  horses,'  and  avowing,  mucn 
to  his  old  butler's  astonishment,  hia 
resolution  to  go  '  at  least  one  more 
stage  that  nig 
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I  must  despair  of  being  able  in  sim- 
ple narrative  to  convey  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  dulness  of  Dangerfield 
Hall ;  but  as  during  my  residence 
there  I  beguiled  the  weary  hours 
by  keeping  a  Diary  (bound  in  blue 
velvet,  with  brass  dasps,  and  aBra- 
mah  lock),  I  have  it  m  my  power, 
hy  transcribing  a  few  of  its  pages, 
to  present  to  my  readers  my  own 
impressions  of  life  in  that  well- 
regulated  establishment.  I  put 
down  just  as  they  happenedt 


with  my  own  reflections,  more  or 
less  philosophical,  on  the  events  of 
each  day.  My  literary  laboun 
were  invariably  carried  on  after  the 
family  had  retired  for  the  night ;  and 
I  maj  observe  that  a  loose  white 
dressug-gown,  trimmed  with  Mech- 
lin lace  and  pink  ribbons,  one's 
hair  of  course  being  '  taken  down,' 
is  a  costume  extremely  well  adapted 
to  the  effects  of  composition.  I 
take  a  day  from  the  Diary  at  random. 
Thursday . — ^Up  at  hair-past  seven: 
peeped  in  the  giass  the  instant  I 
was  out  of  bed,  and  wondered  how 
Cousin  Amelia  looks  when  she 
wakes;  yellowidi,  I  should  think, 
and  by  no  means  captivating,  par- 
ticularly if  she  wears  a  nightcap. 
I  don't  care  how  ugly  a  woman  is, 
she  has  no  right  to  look  anything 
but  fresh  in  the  morning,  and  yet 
how  few  possess  this  advantage. 
Nothing  like  open  air  and  plenty  of 
exercise ;  9avtng  one's  complexion 
is  undoubtedly  the  very  way  to 
spoil  it.  Saw  Brilliant  and  White- 
Stockings  going  to  exercise  in  the 
park:  what  c<Mdles  they  look  on 
these  fine  autumn  mornings,  covered 
with  clothing.  Felt  very  hetn 
about  hunting;  the  same  feeling 
always  comes  on  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf;  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  could 
jump  a  gate,  with  my  present  nerves. 
Should  like  once  m  my  life  to 
plant  a  field  of  horsemen,  and  show 
these  gentlemen  how  a  woman  can 
ride,  interrupted  in  my  day-dreams 
by  Lady  Horsingham's  bell,  and 
huddled  on  my  things  in  a  tremen« 
dous  hurry ;  forced  to  wash  my 
hands  in  cold  water,  which  made  the 
tips  of  my  finsers  as  red  as  radishes 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Got  down 
to  prayers  by  half-past  eight,  and 
took  Aunt  Ueboran  her  tea  and 
toast  from   the  breakfast-table  at 


mne. 


Breakfast  dull,  and  most  of  tlie 
party  cross:  Annt  Horsingham  is 
generally  out  of  humour  at  break- 
fast time,  particolariy  on  Sundays. 
Cousin  Amelia  suggested  my  towels 
were  too  coarse, '  they  had  rubbed 
a  colour  into  my  cheeks  like  a  dairy- 
maid's.' John  said  I  looked  like  a 
rose;  a  tea-rose,  he  added,  as  I 
handled  him  his  cup.  Coosin  John 
is  getting  quite  poetical,  and  de- 
cidedly improved  since  he  left 
London.  I  wonder  whom  he  got  that 
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letter  from  that  was  lying  on  his 
plate  when  he  came  down  P  I  am 
not  curious,  but  I  just  glanced  at  the 
direction,  and  I  am  certain  it  was  in 
a  lady's  hand — ^not  that  it*s  any 
business  of  mine,  only  I  should 
think  Miss  Moksses  would  hardly 
have  the  face  to  write  to  him.  1 
wonder  whether  there  ia  anything 
between  John  and  Miss  Molasses. 
I  asked  him,  half  spitefully,  the 
other  day,  how  he  coiud  bear  to  be 
parted  from  her  now  the  season  was 
orer ;  and  he  seemed  so  pleased  at 
my  taking  an  interest  in  the  thing 
at  all,  that  I  had  no  patience  to  go 
on  with  my  cross-questioninff.  I 
don't  think  she's  good  enough  for 
John,  I  must  confess,  but  he  is 
easily  imjposed  on  by  young  ladies, 
as  indeeo,  for  that  matter,  are  tide 
rest  of  his  ereat  thick-headed  sex. 
When  bresjcfast  was  oyer,  and 
Cousin  Amelia  went  off  as  usuiJ  to 
practise  her  music  for  an  hour  or 
two,  I  thought  I  might  steal  away 
for  a  visit  to  my  favourites  in  the 
stable ;  indeed,  I  saw  John  at  the 
front  door,  in  a  hideous  wide-awake, 
with  a  long  cigar  in  his  mouth ;  but 
I  was  waylaid  oy  Aunt  Horsinffham, 
and  as  these  visits  to  the  stame  are 
strictly  forbidden,  I  was  obliged  to 
follow  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  resign  myself  for  the  whole 
morning  to  that  dreadful  worsted- 
work,  more  especially  as  it  was 
•coming  on  a  oriazlinfi^  mist,  and 
there  was  no  pretext  for  my  usual 
walk. 

'I  am  glad  to  see  you  getting 
more  sociable,  Kate,'  said  Lady 
Horsingham,in  her  dry,  harsh  voice, 
as  I  took  a  seat  beside  her  and 
opened  my  work-basket; '  it  is  never 
adviiable  for  any  young  lady  to 
affect  singularity,  and  I  have  ob- 
served with  some  concern  that  your 
demeanour  on  many  occasions  is 
very  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  your 
sex.' 

I  never  give  in  to  Aunt  Hor- 
singham ;  auer  all,  she's  not  my  own 
aunt,  so  I  answered  as  pertly  as 
ever  I  coidd. 

'  No ;  jou  mean  I  don't  spend 
the  morning  in  looking  in  the  glass, 
and  talking  evil  of  my  neighbours ; 
I  don't  scream  when  I  see  a  beetle, 
or  go  into  convulsions  because  there's 
a  mouse  in  the  room.  I'vegot  two 
legs,  very  good  legs.  Aunt  Horsing- 


ham— -shall  I  show  you  them  P— and 
I  like  to  use  them,  and  to  be  out  of 
doors  amongst  the  trees,  and  the 
grass,  and  3ie  daisies,  instead  of 
counting  stitches  for  work  that 
nobody  wants,  or  writing  letters 
that  nobody  reads.    I  had  rather 

S've  Brilliant  a  good  '  lucketing ' ' 
Lunt  Horsingham  shuddered,  I 
knew  she  would,  and  used  the  word 
on  purpose)  '  over  an  open  heath  or 
a  line  of  grass,  than  go  bodkin  in  a 
chariot,  seven  miles  an  hour,  and 
both  windows  ^p.  Thank  you, 
•  Aunt  Horsingham,  you  would  like 
to  make  a  fine  ladj  of  me — a  useless, 
sickly,  lackadaisical  being,  instead 
of  a  healthy,  active,  plucky,  li^ht- 
hearted  woman;  much  obligea  to 
you — I  had  rather  stay  as  I  am.' 

'  Miss  Coventry,'  said  my  aunt, 
who  was  completely  posed  by  my 
volubility,  ana  apparently  shocked 
beyond  the  power  of  expression  at 
my  opinions ;  '  Miss  Coventry»'  she 
repeated, '  if  these  are  indeed  your 
sentiments,  I  must  beg,  nay,  I 
must  insist,  on  your  keeping  tnem 
to  yourself  whilst  under  this  roof. 
'Amelia,  my  dear'  (to  my  cousin,  who 
was  gliding  quietly  into  the  room), 
'  Amelia,  go  back  to  your  music  for 
ten  minutes.  I  must  insist.  Miss 
Coventry,  that  you  do  not  inoculate 
my  daughter  with  these  peniicious 
doctrines — ^this  mistaken  view  of 
the  whole  duties  and  essentials  of 
your  sex.  Do  you  think  men  ap- 
preciate a  woman  who,  if  she  had 
but  a  beard,  would  be  exactly  like 
one  of  themselves  P  Do  you  think 
they  like  to  see  their  ideal  hot  and 
disnevelled,  plastered  with  mud, 
and  draggled  with  wet  P  Do  you 
think  they  wish  her  to  be  strong 
and  independent  of  them,  and  per- 
haps their  superior  at  those  very 
sports  and  exercises  on  which  they 
plume  themselves  P  Do  you  think 
they  are  to  be  taken  by  storm,  and, 
so  to  speak,  bullied  into  admiration  P 
You're  wrong,  Kate,  you're  wrong, 
and  I  believe  I  am  equallj'  wrong 
to  talk  to  you  in  this  strain,  inas- 
much as  the  admiration  of  the  other 
sex  ought  to  be  the  last  thing  coveted 
or  thought  of  by  a  young  person  of 
yours.' 

'  I'm  sure,  aunt,  I  don't  want  the 
men  to  admire  me,'  I  replied ;  '  but 
I  would  not  g^ve  much  for  the  ad- 
miration of  one  who  could  be  jealous 
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of  xne  for  so  paltry  a  cause  as  my 
riding  better  than  himself;  and  as 
for  iaealsi  I  don't  know  much  about 
such  things,  but  I  think  a  man's 
ideal  may  do  pretty  well  what  she 
likes,  ana  he  is  sure  to  think  erery- 
thing  she  doeg  do  is  perfect,    lie- 
sides,  I  don't  see  why  1  should  bully 
him  into  liking  me  because  I  am 
fond  of  the  beautiful '  out  of  doors ' 
instead     of     the    fire-side.     And 
coorageous  women,  like  courageous 
men,  are    generally  a  deal    more 
gentle  than  the  tj^id  ones.    I'ye 
known  ladies  who  would  not  yen- 
tuxe  in  a  carriage  kx  into  a  boat, 
who  could  wage  a  war  of  words 
with  their  husbands  bitterer  than 
the  yeriest  trooper  would  haye  at 
his  command ;  and  I'ye  heard  Cousin 
John  say  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  yeritable  heroine  in 
hiatory,  from  Joan  of  Arc  down- 
wards, who  was  not  in  her  priyate 
life   aa   sweet,  as   gentle,  and  as 
womanly,  as  she  was  high-couraged 
and  undaunted  when  the  moment 
came  that  summoned  all  her  energies 
to  the  encounter.    Unselfijriiness  is 
the  cause  in  both  cases,  you  may 
depend.    People  that  are  always  so 
dreadfully -afraid  something  is  going 
to  happen  to  them,  think  a  great 
deal  more  of  self  than  of  any tning 
else;    and  the  same  cause  whi£ 
makes  them  tremble  at  imaginary 
danger  for  their  own  sakes,  will 
make  them  forgetful  of  real  sof- 
ferings  in.  \du(m  they  thems^yes 
haye  no  shore.    I  haa  rather  be  a 
hoyden.  Aunt  Horsin^iam,  and  go 
on.  in  my  own  way.    I  haye  much 
more    enjoyment,   and    upon   my 
word  I   don't  think  I'm  one  bit 
a  worse  member  of  society  than  if 
I  was  the  most  delicate  fine  lady 
that  eyer  fainted  away  at  the  oyer- 
powering  smell  of  a  rose-leaf  or 
the  merry  peal  of  a  neisy  child's 
Im^.' 

My  aunt  lif)»d  up  her  hands  and 
gaye  in,  for  the  return  of  Cousin 
Amelia  from  the  music-room  effec 
tually  prerented  further  discussion, 
and  we  beguiled  the  time  till  lun- 
cheon by  alternate  fits  of  scandal  and 
work,  running  through  the  cha- 
racters of  most  of  the  neighbours 
within  twenty  miles,  and  completely 
demolishing  the  reputation  of  my 
friend  aa  they  called  her,  liyely. 


sarcastic  little  Mrs.  Plnmridge. 
John  was  off  rabbit-shooting,  so  of 
course  he  did  not  appear  at  that 
meal  so  essential  to  ladies;  and 
after  Cousin  Amelia,  by  way 
of  being  delicate,  had  got  through 
two  cutlets,  the  best  part  of  a 
chicken,  a  plateful  of  rice-pudding, 
and  a  large  glass  of  sherry,  I  yen- 
tured  to  propose  to  her  tmtt  if  the 
afternoon  held  up  we  should  haro 
a  walk. 

'I'm  not  eaual  to  much  fiitigue,' 
said  she,  witn  a  languid  air  and  a 
heay  y  look  about  her  eyes  which  I 
attributed  to  the  luncheon, '  but  if 
you  like  we'll  go  to  the  garden  and 
the  hothouses,  and  be  back  in  time 
for  a  cup  of  tea  at  fiye  o'clock.' 

'Anything  to  get  out  of  the 
house,  was  my  re]^,  and  forthwith 
I  rushed  upstairs,  two  steps  at  a 
time,  to  ipit  on  my  things,  wnilst  my 
aunt  whispered  to  her  daughter, 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  *  She 
really  ought  to  haye  been  a  man» 
Emmy;  did  you  eyer  see  such  a 
hoyden  in  your  life  P' 

It  was  pleaaant  to  get  out  eyen 
into  that  tormtl  j;Bxden.  The  day 
was  soft  and  miaty,  such  as  one 
often  finds  it  towards  the  dose  of 
autumur-dark,  without  being  chilly 
and  the  withered  leayes  strewed  the 
earth  in  all  the  beauty  of  wholesome 
natural  decay.  Autumn  makes 
some  people  miserable ;  I  confess  it 
is  the  time  of  year  that  I  like  best. 
Spring  makes  me  cross  if  it's  bad 
weather,  and  melancholy  if  it's  fine. 
Summer  is  yery  enjoyable,  certainly, 
but  it  has  a  luxuriance  of  sj^lendoor 
that  weighs  down  my  spirits;  and 
in  those  glorious  hot,  dreamy,  hay* 
making  days,  I  seem  unable  to 
identity  myself  sufficiently  with  all 
the  beauty  around  me,  and  to  pine 
for  I  don't  exactly  know  wnat. 
Winter  is  charming,  when  it  dcm't 
freeae,  with  its  early  candle-li|^t 
and  long  eyenin^;  but  autumn 
combines  everythmg  that  to  me  is 
most  delightful — ^the  joya  of  reality 
and  the  pleasurea  of  anticipation. 
Cousin  Amelia  don*t  think  so  at  all. 

'  A  nasty  raw  day,  Kate,'  she  re- 
marked as  we  emer^^  from  the 
hothouse  into  the  moiat,  heayy  air. 
'How  I  hate  the  eountry,  exeept 
whilst  the  strawberriea  are  ripe. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  house,  aod  read 
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wi&  our  feet  on  the  fender  till  tea- 
time.' 

*  Not  yet,  Emmy/  I  pleaded,  for 
I  really  pined  for  a  good  walk; 
'  let's  go  on  the  high  road  as  far  as 
the  miie-stone — ^its  market-day  at 
MuddlebuTy,  and  we  shall  see  ^e 
tipsf  farmers  ridinff  home,  and  the 
ourier's  oarts  with  their  queer- 
looking  loads ;  besides,  think  what 
a  colour  you'll  hare  for  dinner. 
Come  on.  tnere's  a  dear  I ' 

The  last  argument  was  unanswer- 
able; and  Cousin  Amelia  putting 
her  best  foot  foremost,  we  soon 
deared  the  garden  and  the  approach, 
and  emei^ed  on  the  high  road  three 
miles  from  Muddlebury,  and  well 
out  of  sight  of  the  windows  at 
Daagerfield  Hall.  As  we  rose  the 
hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  perched 
the  well-known  milestone,  and  my 
eooflin  began  already  to  complain  of 
fiitiguct  the  sound  ofhoofs  behind  us 
oansed  us  bothto  stop  and  look  round. 

'  It's  cayalry,'  said  Amelia,  who 
jum]^  rather  rapidly  to  conclusions, 
and  IS  no  judge  of  a  horse. 

'It's  a  stud,'  was  my  reply; 
'somebody  coming  to  hunt  with 
'the  Heayy^top.'  Let's  stand  in 
this  gateway  and  see  them  pass.' 
We  took  up  a  position  accordingly, 
and  if  I  felt  keen  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seasonpreyiously, 
how  much  more  so  did  i  become  to 
watch  the  string  of  gallant  well- 
bred  horses  now  jogging  quietly 
towards  us  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia and  accessories  of  tne  chase  P 

Two,  four,  six,  and  a  hack,  all 
clothed  and  hooded,  and  packed  for 
tiwrelling.  Such  a  chesnut  in  the 
yao,  with  a  minute  boy  on  him,  who 
cannot  hare  weighed  four  ston^-^ 
ttroag,  flat,  sinewy  legs  (the  ches- 
nut's,  not  the  boy's^,  hocks  and 
thiflhs  clean,  full,  ana  muscular  as 
Biuliant's,  <mly  twice  the  sise;  a 
long,  square  tail,  and  a  wicked  eye, 
^how  I  should  like  to  ride  that 
chesnut.  Hien  a  brown  and  two 
bays,  one  of  the  latter  scarcely  big 
enough  for  a  hunter,  to  my  fancy, 
but  apparently  as  thoroughbred  as 
Eclipse )  then  a  grey,  who  seemed 
to  hare  a  strong  objection  to  being 
led,  and  who  held  back  and  dras^ed 
at  his  rein  in  a  most  proroLing 
Bianner ;  and  lastly,  by  the  side  c7 
a  lHN>wn  hack  that  I  umcied  I  had 


seen  before,  a  beautiful  black  horse, 
the  rery  impersonation  of  strengtib, 
symmetry,  courage,  speed,  and  all 
that  a  horse  should  be. 

'Ask  the  groom  whose  they  are,* 
whispered  Amelia,  as  he  went  by ; 
'  I  don't  quite  like  to  speak  to  him ; 
he  looks  an  impudent  fellow,  with 
those  dark  whiskers.' 

I  should  like  to  see  the  whiskers 
that  would  frighten  me;  so  I 
stepped  boldl3r  out  into  the  road, 
ana  accosted  him  at  once. 

'Whose  horses  are  those,  my 
man  P'  I  asked,  with  my  most  com- 
manding air. 

'  Captain  Lorell's,  miss,'  was  the 
reply.  Mr  heart  jumped  into  my 
mouth,  ana  you  might  hare  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather. 

'  Captain  Lorell's ! '  exclaimed 
Amelia ;  '  why,  that's  your  old  flirt, 
Kate.  I  see  it  all  now,* — but  I 
hardly  heard  her,  and  when  I  looked 
up  the  horses  were  a  mile  ofl*,  and 
we  were  retracing  our  steps  towards 
Dangerfleld  Halh 

What  a  happy  day  this  has  been« 
and  how  unpromising  was  its  begin- 
ning. And  yet  1  don't  know  why  I 
should  haye  Dcen  so  happy.  Au«r 
all,  tiiere  is  nothing  extrabrdinaiy 
in  Captain  Loyell's  sending  down  a 
stud  of  horses  to  hunt  with  so 
fayourite  a  pack  as  '  the  Heary-top* 
hounds.  I  wish  I  had  summoned 
courage  to  ask  the  man  when  his 
master  was  coming,  and  where  he 
was  going  to  stay;  but  I  reallv 
couldn't  oo  it,  no,  not  if  my  lite 
had  depended  on  it.  All  the  way 
home  Cousin  Amelia  laughed,  and 
sneered,  and  chattered,  and  once 
she  acknowled£[ed  I  was  'the  best 
tempered  girl  m  the  world,'  but  1 
am  sure  I  bare  not  an  idea  why  I 
deserre  this  character;  her  words 
fell  perfectly  unheeded  on  my  ear. 
I  was  glad  to  get  to  the  solitude  of 
my  own  room,  when  it  was  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  that  I  might  hare 
the  luxury,  if  it  was  only  for  fire 
minutes,  of  thinking  undisturbed; 
but  there  was  Aunt  Deborah  to  be 
attended  to,  for  poor  Aunt  Deborah, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  by  no  means 
well,  and  Gertrude  came  in  '  to  do 
my  hair ;'  and  then  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  and  jthe  wearisome  meal,  and 
the  long  erening  dragged  on  in  their 
accustomed  monotony,  but  /  did 
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not  find  it  as  dull  as  usual,  though 
I  was  more  rejoiced  than  ever  when 
the  hand-can(fles  came,  and  we  were 
dismissed  to  go  to  bed. 

And  now  they  are  all  fast  asleep, 
and  I  can  sit  at  mj  open  window, 
and  think,  think,  think  as  much  as  I 
like.  What  a  loyeh*  night  it  is ;  the 
mist  has  cleared  ofl,  and  the  moat  is 
glistening  in  the  moonlight,  and  the 
old  trees  are  silvered  over  and  black- 
ened alternately  by  its  beams ;  the 
church  tower  stands  out  massively 
against  the  sky.  How  dark  the  old 
belfry  looks  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
contrasting  with  the  wnite  tomb- 
stones in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
slated  roof  shimmering  above  the 
aisle ;  there  is  a  faint  breeze  sighing 
amount  the  few  remaining  leaves, 
now  rising  into  a  pleading  whisper, 
now  dyiDg  awsr  with  a  sad  un- 
earthly moan :  tne  deer  are  moving 
restlessly  about  the  park,  now  stand- 
ing out  m  bold  relief  on  some  open 
space  brightened  by  the  moonlight, 
now  flittmg  like  spectres  athwart 
the  shade.  Eveiytning  breathes  of 
romance  and  illusion,  and  I  do 
believe  it  is  very  bad  for  one  to  be 
watching  here,  dreaming  wide  awake, 
instead  of  snoring  healthily  in  bed. 
I  wonder  what  he  is  about  at  this 
moment?  perhaps  smoking  a  cigar 
out  of  doors,  and  enjoying  tikis  beau- 
tifttl  night.  I  wonder  what  he  is 
thinking  of !  Perhaps  after  all  he's 
stewed  up  in  some  liunplit  drawing- 
room,  talking  nonsense  to  Lady 
Scapegrace  and  Mrs.  Lumley,  or 
playingihat  odious  whist  at  his 
duD.  vTell,  I  suppose  I  may  as 
well  ^o  to  bed  ;  one  more  look  into 
the  night,  and  then — ^hark !  what  is 
it?  how  beautiful !  how  charmincr ! 
distant  music  from  the  wood  at  the 
low  end  of  the  park ;  the  deer  are 
all  listening,  and  now  they  troop 
down  towards  the  noise  in  scores : 
how  softly  it  dies  away  and  rises 
again :  'tis  a  comet-a-piston,  I  think, 
and  though  not  very  skilfully  played, 
it  sdun£  heavenly  by  moonlight. 
I  never  thought  that  old  air  of 
*Tou*ll  remember  me,'  half  so 
beautiful  before.  Who  can  it  be  ?  I 
have  never  heard  it  since  I  came 
here.  It  can't  be  Caj>tain  Lovell's 
groom,  it's  not  quite  impossible  it 
might  be  Captam  LoveU  himself. 
Ah  I  if  I  thought  that !  Well,  it 
has  ceased  now.    I  may  as  well  go 


to  bed.  What  a  happy  day  this 
has  been,  and  what  dreams  1  shfdl 
have. 

Chijptbs  XII. 

Friday. — ^This  has  been  an  event- 
ful day.  I  thought  somehow  it 
would  be  so,  at  all  events  the  first 
day's  hunting  is  always  an  era  to 
me— so  when  I  came  down  to  break- 
fast in  my  riding-habit,  and  braved 
the  cold  glances  of  my  aunt  and  the 
sarcasms  of  my  cousin,  I  was  pre- 
pared for  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
citement, although  I  confess  I  did 
not  bargain  for  quite  so  much  as  I 
got. 

*  You'll  enjoy  yourself  to-day,  I 
trust,  Miss  Coventry,'  said  Aunt 
Horsingham,  looking  as  black  as 
thunder. 

'Mind  you  don't  get  a  fall,' 
observed  Cousin  Amelia,  with  a 
sneer;  but  I  cared  little  for  their 
remarks  and  remonstrances.  White- 
Stockings  was  at  the  door,  Cousin 
John  ready  to  lift  me  into  my  sad- 
dle, and  I  envied  no  mortal  woman 
on  earth,  no,  not  our  gracious  Queen 
U{>on  the  throne,  when  I  found  myself 
fairly  mounted,  and  jogging  gentiy 
down  the  park,  in  all  the  delightful 
anticipation  of  a  good  day's  sport. 
I  think  I  would  rather  have  ridden 
Brilliant  of  the;  two,  but  John 
suggested  that  the  country  was 
cramped  and  sticky,  with  small 
fields  and  blind  fences.  Kow,  White- 
Stockings  is.  an  animal  of  great  cir- 
cumspeddon,  and  allows  no  earthlj 
consideration  to  hurry  him.  He  is 
moreover  as  strong  as  a  dray- 
horse,  and  as  handy,  so  John  de- 
clares, '  as  a  fiddle.'  To  him  there- 
fore was  entrusted  the  honour  of 
carrying  me  on  my  first  appearanoe 
with  the  Heavy-top  hounds.  The 
meet  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
Dangerfield  Hul,  and  being  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  a 
favourite  place,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable muster  of  the  6lite  of  the 
county,  and  a  goodly  show  of  rexy 
respectable  horses  to  grace  the 
covert  side.  As  we  rode  up  to  the 
mounted  assemblage,  I  perceived* 
by  the  g[lances  of  curiosity,  not  to 
say  admiration,  directed  at  myself 
and  White-Stockings,  that  ladies 
were  unusual  visitors  in  that  field* 
and  that  the  Heavy -top  gentlemen 
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were  not  prepared  to  be  cut  down, 
at  all  events  by  a  woman.  Cousin 
John  seems  to  know  them  all,  and 
to  be  a  universal  favourite. 

'Who's  the  lady,  Jones,  my  boy  P* 
whispered  a  fat  squire  in  a  purple 
garment,  with  a  face  to  match; 
'good  seat  on  a  horse,  ehP  rides  like 
a'  bird,  I'll  warrant  her.'  I  did  not 
catch  John's  answer,  but  the  cor- 
pulent sportsman  nodded,  and 
smiled,  and  winked,  and  wheezed 
out,  'Lucky  dog — pretty  cousin — 
double  harness.' 

I  don't  know  what  he  meant,  but 
that  it  was  something  intensely  ludi- 
crous I  gather  from  his  nearly 
choking  with  laughter  at  his  own 
concluaing  observation,  though 
John  blushed  and  looked  rather  like 
a  fool. 

'  Who's  that  girl  on  a  chesnut  P' 
I  aj^ain  heard  asked  by  a  slang- 
lookmg  man  with  red  whiskers  meet- 
ing under  his  chin ;  '  looks  like  a 
larker — I  must  get  introduced  to 
her,*  added  the  conceited  brute. 
How  I  hated  him !  If  he  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  me,  I  really  think 
I  could  have  struck  him  over  the 
face  with  my  riding  whip. 

'  I  told  you  it  would  not  be  long 
before  we  met,  Miss  Coventry,'  said 
a  well-known  voice  beside  me,  and 
turning  round  I  shook  hands  with 
Captain  Lovell,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess,  shook  all  over  into  the 
bargain.  I  am  always  a  little  ner- 
vous the  first  day  of  the  season. 
How  well  he  looked  in  his  red  coat 
and  neat  appointments,  with  his 
graceful  seat  upon  a  horse,  and  so 
high-bred,  amongst  all  the  country 
squires  and  jollv  yeomen  that  sur- 
rounded us.  He  bad  more  colour, 
too,  than  when  in  London,  and  alto- 

g ether  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
im  looking  so  handsome.  The 
ohesnut  with  the  wicked  eye,  show- 
ing off  his  fine  shape,  now  divested  of 
clothing,  curvetted  and  bent  to  his 
rider's  nand  as  if  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  that  light  restraining  touch : 
thi  pair  lookel  what  the  piUemen 
call  '  all  over  like  going,  and  I  am 
•ure  one  of  them  thought  so  too. 

'  I  saw  your  horses  on  their  way 
to  Mndmebury,  yesterday,'  I  at 
length  found  courage  to  say ;  '  are 
jou  going  to  hunt  all  the  season 
with  the  Heavy-top  P* 
'  How  long  do  yon  stay  at  Dan- 


gerfield  P'  was  the  counter  question 
from  Frank;  'you  see  I  know  the 
name  of  the  place  already ;  I  believe 
I  could  find  my  way  now  about  the 
park ;  very  picturesque  it  is  too,  by 
night.  Miss  Coventiy.  Do  you  like 
music  by  moonlight  r' 

'  Not  if  it's  played  out  of  tune,'  I 
answered,  with  a  laugh  and  a  blush ; 
but  just  then  Squire  Haycock,  whom 
I  scarcely  knew  in  his  nunting  cos- 
tume, rode  up  to  us,  and  begged  as 
a  personal  favour  to  himself  that  we 
would  accompany  him  to  a  particular 
point,  from  which  he  could  ensure 
us  a  good  start  if  the  fox  went 
away,  his  face  becoming  scarlet  as 
he  expressed  a  hope  'Miss  Coventry 
woula  not  allow  her  fondness  for  the 
chase  to  lead  her  into  unnecessary 
danger;'  whilst  Frank  looked  at  him  * 
with  a  half-amused,  half-puzzled 
expression,  that  seemed  to  say, 
'  W  hat  a  queer  creature  you  are,  and 
what  the  deuce  can  that  matter  to 
you.' 

I  wonder  why  people  always  want 
to  oblige  you  when  you  don't  want 
to  he  obliged ;  '  too  civil  by  half,'  is 
much  more  in  the  way  tnan  'not 
half  civil  enough,'  so  we  rode  on 
with  Squire  Haycock,  and  took  up 
a  position  at  the  end  of  the  wood 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  and,  as  Frank  whis- 
pered to  me,  was  '  the  likeliest  place 
in  the  world  if  we  wanted  to  nead 
the  fox.' 

The  Heavy-top  hounds  are  an 
establishment  such  as,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  is  not  usually  Jcept 
in  Leicestershire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  other  so  called  'nying 
counties.'  I  like  to  gain  all  the  in- 
formation I  can — Cousin  John  calls 
this  thirst  for  knowledge  'female 
curiosity' — and  I  gather  from  him 
that  tne  Heavy-top  consists  of 
twenty-two  couples  of  hunting 
hounos,  and  that  the  whole  twenty- 
two  came  out  three  times  a  week 
during  the  season.  I  don't  see  why 
they  (wouldn't,  I'm  sure — ^they  look 
very  fat,  and  remind  me  of  the 
otter  hounds  poor  Uncle  Horace 
used  to  keep  when  I  was  a  child. 
He  (that's  my  oracle.  Cousin  John) 
further  adds,  that  they  are  remark- 
ably  '  steady,' — ^whioh  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  their  huntsman,  who 
is  constantly  dnmk — and  that  they 
consume  a  vast  quantity  of '  flesh ;' 
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whiolL,  far  from  beinii;  a  meritorious, 
appears  to  me  a  disgiisiiiig  tendency. 
Tney  are  capital  'line-hunters/  so 
sayi  John  J  s  •  line-himter'  I  inuupne 
is  a  Hound  that  keeps  snuffing  about 
under  ihe  horses*  feet,  and  must  be 
a  most  useful  auxiliary,  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  sportsmen  are 
standing  on  the  identi^  spot  where 
the  fox  has  crossed.  He  considers 
them  a  very  'killing'  pack»  not 
in  manners  or  appearance,  certainly, 
but  in  perseverance  and  undying 
determination.  Their  huntsman  is 
what  is  called  '  one  of  the  old  sort :' 
if  this  is  a  correet  description,  I  can 
only  say  that  'the  old  sort'  must 
have  worn  the  brownest  and 
shabbiest  of  boots,  the  oldest  of  coats, 
and  the  creasiest  of  caps ;  must  have 
smelt  of  brandy  on  all  occasions, 
and  lived  in  a  besotted  state  of 
general  confusion,  vibrating  between 
'  delirium  audacious '  and  '  delirium 
tremens/  ^^J  ^^^^  however  a 
certain  whip,  called  '  Will,'  who  ap- 
pears to  me  to  do  all  the  work,  and 
to  keep  ever^rthine  right.  When 
old  Tippler  drinks  nimself  to  death, 
a  casuafty  which  must  shortly  hap- 
pen. Win  is  pretty  sure  to  succeed 
nim ;  an  event  wnich  I  fancy  will 

e'*  '  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
-top  hounds.  To  crown  all, 
Lovell  dubs  the  whole  thing 
'  alow,'  but  I  have  remarked,  gentle- 
men make  use  of  this  epithet  to 
convey  their  disapproval  of  that 
which  they  cannot  nnd  an^  positive 
fault  with,  just  as  we  ladies  call  a 
woman  '  bad  style,'  when  we  have 
nothing  else  to  say  in  her  disparage- 
ment. 

'Gone  awayP  exclaims  Souire 
Haycock,  lifting  his  ci^  high  aoove 
hifl  red  head;  'yonder  he  goes!  don't 
yon  see  him.  Miss  (Coventry  P  now 
whisking  under  the  gate.' 

'  Porward,  forward ! '  holloas 
Frank,  giving  vent  to  his  excite- 
ment in  one  of  those  prolonged 
screams  that  proclaim  how  the  as- 
tonished sportsman  has  actually 
#e0»  the  fox  with  his  own  eyes.  Tlie 
next  instant  he  is  through  thehand- 
£[ate  at  Uie  aid  of  the  ride,  and 
xising  in  his  stirrups,  with  the  widced 
chesnut  held  hard  by  the  head»ia 
speeding  away  over  the  adjoining 
pasture,  alongside  of  the  two  or 
three  couples  of  leading  hounds  that 
have  just  emerged  firam  the  covert* 


Ah!  we  are  all  forgotten  now, 
women,  children,  everything  is  lost 
in  that  first  delirious  five  minutes 
when  the  hounds  are  really  away, 
Frank  was  gazing  at  me  a  minute 
a^  as  if  his  very  life  was  at  my 
disposal,  and  now  he  is  speeding 
away  a  field  a-head  of  me,  and  don  t 
care  whether  I  break  my  neck  fol- 
lowing him  or  not.  But  this  is  no 
time  lor  such  thoughts  as  these,  the 
drunken  huntsman  is  sounding  his 
horn  in  our  rear.  Will,  the  whip, 
cap  in  hand,  is  bringing  up  the  booy 
of  the  pack.  Squire  Haycock  hol^ 
the  gate  open  for  me  to  pass.  Cousin 
Jc^  goes  by  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning;  White-Stockings,  with 
a  loose  rein,  submits  to  be  kicked 
along  at  any  pace  I  like  to  ask  him; 
the  tence  at  the  end  of  the  fidid  is 
nothing,  I  shall  go  exactly  where 
Frank  did;  my  blood  thrills  with 
ecstacy  in  my  veins:  moment  of 
moments!  I  liave  got  a  capital  start, 
and  we  are  in  for  a  run. 

As  I  sit  here  in  my  arm-chair  and 
dressing-gown,  I  see  the  whole  pane* 
rama  of  to-day  passing  once  more 
before  my  eyes.  I  see  that  dark, 
wet,  ploughed  field,  with  the  white 
hounds  sbpping  noiselessly  over  its 
furrowed  surface.  I  can  almost 
perceive  the  fresh  wholesome  smell 
of  the  newly-turned  earth.  I  see 
the  ragged,  overgrown,  straggling 
fence  at  the  far  end,  glisteninff  with 
morning  dew,  and  green  with  for- 
midable briars.  IseeFrankLovell'a 
chesnut  rising  at  the  weakest  places 
the  rider  sit^g  well  back,  his  spurs 
and  stirrup-irons  shining  in  the  sun^ 
I  see  Squire  Haycock's  square 
scarlet  back,  as  he  diverges  to  a 
well-known  comer  for  some  friendly 
egress ;  I  hesr  Cousin  John's  voice 
shouting, '  Grive  him  his  head,  Kate  I' 
As  White-Stockings  and  I  rabidly 
approach  the  leap,  my  horse  relapses 
of  nis  own  acc(Nral  into  a  trot,  pomta 
his  small  ears,  crashes  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  fence,  and  just  as  X 
give  myself  up  for  lost,  makes  a 
second  "bound  that  settles  me  once 
more  in  the  saddle,  and  lands  gal- 
lantly in  the  adjoining  field,  Fzank 
lookmg  back  over  his  shoulder  in 
evident  anxietv  &nd  admiration, 
whilst  John's  cneerjT  voice,  with  its 
'bravo,  Kate  I'  rings  in  my  delighted 
ears.  We  three  are  now  nearest  tho 
hounds^  a  long  strip  of  rushy  maa- 
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doW'land  before  iu»  tlie  padc  stream* 
ing  alcMig  the  side  of  a  kigh  tkick 
hedge  thatbounda  it  on  our  1^; 
tiie  soath  wind  fans  my  face  and 
lifts  my  liair,  as  I  skeken  my  bone's 
rein  and  nrge  him  to  his  speed.  I 
am  alongside  of  Frank.  loouldride 
anjTwhere  now,  or  do  anything.  I 
pass  him  with  a  smile  and  a  jest. 
I  am  the  foremost  with  the  chase. 
What  is  ten  years  of  common  life, 
one's  feei  upon  the  fender,  com- 
pared to  five  such  golden  minutes  as 
these  P  The  hoonds  stop  suddenly, 
and  after  scattering  and  spreading 
themselTes  into  the  form  ot  an  open 
fan,  look  up  in  my  face  with  an  air 
of  mute  bewilderment.  The  hunts- 
men and  the  field  come  up,  the 
gentlemen  in  a  high  state  of  delight 
and  confusion,  but  Mr.  Tippler  in 
the  worst  of  humours,  and  muttering 
as  he  trots  off  to  a  comer  of  the 
meadow  with  the  paek  about  his 
horses'  heels : — 

'Itode  'em  slap  off  the  scent — 
drove  *em  to  a  check — ^wish  she  waa 
at  home  and  a-bed  and  asleep,  and 
bed d  to  her!' 

A  grim  old  lady  who  has  but 
one  eye,  and  answers  to  the  name 
of '  Jeaebel,'  has  threaded  the  fence, 
and  proclaims  in  anything  but  a 
sweet  T<Hee  to  her  comrades,  that 
she  has  diseorered  the  line  of  our 
foK.  They  jouk  her  in  an  instant, 
down  go  their  heads  in  concert,  and 
away  we  aU  speed  again,  through  an  * 
open  gate,  across  a  wide  c<Hnmon, 
into  a  strip  of  plantation,  over  a 
■tile  and  footboard  that  leads  out 
of  it,  and  I  find  myself  once  more 
following  Captain  Lovell,  with 
Cousin  John  alongside  of  me,  and 
all  the  rest  fkr,  far  behind.  This  is 
indeed  ckwions.  I  should  like  it  to 
go  on  tul  dinner  time.  How  I  hope 
we  shan't  kill  the  fox. 

*  Take  hold  of  his  head,  Kate,' 
says  my  cousin,  whose  horse  has  just 
Uundwed  on  to  his  nose  through  a 
mp,  'eren  White-Stockings  wooi 
mst  for  eyer,  and  this  is  going  to 
be  something  out  of  the  common.' 

'  Forward  r  is  my  reply  as  I 
point  with  my  whip  towards  the 
lessening  naek,  now  a  whole  field 
»-head  or  us,  '  forward  V  If  we 
hadn't  been  going  sudi  a  pace  I 
oottld  haye  sung  for  joy. 

There  is  a  line  of  polhurded  willow- 
tiees  dowa  m  that  hollow,  and  the 


hounds  hsre  already  left  these 
behind  them;  they  are  rising  the 
opposite  eround.  Again  Frank 
liOTell  lo<^  anxiously  back  at  me, 
but  makes  no  sign. 

'  We  muH  have  it,  Kate !'  says 
John,  ^there's  your  best  place,  under 
the  tree ;  send  him  at  it  as  hard  as 
he  can  lay  legs  to  the  ffround.' 

I  pl]f  my  whip  and  loosen  my 
reins  in  yain.  White-Stocking 
stops  dead  short,  and  lowers  his 
nose  to  the  water,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  drink;  all  of  a  sudden  the  stream 
is  behind  me,  and  with  a  flounder 
and  a  struggle  we  are  safe  orer  the 
brook.  Kot  so  Cousin  John ;  I  see 
him  on  his  legs  <m  the  bank,  with 
his  horse's  head  hring  helplessly 
between  his  feet,  tne  rest  of  thik 
valuable  animal  being  completely 
submerged. 

'  Go  along,  Kate !'  he  shouts  en* 
couragingly,  and  again  I  speed  after 
Frank  Loyell,  who  is  by  this  time 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of 
me,  and  at  least  that  distance  behind 
the  hoimds.  White*Stocking8  ia 
going  rery  pleasantly,  but  the 
ground  is  now  entirely  on  the  rise» 
and  he  indulges  occasionally  in  a  trot 
without  any  hint  on  my  part ;  the 
fences  fortunately  get  weaker  and 
weaker ;  the  fields  are  eovered  with 
stones,  and  are  light  good  galloping 
enough,  but  the  rise  gets  steeper 
everr  yard ;  round  hills  are  closmg 
in  aoout  us ;  we  are  now  on  the 
Downs,  and  tiie  pack  is  still  fleeting 
ahead,  like  a  body  of  hounds  in  a 
dream,  eyery  moment  increasing 
their  distance  from  us,  and  making 
them  more  and  more  indistinct. 
Frank  LotcU  disappears  over  the 
brow  of  that  hill,  ana  I  urge  White- 
Stockings  to  overtake  my  only  c(«l- 
paaion.  He  dim't  seem  to  go  mueh 
faster,  for  all  that.  I  strike  him  onee 
ot  twice  with  my  light  ridmg  whip ; 
I  shake  my  reins,  and  he  comet 
back  into  a  trot ;  I  rise  in  my  stirrup 
and  rouse  his  energies  in  every  way 
I  ean  think  of.  I  am  afraid  he  moat 
be  ill,  the  trot  degenerates  to  a  jog« 
a  walk  ;  he  carries  his  head  further 
out  from  him  than  is  hia  wont,  and 
treats  curb  and  snaffle  with  a  like 
disregard  and  callousness  of  mouth, 
l^ow  ne  stops  altogether,  and  catch- 
ing a  side  view  of  his  head,  his  eye 
appears  to  me  more  prominent  tkim 
usual,  and  the  whole  animal  seeoie 
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bhanged,  till  I  can  Hardly  fancy  it 
ia  my  own  hone.  I  get  a  little 
frightened  now,  and  lo<^  round  for 
aaaistanoe.  I  am  auite  alone. 
Hoonda,  horsemen,  all  hare  diaap- 

Scared:  the  wide,  dreary,  aolitary 
owns  atretch  around  me,  and  I 
hegin  to  hare  misgiringa  as  to  how 
I  am  to  get  back  toPan^erfield  Hall. 
Cousin  J  ohn  has  explamed  it  all  to 
me  aince. 

'  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  Kate,' 
aaid  he,  this  erening,  when  I  handed 
him  hia  tea,  'you  stopped  your  horse. 
If  ladies  will  go  in  front  with  a  loose 
rein  for  fire  and  forty  minutes' 
riding,  jealous  of  such  a  first-rate 
performer  as  Frank  Lorell,  it  is  not 
an  unlikely  thins  to  happen.  If  you 
could  hare  lasted  ten  minutes  longer, 
you  would  hare  seen  them  kill  their 
fox.  Frank  was  the  only  one  there, 
but  he  assures  me  he  could  not  hare 
gone  another  hundred  yards.  Nerer 
mind,  Xate,  better  luck  next  time  I' 

Well,  to  return  to  my  day.  After 
a  while,  White-Stoclungs  began  to 
reoorer  himself;  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  for  hun.  I  got  off, 
and  loosened  his  girth  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  tumecT  his  head  to  -the 
wind,  and  wiped  his  |K>or  nose  with 
my  pocket-handkerchief.  I  hadn't 
any  eau  de  Cologne,  and  if  I  had, 
it  might  not  hare  done  him  much 
good.  At  last  he  got  better,  and  I 
got  on  again  (all  my  life  I're  been 
used  to  mounting  and  dismounting 
without  assistance).  Thinking  down- 
hill must  be  the  way  home,  down- 
hill I  turned  him,  and  proceeded 
alowly  on,  now  running  orer  in  my 
own  mind  the  glorious  hour  I  had 
inat  spent,  now  wondering  whetiier 
I  should  be  loat  and  hare  to  sleep 
amongst  .the  Downs,  and  anon 
oomin||^  back  to  the  old  subject,  and 
leaolnng  that  hunting  waa  the  only 
thing  to  lire  for,  ana  that  for  the 
future  I  would  derote  my  whole 
time  and  energies  to  that  pursuit. 
At  last  I  got  into  a  steep  chalky 
lane,  and  at  a  turn  a  little  further 
on  espied,  to  my  great  reHef,  a  red- 
ooatea  back  jogging  leisurely  home. 
White-Stockings  pricked  his  ears 
and  mended  hia  pace,  ao  I  aoon  orer- 
took  the  retunung  sportsman,  who 
raored  to  be  no  other  than  Squire 
Haycock,  thrown  out  like  the  rest 
of  the  Heary-top  gentlemen,  and 
<Mily  too  happy  to  take  care  of  me, 


and  show  me  the  shortest  way 
(eleren  miles  as  the  crow  flies)  back 
to  Dan^rerfield  Hall. 

We  jogged  on  amicably  enough, 
the  Squire  complimenting  me  much 
on  my  nrowess,  and  not  half  so  shy 
as  usual, — ^rery  often  the  caae  with  a 
diffident  man  when  on  horseback. 
We  were  forced  to  go  rery  slow,  both 
our  horses  being  pretty  well  tired ; 
and  to  make  mattm  better,  we  were 
caught  in  a  tremendous  hail-storm, 
about  two  miles  from  home,  just  aa 
it  was  getting  dark,  and  close  to  the 
spot  where  our  respectire  roads 
oirerged.  I  could  not  possibly  miss 
mine,  as  it  was  perfectly  straight. 
Ah  1  that  hailstorm  haa  a  deal  to 
answer  for.  We  were  forced  to 
turn  through  a  handgate,  and  take 
shelter  in  a  friendly  wood.  What 
a  ridiculous  poaition,  nitch  dark, 
pelting  with  rain,  an  eloerly  gentle- 
man and  a  young  lady  on  horseback 
under  a  fir-tree.  The  Squire  had 
been  ^tting  more  incoherent  for 
some  time,  I  couldn't  think  what  he 
waa  driring  at. 

'You  like  our  country,  Misa 
Corentry,  fine  dimate,  excellent 
soil,  nice  and  drr  for  ladiea  P' 

I  wiUingly  saoscribed  to  all  these 
adrantases. 

'  GroocT  nei^hbouihood,'  added  the 
Sauire,  '  capital  hunting,  charming 
rides,  wonderful  scenery  for  sketch- 
ing; do  you  think  you  could  lire  in 
this  part  of  the  world  P' 

I  uiought  I  could,  if  I  was  to  try. 

'  You  expressed  your  approbation 
of  my  house.  Miss  Corentry,'  the 
Squire  proceeded,  with  his  hand  on 
my  horse's  neck,  'do  yon  think<— I 
mean — ahould  you  oonaider— or 
rather  I  ahould  aar,  ia  there  any 
alteration  you  would  suggest — any- 
thing in  my  power,— 4f  you  would 
conaescend  to  ride  orer  any  after- 
noon, may  I  consider  you  wiU  ao  far 
farour  me  P' 

I  aaid  'I  ahould  be  ddighted,  but 
that  it  had  left  off  raining,  audit  waa 
time  for  na  to  eet  home. 

'One  wor^  Mias  Corentry,' 
pleaded  the  Squire,  with  a  ahakdng 
roiee,  'hare  I  your  permiaaion  to 
call  upon  Lady  Horsingham  to- 
morrow P' 

I  aaid  I  thought  my  aunt  would  be 
at  home,  and  expressed  my  oonric- 
tion  that  ahe  would  be  delighted  to 
aee  him,  and  I  wished  him  good-bye. 
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'  Good-bye,  Miss  Corentry,  good- 
hje*  said  tne  Squire,  shaking  nands 
with  a  squeeze  that  crushed  my 
fayourite  ring  into  my  prettiest 
finger,  '  you  lukTe  made  me  the  hap' 
piest  of  m^jt— good-bye !  * 

I  saw  it  all  in  an  instant,  just  as  I 
see  it  now.  The  Squire  means  to 
propose  for  me  to-morrow,  and  he 
thinks  I  haye  accepted  him.    What 


9haU  I  do !  Mr9.  ^^eoeh — 'SjeXe 
Haycock — Catherine  H!aycock.  No, 
I  can't  make  it  look  well,  write  it 
how  I  will ;  and  then,  to  yow  neyer 
to  think  of  anyone  else ;  I  suppose 
I  mightn't  eyen  neak  to  fiank. 
Neyer,  no,  neyer ;  but  what  a  scrape 
I  have  got  into,  and  how  I  wish 
to-morrow  was  oyer. 


THE  DEAD  SEA  EOUTE,*  AND  THE  PILGEIMAGE  TO 

MECCA. 


IN  reyiewing  any  work  we  con- 
sider that,  generally  speaking, 
the  matter  contained  in  its  pages  is 
the  legitimate  subject  for  our  obser- 
yations,  and  that  the  style  in  which 
it  is  written  is  but  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, unless  it  offend  against 
good  grammar  or  good  manners; 
while  the  name  is  scarcely  eyer 
deemed  worthy  of  comment.  There 
are,  howeyer,  occasions  upon  which 
the  name  deseryes  especuil  notice, 
and  such  we  conceiye  to  be  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  for  it  is 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Suppose  for 
a  moment  that  an  author  were  to 
produoe  a  work,  in  two  yolumes, 
entitled,  in  large  capitals,  'Thb 
H£R0  OF  THB  Bbdan,'  and  in 
smaller  text,  \ with  other  Fragments 
and  Gleaninffs  on  the  Continent,' 
what  would  me  reader  say,  if,  upon 
turning  oyer  the  pages,  he  found 
four-fifths  of  Uie  book  occupied  in 
discussing  the  ffaUeries  of  Europe, 
or  the  sites  ana  scenes  of  remark- 
able eyents  of  antiquity,  and  the 
remaining  fifth  the  only  portion 
dedicated  to  the  hero  and  nis  gallant 
efforts  P  surely  the  public  might  be 
tempted  to  say  '  this  is  a  shuneftil 
imposition  upon  us:  the  author 
knows  that  eyery  heart  throbs  in  a 
unison  of  national  pride  and  inte- 
rest towards  the  hero;  and  taking 
adyantage  of  that  fact,  he  foists 
upon  us  600  pages  of  continental 
tour;  and,  employing  150  pages 
upon  the  Bedan,  he  uses  the  soul- 
stirring  title  of  The  Hero  of  the 
Sedan  as  a  stalking  horse  where- 
with to  delude  the  unwary  and  to 


ensure  a  ready  sale.'  We  trust 
that  the  gallant  Captain's  cloth  and 
character  will  be  receiyed  as  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  he  had  no  such 
base  intentions  upon  the  public; 
but  as  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  yery 
similar  offence,  we  should  abdicate 
one  of  our  most  important  duties  as 
reviewers,  and  betray  the  trust 
which  the  public  repose  in  us,  if  we 
passed  it  oyer  without  comment  and 
condemnation.  In  a  country  so 
eminent  for  commercial  enterprise 
as  Great  Britain,  and  at  a  time 
when  science  is  so  especially  occu- 
pied with  improving  the  means  of 
communication  between  distant 
countries,  who  can  doubt  that  a 
work  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
and  scientific  officer,  an  F.B.  S.  and 
an  F.B.G.S.,  entitled  The  Dead  Sea, 
a  New  Route  to  India,  &c.,  would 
attract  no  small  attention?  An 
officer  of  the  gallant  Captain's  repu- 
tation devoting  two  large  yolumes  to 
such  a  subject,  was  of  itself  ^prtni^ 
facie  evidence  that  the  passage  was 
feasible,  and  that  the  question  was 
handled  in  all  its  possible  bearings, 
with  the  utmost  mmuteness  of  detail 
as  to  engineering  difficulties,  native 
hostility,  and  commercial  advantage. 
We  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
pounced  upon  the  two  volumes  full 
of  those  high  and  legitimate  expec- 
tations to  which  the  name  naturally 
E'ves  rise ;  and  having  gone  through 
>th  volumes  and  appendices,  when 
we  laid  them  down,  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  our  mind  that  we 
had  been  (in  familiar  phraseolo^) 
regularly  done.  The  information 
regarding  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  route 


*  The  Dead  Sea,  a  New  liouie  to  India ;  with  Fragments  and  Oleanings  of 
Baetem  Traivd^    By  Captun  AlkOy  E.N.,  Ac.    London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
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to  India  might  easily  have  been, 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  form  at  the 
price  of  a  few  ahiDings ;  and  if  the 
fortherance  of  such  a  aoheme  was 
the  main  purpose  proposed  by  the 
author,  we  feel  aatisned  such  an 
object  would  hare  been  better 
enected  by  the  publication  of  a 
cheap  pamphlet,  than  by  the  two 
misnamed  volumes  before  us.  But 
while  thus  unequivocally  condemn- 
ing the  name  it  has  pleased  the 
writer  to  give  his  book,  we  must 
not  be  considered  as  condemning 
the  book  itself. 

Its  legitimate  title  is,  Fragments 
and  QUanings  in  the  Fast,  with 
Suagestionsfitr  aNew  MotUe  to  India 
via  the  Dead  8sa — the  Dead  Sea 
question  being  merely  subsidiary — 
and,  as  a  book  of  fragments,  it  has 
much  to  recommend  iC  The  style  is 
dear  and  (gentlemanly ,  and  more  free 
from  heanness  than  most  books  of 
its  dass,  when  written  by  scientific 
men,  usually  are :  the  little  efforts 
of  facetiousness  which  the  Captain 
indulges  in  from  time  to  time,  if  not 
facetious,  present  at  all  events  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  sober  text 
which  surrounds  them.  Both  volumes 
are  enlivened  by  well  executed 
sketches  from  the  author's  penciL 
The  gallant  Captain  having  obtained 
a  passage  for  himself  and  nephew 
on  board  H.  M.  S.  Ganges,  in  No- 
vember, 1849,  proceeds  to  Malta, 
firom  which  island  he  takes  his  de- 
parture on  Christmas-day,  and  com- 
mences what  may  be  termed  a  cruise 
in  the  Archipel^o,  enjoying,  during 
part  of  the  time  the  advantages  of 
the  late  Lord  Nu^ent's  society. 
He  bears  his  testimony  to  the 
wretched  state  of  Smyrna  as  regards 
all  law  and  auth(»rity. 

Few  towns  ace  cuned  wiih  to  many 
bad  characterB  as  Smyrna.  They  aae 
principally  Greeks  and  lonimniy  who 
pctfonn  the  most  atoociouB  acta  with 
impunity ;  as,  even  if  committed  in  the 
open  day,  people  are  so  afraid  of  them, 
that  they  will  not  give  evidence ;  or  the 
miacreants  purdiaBe  the  protection  of  a 
fN«i{pi  flag,  principally  Greek  and 
Baanan,  and  the  eonsius  reaoiie  them 
Ikom  tiM  hands  of  jastioe.  Thus  ra- 
oegnised   murdoten  walk   aboot    the 


straets  without  the  fear  of  the  law,  and 
make  the  outskirts  dangerous.  Two 
instances  oocurred  during  my  stay.  In 
the  first,  a  child  was  oan'ied  to  the 
mountains,  and  a  large  ransom  demanded 
from  the  father,  who  could  only  collect 
half,  which  was  refused.  The  unhi^py 
parent  then  applied  to  the  government 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit ;  but  &ey  were  so  slow,  and  took 
their  measures  so  badly,  thai  the  rascals 
had  time  to  escape,  leaving,  however, 
the  poor  boy,  with  his  throat  cut,  lying 
across  the  path  his  father  would  have  to 
traverae.  The  other  was  on  a  grander 
and  bolder  scale.  A  band  of  robbers 
havine  ascertained  that  the  Austrian 
consul  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his 
house,  induced  a  servant^  by  threats  or 
bribes,  to  let  them  in  on  a  preconcerted 
signaL  The  young  man  being  seised 
with  remorse,  acquainted  his  master 
with  the  plot,  who  told  him  to  keep  his 
engagement,  but  ei\)CMned  aacncy.  In 
the  mean  time  he  intjrodueed  some  leso* 
lute  cawasses,  or  policemen,  into  his 
house.  The  fellows  succeeded  in  scaling 
the  walk,  and  when  the  door  was  opened, 
as  they  thought  to  admit  them,  the 
cawasses  fired.  Two  made  their  escape^ 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  four  com- 
panions by  drawinff  the  ladder  after 
them.  The  others  defended  themselves 
desperately,  especially  one,  who^  being 
a  Frefnch  fencing-master,  made  good 
use  of  his  sword.  They  were^  however, 
all  killed,  and  the  cawasses  eac^Mdwitik 
only  slight  wounds.* 

The  author  next  prooeeds  to 
Makri,  in  Asia  Minor,  porpoaingto 
take  a  cruise  into  the  interior.  The 
A^  is  consulted  upon  the  important 

S»mt  of  danger.  He  replies,  with 
riental  finesse,  that  the  roada  were 
dangerous,  but  that  the  good  rule 
of  we  Padishah  had  rendered  them 
safe ;  taking  eood  care,  however,  to 
add,  that  the  Asa  of  the  next  village 
woidd  furnish  him  with  an  escort^ 
who  would  in  turn  hand  him  over  to 
the  escort  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  In 
abort,  it  became  obvions  that  these 
was  great  risk  in  attempting  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  the 
Captain  was  relnotantlj  obliged  to 
forego  his  intended  trqp.  Ere  many 
days  there  was  oonTincing  proof  o£ 
the  danger,  by  the  fact  of  two  of  the 
banditti  oom]n||[  into  the  town  to 
levy  a  black  mad  of  ia,ooo  piaatcee 


*  The  reader  of  the  above  extract  may  compare  it  with  a  sketch  given  by  the 
Soving  Bnglithman  in  Turhejf,  of  a  supposed  scene  at  Eel-pie  Island,  and  thence 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  truthfrdness  of  his  aaMrtions.  Captain  AIleD*s  experience 
ef  Consuls  in  the  Ijevant  will  also  be  found  in  diametrical  onposition  to  the  account 
given  by  the  same  wholesale  and  anonymous  vituperator. 
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upon  the  inliabitantfl ;  nor  was  it  the 
least  singular  featnre  in  this  cool 
demand,  that  the  two  who  came  to 
demand  it,  proved  to  be  two  of  the 
party  present  at  the  Aga's  when  the 
state  of  the  roads  was  discussed, 
and  who,  finding;  they  were  likely  to 
miss  the  pluoki^ff  or  the  travdlers, 
zeyenged  themsSres  by  levying  a 
oontribution  on  the  town.  Hie  Cap- 
tain being  thus  frustrated  in  his  ^i- 
deaTourSjWas  fain  to  re»embark,  and 
content  himself  with  a  cruise  along 
shore,  landing  from  time  to  time 
where  safety  permitted,  and  subse- 
quently continuing  his  cruise  amon^ 
tke  islands — all  which  portion  of  his 
Journal  is  further  illustrated  by 
weU-ezeeuted  sketches.  He  then 
•tarts  for  Syria,  landing  at  Beirout 
•ariy  in  November. 

from  our  author's  remarks,  it 
would  appear  that  a  firman  is  no 
longer  the  protection  in  Syria  which 
it  was,  and  that  a  system  of  com- 
promise with  the  Arabs  is  requisite 
xor  personal  safety  in  travelling.  If 
this  be  BO,  there  is  indeed  a  sad 
falling-off  since  'the  nleasant  day 
we  trod  the  Holy  Lana.'  We  have 
often  heard  that  shrewd  and  deter- 
m^ied  old  pacha,  Mohammed  Ali, 
narrate  the  following  anecdote,  and 
have  watehed  with  pleasure  his  eagle 
glance  of  pride  as  he  narratef— 

*  During  the  first  years  I  was  here, 
Mr.  Salt  wished  to  visit  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  I  was 
obliged  to  give  him  an  escort  of  600 
cav^ry  :*  now  you  may  travel  in 
safety  with  my  firman  from  the 
cataracts  of  the  iNile  to  mv  northern 
oonquests  in  Syria.'  Well  might 
he  teel  proud  of  this  anecdote,  for 
it  was  troe ;  and  if  things  are  falling 
back  again,  I  fear  it  must  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  that  the  rule  of  the 

*  sick  man'  is  not  as  firm  as  that  of 
the  veteran  from  whom,  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  powers,  he  wrested  Sjrria. 
As  for  tne  rule  in  Egvpt  now,  it  is 
painful  to  think  that  the  Fat  Baby, 
Said  Pacha,  has  any  of  old  Moham« 
med's  blood  in  his  veins :  Egypt  is 
ohieflv,  if  not  entirely,  held  together 
lyy  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
▼eteran,  who  is  by  many  still  be- 
lieved to  be  alive.  To  return  from 
this  digression. 

Our  author  has  hardly  set  foot 


on  Syrian  soil,  ere  we  find  him  on 
Jordan's  banks,  at  a  spot  dear  to 
pilgrims,  as  being,  in  their  belief, 
that  on  whioh  the  children  of  Israel 
first  set  foot  after  passing  through 
the  miraculously  dividea  stream. 
From  thence  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  wnere  the  usual  ope- 
ration of  bathing  takes  place,  fol- 
lowed by  observations  on  the  ex- 
treme buoyancy  of  the  water,  and 
wonder  that  some  other  travellers 
have  not  found  it  equally  buoyant. 
We  cannot  but  feel  astonished  that 
the  reason  of  these  difierent  opinions 
as  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  Dead  Sea 
waters  never  occurred  to  so  shrewd 
a  man  as  the  gallant  Captain.  If  he 
will  only  half  fUl  a  tub  with  ram, 
and  gathering  a  few  jolly  tars  round 
the  edge,  bid  them  as  he  pours  in  a 
bucket  of  water  help  tliems^es, 
he  wUl  find  that  their  instincts  will 
make  them  dip  their  pannikins  in 
at  the  furthest  possible  aistance  from 
the  spot  where  the  water  falls  on  the 
spirit,  by  doing  which  they  will  ob- 
tain very  nearfy  raw  rum ;  whereas, 
had  any  greenhorn  capped  in  his 
pannikin  at  the  point  or  contact*  he 
would  have  obtained  a  feeble  mix- 
ture known  among  sailors  as  tho- 
rough-go-nimbles.  So  it  is  in  the 
Salt  Lake :  those  who  bathe  close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  river  might  as 
well  bathe  in  the  river,  and  the  far- 
ther the  bather  enters  horn  that  spot, 
the  more  buoyant  will  the  water  be 
found.  The  scientific  Captain  does 
not,  however,  dwell  long  on  these 
minor  points ',  he  does  not  dally  in 
the  lake,  but  he  boldly  plunges  at 
once  into  an  ocean  of  controversy- 
theological  and  geological,  but  chiefly 
the  latter.  Despite  all  the  texts 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
'  damned  cities '  lie  buried  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  despite 
travellers,  with  wonderful  orbs  of 
vision,  having  declared  that  the 
ruins  appeared  above  the  surface* 
he  boldiv  ferrets  out  the  interpo- 
lations of  Scripture  which  have  been 
added  to  make  the  text  intelligible, 
and  puta.  in  a  strong  claim  for  the 
additional  interpolation  of  the  word 
'near.'  He  argues  to  his  satis- 
faction that  the  basin  of  the  li^e  is 
of  too  small  dimensions ;  that  the 
position,  if  admitted,  does  not  har- 


•  The  diatanoe  from  Cairo  to  the  P^^ramids  is  calj  a  few  miles. 
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monue  with  oUier  texts ;  and  winds 
np  by  assigning  them  a  position  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Those  who  are 
curious  as  to  localities,  will  find  Uie 
question  fully  discussed  in  chap.  ix. 
▼ol.  i. 

The  author  then  mounts  a  geo- 
logical hobby,  and,  casting  his 
mental  vision  back  into  the  infinity 
of  the  past,  beholds  the  tide  of  the 
ocean  bathing  the  shores  of  Tiberias. 
Fear  not,  reiser ;  we  do  not  propose 
to  assail  you  with  '  horizontal  strata 
of  sedimentary  formation,  raised 
beaches,  parallel  lines  of  pebbles, 
post-tertiary  deposits,'  &c.  The 
arguments  and  references  by  which 
the  author  comes  to  his  conclusions 
are  too  long  for  the  pages  of  a  re« 
view,  but  as  the  reader  may  have 
some  wish  to  know  how  a  gentleman 
can,  even  in  imagination,  float  down 
from  Tiberias  to  the  ocean,  we  sub- 
join a  r4tum4  in  the  author's  own 
words:— 

A  mere  gUnoe  at  a  map  will  show  that 
the  region  in  question  if  a  part  of  an 
immeiue  fiirore  ia  the  earth*!  sarface, 
extending  from  the  base  of  Mount  Her* 
mon  or  Anti-Libanus  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  nearly  in  a  straight 
line ;  but  at  that  point  it  turns  to  the 
eastward  in  the  Gulf  of  jSokatra.  The 
whole  length  of  the  fissure  is  about  1500 
miles.  Thib  breadth  increases  from  a 
few  vards  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
Huleh,  the  waters  of  Merom,  to  100 
miles  at  the  opening  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  depth  is  unknown,  except 
in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the 
maximum,  according  to  Captain  Lynch, 
is  more  than  400  fiithoms  below  the  Iot^ 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Bt  the  oon- 
traction  of  breadth  at  three  plaoes,  this 
fissure  is  divided  into  as  many  basins ; 
of  these  the  Urgesi— the  Red  Sea—has 
two  branches  at  its  northern  end, — vis., 
the  Outf  of  Sues,  trending  north- west» 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  north-east  In 
ancient  times,  but  within  the  historical 
period,  the  Gulf  of  Sues  was  prolonged 
norUiward  through  a  narrow  strait  to 
the  Bitter  and  Timsah  Lake^,  which  were 
fified  from  it  with  salt  water.  An  vp- 
heaval  of  the  earth's  snr&ce  in  that  pevi 
coDTcrted  the  narrow  strait  into  dry 
land,  and  cut  off  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  Gulf  of  Sues  and  those  mall 
lakes,  which  l^  evaporation  have  be- 
come neariydry,  and  are  much  below 
the  surface  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  ncvth- 
east  branch— the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  the 
JE3anitic  Sea  has  likewise  its  prolonga- 
tion in  the  depression  of  tho  Wady 
Arahah,  indndii^  the  basin  of  the  Dead 


Sea  and  the  Vall^  of  the  Jordan,  which 
lie  in  a  straight  line  with  the  gulf,  be- 
tween which  depression  and  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  the  fissure  is  very  much  oon> 
tracted  in  breadth.     In  these  branches 
or  gulft.  Sues  and  Akabah,  there  is  great 
similarity   of   character,    each    having 
an  extension  of  the  fiMure,  as  shown  by 
the  depression  which  has  been  cut  off 
or  separated  by  the  contraction  at  the 
head  of  each  g^.     Therefore,  as  there 
is  so  much  similarity  in  the  result,  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  for  identity  in  the 
cause.     One  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
the  other,  it  is  true;  but  this  does  not 
destroy  the  analogy.     80  Umt,  as  we 
know  that  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes 
was  onoe  filled  with  salt  water  irom  theRed 
Sea,  by  their  communication  throuf^h  the 
means  of  a  narrow  strait  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sues,  so  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea»  we  may  presume,  was  origin- 
ally filled  with  salt  water  fit>m  the  Bed 
Sm,  by  its  oommunioation  through  a 
narrow  strait  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  oMf 
Akabah.     And  they  were  at  that  time 
all  at  the  same  level, — ^that  is,  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  Bittvr  L^es 
and  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
were  on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore  at  the  same 
level  as  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Ihe  Gulf  of  Akabah,  like  the  Red  Se< 
is  exoeasively  deep.    No  bottom  is  found 
with  100  fathoms  of  line  in  any  part  of 
it,  except  at  some  narrow  ledses  of  de- 
posit from  the  mouths  of  vaUeya ;  and 
we  now  know  that  if  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  had  been  sounded  when  its 
water  was  at  the  ocean  level,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  be  equally  unfathom- 
able, except  near  the  extremities  and 
dose  to  the  sides  of  the  basin ;  whQe  the 
deepest  part  would  have  required  nearly 
450  fathoms  of  line  to  reach  the  bottom. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  the  greatest 
depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.     I  there- 
fore assume  that  the  basin  of  the  D«id 
Sea  at  some  very  remote  period  was 
analogous  in  most  respects  with  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,— that  is,  it  was  a  gulf 
filled  with  water  from  the  ocean,  by 
reason  of  its  oonununioatton  through  a 
strait  at  Akabah,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  latter  is  filled  fhnn  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  strait  at  TIrahn,  and  as  the 
Bed    Sea    is    filled    from   the    ocean 
through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandebi 
The  volcanic  action,  which  is  proved  to 
have  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Golf  of  Sues  with  the  Bitter  Lftke^  may 
have  extended  with  more  or  less  energy 
across  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  to  the  head 
of  the    Gulf  of  Akabah,   whers^    bv 
imising  the  bottom    of   the  presumed 
strait^  it  may  have  had  the  same  re- 
snlt% — nam^,  to  have  separated  the 
waten  of  the  Dead  Sea  Ikom  thoss  of 
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Akftbah.  In  oonfiniiatioo  of  this  sap- 
positioD,  that  the  water  formeiiy  stood 
ftt  this  high  level,  we  h»ye  ocular  testi- 
mony, in  the  lines  of  sedimentary  de- 
posit, terraces,  truncated  conical  hills, 
Ac.,  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

The  scientific  and  inquiring  C^P* 
tain  having  now  got  fairly  astride 
his  geological  courser,  rams  Lis  feet 
well  home  in  the  stirrups,  and  rides 
gallantly  forward  with  a  verv  loose 
rein.     Lest  the   mere   reader  for 
pleasure  should  feel  himself  bored 
with  the  eleventh  chapter,he  informs 
him  it  is  intended  for  the  *  select 
few.'    Now  as  we  do  not  nresume 
to  be  Sir  E.  M.,  or  Sir  C.  L.,  or 
any  other  of  the  '  select  few,'  our 
touching  upon  this  chapter  may  be 
thought    intrusive;    we    will    not 
thereA)re  enter  the  sacred  precincts, 
but  content  our  curiosity  with  peep- 
ing through  the  key -hole.    The  first 
thmg  that  presents  itself,  is  an  ac- 
count of  little   oceans  above  and 
below  the   level   of  the  ocean  of 
oceans ;  of  the  latter  class  we  find 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian ;    of  those  above  the 
level,  we    find    Tuz  Goli   in  Asia 
Minor,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet, 
and  the  great  Lake  Urimeyeh,  at 
the  still  higher  elevation  of  4»^oo 
feet ;  the  latter  so  salt  that  no  nsh 
can  live  in  it,  and  so  buoyant  that 
one  can  with  difficulty  stand  in  a 
depth  of  three  feet.    There  is  also 
the  Lake  Titicaca  in  Bolivia,  at  an 
elevation   of    13,000   feet,    which, 
though  not  salt,  is  so  nauseous  that 
it  cannot  be  drunk.    He  also  Quotes 
tradition,  scientific  travellers   con- 
clusions, and  the  inductions  of  geo- 
logists, to  prove  that,  in  days  g[one 
by,    an    adventurous   spirit  might 
ha?e  embarked  in  the  recesses  of 
Siberia,  and  fished  his  way  over  the 
plains  of  Eussia,  and,  vid  the  Black 
Sea,   to  the   Mediterranean.     The 
'  freaks  of  nature'  having  thrown  up 
gigantic  barriers,  and  evaporation 
having    performed    its    legitimate 
duties,  the  old  ocean  has  subsided 
into  rivers  and  lakes  varying  in  in- 
tensity  of  saltness  and  degree  of 
elevation,  according  to  the  supply  of 


water,  and  the  area  subject  to  the 
influence  of  evaporation.  In  no 
instance  is  the  power  of  this  latter 
agent  more  apparent  than  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where — notwith* 
standing  the  mighty  rivers  empty- 
ing  themselves  mto  its  basin---fa 

Seat  is  the  effect  of  evaporation, 
at  it  requires  an  in-flow  of  water 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  far 
greater    than    the    volume    of  its 
mighty  tributary  streams,  to   pre- 
serve  its   level  with  the  Atlantic. 
He  also  informs  us,  upon  the  autho* 
ri^  of  that  indefatigable  and  soien* 
tino  officer,  Admiral  Smyth,*  whose 
authority  on  such  matters  no  one 
dare  to  impu^,  of  the  suba<]iueoufl 
proceedings    m    that  vast    mland 
sea,   which,    had   they    not    been 
arrested    by    a    geological    panic, 
or  by  a  pressure   in  the  volcanic 
market,  would  have  astounded  the 
commercial  world,  and  ruined  the 
shareholders  of  a  Peninsular   and 
Oriental  Company.    It  appears  that 
the  Mediterranean  is  formed  of  two 
great  basins,  the  western  barrier 
of  one  running  from  Sicily  to  Tunis, 
and  of  the  other  about  the  meridian 
of  Cape  Trafalgar;    and,  that  we 
may  not  consider  such  barriers  as 
impossible,  because  unseen,  we  are 
reminded,  on  the  same  authority. 

Between  the  coasts  of  Afiica  and 
Sicily  there  have  been  signs  of  activity 
veiy  lately.  In  183 1  a  small  volcano- 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  near 
Sicily,  and  remained  above  the  surface, 
about  five  months.  It  messured  in  cir- 
cumference 3340  feet,  and  in  height  107 
feet  Itwaa  taken  possession  of,  and 
named  Graham's  Island;  but  in  1845  it, 
had  sunk  down  to  a  depth  of  35 
fathoms. 

With  this  extract  we  close  our 
peep  through  the  keyhole. 

The  learned  Captain  returns  from 
this  digression  to  a  scientific  disrus- 
sion  and  examination  of  the  eleva- 
tions, &c..  necessary  for  his  purpose  ; 
after  which  he  comes  before  us 
with  a  proposal  so  positivelv  gigan- 
tic, ana  so  apparently  feasible,  that 
we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  grandeur  of  the  concep- 
tion, or   the   simple   language    in 


*  As  an  illustration  of  the  encouragement  our  most  scientifie  officers  reoeive 
from  the  Gk>vemment,  when  Admiral  Smyth  brought  out  that  able  work,  Tke 
Mediterranean;  a  Memoir,  Physical,  Htiiorieal,  and  Naviical:  the  United  Statw 
Government  ordered  ten  times  the  number  of  copies  that  were  taken  by  the  Engbah 
Admiralty. 
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which  ho  layft  it  before  ub.    Lel^thfr 
z«»det  judge  for  hiuweir: — 

WlMir  I  luid  oome  to  the  -  euucltnioii 
ifatt  there  is  stroi^  protmibility  tfaat^  tile 
flMtthem  eztpenit^  of  the  giAHt  depre»' 
sioD  is  very  little  reiaoved  ia  distanoe 
ftom  the  hfiad  of  the  Gulf  of  AkftbAh, 
and,  moreoveTy  that  there  ia  ground  for 
heUeTing   that  this  small  intervening 
traet  may  have  very  little  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea,  I  was  struck 
with  the  extraordinaiy  coincidence  that 
the  part  of  tiie  depression  nearest  to  the 
Meiuterninean  Sea  has  the  only  break 
is^the  long  mountais  waD^  and  is  oeotH 
pied  by  the  low  level  of  the  plain  of  Es- 
Stea^BL     It  iamediaieiy  ibwhed  serosa 
ny  misd  that  Provideoee  hae  here  aboaost 
fmmished  induBtriouenatieas^  at  aitimei 
wiien  growing  intercourse  is  secJiiag  for 
improved  channels  of  communication, 
with  the  means  of  constructing  a  noble 
«aiial  between  the  two  seas,  which  con- 
tain the  storehouses  of  the  elements  of 
produce  anc^  skill  which  it  is  so  desirable 
sboidd  be  breuglxt  nearertogetiier.    Na> 
teae  haS)  in  fiiet)  performed  fer  ne  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  work  ia  a  stupendous 
onMing  of  some  leo  nulea  in  length,  and 
separated  firom  a  sea  at  either  end  by  a 
barrier  appwently  slight  at  the  north; 
namely,  the  alluvial  plain  of  Esdraelen, 
already  deeply  furrowed  by  the  brook 
Kisbon,  which  might  be  cut  through  at 
veiy  little  expense,  the  required  leneth 
of  the  cutting  being  about  twenty- five 
miles  only.     At  the  other  end,  if  the 
faypethesis  of  the  '^diiec^up  stniit'^  sboidd 
ptevv  t&  be  eerteet,  the  distance  fbrl^ 
requked  canal  weuM  not  be  greaiter,  and 
the  <lep(^  of 'the  cutfnng  tney  be  small. 
Ihis,     however;    is    mere    eonjectars) 
f oanded  on  the  aiganeittfr  in  l^e  pteoed- 
ii^pagss.     The  truth  casi^nly  be aseA«> 
tabled  by^  earefol  survey  of  lite  locals 
tfas.     K  tiiey  sbeudd  be  found  praeti- 
.  QtUie,  the  opemtien  night*  be  very  mudl 
facilitated  by  making  use  of  the  iranense 
Tnwjhtan4  fovee  of  back  water  of  the 
two  oceans,  if  net  ae  a  cutting  power, 
atall  evettts  te  oany  into  the  abyw  or 
deftfessiony  tiie  earUi,  &c.,  which  eould 
be  boeened  by  the  liberal'  use  of  gun- 
powder, saving  thereby  nearly  the  whole 
ttouble  of  digging  and  carrying  away. 
Obmnumication  being  thus  ^tablished 
Inr  canals  sufBciently  broad  and  deep, 
tttemsMng  in  df  the  two  seae  would  re- 
•ftee  the  nom  Bead  Sea  ie  its  aneient 
lm0k,  vaA  eobvert  it  into  the  active 
iilMiiirf  nf  iutoteoiuse  bulwwiA  Surope 
■a;  thewhetebeByoommewieef 
rn^ghi  tfaoa  paw  tfaKough   this 

^_,  imrtt*"*  of  taking  the  oiwmiiana 

ftnlaof  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hopc^  short- 
eiibc  ^^  voyage  between  England  and 
India  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  per- 


fei^KL  bgr  t]»  oorailind;  nmte,  Ibe 
caaudroate ie indeedia little ionger ;  bo* 
timewould  be  eqoaliaod,  owing  to  tbede^ 
lay  caoaed  by  the  taneitthmigli  Egypt* 
The  ezeeatiaga  of  a  projeet  so  vaet  could 
noil  of  oouiee  be-  aanied  e«t  without 
some  sacrifices ;  but  these  will  be  trifling' 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  ^ 
the  advantagesto  be  derived  in  exchange. 
For  instance,  a  large  portion,  some  2000 
square  miles  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  our  ftsthftd!  and  gallant  ally,  hie 
Hfgfanesethe  Sultan,  wifi  be  submerged; 
together  with  a  mt^  of  periiape  seme 
thocHaade  of  inkabitante  and  some  Arafr 
viU^fBa.  But  tfaeL  tenpitoey  is  ueaieBB^ 
baiag  for  the  meet  part  inoapable  of  cal- 
tvvati£»,  eepeeiaHy  the  fouthem  ghee, 
or  Wady  Arabah.  The  novthem  ghoi^ 
or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  has  sone  fer^ 
tility,  of  which,  but  little  advantage  ia 
taken  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  capriciously  cultivate  small  pcnrtione 
of  it  here  and  tftere.  The  city  of  'Hbe- 
rias  is  a  fihhy  heap  of  ruined  buildings, 
hemmed  in  betwesn  tiie  lake  and  steep 
bvrea  meuBtaiBa,  for  wMch  a  fdtoed 
raneeval  taa.  fsrtile  and  adjacent  neigli<' 
boariMod  woald  be  a  Usaang  to  the  de» 
baeod,  amthetie,  and  wietched  iahafai- 
taots.  TheviUagttiooBBietofmudhut^ 
temporary  by  their-  nature,  or  of  tente 
which  are  inteatianatty  so.  From,  all 
these  the  oooupants  derive  little  advan- 
tage, and  his  Highnsss  less  revenue. 
Hieir  condition,  besides,  might  be  \m- 
menaely  improved  by  ^te  activity  and 
trade  which  woidd^  stiinulatedtiniougfa 
the  aavtgatlett  of  tke  eaaal  by  ^ips  of 
all  natieae;  and  the  Saltan  would  draw 
groat  laveaaee  by  tnaaitdaaa,  whetebe 
now  receives  ttotfang. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to 
point  oat  further  adrantages  beyond 
those  of  commerce  merely.  The 
new  canal  is  to  facilitate  the  more- 
mente  of  Mosleme  on  their  pilgrim- 
age  to  Mecca,  and  of  CfaiiBtiane  and 
oSbmv  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Jem** 
sabm,  carrying  them  also,  if  neces- 
sary, up  to  the  fountain  head  of  the 
Jordan;  and  lest  the  Jews  should 
curse  htm  in  their  synagogues  for 
the  wholesale  submersion  of  their 
sacredcity  of  Tiberias,  he  reminds 
them  that  it  is  only  held  sacred 
from  the  expectation  that  <mr 
Saviour  is  to  rise  from  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  and  as  such  an  event  must 
of  course  be  a  miracle,  he  snggesta 
for  their  consolation  that  such  being 
the  case,  a  fathom  or  two  mote  of 
salt  water  upon  the  surface  can 
make  no  possible  diftrence.  He 
appears,  however,  upon  reflection,  to 
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fooreomfert  in  themegoing  expli^ 
Bstion ;  he  'dieiefore  prooeecb  in  tihe 
•eeoiid  Tohune  to  saggwt  a  more 
tempting  bait  for  their  adhesion,  br 
vropoaiog  that  they  ehoald  benent 
Of  the  enterprise,  and  obtain  a  solid 
iboUng  as  a  commimity  imon  the 
soil  of  their  affections  and  their 
hopes.  The  author  conveys  his 
ideas  in  the  fbUowing  worda : — 

Am  ome  of  my  prinoipal  ohjeots  in 
'Writing  this  book  ma  to  advocate  my 
own    p<iciiliar    projee^  —  namely,    the 
frrmation  of  a  ship  canal  through  the 
Dead  Sea, — I  may  be  exctised  for  sug- 
geetuig  that,  if  it  should  be  canied  out^ 
it  would  be  a  fhyoarable  eircunistsnce 
hi  promoting  the  settlement  of  the  Jewa 
in  Faleetina      For  who  could  be  so 
auch  interested  in  such  a  great  work  aa 
thosa  throu^  whose  country  it  is  to  be 
esnied,  and  whom  it  will  be  the  meaaa 
of  enriching  t    In  sueb  case,  perhape, 
the  best  site  for  the  experiment  of  a 
Jewish  colony  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  entrances  of  that  canal, 
which  would  also  have  the  benefit  of 
being  a  locaKty  among  the  dearest  of 
tiieir  historical  reec^lectiona    Of  coune, 
with  the  present  feeliog  of  the  Titfka, 
Jenuakm  mnst  be  oat  of  the  question. 
But  if  a  ooneession  of  the  territory  of 
Mount   Oacmel,    with    the   plains   of 
Sharon  and  Ssdraelen,  were  made  to  a 
communitv  of  Jews^  with  certain  privi- 
leges, and    under  certain   obligationa, 
t&y  would  have  some  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  that  the  land  of 
their    inheritalice    could    offer.       The 
change  from  the   present  occupiers  of 
that  territofy,  who  draw  a  mere  snb- 
sistenoe  from  the  soil,    to    an    indus- 
trious population,  which  working  con 
mmon  wonld  be  iaterssted  in  bringing 
it  to  the  htgbest  state  of  onltivaSion, 
might  be  of  inoalowlable  benefit  to  the 
ooners  of  the  Sultan,  and  soon  make  it 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown.     But 
where  are  the  colonists  to  come  from  t 
The  Jews  of  England  and  of  other  civil- 
iied  countries  are  wall  satisfied  with 
their  lot,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
wiUfaig  to  risk  it  for  an  oaperiment.     In 
ottiar  oonntries — ^fay  which  I  mean  those 
whieh  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
dviliaatioii  to  seeord  equal  liberty  to  all 
(though  wa  asa  not  ouiselves  yet  arrived 
at  perfeotian  in  that  respeot^ — the  Jews 
are  in  suoh  a  state  of  poverty  as  not  ta 
be  able,  without  great  assistance  from 
their  brethren,  to  make  another  Eauxlns, 
aspseia%  when  they  may  be  opposed  by 
asMthsr   Phases^    in   thoss   ooaaAries 
iriHta  thsy  sea  the  psonst  as  well  aa 
the  most  numaniiM.     Bat  the 


it  of  a  Jewish  natieaaltty  in 
if  permitted  by  Him  wte 
banished  them  from  it,  should  hanre 
within  it  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  and. 
element  of  prosperity,  which  could  not 
be  found  by  an  inunigration  of  paupers. 
For  this  reason,  the  present  population 
of  Jerusalem  would  be  usdess  for  the 
purpose;  besides  being  poor,  they  are 
e£fete.  If  the  heads  of  the  nation  enter- 
tsin  the  idea,  of  course  they  will  be  able 
to  form  the  best  judgment  on  the  snl^ 
ject  Without  pretending  to  have  ez« 
psrienoe  enough  to  guide  me,  I  would 
venture  to  say,  from  aU  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  that  the  Karaite  Jewa 
possess  all  the  requisites  tofbnn  at  onoa 
a  very  prosperous  settlement^  and  to  be 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  nation 
may  rally.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
always  special  interests  and  secret' 
jealoosies  in  every  community,  which 
may  mar  the  best  project  that  can  be 
devised  for  their  advantage  by  strangera 
ignorant  of  these  peculiar  cireumstanoes^ 
and  therefore  it  may  be  that  I  am  tiftadiny 
on  daagerous  ground;  and  after  all,  the 
carrying  out  must  be  left  to  the  rulem 
in  iMneif — ^men  with  the  patriotism^ 
benevolence^  and  power  of  a  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
will  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  their 
prosperity.  Indeed,  considering  that 
they  are  the  channel  by  which  Chris- 
tians received  their  salvation,  it  behovea 
all  to  lend  assistance  to  this  woik» 
happy  if  they  be  permitted  to  be  among 
the  hnmbla  instruments  that  Provit 
denoe  mi^  use  for  oanying  out  its  pu^ 
poses.  Tliere  are  some,  perhape,  who 
think  that  it  is  impious  to  make  any  at- 
tempt for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  as 
opposing  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty* 
and  that  the  gathering  of  His  people 
will  be  by  miraculous  interposition.  To 
this  it  may  be  said  unanswerably,  that 
what  Qod  wiUs,  not  ail  the  powers  of 
man  can  reverse;  and  the  miiacle  maiy 
be,  at  this  momenti  in  stirring  up  men's 
hearts  to  combine  for  thia  pious  end* 

We  confess  that  the  Captain's 
propositioB  channs  tis  with  itsgran* 
devr  and  origmaUt^.  There  is 
something  suburae  m  the  idea  of 
the  Toleanio  barriers  which  burs 
been  thrown  up  beiac  shaken  by 
the  agency  of  gunpowder,  and  then 
letting  in  the  ocean  wvre  to  htui 
their  tottering  sonmrita  into  tha 
abTis  below;  and  one  ibela  ap* 
nailed,  as,  watehiM  the  rosist 
less  sweep  of  the  mnodened  walef% 
they  bttiy  Hberiaa,  swamp  Gren- 
nesareih,  and,  rushing  onward  in 
their  mad  oaner,  burst  the  last 
SMtt  of  tlMur  nighty  war ea  at  tl» 
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fjonntainB  of  the  sacred  Jordan. 
But  the  oueBtion  arises — can  these 
things  be  P  We  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  assert  either  their  possibility 
or— which  in  these  days  is  the  most 
important  point — to  answer  the 
question,  will  the  spec,  pa^  P  Of  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  or  of 
the  |(reat  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
it,  if  completed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  puny  canal  which  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  through  to  Sues, 
sinks  into  insignificance  before  it. 
The  advantages  both  to  commerce 
and  civilisation  are  infinitely  greater, 
and  it  is  provided  with  an  available 
harbour  at  each  end:  Acre  is 
already  built  at  the  one  extremitr, 
and  by  making  the  exit  at  Akaban, 
the  intricate  and  dangerous  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  will  ue 
avoided.  We  will  not,  however, 
discuss  the  subject  farther  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  trust  some  abler  pen 
may  be  induced  to  devote  a  paper 
to  the  relative  importance  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  routes  proposed  by 
M.  Lesseps  and  the  Captain.  The 
question  merits  serious  considera- 
tion, and  requires  more  scientific 
and  commercial  knowledge  thsn  we 
profess  to  be  able  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  it. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to 
this  subject,  we  will  conclude  our 
paper  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  re- 
mai  ning  portion  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work 
chiefly  consists  in  a  Journal  of  a 
tour  in  Svria,  and  is,  like  the  first, 
enlivenea  with  sketches  from  the 
author's  pencil.  Having  gone  from 
Beyrout  to  Baalbec,  he  next  appears 
in  Jerusalem — a  point  to  whicn,  he 
aa^fs,  '  all  hurry,  and  where  disap- 
pointment awaits  them.'  Here  we 
must  at  once  join  issue  with  him, 
and  we  have  the  lees  difficulty  in 
doing  so,  as  his  subsequent  pages 
exhibit  the  cause  of  this  feeling  in 
his  own  breast.  He  found  a  mass  of 
superstitions  and  ridiculous  legends, 
for  which  nine  books  of  travels  out 
of  ten  might  have  prepared  him ; 
and  he  was  perplexea  in  nis  mind  as 
to  the  authenticitj  of  the  sites  of 
many  of  the  holy  places,  as  the  con- 
troversial works  on  the  subject  to 


which  he  refers  abundantly  prove. 
A  man  who  cannot  visit  Jerusalem 
with  pleasure,  unless  secured  from 
the  assaults  of  monkish  superstition, 
had  fur  better  stay  at  home;  and 
he  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
aught  less  than  a  sight  of  the  un- 
disputed position  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, had  better  follow  his  example. 
We  must  express  our  regret  at  find- 
ing the  Captain  wasting  both  his 
own  time  and  the  reader's  by  use- 
less dissertations  on  the  authenticity 
of  sites.  It  may  be  pardonable  in 
a  man  who,  lixe  Dr.  Hobinson, 
travels  with  almost  exclusively  a 
topographical  object;  and  even  in 
his  pages,  those  who  have  read  them 
as  carefully  as  we  have,  cannot  fail 
to  feel  misgivings  as  to  his  correct- 
ness, when  they  observe  the  vain 
self-satisfaction  with  which,  while 
assailing  the  authority  of  others  as 
doubtfiU,  he  so  freouently  gives  Ids 
own  opinion  as  inaisputable.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  as  lon^  as  pil- 
grimages are  made  to  the  Holy  City, 
priests  will  be  found  to  cater  for  the 
superstition  and  credulity  of  the  pil- 
grims ;  forming  as  it  does,  to  them, 
an  endless  topic  of  conversation,  and 
an  enduring  source  of  wealth.  They 
will  also  uphold  the  authenticity  of 
the  sites  of  many  sacred  places  on 
the  ground  of  tradition ;  and  we  feel 
indented  to  them  for  respecting 
tradition,  if  it  be  only  to  avoid 
making  Jerusalem  a  city  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  presumption  in  any 
one  to  pretend  to  fix  definitively  the 
exact  positions.  The  only  oDJect 
of  fixing  them  at  all,  is  to  assbt  in 
gathering  in  the  ideas  to  a  narticular 
association — for  it  is  to  be  noped  we 
do  not  fall  down  and  worship  stocks 
and  stones  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  un- 
profitable frame  of  mind  wherewith 
to  visit  the  Holy  City  than  that  of  a 
doubting  topographer,  who  is  eter- 
nally tbmking  whether  this  spot 
ought  to  be  that  spot,  and  that  spot 
this  spot,  instead  of  thanking  past 
generations  for  having  done  their 
best  to  ascertain  the  correct  situa- 
tions, and  building  a  temple  thereon 
to  assist  the  believer  in  concentrat- 
ing and  solemnizing  his  thoughts. 


*  An  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh  i?emv,  Ka  409,  condeamB  all  the  propoaed 
canals  as  visionary.  What  portion  of  the  ai|puneBta  oontained  tlicnui  are  jvsi  «r 
oot»  we  win  not  preeome  to  decide.  On  many pointawe  agree^  on  others  we  diflsr. 
Those  interested  in  the  qaestioD  will  do  well  to  ider  to  the  nnaaber. 
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So  satisfied  are  we  of  the  tmth  of 
our  observations,  that  ^e  onlj 
farther  allude  to  the  Captain  and  his 
controversy,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commending him  to  leave  his  topo- 
graphical doubts  behind  him,  and  to 
revisit  Mount  Zion  clothed  in  a 
little  tunic  of  innocent  credulity,  in 
irhieh  case  we  will  insure  him 
against  disappointment. 

The  author,  having  finished  his 
observations  at  Jeru^em,  returns 
to  Beyrout  to  organize  a  trip  into 
Oihcia,  which  lays  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  tourists.  The  arrangements 
completed,  we  soon  find  him  in  the 
hills  of  Lebanon,  and  ere  long  in 
that  'fix'  so  common  to  travellers 
in  the  East,  viz.,  overburdened  with 
expensive  civility.  The  Maronite 
chief  or  prince  insists,  to  his  great 
annoyance,  upon  his  becoming  his 
guest,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  the 
Captain  would  turn  out  a  Lord 
Bountiful  in  disguise  ;  but  a 
'backsheesh'  of  one  dollar  to  the 
aervant  dispelled  the  hallucination. 
The  Maronite  prince  'spoke  with 
pride  of  having  served  in  the  cam- 
paign with  Sir  C.  Napier;  taking 
care  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 

frincipal  share  in  the  conduct  of  it.' 
'rom  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear 
that  in  one  art  at  least  he  had 
profited  by  the  Admiral's  society. 
J*ollowing  the  Captain  over  the  hills, 
we  at  last  find  him  at  the  village  of 
Akura,  gazing  at '  the  cedars,'  from 
which  he  is  separated  by  an  impass- 
able barrier  or  snow.  Having  oeen 
foiled  last  year  in  his  endeavours  to 
Tisit  them  by  arriving  two  days  too 
iate,  he  was  naturally  irate  at  find- 
ing this  year  he  was  two  weeks  too 
soon.  In  revenge  for  his  disap- 
pointment, although  admitting '  the 
manifestly  great  age  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors pomt  to  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  they  are  the  last  of  a 
primeval  forest,'  he  stirs  up  his 
topo^phical  bile,  and  says,  'The 
identity  is  at  best  questionable.' 
Descending  from  the  hiUs  he  visits 
Oebail,  furnishing  the  reader  with 
a  sketch  of  the  castle  and  port.  He 
thence  proceeds  to  Tripoli,  where  he 
meets  the  British  Yice-Consul,  of 
whom  he  pithily  observes :  '  He 
apologized,  as  Jkeis  said  to  do  to  all 
travellers,  for  not  being  able  to 
ahow  any  hospitality/ 

The    mountainous    country   be« 


tween  Trinoli  and  Latakia  being 
inhabited  by  lawless  bands  of  An- 
s^ufri,  who  levy  black  mail  on  tra- 
vellers— and  who  had  recently 
killed  some  Americans  who  fought 
for  their  rights  and  cents,~^ur 
author  was  constrained  to  prosecute 
his  journey  by  water.  He  visits 
the  island  of  Buad,  which  lies 
out  of  the  ordinary  route  of  tra- 
vellers, and  enters  into  a  critical 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
port,  from  which  it  is  dearljr  proved 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Continuing  his  journey, 
he  iias  a  dispute  with  tne  £ais,  who 
exhibits  such  a  rebellious  and  pira- 
tical disposition,  that  arms  and 
numerical  superiority  constituted 
his  only  safety :  a  fact  from  which 
we  learn  how  lamentably  the  ma- 
jest]^  of  the  law  has  fallen  since  the 
Christian  powers  wrested  the  ooun- 

Sf  from  the  vigorous  rule  of  old 
ohammed  Ali.  He  succeeds,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  Latakia  in  safety, 
where  he  finds  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  and  a  Church  of  England  mis- 
sionary, discussing  religion  with 
some  Anssiri  chiefs.  He  plunges 
into  an  examination  of  old  ruins,  &c., 
and  then,  enlivening  the  chapter 
with  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  cos- 
tume of  Madame  Elias— alias  Mrs. 
Cbnsul, — ^he  hurries  rapidly  on- 
ward to  the  Orontes,  nutting  upat 
the  house  of  his  old  friend  J>r. 
Yates,  at  Swcdiah ;  and  visiting  the 
beautiful  horticultural  garden  of  the 
late  Mr.  Barker,  formerly  Consnl- 
General  in  Egypt,  and  recently 
Consul  at  Aleppo ;  thence  he  visits 
the  bay  of  Antioch,  surveys  the  old 
port  of  Seleuoia,  pointing  out  its 
advantages  as  an  Eastern  emporium ; 
travels  onwards  by  the  famous  pass 
of  Bailan,  down  to  Iskanderoun, 
and  thence  once  more  to  JBeyrout, 
where  he  finishes  his  Eastern  travel, 
winding  up  his  second  volume  with 
a  chapter  of  aneroid  elevations, 
and  a  hundred  pages  of  scientific 
appendices. 

Having  now  conveyed  as  correct 
an  impression  of  the  author's  work 
as  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a 
Beview  permit,  we  beg  to  recom* 
mend  these  volumes  to  the  atten- 
tion of  eur  readers,  assuring  them 
that  where  they  do  not  find  subject 
for  amusement,  tiiev  will  find 
matter  worthy  of  reflection;   and 
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^imtains  of  the  sacred  Jordan. 
Bat  the  question  arises — can  these 
things  be  r  We  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  assert  either  their  possibility 
or— which  in  these  days  is  the  most 
important  point — ^to  answer  the 
question,  will  the  spec,  pay  P  Of  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  or  of 
the  ^eat  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
it,  if  completed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  puny  canal  which  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  through  to  Suez, 
sinks  into  insignificance  before  it. 
The  advantages  both  to  commerce 
and  civilization  are  infinitely  greater, 
and  it  is  provided  with  an  available 
harbour  at  each  end:  Acre  is 
already  built  at  the  one  extremity* 
and  by  making  the  exit  at  Akaban, 
the  intricate  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  will  he 
avoided.  We  will  not,  however, 
discuss  the  subject  farther  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  trust  some  abler  pen 
may  be  induced  to  devote  a  paper 
to  the  relative  importance  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  routes  proposed  by 
M.  Lesseps  and  the  Captain.  The 
question  merits  serious  considera- 
tion, and  requires  more  scientific 
and  commercial  knowledge  than  we 
profess  to  be  able  to  bnng  to  bear 
upon  it. 

Having  deyoted  so  much  space  to 
this  subject,  we  will  conclude  our 
pa^er  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  re- 
mai  ning  portion  of  the  work  before  us.' 

The  second  volume  of  this  work 
chiefly  consists  in  a  Journal  of  a 
tour  in  Syria,  and  is,  like  the  first, 
enlivened  with  sketches  from  the 
author*s  pencil.  Having  gone  from 
Beyrout  to  Baalbec,  he  next  appears 
in  Jerusalem — a  point  to  which,  he 
sa^s,  '  all  hurry,  and  where  disap- 
pointment awaits  them.*  Here  we 
must  at  once  join  issue  with  him, 
and  we  have  the  less  difficulty  in 
doin^  so,  as  his  subsequent  pages 
exhibit  the  cause  of  this  feeling  in 
his  own  breast.  He  foimd  a  mass  of 
superstitions  and  ridiculous  legends, 
for  which  nine  books  of  travels  out 
of  ten  might  have  prepared  him ; 
and  he  was  perplexed  in  nis  mind  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  sites  of 
many  of  the  holy  places,  as  the  con- 
troversial  works  on  the  subject  to 


which  he  refers  abundantly  prove. 
A  man  who  cannot  visit  Jerusalem 
with  pleasure,  unless  secured  from 
the  assaults  of  monkish  superstition^ 
had  fur  better  stay  at  home;  and 
he  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
aught  less  than  a  sight  of  the  un- 
disputed position  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, haa  better  follow  his  example. 
We  must  express  our  regret  at  find- 
ing the  Captain  wasting  both  his 
own  time  and  the  reader's  by  use- 
less dissertations  on  the  authenticity 
of  sites.  It  may  be  pardonable  in 
a  man  who,  luce  Dr.  Bobinson^ 
travels  with  almost  exclusively  a 
topographical  object;  and  even  in 
his  pages,  those  who  have  read  them 
as  carefully  as  we  have,  cannot  fail 
to  feel  misgivings  as  to  his  correct- 
ness, when  they  observe  the  vain 
self-satisfaction  with  which,  while 
assail ine  the  authority  of  others  as 
doubtfiu,  he  so  frequently  gives  his 
own  opinion  as  inoisputable.  The 
siinple  fact  is,  that  as  lonj^  as  pil- 
grimages are  made  to  the  l^ly  City, 
priests  will  be  found  to  cater  for  the 
superstition  and  credulity  of  the  pil- 
grims ;  forming  as  it  does,  to  them, 
an  endless  topic  of  conversation,  and 
an  enduring  source  of  wealth.  They 
will  also  uphold  the  authenticity  of 
the  sites  of  many  sacred  places  on 
the  ground  of  tradition ;  and  we  feel 
indebted  to  them  for  respecting 
tradition,  if  it  be  only  to  avoid 
making  Jerusalem  a  city  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  presumption  in  any 
one  to  pretend  to  fix  definitively  the 
exact  positions.  The  only  oDJect 
of  fixing  them  at  all,  is  to  assist  in 
gathering  in  the  ideas  to  anarticular 
association — for  it  is  to  be  noped  we 
do  not  fall  down  and  worship  stocks 
and  stones  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  un- 
profitable frame  of  mind  wherewith 
to  visit  the  Holy  City  than  that  of  a 
doubting^  topographer,  who  is  eter- 
nally thinking  whether  this  spot 
ought  to  be  that  spot,  and  that  spot 
this  spot,  instead  of  thanking  past 
generations  for  having  done  tneir 
best  to  ascertain  the  correct  situa- 
tions, and  building  a  temple  thereon 
to  assist  the  believer  in  concentrat- 
ing and  solemnizing  his  thoughts. 


*  An  able  article  in  the  Edinbwpk  Review,  No.  909,  condemns  all  the  propoeed 
CAQals  as  visionary.  What  portion  of  the  arguments  oontained  therein  are  just  or 
not^  we  will  not  presume  to  decide.  On  many  points  we  agree,  on  others  we  difibr. 
Tfaof§  intereeted  in  the  qnestion  will  do  weilto  rafier  to  the  number. 
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fintiliar,  filled  the  air,  and  we  Una 

■QMOFriwd;—* 

Tbey  Bcnddcd  on  the  wings  of  ibs 
wUriwind  over  the  plsm — ^hvge  yellow 
"  tfki,  with   lo%  lraid%   horiaoiite% 

It  hmtHommrdM,  in  the  fom  of  alonds-; 

1  on  Bieee  than  one  «ooeeion  eemeh 
were  ovarthrown  by  them.  It  required 
little  stretch  of  fancy  to  enter  into  the 
Arab's  supentitkm.  These  said  oolamns 
JUS  supposed  to  be  ^nii  of  Ihe  wastes 
which  cannot  be  caught — &  notion 
arising  from  the  fitful  movements  of  the 
wind-eddy  that  raises  them — and  as 
Ifaey  advance,  the  pious  Moslem  stretches 
out  fais  finger,  ezdahnmg,  'Iron!  O 
thou  ill-omened  one/  * 

Such  a  climate  and  atmoaphere 
naturany  lead  onr  author  toremaritB 
en  thirst,  and  we  find  his  experience 
«m  an  important  point  thus  recorded 
in  a  foot-note : — 

The  Eastern  Arabs  allay  the  torments 
Of  thint  by  a  spoonful  of  cfauified  butter, 
carried  on  jouraeys  in  a  leathern  bottle. 
Bvery  BuropesB  tcsTelier  has 
vsoipe  of  his  own.  One 
aMMhet^haUy  or  asnafl  stone, 
smears  his  legs  with  butter.  Another  eats 
a  cmst  of  d^  brsad,  which  exacerbates 
the  torments,  and  afterwards  brings 
relief.  A  fourth  throws  water  over  his 
boe  and  hands,  or  his  l^gs  and  feet ; 
a  fifth  smokes^  and  a  sixth  turns  his 
doraal  reigion  (raising  his  ooat-tails)  to 
the  fire.*  I  have  alwi^  found  that  the 
only  WMT  is  to  be  patient  and  not  to 
talk.  The  more  you  drink  the  mora 
you  require  to  drink — water  or  strong 
waters.  But  after  the  first  two  hours* 
yon  have  ■isctsreii  the  over- 
«f  thint^  and  thsa  la 


IS 


The  recollection  of  a  certain  bottle 
of  -peat  which,  for  want  of  water, 
we  once  drank  under  a  midday 
8yrian  aon,  in  our  younger  dava, 
and  for  which  weauffered  naina  that 
Vaffle  deecriptk>&,  induced  our  fel- 
iow*tnreUer,  the  late  amiafale  and 
lamented  Sir  £.  Inglia,  to  reeon- 
awnd  «a  to  follow  the  came  comae 
9m  that  adroeated  by  Mr.  Burioii, 
«ad  of  the  advantage  of  eo  doin^;  we 
can  epeak  from  some  little  experience 
of  desert  life  thus  dearly  oonght. 


Our  trayenar,  boirever,  found  oHmt 
^ffioukies  beaidea  thiret.  At  a 
Tillage  called  £1  Sufayna,  ^ey  kA 
in  with  tlie  Baf^dad  caravan,  con* 
aiating  ef  whmA  aooo  persons. 
ficwroely  was  the  tent  of  our  pfl- 
^rim  pitehed,  when  a  diatant  pattev- 
ng  of  muaketry  and  tapprag  of 
keme-drums  annevneed  a  quwrrd 
Iwtwoen  iAne  two  caravans  as  im 
Ipreoedenee;  a  puipaoous  finding 
which,  despite  of  uienr  email  WBLwhet, 
they  manfuUy  Jcept  <Hp.  Soom  idea 
cf  the  pleaaures  of  a  aa^^t  manh 
sny  i>e«tliend  fram  tke  fiotiowiag 
gwpliic  deaetiptioa  ?— 

Darkness  fell  upon  us  like  a  psll. 
The  cameh  tripped  and  stumbled, 
tossiqg  their  fitters  tike  cook-boats  in  a 
diort  sea;  at  times  the  sbugdufs  were 
wall  nigh  torn  off  their  backs.  Wbea 
we  came  to  a  ridge  worsn  than  usual,  old 
Masud  (the  cainsl  shayk)  would  seine 
my  earners  halter,  and  aooompanied  by 
his  son  and  nephew  bearing  fights,  en- 
couraged the  animab  with  gesture  and 
voice.  7t  was  a  strange  wild  scene. 
The  bfausk  basaltic  field  was  dotted  wHh 
the  huge  and  doubtful  Ibrms  of  spongy- 
footed  camels  with  silent  tread,  looming 
like  pbantoms  in  the  midnight  air; 
the  hot  wind  moaned,  and  whiried  from 
the  torches  sheets  of  flame  and  fie^ 
smoke,  whilst  ever  and  anon  a  swift- 
travelling  takbtrawan,  drawn  by  mule^ 
and  surrounded  by  runners  bearing 
gigantic  mashals,*!'  mrew  a  passing  glow 
of  red  light  upon  the  dark  road  and 
dusky  mi3titude,  &o. 

The  tenth  day  brought  tham  to 
£1  Zarihah,  twenty 4hree  miles  dia- 
tant finMU  Meoca.  This  ia  tW 
appointed  place  for  £1  Ihrnm  (a»> 
Burning  the  pilgrim  garb) ;  head* 
had  to  be  ahaved,  nuls  cut,  mus* 
tachioB  trimmed ;  then  followed  the 
l>ath  and  parfuae,  and  finally  the 
garb,  conaieting  of  two  new  cotton, 
obths,  aix  feet  long  by  thaeee  and  m 
half  broad,  white,  witn  narrow  red 
•tripee  and  fringes;  keada  haw, 
and  nothing  allowed  on  the  mstep. 
Thus  purified  and  prepared,  faeea 
ware  turned  to  Mjeooah*  prayen 
aMde,and  reeoiutiou  Ibrmea.  The 
and    zeatriotionB    aav 


*  An  old  Eastern  has  often  told  us,  that  anumg  oertain  tribes  with  whoa  he 
trevelle(^  a  very  common  and  successful  method  of  obtaining  relief,  when  oppressed 
by  fatigue  or  thirst,  is  to  sit  close  round  a  fire,  with  both  rnnss  elevated  and  ea- 
tended,  over  which  they  gather  up  their  loose  and  solitary  robe;  a  practiee  firsoi 
which  he  frequently  experienced  the  greatest  oomfoit. 

f  A  mashal  is  an  open-sided  o^inder  of  iron,  with  a  long  handle,  and  in  whidh 
the  torch  is  carried. 
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immeroiis,  and  the  pilgrim  wHo  ii 
caught  offending  is  compelled  to 
sacrifice  a  sheep,  of  which  he  is  not 
allowed  to  partake.  The  following 
morning  they  resumed  their  march, 
but  thoujrh  so  near  their  journey's 
end,  their  troubles  were  not  oyer. 
The  road  lay  through  a  gorge  flanked 
with  precipitous  nills.  A  damp 
saemea  to  fidl  on  their  spirits; 
Toioes  were  hushed.  Let  our  hajj 
eoq>lain  the  reason  :— 

While  stUl  speeuUttng  upon  the 
cause  of  this  pheDomenon,  it  became 
apparent  A  small  curl  of  smoke,  like 
a  lad/i  ringlet,  on  the  tttmoiit  of  the 
right-hand  predpioe,  oaaght  my  ^e, 
and  sirooltaneouily  with  the  echoing 
crack  of  the  matchlock,  a  high-trotting 
dromedary  in  front  of  me  rolled  over 
upon  the  land — a  bullet  had  split  his 
hearty  throwing  his  rider  a  jroodly 
somerset  of  five  or  six  yards.  Ensued 
terrible  confusion.  Women  screamed, 
children  shrieked,  and  men  ▼ociferated, 
each  one  striving  with  might  and  main 
to  uige  his  animal  out  of  the  place  of 
death.  But  the  road  being  narrow,  they 
only  managed  to  jam  the  vehicles  in  a 
solid  immovable  mass.  At  every  match* 
lock  shot  a  shudder  ran  through  the 
huge  body,  as  when  the  surgeon's  x^dpel 
touches  some  more  sensitive  nerve.  The 
irregular  horsemen,  perfeotlv  useless^ 
galloped  up  and  down  over  the  stones, 
shouting  to  and  orderinff  one  another. 
The  Pacha  of  the  army  nad  his  carpet 
spread  at  the  foot  of  the  left  hand  pre- 
opioe,  and  debated  over  his  pipe  with 
th(B  officers  what  ought  to  oe  done. 
No  good  genius  whispered,  '  Grown  the 
heights.'  Then  it  was  that  the  condnct 
ef  the  Wahsbbis  found  favour  in  my 
eyes.    They  came   up  galloping  their 

Tomnts  less  vapid,  and  leas  rash. 


with  their  elf-locks  tossing  in  the  wind, 
and  their  flaring  matches  casting  a 
hirid  hght  over  their  features.  Taking 
up  a  position,  one  body  b^gan  to  fire 
upon  the  Utaybah  robbers,  whilst  two 
or  three  hundrvd  dismounting,  swarmed 
m>  the  hill  under  the  guiduice  of  the 
SherifZayd. 

The  robbers  fled;  what  lives 
imjre  lost  was  not  ascertained,  bat 
evidently  no  small  numbor.  Danger 
OTer,  the  forced  halt  became  a  flighty 
and  a  scene  of  ridiculous  confusion 
followed ;  gradually,  order  was  re- 
stored. On  nearing  the  ciiTt  the 
Sherif  of  Meocah  paned,  his  dignity 
*-"--  overshadowed  by  the  royal 
^m  of  the  East — the  umbrella — 


of  large  dimension,  and  made  of 
green  satin;  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  larjB^e  cavalcade.  The  caravan 
halted  m  the  evening,  and  about 
one  A.M.  resumed  its  mio^,  reaching 
Meccah  early  upon  Sunday  morning* 
the  nth  September,  which  day  the 
pilgrims  dedicated  to  repose,  pre- 
vious to  entering  upon  their  round 
of  sacred  duties. 

The  account  which  Mr.  Burton 
gives  of  his  journey  is  bisected  by 
a  chapter  on  Arab  races,  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  physiologists,  but 
written  in  so  hai>py  a  style  as  to 
make  it  highly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  whom  wo  recommend 
not  to  be  deterred  by  a  plateful  of 
heads  from  the  author's  pencil,  and 
among  which  it  is  difiicult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  hideous.  He  also 
furnishes  a  sketch  of  a  Bedouin  girl« 
warning  the  reader  at  the  same 
time,  that  such  beauty  must  not  be 
anticipated  by  the  traveller.  If  she 
is  to  oe  taken  as  the  Clarissa  of 
her  raoe,  Lovelaces  may  well  be 
scarce.  Of  the  fair  sex  in  the  Hijaa, 
he  says : — 

Her  eyes  are  fierce,  her  features  hanh, 
and  her  face  haggard  ;  like  all  people  of 
the  south,  she  soon  fades,  and  in  old  age 
her  appearance  is  tnilpr  wiich-ltke. 
'Withered  crones  abound  m  the  camps, 
where  old  men  are  seldom  seen.  The 
sword  and  the  sun  are  fatal  to 

*  A  green  old  ago,  unconscious  of  dn^y.' 

He  thus  sums  up  the  description 
of  the  men. 

The  Bedouins  of  El  HJjas  are  short 
men,  about  the  height  of  the  Indians 
near  Bombay,  but  weighing  on  an 
average  a  stone  more.  As  usual,  ia 
this  stage  of  society,  stature  varies  little, 
you  rarely  see  a  giant,  and  scarcely  ever 
see  a  dwsxf.  Deformity  is  checked  by  the 
Spartan  restraint  upon  popuUtion,  and  no 
weaklvinfiuit  can  bve  through  a  Bedouin 
Ufa.  The  figure,  though  spare,  is  square^ 
and  well  knit ;  fhfaiess  of  limb  never  a^ 
pean  but  about  sprin|^  when  mibc 
aboonds.  I  haveseen  two  or  three  mne- 
oular  figures,  but  uevto'  a  &t  man.  The 
neck  is  nnewy,  the  chest  broad,  the 
flank  thin,  and  the  stomach  in-drawn ; 
the  legs,  though  fleshlees,  are  well  made^ 
especially  when  the  knee  and  ankle  are 
not  bowed  by  too  early  ridmg.  The 
shins  seldom  bend  to  the  front,  as  in  the 
African  race.  The  arms  are  thin,  with 
muscles  like  whip-cotd ;  and  the  hands 
and  fiset  are,  in  point  of  sise  and  deli* 
cacy,  a  link  between  Europe  and  India. 
As  in  the  Celt»  the  Arab  thumb  is  re- 
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maricably  long,  exUnding  almost  to  the 
fini  joint  of  the  index,  which,  with  iti 
eMj  rotation,  makes  it  a  perfect  pre- 
hensile instnmient;  the  palm  also  is 
fleshless,  small-boned,  and  eUsUc.  With 
his  small  actiYe  figure,  it  is  not  stranee 
that  the  wildest  Bedouin's  gait  shomd 
be  pleasing;  he  neither  unfits  himsdf 
for  walking,  nor  distorts  his  ankles  by 
turning  out  his  toM^  according  to  the 
farcical  rule  of  fiishion ;  and  his  shoulders 
are  not  dressed  like  a  drill  seijeant's,  to 
throw  all  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
heels.  Yet  there  is  no  slouch  in  his 
walk,  it  is  light  and  springy,  and  em 
only  in  one  pointy  sometimes  becoming 
a  kind  of  strut.    Such  is  the  Bedouin, 

and  such  he  has  been  for  ages. 

Their  manners  are  free  and  simple  :  vul- 
garity and  affectation,  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment,  are  weeds  of  civilized 
growth  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 

desert The   valour   of  the 

Bedouin  is  fitful  and  uncertain.  Savages 
and  semi- barbarous  nations  an  always 
cautious,  because  they  have  nothing 
valuable  but  their  lives  and  limbs. 

He  vindicates  the  songB  of  Antar 
from  the  want  of  chiyalroTis  feeling 
attributed  to  them  by  the  late  and 
lamented  author  of  ^0  Crescent  and 
ike  Cross.  In  proof  of  his  favour- 
able judgment,  he  quotes  sudi 
sayings  as  the  following:  'Mercy, 
my  lord,  is  the  noblest  quality  of 
the  noble.'  '  It  is  the  most  ignomi- 
nious of  deeds  to  take  free-bom 
women  prisoners.'  'Bear  not 
malice,  O  Shibub!  for  of  malice 
good  never  came.'  He  appeals  to 
the  reader,  whether  there  be  no  true 
greatness  in  the  following  sentiments. 
'  Birth  is  the  boast  of  &e  faineant ; 
noble  is  the  youth  who  beareth  every 
ill,  who  clotheth  himself  in  mad 
during  £he  noontide  heat,  and  who 
wandereth  through  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  night.'  He  then  asks, 'Why 
does  the  knight  of  knights  love  Iblar ' 
Because  'she  is  blooming  as  the 
•un  at  dawn,  with  hair  bli^k  as  the 
midnight  shades,  with  paradise  in 
Her  eye,  her  bosom  an  enchantment, 
and  a  form  wavering  like  the  tama- 
risk when  the  soft  wind  blows  from 
the  hills  of  Nejd.'  Descending 
from  poetry,  he  throws  dirt,  in  hum- 
ble prose  at  the  Arabs  of  the  towns ; 
but  of  the  children  of  the  desert, 
he  ssys, '  Your  guide  will  protect 
you  with  blade  and  spear,  even 
against  his  kindred,  and  ne  expects 
you  to  do  the  same  for  him.'  '  You 
may  giye  a  man  the  lie,  but  yoa 


must  lose  no  time  in  baring  yoor 
sword.'  The  local  memory  wnieh 
they  possess,  he  asserts  to  be  won- 
denui,  but  their  power  of  tracking^— - 
as  Jonathan  would  say — 'whips 
creation.'  Let  us  quote  the  Pilgrim's 
words — 'Such  is  their  instinct  in 
the  art  of  Asar,  or  tracking,  that 
it  is  popularly  said  of  the  Zubayd 
clan,  which  lives  between  Mecesh 
and  El  Medinah,  a  man  will  lose  a 
she  camel  and  Imow  her  four  year 
old  colt  by  its  foot.'  Such  wonder- 
ful power  of  identifying  totally 
eclipses  that  of  poor  Paddy,  who 
recognised  a  rock,  after  three  years 
absence,  by  the  gull  sitting  on  the 
top  of  it.  Enough  of  the  Arab; 
our  paper  warns  us  we  must  hasten 
back  to  the  Prophet's  shrine,  and  to 
our  haij,  who  is  lodging  at  his  ser- 
vant Mohammed's  house  in  Meccah. 
The  city  having  been  fully  des- 
cribed by  other  travellers,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton merely  reminds  the  reader  in  a 
foot  note,  that  it  dates  from  about 
A.D.  450;  contains  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  with  lodgings  for  about 
treble  that  number ;  its  site  is  a  wind- 
ing valley;  the  utmost  length  is  two 
mUes  and  a  half  from  the  Mab*d(ik 

S north)  to  the  southern  Mount 
Fiaad ;  the  extreme  breadth  is  three 
Quarters  of  a  mile,  between  Abu 
[ubays  eastward—upon  whose  wes- 
tern slope  most  of  the  town  clusters 
— and  il^bel  Hindi,  westward  of  the 
city.  The  Maram,  or  sanctuary, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  and 
is  about  250  paces  lonj;  by  2 10  broad, 
and  entered  by  nineteen  ^tet. 
Bound  the  walls  inside  are  cloisters, 
supported  by  forests  of  columns, 
covered  in  at  the  top,  but  open  at 
the  side.  In  the  middle  of  the  open 
space  stands  the  Kaabah  —  also 
(»lled  Bait  Allah,  or  House  of  G^od ; 
and  on  the  south-east  comer  thereof 
the  Hajar  Aswad,  or  Black  Stone. 
These  are  the  two  principal  objects 
of  attraction  to  the  pilgrim.  The 
author,  paying  a  just  homage  to  the 
learned  Burcknardt,and  having  veri- 
fied his  accuracy,  extracts  from  his 
pages,  the  description  and  history 
of  these  Uliime  ThuU  of  a  hajj^s 
hopes.  We  there  find  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  legends,  the  Kaabah 
luubeen  built  and  rebuilt  ten  times, 
by   Allah,    aooo   years 


on 


before  the  creation  of  the  present 
earth,  at  a  period  when  the  firmi^ 
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Bmriom^  JPHfrmmfe  io  Maaeok, 


I^JUUVfiy 


ttbov6,  Hid 

tohMebadabBidmdiDfebmldaig 
of  it»  alK^  sfe  m  frture  penod,  Abn- 
hmk  snd  liis  hb.  The  kat  baild«r 
is  Mid  to  have  \mm  finja j  bin  Ym- 
mi;  tiie  genonl  of  tiie&fa^  Abd  el 
Helik.  in  the  yeur  of  the  Hegin  74. 
Ue  i^endaries  of  Ite  Bbd[^  Stone 
«pe  abo  equally  deaifoaa  of  eatab- 
liflhiaff  itTiailimdty.  amne  aaaertnc 
'that  waeo  AAdhniadeeoTeiiaiit  willi 
theaaniof  Adam,  on  theday  of  fealty, 
iie  placed  &e  paper  inaide  the  stone, 
<WMnee  it  is  snppoaed  it  will  eome 
fofth  atthe  day  ofjiidgnient,andhear 
-nitneas  to  all  who  ha;Te  tOMobed  it. 
Uoae  whose  minds  delight  in  wan- 
flenng  tfaxo'V)^  maaes  of  arohiteiy 
tele,  measiirem  enta,  and  oerenooies, 
will  find  a  rich  feaat  in  the  text; 
Jot  us  nther  behdd  the  daraig  pil- 
grim, elothed  in  appropriate  ^srb, 
entorinc  ^  aaaotnary,  ana  the 
Bait  AJkhatanding  before  him.  On 
■n  oooaaian  so  well  oslonlated  to 
onnts  in  his  breaat  tiie  meat  inteaae 
fMlings,  let  him  ^wak  for  hiraaeif ;— 

Then  at  hMt  it  la^,  the  boom  ef  tay 
long  and  waai  jr  yllgi  iiingSi  veahsiBi^  the 
phns  aad  hopas  of  maoy  and  laaay  a 
vaar.  The  minge  ibmuiib  of  £mcy 
mvastod  the  hage  0Rta£Uq«e  and  its 
jdbomy  pill  with  peculiar  charms. 
Tbaro  were  no  giant  uagmooii  of  hoar 
antiqnity,  as  in  Bgypt ;  no  remains  of 
naodnf  and  hannouioas  beaaty,  as  in 
Gnoceand  Italy ;  no  faacfaaric  goigeona- 
iHos,  as  ia  the  buildings  of  Inma.  Tat 
%ub  VMW  was  strange,  vmpw,  aad  now 
fcw  have  IooIdmI  vmb  tlM  uelnliwitsJ 
sfaihMl  I  VM^  tndy  say,  tlwt  of  aU 
tne  wofahip|MiB  who  elwig  wasung  to 
the  eoitain,  orwlio  pnMod  their  Mining 
hearti  to  the  atonet  aoae  felt  for  the 
T'"^'^*  a  deaper  amotion  tbaa  dad  the 
hiQ]  from  the  far  north.  It  waa  aa  if 
tiM  poetical  laganda  of  the  Asab  apolLe 
truth,  and  that  the  waving  winga  of 
angel%  not  the  sweet  breese  of  morning 
weie  agitating  and  swelling  the  bhok 
cevsrug  of  the  ahitne.  Bat,  to  eonfcaa 
liambliag  Snrth,  iheiia  was  the  high 
of  leligaoa 
of 


vp  the 

J^ht     In  tha 


fisfrin^  allowed  oar  PilgruD  to 
tuipujaa  Ina  feelings  ai  ^efint  ai|^ 
t)f  tile  hopes  of  many  years  realiaed, 
allow  him  to  describe  the 
as  it  preaentod  ilsdf  at  night. 

Tbe  nwon,  now  approaching  the  lull, 
i^ppad  the  brow  of  Abu  Kubaya^*  aadlit 


eiwpt  wlnie  wie  moon* 
it  BLb  jeta  of  tSkwm  Cdling  upon  the 
darkast  marble.  It  formed  m  point 
of  vast  for  the  eye ;  the  Uttb  pagoda- 
like  bnildinffa  aad  domes  around  it,  with 
idl  their  gilding  and  fret*  work,  Taniabed. 
One  obiMt,  unique  in  uipearanoe,  atood 
in  view — ^Ihe  temple  of  the  one  Allah, 
ihe  God  of  Abraham,  of  Ishmael,  and  <^ 
his  posterity,  finblime  it  was,  and  ex- 
pieaslug  by  all  the  doqnenoe  of  faaoir 
the  grandeur  of  the  one  idea  wbam 
Titahaed  151  Idam,  and  flie  atamnem 
and  steadfastoan  of  ita  Totariea. 

Tlie  oval  pavement  round  the  Ksabah 
waa  crowded  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  mostly  dirided  into  parties 
which  h^owed  a  Mutawwif;  some 
walldng  staidly,  and  others  running, 
whilst  many  stood  m  groups  of  prayer* 
What  asoene  of  contrast !  Here  ata&ed 
the  Bedouin  upaman,  in  bar  long  black 
ffobe^  like  a  mm  a  ssige,  and  poppy- 
oaleuied  faoe-vsil,  piaenwil  te  Aow  tens 
fierosly  flaahing  orba.  There  an  Indian 
woman,  with  bar  aami-lkrtar  faatnrs^ 
aakedlv  hideous,  aad  her  thin  paren- 
thetioal  lege,  encaaed  in  wrinkled  tigfat^ 
hurried  round  the  fime.  Every  now  and 
^ea  a  eorpsSi  borne  npon  ita  wooden 
shdl,  ctreusled  the  shrine  by  means  of 
four  bsarais,  whom  other  Moslema,  aa 
ia  the  eastom,  eeoaaienally  ralieiwd. 
A  fswfairiikiBnedl^ukslaungedabaa^ 
looking  eoUaad  lupalsim,  as  theirwent 
Is.  In  one  pUee  a  fiMt  GalootU  '  KhH- 
mqgar'  atood,  with  turban  awiy  aad 
arma  a-kimbo,  eontemplatiag  the  view 
janntily,  aa  thoee  gantlemen'a  gentle- 
men wOl  do.  In  another,  aome  poar 
wretch,  with  arma  tbrown  on  high,  so 
tint  every  part  of  his  pemon  might 
tendi  the  Kaabah,  was  <£aging  to  the 
eartain,  aad  ashtiing  as  thoagfaUa  heart 


Our  ndomtoble  hsjj  was  not 
■otiflBed  with  the  extonor,  he  nraat 
•eeda  penetrato  into  tiie  interior— 
ft  teat  of  hia  diiyiiae  soffieient  to 
shake  the  moat  iron  nerves.  Hia 
oeecription  of  this  event  he  uaiiatca 
srith  tke  oool  indifferenoe  of  a  man 
to- whom  the  word  'fear*wns  niH 
known,  and  the  only  effect  of  n  di»> 
tant  aenee  of  danger  aeema  to  have 
been  a  jfeae. 

A  crowd  had  gafterad  round  tbe 
SMbah,  and  I  bad  «>  wish  to 
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4mj  SaptaBiber  mni*  At  tke  oiy  «f 
'  Open  a  rath  for  tlie  lugj  wlko  ironld 
•Bter  theAoufle,'  the  gutn  made  waj. 
Two  Bloat  Meccanoy  who  stood  below 
the  door,*  raised  me  in  their  aniu, 
whilst  a  third  drew  me  from  above  into 
the  buildii^.  At  the  entrance  I  was 
accosted  by  aeveiml  "<ft«^ftV,  dark-look- 
ing Meocans,  of  whom  the  lilarkest  and 
Bbunest  warn  a  jouth  of  the  Beni  Shaj- 
bah  family  («Hk>  keep  the  kejni  of  the 
boose),  the  tmesoMpiv  asw^of  kl  Hijas. 
He  held  in  his  band  the  hmga  alvor-gih 
padlock  of  the  Elaabab,  and  prasentfy 
taking  his  seat  upon  a  kind  of  wooden 
press  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the 
hall,  he  officially  inquired  my  name^ 
nation,  and  other  particulars.  The  re- 
plies were  satisfactory,  and  the  boy 
Mohammed  was  authoritatively  ordered 
to  conduct  me  round  the  building, 
and  recite  the  prsyen.  I  will  not 
demr  that,  lo6kmg  at  the  windowtess 
wallB,  the  oilctsis  at  the  door,  and  the 
erowd  beluw,^* 

Aad  the  place  deslli,  nniiiiilei  ing  wfao  I 

ny  iesliBgv  wave  «f  ihe  tr^jpedrat  de- 
scription ackaawladged  by  me  immor> 
tal  nephew  of  his  uncle  Pertz.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  mj  esErafoUy 
observing  the  soeoe  during  our  long 
prayaia,  and  makii^  a  rough  plan  with 
n  pencil  npon  my  white  Ibnm. 

It  18  OQ  old  aaying, '  Nothing  ride, 
noibing  have;'  but  Mr.  Barton 
might  daim  as  a  motto,  '  Who  nak, 
Jbave.' 

One  g£  the  pilgrim's  duties  is  to 
at;tend  the  oeremonies  of  Mount 
Arafat,  a  hill  rendered  sacrad  to 
them  by  a  legend,  which  states  that 
our  first  panmts  having  lost  their 
finmeval  puril^'  by  eating  wheats 
wave  oast  down  upon  earUi.  The' 
■erpent  descended  at  lapahan ;  the 
peMsock  atCabul  (what  finger  had 
06  in  the  pie  P) ;  fiatan  at  Bilbm ; 
Sve  at  Araiat ;  and  Adam  at  CJer- 
hm.  The  latter  wandering  over  the 
aaclh  in  searoh  of  his  wue,  at  laat 
fi»and  her  on  the  Mountain  of 
lAAW^f,  where  ahe  was  continually 
calling  upon  his  name ;  and  in  token 
of  recognition  the  Mount  was  ceiled 
Arafat.  It  was  during  this  pih^riai* 
■^  of  our  author  that  he  iorgot 
himself  in  a  manner  for  whieh  it  is 
vnin  to  ee^  eztennation.  The 
great  cTeat  of  the  day  waaa  sermouv 


liie  bniden  of  whieh  woifid  hspfv  ben 
fiill  of  inteveet  to  -tiie  vender ;  eaA 
where  is  oar  pilgrim  F  where  is  oiv 
hajj  of  iron  nerve  and  leeolute  wiffP 
where  the  eoieniific  tnvreller,  to 
whom  danger  and  jHnvation  ave 
wdoome,  ifonly  he  can  gatlter one 
new  fact  or  ideaP  Tropt^dcr  I  he 
is  daUying  with  an  Arab  Behlah, 
and  so  far  firem  atdmowledging  his 
error,  and  claiming  forgiveness  en 
the  gnraiid  <^  repentance,  he  dams 
the  reviewer'e  wrath,  and  the  een- 
•ore  of  the  pafohc,  by  revelling  in 
the  deeeriptiTe  charms  of  his  '  Fiir- 
tilk/ 


fihe  was  a  tall  girl,  about  eighteen 
years  old,  with  regular  features,  a  skin 
somawhat  citrsD-coloared,  but  soft  and 
clear,  symmetrical  eyebrows,  the  most 
beantifnl  eyes,  and  a  figaso  all  grace. 
There  was  no  head  tfapowa  ba&,  no 
atmightaned  neok,  no  fiat  ahottlder%  an 
toes  turned  out ;  in  i^ek,  no  dopant 
barbarisms,  but  the  sh^M  was  what 
the  Arabs  love — soft,  bending,  and  ss- 
laxed,  as  a  woman's  figure  should  be. 


Behold  the  -substitute  for  a 
mon !  behold  what  a  traveiler  of  inm, 
braes,  and  braine,  is  redueed  to,  by 
the  charm  of  a  transient  glance  at  a 
pair  of '  most  beautiful  eyes  V  The 
ladies,  it  is  true,  may  canoniae  him» 
but  what  will  his  patrons  of  the 
Boyal  Greograjahical  Society  UKrf 
The  onlv  excuse  we  can  suggest  nor 
him  is,  uat  there  was  dan^r  in  the 
fiirtation,  which  jpave  it  an  irreaist 
ible  attraction.  Let  os  hope  he  has 
aince  eeen  the  error  <^  his  ways,  mad. 
only  records  his  miedemeanovr  frea 
an  exaggerated  feeling  of  tmthfnU 
ness.  '  One  swallow  «oes  not  mtie 
a  eummer* — let  not  one  blot  deface 
the  hajj's  whc^  face. 

Our  limits  warn  us  we  muat  bring 
this  phper  to  a  elose,  and  we  Istt 
how  £»ebly*we  hareoeanswed  an^ 
idea  of  the  interest  whiaa  ef«fj 
reader  will  find  in  the  volnae  me 
hare  been  reviewmg.  We  could  hti^B 
dwelt  upon  ceremonies  and  snperati- 
tions  as  startling  as  Winking  Tnw 
gins,  Bleedinjg  Madonnas,  and  Holy 
Coals ;  we  might  have  touched  t^oa 
the  abeard  eemmeny  of '  fvlting'the 
Bevil  withatones,'  and  varione  other 
amusing  paaaa^es  most  4|pnaphioB% 
written ;  or  we  au^  hare' ecctraoM 


*  The  entrance  to  the  Kaahah  is  by  a  door  seven  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
Bailor's  impressioD  is  that  the  soil  around  has  been  worn  away  to  that  depth,  and 
Unt  the  entnneo  was  originaOy  on  a  level  with  the  court. 
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a  feast  for  the  geoj^pher,  the  eth- 
nblogbt,  and  the  historian.  So  full 
is  the  infonnation  his  Yolume  con* 
tains,  that  a  weekly  critic,  whose 
strictures  upon  Lieutenant  Burton's 
earlier  works  he  manfully  repelled, 
is  forced  to  declare, '  To  those  who 
wish  to  learn  details  which  Gihbon 
would  have  read  with  interest,  and 
Sale  with  rapture,  we  recommend 
the  topompnical  portion  of  the 
work.'  We  miffht  add  much  more, 
but  space  cries,  Halt ! 

Let  erery  class  of  reader,  then, 
rest   assured    that    in    the    hajj's 


Tolnmes,  he  will  find  many  pages  to 
amuse,  and  many  to  instruct ;  the 
former  written  in  a  most  lively  and 
attractive  style,  the  latter  in  lan- 
guage equally  clear  and  terse.  We 
take  leave  of  Lieutenant  Burton, 
sincerely  hoping  his  health  msj 
enable  him  to  reap  further  laurels 
in  the  field  of  scientific  travel;  a 
task  to  which  he  may  well  be  en- 
couraged by  a  conviction  that  the 
record  of  his  pilgrimage  will  be  en- 
rolled among  the  standard  works  of 
his  country. 

H.  A.    slm 


PBOTESTANTISM— ZWIN6LE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


SINCE  the  Founder  of  the  religion 
of  Christendom  bequeathea  to 
twelve  chosen  witnesses  the  sacred 
task  of  spreading  that  religion 
within  and  oeyond  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianitv  has  been  mariced  by  change 
and  nuctuation;  it  has  been  often 
checked,  often  brought  to  an  appa- 
rent stand-still ;  it  has  not  advanced 
with  even  pace;  sometimes  it  has 
crept,  sometimes  it  has  rushed ;  it  has 
haa  its  great  epochs,  and  each  epoch 
has  prcMuced  its  great  men.  The 
sreatest  of  these  epochs  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Beformation.  Protes- 
tantism may  well  be  called  the  revival 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  in  the  course  of 
time  it  has,  like  all  great  movements, 
degenerated,  or  rather  has  been  dis- 
op^ited  hj  certain  spurious  imit*- 
tionsusurpmg  its  name,  but  ignoring 
its  spirit,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
keep  alive  our  respect  for  the  great 
original,  by  remembering  from  time 
to  time  wnat  it  really  was ;  if  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  party  claiming 
the  exclusive  title  of  Protestant,  we 
shall  best  measure  their  claim  by 
dwellingon  the  lives  andactionsof  one 
or  other  of  the  acknowledged  Pro- 
testant worthies.  In  the  great  drama 
of  the  German  Beformation  one 
^ure  stands  forward  prominent 
Above  all  others — that  of  Martin 
Luther,  accompanied  by  his  gentle, 
melancholy,  ana  studiouscompanion, 
Melancthon.  In  Switzerland,  the 
same  work  was  effected,  not  so  much 
by  one  reforming  despot,  but  as  be- 
came the  genius  of  that  land  of  moun- 
tains ana  liberty — by  a  republic  of 


faithful  hearts,  such  as  Oswald  My- 
conius,  Leon  Juda,  Calvin.  StiU 
there  is  one  name  which  will  alwavs 
be  especially  associated  with  the 
Swiss  Beformation — a  name  which 
in  the  annals  of  Protestantism  ranks 
second  only  to  that  of  Luther — the 
name  of  Ulric  Zwingle. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1484, 
Europe  was  still  on  the  eve  of  great 
events;  some  of  those  destined  to 
play  important  parts  in  the  coming 
struggle,  such  as  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  and  Charles  V.  of  Austria, 
were  not  yet  bom ;  Luther,  an  infant 
of  seven  weeks  old,  lay  in  his  cradle 
at  Eisleben  ;  on  that  oay  in  a  remote 
Swiss  village,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, 3000  feet  above  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  at  Wildhaus,  a  place  so 
named  to  signify  its  wild  and  dreary 
solitude,  LUric  Zwingle,  the  thira 
son  of  his  parents,  was  bom.  His 
family  was  of  considerable  repute  in 
that  secluded  region ;  his  father  was 
UnHmtntnaii  of  the  commuuc ;  his 
uncle  dean  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Wesen.  But  reputation  in 
that  Swiss  valley  implied  rather  the 
reverence  felt  tor  a  patriarch,  than 
the  more  artificial  respect  paid  to 
an  aristocrat.  The  family  of  2  winkle 
were  not  exempt  from,  nor  superior 
to  the  pastoral  toils  which  occupied 
their  less  distinguished  neighbcmrs, 
and  Ulric,  one  of  a  large  family, 
with  seven  brothers  and  one  sister* 
grew  up  accustomed  to  the  labour, 
and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
mountam  boy.  It  is  often  found 
that  those  who  live  in  a  beautiful 
country  are  insensibly  of  the  privi* 
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lege  they  enjoy ;  it  was  not  so  with 
Zwingle ;  from  his  earliest  years  he 
loYed  and  admired  the  mountains 
amonff  which  he  lived.  So  loving, 
doubuess  he  derived  earljr  strengm 
from  that  dutifol  worship  of  nis 
mother  earth ;  doubtless  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  his  friend 
Oswald  Myoonius  said  of  him  in 
after  years,  that  from  that  early 
mountain  home,  'from  living  so 
near  to  Heaven,  he  had  caught 
something  of  a  divine  influence.* 

But  if  the  little  Ulric  showed  no 
impatience  of  his  pastoral  life,  his 
fatner  soon  perceived  that  the  boy 
was  capable  of  higher  things.  He 
took  him  to  Wesen,  where,  under 
the  fatherlike  care  of  his  unole,  the 
dean,  he  justified  the  expectations 
of  his  father,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  Bftle.  In  a  short 
lime  he  left  schoolmaster  and  school- 
fellows behind  him,  as  he  had 
done  at  Wesen,  and  in  i4py  was 
removed,  being  still  only  tnirteen 
years  old,  to  Berne.  At  fieme,  and 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  sent  to 
study  philosophy,  he  completed  his 
education.  In  1503,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  but  as  it  seems 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  too  deeply ;  had  too  far 
sophisticated  himself  ever  again  to 
rest  contented  with  the  simple  duties 
and  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life ;  and 
so,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  re- 
turned to  Bale,  entered  himself  at 
the  University  there,  took  his  degree 
soon  after  as  Master  of  Arts,  and 
then  deliberately  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology. 

This  study  produced  upon  him 
much  the  same  effect  as  it  appears 
to  have  done  upon  Luther.  Full  of 
human  feelings  and  affections,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  subtleties  so  much  prised 
and  disputed  were  of  vital  con- 
Be<]uence  to  man ;  of  a  very  strong 
religious  temperament,  he  found 
little  food  for  it  in  the  arid  theolosy 
of  the  schools ;  he  pronounced  tne 
study  to  be  a  loss  or  time.  At  the 
critical  moment,  when  he  came  to  this 
negative  conclusion,  he  received  a 
stiutling  positive  confirmation  of  it  in 
thepreachingof one  Thomas  Wittem- 
bach,  who  declared  openly,  to  the  bs« 
tonished  and  doubtless  shockedyouth 
of  BUc,  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  the  soholutio  theology  to  be 


abolished,  and  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Church  restored ;  that  '  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  one  oulv 
ransom  for  souls.'  Fired  by  this 
new  doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his 
own  previous  conviction,  Zwingle 
became,  in  t.<o6,  cure  of  Glaris,  a 
place  not  far  n*om  his  native  village 
of  Wildhaus. 

His  first  labours  were  far  other 
than  controversial.     Quarrelsome- 
ness has  always  been  charged  upon 
the  Swiss  as  the  discreditable  com- 
panion quality  of  their  \mc[ue8tioned 
courage.    At  the  beginmng  of  the 
sixteenth   century  this  disposition 
seemed  to  have  oecome  chronic  in 
the  blood.      Every  Swiss    was    a 
soldier,  ready,  not  to   defend  his 
country,  but  to  sell  his  sword  and 
his  courage  to  the  highest  bidder. 
War  was  the  national  trade  and  the 
national  vice.    It  was  as  a  patriot, 
no  less  than  as  a  Christian,  that 
Zwingle    deplored   this    evil:    he 
preached    against    it;     he    wrote 
against  it.     He  used  sarcasm  and 
exhortation,  poetry  and  prose.    In 
an    allegorical    poem    called    2^ 
Labyrinth,  he  compared  the    im- 
morality, and  especially  the  indul- 
gence of  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Swiss — ^their  lawless  love  of  war — 
to  the  fabled  '  Minotaur:'  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  were  by  this 
monster  destroyed  both  in  body  and 
soul:  where  was  the  Theseus  who 
should  deliver  his  country  from  so 
great  a  calamity  P    That  a  reformer 
was  wanted  lie  thus  began  to  feel 
himself,  and  allegorically  shadowed 
forth  to  others.      To  a  Christian 
minister  it  would  readily  occur  that 
the  weapons  of  this  new  Theseus 
must  not  be  carnal.    '  There  is  one 
cause' — so  he  concludes  his  poem, 
leaving  the  allegory  for  energetic 
exhortation — '  there  is  one  cause  of 
all   these   misfortunes.     No    man 
among  us  is  an  imitator  of  Jesus 
Christ.'    This,  then,  was  Zwingle'a 
first  idea  of  the  Beformation :  not 
to  match  doctrine  against  doctrine, 
theory  against  theory;   not  to  ex- 
change the  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men for   those   of  more   modem 
divines ;  but  to  oppose  morality  to 
immorality,  virtue  to  vice ;  to  con- 
front and  put  down  the  besetting 
sins  of  hii  countiymen;    and  for 
this  end  he  believed  that  Christiani^ 
was   the   only  means  —  and  this 
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ft  feiBt  for  the  geof^pher,  the  eth- 
nologist, and  the  historian.  So  full 
is  the  information  his  Tolome  con- 
tains, that  a  weekly  critic,  whose 
strictures  upon  Lieutenant  Burton's 
earlier  works  he  manfully  repelled, 
is  forced  to  declare, '  To  those  who 
wish  to  learn  details  which  Gibbon 
would  have  read  with  interest,  and 
Sale  with  rapture,  we  recommend 
the  topompnical  portion  of  the 
work.'  We  might  add  much  more, 
but  space  cries.  Halt ! 

Let  every  class  of  reader,  then, 
rest   assured    that   in    the    hajj's 


Tdnmes,  he  will  find  niftny  pages  to 
amuse,  and  many  to  instruct ;  the 
former  written  in  a  most  lively  and 
attractive  style,  the  latter  in  lan- 
guage equally  clear  and  terse.  We 
take  leave  of  Lieutenant  Burton, 
sincerely  hoping  his  health  m^ 
enable  nim  to  reap  further  laurels 
in  the  field  of  scientific  travel ;  a 
task  to  which  he  may  well  be  en- 
couraged by  a  conviction  that  the 
record  of  y s  pUgrimage  will  be  en- 
rolled  among  the  standard  works  of 
his  country. 

S.  A.  m.* 


PROTESTANTISM— ZWINGLE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


SINCE  the  Founder  of  the  reliffion 
of  Christendom  bequeathed  to 
twelve  chosen  witnesses  the  sacred 
task  of  spreading  that  rclision 
within  and  oeyond  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianitv  has  been  marked  by  change 
and  fluctuation;  it  has  been  often 
checked,  often  brought  to  an  appa- 
rent stand-still ;  it  has  not  advanced 
with  even  pace;  sometimes  it  has 
crept,  sometimes  it  has  rushed ;  it  has 
had  its  great  epochs,  and  each  epoch 
has  pKMuced  its  great  men.  The 
ffreatest  of  these  epochs  was  un- 
aoubtedly  the  Keformation.  Protes- 
tantism may  well  bo  called  the  revival 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  in  the  course  of 
time  it  has,  like  all  great  movements, 
degenerated,  or  rather  has  been  dis- 
or^ited  by  certain  spurious  imita- 
tions usurpmg  its  name,  but  ignoring 
its  spirit,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
keep  alive  our  respect  for  the  great 
original,  by  remembering  from  time 
to  time  what  it  really  was ;  if  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  pyty  claiming 
the  exdusive  title  of  Protestant,  we 
■hall  best  measure  their  claim  by 
dwellingon  the  lives  andactionsof  one 
or  other  of  the  acknowledged  Pro- 
testant worthies.  In  the  great  drama 
of  the  German  Beformation  one 
fiffure  stands  forward  prominent 
above  all  others — ^that  of  Martin 
Luther,  accompanied  by  his  gentle, 
melancholy,  anastudions  companion, 
Melancthon.  In  Switterland,  the 
same  work  was  effected,  not  so  much 
by  one  reforming  despot,  but  as  be- 
came the  seniusof  that  land  of  moun- 
tains ana  liberty — ^by  a  republic  of 


faithful  hearts,  such  as  Oswald  My- 
conius,  Leon  Juda,  Calvin.  Still 
there  is  one  name  which  will  always 
be  especially  associated  with  the 
Swiss  Beformation — a  name  which 
in  the  annals  of  Protestantism  ranks 
second  only  to  that  of  Luther — tlie 
name  of  Ulric  Zwingle. 

On  New  Tear^  Day,  1484, 
Europe  was  still  on  the  eve  of  great 
events;  some  of  those  destined  to 
play  important  parts  in  the  cominff 
struggle,  such  as  Henry  VIII.  m 
England  and  Charles  V.  of  Austria, 
were  not  yet  bom ;  Luther,  an  infant 
of  seven  weeks  old,  lay  in  his  cradle 
at  Eisleben ;  on  that  aay  in  a  remote 
Swiss  village,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, aooo  feet  above  the  Lake  of 
Zurich,  at  Wildhaus,  a  place  so 
named  to  signify  its  wild  and  dreary 
solitude,  Llric  Zwingle,  the  third 
son  of  his  parents,  was  bom.  His 
family  was  of  considerable  repute  in 
that  secluded  region ;  his  father  was 
landamman  of  the  commune ;  his 
uncle  dean  of  the  neighbouring 
townofWesen.  But  reputation  in 
that  Swiss  valley  implied  rather  the 
reverence  felt  for  a  patriarch,  than 
the  more  artificial  respect  paid  to 
an  aristocrat.  The  family  of  Zwingle 
were  not  exempt  from,  nor  superior 
to  the  pastoral  toils  which  occupied 
their  less  distinguished  neighbours, 
and  Ulric,  one  of  a  large  family, 
with  seven  brothers  and  one  sister, 
grew  up  aocostomed  to  the  laboor, 
and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a 
mountam  boy.  It  is  often  found 
that  those  who  live  in  a  beautiful 
country  are  insensible  of  the  privi* 
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lege  they  enjoy ;  it  was  not  bo  with 
Zwingle ;  from  his  earliest  years  he 
loved  and  admired  the  mountains 
amonff  which  he  lived.  So  loving, 
donbuess  he  derived  earljr  strength 
from  that  dutiful  worship  of  nis 
mother  earth ;  doubtless  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  his  friend 
Oswald  Myconius  said  of  him  in 
after  years,  that  from  that  early 
mountain  home,  'from  living  so 
near  to  Heaven,  he  had  caught 
something  of  a  divine  influence.' 

But  if  the  little  Ulric  showed  no 
impatience  of  his  pastoral  life,  his 
fatner  soon  perceived  that  the  boy 
was  capable  of  higher  things.  Ife 
took  htm  to  Wesen,  where,  under 
the  fatherlike  care  of  his  uncle,  the 
dean,  he  justified  the  expectations 
of  his  father,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  BAle.  In  a  short 
time  he  left  schoolmaster  and  school- 
fellows behind  him,  as  he  had 
done  at  Wesen,  and  in  I4py  was 
removed,  being  still  only  tnirteen 
years  old,  to  Berne.  At  Berne,  and 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  sent  to 
study  philosophy,  he  completed  his 
education.  In  1502,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  but  as  it  seems 
only  to  discover  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  too  deeply;  had  too  far 
soplusticated  himself  ever  again  to 
rest  contented  with  the  simple  duties 
and  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life;  and 
so,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  re- 
turned to  Bile,  entered  himself  at 
the  University  there,  took  his  degree 
soon  after  as  Master  of  Arts,  and 
then  deliberately  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  theology. 

This  study  produced  upon  him 
much  the  same  effect  as  it  appears 
to  have  done  upon  Luther.  Full  of 
human  feelings  and  affections,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  the  subtlenes  so  much  prized 
and  disputed  were  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  man ;  of  a  very  strong 
religious  temperament,  he  found 
little  food  for  it  in  the  arid  theology 
of  the  schools ;  he  pronounced  tne 
study  to  be  a  loss  or  time.  At  the 
critical  moment,  when  he  came  to  this 
negative  conclusion,  he  received  a 
stutling  positive  confirmation  of  it  in 
thepreachingof oneThoroas  Wittem- 
bach,  who  declared  openly,  to  the  as- 
tonished and  doubtless  shockedyouth 
of  BUe,  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  tiie  scholastic  theology  to  be 


abolished,  and  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  Church  restored ;  that  '  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  one  oiAj 
ransom  for  souLb.'  Fired  by  this 
new  doctrine,  so  accordant  with  his 
own  previous  conviction,  Zwingle 
became,  in  t.jo6,  cure  of  Olaris,  a 
place  not  far  from  his  native  village 
of  Wildhaus. 

His  first  labours  were  far  other 
than  controversial.     Quarrelsome- 
ness has  always  been  charged  upon 
the  Swiss  as  the  discreditable  com- 
panion quality  of  their  unquestioned 
courage.    At  the  beginnmg  of  the 
sixteenth  century  this  disposition 
seemed  to  have  oecome  chronic  in 
the  blood.      Every  Swiss    was    a 
soldier,  ready,  not  to  defend  his 
country,  but  to  seU  his  sword  and 
his  courage  to  the  highest  bidder. 
War  was  the  national  trade  and  the 
national  vice.    It  was  as  a  patriot, 
no  less  than  as  a  Christian,  that 
Zwingle    deplored    this    evil:    he 
preached    against    it;     he    wrote 
against  it.     He  used  sarcasm  and 
exhortation,  poetry  and  prose.    In 
an    allegorical    poem    called    The 
Lalfyrinth,  he  compared  the    im- 
morality, and  especially  the  indul- 
gence of  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Swiss — ^their  lawless  love  of  war — 
to  the  fabled  ' Minotaur:*  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  were  by  this 
monster  destroyeci  both  in  body  and 
soul :  where  was  the  Theseus  who 
should  deliver  his  country  from  so 
great  a  calamity  P    That  a  reformer 
was  wanted  he  thus  began  to  feel 
himself,  and  aUegorically  shadowed 
forth  to  others.      To  a  Christian 
minister  it  would  readily  occur  that 
the  weapons  of  this  new  Theseus 
must  not  be  carnal.    '  There  is  one 
cause' — BO  he  concludes  his  poem, 
leaving  the  allegory  for  energetic 
exhortation — '  there  is  one  cause  of 
all    these   misfortunes.      19^0    man 
among  us  is  an  imitator  of  Jesus 
Christ.'    This,  then,  was  Zwingle's 
first  idea  of  the  Beformation :  not 
to  match  doctrine  against  doctrine, 
theory  against  theory;   not  to  ex- 
change the  subtleties  of  the  school- 
men for   those   of  more   modem 
divines ;  but  to  oppose  morality  to 
immorality,  virtue  to  vice ;  to  con- 
front and  put  down  the  besetting 
sins  of  his  countrymen;    and  for 
thii  end  he  believed  that  Christian!^ 
was   the   only  means  —  and  this 
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Chfiatiinity,  not  Hm  rites  or  doc*^ 
tnusB  of  Uk0  Chnrch,  but  '  an  imi^ 
tKtion  of  JeamB  ChsiaL* 

ButZirinale*8  exhtfrtatioot  mwrniUd 
little  with  nie  eounuymeii  aounet 
their  pMsioa  for  war  and  the  bribea 
and  entreatiea  of  Bome.  The  war 
between  Ennce  and  the  Pkpacj  waa 
at  itR  height,  and  the  membera  of 
the  Swiia  Confederaoj'  were  temntod 
in  151a  to  daacend  again  from  their 
noontaina  to  the  {uaina  of  Italy 
to  fight  the  canae  of  Grod  and 
the  C^uroh.  The  entire  commune 
o£  Crlaria  marched  to  the  war,  ita 
laadamman  and  oaat^w  at  the  head ; 
if  Zwingle  ooiud  not  avert  the 
expedition,  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  aooompaay  it.  The  reaolt 
of  the  campaign  waa  to  the 
Swisa  viotoiT  —  a  fresh  impulae 
to  their  warlike  propensities;  the 
result  to  Zwingle  was  a  detennina* 
tion  more  important,  peoehaps,  to 
Switzerland  and  to  Europe  than  the 
victories  of  his  companions — he  re- 
oohred  to  learn  Greet:. 

He  had  been  in  Italy;  ha  had 
looked  more  closely  upon  the  reality 
of  the  Papacy ;  heliad  beard  the  great 
sin  of  his  countrymen  encouraged 
hj  those  who  called  themselyes  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  he  had  seen 
his  country's  fields  abandoned,  his 
countrymen  not  slain  merely,  but 
debased^  brutaliaed*  given  up' to  all 
licence  and  shamelessness  by  long 
habita  of  mercenary  warfare,  ana 
this  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
Church ;  and  the  end  of  it  all  waa 
Ihat  he  would  learn  Greek.  The 
importance  of  this  study  he  himself 
always  estimated  as  nothing  less 
than  vital.  When  taunted  in  afler 
years  with  being  a  Lutheran,  his 
reply  was  that  he  studied  Greek 
before  he  had  heard  of  Luther. 

Scarcely  less  important,  perhaps, 
was  the  auiet  time,  those  two  years 
during  wnich,  at  Glaris,  and  in  com* 
mmy  with  the  great  Brasmns  at 
Bdle,  he  pursued  his  studies.  He 
became  well  acquainted  with  and 
deeply  attached  to  the  ancient 
aathoTB ;  ao  muoh  ao»  that  his  fond* 
nesa  for  them,  no  less  than  his  love 
of  muaic,  was  made  matter  of  re* 
proach  to  him  by  some  of  his 
religious  firiends.  But  those  who 
honour  Zwingle^  not  aa  a  good 
Ptoteataat,  but  aa  a  noble  man, 
wiU  find  no  impiety  in  his  reply  to 


one  of  theee  objeetiooa,  that '  FlaAo 
had  surehr  drank  at  the  divine 
source.*  They  will  think  that,  in 
interchanging  hia  biblieai  studiea 
with  that  of  Cicero*  of  Demoatheaea, 
of  Thucydidee^  of  Pindar,  of  Homer, 
in  laying  up  in  hia  treaause-honso 
things  new  and  old,  he  imitated  the 
evampte  rather  than  violated  the 
pnoepts  of  bis  great  Master. 

There  is  always  something  faaei* 
naiing  to  the  imagination,  no  leas 
than  instractive  to  the  heart,  in 
dwelling  upon  that  aeason  of  tran* 
quillity  which  with  so  many  great 
men  has  preceded  a  life  ot  enlecw 
prise— the  peaceful  seed-time  when, 
the  harvest  of  future  action  haa  been 
sown  in  quiet  reflection.  This  two 
years'  interval  in  Zwingle's  life— 
during  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  his  dear  friend  aadbiographer, 
the  Melanelhon  of  the  Swiss  Mfor^ 
matioB,  Oswald  Myooniua*~waa  in 
fireqnent  conununication  with  Eras* 
mus.  the  man  of  the  moat  cultivated 
intellect  of  the  age — in  daily  inter* 
coune  with  the  great  maatera  of 
ancient  wiMlom, — ^must  have  been  a 
period  to  which  he  himself  often 
looked  back  with  pleasure.  It  re* 
minds  us  of  the  forty  years  spent 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Ouse,  of  the  convent  life  of 
Luther,  of  the  Tarsus  retirement  of 
Paul,  and  of  those  thirty  years  at 
Naxareth  where  a  greater  than 
Zwingle,  or  Luther,  or  Paul,  lived 
and  worked,  and  waa  not  known. 

In  151 5,  the  French  and  the  Italian 
troope  were  again  oppcaed  to  each 
other;  again  the  Swiss  coomiunes 
deecended  to  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
to  defend  the  standard  which  the 
Church  had  hallowed.  Zwingle  was 
again  with  them ;  again  he  grieved, 
and  now  more  than  fbrmeriy,  be* 
cause  the  arte  of  the  Ffeencli  had 
sown  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ooBfederates,and  treachery,  dirision, 
and  probable  defeat  were  added  to 
unprofitable  and  unhallowed  war- 
fiure.  Five  days  before  the  battle 
of  Marignan,  ne  preached  to  aa 
amed  widi^nce,  exhorting  th^fpy^ 
not  when  it  waa  too  late  to  return* 
but  to  the  praolical  andmost  urgent 
duties  of  fidelity  and  union.  Again 
he  preadiedinvain,and  the  slaognter 
of  the  flower  of  tfie  Swisa  youth 
upon  that  fiOal  field  wm  the  result 
of hisnsgJeetedcoBMeL  lathehert 
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of  tiMfc  draadM  oonfliet,  Zwingle* 
seeing  hi9  coimtrTmeB  oat  down, 
and  oie  side  fi>r  wlddi  thcj  fought 
presMd  hard,  hinuelf  seized  a  t word, 
and  bofe  himarlf  manlbUy,  fighting 
for  what  waa  always  hk  oouatry — 
for  what  was  still  hiaChmDcii.  A^pin 
some  of  his  ftiends  were  aeandabzed 
ai  the  nnderical  aet.  £yen.  M. 
d'Aubign^,  the  enthaauatio  and 
eloqaenc  advoeate  of  the  Beforaifr' 
tion,  stigmatizeB  the  act  as  a  mourn* 
ful  error,  and  Tentarea  to  quote  as  a 
pmphesj  applicable  toZvnnglatlfee 
words,  that  '  ther  who  take  the 
ffword  shall  peina  bj  the  sword/ 
Others,  again,  think  that  t^  old 
oamnumd  giren  to  mors  modMn 
aoldiers,  *  to  put  their  tnist  in  Grod 
and  keep  their  powder  dry,'  was  no 
less  pious  than  prudent;  and  see 
in  the  bravely-dra^'n  and  nobly- 
wielded  sword  of  Zwin^le  an  elo- 
quent continuation  of  his  previovs 
sernion.  Had  Zwingle  at  the  age 
of  thirtj-one  stood  stul,  a  calm  ^ec- 
tator  in  that  dreadful  crisis,  contmt 
to  ejaculate  or  to  preach,  while  his 
countrymen  and  the  cause  they 
fought  for  were  struggling  in  a  deata 
agony,  he  might  hare  been  a  more 
faultless  model  for  modem  platform 
panegyric,  but  he  would  not  be  re- 
membered and  hononxedaa  the  great 
Swisa  Beforraer. 

But  to  the  excitement  of  the  con- 
flict, to  the  wretchedneaa  of  defeat, 
succeeded  calmer  and  more  sugges- 
trre  reflections.  He  had  soain 
looked  upon  the  papacy ;  again  nad 
he  seen  nis  countrymen  shed  their 
blood,  and  as  he  beliered  imperil 
their  soub,  in  needless  war,  and 
now  he  again  saw  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  oaUed  upon  to  do 
this.  He  saw  a  godless  pope  pro- 
daiminff  himself  the  suoceasor  of 
the  go£y  Peter;  he  saw  a  corrupt 
priesthood  declaring  that  the  mys- 
tery of  righteousness  was  hid  with 
them,  that  they  alone  were  ao- 
credited  to  rev^eal  it:  he  saw  a 
pompous  and  a  aensual  worship,  a 
low  and  base  moraliW',  a  dcmded 
and  iiporant  people  looking  Tor  in- 
struction to  a  scarcely  less  ignorant 
ctegy ;  and  again  tiie  thought  of 
nkeaeus  moved  nim,  again  he  sighed 
that  in  all  this  he  found  no  imitae 
tion  of  Jeaua  Christ,  and  he  re- 
tusaed  to  Switaerland,  not  aa 
Luther  had  been  fiurced  to  do,  to 


denounce  the  Chnndkand  itsalwMSi» 
but  to  preach  that  gospel  which  he 
had  now  reeeiyed  in  the  yery  woida 
of  those  who  wrote  it. 

Zwin^e  himself  dates  the  Swiss 
Befomiatioik  from  the  year  i^id. 
the  year  in  whieh»  haying  returned 
firom  Haly,  he  was  transutred  fiom 
the  cure  of  Glaris  to  that  of 
Binaidlen.  Luther's  odebrated 
theses  were  published  in  151^,  aad 
it  waa  while  repudiating  the  cnarge 
of  being  a  mere  imitator  of  the 
great  Gierman  Beformer  that  Zwin^ 
gie  named  the  above  date  as  aa 
epeeh.  The  ycar^  howeyer,  was  iM>t 
uareaaonably  chosen.  What  ha 
had  conceured  in  Italy,  he  wreiudit 
outand  declared  at  Einsidlen.  The 
place  was,  and  still  is,  one  oigeemt 
resort  for  pilgrims.  The  yiram 
hersrif  was  said  to  have  cUimed  me 
churdi  for  her  own  the  night  be* 
foce  the  consecration^  and  was  be* 
liered  to  be  especially  present  in. 
this  finroured  and  self-chosen  spot. 
Zwingle  saw  the  pilgrims  come  in 
throaga  to  satisfy  a  scruple  or  to 
enjoy  a  sentiment,  and  nia  heart 
waa  moyed,  even  as  Paul's  waa 
'  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  siyen 
to  idolatry.'  And  Zwinj^'s  oeela- 
ratioa  was  the  same  as  l^ul's.  He 
was  no  rude  ioonoclast ;  he  did  not 
break  down  the  sentiment  nor  dioek 
the  scruple  with  irritating  seyerxty. 
'  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  pereeive  that 
in  all  thinss  ye  pay  ^preat  reyerenoe 
to  the  KOOB :  '  Ye  plgrims  of  £in* 
sidlen,  God  is  with  you  here  in  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Einsidlen* 
but  he  is  with  you  eyerywhere.' 
Yes,  that  was  the  answer,  that 
was  the  solemn  doctrine  of  both* 
'  Qod  dwelleth  not  in  temides  made 
with  hands :'  '  it  is  the  neart  that 
Grod  regards,  and  our  heart,*  said 
Zwingle,  'is  far  from  him.'  Aa 
usual  the  audience  was  divided. 
To  many  it  was  a  hard  saying ;  to 
many  it  was  a  word  of  emnncipation. 
The  tide  of  pilgrims  fell  ofi^  for  a 
time,  and  agam  mcreaaed ;  and  still 
they  go  up  to  the  ehaoel  of  our 
Lady  of  £insidlen,  ana  find  no 
Zwingle  there:  neither  is  Paul's 
doctnne  to  be  heard  on  the  hill  of 
Mara,  and  yet  we  may  well  belieye 
that  neither  Paul  nor  Zwingle  haye 
spoken  in  yain. 

Thua  the  Swiss  Reformer  coop 
fined  himself,  aa  it  were,  to  a  aflg^ 
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tire  attack  upon  the  Church,  aad 
therefore  was  a  more  difficult  ad- 
reraary  for  Borne  to  deal  with  thaa 
Luther.  The  indulgence  did  indeed 
about  this  time  appear  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Zwingle  preached  aeal- 
oubIv  against  it ;  and  iU  bearer,  the 
monk  Samson,  was  forced  to  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat ;  but  the  indul- 
gence was  a  far  less  prominent 
Suestion  here  than  in  Germany, 
iwingle's  attacks  upon  the  Church 
consisted  at  this  time  not  so  much 
in  theses,  in  the  assertion  of  doc- 
trines, but  rather  in  the  direct 
preaching  and  reading  of  the  Bible, 
without  anvreference  to  theChurdi. 
It  was  difficult  to  prohibit  such  a 
course  to  a  regularly  ordained  priest, 
and  yet  dangerous  to  allow  it.  It 
was  sought  to  win  him  by  pensions 
and  aopointments.  A  pension  from 
the  Fope  he  actually  did  receire 
for  some  time,  unwilling  to  come  to 
a  breach  wiUi  Bome,  unconscious 
doubtless  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
gulf  which  divided  him  from  the 
papacy  ;  *  but  think  not,'  he  said  to 
the  legate  who  pressed  him  to  keep 
it,  when  ho  himself  in  1518  wishea 
to  give  it  up,  '  that  for  Uio  sake  of 
money  I  will  keep  back  one  syllable 
of  the  truth.'  An  opportunity  was 
soon  given  him  to  show  that  he  could 
keep  his  word. 

The  office  of  preacher  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  Zurich,  an  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  post,  was 
vacant.  Zwingle  had  no  immediate 
connexion  with  Zurich ;  he  had  not 
yet  done  any  work  to  which  the 
world  could  point,  and  say, '  He  did 
this:'  but  he  had  tbiat  strong 
character  which  makes  itself  felt 
now,  which  in  the  sixteenth 
centuTy  made  itself  felt,  per- 
haps, yet  more;  and  the  young 
pnest  was  known,  had  his  warm 
friends  and  his  hearty  enemies 
throughout  Switserland.  He  waa 
nominated  as  a  candidate:  great 
efforts  were  made  both  by  his 
friends  and  foes.  He  had  thoae 
qualities  of  amiability,  of  liveliness, 
that  indescribable  grace,  which 
make  friends  so  devoted;  that 
fearlefis  love  of  truth  which  makes 
foes  so  dcadlr.  The  former  urged 
his  learning,  nis  piety,  his  honour- 
able reputation;  the  latter  re- 
pffoachea  him  with  being  an  in- 
novator.  a  scholar,  and  a   flute- 


player.  The  transgressions  of  hia 
earliest  manhood  (and  let  it  not 
be  denied,  Zwingle  himself  never 
did  deny,  that  he  had  not  passed 
through  the  fire  altogether  scathe- 
less) were  raked  up  against  him. 
Friends  prevailed;  and  on  the  i ith 
of  December,  15 18,  Zwingle  waa 
elected  preacher  of  Zurich.  The 
chapter,  half  repenting  their  bold- 
ness, received  the  new  official  in 
fear  and  trembling.  They  sketched 
out  for  him  the  duties  of  his  office, 
deprecating  above  all  thin^  inno- 
vation, and  prescribing  caution. 

On  the  ist  of  January,  15 19,  his 
thirtv-fifth  birthday,  he  ascended  for 
the  nrst  time  the  pulpit  of  Zurich. 
An  eager  crowd  was  collected  to  hear 
him,  but  he  simply  announced  that 
he  intended  'to  preach  Christ.  I 
wish,'  he  said,  '  to  conduct  you  to 
him;'  and  that  he  should  commence 
a  series  of  discourses  on  Matthew's 
Gospel.  These  sermons  produced 
a  great  sensation  and  no  little 
ofience  in  Zurich;  but  there  waa 
still  the  same  difficulty  of  laying 
hold  upon  him  so  long  as  he  con- 
fined himself  to  simple  reading  and 
expounding  of  the  Bible,  and  thus 
attacked  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
only  by  implication.  Moreover, 
Zwingle  appears  to  have  had  a 
sweet  temper,  ill-disposed  for  strife. 
He  had  a  seal  equaUy  removed 
from  fanaticism  and  indifier- 
ence;  he  had  the  toleration  of 
Bobert  Hall,  who  declared  that 
I  He  who  is  good  enough  for  Christ, 
is  good  enough  for  me ; '  he  had  the 
toleration  of  Paul,  who  became  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means 
he  might  save  some;  even  in  the 
same  spirit,  said  Zwingle,  in  words 
which  deserve  to  be  chxonided  in 
the  scanty  repository  of  golden 
saying  which  steer  clear  equally  of 
fanaticism  and  indifference,  *He 
must  close  his  eyes  to  much,  who 
would  win  sinners  to  Christ.'  He 
possessed  also  that  spirit  of 
genuine  republicanism  which  so 
commends  itself  to  the  affections  of 
men.  He  mixed  with  the  poor 
largely,  not  as  a  patron  nor  aa  a 
priest,  but  as  a  brotner.  His  musical 
talent  was  known,  and  had  been 
exercised  at  many  a  humble  hearth 
in  Zurich.  Of  Luther,  it  has  been 
said,  that  'ha  had  compassion  oa 
the   people.'      Had   Zwingle    noi 
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shared  the  feeling,  he  would  not 
have  been  what  he  was.  Com- 
passion for  the  people !  Sympathy 
with  the  people!  Love  for  the 
people !  irhrases  all  so  polluted 
and  abused,  so  sidlied  by  hypocrisy, 
so  stained  by  insolence,  that  they 
are  scarcely  in  eood  repute,  but 
feelings  which  haye  neyer  been 
wanting  to  the  best  and  greatest 
men  of  the  world,  those  in  whom 
largeness  of  intellect  and  goodness 
of  neart  haye  been  most  united: 
feelings  without  which  no  great 
hero  has  eyer  liyed,  and  no  world- 
wide moyement  has  eyer  been 
accomplished,  whether  known  as 
Democracy,  or  Sepublicanism,  or 
Philanthropy — or  under  that  older, 
more  hallowed,  and  less  abused 
name  of  Charity. 

Thus  the  opening  of  Zwingle's 
career  at  Zurich  was  not  unpeace- 
ful.  He  was  indeed  soon  engaged 
in  a  second  resistance  to  the  monk 
Samson,  who,  with  his  indulgences, 
made  another  yisit  to  Switzerland 
in  the  course  of  this  year  (1519), 
but  either  Samson  was  less  per- 
Buasiye  than  Tetzel,  or  the  Swiss 
were  less  credulous  than  the  Ger- 
mans, for  the  indulgence  made 
little  way  among  the  former,  and 
Zwingle  in  opposing  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  considerable  pubuo 
opinion. 

But  a  change  was  soon  to  come 
oyer  himself  and  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  Zwingle  was  re- 
cruiting his  health  and  strength  at 
Pfeffers,  when  a  terrible  plague, 
Uhe  Great  Death,'  broke  out  in 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
with  especial  seyerity  at  Zurich. 
Zwingle  forthwith  returned  to  his 
post,  and  immediately  af^er  his 
arriyal  was  attacked  Sy  the  pes- 
tilence. Long  time  he  lay  between 
life  and  death.  The  Swiss  liefor- 
mation  seemed  in  as  imminent  peril 
as  did  that  of  Germany  when 
Luther  went  to  Worms.  He  re- 
coyered,  but  from  this  time  much 
of  the  gaiety  of  youth  seems  to  haye 
deserted  hmi.  Zurich  had  been 
stricken  down  by  the  pestilence. 
Some  of  his  own  friends  had  died. 
At  the  same  time  his  dearest  and 
most  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion, Oswald  Myconius,  was 
teken  from  him.  b/ing  remoTed 
from  Zurich  to  Lucerne.     It  was 
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with  an  enfeebled  body,  but  with  a 
chastened,  if  not  a  sterner  spirit,  that 
Zwingle  henceforth  deyoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  church  reform. 

He  began  to  preach  more  boldly ; 
the  assembly  of  the  Helyetic  Diet 
brought  many  strangers  to  Zurich, 
and  Zwingle*s  fame  was  spread  more 
and  more  throughout  Switzerland. 
He  still  obseryed  the  same  policy, 
if  it  may  be  so-called,  of  ]^reaching 
the  gospel,  and  declaring  its  supre- 
macy, rather  than  attacking  the 
Soman  Church.  The  monks  were 
restiye  under  the  process,  but  could 
ODly  taunt  their  opponent  with 
always  uttering  the  same  things 
oyer  and  oyer  a^ain.  So  far  from 
offending  those  m  authority,  how- 
eyer,  this  course  of  Zwingle's  ob- 
tained their  approbation  ;  and  an 
edict  was  issued  by  the  Council  of 
Zurich,  which  is  itself  curious,  as 
reminding  us  how  intimate  was  the 
connexion  between  Churchand  State, 
that  nobody  should  preach  any*- 
thing  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
or  immediately  deduced  from  '  the 
sacred  sources  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.'  As  M.  d'Aubign6 
obseryes,  this  put  the  monks  into  an 
awkward  preaicament:  they  were 
to  preach  nothing  but  the  Bible, 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
neyer  read.  That  the  lay  authori- 
ties, howeyer,  were  not  disposed  to 
go  to  any  great  lengths  in  reform, 
was  proyed  about  the  same  time  by 
the  cruel  death  of  a  poor  man  called 
Galster,  who,  fired  by  the  emanci- 
pating doctrine,  had  not  the  discre- 
tion to  keep  him  from  carrying  it 
out  to  all  its  logical  conclusions. 
He  openly  denounced  the  worship 
of  the  saints  and  of  relics,  attacked 
the  priests  and  the  superstition  of 
their  ritual.  The  Council  waa 
aghast  at  the  audacity;  the  wretched 
man's  own  family  renounced  him,  as 
Hindu  castes  would  renounce  a 
fallen  brother ;  all  authorities,  ciyil 
and  ecclesiastical,  joined  to  exter-^ 
minate  him  ;  he  fled  to  the  woods, 
was  hunted  down  by  dogs  like  a 
beast,  and  publicly  beheaded.  Thia 
was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1520. 
Doubtless  Zwingle  laid  the  lesson 
to  heart,  and  learnt  not  to  trust  too 
much  in  Councils^perceiyed  that 
the  Minotaur  would  not  die  without 
a  struggle — that  the  new  Theseus 
would  Imye  no  bloodless  triumph* 
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In  1^31-23,  t^o  eyents  oocaired 
which  nirther  irritated  the  enemies 
of  the  Beformation,  and  tended  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.    The  war- 
fike  spirit  had  grown  rather  than 
decayed  in  Switzerland,  and  when 
the  people  of  Lucerne  were  exhorted 
byZwingle  not  to  yield  to  the  papal 
aeductionB,  not  only  did  thejr  refuse 
tiie  counsel,  but  regarded  it  as  the 
treacherous  advice  of  a  Lutheran, 
for  that  already  began  to  be  a  name 
of  reproach  eren  in  Switzerland. 
Before  this  irritation  had  subsided, 
there  arose  a  controversy  about  fast- 
ing in  Lent.     There  were  many, 
less  earnest  perhaps  than  Zwingle 
in  essentials,  but  more  zeaJons  in 
tlungs    indifferent,    who    violently 
Opposed  the  practice.    This  at  once 
brought  tiie  two  parties  into  colli- 
sion.   Zwingle,  wnen  appealed  to, 
SLve  an  opmion  in  harmony  with 
s  usual  quiet  sense  and  modera- 
tion.    Fasting,  he  said,    was   un- 
doubtedly a  custom  prescribed  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  which  those 
who  respected  that  auliiority  would 
do  well  to   observe;   but   as    un- 
doubtedly, it  had  no  divine  sanction, 
and  was  not  enjoined  by  tiie  word 
of  Grod.    This  answer  md  not  con- 
tent the   adversaries;    a   growins^ 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed, 
and,  on  the  7th  of  A{)ril,  1522,  three 
commissioners    appointed    by    the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  authorized  by 
him  to  inquire  into  certain  strange 
doctrines  and  practices  said  to  be 
taught    and    tolerated,   presented 
themselves   before  the  Council  of 
Zurich.     The  commissioners,  after 
some  preliminary  discussion,  were 
admitt^  before  the  great  Coimcil 
of  Two  Hundred.      Zwingle  has 
himself  left  us,  in  a  letter  to  Eras- 
mus, a  graphic  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed.   At  first  it  was  attempted  to 
Exclude    Zwingle.      The    commis- 
sioners had  resolved   to  fight  the 
Reformers  with  their  own  weapons, 
to  give  them  nothing  to  lay  hold  of. 
Ko  diarge,  they  said,  was  preferred 
against  Zwingle  or  any  individual ; 
and  he  had  no  right  to  be  present. 
A  sense  of  justice,  however,  over- 
came the  quibble,  and  the  respond- 
ent, as  he  was  universally  felt  to  be, 
was   admitted.      Melchior    Battli^ 
tile  Bishop's  coadjutor,  opened  tlie 
pn>oeedinffB.  True  to  his  policy,  he 
avoided  aU  mention  of  Swingle's 


name.  In  eloquent  tones,  which 
Zwingle  records  his  admiration  of , 
he  complained  that  certain  peivons 
were  allowed  to  teach  new  and  sedi- 
tious doctrines ;  such  as  that  cere- 
monies ought  not  to  be  observed; 
whereas  ceremonies  were  indeed  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  vulnar 
could  be  brought  to  recognise  uie 
tnit^.  Hiese  doetriaes,  it  was 
uived,  caused  schism  in  t^e  ch«reh, 
and  werecontraiy  to  ancient  oastom. 
Those  who  so  taught,  separated 
themselves  from  the  Chiurdi  of 
Christ,  and  incurred  t&e  woe  de- 
nounced against  tfaoae  who  offend ; 
these  teachers  did  ill  in  presuming 
on  their  own  opinion  nMJier  than 
the  ancient  aatlimty  and  usage  of 
the  diurch. 

When   the  coadjutor  had  con- 
cluded, Zwinffle  rose  to  re^ ;  but 
Meldiior  ana  his  companions  de- 
dared  that  they  had  said  nothing 
against  Zwingle,  had  no  authority 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  prepared 
to   leave  the  room.    There  were, 
however,murmursof  disapprobation. 
Zwingle  appealed  to   tne  council. 
'  My  name  nas  not  been  mentioned, 
but  who  does  not  feel  that  I  have 
been  attacked,  and  will  you  not 
hear  my  answer  F'      Th^re   were 
murmurs  among  the  Council  that 
he  ought  to  be  heard.     Still  tke 
commissioners  pleaded  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  dispute  with  any 
man,  and  were  still  bent  on  de- 
parture, when  Zwingle  turned  to 
them  and  reproached  them  lor  their 
unfairness.    '  I  adjure  you,'  he  said, 
I  in  the  name  of  our  comm<m  faith, 
in  the  name  of  our  common  baptism, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  author  of 
life  and  salvation,  if  not  as  commis- 
sioners, at  least  as  Christians,  hear 
me.'    The  appeal  was  solemn,  and 
the   Reeling  of  the  assembly  sup* 
ported  it.     The  commissi<»ieirs  re- 
sumed their   seats,    and  Zwingie 
began.    He  candidly  acknowledMd 
that  he  thought  it  desirable  &at 
some  of  the  ceremonies  aJiould  be 
abolished,  for  that  they  were,  as 
Peter  had  declared  of  other  cere- 
monies, a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne ;  but  that  he  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  a  lawful  authority  to  esta- 
bHsh   ceremonies.    But  that   'the 
vulgar    can   only   be   brought  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  by  means  of 
ceremonies,  Ifind  not/  said  Zwingie. 
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*  ibfli  Oiimt  or  tiie  Apostles  tkought 
BO.'  As  to  the  oharge  of  presump- 
tion, thejr  xathor  were  amenable  to 
it  who  Wd  audi  stress  on  kuman 
deairea  aasd  iaatitutions  as  to  prefer 
them  to  the  Dttiae  authority ;  for 
the  matter  of  8chi8Bii»  'when  it  is 
said  that  the  people  of  Zurich  hare 
aeparated  themselvea  from  the 
dmreh* — (here  the  coadjutor  in- 
terrupted him,)  '  I  did  not  say  that.' 
The  audience,  however,  bore  witness 
to  the  coirectness  of  Zwingle's  re- 
presentation; he  himself  coiurteouflly 
expressed  his  willingness  to  foi^t 
what  at  any  rate  appeared  not  to 
hare  been  intmided ;  *  but  you  men 
of  Zuri<^,'  he  added,  '  let  no  taunt 
move  you — ^that  ye  haye  deserted 
the  church  of  Christ.  From  my 
late  discourse  on  Matthew's  Gospel, 
YOU  must  remember  what  is  written: 
how  Christ  declared  to  Peter,  con- 
fessing his  name — ^that  on  this  rock 
I  build  my  church  ;  and  other  foun- 
liatian  no  man  lays  or  can  la«.  He 
who  belieres  in  Jesus,  be  ne  who 
he  may,  be  he  what  he  may,  be  he 
Jew  or  Scythian,  he  is  not  separated 
irom  the  church  of  Christ.'*  The 
Council  separated  without  coming 
to  any  more  definite  resolution  than 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  Some;  thus  either  side  might 
daim  a  victory ;  the  important  re- 
sult, however,  was  that  tne  veil  was 
taken  away,  tlie  sword  was  drawn ; 
Zwingle  nad  openly  confronted 
aa  an  opponent  the  officers  of 
the  ehurcn;  henceforth  he  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  professed  ad- 
versary. 

The  Helvetic  Diet  in  1522,  being 
forced  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
reli^ous  movement  at  Zurich,  pro- 
hibited the  t^^tching  of  new  doc- 
trines, a  blow  which  m>m  its  vague- 
ness fell  but  lightly.  The  CounoU 
of  Zurich  meanwnile  took  upon 
them  to  decide  a  more  definite 
issue.  The  monks  complained  that 
their  old  liberty  was  encroached 
xtpon  by  the  order  to  preach  the 
iKble;  they  demanded  to  preach 
8t.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other 
schoolmen.  Tne  Council  ruled  the 
point  against  them,  and  this  ruling 
left  the  reformers  virtually  in  sole 
possession  of  the  field.  The  year 
1523  was  eventful  to  Zwingle.    On 


the  whole  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  at  Zurich,  where  he 
preached  without  impediment,  and 
began  now  to  oppose  freely  the 
worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints. 
But  patriotism  was  still  his  ruling 
passion;  and  once  more  he  had 
seen  his  countrymen  in  the  battle  of 
the  Bicoque  defeated  in  an  alien 
cause.  Tnat  Zwingle  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Society  his  sub- 
sequent life  amply  proved;  he  re- 
called with  pride  the  former  wars 
in  which  Swiss  had  fought  and 
conquered;  but  'your  fathers,'  he 
wrote  to  the  men  01  Sohwys, '  fought 
not  for  money,  but  for  liberty.'  He 
laid  all  these  things  up  in  his  heart, 
and  his  views  of  cmurch  reform 
became  more  and  more  identified 
with  his  aspirations  for  national 
liberty.  In  the  end  of  this  year  he 
married  Anna  Beinhardt,  a  widow, 
and  one  of  his  own  parishioners. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  the  discredit 
of  Anna»  and  casts  no  suspicion  ufjon 
the  happiness  of  Zwingle's  married 
life,  that  her  name  sSdom  occurs 
in  his  subsequent  history.  His 
biography  did  not  consist,  like  that 
of  some  modem  Ph>te8tants,  in  a 
record  of  prayers,  self-reproaches, 
and  painful  self-aiial}[sis ;  he  was 
from  this  time  till  his  death,  en- 
gaged in  vigorous  action,  not  merely 
we  head  of  a  sect,  but  the  life  and 
soul  of  his  nation;  not  merely  a 
great  Protestant,  but  a  great  Swiss ; 
and  in  such  a  life  the  domestic  his- 
tory is  not  the  less  complete  because 
it  is  silent. 

In  July,  1523,  Zwingle  and 
several  other  clergymen  met  at 
Einsidlen,  in  the  cure  of  which 
place,  Leo  Juda,  a  stanch  friend  of 
reform,  had  succeeded  Zwingle,  to 
consider  what  was  the  actual  state 
of  the  '  Gospel'  movement,  for  this 
was  the  name  by  which  friends 
delighted,  and  even  foes  did  not 
always  refuse,  to  designate  the  new 
agitation.  It  was  agroed  to  petition 
iiie  Bishop  of  Constance  and  the 
Helvetic  Diet  on  two  points: — ist, 
the  freedom  of  preaching ;  2nd,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  thus 
reducing  the  questions  discussed  to 
two,  and  in  the  two  so  selected,  we 
trace  particularly  the  character  of 
Zwingle ;  ever  practical,  and  caring 
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lesB  for  sabtleties  of  doctrine  than 
for  liberty  of  speech  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  morality.  Zwinele 
was  now  sufficiently  sure  of  nis 
ground  at  Zurich  to  assume  the 
offensive.  He  published  theses,  as 
Luther  had  done,  the  tenor  of  which 
was,  that  Christianity  consisted  in 
obedience  to  Christ,  not  in  mem- 
bership of  a  visible  Church.  A 
Conference  met  at  Zurich,  on  the 
39th  January,  1^33,  to  discuss  the 
propositions  so  laid  down.  Either 
oecause  the  place  of  meeting-^ 
Zurich — was  thought  to  be  too 
favourable  to  Zwingle  to  admit  of  a 
successful  opposition,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  the  adversaries  kept 
silent,  and  the  Council,  who  acted 
as  judges,  suffered  judgment  to  go, 
'  as  it  were,  by  deiault,  and  pro- 
noimced  Zwingle  justified  in  the 
course  he  had  taken.  The  Church 
was  not  likely,  however,  to  remain 
ouiet  under  a  defeat,  especially  afler 
the  outrages  which  soon  followed. 

The  question  of  crosses  and  pic- 
tures in  churches,  though  appa- 
rently not  dwelt  upon  by  Zwm- 
gle,  was  nevertheless  creating  at 
this  time  considerable  excitement. 
While  the  dispute  was  goin^;  on, 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Hottmger, 
entered  a  church  at  Stadelhof,  took 
down  a  cross  which  he  found  there, 
and  deliberately  destroyed  it.  All 
Switzerland  was  in  an  uproar ;  the 
Romanist  cantons  in  a  state  of 
frenzy,  such  as  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  disturbances  created  of 
late  years  in  Hindu  towns  by  the 
first  mtroduction  of  the  European 
custom  of  slaughtering  the  sacred 
cow,  can  easily  picture  to  tliem- 
selves.  Hottinger  was  seized,  and 
his  death  loudly  clamoured  for. 
The  Evangelical  party  looked 
anxiously  to  Zwingle.  His  answer 
was  immediate,  and  such  as  an  en- 
lightened man  at  the  present  day 
would  give  upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  circumstances.  Hottinger,  he 
said,  was  clearly  wrong ;  he  nad  no 
authority  for  what  he  had  done; 


he  had  acted  violently  and  without 
warrant,  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
death.  Fresh  conferences  and  dis- 
putations followed  this  commotion. 
The  old  question  of  Church  mem- 
bership was  brought  forward.  '  The 
Church, 'so  Zwingle  plainly  declared, 
'is  not  the  clergy.'  The  opposite 
doctrine  was  not  without  equally 
plain-spoken  advocates.  '  The  pope, 
the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  ana  the 
councils,  they  are  my  Church,'  said 
one  old  man,  impatient  of  any  more 
modem,  or  leas  tangible  definition. 
The  Evangelical  doctors  were  led  on 
to  question  one  point  afler  another, 
and  to  the  dispute  about  images, 
discussions  on  the  mass  were  now 
for  the  first  time  added.  The  re- 
suits  of  this  Conference  were  im- 
portant. Zurich,  long  inclined  to 
the  new  doctrine,  now  declared  for 
it  in  some  sort  openly,  by  separa- 
ting herself  from  the  see  of  Con- 
stance. This  was  the  first  civil 
declaration  in  favour  of  reform 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  Switz- 
erland ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
end  of  one  chapter,  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing,  certainly  the  most 
successful,  in  Zwingle's  life.  His 
contest  in  Zurich  itself  was  over; 
he  had  gained  his  point ;  henceforth 
that  town  was  to  serve  him  as  a 
base  for  more  extended  but  scarcely 
more  fortunate  operations.  This 
declaration  of  the  Zurichers  was, 
however,  a  signal  for  renewed  and 
fiercer  opposition  throughout  Switz- 
erland. The  Diet  met  at  Lucome» 
ever  the  centre  both  of  military 
and  religious  fanaticism;  they  de- 
manded that  Zurich  shouKl  put 
down  the  Ke formation,  and  expel 
Zwingle.  The  Zurichers  replied  tiy 
taking  down  all  the  images  out  of 
the  churches,  and  prohibiting  pro- 
cessions. The  Diet  then  proceeded 
to  pronounce  Zurich  out  of  the 
Confederacy;  the  latter  met  the 
sentence  by  the  suppression  of  the 
mass,  substituting  for  tliat  cere- 
mony tiie  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
sapper.*    The  Churchmen  resolved 


*  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  would  gladly  have  described  Zwiogle's 
interview  with  Luther,  and  the  celebrated  Marbui^  Conference.  We  have  been 
forced  to  omit  it  for  want  of  space.  It  is  interesting  from  the  dramatic  record  pre- 
served of  it,  and  the  light  thrown  thereby  on  the  character  both  of  Zwingle  and 
Luther.  It  was,  however,  bat  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  former.  His  object 
was  to  bring  about  unity  among  the  friends  of  reform,  much  more  than  to  settle 
the  doctrine  of  the  eachioist.  Thus,  when  all  efforts  on  both  sides  had  failed,  and 
I^qther  still  pointed  with  unnasoning  obstinacy  to  the  wonis  which  be  had  written 
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onoe  more  to  bring  the  disputed 
anestions  to  the  issue  of  a  con- 
lerence. 

It  was  determined,  however,  by 
the  diet,  to  change  the  venue; 
Zurich  was  too  favourable  to  the 
Reformation  and  to  Zwingle :  Baden 
was  well  disposed  to  Some,  the 
men  of  Baden  would  not  be  always 
insisting  on  the  Bible  like  the 
Zurichers,  Baden  should  be  the 
place.  The  men  of  Zurich  objected, 
quoting  the  rule  of  the  confederation 
which  required  that  every  dispute 
should  be  settled  in  the  place  wnero 
it  had  occurred.  Zwingle  was 
ready  to  waive  his  objection,  and  to 
meet  his  opponents  at  Sigall  or 
SchaflThausen ;  but  this  the  council 
would  not  permit.  The  place  then 
stood  fixed  for  Baden;  the  nest 
great  point  was  to  find  a  man.  Dr. 
£ck,  Luther's  old  opponent,  was 
chosen.  He  was  favourably  known 
by  his  contemptuous  remark  on  the 
Swiss  reformer,  that  '  Zwingle  had 
milked  more  cows  than  he  had  read 
books:'  he  gladly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Diet.  The  Con- 
ference was  fixed  fcr  the  ipth  of 
May.  Zwingle's  friends  and  mdeed 
all  Zurich,  were  urgent  upon  him 
to  stay  away.  It  was  said  that 
everything  indicated  the  intention 
of  foul  play.  £ck  had  for  years 
been  preacmng  the  root  and  branch 
extirpation  of  heresy;  Baden  had, 
even  within  the  last  year,  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  martyrs  to 
reform;  what  could  such  a  man 
and  such  a  place  portend  but 
violence  P  These  arguments  pre- 
vailed, and  Zwingle  aid  not  go  to 
Baden. 

Doubtless  our  first  impression  at 
hearing  this  fact  is  disappointment. 
We  are  involuntarily  reminded  of 
the  great  act  of  Lutner's  life :  how 
he  was  dissuaded  from  going  to 
Worms,  how  boldly  he  answered, 
how  valiantly  he  went,  how  nobly 
he  overcame.  But  upon  reflection 
this  feeling  appears  unreasonable. 
Prudence  and  indeed  justice,  are 
not  to  be  sacrificed,  except  on  the 
stage,  to  great  scenes  or  thrilling 
situations.  Zwingle  was  a  very 
different  man  to  Luther;  in  some 


respects  his  character,  if  less  attrac- 
tive, is  more  rare.  He  was  enthusi- 
astic, but  never  imprudent.  A  true 
warm-hearted  Swiss,  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  led  away  either  by 
success  or  failure  into  folly  or 
cruelty.  Busily  occupied  at  Zurich, 
he  probably  regarded  this  question 
of  going  to  Baden  soberly  and  de- 
liberately. The  law  did  not  bid 
him  go,  on  the  contrary,  the  local 
authorities  and  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  confederation  were  in  favour 
of  his  staying  away ;  the  points  to 
be  discussed  nad  already  oeen  the 
subject  of  repeated  conference ;  why 
should  he  go  P  Both  his  former  and 
his  subsequent  life  entirely  redeem 
him  from  the  charge  of  cowardice ; 
in  short  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  his  abstinence  firom  the  Baden 
Conference,  if  it  deprives  us  of  a 
biographical  effect,  tells  rather  in 
favour  of  than  against  the  cha- 
racter of  Zwingle.  (Ecolampadius 
himself,  who  did  go  and  was 
Dr.  Eck's  successful  opponent,  so 
successful  that  after  the  conference, 
no  less  than  three  cantons— Basel, 
Berne,  ana  St.  Gall,  immediately  de- 
clared with  Zurich  in  favour  of  the 
Eeformation,  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Zwingle,  for  the  help  which 
the  latter  by  his  written  counsel, 
had  daily  afforded  him  throughout 
the  controversy. 

The  Baden  conference  did  not 
answer  the  intention  of  its  projec- 
tors. Perhaps  they  had  chosen 
their  man  ill.  The  loose  luxurious 
living,  and  the  overbearing  manner 
of  Eck  and  his  companions,  had 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  the 
temperance,  the  frugality,  the  meek 
but  winning  eloauence  of  the  vene- 
rable (Ecolampaoius.  As  has  been 
said,  three  cantons  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Beformation,  and 
these  were  joined  soon  after  by 
Schaffhausen.Glams,  and  Appenxel. 
The  question  was  no  longer  one 
of  doctrine,  a  dispute  for  doctors 
and  theolofpans;  Switserland  waa 
divided  agamst  herself. 

The  five  Wood  Cantons,  Uri,  Lu- 
cerne, Schwyx,  Unterwalden,  and 
Zug,  joined  m  a  counter  league  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy.    It  waa 


on  the'  table,  Boe  e§i  meum  cwpui,  Zwingle  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  'At  any 
rata  we  may  stiU  be  friends.'  Luther,  however,  had  more  of  the  theologian  in 
him,  and  refused  Zwingle's  proffered  hand. 
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wiih  them  the  cause  of  eonflerratifliii 
and  war,  asainst  the  new-fangled 
doctrines  of  reform  and  peace. 
Lucerne  had  ever  been  foremost 
in  advocating  those  leagues  with 
foreigners,  which  Zwingle,  and 
latterly  under  his  auspices  Zurich, 
had  OOToeed.  But  oesides  this, 
those  highland  Swiss  had  the  lore 
of  all  mountaineers  for  whatever 
was  established  amon^  them.  They 
seemed  to  hare  denved  from  tfaie 
'everiastinff  hills,'  among  which  they 
dwelt,  a  hatred  for  all  change. 
Gatholidflm  was  the  faith  of  t^ir 
fathers,  the  chapda  and  crosses  of 
the  ancient  Church  adorned  their 
hills  and  hallowed  their  homes, 
while  the  abases  of  the  Church 
were  comparatiTely  far  from  them. 
But  however  fair  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  anti-evangelical  league, 
its  first  step  was  one  which  could 
not  fall  to  repel  the  sympathy,  and 
rouse  the  indignation  of  every  true 
Swiss.  Too  truly  did  it  appear 
that  the  constant  practice  of  mer- 
cenary warfare,  if  it  had  not 
diminished  Swiss  valour,  had  sadly 
impaired  Swiss  patriotism.  In 
Feoruary  1^39,  the  hill  cantona 
alter  much  discussion,  and  an  oppo- 
siticm  raised  by  some  of  their  own 
supporters  who  still  preferred  their 
country  to  their  party,  invited 
Austria  to  interfere  to  help  them  to 
put  down  the  heresy  of  the  nei^h- 
boyring  cantons,  llie  league  so  m* 
auspiciously  comraenoed  l^  treason 
was  yet  further  to  be  cemented  by 
innocent  .blood.  A  priest  of  the 
name  of  Kayser  was  seised,  on  no 
other  charge  than  that  of  being  an 
innovator,  Droufi^  before  the  as- 
sembly  of  the  Catholic  cantons  at 
Sohwya,  condemned  and  exeeuted. 
The  crisis  of  Zwing[le's  life  was 
come.  The  evil  which  m  his  earliest 
years  he  had  deprecated,  the  dread 
of  wfaieh  had  fiivt  brought  him  in 
oonflict  with  the  Church,  the  k)ss  of 
Swiss  nstionalitv',  this  had  now  come 
to  a  head  anoF  openly  declared  it- 
self. It  was  not  enough  that  Swiss 
blood  should  have  teen  shed  on 
distsnt  fields  in  an  alien  cause,  that 
the  peaeefhl  Swiss  villsges  should 
have  been  oonvpted  by  the  licence 
of  soldiers  continual^  returning 
ftom  unpatriotio  wars,  that  pious 

Sriests  shouid  have  been  deprived  of 
beir  cures  for  speaking  according  to 


their  conscience — all  this  had  been 
done  and  borne  with ;  but  now  an 
old  man,  a  preacher  of  the  6osp^» 
had  been  murderedbecause  he  would 
not  forego  freedom  of  speech,  and 
the  s<m8  of  those  who  fought  at 
Sempach  and  M<H>garten  had  in- 
vitecf  the  assistance  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburgh  to  suppress  the  liberty 
oi  their  countrymen.  War  must 
be  met  by  war :  so  great  a  treason 
could  only  be  chastised  by  the 
sword.  From  this  time  forth. 
Zwingle  was  no  more  the  cheerful 
pastor,  the  amiable  and  gentle 
preacher,  the  learned  and  acute  lo- 
gician: the  time  required  an  able 
statesman,  an  energetic  soldier,  and 
Zwingle  was  the  man  of  the  time. 
He  protested,  he  preached,  and  all 
for  war ;  he  declared  that  peace  to 
be  no  peace  which  was  mamtained 
with  an  oligarchy  who  would  betray 
their  country;  he  called  upon  tlie 
people  to  remember  Grideon  and 
J osnua,  and  to  be  ready  to  serve 
Gkd  by  shedding  their  blood  in  be- 
half of  their  conntrf .  Berne  would 
not  consent  to  the  vigorous  measurea 
proposed,  but  at  Zurich  Zwingle 
was  aU  in  all.  War  was  declared  on 
the  5th  June,  152^,  and  the  Be- 
former  hsms^,  amidst  the  prayers 
and  blessincs  oi  the  people,  went 
forth  with  the  wrmj. 

Zwingle*s  infinenee  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  camp,  as  it  haa  been  in 
t^  city.  Every  day  the  troopa 
assembled  to  hear  him  preach ;  the 
strictest  discipline  was  maintained  ; 
cheerfulness  was  promoted  to  the 
utmost,  but  all  licence  rigidly  re- 
pressed. The  men  were  occupied 
m  military  exercises,  in  athletie 
games,  in  musical  entertainments ; 
but  eiffds,  dice,  and  other  ordinsrj^ 
concomitants  of  Swiss  military  M0 
were  pxt^bited.  These  sc^diers, 
under  Zwingle,  exhibited  that  spec- 
tacle whidi  some  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  been  inclined  to  deny 
the  verf  possibility  of;  via.,  the 
union  of  high  discipune  and  military 
efficiency  with  strict  morality  and  a 
religions  pubho  sentiment :  a  spec^ 
tasle,  however,  which  the  world 
has  witnessed  in  either  troops  be- 
sides those  who  served  wilh  Zwingle 
—in  the  English  Ironsides  0/ Crcmi- 
well,  and  the  Swede  soKdieia  of  Grus- 
tavns  Adolnhus, 

The  CaUuklie  esntons  were  not 
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piepared  for  thia  yigoar  on  die  part 
of  their  enemieB.  Austria  had  her 
hands  too  muoh  occupied  by  the 
Turks  to  send  them  any  immediate 
SQoconr.  They  were  ioroedto  de- 
precate the  horrors  of  civiL  war» 
and  propose  negotiations.  To  these 
Zwinffle  was  vehemently  opposed. 
He  lorfeited  his  character  vet  a 
third  time  with  that  class  or  men 
who  had  deoreeated  his  drawing  a 
swoffd  at  Marienan,  and  had  been 
scandalised  by  nis  flute-play inc  in 
Zurich,  by  the  tenaeitv  with  which 
he  opposed  peace,  uuf  still  argued 
for  war.  He  knew  that  the  enemy 
only  negotiated  in  order  to  gmn 
time;  tlmt  when  Austria  was  dis- 
engaged, the  war  would  be  recom- 
memwd  under  conditions  less  fmvour- 
ahle  to  Zurich ;  and  he  thought  it 
not  inconsistent  with  the  pastoral 
office  to  advise  that  the  conduct  of 
a  war  which  was  just  should  also  be 
politie.  But  he  met  little  or  no 
support.  The  eddness  of  Berne 
had  discouraged  the  Beformers,  and 
terms  were  agreed  upcm,  the  chief  of 
which  were  that  the  Austrian  al« 
lianee  should  be  renounced,  and 
compensation  made  to  the  family  of 
the  murdered  Kayser.  The  war  was 
over  for  a  season ;  but  the  time  was 
gone  by  for  Zwingle  to  return  to  his 
quiet  calHng  as  preacher  and  pastor 
to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Zurich. 
The  cause  of  reform  had  become 
identified  with  the  nationality  of 
Switserland ;  the  enemies  of  reform 
had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the 
hereditary  champions  and  repre* 
sentatives  of  anti-popular  despotic 
institntions.  Zwingle  committed 
himself  to  the  wide  sea  of  political 
speculation,  where  if  his  visions 
were  not  always  sober,  they  were 
never  unnatriotie. 

His  seneme  was  that  Philip,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  friend  of 
Luther  and  the  Qerman  Befor* 
mation,  should  be  elected  to  the 
Lnperial  crown ;  that  in  the  mean* 
time  Charles  V.  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  enemy  of 
owitaerland,  and,  as  a  necessary  con* 
sequence,  France  conciliated  as  her 
natural  ally.  But  in  the  field  of  d^o- 
maey  Zwingle  found  that  his  own 
HHVoine  tempowient  and  repabU- 
can  views  met  with  little  reciprocity. 
'JRie  movement  in  (vermany  had 
been  far  more  religious  than  politi- 


cal, and  his  German  friends,  being 
used  to  obedience  and  subjeotion» 
regarded  Zwin^^e  as  litUe  better 
than  an  enthusiast  and  a  visionsrjr. 
He  was  engaged  for  some  time  la 
active  correspondence  on  the  sub* 

1'eot  of  a  8wiss-Fren^  aUianoe ;  but 
Lcre  also  he  exposed  his  own  game 
tQo  frankly,  ana  was  met  but  coldly 
bv  the  trained  diplomatists  of 
Inranoe. 

Meanwhile  Zwingle's  influence  in 
his  own  Zurich  haa  declined.  The 
event  had  indeed  justifiidd  his  objec- 
tions to  a  hoUow  peaoe ;  the  spirit 
of  the  Five  Cantons  soon  revived, 
and  in  Uie  beginning  of  1531  they 
againdeolared  their  uncompromising 
ompkosition  to  the  new  aoctrine-* 
their  determination  to  pursue  the 
preachers  ofit  to  the  death.  Zwinffle 
was  still  for  war :  the  cause  of  the 
persecution  was  the  cause  of  ty- 
ranny: its  allies,  natural  and  actual, 
were  those  foreign  pensioners  who 
had  been  his  earnest  enemies ;  men 
who,  living  on  the  bounty  of  neigh- 
bouring states,  earned  their  base 
hire  bv  raising  the  mercenary  levies, 
to  sell  ^eir  courage  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  cause  of  reform 
therefore  was  bound  up  the  sefKa^ 
rate  independent  existence  of  Swit- 
zerland; the  other  party  had  al- 
ready shown  their  true  colours  in 
appealing  to  Austria.  But  the  men 
or  Berne  were  averse  to  war,  and 
thobr  coldness  had  spread  to  Zurich. 
A  blockade  of  the  Wood  Canton* 
was  instituted,  scarcely  less  cruel  ia 
its  effect  than  war,  for  these  hilly 
regions  were  almost  absolutely  de» 
pendent  on  their  neighbours  for 
subsistence.  The  blockade  caused 
great  misery :  it  produced  all  the 
heart-burning,  without  the  decisive 
results  of  war.  The  st<»m  of  im- 
pending conflict  gathered  darker 
and  darker.  Zwingle,  feeling  thai 
his  position  in  Zurich  was  diSerent 
from  what  it  had  been,  at  last  stood 
before  the  Council;  he  told  them 
that  fortwelve  vears  he  had  preached 
the  Word  ot  God  among  them ; 
that  from  the  first  he  had  denounced 
the  foreign  levies  and  their  hireling 
advocates ;  but  these  last  were  still 
tolerated  and  listened  to,  and  now 
he  could  do  no  more,  and  must  de* 
Mrt.  The  Council  was  horrified  1 
Zwinffle  had  become  identified  with 
Zuricn,  and  Zurich  felt  that  she 
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could  not  exist  without  him.  The 
Council  implored  him  to  take  three 
days  to  reconsider  his  determination. 
For  three  days,  accordingly,  he  re- 
solved within  himself  what  he  should 
do.  Should  he  return  to  his  native 
mountains,  and  after  so  much  labour 
end  his  days  in  peace ;  or  should  he 
still  devote  himself  to  his  country, 
even  were  it  to  thankless  labour  and 
painful  death  F  The  latter  seemed 
the  nobler  choice:  he  appeared 
again  before  the  Council  and  con- 
sented to  remain. 

War  was  indeed  imminent;  but 
all  was  changed  since  that  time,  only 
two  short  years  before,  when  Zurich 
marched  forth  in  proud  defiance  of 
her  enemies.  Now,  as  then,  war 
threatened,  but  the  reformers  were 
ill  prepared  and  unwilling  to  meet 
it.  The  five  cantons  had,  as  Zwingle 
foretold,  used  the  treacherous  truce 
to  strengthen  themselves  for  future 
efforts.  The  cruel  and  yet  feeble 
policy  of  Berne,  which  would  sub- 
stitute commercial  edicts  for  the 
sword  and  musket,  had  inspired  all 
the  hill  people  with  the  oeadliest 
hatred  against  the  reformed  cantons. 
They  laboured  for  war;  message 
after  message  came  to  Zurich  im- 
plorjpg  the  citisens  to  arm  against 
the  coming  danger.  But  the  spirit 
of  Zwingle  had  departed  from  tneir 
councils.  They  convoked  assemblies, 
they  sent  deputations,  they  did 
everything  but  send  out  men  and 
guns,  and  were  still  muttering  peace 
while  the  enemy  was  already  at  their 
gates.  Zwingle  himself  went  heavily 
and  full  of  sadness.  His  conviction 
was  as  firm  as  ever  that  friendship 
with  the  persecutors  was  treason 
to  Switxenand,  but  he  perceived 
that  the  coming;  contest  would  bring 
only  the  miseries  of  a  civil  and  re- 
ligious war,  without  the  fruits  which 
energy  might  have  wrested  out  of 
bitterness. 

The  loth  and  nth  of  October, 
1 53 1,  were  days  long  remembered 
in  Zurich.  It  was  reported  that 
the  army  of  the  five  cantons  was  in 
motion,  was  at  Zog,  and  on  the 
pointof  advancing  to  Zurich.  Truly 
those  whom  the  gods  will  destroy 
they  first  dement,  llie  council  sat 
all  oay ,  and  doubted,  and  disbelieved, 
and  discussed,  and  still  nothing  was 
done.  At  last  a  thousand  men  were 
sent   to  occupy  ti^e   table-ground 


which,  at  Capi>el,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  ridge  of  Albis,  looks 
down  to  Zurich  on  the  one  side,  and 
Zug.  These  soon  sent  on  the  other 
word  that  tliey  had  seen  the  enemy 
crossing  the  Lake  of  Zug.  It  was 
evident  that  Cappel  would  be  the 
first  point  of  attack.  The  poor 
ffarrison  of  a  thousand  men  who 
held  that  natural  stronghold  must, 
above  all,  be  reinforced.  Then  the 
council  became  aware  of  their  danger 
when  it  was  too  late.  The  great 
banner  of  the  canton  was  set  up  in 
the  market-place;  the  alarm  bells 
were  rung ;  out  morning  broke,  and 
scarcely  more  than  five  hundred  men 
were  assembled,  many  of  them  old 
and  feeble, and  time  pressed;  Cappel 
was  perhaps  already  beins  attacked, 
it  seemed,  indeed,  that  all  was  lost. 
Then,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  men's 
hearts  and  eyes  were  turned  again 
to  Zwingle ;  they  remembered  then 
how  long  he  had  been  their  guide, 
their  councillor,  their  priest,  states* 
man,  general ;  and  it  was  with  aa 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  a 
crowd  gathered  at  ten  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  lath  of  October 
before  the  Eeformer's  door.  But  it 
was  too  late.  Zwingle  could  no 
longer  help— he  could  only  die  with 
them.  He  accepted  on  the  spot  the 
appointment  of^  field  preacher,  and 
straightway  mounted  his  horse  to 
join  the  httle  army.  He  parted 
m>m  his  wife,  nor  did  he  conceal 
his  conviction  that  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  '  The  hour  is  come,'  he 
said,  '  for  us  to  PArt ;  it  is  the 
Lord's  will,  may  lie  be  with  thee 
and  m^,  and  our  people.*  Anna 
perceived  his  thought,  and  asked 
nim  phunly, '  Shall  we  meet  again  P' 
'As  the  Lord  will;  His  will  be 
done.'  '  And  what  will  your  return 
be?'  'Blessing  after  a  night  of 
darkness.'  TViUi  this  he  kissed  his 
children,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
joined  the  banner.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  forlorn  hope  of  Zurich  moved 
forward. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  army  at 
Cappel  was  maldng  brave  resist- 
ance. About  midday  the  attack  com- 
menced, and  lasted  the  whole  day. 
The  Zurichers,  though  so  inferior 
in  number  (the  army  of  the  five 
cantons  was  about  eight  thousand 
strong)  had  a  strong  position,  and 
fought  with  a  desperate  courage. 
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wbioh  showed  how  difTerent  the 
erent  might  have  been  had  the 
oouncil  been  brought  earlier  to  a 
sense  of  its  danger.  The  afternoon 
was  abready  far  adranoed  when  the 
great  banner  reached  the  sammit  ot 
the  Albis.  The  autunm  sun  still 
lighted  up  one  of  the  most  glorious 
landscapes  of  that  glorious  land; 
but  for  those  Znrichers  there  were 
m  all  the  gorgeous  prospect  only 
two  objects  — ^Dehind  them  their 
natiye  town  and  its  smiling  lake, 
before  them  a  handful  of  country- 
men sorely  pressed,  the  sole  bul- 
wark left  between  Zurich  and  a 
fierce,  reyengeful  enemy.  Zwingle, 
mounted  on  his  horse  and  (as  the 
manner  was  in  those  days  for  a 
field  preacher)  clothed  in  armour, 
arrived,  with  some  few  others,  at 
the  top  of  the  ridge  oyerlooking  the 
field,  before  the  main  bodywith  the 
artillery  had  toiled  up.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy  was  at  once 
apparent.  'We  must  wait,'  said 
some,  '  till  our  whole  force  is  col- 
lected.' '  Ay,'  said  Layater, '  if  we 
had  a  force,  but  we  haye  only  a 
banner,  and  no  soldiers.'  '  Shall  we 
remain  here,'  Zwingle  cried,  'and 
listen  to  the  shots  which  fall  among 
our  fellow-citiaens  F  I  will  on,  in 
Qod's  name,  to  those  brave  men, 
and  gladly  die  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
And  so  they  descended  from  the 
Albis. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock.  The 
Zurichers  had  bravely  held  their 
own,  their  position  was  jet  in- 
violate, and  the  combat  which  had 
nged  for  four  hours  had  now  sub- 
sided, the  enemy  had  drawn  off, 
and,  as  it  seemea,  did  not  intend  to 
renew  the  attack  that  evening. 
But  a  Swiss  of  the  Uri  canton, 
named  Jauch,  having  by  a  stealthy 
reoonnoissance  ascertained  the  real 
weakness  of  the  Zurichers,  that 
their  reinforcement  truly  consisted, 
as  Lavater  had  s^d  in  bitter  jest, 
of  little  more  than  a  banner,  re- 
ported his  discovery  to  the  leaders, 
and  uraed  an  immediate  renewal  of 
the  fight.  The  leaders  were  obsti- 
nate, and  insisted  on  a  halt;  when 
Jauch,  with  a  freedom  which  was 
at  once  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  republican  armies,  cidled  on 
those  who  would  to  follow  him,  and 
with  three  hundred  picked  com- 
panions proceedednoiselessly  against 


the  weary,  unsuspicious  Zurichers. 
Growing  darkness  favoured  the 
manoBuvre — ^the  surprise  was  com- 
plete ;  but  the  Zurichers,  with  un- 
abated courage,  sprang  to  their 
arms,  and  a  terrific  combat  ensued. 
Then  was  heard  for  the  last  time 
the  voice  of  the  preacher.  '  Brave 
men,  be  not  faint-hearted ;  our  cause 
is  good,  even  if  we  fall :  commend 
yourselves  to  the  Lord,  who  alone 
can  help  us  and  ours.'  Then  no 
more  words,  save  those  which  were 
interchanged  in  the  deadly  bitter- 
ness of  hand-to-hand  battle.  'Here- 
tics ! ' '  Temple  spoilers ! ' '  Idolaters ! ' 
'Godless  papists !'  Each  word  cost  a 
life.  The  Zurichers  had  recovered 
from  their  surprise  and  had  the  ad- 
vantage, but  now  the  whole  army 
of  the  five  cantons  moved  to  the 
rescue,  and  numbers  prevailed. 
The  Zurichers  still  fought,  every 
man  to  the  death ;  the  forlorn  hope 
yielded  not,  but  was  destroyed; 
and  the  great  Banner,  saved  by  a 
prodigy  of  valour,  which  in  itself 
forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
heart-stirring  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  war,  was  brought  back  alone 
to  Zurich. 

Meanwhile,  Zwingle  had  but  one 
duty  left.  He  bore  himself  man- 
fully in  the  field,  though  it  was  said 
that  the  grief  which  had  sat  so 
heavily  upon  him  for  many  months 
did  not  leave  him  to  the  end.  It 
chanced  that  a  young  man,  a  rela- 
tive of  his  own,  Anna  s  son-in-law, 
was  struck  down  at  his  side. 
Zwingle  dismounted,  and  resuming 
for  the  last  time  the  pastoral  office, 
spoke  to  the  dying  man  words  of 
consolation.  Whue  so  employed 
he  was  struck  on  the  head  hj  a 
stone;  he  fell,  but  rising  mi- 
mediately  received  two  stabs  in  the 
side,  and  again  fell  speechless. 
Twice  more  he  rose,  but  was  again 
struck  down  by  liie  blow  of  a  lance. 
Then  Zwingle  knew  that  his  hour 
was  come.  'What  matters  itP 
They  maj  kill  my  body,  but  they 
cannot  kill  my  soul.'  These  were 
his  last  words.  He  la^  down  be- 
neath a  pear-tree  to  die,  and  the 
battle  raged  on. 

Night  had  fallen  when  two  sol- 
diers going  over  the  field  to  strip 
the  slain  came  to  Zwinffle,  and 
finding  him  with  his  hancu  folded 
as  in  prayer,  still  alive,  asked  if  he 
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would  hare  a  priest.  Zwingle 
sliook  his  head.  'So  then/  said 
one  of  the  soldien,  'thou  aart  a 
heretic  from  the  town  yonder  P' 
The  other  came  nearer,  ana  looking 
doeely  at  him,  said,  '  I  believe  it  ia 
Zwinffle !'  An  officer  standing  by, 
one  fackinger,  an  old  supporter  of 
the  mercenary  leTies,  heard  the 
word;  he  drew  his  sword,  'Die, 
obstinate  heretic!'  he  eiclaimed, 
and  80  killed  him  with  a  blow. 

Zwingle  was  dead,  and  Borne, 
after  her  manner,  bnmt  the  body ; 
bat  his  works  followed  him,  and 
hia  name  is  alire  to  thia  day.  Some, 
indeed,  would  still  shont  with  his 
last  enemy,  'Obstinate  heretic!'  and 
would  join  with  a  peraecnting 
chnrch  m  insulting  the  remaina<n 
a  dead  enemy  whom  living  she  had 
feared;  others  who  profess  a  Be- 
fonned  religion  hare  nothing  better 
to  vsmembOT  of  this  great  Beformer 
than  certain  'Zwinglian  infide- 
lities;'* others  again,  who  claim 
exdoaively  the  name  of  Ftotestant, 
would  fain  persuade  ua  that  Zwintfle 
waa  in  their  sense  of  the  word  a 
Phylestant  hero.  But  if  there  be 
any  who,  having  followed  this  im- 
perfect sketch,  tolieve  that  we  have 
ri^itly  viewed  the  character  of 
Zwii^le,  they  will  agree  with  ua  in 
repu<uating  for  him  the  praise  of 
anch  friends  no  less  than  the  in- 
veotive  of  open  enemies.  Zwing^e's 
life  waa  that  not  of  a  prieat,  a 
churdmian,  a  theologian,— out  of  a 
Swiaa,  a  patriot,  a  man.  He  did 
not  begin  life  with  a  ent>and-dried 
religious  system  whidi  he  waa  re- 
solved to  mipose  upon  the  world; 
he  did  not  insist  that  all  truth  waa 
contained  in  certain  religiona  dogmas 
more  or  less  difficult  of  oompre* 
henaion.  He  waa  bom  among  the 
monntaina,  and  early  learnt  from 
Nalve'a  teaching  tkie  love  of  God 
and  of  hia  eountiy.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  perceived  in  the  mercenary 
leviea  br  which,  for  no  cause  but 
amey,  life  waa  aaerificed  and  ao- 
oiety  eocTupted,  a  grievoua  ain 
agamat  Ood  and  a  heavy  blowand 
aeandal  to  Switaeriand.  The  cir- 
eumstances  of  his  edueadon,  no  leaa 
than  the  cast  of  hia  own  mind,  led 
him  to  aeek  for  a  remedy  in  a 
healthier  atate  of  morab,  and  thia. 


he  believed,  could  only  be  broug^ 
about  by  religion.  He  found  re- 
liffion,  as  it  existed,  corrupt,  and 
a&ogether  inadequate  for  thia  por* 
pose,  and  thus  he  was  brought  mto 
collision  with  the  established  doo* 
trines,  not  with  the  furious  uncal- 
cukting  enthusiasm  of  a  apeculative 
thecnrist,  but  with  all  the  calm  tern- 
nerate  ener^  of  a  practical  Be- 
former. Thia  was  the  object  of  hia 
life,  which  he  pursuea  steadily* 
though  perhapa  not  always  wisely'. 
It  may  be  that  at  the  end  of  hia 
life  he  played  too  deep  a  stak»-* 
that  not  even  the  greatness  of  the 
evil,  not  even  the  Austrian  aliianoe, 
iualified  the  dreadful  remedy  whidi 
ne  sought  to  m>ly*  If  this  be  so^ 
at  least  he  paia  the  penal^;  hia 
error,  if  such  it  waa,  may  be  ouried 
on  the  field  of  Cafmel ;  hia  virtue, 
hia  patriotiam,  ana  hia  eoorase» 
softened  aa  theae  qualitiea  were  by 
hia  gentle  temper  and  winning 
manfera,  hia  ntoficiency  iiThir. 
manising  arta,  nia  familiarity  with 
what  is  noblest  in  letters,  these  re- 
main purified  and  illumined  by  the 
fire  of  posthumous  persecutioa. 
His  character  had  not  the  brilliaat 
light  nor  the  deep  ahade  of  Luther'a ; 
he  had  not  that  rugged  honeatj» 
that  tempeetnoua  energr,  that 
deeply-stiiring  humour  which  ae- 
cure  for  the  Oerman  Beformer  the 
first  place  among  European  heroea; 
but  ne  had  an  even,  well-balaneed 
temperament,  whiehif  leaa  attraotiv* 
not  leaa  rare.    There  is 


la 

no  paaaage  in  hia  life,  except  indeed 
the  last,  equal  in  thrilling  intereat 
to  Luther's  journey  to  and  appear- 
ance at  Worma ;  but  hia  whole  eareer 
up  to  1533  was  one  most  remaik- 
anle  for  its  deliberate  progreasive 
success.  Such  a  life  must  hava 
much  to  teach  ua  at  any  time,  but 
at  this  particular  season  it  eontaiaa 
periu^  no  more  significant  moral 
than  the  difierenee  which  it  aeema 
to  indicate  betweati  the  Protea- 
tanttsm  which  exiated  in  the  aiz- 
teenth  esntniy  and  theProteetantiam 
which  is  so-called  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  Pifoteetantiam  of  the  Be- 
formera  waa  not  a  creed ;  it  waa 
noiana8aertion,butadeniaL  Some 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  thia ; 
they  have  aaid  that  to  eonalruct  ia 
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nobler  than  to  destroy,  and  they 
hare  thought  it  a  reproach  to  tie 
told  that  ProteatantJam    destroyed 
rather  than  created.     They  forget 
that  the  Creation  haa  been  from  Uie 
beginning ;  that  he  who  from  time 
to  time    clears  away  the   rabbiah 
which  accumulates  on  the  surface 
of  truth  ia  effectinj^  a  wholesome 
work    of     destruction,    which     it 
is  but  an  abuse  of  words  to  call 
a  creation.    They  who  would  trans- 
form P^rotestantism  from   a  nega- 
tive  into    a  positive,  do  violence 
to  history,  ana  at  the  same  time  no 
aerriee  to  the  memory  of  the  Be* 
formers.    Those  great  men  re<}uire 
no  sophiatrr  to  jintifr  thdr  aetiona. 
They  found  the  world  hiug  at  the 
mercy  of  a  set  of  men  called  priests, 
aaaertin^  the  thins  to  be  which  was 
not,  and  they  freed  the  world  from 
this    injurious    aupremacy;    they 
found  huBian   speech,   the     great 
means  given  by  God  for  the  promo- 
tion of  truth  among  men,  limited  by 
certain  dogmas  ciuled  the  catholio 
faith ;   these  limits  they  removed, 
or  {greatly  extended.     They  found 
Chnatian  men   burdened  by  cere- 
monies grievous  to  be  bone ;  they 
eased  them  of  this  burden.    Smrely 
all  this  was  a  work  of  deatruotion, 
but  none  the  less  for  that  a  work  of 
truth,  well  deserving  the  grateful 
honour  of  humanity.      Strong  in 
this   purpose,  Pkotestantiam  went 
forth,  &  true  protest   againat   the 
tjmuiy  which    oppreaMd    men*a 
cooaeience,  already  sufficiently  op- 
preased  by   the   devil;   a   protest 
agaiaat  the  idolatry  which  diverted 
men  from  the  worship  of  God,  from 
the  eontemplation  or  the  thousand 
wonders  whioh  bear  witness  to  him 
in  every  place  and  during  every 
hoar,  to  the  worship  of  some  earthly 
idol,  to  the  fond  aominiticm  of  some 
gToteaq[Qe  miracle.    Strong  in  this 
purpose,  Protestantism  met  kinga 
and  conquered  them,  spoke  to  Idn^- 
doma  and  gained  them.    For  thia 
Proteatantism,  this  protest  againat 
ftlsehood     and     oppression,    thia 
straggle  againat  a  weight  which  lay 
upon  every  man'a  heart  and  home, 
warriora  were  found  ready  to  fight, 
and  mar^rrs  glad  to  die.    This  waa 
the  Protestantism  of  Zwingle.    But 
what  ia  Protestantism  now  r  Where 
do  we  hear  of  it,  firom  whom,  ttid 


how  P  Protestantism  is  the  cry  of 
a  x>arty ;  it  haa  its  votaries  at  the 
tea-talUe,  its  advocates  in  the  pul« 
pit,  its  bishops  in  the  church,  ita 
representatives  in  the  Parliament, 
its  organs  in  the  press^  but  it  haa 
not  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  And  this,  because  it  haa 
forgotten  its  origin,  and  assumed 
in  great  measure  the  place  of  the 
foe  whom  <mce  it  ao  gloriously  over- 
came. 

But  this  is  not  the  Protestantism 
for  which  Zwingle  laboured;  thia 
is  not  the  Prot^tantism  which  in 
its  development  produced  an  Eliza- 
bethan age»  a  Milton,  a  Cromwell. 
This  is  not  the  Protestantism 
which  shook  the  worid.  And  vet 
the  spirit  of  Zwingle  is  not  dead,  out 
it  ia  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than 
within  the  limits  of  a  party,  which, 
retaining  a  certain  phraseology', 
think  that  it  retaina  amo  a  certam 
reality. 

Where  liberty  is  oppressed, 
where  good  men  suffer  wron^,  where 
tyranny  triumpha,  where  mjustice 
note,  there  would  Zwingle  now  aa 
then  be  found— to  atrive  and  to  re- 
sist. The  spirit  of  Zwingle — Grod 
grant  it !— vet  lives  among  us ;  the 
spirit  whicn  has  led  so  many  brave 
men  to  a  hard  life  and  a  bitter  death 
on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, — ^thia 
does  truly  repreaent  the  spirit  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  spirit  in 
which  Lather  lived  and  Zwingle 
died. 

In  recent  Parliamentary  history^ 
the  modem  Protestantism  haa 
played  a  conspicuous  part.  War 
has  ite  good  as  well  aa  evil  conae* 
quences;  it  produces  eameatnesst 
a  more  careful  appreciation  of  fact, 
a  more  vigoroua  opposition  te  cant. 
May  we  not  hope  toat  the  true,  the 
old  Protestantism  may  find  ita 
place  once  more  in  the  deeds  rather 
than  the  speeches  of  the  legislature; 
not  the  Irotestantiam  of  Nunnery 
^Ua,  or  Sundav  Trading  Billa, 
but  that  of  nearty  reforming 
energy ;  not  the  Protestantism  to 
the  TeaiUrfkip  of  which  Mr.  Dia* 
raeli  ia  invited  by  the  Proteatanta 
of  Ireland,  but  that  for  which 
Zwingle  lidd  down  hia  life  on  the 
blood-stained  hei^ita  of  Albia  P 
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BUTLEE'S  POEMS .♦ 


BUTLER  Btands  alone  among  our 
poets.  He  struck  out  for  iiim- 
self  a  path  which  had  been  as  yet 
unlrodden,  and  every  attempt  to 
foHow  him  has  ended  in  signal 
failure.  Nav,  further,  his  ovm  cele- 
brity rests  almost  entirely  upon  the 
merits  of  his  one  great  work,  the 
Hudihras,  Into  this  single  poem 
are  thrown  the  reading,  the  observa- 
tion, the  thought,  the  accumu- 
lated gall  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
midst  of  great  events,  in  which 
the  poet  saw  himself  cast  into  obscu- 
rity by  the  ascendancy  of  a  party 
he  hated ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  work  of  art,  not  indeed  of  the 
highest  order,  but  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  its  kind.  Even  those 
peculiarities  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  faults,  will  be  found 
on  closer  examination  eminently 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect 
which  Butler  had  in  view.  The 
poem  perfectly  answered  its  im- 
mediate object ;  the  newl^  emanci- 
pated nation  found  in  its  biting 
sarcasms  and  broad  humour  an 
ade(|uate  expression  for  the  mingled 
feehngs  of  spite  and  contempt  with 
which  they  regarded  the  strait- 
laced  Puritans,  under  whose  social 
tyranny  they  had  long  been  groan- 
ing; while  its  various  excellences, 
addressed  to  readers  of  all  capacities 
and  every  degree  of  information, 
have  ensured  it  a  place  among  those 
books  which,  like  Rohinton  Crusoe 
and  the  Pilgrim*a  Progrt$$,  every- 
body reads,  and  every  reader  more 
or  less  appreciates.  A  thoroughly 
good  laugh,  in  which  all  the  powers 
of  the  soul  bear  their  part,  in  which 
reason,  memory,  imagination,  feel- 
ing, each  oontrioutes  to  the  universal 
merriment  of  the  whole  man — a 
laugh,  which,  like  the  echoes  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  now  makes  itself 
heard  in  a  low  jj^ttural  chuckle,  now 
bursts  into  an  irrepressible  roar,  and 
after  it  has  apparently  died  away, 
returns  upon  us  again  and  again — 
is  indeed  one  of  ue  most  pleasing 
and  healthful  exercises  we  can  enjoy ; 
and  of  such  laughs,  Hudibrat  is 
an  inexhaustible  magazine.  Every 
aehool-boy  is  capable  of  tasting  the 


humorous  descriptions  and  the  bur- 
lesque rhymes  which,  while  they 
materially  contribute  to  the  comic 
effect,  fix  the  passages  of  interest 
indelibly  on  the  memory.  What 
risible  muscles  can  resist  the  humour 
of  these  well-known  passages : — 

Beside  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over. 

llie  oyster-women  locked  their  fish  up. 
And  trudged  away  to  cry  '  No  Bishop  I' 

Ay  me !  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron. 

Such  church  must  surely  be  a  monster 
With  manv  heads ;  for  if  we  conster 
What  in  to' Apocalypse,  ftc. 

Or,  where  speaking  of  ordination  by 
imposition  of  hands — a  ceremony,  by 
the  way,  which  is  common  both  to 
the  presby  terian  discipline  which  he 
ridicules  and  the  episcopalian  which 
he,  by  implication,  at  least,  defends 
—he  says : — 

He'll  lay  on  gifts  with  hands,  and  place 
On  dullest  noddle  light  and  grace. 
The  manufacture  of  the  kirk. 
Whose  pastors  are  but  th'  handiwork 
Of  his  niecbaoio  paws,  iustilUog 
Divinity  in  them  by  feeling : 
From  whence  they  start  up  chosen  vessels. 
Made  by  contact,  as  men  get  measles. 

Here  much  of  the  humour 
depends  on  the  ridiculous  rhymes, 
which  any  one  can  appreciate.  But 
the  interest  of  the  reader  of  more 
information  is  maintained  by  the 
necessity  of  continually  exercising 
his  memory  and  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover the  allusions  to  all  possible 
branches  of  knowledge,  which 
crowd  upon  one  another  in  every 
line.  He  is  not  for  a  moment  per- 
mitted to  be  the  mere  passive  reci- 
pient of  his  author's  ideas ;  he  must 
work  himself,  if  he  would  have  his 
due  share  of  amusement.  True  it 
is  that  many  of  our  modem  poets, 
whose  learning  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  Butler,  require  their  readers  to 
work  very  bard  indeed  to  under- 
stand them;  but  it  often  happens 
that  after  we  have  laboured  to  dis- 
cover the  author's  point,  we  find  that 
he  has  really  failea  to  make  it,  and 
are  thus  early  deterred  from  any 
further  effort,  just  as  a  well  trained 


*  PfKtical  Wvrks  of  Samntl  BmiUr,    Edited  by  Robert  BelL    Three  Y dumea. 
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pointer  becomes  sulky  at  the  re- 
peated misses  of  the  cockney  sports- 
man, and  rons  home  in  disgust.  Bat 
the  longer  and  more  carefully  we 
hunt  with  Butler,  the  more  amply 
are  our  pains  rewarded.  The  game 
falls  to  each  of  his  barrels  at  every 
discharge. 

But  though  there  is  but  one 
opinion  upon  the  literary  merit  of 
Hudibrat,  it  appears  to  us  that  jus- 
tice is  not  always  done  to  the  breadth 
of  the  principles  which  it  is  its  object 
to  maintain.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  cleyer  but  coarse  satire  on 
the  Puritans,  to  whom  the  nation  is 
BO  deeply  indebted  for  their  noble 
assertion  of  political  liberty.  This 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
view  of  the  scope  of  the  poem.  Its 
primary  object  is  indeed  to  hold  up 
to  ridicule  lanaticism,  a  vice  fraught 
with  the  most  baneful  effects  upon 
the  well-being  of  society,  but  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  obiect,  almost  every 
public  abuse  and  private  vice  or 
folly  receives  its  due  share  of  cas- 
tigation,  applied  with  so  much  good 
sense  and  discrimination  as  to  place 
Butler  only  second  to  Horace  as  a 
moralist. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  at 
the  present  day,  to  realize  the  fana- 
ticism that  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  or  the 
institutions  which  were  partly  its 
effect,  and  partly  its  cause ;  for 
while  the  penal  laws  enacted  against 
any  class  of  religionists  who  hap- 
pened to  be  for  the  time  subdued, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the 
fanatical  spirit  which  was  abroad, 
they  aJso  tended  to  foster  and  in- 
crease it  indefinitely.  The  Cal- 
vinistic  republican  of  Butler's  time, 
with  his  strange  personal  pecu- 
liarities, and  his  fierce  determination 
to  make  everybody  else  conform  to 
them,  by  '  apostolic  blows  and 
knocks,'  is  now,  like  the  Ichthyosau- 
rus, onlv  known  in  books,  or  by 
detachea  and  mutilated  parts  which 
are  sometimes  brought  to  light  in  a 
fossil  state  by  convulsions  of  nature. 
We,  who  are  Episcopalians  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  we  cross  the  border, 
Presbyterians  —  who  listen  with 
equal  edification  to  Dr.  Gumming  in 
the  morning  and  to  Dr.  Wordsworth 
in  the  afternoon,  and  never  dream 
of  inquiring  whether  ther  have 
acquired  their  right  to  adareM  us 


from  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  or  of  those  of  the  presby- 
tery— can  with  difficulty  understand 
the  excessive  zeal  for  each  other's 
destruction  exhibited  by  the  rival 
sects  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
yet  without  having  some  idea  of  the 
practical  grounds  of  the  quarrel, 
much  of  Butler's  satire  is  lost,  and 
its  real  tendency  misapprehended. 

The  real  grievance,  common  to 
both  the  Episcopalian  and  Presby- 
terian disciplines,  lay  in  their  adding 
a  temporal  sanction  to  spiritual  cen- 
sures. The  two  sects  contended 
not  only  for  the  endowments  and 
emoluments  of  a  national  church, 
but  for  the  power  of  coercing  by 
temporal  punishments — ^by  fine,  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  or  death — 
those  whom  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities had  pronounced  guilty  of 
offences  against  faith  and  morals. 
The  difference  between  them  lay 
only  in  the  mode  of  administering 
this  power.  Under  the  Episcopalian 
regime,  the  heretic  or  moral  delin- 
quent was  first  presented  or  in- 
formed against  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  his  parish,  to  the 
Ordinary,  who  adjudicated  on  his 
case  ;  if  he  was  found  guilty,  he  was 
fined ;  if  he  refused  to  pay  the  fine 
and  to  make  satisfaction,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  might  imprison  him  until 
he  sought  for  absolution,  or  the  re- 
lease from  ecclesiastical  censures. 
From  the  Ordinary  lay  an  appeal  to 
the  Archbishop,  and  from  him  to  tho 
Sovereign,  in  the  Court  of  Star- 
chamber.  This  system  is  embodied 
in  the  canons  of  the  present  es- 
tablished church,  but  it  is  now 
happily  obsolete.  The  several 
statutes  passed  for  the  relief  of 
dissenters,  and  the  force  of  publio 
opinion,  have  now  made  these  canons 
almost  a  dead  letter. 

The  Presbyterian  discipline  re- 
sembled this  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept that  the  lay  elders  took  the 
place  of  the  churchwardens,  the 
classis  of  the  bishops,  the  provin- 
cial synod  of  the  archbishop,  and 
the  national  synod  of  the  Sovereign 
in  the  Court  of  Star-chmnber. 

But  the  Presbyterian  diacipline 
infinitely  excelled  the  Episcopalian 
in  its  activity,  and  in  the  extent  of 
the  iurisdiction  it  claimed  over  the 
oondact  of  the  people.    Every  one 
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who   absented    liims^    firom   his 
parisk  ehnrch,  who  did  not  receive 
the  sacrament  three  times  a  year, 
or  who  was  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
immorality,  slander,  or   malicious 
injury,  was  liabte,  by  the  Episco- 
palian canons,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Ordinary.      The  IVesbyterian 
code  of  monus  was  much  more  com- 
prehensive.    All  idle  amusements, 
suoh    as    bull    and    bear-baiting, 
dancing,  and  stage  plays,  no  less 
than     offenoes     against     morality 
and  the   orthodoxy  oi  Calvinism, 
wex«  searched  out   and   punished 
with  severity ;  and  the  result  was 
that  in  every  parish  was  established 
a  little  InquisitioD.    Such  a  tyranny 
must  have  been  almost  insupport- 
able, and  yet  it  co-existed  with  a 
atnmg  assertion  of  political  liberty. 
By  the  subversion  of  the  throne  and 
tihe  Episcopalian  establishment,  the 
nation  haa   asserted    its    right  to 
choose  its  own  form  of  ffovemment 
and  its  own  religion;  but  the  re- 
ligion it  chose  turned  out  to  be  a 
social  tyranny  so  searching,  active, 
and    comprehensive,   that    a   vast 
majority  of  the   people  welcomed 
wiui   transport  the  restoration  of 
a  political  despotism,  which    pro- 
mised them  a  mitigation  at  least  of 
civil  and  religious  slavery.      The 
Bestoration  was  not  so  much  the 
result  of  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  hereditary  monarchy  and   the 
faith  of  the  Church,  as  of  the  anxiety 
felt  by  all  parties  to  get  rid  of  a 
vexatious  ecclesiastical  discipline  en- 
forced by  the  temporal  sanctions  of 
the  civil  power. 

A^ainstthis  phase  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  Cromw€^ having  first  used  it  for 
his  own  purposes,  Jlerwards  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  stand,  while  he 
deacsribed  it  coarsely  but  forcibly,  as 
*  a  strange  itch  upon  the  spirits  of 
men,'  which  made  them  dissatisfied 
imlesB  they  could  *  press  their  finger 
TOon  their  brethren's  consciences  to 
mnok  them  there.'  Milton  lifted  up 
bis  voice  against  it,  and  deckured  that 
•New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest 
writ  large.'  While  Ealph,  who  re- 
nwOTts  the  par^  to  which  both 
Uxomwell  and  Milton,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  interregnum,  belonged, 
thus  delineates  its  most  sfxiking 
features: — 

Synods  are  mystleal  bear-gaidsus, 
Vflun  elders,  depotMSy  ohuvefawardns, 


And  other  meraben  of  the  oqmH^ 

Manage  the  Babylonish  ^>ort ; 

For  prolocutor,  scribe,  and  bear-ward. 

Do  differ  only  in  a  mere  word. 

Both  are  but  several  synagogues 

Of  carnal  men,  and  b«uPB,  and  dogs ; 

Both  antichristian  assemblies 

To  mischief  bent,  as  far 's  in  them  Hes, 

But  stave  and  tail  with  fierce  contests. 

The  one  with  men,  the  other  with  beasts. 

The  differenoe  is,  the  one  fights  with 

The  t«ngne,  the  other  with  his  teeth; 

And  that  they  bait  but  bears  in  this, 

In  th*  other  sonls  and  consciences  ; 

Where  saints  themselves  are  brought  to 

stake 
For  Gospel  light  and  conscience'  sake  ; 
Exposed  to  scribes  and  presbyters, 
Instead  of  mastiff-dogs  and  cars ; 
Than  whom  they  ave  less  humanity. 
For  these  at  souls  of  men  will  Hy. 
This  to  the  prophet  did  appear, 
Who  in  a  vision  saw  a  bw, 
Prefiguring  the  beastly  rage 
Of  church-rule  in  this  latter  age^ 
As  is  demonstrated  at  fuU 
By  him  who  baited  the  pope*s  bull. 
Bears  naturally  are  beasts  of  prey 
That  live  by  rapine  ;  so  are  they. 
What  are  their  orders,  constitutions. 
Church-censures,  curses,  absolutions. 
But  several  mystic  chains  they  make 
To  tie  poor  Christians  to  the  stake  t 
And  then  set  heathen  officers. 
Instead  of  dogs,  about  their  ean. 
For  to  prohibit  and  dispense. 
To  find  out  or  to  make  offence ; 
Of  hell  and  heaven  to  dispose ; 
To  play  with  souls  at  fast  and  loose ; 
To  set  what  characters  they  please, 
'  And  mulcts  on  sin  or  godliness  ; 
Reduce  the  church  to  G-ospel  order 
By  rapine,  sacrilege,  and  murder^ 
To  muke  presbytery  supreme, 
And  kings  themselves  submit  to  them ; 
And  force  aJl  pe(^le,  though  agamst 
Their  consciences,  to  torn  saints  ; — 
Mnst  prove  a  pretty  thriving  trade, 
When  saints  monopolists  are  made. 
When  pious  frauds  and  holy  shifts 
Are  dispensations  and  gifts. 
Then  godliness  becomes  mere  ware. 
And  every  synod  but  a  fair. 
Synods  are  whelps  of  th*  Inquisition, 
A  mongrel  breed  of  Hke  pemioion. 

Butler  was  a  sealouB  and  effective 
opponent  of  PresbyteriAnism*  bat 
hu  seal  appears  to  have  bem 
founded  upon  political  rather  than 
religious  sxounds,  Mr.  Bell«  in  the 
memoir  oFliis  life,  suggests  that  his 
Protestantism  may  httve  been  one 
cwise  of  the  indifference  of  Charles 
to  his  merits ;  but  we  should  imagine 
from  his  writings  that  his  Protes- 
tKtttioBL  was  like  thai  of  the  Iriah 
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^eiitl^man,  who,  in  repty  to  a  friend's 
inquiry  as  to  the  rehsion  of  a  pro- 
posed tenant  said,  'Oh!  I  do  not 
tiiink  he  has  any  reliffion,  but  he  is 
a  ^ood  FK>testant.'  The  religious 
dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  sad 
seTenteenth  eenturies  had  induced 
haitl*headed  men  like  Butler  and 
his  ftiend  Hohbes,  who  knew  that 
the  iSrat  object  of  goyemment  is  in- 
ternal peace,  to  look  upon  all  reli- 
gions as  equally  pernicious.  But 
inasmuch  as  men  mnll  have  some 
religion,  they  inferred  that  the  state 
should  choose  for  them  a  form  of 
worship,  from  which  all  zeal  should 
be  carefully  eliminated.  For  this 
puipose  the  Episcopslian  establish- 
ment, devised  by  the  Tudors, 
seemed  eminently  adapted.  Its 
head  was  identical  with  the  head  of 
the  state,  who  therefore  had  a  reto 
upon  sll  its  proceedings ;  while  the 
crown,  by  nolding  m  its  hands 
the  appointment  of  its  sunerior 
officers,  the  bishops  and  desns, 
besides  a  vast  amount  of  lower 
patronage,  mu[ht,  by  the  influence 
so  obtsined,  enectuaUjr  check  every 
incipient  bud  of  independence 
among  the  clergy.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, mid  that  in  this  age  the  strenu- 
ous advocacy  of  Episoopalianism  was 
oflen  combmed  with  a  disb^ef  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

But  though  the  primary  object  of 
Hndibrtu  be  to  cover  with  oblociuy 
and  ridicule  the  politics  and  religious 
discipline  of  the  two  leading  sects 
whicn  had  supplanted  the  Epis- 
copslian estabnshment,  the  satire 
deals  with  a  much  wider  range  of 
subjects.  General  censures  are 
easuy  answered;  for  all  abuses 
are  the  corruption  of  a  use,  and 
to  state  the  latter  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  objection.  But  Butler 
depicts  the  particular  corruption 
with  a  distinctness  which  leaves  no 
room  for  evasion.  He  photo^aphs 
the  offender,  who  is  then  easily  re- 
cognised, under  whatever  disguise 
he  may  attempt  to  conceal  himself. 
The  tncks  of  tne  judicial  astrologers, 
who  in  that  age  exercised  a  strange 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men, 
and  ti^e  follies  of  the  experimental 
philosophers,  who  were  now  begin- 
ning, with  imperfect  li^t,  to  set 
the  Novum  Organwm  to  work  in 
the  investigation  of  nature,  afforded 
tmptiag  thoBMi  of  ndioole  to  a 


mind,  like  Butler's,  practicsl  even  to 
hardness.  But  the  lawyers  come 
in  for  a  Benjamin's  mess  of  ridicule. 
His  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  profession — ^whether  learned,  as 
some  suppose,  in  an  attorney's 
office,  or  in  his  cspacity  of  magis- 
trate's clerk — ^give  him  an  enormous 
advantage  in  Siis  encounter.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  he  may  have  had 
a  practical  experience  of  the  law 
which  sharpened  the  virulence  of 
his  sarcasm,  for  it  is  stated  by  the 
author  of  his  I^e,  which  appeared 
in  1710,  that  his  wife  onoe  nad  a 
competent  fortune,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  lost  by  being  put  out 
on  bad  securities.  If  the  lawyers 
robbed  him  of  his  money,  he  was 
determined  to  pay  himself  out  of 
their  reputation. 

Butler*s  peculiar  excellence  lies 
in  his  practical  good  sense  and  un- 
rivalled powers   of  sarcasm;    his 
great  &iilt,  partly  the    result    of 
natural  disposition,  and  partly  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  consists 
in  the  hardness  of  his  mind,  and  its 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  higher 
feelings  of  humanity.    And  yet  to 
say  that  in  his  poetry  there  are  no 
traces  of  high  feeling,  and  even  ten- 
derness, would  be  to  do  his  genius 
agreat  injustice.    Throughout  the 
Mudibras  here  and  there  are  scat- 
tered passages  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  pathos,  and  they  come  upon  us 
with  all  the  more  effect  from  the 
contrast  they  present  to  his  general 
manner.    The  following  fine  reflec- 
tion occurs  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  knight's  most  absurd  speeches : 
Nor  shall  they  be  deceived,  unless 
We're  slurred  and  outed  by  success ; 
Suooees,  the  mark  no  morUl  wit 
Or  surest  hand  can  sXvnkyn  hit : 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate. 
We  do  but  row,  w'  are  steered  by  fate^ 
Which  in  lucoess  oft  diflinherite, 
For  spurious  causes,  noblest  merits. 
Great  aurtions  are  not  always  true  sons 
Of  great  and  mighty  resolutions ; 
Nor  do  the  boldest  attempts  bring  forth 
Event!  stiU  equal  to  their  worth, 
But  sometnnes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  oowardioe  succeed. 


The  following  admirable  simile 
winds  up  another  of  the  knight's 
harangues  :— 
For  as  we  see  th'  eolipskt  son 
'B7  mortals  is  more  gaaed  upon. 
Than  vAsa,  adomed  with  sJl  his  lights 
Hsshiass  in  ssrsne  sky  most  bright; 
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So  Talour  in  a  low  estate 

Is  most  admired  and  wondered  at. 

Mp.  Bell,  in  a  note,  justly  stylea 
the  following  description  of  night  a 
*  rery  exquisite  passage  :* — 

The  sun  grew  low,  and  left  the  Bkies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes ; 
The  moon  pulled  off  her  veil  of  light, 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  Bight, — 
Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustra  and  her  shade— 
And  in  the  night  as  freely  shone 
As  if  her  rays  had  been  her  own : 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphero 
Where  idl  false  glories  use  t'appear. 

In  the  last  couplet  the  noet  resumea 
his  satirical  vein  witn  admirable 
effect.  The  illustration  at  the  close 
of  the  well-known  description  of 
loyalty,  which  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  quoting  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  hare  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  Hudibraa  a  mere 
burlesque,  is  but  too  anplicable  to 
the  situation  of  many  of  the  royalists, 
even  after  the  Bestoration : 

This  when  the  royalists  perceived — 
Who  to  their  faith  as  firmly  cleaved, 
And  owned  the  right  they  bad  paid  down 
So  dearly  for,  the  church  and  crown — 
Th*  united  oonstanter,  and  sided 
Hie  more,  the  mora  their  foes  divided : 
For  though  out-numbered,  overthrown. 
And  by  we  fate  of  war  run  down, 
Their  duty  never  was  defeated. 
Nor  from  their  oaths  and  faith  retreated ; 
For  loyalty  is  sUU  the  same. 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game, 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon. 

It  has  oflen  been  ob;jocted  to 
Sudihras  that  the  story  is  insipid 
and  unnatural,  and  its  conduct  oes* 
titute  of  dramatic  eflfect,  While  wo 
acknowledge  the  allegation  to  be 
true,  we  doubt  whether  it  be  an  ob> 
jection.  In  such  questions  of  taste 
the  object  the  poet  had  in  view 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place; 
if  he  accomplish  this,  he  cannot  be 
censured  for  missing  a  mark  at 
which  he  never  aimed.  It  was 
clearly  not  Butler's  object  to  tell  an 
interesting  story,  nor  to  present 
scenes  of  dramatic  interest  before 
the  reader's  eye.  His  fable  is  pur* 
poaely  kept  out  of  view,  like  the 
books  upon  which  a  rich  tapestry  is 
hung.  The  satire,  the  reflections, 
the  illustrations,  are  the  real  sub- 
stance of  the  poem,  and  a  more  art- 
fully  oonthved   or  striking   fable 


would  have  withdrawn  the  reader's 
attention  from  that  which  is  essen* 
tial  to  that  which  is  merely  acciden- 
tal and  subordinate.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  Hudibra*  is  more  or  less 
an  allegory,  and  that  the  Knight 
and  Squire  are  not  only  representa- 
tions of  Presbyterians  and  Indepen* 
dents,  but  of  Presbyterianism  and 
Independentism.  So  little,  however, 
does  the  interest  depend  on  the 
allegorical  meaning,  that  while 
Grey,  Nash,  and  Mr.  Bell  have  all 
traced  in  their  notes  the  allegorical 
meaning  of  certain  passsges,  none 
of  them  hare  thought  it  worth  while 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  enlanation 
of  the  hidden  import  of  the  whole. 
In  this  they  are  no  doubt  right ;  for 
the  explanation  must,  after  all,  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  with  which  it 
is  not  the  editor's  duty  to  encumber 
his  author.  In  this  respect  Hudu 
hroM  has  only  shared  the  fate  of  all 
compositions  founded  upon  alle- 
gory ;  for  who  ever  troubles  himself 
about  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
Divina  Comedia,  I%e  Faerie  Queen, 
or  2%e  Pilgrim*  FrogreMsl  In- 
deed, the  chief  use  of  allegory 
appears  in  its  effect  upon  the 
author's,  rather  than  upon  the 
reader's  mind.  The  esoteric  mean- 
ing which  plays  before  the  poet's 
fancy  as  he  writes,  gives  strength 
and  consistency  to  his  mode  of 
handling  the  exoteric,  in  which  alone 
the  great  mass  of  readers  take  any 
interest.  But  however  little  the 
esoteric  import  of  Hudibra*  adds 
to  our  enjoyment  of  the  poem,  it 
seems  to  us  obvious  that  if  the 
knight  and  squire  be  allegorical 
personages,  as  appears  to  bo  gene- 
rally implied,  the  rich  widow,  who 
is  tne  otner  chief  character,  must  be 
also  an  allegorical  personage.  The 
explanation  we  should  offer  is,  that 
she  represents  the  State,  widowed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Episco- 
palian establishment ;  and  that  the 
efforts  of  HudibroM  to  obtain  her 
hand  typify  the  endeavours  of  the 
Pl^esbyterian  party  to  be  united  with 
the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be* 
come  the  established  church  of 
England.  If  the  poem  had  been 
completed,  its  allegorical  import 
would  probably  have  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Butler's  jioetzy,  abounding  as  it 
does  in  allusions  to  every  branch  of 
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knowledge,  no  less  than  to  contem* 
porary  cnstomB,  events,  and  per* 
sonages,  stands  in  greater  need  tnan 
any  other  of  careful  editing.    To 
this  task  Mr.  Bell  has  addressed 
himself  with  all  the  zeal  of  one  to 
whom  it  is  a  labour  of  love,  and  his 
success,  as  may  be  anticipated,  is 
proportionately   great.      The  bare 
enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tolumes  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  minuteness 
of  the  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  two  first  volumes  contain  a  life 
of  the  poet,  and  the  Hudibras,  with 
copious  notes ;  the  third  volume  is 
composed  of  The  Elephant  in  ihe^ 
Moon,  a  satire  on  the  early  labours 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  which  Butler, 
fworn  enemy  to    all  doctrinaires, 
seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
contempt.     This    is   foUowea   by 
satires  on  various  subjects,  some 
translated  from  Boileau ;  by  ballads, 
chiefly  directed  against  Cromwell 
and  the  Puritans,  and  by  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  extracts  from 
Butler's  commonplace-book.  These 
consist  of  various  readings  of  Hudi- 
bras, and  of  miscellaneous  thoughts, 
short  passages  and  reflections,  some 
of  which  were  afterwards  inoorpo* 
rated  into  his  great  poem.     Ihe 
process  of  its  formation  from  the 
raw  material,  as  it  first  arose  in  the 
author's  mind  till  its  final  issue  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it, 
is  thus  exhibited,  and  affords  a  very 
interesting  study.     To  the  whole 
are  apijended  Supplemental  Notes, 
containing  curious    translations  of 
MudihroM     into     Latin,     French, 
and  German,  and  explanations  of 
some  few  points  upon  which  the 
editor   appears   to  have   obtained 
fuller  information  after  the  first  two 
volumes  had  been  published.    It  is 
not  our  intention  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample   of  some   of  our  contem- 
poraries, who,  having  incorporated 
the  editor's  labours  into  their  article, 
and  paraded  his  information  as  the 
fruit  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
research,  dismiss  him  with  a  flippant 
criticism  on  one  of  his  facts;  we 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  follow 
Mr.  BeU  through  some  of  those  new 
stores  of  illustration  which  he  has 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  Butler's 
readers. 

Of  a  poet  who  was  more  read  by 
his   contemporaries   than  perhaps 
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any  other  that  ever  lived,  and  who 
is  still,  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  in  everybody  s 
hands,  '  little  is  known,  except  that 
he  was  bom  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  died  in  want.'  Born  at 
Strensham  ini6iiori6i3,  for  the 
Begister  supplies  the  date  of  his 
baptism  in  the  February  of  the 
latter  year,  he  was  educated  at  the 
College  school  at  Worcester,  and 
early  in  life  became  a  mag^trates' 
clerk.  This  situation  he  quitted  for 
some  office  in  the  household  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  which  he  relinauished 
for  the  service  of  Sir  Samuei  Luke, 
an  officer  of  Cromwell's,  and  the 
prototype  of  Hudibras,  In  these 
Ignoble  employments  were  passed 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  poet  s  life, 
during  which  he  probably  laid  up 
those  stores  of  learning,  observation, 
and  sarcasm  which  afterwards  as- 
tonished and  delighted  his  party. 
On  the  Bestoration  he  was  made 
secretary  to  Lord  Carbery,  Lord 
President  of  Wales,  and  shortly 
afterwards  steward  of  the  Castle  of 
Ludlow.  About  this  period  he 
married  a  Mrs.  Herbert.  In  the 
beginning  of  1663  he  published  the^^ 
first  part  of  Hudibras,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  year, 
the  second  part.  From  this  time 
till  1678,  when  the  third  part 
appeared,  absolutely  nothing  is 
known  of  him  till  the  close  of  his 
unhappy  life  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, iO»o.  To  these  facts  may  be 
added  the  tradition,  preserved  by 
Otway,  Dry  den,  and  Oldham,  that 
he  lived  neglected  by  the  party  to 
whom  he  had  done  such  signal 
service  with  his  pen,  and  died  in 
penury. 

To  these  meagre  details  Mr.  BeU 
has  added  a  large  mass  of  collateral 
information,  bearing  more  or  less 
upon  the  poet's  life.  From  the 
Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Fvelvn  he  ex- 
tracts much  amusing  and  charac* 
teristio  gossip  relative  to  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  the  Hudibras 
on  its  first  appearance,  and  makes 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  kind 
of  society  in  which  the  poet  lived, 
hj  curious  and  minute  accounts  of 
his  schoolfellows,  and  of  the  few 
associates  by  whose  sympathy  his 
life  was  cheered.  He  has  even  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  an  accn- 
rate  account  of  the  present  state  of 
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the  house  at  Strensliam  in  which 
Butler  was  bom,  and  of  aU  the 
original  portraits  of  him  still  in  ex< 
istence.  By  a  careful  comparison 
of  contemporary  biographies,  the 
dates  of  some  events  m  his  life  are 
ascertained,  and  gratuitous  conjec- 
tures reduced  to  their  due  yalue. 
But  it  is  in  establishing  beyond  a 
doubt  the  fact  that  Sutler  was 
neglected  by  the  Court--a  fact 
Iiitnerto  inyoived  in  some  obscurity 
—that  Mr.  Bell  has  chiefly  increased 
our  stores  of  biographical  know* 
ledge.  The  question  is  discussed  in 
the  following  extract,  and  its  iUus- 
tratiye  notes  :— 

It  is  said  that  the  King  beitowed  a 
gratuity  upon  him;  but  tbe  anecdote  is 
aooompaaied  by  details  wbidi  render  it 
incredible,  and  which,  if  true,  riiow  that 
the  benevolsDce  of  hie  Majesty  bore  bo 
proportion  to  the  necessities  it  professed 
to  relieve.  As  the  stoiy  rujis,  Charles 
II.  ordered  BuUer  a  donation  of  £3000, 
which,  considering  the  state  of  his 
Majesty's  exchequer,  the  illustrious  pro- 
(figality  with  which  its  funds  were 
squandered  upon  courtesans,  and  the 
parsimony  with  which  they  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  wants  of  men  of 
genius,  may  be  regarded,  without  much 
hesitation,  as  a  pure  &ble.  The  order  was 
written  in  figures,  and  some  person  to 
whose  hands  it  was  confided  cut  off  a 
cipher,  and  reduced  the  amount  to  £300. 
In  this  mutilated  form  it  paused  through 
the  public  offices,  free  of  fees,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mr.  Longueville  ;*  but 
Butler,  being  overwhelnud  with  debts, 
requested  that  gentleman  to  disburse 
the  money  amongst  his  creditors;  so 
that  the  grant— supposing  it  to  have 
been  realW^  made — never  reached  his 
hands.  The  groimds  upon  which  this 
anecdote  may  be  confidently  rejeeted  are 
obvious.  That  any  person  should  have 
ventured  to  deface  Uie  King's  wammt 
is  as  unUkely  as  that  the  King  granted 
a  warrant  for  so  enonnous  an  amount; 
and  that  the  story  in  this  shape  was 
either  unknown  to  Butler^s  biographers, 
or  totally  disbelieved  by  them,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
allude  to  it^  with  the  single  exception  of 
Cbafaners,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 


believed  it  himself.  The  whob  aarife 
clakned  for  the  King  by  any  of  the 
writers  of  Butler's  life  is  that  he  b^ 
stowed  a  gratuity  of  £300  upon  the 
poet ;  but  if  we  trace  this  statement  to 
Its  origin,  we  shall  find  that  it  rests  on 
no  better  foundation  than  that  of  a  loose 
report.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs 
in  the  pleasant,  but  not  always  reliable, 
pages  of  AulHrey,  who  says  that  the 
Kmg  and  the  Chancellor  promised 
Butler  '  great  matters,  but  to  this  day 
he  has  got  no  employment,  only  the 
king  gave  him  .  .  .  lib.'  It  is  dear, 
from  the  careless  way  in  which  this 
piece  of  information  is  communicated^ 
that  Aubrey  merely  repeated  the  idle 
gossip  of  the  day,  without  being  able  to 
verify  the  fact,  or  supply  the  particulars. 
The  writer  of  the  Lnfe  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  17 10,  makes  no  reference  to 
such  a  gratuity,  nor  to  any  bounty  of 
any  kind  bestowed  by  the  king  on 
Butler;  and  the  sum  of  £300  is  speofi- 
eally  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
OaHeral  Dictienary^  published  in  i734« 
41.  The  genealogy  of  the  tradition  ia 
fatal  to  its  authenticity;  and  of  the 
subsequent  biographers  who  have  re- 
peated it,  Dr.  Nash  alone  considers  it 
entitled  to  credit.  Dr.  Johnson  casually 
refers  to  it  as  a  report,  and  is  careful  t^ 
add  that  he  can  find  no  proof  of  its  truth. 
It  is  also  said  at  second-hand,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns 
ef  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  l£at 
Charles  II.  allowed  Butler  a  pension  of 
£100  a  year.  This  statement  is  not 
only  unsupported  by  a  shred  of  evidence, 
but  is  contradicted  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  all  the  evidence  we  possess. 
If  Butler  enjoyed  a  pulsion  it  must 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Longueville, 
or  some  of  his  other  friends;  but  Mr. 
Longueville,  who  appeara  to  have  com* 
municated  aU  the  particvlars  he  knew, 
evidently  never  heu^  of  it ;  and  there  is 
no  &et  m  the  Ufe  of  Butler  so  nnanl- 
monsly  testified  by  his  oontemporariea 
as  the  faet  that  he  was  neglected  by  the 
party  he  served,  and  that  he  died  in 
want.  That  fact  was  patent  and  noto- 
rious at  the  time;  it  is  almost  the  only 
fact  about  which  no  doubt  exists;  it  was 
proclaimed  fVom  the  stage  four  years 
after  his  death,  m  words  which  received 
his  own   sanction ;*!'  it  was   made    a 


*  This  story  is  related  in  a  note  by  Chalmers,  without  any  refaNnoe  to  tha 
source  ftom.  whence  it  was  derived. 

i*  TeU  'em  how  Spenser  died,  how  Cowley  mourned. 

How  Butler's  faith  and  service  were  returned. 

— Otwat,  Prologue  to  ContUuUi'M  tke.  Ortal. 

These  lines^  written  by  a  Koyalist  poet,  who  himself  died  of  starvation  in  the 

foUowing  year,  were  not  spoken  on  the  stage  till  after  Butler's  death,  as  tiie  date 

shews;  but  it  appears,  from  apassage  m  Dr.  Nash's  prefiuse  to  JGTtiMfHis,  that  they 

ware  written  daring  his  li&tims^  and  sanctioaed  ^y  his  adoption,  Bntlsr  bavinif 
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oommon  theme  of  reproach  by  the  poeta  n  point  ia  above  Bospicion  ;*  it  was  r^ 

and  writen    of  the  Restoration,   and  ccvded  by  Voltaire^  in  his  aeoonnt  of 

chiefly  by  those  who  were  attached  to  BuiiAms,  on  the  aatbority  of  our  then 

the  Court,  and  whose  testimony  on  suoh  eorrent  literary  histof7;t  and  if  aM- 

twice  transcribed  them,  with  a  sUn^ht  varittdoD,  in  his  MS.  Common-plaoe  Book, 
Althou^  Bntler's  fidelity  to  his  principles  restrained  him  frommakin^  his  own  ease 
m  ground  of  direct  complaiot  against  the  king  and  his  ad^isers^  the  reader  cannot 
&U  to  peroeiye  that  the  third  part  of  Mudibraa,  pubUshed  in  1678,  when  he  most 
have  relinquished  all  hope  of  reward,  is  full  of  satirical  allusions  to  the  follies  and 
-vices  of  the  Court.  In  these  allosions  we  cannot  detect  the  language  of  % 
pensioner. 

*  On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage. 
The  gloiy,  and  the  scandal  of  tibe  age  ? 

Fair  stood  his  hopes,  when  first  he  came  to  town»  ^ 

Met  everywhere  with  wrioomes  of  renown. 
Courted,  and  loved  by  all,  with  wonder  read. 
And  promises  of  princely  favour  fed ; 
But  what  reward  for  all  had  he  at  last^ 
After  a  lifo  in  dull  expectance  passed  t 
The  wretoh  at  summing  up  his  misspent  days. 
Found  nothing  left,  but  poverty  and  praise; 
Of  all  his  gains  by  verse  he  could  not  save 
£nou|^  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  grave ; 
Beduoed  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick. 
Was  fain  to  die,  and  be  interred  on  tick; 
And  well  might  bless  the  fever  that  was  sent, 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  his  worse  fate  prevent. — Oldhax. 
Oldham  was  contemporary  with  Butler,  and  survived  him  only  three  years.    These 
lines  were  quoted  by  Winstanley,  also  a  ooutomporaiy,  as  an  illuslaration  of  the 
Irsahiient  men  of  letters  leoeived  firom  the  Court,  in  the  prefiuse  to  his  Livet  of  the 
Poeta,  licensed  in  June,  1686. 

Aubrey  sajfs  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufc^  Butler  had  no  employment,  and 
'died  in  want.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  remaricable  contemporary  authori^  on  this  subject  is 
Boger  North,  the  author  of  the  JSxamen,  who  says  in  his  Li/e  of  Lord  Guiiiford, 
'  Mr.  Longueville  was  the  last  patron  and  friend  that  poor  old  Butler,  the  author 
of  ffudibnu,  had,  and  in  his  old  age  he  supported  him,  otherwise  he  might  have 
been  literally  starved.' 

Dryden  bears  the  following  testimony  to  Butler's  destitution,  and  makes  the 
skilful  Hind  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Church: — 

Unpitied  Hudibraa,  your  champion  friend, 
Eb»  shown  how  frr  your  charities  extend ; 
This  lasting  verse  shall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 
'  He  8ham«l  you  Uving,  and  upbraids  you  dead.' 

— Hind  mnd  Panther. 
In  a  letter,  conjectured  to  have  been  written  about  i6Ss,  to  the  Eail  of  Rochester, 
Diyden,  {heading  his  own  distresses)  affain  alludes  to  Uie  case  of  Butler : — '  It  is 
enough  for  one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  starved  Mr.  BuUer ' — ^and 
this,  too,  while  Charles  II.  yet  occupied  the  throne. 

'  Butler,'  says  Dennis,  '  was  stervedat  the  same  time  that  the  king  had  his  book 
in  his  pocket.'  *  Was  not  his  book,*  says  Colley  Cibber,  '  always  in  the  pocket  of 
his  prince  ?  And  what  did  the  mighty  prowess  of  this  knight-errant  amount  to  T 
Why,  he  died,  witii  the  highest  esteem  of  the  Court,  in  a  garret.' 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  the  fbUowing  lines  by  Butler  himself,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  have  a  direct  rsference  to  his  own  experience  :•— 

Gieat  wite  have  only  been  pretored 
In  prinoes'  trainii  to  be  intsrred; 
And,  when  they  cost  them  nothing,  placed 
Among  their  followers  not  the  last ; 
Bu^  while  they  lived,  were  &r  enough 
From  all  admittances  kept  off.— ifitc.  Thou^^ 
t  Butler  toumait  les  ennemis  du  Boi  Charles  TL  en  ridioule,  et  touto  la  r^m* 

Snse  qu'il  en  eut  Ait  que  le  rot  citait  souvent  see  vers.  Les  combate  du  chevalier 
udibras  frtrent  plus  connus  qve  les  combate  des  anges  et  dee  diables  du  Paradt* 
j^erdvk;  mais  la  Gonr  d'Angleterre  ne  traite  pas  mieux  le  plaisant  Butler,  que  la 
eour  c Aeste  ne  traite  le  sm^ux  MSton,  et  tous  deux  moururent  de  ihim  ou  a  pen 
pr^ — Zf«rt>  tmt  Ue  A  nfiais. 
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tlona]  evidence  were  neceMuy  to  prove 
ih&t  Butler  lived  and  died  in  desUtutiont 
it  might  be  found  insoribed  upon  hie 
monument.     Had  Butler  been  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pension,  it  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  his  contemporaries  should  all 
have  concurred  in  representing  that  he 
was  nearly  reduced  to  starvation  by 
neglect;  and  that  which  was  unknown 
to  them  cannot  be  implicitly  accepted 
on  the  mere  assertion  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
%  hundred  and  twenty  years  afterwards. 
Of  the  fact  that  the  poet  did  live 
neglected,  and  die  in  want,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  admit  of  palliation.    But 
that  tne  fault  lay  entirel}r  with  the 
Court,  we  cannot  so  easily  admit. 
Scarcely  had  the   king   returned, 
when  l5utler,  though  Hudibras  was 
vet  unborn,  was  appointed  to  the 
lucrative    and    important   post    of 
secretary  to  Lord  Carbery,  in  his 
capacity  of  Lord  President  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  to  the    stewardship  of 
Ludlow  Castle.    How  did  he  come 
to  lose  these  situations  P   If  he  threw 
them  up  on  the  strength  of  his  pros* 
pects  as  an  author,  the  least  that  can 
De  said  of  him  is,  that  he  was  guilty, 
at  the  age  of  fifly,  of  a  piece  of  folly 
which  would  be  excuftaole  only  in  a 
youth.   This  supposition  is  strength- 
ened   by    a   remark    of    Aubrey, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bell,  viz.  that  Butler 
'might  have  had  better  employments, 
but  that  his  expectations  were  too 
ambitious,  and  so  at  last  he  had  no 
emplo}rment  at  all.'    The  only  alter* 
native  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  dis* 
missed  from  his  offices  for  miscon* 
duct.    This  is  not  likely  ;  but  from 
the  anecdotes  preserved  of  his  social 
tastes,  he  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by    one     of    the    peculiarities    of 
his  party,  which  is  certainly  not  con* 
ducive  to  habits  of  business,  and 
which,  thouf^h  it  was  of  no  detri* 
ment  to  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  as 
the  duties  of  ministers  were  then 
performed,  or  to  Court  favourites, 
like    Buckingham    and  Kochester, 
would  have  been  intolerable  in  one 
who  had  the  actual  superintendence 
of  a  department.    '  A  good  fellow,' 
and  a  '  three-bottle  man,'  as  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  some  anec- 
dotes quoted  by  Mr.  Bell,  might 
have  made  a  very  good  soldier  or 
peer;  but,  if  this  were  his  character, 
the  court  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
not  appointing  him  to  an  office  of 


responsibility.  It  may  be  urged* 
however,  that  though  Butler  did 
throw  up  his  employments,  or 
though  he  was  unfitted,  to  retain 
them,  Charles  might  have  employed 
his  money  better,  in  allowing  him  a 
small  pension,  to  be  spent  among 
the  dens  of  Covent  garden,  than  in 
lavishing  it  upon  the  Clevelands 
and  Querouailles.  This  cannot  be 
denied. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
general  tradition,  that  the  king  did 
present  him  with  a  gratuity  on  the 
nrst  appearance  of  Hudibra*  ;  thist 
as  wo  nave  seen,  was  by  some  placed 
at  an  incredible  amount,  by  others 
magnified  into  a  pensioi^.  Bat 
supposing  it  to  have  been  £300, 
this  would  have  been  sosrcely  enough 
to  support  Butler  for  six  months* 
even  if  he  had  lived  economically ; 
and  therefore  his  having  received 
this  donation  is  bj  no  means  incom- 
patible with  his  complaints  of 
neglect  and  poverty.  And  yet,  if 
Butler  were  unwilling  or  unfit  to 
hold  office,  £'300  would  be  a  hand- 
some donation. 

Mr.  Bell,  justly  as  we  think* 
rejects  the  explanation  of  the 
neglect  of  the  Court  founded  upon 
'  the  integrity  of  his  religious  con- 
victions :*  the  expression  we  should 
have  used  would  have  been  rather 
'  the  integrity  of  his  irreligious  con- 
victions.' 

In  the  Memoir,  the  present  editor 
seems  to  have  collected  and  digested 
absolutely  all  that  is  known,  or  can 
be  surmised  from  collateral  evidence, 
respecting  the  history  of  the  poet's 
life;  but  it  is  in  his  annotations 
that  he  has  conferred  the  greatest 
boon  upon  the  admirers  of  Butler. 
His  extensive  and  minute  acciuain- 
tance  with  the  literature  or  the 
Restoration,  has  enabled  him  to 
hunt  out  many  an  allusion  which 
would  escape  an  ordinary  reader* 
but  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  author's  point  would  be  whoUy 
lost.  In  these  respects  he  has  had 
the  advantage  over  previous  editors 
in  having  at  his  command  the  la- 
bours of  the  Percy,  Camden,  and 
Shakspeare  Societies,  of  whose  re- 
searches he  has  made  diligent  use. 
Here  the  curious  in  the  Be  vet' 
iiarid  of  the  sixteenth  centoxy,  will 
find  themselves  initiated  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  slashed  doublets. 
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tronk  hose,  raffs,  farthingales,  dad- 
ffeons,  points,  and  a  world  of 
nshions,  which  supply  Butler  with 
illustration.  The  personal  history 
of  the  various  characters  satirized 
or  cursoril}r  alluded  to,  is  disoussed 
with  a  minuteness  which  leaves 
nothing  that  at  all  bears  upon  the  text 
nnelucidated ;  while  the  customs, 
habits,  and  popular  superstitions, 
the  ridinff  the  Stang,  the  okimming- 
ton,  the  Dear-gardens,  coffee-house, 
law-oourts,  mulberry-gardens,  fairs, 
and  scientific  clubs  of  the  mad  age  of 
tiie  Restoration,  are  resuscitated  for 
our  amusement.  There  is  one 
feature  of  these  notes  which  appears 
to  us  to  be  peculiarly  yaluable. 
The  author  is  made  to  illustrate 
himself.  Wherever  the  same  or  a 
similar  train  of  thought  is  observ- 
able in  Butler's  prose  writings,  or 
in  other  parts  of  his  poems,  it  is 
referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to 
perceive  the  different  gmses  in 
which  the  same  thought  arose  in  the 
poet's  mind.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  plan  has  been  carried  out 
by  any  previous  annotator.  Its  ex- 
oellent  effect  is  exemplified  in  the 
following.  In  vol.  ii.,  p.  141, 
occur  the  lines  :-* 

Quoth  he,  'There's  nothing  makes  me 

doubt 
Our  last  outgoinffi  brought  about»*  fto. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word 
outgoings,  the  editor  extracts  the 
following  passage  from  Butler's 
Character  of  an  Hypocritical  Non* 
conformist : — 

'  The  Nonconformist  does  not  care  to 
have  anything  founded  in  right,  but  left 
at  large  to  dispensations  and  oul-goingu 
of  Providence.  He  cries  down  the 
Common  Praver,  becaase  there  is  no 
ostentation  of  gifts  to  be  used  in  the 
reading  of  it;  and  like  the  Church  of 
Borne  (which  he  abominates),  addresses 
himself  to  the  rabble  in  a  language  of 
which  they  nndentand  not  one  word. 
As  the  Apostles  made  their  divine  call- 
ing abpear  plainly  to  all  the  world  by 
speaking  languages  which  they  never 
understood  before,  he  endeavours  to  do 
the  same  thing  most  preposterously  by 
sneaking  that  which  is  no  language  at 
all,  nor  understood  by  anybody,  but  a 
Collection  of  affected  and  fantastic  ex- 
pressions, wholly  abstract  from  sense, 
as  Noihingneu,  9<ml-damMinffneu,  and 
topingnets,  kc,,  in  such  a  ftisttan  style 
as  the  Turks  and  Persians  use;    that 


signify  nothing  but  the  vanity  and  want 
of  judguient  of  the  speaker,  though  they 
believe  it  to  be  the  true  property  of  the 
spirit^  and  highest  perfection  of  all 
sanctity.' 

To  enter  minutely  into  the 
various  points  of  interest  touched 
upon  in  these  notes,  would  carry 
us  too  far ;  but  we  must  give  our 
readers  as  an  example  one  which 
strikes  us  as  particularly  curious, 
showing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
'mirades'  and  'mysteries'  of  the 
middle  ages,  survived  to  a  late 
period  in  the  puppet-shows  of  Bar- 
tholomew fair.  The  note  occurs  on 
the  following  passage : — 

The  chaos,  too,  he  had  descried. 
And  seen  quite  through,  or  else  he  lied. 
Not  tiiat  of  pasteboard,  which  men  show 
For  groats,  at  fair  of  Barthol'mew. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Bell  observes : — 

Puppet-shows  were  amongst  the  most 
popular  amusement  of  Bartholomew 
Fair ;  and  here  chaos,  the  creation,  the 
deluge,  and  other  passages  of  sacred 
history  were  represented  with  paste* 
board  scenery.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
play  of  Bartholomeui  Pair,  enumerates 
some  of  the  '  motions,'  as  the  pantomime 
on  these  occasions  was  called,  which 
were  enacted  in  the  booths,  exhibiting 
a  curious  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
subjects — such  as  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,, 
and  the  city  of  Norwich ;  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 
The  admission,  it  appears,  to  the  best 
of  these  establishments  was  as  much  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  peace ;  to  others  as 
low  as  four-pence.  The  fair  lasted 
fourteen  days,  during  which  the  regular 
theatres  were  closed.  But  these  enter- 
tainments led  to  such  excesses  that  early 
in  the  last  century  the  &ir  was  reduoea 
to  its  original  limit  of  three  davs,  and 
from  that  time  has  gradually  declined. 

In   a   not«  on   the  well-known 
couplet. 

For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain, 

the  editor  has  collected  the  largest 
amount  of  annotation  and  illustra- 
tion that  has  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  witty  excuse  for 
cowardice.  We  are  surprised  that 
we  have  no  version  of  it  by  Fal- 
stafi*.  The  note  is  so  curious  that 
we  will  quote  it  entire. 

The  substance  of  the  couplet  is  as  old 
as  Demosthenes,  who,  being  reproached 
for  running  away  from  Philip  of  Maceden 
at  Chcronea,  repliej),  'AHfp  ^  ^tify^v 
Kai  waXiv  ikaxnvtrau  This  saying  of 
Demosthenes  is  idladad  to  by  Jsremy 
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Taylor  :  'I&  other  caaes  it »  true  that 
DemoatheiMB  aaid,  in  apology  for  hia 
own  Moapingirom  a  loat  fieloT — J.  man 
^at  rufu  away  may  fight  again, — Oreai 
Examples,  1649.  The  same  idea  ia 
found  in  Scarron,  who  died  in  1660: 

Qui  fuity  peat  revenir  auwd ; 
Qui  meurty  il  n*en  eat  pas  ainsi. 

It  appears  also  in  the  famoaa  Satyr 
MenippSe,  published  in  1594 : 

Souvent  celny  qui  demeure 
Est  oause  de  son  mesckcf ; 
Celuy  qui  fuit  de  bonne  beore 
Peut  combattre  derechef. 

Thus  rendered  in  an  English  Torsion, 
published  in  1595 : 

Oft  he  that  doth  abide 
Is  cause  of  his  own  pain  ; 
But  he  tiiat  ilieth  in  good  tide 
Peihaps  may  fight  again. 

Mr.  Ritnbault  has  pointed  out,  in 
Notet  and  Queriu,  a  eouplet  amongst  the 
Latin  Apothegms  compiled  bv  Erasmus, 
stnd  translated  into  English  by  Nicholas 
XJdall,  the  author  of  Hal}^  Rmster 
J)mster,  which  is  obriouidy  a  metrical 
TSTtton  of  the  saying  of  Demos theues. 
The  Apothegms  were  published  in  1549  : 

That  same  man  that  renneth  awaie 
2£aie  again  fight^  an  other  dale. 

To  thoso  passages  nay  be  addod  the 
well-known  doggrel,  generally  supposed 
to  be  fowid  an  J7ii3i6rat,  but  wmUy 
pmUished  some  yean  bafoiv : 

He  that  is  in  battle  shun 
Can  never  rise  to  fight  again  ; 
Bat  he  that  fights  and  rans  away 
May  Uve  te  fight  another  day. 

lliese  Bnes  were  written  by  Sir  John 
Jfenvis,  the  anthor,  in  oonjunction  with 
James  8mith,  of  the  Jfntamin  IVhW^r, 
a  collection  of  misoellaneoiis  poemS| 
psAiished  in  1656. 

This  may  truly  be  called  Uie  ex- 
bauBttve  style  of  atmotaticm.  We 
mi^ht  cite  much  more  of  the  same 
cunoiu  kind  of  infonnation ;  for  in- 
Btaooe,  oa  the  word  fmum,  occuiring  at 
page  198  of  the  aame  volume,  there 
u  a  note  in  which  is  fiven  the  receipt 
for  making  this  celebrated  liquor, 
obtained  at  the  Court  of  Brunswick 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  Genera] 
Monk.  But  we  cannot  dismiss 
ibis  exceUeat  edition  of  Butler^s 
Poetical  Works  without  calling  to 
tiie  reader*s  attention  the  contents 
of  the  third  rolnme. 

Vke  EUfkmmi  in  the  Moon,  wbicb 
rtands  at  the  head  of  the  collection^ 
il  a  aatire  unon  the  early  labooia  of 
tke  B<tfal  Society,  and  has  nevvr 
before  been  iliaatrated   witb   waj 


care.  The  atranee  gormises  of  ibe 
experimental  phuoeoi^ers  of  this 
age  are  here  stated  in  tenns  of  aoeb 
broad  ridicule,  as  to  induce  one  to 
belieT<e  tbat  the  abeurditiee  dluded 
to  could  only  have  existed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  poet.  But  in  tho 
notes,  the  editor  naa  traced  almoat 
all  those  wild  theories  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  learned  Tkebans  who 
undertook  to  apply  to  practice  tbe 
principles  of  the  Novum  Orgtmum, 
But  while  many  of  the  theorieg 
they  broached  have  deservedly  suiJc 
into  obscuritjT*  there  are  some  which 
later  experiments  have  abuiH 
danUy  sustained ;  and  it  is  not  « 
litUe  amusing  to  find  Sir  Kenebn 
Digby  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in* 
▼olved  in  the  same  categonr  of 
ridicule.  Here  was  discussed,  tbe 
question  of  a  Plmralii^  of  WorkU, 
which  still  divides  tlie  leamed  in 
our  own  days,  in  the  same  sitting 
wkich  was  partly  occupied  with  in* 
vestigating  the  virtues  of  an  elder 
stick  in  curing  those  who  bad  lost 
leather  either  by  riding  a  high- 
trotting  horse  or  by  the  blows  of 
a  birch  rod.  Upon  the  couplet-^ 
Bat   lor  an    anpaid  weekly  shilling's 


Had  fined  for  wit,  and  jodgmsnt^  and 

invention, 


tbe  following  curious  note 

Sw  Isaac  Mewten  seens  to  be  piauny 
indioatod  hers.  When  he  was  elected  a 
FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1671,  he 
was  said  to  have  been  so  poor  thai  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Society  iar 
a  dispensation  to  exempt  him  from  the 
usual  contribution  of  a  shilling  a  week, 
whioh  aU  the  otbsr  FeUows  rsgnkriy 


An  amusing  little  bit  of  peraonal 
bistoiy  is  disclosed  in  a  note  upom 
some  of  Sir  Kenelm  Di^by*s  strange 
fiuicies,  alluded  to  m  tbe  text. 
In  one  of  his  rommnnicstions  to  tbo 
society,  he  stated  that '  tbe  calcined 
powder  of  toads  rerefbetmied,  if 
anplied  in  bags  upon  tbe  stonaeh 
or  a  pestiferate  body,  would  cure  it 
bjr  eeveral  smlieatioaa ;'  and  be  m 
said  to  have  fed  bis  wife,  tbe  ode* 
brated  courtesan,  Venetia  StanleVt 
upon  capons  fattened  witb  tbe 
flesh  of  vipers,  aa  a  means  of  pre* 
serving  her  beau^.  Anbrey  aay^ 
•that  after  bar  death,  wbiiSi  took 
plsee  suddenly,  her  bead  htmg 
opened,  diaoovend  b«t  little  bnua» 
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whieh  Sir  Kenelm  attributed  to  ker 
drinking  viper-wine.' 

Sueh  were  the  Bpecolations  of  tiie 
early  practilioners  of  that  philoso- 
phy wnich  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ooTery  of  the  steam-engine. 

Among  the  minor  poems  is  a 
ballad  which  appears  to  us  to  have 
^Ten  rise  to  a  tradition  mentioned 
m  the  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  9.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  Butler  was  fond  of 
painting,  and  that  amongst  other 

S>rtraitB  from  his  hand  was  one  of 
lirer  Cromwell.  It  is  so  unlikely 
thst  he  should  have  actually  painted 
the  Protector,  that  we  cannot  hdp 
thinking  that  the  tradition  is  founded 
upon  a  metaphorical  application  of 
the  term^m^jiy  a^r^rat^.  We 
can  fancy  that  some  Cayalier  may 
have  observed,  'What  an  admirable 
portrait  Botier  has  drawn  of  Oliver !' 
meaning,  meta^ftorically,  in  the 
satirical  ballad  ooeurring  at  page 
13  J  of  the  thirdr  volume ;  and  that 
this  meti^horical  observation  was 
taken  in  a  literal  sense.  This  is  of 
course  merely  offered  as  a  oonjeo- 
ture  to  account  for  a  tradition 
which  otherwise  appears  unacooont- 
Able. 

But  the  MiseelUuteous  Thoughts 
are  certainly  the  most  curious  part 
of  the  volume,  illustrating  as  they 
do  Butler's  peculiar  habit  of  compo- 
sition. This  is  pointed  out  in  uie 
aote  by  which  the  editor  introduces 
them. 

The  tid»— Jftice/famwM  Thmt^kiB 
WM  giv«B  to  thsM  frsgmeots  by  Hr. 
Thyer,  who  found  them  &iriy  written 
oat  by  Btttler  in  a  book  he  kept  Hx 
that  purpose.  They  postew  an  interest 
beyond  that  of  their  intrinsic  valae^  as 
Ulaitrationa  of  Butler^s  mode  of  oom- 
positioo.  He  evidently  did  not  write 
continuonshrorratematicaily.  Thoughts 
were  seised  and  thrown  into  form  as 
they  presented  themselveB  to  his  mind, 
and  were  afterwards  fitted  into  suitable 
places.  800W  of  the  roost  brilliant 
points  in  Sheridan's  eosMdies  were  pre- 
served for  two  in  the  same  way.  Of 
the  senile  of  wit  and  wisdom  thas  col- 
lected, these  MitodlamenuM  Tk^ugkU 
appear  to  be  the  only  fiagmeBts  whioh 
were  not  transplanted  into  ffudibra9 
and  the  ether  poems. 

The  foUowinff  displays  the  con- 
temnt  for  aankmd  which  was  pro- 
bably pvtly  the  cause  ajid  psrUy 
the  effect  of  Butler*a  bad  success  in 
life. 


How  varions  and  innnmenble 
Are  those  who  live  upon  the  rabble : 
'Tis  they  maintain  the  ohnrdi  and  stats^ 
Emplov  the  priest  and  magistrate ; 
Bear  aU  the  charge  of  government. 
And  pay  the  public  fines  and  rent ; 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excisei^ 
And  impositions  of  all  prices ; 
Bear  all  th*  expense  of  peace  and  war. 
And  papr  the  pulpit  and  the  bar ; 
Maintain  all  churches  and  rdigiona^ 
And  give  their  pastors  exhibitions. 
And  those  who  have  the  greatest  flocks 
Are  primitive  and  orthodox ; 
Support  all  sehismatics  and  sects. 
And  pay  them  for  tormenting  text^ 
Take  all  their  doctrines  off  their  hands^ 
And  pay  them  in  good  rent  and  lands; 
Discharge  all  costly  offices. 
The  doctor's  and  the  lawyer's  fees, 
The  hangman's  wages,  and  the  scores 
Of  caterpillar  bawds  and  whores ; 
Discharge  all  damages  and  costs 
Of  knights  and  squires  of  the  posts  ; 
AU  statesmen,  cut-purses^  and  padders. 
And  pay  for  iJl  their  ropes  and  ladders  ; 
All  petUfoggers,  and  all  sorts 
Of  mercats,  churches,  and  of  courts ; 
AQ  sums  of  money  paid  or  spent. 
With  all  the  charges  incident, 
Laid  out,  or  thrown  away,  or  given 
To  purohase  this  world,  hell,  or  heaven« 

His  hatred  of  seal  is  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following : — 

Ko  searbd  conscience  is  so  fell 

As  that  which  has  been  burned  with  seal ; 

For  Christian  charity's  as  well 

A  great  impediment  to  seal, 

As  seal  a  pestilent  disease 

lb  Christian  charity  and  peace. 

A  teacher's  doctrine,  and  his  prool^ 
Is  aU  his  province^  and  enough ; 
But  is  BO  more  oonoeraed  in  use 
Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoss. 

Our  next  quotation  is  in  a  etraim 
which  Butler  seldom  sings. 

Lots  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretched  mortals  to  possess  ; 
For  could  it  hold  invioUte 
Against  those  cruelties  of  fate 
Which  aU  felioittes  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  ts^ 
It  would  beoome  a  bliiss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality, 
TransUte  to  earth  the  joys  above^ 
For  nothing  goes  to  heaven  but  love. 

Butler,  of  all  men  who  evor 
existed,  oiight  to  have  been  able  to 
catch  and  identify  the  subtle  eesenoe 
of  wit ;  and  vet  the  following  defi- 
nition is  surely  very  inadequate  :— 

All  wit  does  butdivsrt  1 

In  which  Uuags  vsdgariy  are  ub< 

And  ibivs  BDistske  and  ignonaos  to  • 
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This  reminds  us  slightly  of  Bar- 
row's far  more  comprehensive  and 
accurate  analysis : — 

'  It  is,  in  Bhort»  a  manner  of  speaking 
out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as 
reason  teacheth  and  proveth  things  hy), 
which  by  a  pretty  suqirizing  uncouth- 
ness  in  conceit  or  expression  doth  affect 
and  amuse  the  fancy,  stirring  in  it  some 
wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight 
thereto.  It  raiseth  admiration  as  sig- 
nifying a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehen- 
sion, a  special  felicity  of  inyention,  a 
vivacity  of  spirit  and  reach  of  wit  more 
than  vulgar,  it  seeming  to  argue  a  rare 
quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in 
remote  conceits  appUoable ;  a  notable 
skill  tliat  he  can  dexterously  accommo- 
date them  to  the  purpose  before  him, 
together  with  a  lively  bri&kness  of 
humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful 
flashes  of  imagination. — Sermon  on 
Foolish  Talking  and  Jesting, 

The  extracts  from  the  transla- 
tion of  HudibrMs  into  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  given  in  the  supple- 
mental  notes,  are  well  worth  con- 
sulting. In  these  we  see  how  much 
of  the  humour  and  spirit  of  the 
priginal  may  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  language,  and  how  much 
evaporates  in  Uie  process.  Of  all 
these  versions  Voltaire's  is  by  far  the 
worst.  He  was  not  content  to  render 
his  author  literally,  but  must  needs, 
with  characteristic  vanity,  introduce 
images  and  ideas  of  his  own,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  do  not  harmonize 
at  all  with  those  of  Butler.  The 
translation  of  the  Sieur  Jean 
Totenley,  Chevalier  de  V  Ordre  Mi* 
litaire  de  Si.  Louis,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  employed  in  the  French 
service,  being  nrobably  by  his  reli- 
gion debarred  trom  serving  his  own 
country,  is  remarkable  for  the  feli- 
city with  which  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  Butler's  idiomatic  English 
into  French  is  overcome.  The 
opening  lines  wiU  enable  the  reader 
to  jud^e  of  their  comparative  merits. 
Voltaire's  begir  ~ 


Qnaod  lee  profiuies  et  les  saints 
^ans  r Angieterre  ^taient  aux  prises ; 
Qu'on  se  baitaient  pour  des  ^lises 
Ausst  fort  que  pour  des  cadns ; 
Ijor8<|*  Anglicans  ei  puiitains 
Faisaient  une  si  rode  guerre, 
£t  qu'au  aortir  da  cabaret 
Lea  oiatean  de  Nasareth 
Allaient  battre  la  calsse  en  diaire; 
Que  partout,  sans  savoir  pourquoi, 
.  Au  nom  du  del,  au  nom  da  xo\ 


Les  gens  d'armes  oouviaient  la  teire^ 
Alors  Monsieur  le  chevalier, 
Long-temps  olsif,  ainsi  qu'Achille, 
Tout  rempli  d'une  sainte  bile, 
Suivi  de  son  grand  ecuyer, 
S'^happa  de  son  pouhuUer, 
Aveo  son  sabre  et  I'Evangile, 
Et  s'avisa  de  guerroyer. 

After  this  miserable  attempt, 
Townley  appears  to  great  advan* 
tage. 

Quand  les  hommes  en  desarroi 
Se  brouiUoient  sans  scavoir  poarquoi ; 
Quand  gros  mots,  craintes,  jalousies 
Causoient  partout  des  batteries, 
Et  les  gens  en  dissension 
Pour  la  Dame  Religion, 
8e  chamailloient  dims  la  dispute 
Comme  gens  ivres  font  pour  pute, 
Dont  chacun  disoit  tant  de  bien, 
Sans  que  personne  y  conndt  rien  ; 
Quand  la  Trompette  d'Evanffile 
Bonnoit  la  chaige  par  la  YiUe ; 
Et  pour  tambour,  la  Chaire  au  loin 
Retentissoit  k  ooups  de  poing. 

This  is  a  faithful  translation,  and 
conveys  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original ;  but  the  last  couplet  can* 
not  attain  to  the  humour  or — 

When  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick. 

AVe  have  referred  to  various  parti 
of  Mr.  Townley 's  volume,  which  ia 
very  scarce ;  and  we  find  that 
throughout  there  is  no  attempt  to 
imitate  tlie  burlesque  rhymes  of 
Butler. 

This  element  of  humour  is  ob- 
tained with  more  ease  in  the  Latin 
version,  because  rhyme  itself  in 
Latin  strikes  the  ear  as  barbarouf, 
an  efiect  which  is  heightened  by  tlie 
false  quantities  occurring  in  thd 
rhyming  syllables.  The  following 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Father 
Front: — 

Cum  arait  civioa  phrenests 
Pacis  hominibus  pertswis. 
Nee  cuiquam  notafuit  causa 
Tarn  dira  qu»  produzit  ausa. 
Cum  tristes  uw  et  furores 
Multum  elicerent  cruoris, 
Et  velut  qui  sunt  mente  capti 
Pne  mero  ire  parum  apti. 
Sic  hi  pugnabant,  dum  pro  more 

Religio  quisqne  eat  in  ore ; 

•  •  •  • 

Et  manu  tusam  ecrlesiastica, 

Pulvinar  movit  vi  elastka. 

•  •  •  • 

Sed  maltus  aotlior  litem  geral 
An  fortior,  aa  prudeotior  erat. 
Hi  Ulud,  illi  hoc  defendant, 
Sed  Uoei  acriier  oontcDdast, 
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Tam'parra  ftiit  differentia, ' 
Viz  et  ne  tiz  vicit  prudentia. 

Before  dismissiDg  this  most  com- 
plete edition  of  Butlers  Poetical 
iVorks,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
Tast  improvement  upon  the  text  of 
all  previouB  issues  which  has  been 
effected  by  the  editor.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  metre  to  elide  many  rowels; 
but  apparently  from  the  fear  of  in- 
terfering with  these  essential  varia- 
tions from  common  practice,  pre- 
vious editions  have  retained  the 
obsolete  mode  of  spelling  practised 
in  Butler's  time,  and  many  marks  of 
elision  which  were  wholly  unneces- 
sary. These  deformed  the  page, 
and  made  it  extremely  difficult  to 
read  Butler.    The  present  editor  has 


modernized'  the  spelling,  and  re- 
tained only  those  marks  of  elision 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  metre.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  the  text  which  received  Butler's 
latest  corrections  has  been  adopted* 
the  earlier  readings  being  exhibited 
in  the  foot-notes,  whenever  they 
call  for  special  notice.  Upon  the 
whole,  wnether  we  regard  these 
volumes  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  or 
consider  them  as  forming  part  of 
the  Annotated  Edition  of  the  MnglUh 
Poete,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Bell  is  successfully  grappling 
with  a  task  which  might  well  fill 
the  mind  of  a  literary  man  of  the 
highest  attainments  with  appre- 
hension. 


THE  OEGiJSr.* 


ENGLISH  musical  literature  is 
to  be  commended  neither  for  its 
abundance  nor  its  excellence.  And 
possibl^r  this  remark  may  admit 
of  a  wider  application;  since  the 
same  difficult}^  must  attend  all  art 
history  and  criticism,  in  the  fact  of 
its  being  addressed  to  two  very 
different  classes  of  persons — ^the 
student  and  the  general  reader, — 
to  both  of  whom  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  same  matter 
and  the  same  manner  should  ever 
be  perfectly  acceptable.  From 
whatever  cause,  however,  writers 
about  music  have  contended  with 
this  difficulty  with  the  least  success, 
and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited, in  the  contest,  a  special 
pToneness  for  *  falling  between  two 
stools  to  the  ground.'  Useless  to  the 
student  from  its  want  of  technical 
exactness,  musical  history  or  criti- 
cism is  too  often  distasteful  also  to 
the  general  reader  from  the  absence 
of  that  literary  charm  in  the  vain 
struggle  after  which  technical  exact- 
ness has  been  lest. 
'  Take  the  ctffte  of  Dr.  Bumey's 
Hietory  qf  Afusic,  four  volumes, 
quarto;  contained  in  which  is  a 
mass  of  facts,  the  collection  and  col- 
lation of  which  were  the  work  of  a 
lon^  and  laborious  life.  The  author, 
besides  being  a  musician  of  decent 


acquirements,  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  one  who  kept  company 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Warton, 
Eeynolds,  and  Topham  Bpauclerc. 
The  work  is  of  course  a  valuable 
one.  Facts  are  facts :  and  we  are 
grateful  to  him  who  puts  them  before 
us,  in  proportion  to  their  importance 
or  the  labour  which  has  been  under* 

fone  in  getting  them  together. 
\ut  Dr.  Bumey  was  tormented 
with  a  craving  to  write  a  *  readable ' 
book ;  to  address  himself  not  only 
to  the  student,  but  to  the  general 
reader.  With  a  pardonable  am- 
bition to  be  held 


-sesto  tra  cotanto  senno, 


he  addressed  his  book  not  so  much 
to  those  bv  whom  it  was  most 
wanted,  ana  to  whom  it  ought  to 
have  been  most  useful,  but  to  his 
personal  friends, — men,  one  and  all, 
who  would  have  blackballed  Or- 
pheus himself,  had  he  been  proposed 
as  a  member  of  *  the  club.*  The  pro- 
babilities are,  that  not  one  of  the 
persons  Bumey  most  wished  to 
please  ever  reaa  half  a-dozen  of  the 
pa^es,  which  for  their  sakes  he  had 
striven  to  render  'readable'  by 
'  classical  allusion,' '  elegant  disqui- 
sition,' and  *  strokes  of  humour, '-^in 
other  words,  inapposite  quotation, 
tiresome  digression,  and  veiy  dull 
jokes. 


*  The  Organ :  iU  HiHory  and  Comtruction,      By  Edward  J.  HopkiDS  and 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  work  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
fioe  volumes,  quarto -^  going  over 
xanch  the  same  ground,  and  pre- 
senting for  the  most  part  the 
same  facta  as  are  presented  in 
Barney '8«  Sparing  in  'daasical 
aUosion,'  insensible  to  the  temp- 
tations of  'elegant  disquisition,' 
soad  altogether  incapable  of  and  in- 
sensible to  'strokes  of  humoor,'  th« 
grim  knight  tramps  sturdily  on, 
and  carries  his  reader  with  him. 

Over  hiU,  over  dale, 
lliorough  bosh,  thorough  briar, 

without  a  word  of  apology  for  the 
rovghness  of  the  road ;  pausmg  never 
till  he  has  reached  his  destina^on, 
be  it  where  it  mav.  Even  in  these 
short-breathed  days  we  believe 
that  Hawkins's  work  is  not  infre- 
quently read  through.  We  doi^ 
whether  anybody  ever  did,  or  ever 
will,  read  through  Bumey's.  Of 
easy  writing,  frnh,  and  m  small 
quantities,  we  can  and  must,  all  of 
us,  swallow  our  portion ;  but  four 
Tolumes  quarto,  enlivened  with 
strokes  or  humour  three  quarters 
of  A  oentuiy  old,  aro  practioiliy  the 
hardest  of  all  reading ;  yd  save  for 
the  really  valuable  imaniia;tion  thus 
iaBta8ti<»dly  presented,  would  be 
vnbearable,  evoi  in  instalments. 

We  have  before  us  a  work  much 
BM>re  afterthemodelof  Hawkins  than 
of  Bumey ;  a  book  without  a  line 
of  tine  writing  in  it ;  abounding  in 
information  sometimes  curious  and 
always  valuable,  put  before  us  in  a 
siaiple  stnughtforward  manner,  by 
two  writers  who  have  little  in  com- 
Bion  save  the  important  quaMca- 
tioii  of  thorough  Imowledge  of  their 
aabject.  The  Organ;  ite  HUtory 
ami  Oonstrudian,  is  an  honest  book, 
and  iher^ore  a  readable  book — read- 
able not  only  to  the  musical  student 
who  has  a  purpose  in  ascertaining 
what  it  contains,  but  readable  to  any- 
one £ar  whom  successful  research 
and  lucid  explanation,  in  oonnexion 
with  a  8ub|ect  of  general  interest, 
have  any  charm,  fbr  the  organ  is 
not  brought  b^ore  us  in  the  pa^ 
<^  Dr.  £mbault  and  Mr.  Hoj^ms 
in  its  poetical  or  picturesque  aspect; 
they  leave  its  ssthetical  influences 
where  th^  found  them,  and  abstain 
firam  all  a&nsion  to  the  dominion  of 
the  king  of  instruments  over  the 


heart  of  man.  l!he  organ  with  them 
is,  for  the  time  being,  not  so  much 
the  most  'noble,'  as  'the  most 
in^^ious  and  complex  of  musical 
instniments*  * 

Lest  Ihe  balk  of  'The  Organ'— 
83rmb(^iEing  as  it  does,  in  this 
respect,  the  instrument  of  which  it 
treats — shouid  irttimidste  those  who 
would  attack  a  cube  of  smaller 
dimensions  more  conrsgeously,  it  ie 
right  to  say  that  the  volume  before 
us  is  not  one  book,  but  three—a 
trilogy,  the  two  first  parts  of  which 
have  no  other  connexion  than  a 
common  subject;  while  the  tiiird 
consists  rather  of  matter  supplemen- 
tary to  the  second,  and  intended  for 
reference,  not  oonsecutive  reading. 
Indeed  we  see  no  particular  reason 
why  Dr.  Simbault's  histoir  and 
Mr.  Hopkins's  treatise  should  have 
been  sent  forth  to  the  world  in  the 
same  wrapper,  seeing  that  they  are 
books  written  with  independent 
views  and  purposes,  the  modes  of 
presenting  ana  furthering  wliich 
neither  have  nor  demand  anvthinf 
in  common.  We  shall  deal  with 
them  therefore  separately  and  suc- 
cessively, following  the  order  in 
which  they  come  before  us  in  the 
Yotame, 

Dr.  Bimbsnlt  divides  the  history 
of  the  organ  into  periods  or '  epochs ;' 
the  first  being  occupied  by  'the 
atideiU  organ,  atUerior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  key-board ;  the  second, 
by  'the  medusval  organ,  t^fter  the  in- 
vention of  the  key  4)oard;  the  third, 
by  '  the  first  orjnn-builders  by  prO' 
feesion;^  and  tne  fourth,  by  'the 
founders  o£  modem  oxigan-buuding.* 
A  fifth  epoch,  eomiewtporaty  organs 
and  organ  building,  would  l>e  matter 
fat  description  rathff  than  history, 
andbelonss  therefore  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Dr.  fiimbault  opens  hu  Sieiorioal 
Aooount  wkh  a  definition. 

'  The  word  orffon^  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  Psalms,  was 
taken  fit>m  the  Grreek  translation ; 
but  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  par- 
ticular instrument  called  an  organs* 
representing  by  hpyavwt  like  the 
Bomans  by  argamumj '  not  an  orgmrn, 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  but  an  in- 
strument of  any  kind ;  applying  the 
expression,  however,  more  par- 
ticulariy  to  musical  iaetruments.' 

*  The  organ  {oufmh) 
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Geneeis,  oh.  It.  si,  oertainly  little 
resembled  the  modem  instrument 
of  tkst  name,  altbongli  it  may  be 
TCgaided  as  famishing  the  first 
hint.  It  was  probably  a  series  of 
reeds  of  unequal  kof^  and  thidc- 
ness  joined  together;  being  nearly 
identical  with  the  pipe  of  Pan  among 
the  Greeks,  or  tlufct  simple  instru- 
ment called  a  wumtfA-ofyoti,  vhicb 
is  still  iu  common  use.' 

The  devidopment  of  this  toy  into 
such  vast  nnd  ooramlieated  structures 
as  the  oiKans  of  Haarlem,  Freiburg, 
or  Birmingham,  is  hardly  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  at  inrentions. 
The  process  of  development  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  slow  one. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  ever 
assisted  at  one  of  those  instmotiye 
and  ▼enerahie  entertainments  of 
which  the  hero  is  Mr.  Pwnek — ^the 
Iht^  OwMmmi  of  the  people — ix  «t 
the  now  rarer  exhibition  of  Jbn^e- 
eimi,  will  have  noticed  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  fimotionary  who 
does  duty  for  an  orohestra.  His 
prindDal  instrument  is  tiie  rery 
pipe  <)^PvL  under  ooBsideEstion,  thie 
conditions  of  performance  on  which 
are,  that  each  paitioular  reed  must 
he  brought  exactly  under  the  lin  as 
the  note  which  it  nroduoes  is  culed 
into  reqnisitioii.  Now  the  hands  of 
the  functionarjr  in  question  being 
ahready  full— devoted  to  the  per- 
Ibmance  of  a  bass,  of  which  the 
characteristic  is  rather  intensity 
than  Tanety  or  justness  of  into- 
BStioB — theff«  remain  no  means  at 
his  disposal  of  moving  the  mouth- 
organ  m  the  manner  desoribed  as 
reauisite  to  the  production  of 
melody.  The  oi^gan  is  therefore 
made  «  fixture,  and  the  mouth 
BSMes  over  the  reeds,  puffing  its 
little  jet  of  air  into  this  or  that  one 


as  it  passes;  the  peffonner 
while  having  the  air  of  a  man  ok* 
gaged  in  gMticufaiting  ineessantlT 
reiy  decided  dissent  or  refusal. 
The  mountain  wont  go  to  Mahomet* 
so  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain. The  m^gan  or  the  mouth  must 
au>ve    perpetuaJly  during  perfot^ 


To  ebviate  the  fktigmnff  motion  of 
the  head  or  haod^  by  inflating  the  pipes 
In  some  other  nuumcf,  mm  seein  to 
hwe  laboiiied  ler  oeiitiuTCs.  The  fint 
step  towaMi  thh  end  was  Um  iaveotion 
ef  a  woodn  boK,  the  top  of  whioh 


bored  with  jest  so  many  holes  as  than 
were  pipes  to  stand  on  it.  latiiesethey 
now  pUcod  the  pipes  ia  the  same  order 
as  they  oceapiea  ia  the  Pan-pipes. 
From  the  ohest  (the  modem  wtnd  tAO^ 
proceeded  a  small  reed  (now  the  vmd 
(rani;),  into  miiich  they  blew  with  tha 
mouth.  But  as,  by  l^ia  meaas  all  tha 
pipes  spoke  etiaaltaneonsly,  they  wees 
oUiffed  to  stop  with  the  flagers  the  tope 
of  mose  pipes  iatended  to  be  aileat  a 
prucem  which  was  soon  foond  to  beyery 
troubiesome,  and,  as  the  nvmber  of  pipes 
increased,  impossiUe.  Now,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  aimultaoeoBa  intonation 
of  all  the  pipes,  a  slider  (now  called  the 
valve)  was  placed  under  the  aperture 
of  each  pipe,  which  either  opened  or 
stopped  the  entrance  of  the  wind  into 
the  pipes.  The  slides  stood  in  an  in- 
dmed  position,  and  in  order  to  open 
them  levers  were  added,  whidi  were  oon- 
neeted  with  the  slides  by  ooidsor  strings 
(theeriginof  thepatf-daaat).  Aftather 
iaerease  of  tfas  number  of  pipes  at  kagth 
cansed  aa  eolaigNMnt  ef  the  pipe>ofaest 
(the  modem  yrimd  ckut) ;  oonsequent^ 
human  breath  was  no  longer  sofficieat 
to  supply  the  instrument,  and  then  a 
more  suitable  contrivance  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wind  was  devised.  Thus  we 
have  a  new  class  of  instrument,  called 
1^  the  Ghneeks  opyawp  irvfVfiarucSvg 
and  by  the  Romans,  tibia  utrietdarit. 

Thame  terms,  however,  by  Dr. 
Bimbsult's  own  showing,  refbr  to 
instruments  of  yeiy  different  con- 
struction and  powers. 

When  soberly  considered,  Che  tibim 
tifrieuZafTf  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
tiwn  the  origm  of  the  bagpipe.  It  con- 
sisted of  pipes  pierced  with  lateral  holei^ 
sad  an  ioAatiBg  pipe,  which  the  pei^ 
formsr  sppUed  to  lus  nmnth  to  fifi  ths 
leathsia  bag  with  wiad.  The  appli- 
oatisa  of  the  inflating  tnbe^  it  ii  evident 
related  only  to  the  smaller  instnuaenti^ 
such  as  that  described  by  Viigil ;  the 
larger  ones  wers  supplied  with  wiad  by 
the  oompression  of  the  leathern  bsff  or 
bellows.  Thii  oontrivanoe  proved  of  so 
mnch  advantage  to  the  improving  in- 
strument, that,  in  ordertoobtain  amoia 
powerful  tone,  a  seeond  row  of  pipes  of 
the  sssM  pitch  was  added  to  the  fsrmsr. 
Ihe  pipes  haviae  been  thns  lasfssssfl 
sad  enlarged,  and  the  boa  widened,  the 
next  improvement  was  the  ealsigemsat 
of  the  wiad-tobe  {immk).  It  aow  be- 
osme  evident  that  the  leatheia  bag  was 
insnlBcient  to  supnly  the  proper  quantity 
of  wind  required.  The  want  of  wind 
thus  oooanoaed  by  the  enlafsement  of 
the  instrument  was  remedied  by  the  in- 
vention of  6etto«t,  yielding  a  continuoas 
supply  to  the  leatiMrn  bag,  ^^eh,  from 
this  tmis^  served  Om  eOoe  of  oar  modern 
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wtnJ  cAe«e.  From  tfaa  progrowve  in- 
yeutioDs  we  have  recorded,  it  will  be 
obeenred  that  miuiy  portions  of  the 
modem  org^n  were  already  to  be  met 
with  in  the  instruments  of  the  ancients 
in  a  more  or  less  complete  state.  We 
may  therefore  justly  assign  the  invention 
of  the  organ  to  this  period,  though  no 
precise  date  can  be  given ;  thus  much 
only  can  be  stated  with  certainty,  that 
all  these  inventions  date  from  a  period 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Rimbault  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Kydraulie 
organ,  in  relation  to  which  a  passage 
in  the  Architectura  of  Vitruvius 
'has  much  puzzled  the  learned/ 
whose  state  or  bewilderment  seems 
likel;^  to  prove  chronic.  *  The  me- 
chanical operation  of  the  foa^er- 
oraan  is  scarcely  intelligible/  even 
wnen  Vitruvius  is  helj^  out  by 
comparison  with,  or  commentary  of, 
writers  so  various  and  so  remote  as 
Claudian,  Atheneus,  TertuUian, 
William  of  Malmesbury,  or  Pub* 
lilius  Optatianus,  the  author  of  a 
poem  descriptive  of  the  instrument, 
'  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
as  to  show  both  the  lower  part 
which  contdned  the  beUows,  the 
wind  chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and 
oyer  this  the   row   of  twenty-six 

Eipes.  The  latter  are  represented 
^  y  twenty-six  lines,  which  increase 
in  length  each  by  one  letter,  until 
the  last  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the 
first!'  The  contest  for  supremacy 
between  verbal  and  pictorial  repre- 
sentation  should  have  ended  in  this 
poem,  like  that  of  the  White  and  Bed 
lloses  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII. 
The  hydraulic  organ,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  peculiarities  of 
its  mechanism,  certainly  attained  no 
permanent  success.  The  celebrated 
*  enigmatical  epigram,'  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  JiDian  (written  about 
the  miadle  of  the  fourth  century), 
has  reference  evidently  to  the  pneu- 
matic organ.  '  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  instrument  was  still  un- 
provided with  a  clavier t  or  key- 
cx>ard,  and  that  the  bellows  were 
made  of  bull's  hide.' 

*  The  organ  was  early  used  in  the 
service  of  the  church,'  according  to 
some  authorities  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  or  at 
the  latest  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh.  Its  general  adoption  in 
the  churches  of  Europe  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  Pepin,  the  father 


of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  reply  to 
an  application  to  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Constantino  Cophronymus» 
in  or  about  the  year  757,  received 
one  from  the  East,  which  was 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Comeille 
at  Compi^gne,  a  favourite  residence, 
down  to  a  recent  period,  of  the 
kinp  of  France.  Nor  do  the 
obligations  of  the  Western  Church 
to  Oriental  potentates  end  here. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  or^an, 
'which  Walafrid  Strabo  described 
as  existing  in  the  ninth  century  in 
a  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,'  was  a 
present  to  Charlemagne  from  no 
less  interesting  a  personage  than 
the  Caliph  Haronn  Alraschid;  of 
which  instrument  the  maker  was 
'  an  Arabian  named  Giafer' — whether 
the  vizier  so  dear  to  the  readers  of 
Arabian  Nighte,  Dr.  Bimbault 
does  not  tell  us.  These  instruments 
so  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of 
French  and  Grerman  artists,  that  an 
organ  and  a  master  to  instruct 
Italian  workmen  were  solicited  of  a 
Cisalpine  bishop  by  Pope  John  VIII. 
'  Soon  afterwanls  we  nnd  organs  in 
common  use  in  England,  constructed 
by  English  artists,  with  pipes  of 
copper,  fixed  in  gilt  frames.  These 
instruments  however,  it  is  evident, 
notwithstanding  the  grandilo<}uent 
descriptions  of  contemporary  writers, 
were  of  the  rudest  description.  The 
key-board  was  not  yet  invented; 
and  the  compass  probably  rarely 
exceeded  ten  notes,  although  (as  wo 
have  seen)  the  art  of  increasing  the 
intensity  of  each  note  by  additional 
pipes  had  been  long  practised. 

Notwithstanding  tho  imperfections  of 
these  instruments  (says  Dr.  Rimbault), 
they  everywhere  produced  the  greatest 
astonishment,  and  the  churches  were 
desirous  of  possfssing  so  eiBoacious 
a  means  of  attraotinga  congregation.  We 
therefore  find,  in  this  centuiy  (the  tenth), 
that  organs  multiplied  not  only  in  the 
cathedral  churches  of  the  episcopal 
seats,  but  also  in  many  churches  and 
monastic  establishments. 

The  history  of  the  organ  proper 
begins  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  up  to  which  period  it  was 
a  wind  instrument  of  greater  power 
and  of  more  imposing  quality  than 
any  other  in  use,  but  unprovided  with 
any  of  those  peculiar  contrivances 
by  which  the  simplest  modern  instru* 
ment  becomes*  under  the  hand  of  a 
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skilful  performer,  themediomofBuoh. 
▼arioua  and  beautiful  effects.  The 
organ  of  the  '  dark '  ages  was  bat  a 
box  of  pipes  made  vocid  by  the 
clumsiest  contrivances — ^a  monster 
Pan's-pipe  blown  by  machinery. 
For  at  whatever  moment  any  effect 
worthy  of  the  name,  or  even  suffffes- 
tire  of  the  possibility  of  musicalhar- 
mony  may  nave  first  dawned  on  the 
hcMrison  of  precentor  or  minstrel,  it 
is  certain  that,  with  its  early  ap- 
pliances, the  organ  was  incompetent 
to  the  simultaneous  production  of 
different  sounds,  or  at  least  to  any 
successions  of  such.  The  treasures 
of  harmony  must  hare  been  inacces- 
sible to  the  most  imaginative  artist 
furnished  only  with  the  cords  or 
strings  (progenitors  of  the  modem 
'pultdowns')  of  antiquity,  and 
were  only  to  be  reached — ^uurough 
how  many  doors! — ^by  a  talisman 
of  more  recent  invention. 

'  The  dose  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury,' sajrs  Dr.  Eimbault,  'forms 
an  era  m  the  history  of  organ- 
building,  when  an  organ  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  cathedral 
at  Magdeburg,  with  a  key-board  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  keys.'  Even  with 
this  contrivance — wonderful  as  it 
was,  and  important  as  it  proved — 
harmony  of  more  than  two  parts  was 
still  as  impossible  to  the  player  as 
ever ;  for  '  the  keys  of  Uie  Magde- 
burg organ  were  an  ell  long  and 
three  inches  broad!'  And  'Dom 
Bedos*  speaks  of  some  early  organs 
whose  keys  were  five  inches  and  a 
half  wide!' 

The  finger  of  the  modem  per- 
former—  pianist  or  organist— 
habituated  to  the  repetition  action 
and  the  pneumatic  lever,  might  ache 
at  the  venr  thought  of  the  resistance 
presentea  by  such  surfaces,  but 
that  in  the  next  sentence  we  are 
told  that  the  finger  had  no  share 
whateverin  the  performanceon  these 
Brobdignagian  claviers,  which  were 
not,  like  ours,  digitals,  but  literally 
manucUs,  'struck  down  by  the^^ 
of  the  player,  even  to  a  considerable 
depth ;  wnence,  according  to  Seidel, 
arose  the  expression  organ-ft^a^. 

The  organ-beater  survives  yet  in 
the  carillaneur»  The  curious  reader 
may  have  ocular  demonstraticm,  both 
of  the  apparatus  and  the  mode  of 


using  it  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  by  mounting  the  steps 
of  almost  any  old  belfry  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  last  performance 
on  a  chimes  key-board  to  which  we 
were  eye-witnesses,  was  in  the  tower 
of  St.  Gertrude's  Church  at  Louvain. 
It  fully  answered  to  the  description 
quoted  by  Dr.  Eimbault  from 
Bumey.  The  carilloneur  at  the 
end  of  a  performance  lasting  but  a 
few  minutes,  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion. 

No  considerable  alteration  in  the 
key-board  seems  to  have  been  made 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  when,  after  nearly 
three  hundred  years  of  organ- 
beating,  the  keys  being  diminished 
in  length  and  breadth,  the  finger 
took  the  place  of  the  fist.  This  step 
once  made,  the  key-board  would 
from  very  early  times  have  taken 
its  present  proportions,  since ^»y^- 
ing  on  keys  much  wider,  or  even 
much  narrower,  than  those  now  in 
use  would  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  This  improve- 
ment naturally  suggested  another, 
which  would  have  been  useless 
under  the  old  reg^me-~the  extension 
of  the  compass,  and  the  more  minute 
division  of  the  scale;  these  again 
being  accompanied,  or  soon  fol- 
lowed, by  another— the  addition  of 
the  ^ec^a/ board. 

In  1359  oi*  i3<^it  Nicholaa  F&ber,  a 
priest,  built  the  great  oivan  In  the 
cathedral  at  Halberstadt.  It  had  four- 
teen diatonic  and  eight  chromatic  keys, 
extending  from  great 

The  great  B  stood  in  fronts  was  thirty- 
two  feet  long  and  three  and  a  quarter 
inches  (1)  in  diameter.  According  to 
Pratorius,  who  gives  us  this  account^ 
this  organ  had  tour  claviers,  one  being 
pedals  for  the  feet,  and  twenty  bellows, 
requiring  ten  men  to  supply  the  wind. 

'  This,'  says  Dr.  Ehnbault,  '  is 
the  earliest  authentic  account  of  an 
organ  provided  with  semitones  of 
the  scale.'  It  gives  to  their  in- 
vention a  date  later  by  about  two 
hundred  years  than  tnat  of  Dom 
Bedos.     Fnetorius's  statement  re* 


*  A  Bensdiotme,  who  pnUishsd  in  1766  a  TrtaHH  en  Qrgon  Biding. 
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specting  the  pedals,  on  tlie  otlier 
hiuid,  seema  to  want  confirmation, 
since  there  is  good  reason  to  beliere 
that  those  important  additions  were 
made  to  the  Halberstadt  organ  by 
a  later  hand,  in  1494.  Pedal  pipes 
however  were,  without  doubt,  in 
use  before  this;  the  date  1418 
having,  some  jears  since,  been  dis- 
oovered  on  some  pedal  pines  in  a 
ehurch  at  Frankfort-on-tne-Oder. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  in- 
ventions both  of  finger  and  of  feet 
keys  are  due,  one  to  the  middle,  the 
other  to  the  end,  of  the  fourteenth 
oentury. 

The  least  musical  reader  need  not 
be  told  that  the  modem  or|^  exeels 
all  other  instruments  in  intensity, 
ecmipass,  and  variety.  A  fully- 
appointed  instrument  often  contains 
within  itself  means  and  appliances 
for  the  imitation,  more  or  less  per^ 
feotly,  of  almost  every  different 
quality  of  sound.  It  may  in  turn 
sneak  with  the  voice  of  the  flute, 
oboe,  clarionet,  or  bassoon— of  the 
horn,  trumpet,  or  trombone.  But 
this  Protean  gift,  however  delight- 
ful, is  reallv  external  to  the  instru- 
ment, whicn,  failing  it  entirely,  may 
still  contain  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  organ  proper.  That  which  sets 
it  apu^  from  and  above  all  indi- 
vidual instruments»  that  to  which 
the  organ  proper,-— the  '  pealing 
organ*  of  the  poet  and  the  Chris- 
tian worshipper,  owes  its  speciality, 
is  its  power  of  bringing  under  one 
finger  many  sounds  of  different 
Quality  and  pitch ;  so  that  placing 
the  hands  and  feet  on  a  chord 
represented  in  musical  notation  by 
six  or  seven  Me^#,themouths  of  some 
sixty  or  seventy,  or  more^  pipes  will 
be  opened,  and  their  voices,  high 
and  low,  roogh  and  smooth,  hemi 
aeoordingly  at  the  same  instant. 
The  pemMiner  on  the  violin  or 
clarionet  is  like  the  single  man-at- 


arms,  who  relies  on  his  own  strong 
arm  and  his  own  j^d  courage  to 
do  the  work  whi<^  is  before  him ; 
the  organist  is  the  captain,  at  whose 
word  a  hundred  swords  start  firom 
their  scabbards,  and  the  roar  of 
artillery  rends  the  air. 

It  seems  that  the  organ  proper 
dates  at  least  from  the  twelfth 
oentury ;  that  at  this  early  period 
not  only  had  the  force  01  each 
individual  note  been  increased  by 
bringing  its  key  into  connexion 
with  more  than  one  pipe,  but  that 
some  of  those  pipes  were  of  dif- 
ferent pitch  from  one  another.  This 
arrangement  is  teehnically  called 
*  mixture ;'  three  or  more  rows  of 
pipes,  one  in  eaeh  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  each  individual  kev  of 
the  finger-board,  being  said  to  form 
a  mixture  Hop,  or  regiiUr,  For 
some  two  or  tnree  centuries  (as  wa 
have  seen)  the  keys  were  of  such  a 
siae  and  weight  that  onlv  one,  or 
one  by  eaeh  hand,  could  be  struck 
at  a  time.  The  only  karman$f  there- 
fore which,  during  this  period,  could 
have  been  evocable  from  the  organ, 
must  have  been  that  which  results 
fVom  the  imitation,  or  more  pro- 
perly confirmation,  of  fwr^aro/  har^ 
mony — the  combination  of  harmo- 
nics and  their  mime.  It  is  impos- 
sible, at  this  oistanoe  of  time,  to 
judge  how  fiup  the  intensity  of 
these  harmonic  pipes  was  propor- 
tioned to  that  oftheir  primes ;  out 
unless  it  was  in  some  degree  sub- 
ordinate, unless  the  8**  and  1 3*^  were 
more  delicately  voiced  than  the  i**, 
the  only  counterpoint  possible  in  the 
thirteenth  century — the  '  dark'  age 
in  which  the  Sarnie  Ckapeite  was 
finished  and  the  DiNmie  Comedy 
begun — ^must  have  violated  every 
law  which  has  governed  musical 
composition  for  Uie  last  four  hun- 
ted years.  We  give  a 
edition  of  the  First  Tone. 


Not  onlv  was  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment tolerated  in  instrumental 
music,  but  imitated  in  vocal;  the 
mediofval  pvactiee  termed  '  oigan- 
ising'  having  consisted,  without 
donbt»   of  the  aooompaniment  of 

^ke,  §nd/bmriki  i 


The  supply  of  vindt  in  snffieient 
quantity  and  with  ngularity ,  to  the 
esriier  instruments,  was  naturally 
notoneof  the  least  of  the  diffieulbea 
with  which  their  builden  had  to 
contand, 

We  Mwinl  bal  weader  (/my  Dr. 
Bimbsiilt)  at  the  peisererance  of  our 
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anoeeian,  wimi  we  eourider  the  Tarioos 
efibrte  the*  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  improve  the  bellows.  For 
centuries  they  remained  in  the  most 
imperfect  state — sometimes  twen^  or 
more  being  necessary  to  supply  the  wind 
to  a  moderate-sized  organ.  According 
to  Wulstan,  the  organ  at  Winchester  was 
provided  with  twenty-six  bellows.  The 
great  organ  of  the  cathedral  at  Halber* 
atadt  hiKl  twentyj  and  that  of  Maffd^* 
borg  twenty-four  smaU  bellowa.  Aey 
were  £uhMmed  in  folds  like  the  forge  or 
■nith*s  beUow%  and  were  not  proyided 
with  weights  as  in  our  modem  organs* 

Our  ancestors  had  no  idea  of  pro- 
portioning the  wind  ;  but  its  force  de' 
pended  solely  on  the  strength  of  the 
DellowB-blowers.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  by  this  means  the  oigan  could  never 
have  been  in  tnne^  because  the  wind  was 
admitted  unequally. 

Dr.  Bimbault  devotes  two  short 
but  interesting  sections  to  the  coa- 
sideration  of  the  two  earlier  forms 
of  oigan»  the  re^al  or  portative,  and 
the  positive;  and  another  to  the 
meaning  of  '  a  pair  of  on^ans/  the 
explanation  of  which  will  be  new  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

The  truth  is,  that  'a  pdr  of  organs^ 
meant  simply  an  organ  vivk  more  pvpee 
ikoM  one.  Jotkaoia,  Heywood,  and  other 
of  the  older  poeta^  always  use  the  term 
pair  in  the  sense  of  an  aggregate,  and  as 
synonymous  with  tet;  thus  we  have  'a 
pair  of  chessmen/  '  a  pair  of  heads,'  '  a 
pfclr  of  cards/  a  '  pahr  of  organs/  ftc. 
when  speaking  of  a /£$pA<  of  stairs,  we 
•Hen  say  '  a  pmir  of  stairs.*  Therefore 
this  ancient  form  of  expression,  altboogh 
-obsolete  in  most  cases,  is  still  in  uss  at 
the  present  day. 

The  '  second  epodi'  is  conoladed 
by  an  account  or  '  monastic  organs 
in  England/  from  which  we  gather 
that  the  practice,  still  universal  on 
the  Contment,  of  placing  'two 
organs  in  large  churches ;  one  large, 
the  other  small,  'dates  from  tne 
iburteenth  century.' 

In  entering  on  the  third  epoch, 
we  come  upon  the  first  organ* 
builders  'by  profession.'  Many, 
periiaps  the  majority,  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  were  the 
work  of  ecclesiastics,  and  it  is  not 
till  a  eomparatirelT  recent  period 
that  we  are  enabled  to  indiriauaBM 
9mj  considerable  number  of  fay 
orgaa*b«ilders,  although  there  is  no 
d«mbt  of  their  haying  '  existed  as 
eariy  at  least  as  the  fifteenth  een- 
tufr/ 

Dr.  Bimbault  partioularuses  many 


ofthese  patriarchs  of  the  art,  among 
whom  our  countrymen  make  a  con- 
siderable firare,  both  in  regurd  to 
number  and  remoteness  of  date. 
William  Wotton,  of  Oxford,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  the  first  of  these 
of  whom  we  haye  any  certain  infor- 
mation ;  and  John.  Cmunberlyn  and 
Thomas  Smyth  practised  soon  after 
in  London.  In  the  diary  of  AlleyUf 
die  founder  of  Duhndi  College. 
the  name  of  GKbhs  is  mentioned 
as  haying  furnished  'a  pair  of 
orj^es'  to  the  chapel  of  that  esta- 
blishment, in  the  year  1618 ;  and  as 
we  get  further  into  the  seyenteenth 
century,  we  meet  the  names  of  Pres- 
ton of  York,  Thamar  of  Feterboro', 
Loosemore  of  Exeter,  and  the  Dal- 
lans  of  London. 

'Loosemore  is  one  of  the  few 
artists  of  this  date  any  appreciable 
portion  of  whose  works  haye  come 
down  tons.  He  constructed  the 
organ  in  the  cathedrsl  of  his  natire 
city,  Exeter,  very  shortiy  btfore 
the  restoration  of  Uharles  it.'  For 
htfore  we  must  read  qfter;  for  Dr« 
Kimbault  adds,  in  a  note,  '  on  the 
outside  of  the  instrument  is  an  in- 
scription— John  Loosemore  made 
this  organ,  1665.'  Dr.  Bimbault 
quotes  an  interesting  piece  of  criti- 
cisra  on  this  mstrument  from  the 
Ltfe  of  the  Z^ord  Keeper  Ouildfordt 
by  the  Hon.  Roger  jNorth,  for  which 
we  haye  not  space. 

To  the  Germans,  howerer,  must  be 
assigned  the  credit  of  haying  made 
Uie  most  important  discoyenes  and 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
ofgan-building  and  organ-playing  of 
the  third  epoch.  '  Ureat  organs 
and  great  organists,*  says  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, '  seem  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies to  haye  been  the  natmral 
growth  of  Germany.' 

Tn  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  the  reformer,  TTlric  Zwingle, 
had  suceeieded  in  banishing  for  a  time 
the  nse  of  organs  in  pnblie  worship. 
Bat  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  this 
noUe  instnuBeot  was  reinstated  in  the 
ohnieh,  and  many  improyewenta  were 
made  in  its  ooBstraetioB.  It  was  in  this 
century,  according  to  PrBtorios,  that 
registers,  by  which  alone  a  yariety  of 
stops  could  be  formed,  were  inyented  by 
the  Germans.  Improyements  at  this 
period  were  also  made  in  the  pipes,  par^ 
tioalariy  the  inyentiott  of  the  etepped 
pipe^  whereby  expense  was  aayed,  and 
that  soft^  pleasing  tone  obtained  which 
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open  pipes  m«  unable  to  yield.  By 
employing  the  nMil  »cale,  a  number  of 
jregisten  with  a  penetrating,  yet  pleasing, 
tone  were  obtained,  in  imitation  of  the 
violinf  viol  de  gamha,  &c.  By  the  large 
icaU,  on  the  contraryi  waa  presenred 
that  full,  round  tone  which  we  always 
bear  in  good  organs.  Besides  these, 
certain  kinds  of  pipes  were  made  to 
taper  vpwarde,  whereby  some  other  re- 
gisters were  added  to  the  former,  such 
as  the  epUz'Jlvte,  the  ^femMom,  &c. 
In  the  course  of  the  lixteenth  century, 
rted  regiitere  were  invented,  with  which 
it  wan  sought  to  imitate  the  tone  of 
other  instruments,  and  even  the  voices 
of  men  and  animals — for  instance,  the 
potaunCj  trumpet,  $fialm,  vox-humana, 
bear*t-pipe,  kc. 

In  the  same  centuiy,  the  kev-board 
was  extended  to  four  octaves ;  but  the 
lowest  octave  waa  seldom  or  never  com* 
plete.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  was 
called  an  organ  with  a  tKort  octave. 

In  >570»  Hans  Lobsinger,  of  Nurem- 
berg, invented  the  bellows  with  one  fold, 
which  is  still  found  in  old  organs.  In 
1576,  an  organ  with  sixty  practicable 
registers  and  a  '  back  choir,'  was  erected 
at  Beman,  in  the  Russian  province  of 
BUndenderg.  This  organ,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  has  forty- eight  keys  in 
the  manual,  and  sixteen  in  the  pedal. 
It  has  four  bellows,  each  of  which  is 
twelve  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide. 
The  workmanship  is  said  to  be  masterly, 
the  whole  mechanism  bearing  evidence 
of  the  great  progress  in  organ  building 
at  this  period. 

Nor  did  tbe  indisputable  and  un- 
disputed excellence  of  the  Italiana 
of  this  epoch  in  vocal  science  and 
skill  render  them  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  the  noblest  musical 
inst  rument  of  human  facture.  '  The 
mechanism  of  the  organ  appears  to 
have  been  well  understood  by  the 
Italians  in  early  times.*  The  An- 
tegnati  of  Brescia,  Columbi,  Co* 
lonna,  Perugino,  and  the  Jesuit 
Hermann,  obtained  world-wide  re* 
putations  in  the  filileenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  and 
many  Italian  travellers  of  those 
days  mention  with  surprise  and  de* 
liffht  theorgans,  especially  at  Orrieto, 
Milan,  Bergamo,  Genoa,  Florence, 
and  Venice.  In  the  latter  city  alone, 
according  to  Sir  John  Bereeby,  were 
to  be  found,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centnrj,  no  less  than 
*one  hundred  and  forty-three  pairs 
of  organs.' 

The  exceUenoe  of  the  orsana  of 
the  Low  Countries  is  not  a  tiaing  of 


yesterday.  In  the  seTenteentb  oen* 
tury,  several  instruments  at  Amster* 
dam  called  forth  the  notice  and  ad* 
miration  of  an  English  writer, 
while  Haarlem  was  uready  distin- 
g^hed  among  continental  cities  by 
tiie  possession  of  an  instrument  less 
perfect,  but  not  less  astonishin|^ 
considering  its  date,  than  the  '  woiio* 
renowned '  monarch  of  sound  now 
reigning  in  its  stead. 

A  curious  but  nainful  episode  in 
the  history  which  we  have  before 
us,  is  presented  in  a  section  headed 
'  The  destruction  of  Organs  during 
the  Great  Eebellion.'  This  section, 
which  is  too  full  for  compression 
and  too  long  for  extract  in  its  in* 
tegrity,  has  evidently  been  penned* 
not  con  amort  but  con  furore.  Our 
impassible  author  is  not  merely  an 
historian,  but  an  artist ;  andthetruo 
artist,  if  not  always  a  Tory  at  heart, 
belongs  to  the  class  who  can  never 
be  made  to  understand  how  religion 
and  morality  are  promoted  by 
knocking  the  nose  off  a  statue, 
thrusting  a  halberd  through  a 
painted  window,  or  stalling  horses 
m  a  cathedral  choir. 

We  must  leave  the  account  of 
*the  devastation  committed  upon 
organs  by  those  misguided  ruffians, 
the  soldiers  and  commanders  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,*  as  we  find  it  in 
the  pages  of  I)r.  Eimbault ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  pro- 
mising his  readers  the  pleasure  of 
finding  the  tradition  of  Cromwell's 
fondness  for  the  organ  utterly  de- 
molished, and  the  story  of  his  having 
saved  from  destruction  the  instru* 
ment  in  Magdalen  College  proved 
to  be  without  foundation. 

'  The  Founders  of  modem  Organ* 
building,'  form  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  and  last  division  of  Dr.  Bim* 
bault  s  history,  materials  for  which* 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  were 
both  abundant  and  accessible.  Such, 
howeTer,hasnot  proved  iobe  thecase ; 
since,  though  maoT  of  the  instru* 
ments  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  ih»  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  are  still  exist- 
ent, and  to  all  appearance  intact,  a 
closer  inspection  will  pirove  that  in 
most  cases  their  internal  niechanism 
has  been  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
renovated ;  while  of  their  original 
architects  next  to  nothing  but  the 
names  has  survived  the  company 
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tnrely  few  reara  that  separate  us  from 
them.    Thus,  though  Dr.  Bimbault 

S'ves  us,  on  the  authority  of  Buruej, 
le  well-known  story  of  the  contest* 
between  Bernard  Schmidt  and 
Benatus  Harris,  each  of  whom 
erected  and  maintained  for  many 
months  an  organ  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  his  researches  hare 
not  as  yet  been  rewarded  by  any 
additioi]Al  particulars-— we  had  al- 
most said,  by  any  particulars— 
respecting  either  of  those  remark- 
able persons.  In  this  respect  the 
fate  of  the  great  organ-builders  of 
former  days  closely  resembles  thai 
of  the  architects  of  the  churches  in 
which  so  many  of  their  works  have 
been  erected,  whose  names  even 
have,  in  many  instances,  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  concerning  whose 
studies,  habits  of  life,  personal  ap- 
pearance— everything  in  short  that 
we  should  care  to  know — ^history  is 
hopelessly  silent.  Thus,  of  the 
Jordans,  father  and  son,  to  one  of 
whom  Dr.  Bimbault  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  swell,  we  leam 
nothing  but  that  the  former  had 
been  a  distiller,  and  being  'an  in* 
genious  man,  betook  himself  to  the 
makinff  of  organs,  and  succeeded 
beyond  expectotion.'  Of  the  bio- 
graphy of  another  eminent  and 
successful  builder,  Byfield, '  nothing 
whatever  is  told,  save  that  he  died/ 
according  to  a  MS.  note  of  Dr. 
Cooke's,  as  late  as  1 7 74.  Of  Snetsler, 
whose  reputation  was  entirely  made 
in  this  country,  and  who  '  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  and  died  either  at 
the  end  of  the  last  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,' 
a  bon  mot  and  an  anecdote  are  re- 
corded. He  '  told  the  churchwar- 
dens of  Lynn,  upon  their  asking 
him  what  tneir  ola  or]B[an  would  be 
worth  if  repaired,  that  if  they  would 
lay  out  a  hundred  pounds  upon  it, 
perhaps  it  would  be  worth  fifty.' 
'  He  is  said  to  have  saved  sufficient 
money  to  return  and  settle  in  his 
native  country  (Germany),  which 
he  accordingly  did;  but  having 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  London 
porter  and  Enclish  fare,  he  found 
m  his  old  age  Uiat  he  could  not  do 
without  them,  so  he  came  back  to 
London,  where  he  died.' 


*  We  possess  more  cathedral  and 
collegiate  organs  of  Samuel  Green's 
construction,  than  of  any  other 
builder's,'  says  a  writer  in  the  ChrU' 
tian  Remembrancer;  yet  can  Dr. 
Bimbault  tell  us  nothing  about  him, 
save  that,  bein^  a  man  of  an  inven* 
tive  turn,  he  lived  a  laborious  life 
and  died  poor.  Of  John  Avery ,  who 
died  as  late  as  1808,  '  very  little  is 
known,  save  that  *  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  dissipated  character ;'  while  ' 
concerning  tiie  two  Englands,  whose 
instruments  are  so  numerous  and 
so  excellent,  all  that  we  learn,  is, 
that  posterity  has  been  so  indifferent 
to  their  individual  merits  as  gene- 
rally to  confound  the  father  with 
the  son. 

Nor  have  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Bimbault  been  more  successful  in 
regard  to  the  great  continental 
builders  of  his  fourth  epoch.  Of 
the  Silbermanns,  Andreas,  his  bro- 
ther Gottfried,  and  his  sons,  Johann 
Andreas  and  Johan  Daniel,  except- 
ing the  fact  that  Gottfried  '  was  the 
inventor  of  the  clavecin  d*amourt 
and  one  of  the  earliest  makers  of  the 
pianoforte,'  we  leam  nothing  but 
that  they  lived  and  died.  Nor  is 
our  natural  curiosity  about  famous 
men  at  all  satisfied  by  a  bald  record 
of  the  names  of  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries and  successors,  or  by 
being  told  that  the  oraan  in  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Weingarten, 
is  the  work  of  Johann  Gabler  of 
Ulm,  and  the  'world-famed'  instru- 
ment at  Haarlem  that  of  Christian 
Midler  of  Amsterdam. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  more 
extended  researches  in  Continental 
musical  literature  would  enable  Dr. 
Bimbault  to  add  greatly  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  close  of  his  memoir,  in  a 
second  edition.  Even  the  few  facts 
coUectod  by  M.  Eetis,  especially 
respecting  the  Silbermann  family, 
would  have  been  new  to  many  of 
Dr.  Bimbault's  readers,  who,  not 
sympathizing  in  the  author's  anti- 
quarian predilections,  will  wonder 
why,  havm^  disinterred  such  amass 
of  information  about  the  builders  of 
the  middle  ages,  he  has  left  them  so  ill 
informed  about  those  of  more  recent 
date. 

The  '  Comprehensive  Treatise '  of 


*  Tenninated  by  the  OMting  vote  of  Judge  Jefferies,  whioh  (jpdtfc  MaoauUy) 
seems,  in  this  inttaaoe,  to  havebeen  given  on  the  right  sido. 
yoL.  Liii.  vo  ccczy.  a  ▲ 
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Mr.  Hopkiai,  which  fbnna  the 
Mcond  fast  ot,  or  rather  the  aecond 
iuark  ineloded  in,  the  Yolume  before 
ua,  ia  by  far  the  moat  important 
attempt  to  deacnbe  the  '  atmcture 
and  capabilitiea '  of  the  orgaa  which 
haa  come  muier  our  notice.  In- 
deed, aince  the  firat  publication  of 
Bom  Bedoa'  treatiae,  now  nearly  a 
oenturr  ago»  auch  atten^ta  haye 
been  oat  few  and  comparatively 
feeble.  So  far  indeed  haa  Uie  theory 
or  literature  of  organ-building  been 
firom  keeping  pace  with  the  practice* 
that  it  haa  been  thought  worth  while 
lately  to  put  forth  the  worthy 
Ben^ictine\  work  in  a  new  dreai. 
It  waa  reprinted  in  1849  aa  one  of 
the  numoera  of  the  well-known 
£meyelopedi£'Bar€i.  How  far  the 
iaeyitabie  ahortoominga  of  any 
treatiae  a  century  ola  have  been 
ivonedied  in  the  reprint  by  the 
laboura  of  modem  editorahip,  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  pronounce. 
So  many,  ao  varioua,  and  ao  impor- 
tant have  been  the  alterationa  afid 
improvementa  in  the  modem  prac- 
tice of  organ-building,  that  in  order 
to  incorporate  them  with  L*Ari  du 
Jketeur  dm  Or&ue$,  an  amount  of 
anpplementary  labour  muat  have 
been  undexgone  hardly  inferior  to 
that  re<^utred  for  the  production  of 
an  origiaal  work.  Mr.  Hopkina, 
well  aoauainted  without  doubt  with 
the  reaiuta  of  Dom  Bedoa*  labour8> 
haa  not  felt  himaelf  bound  to  follow 
in  hia  track;  aeeing,  aa  evervbodj 
muat  aee,  that  the  organ-builoing  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ia  a  new 
art,  and  believing  rightly  that  a  new 
art  demanda  a  new  method  of  euo- 
aition.  3£r.  Hopkina'a  method  ia 
briefly  and  clearly  explained  in  hia 
own  worda: — 

Th«  atraetiml  portiooa  of  aa  organ 
an  ebMid  into  three  great  diviaiona  ; 
namely  (i),  the  machine  by  whaeh  tha 
wind  ia  ooQacfeadfor  tha  productioii  of 
aoond,  the  channrla  thronni  which  it  ia 
oondactad  to  tha  vaiioiia  ^partmenta  of 
the  inatruBent»  aod  than  rediatribated 
among  the  numerona  ptpaa  of  each ;  (a) 
the  mechaniam  by  which  tha  aavaral 
departmenta  are  mdtvidoalhf  or  omi- 
jomtly  brought  into  uae^  and  thev  atopa 
■RNighi  vwkr  perfbai  oontrol ;  asd  (3) 
the  aoand-iMnodiicinff  parte,  namely,  the 


together  with  the 


oonatititie  what 


Omgxs;*  the  cooatmctioa  and  Qpanti< 


of  which  f oim  the  anbjact  matter  of  tha 
following  chaptara. 

It  mnat  be  obvioaa  that  anythim^ 
like  the  aame  method  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  reapect  to  Dr.  Bimbauit'a 
Sitiofy  would  be  altogether  inap* 

51ieahLe  to  Mr.  Hopkina'a  IVao^iae. 
!o  preaeni  to  our  readeia  an 
analyaia,  however  eondenaad,.  of  the 
ooBftenta  oCupwaada  of  threehuadred 
cloaely  printed  i^yoj  odavo  pagw,. 
deaenpta:ve  on  the  one  hand  of  pto> 
ceaaee  the  moat  varioua  and  minute, 
in  reapeot  to  matoriala  of  every  aort 
and  aind,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral ;  and  on  the  other,  e^oaU 
tkmal  of  reaulta  dependent  on  con^ 
aidtrationa  among  the  moat  reoon* 
dafee  in  aeienoe,— even  tobcing  befim 
o«r  readera  a  tfal  of  the  mattera» 
gveat  and  amall,  whtoh  have  been 
dieeoaaed  by  Mr.  Ttopkina  in  reli^ 
tion  to  hia  mnHifi«waa  taak,  would 
demand  fiur  more  apaee  than  we  can 
affi>rd.  The  purpoae  we  have  in 
view — that  of  refeiring  oar  readen 
from  our  own  paoaa  to  hia — ^wiU  be 
better  anawesed  oy  a  fbw  extracta 
bearing  on  aubjecta  of  popular  into* 
reat,  and  intalfigihle  without  ilku* 
troHons, 

Of  the  thooaanda  and  tena  of 
thouaanda  who,  onea  in  the  week  at 
laaet,  are  brought  under  the  ia- 
finenoe  of  an  organ^  few,  we  taka 
it,  hasve  anything  like  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  made  in  which  ita 
pipea  give  tongue^  or,  to  uae  the 
mora  aedaie  eipffaaaion  of  the 
bnildar,  jpe«b.  Mr.  Hopkina*a  es- 
planatiim,  carefully  read  (for  the 
Bobiect  of  it  ia  not  an  eaay  one),  will 
malie  the  mfit4w  p^Vft. 

A  wutal  flue  pipe  ia  made  to  aooad  by 
the  admimkMi  of  a  jet  of  wind  at  the 
apea  of  the  Ibo^  whieh,  raahing  ap- 
waada,  paaaea  throooh  the  wind-way, 
aod  atrikea  agaiaat  the  opper-ltp,  pio- 
dacing  &  coneuaaioa  which  praveata  the 
air  from  iiiiiig  in  a  ooatiBuoOB  manner 
from  the  mouth,  and  canaea  it  to  pro- 
ceed  iDiermittiBgly.  The  vibrationa 
thoa  cauaed  are  communicated  to  the 
column  of  mr  within  the  body  of  the 
pipe ;  and,  the  air  being  aet  in  motion, 
a  aoond  ia  prodoeed.  which  anand  how^ 
ever  cannot  atrictly  be  aaad  to  be 
ptedneed  by  the  pipe  ilaelf,  nor  by 
ih»  ehMtio  metioa  of  ito  body,  bat  I7 
the  vibrationa  at  ita  month,  aad  tha 
motma  of  tha  eohimn  of  air  fontained 
withia  ita  bodv.     The  fiBrmar  eireom- 

bj 
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frot  tiwfe  th»  fikak  m  Bearly  tha  ., 

wlkfttover  maj  be  tbe  tkicknen  or  tiM 
ciuvacter  of  the  material  emplayed  ia 
iha  oonatvmctiaa  of  iba  pipa.  Tha 
aioatnesfl,  toqghnetB^  and  euMidcity  of 
tiia  material  £»ra  aeTariheleM  some- 
thing  to  da  witbthe  mtalUy  and  strength 
d  the  toDe^  aa  wiH  praendy  be  ax- 
plained, 

A  flligbt  motwn  af  tha  bady  of  tha 
Tfipe  may  indeed  ba  dataatei^  whialk 
hawever  ia  a  conaaqnanca  and  not  a 
oanaa,  and  ariaea  from  theiriotioa  of  the 
column  of  air  within,  having  nothing  to 
cb  with  the  prof^ac^ioa  of  the  sound, 
which  is  to  he  attributed  solely  to  the 
<nrcum8tanoe8  already  mentioned. 

A  wood  flue  pipe  is  made  to  sound  in 
much  tiie  same  manner  as  a  metal  pipe 
of  the  same  kind.  Hie  wind,  on  being 
admitted,  panea  up  the  pipe-lbot  into 
the  throat,  and  from  tfienoe  iato  tiie  udy 
lowed  part  of  the  cap,  up  wfaieh  it  Ibreea 
itaalf ;  theB»  after  paanng  through  the 
wind-way  between  lW  upper  edge  of  the 
cap  aad  block,  it  atrikee  agiunst  the 
upper  lip^  and  is  thus  made  to  vibrate, 
the  vibrationa,  as  already  dsacribed, 
being  communicated  to  ^  air  in  the 
hody  of  the  pipe. 

It  is  worthy  of  reuiairi.  that,  whereas 
the  sides  of  a  wood  pipe  beat  violently 
while  the  pipe  ia  speaking,  the  front  and 
back  remain  perfbct^  quieaoant. 

The  sanad  from  a  pipa  oantinuaa  so 
laog  aa  the  oqpaB'-wiad  ia  allowed  to 
enter  that  pipe,  sad  at  tha  same  un- 
abated Btrangtb. 

In  a  stop^d  pipe  the  current  of  air 
in  the  boc^  of  the  pipe  takes  a  some- 
what altered  course,  and  produces  a  re- 
markably diflbrent  result  from  what  it 
doea  in  an  open  one. 

The  considention  of  this  subject 
aAnds  aa  opportunity  for  explaining 
what  might  otfaarwisa  appear  to  be  aa 
laaaeuiacy  ia  lagasd  ta  floa  pipaa  di^ 
pending  pn  the  dimoasiona  of  their 
bodies  for  the  gravity  or  acutenesa  of 
their  sound.     A  stopped  flue  pipe  of  a 

S'ven  length  wiU  produce  a  sound  as 
w  as  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  twice  the 
length.  This  fkct,  nowever,  is  soon  ac- 
counted for.  Instead  of  the  air  esca- 
ping out  at  the  top  of  the  shorter  pipe, 
as  it  doea  out  of  the  longer,  it  is  checked 
by  tha  stopper  that  domeB  the  upper  end. 
In  oonsaquanoe  of  thia  interruption,  tha 
wind  ia  refleoted  back  again  down  tha 
pipe  before  it  can  make  its  exit,  which 
it  does  through  the  month.  The  wind 
in  a  stopped  pipe  therefore  traverses  tibe 
^stance  of  die  length  of  the  body  twice 
over — first  up,  then  down — and  conse- 
quently produces  a  sound  of  increased 
gravity  in  proportion. 

Thus,  a  stopped  pipe  of  two  foet  grrea 


tha  sama  aound  aa  aa  apmi,  eaa  of 
foat ;  a  atoppad  pqpa  of  cig^  foot  tha 
same  aooad  aa  aa  opaa  sna  of  iii  i  Immiii 
foet;  aad  sa  on. 

The  following  justification  of  1^ 
use  of  hctrmoniC'Gorrohorating  stops 
is  interesting  and  well  put : — 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  notiosd 
that  some  theorists  take  ezceptioa  to 
some  of  the  harmonic-conroborating 
stops — some  objecting  to  the  tierce,  be- 
cause of  its  sounding  the  major  third  to 
the  key  struck,  which  it  is  thought 
must  be  offensive  in  a  fninor  key; 
others,  to  the  twelfth,  on  the  ground 
that  it  cauaea  alt  musical  progressing 
passages  ta  be  played  in  eonaeeuiive 
fifths  ;  and  others,  again,  to  the  douUa 
<tiapason  downwards,  and  the  principal 
aad  smaller  fonndation-ranka  upwardsi» 
as  they  ];^y  in  anmeetUive  octaves  to  tha 
diapasons.  According  to  the  laws  of 
musical  composition,  all  such  progres- 
sions, in  strict  writing,  are  forbidden, 
and  all  the  above  objections  are  equally 
strong,  and  entitled  to*  attention. 

The  ndee  of  musical  composition,  how- 
ever, are  scareely  tiie  tests  by  which  tha 
admissibility  of  organ  stops  can  be  trdhf 
judged.  Aa  organ  never  sounds  so  weu 
as  when  it  contains  moot  of  these  '  thao- 
reticaliy'  objectionable  stops.  This  fiMt 
may  be  soon  evidenced  on  aa  orgaa  that 
contains  them,  though  it  will  €d  neoes* 
saryto  proceed  inverse^.  It  may  be 
ascertained  thus:  firsts  draw  all  tha 
open  flue-work;  if  the  twelfth,  tha 
'  consecutive  fifth'  stop  be  shut  in,  there 
Lb  then  nothing  to  break  tiie  bare  octave- 
work  frxim  the  diaoaaon,  till  you  come 
to  the  mutation  ranks  of  the  oompound- 
stope,  and  the  tone  oonsequentiy  losea 
some  of  its  roundness — ^becomes  top  and 
bottom.  Close  the  mutation-raaks  of 
the  compound-stops,  and  the  tone  be- 
comes more  thin  and  enttiag,  beeaosa 
the  sounds  designed  to  fill  up  some  of 
the  intorvids  between  the  foundation- 
ranks,  to  bind  the  whole  together,  are 
silenced.  Next  shut  in  all  the  'conse- 
cutive octave'  stops  upwards,  aad  the 
tone  will  be  deprived  of  all  brightness  ; 
aad  lastiy,  put  in  the  double  diapason — 
the  stop  which  sounds  in  unison  wHIi. 
the  adult  male  voices  in  the  melody  of 
a  chorale,  and  the  manual  will  loee  its 
greatest  gravity.  Nothing  but  tha 
open  diapason  will  be  left;  the  ccgaa 
will  be  theorised  down  flvm  a  magolfi* 
cent  instrument  to  certainly  a  solemn, 
but)  at  the  same  time^  dull  aad  monoto- 
nous single  set  of  pipes* 

inie  laws  of  musical  progreteion,  aad 
the  phenomenoB  of  hannoaia  aUmdmii 
sounds  are,  ia  reality,  two  vary  dIstfaMA 
subjects.    As  an  fflostratloa  of  this^  Hk 
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ic  only  seoetnrv  to  play  on  a  fall  orgas, 
with  the  mutation  and  compound-atoiM 
drawn,  fint,  a  seriea  of  lingle  notes,  and 
then  the  same  succession  in  fifths,  when 
the  differences  between  harmonic  atten' 
dant  sounds  and  harmonic  proffremonal 
sounds  must  at  once  become  apparent 

No  organ-fancier  who  nas  tra- 
Telled  can  have  failed  to  remark  the 
Bolidity  or  homogeneity  of  sound 
produced  b^  the  majority  of  the  in- 
struments in  Dutch  and  German 
churches,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  our  own  country.  The  Tolume 
of  tone,  strange  to  say,  is  at  once 
mater  and  less  stunning.  Some- 
thing  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  rast- 
ness  of  the  structures  in  which  the 
continental  organs  stand ;  but  the 
main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
instruments  themselves— in  the  pro- 
portions of  their  roasters  one  to 
another.  Mr.  Hopkins's  evidence 
here  is  most  valuable. 

Much  pains  was  taken  bv  the  writer, 
while  abroad,  to  test  several  continental 
oi^ns,  with  precisely  Uie  same  stops 
drawn  that  are  usually  found  in  old 
English  organs,  and  the  experiments 
were  invariably  attended  with  the  same 
effect  as  that  witnessed  from  some  of  the 
best  old  instruments  of  tliis  country, 
namely,  the  production  of  a  clear  and 
ringing  character  of  sound,  but  accom- 
panied  by  an  over  amount  of  mixture- 
tone.  It  was  also  observed  that,  on 
adding  the  fvniatntit^  stops,  the  accurate 
balance  of  tone  was  immediately  re- 
stored. An  indisputable  proof  was  in 
this  manner  obtained  of  the  eauu  of  the 
misproportion  originally  existing  in  so 
many  English  oigans ;  as  well  as  a  clear 
illustration  of  the  most  correct  way  of 
remedying  that  defect  The  '  fathers  of 
modem  organ-building  in  England,' 
Harris  and  Smith,  studied  their  art 
tiJbroad,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  and  well-balanced  orcan  by 
disposing  a  certain  proportion  of  mix- 
toru-woriL  to  secure  clearness,  boldness, 
and  vivacity ;  one  or  more  double  stops 
to  impart  mvity  and  dignity  ;  and  a 
good  number  of  eight  and  four  feet 
stops  to  give^rsmcsf  and  definitiveness 
to  the  whole,  by  blending  the  various 
elements  in  harmonious  amalgamation. 
On  arriving  in  this  country  they  en- 
countered a  serious  di£Bculty  in  being 
compelled  to  keep  their  organs  within 
restricted  dimensions.  Perhaps  they 
were  also  sometimes  straitened  in  the 
matter  of  terms,  and  they  might  even 
have  had  to  contend  with  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  oontemponuy  otsanisis. 

Being  denied  ue  neceMaiy  room 
wherein    to    complete    their   maaoal 


organs,  even  independently  of  a  separate 
pcxial  organ,  wnich  was  invariably 
omitted,  they  had  to  relinquish  soma 
of  those  stops  which  would  require  the 
most  space  for  their  accommodation; 
hence  the  double  stops  were  generally 
expunged,  and,  in  some  cases,  even 
some  of  the  unison  and  octave  stops 
also.  The  due  proportion  of  the  three 
great  elements  being  thns  disturbed,  by 
the  entire  omission  of  one  and  the 
weakening  of  a  second,  the  third  then 
naturally  stood  out  with  undue  promi- 
nence. 

The  influence  of  his  instrument 
on  an  instrumental  performer  is 
fairly  discussed  in  the  following : — 

It  would  be  interesting  to  asceriain, 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  whether  the 
trifling  and  irreverent  notions  concerning 
OTgan-playinff  in  church,  so  much  in 
vogue  throu^out  the  last  century,  were 
so  at  the  time  of  Smith  and  Harris's 
arrival  in  this  country,  and,  conse- 
quently, whether  the  incapacity  to  ap- 
preciate, and  therefore  to  advocate  the 
broad  and  '  dignified*  instruments  which 
those  builders  were  prepared  to  con- 
struct, was  to  be  attributed  to  the  then 
prevailing  musical  taste,  or,  whether 
the  frivolous  and  tasteless  manner  in 
question  of  using  the  organ  was  the  ron- 
eequence  of  their  usually  being  composed 
chiefly  of  '  little*  stops,  as  some  of  the 
Germans  have  expressed  themselves 
somewhat  contemptuously,  when  speak- 
ing of  our  old  organs.  One  thing  is  at 
any  rate  certain,  that  the  organs  were 
not  calculated  to  enctmrage  the  con- 
ception of  elevated  musical  ideas,  nor, 
if  they  arose  independently  of  external 
assistance,  were  they  capable  of  realizing 
them ;  hence  the  production  of  so  much 
music,  specially  written  for  such  instru- 
ments, that  now  reflects  nought  bnt 
discredit  upon  the  contemporary  musical 
taste  of  this  oountiy. 

Mr.  Hopkins  sums  up  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  'even  tem- 
perament,* and  the  present  supposed 
'  high  pitch  of  the  musical  scale,*  as 
follows.  His  decision  is  so  much 
the  more  to  be  respected  as  it 
will  inevitably  lav  liim  open  to  the 
charge  of  insensioility  to  one  of  the 
principal  (suppoeed)  sources  of  mu- 
sical enjoyment — ^variety  of  key  :— 

The  probability  is  that  neither  tem- 
perament nor  pitch,  although  hoth 
capable  of  exercising  great  influence, 
have  so  much  to  do  with  giving  'greater 
power  of  colouring  to  the  mosi<^  art»* 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  '  character  of  scale,'  as  the  inter- 
nal resourees  of  the  art  itself.  For  since 
music  has  become  a  laii^va^  as  well 
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«8  a  tcience  nnd  an  art,  oompoBeni  have 
been  enabled  to  express  whatever  they 
please,  in  any  tecde  they  please.  They 
have  drawn  music  of  a  given  'character/ 
and  Ui  opposite,  from  one  and  the  same 
scale.  Thus,  if  Handel  selected  the 
'  bold,  vigorous,  and  commanding'  scale 
of  G  major  for  the  'Horse  and  his 
Rider'  chorus,  he  employed  it  with 
equal  success  abo  for  his  '  Dead  March 
in  Saul,*  If  Mendelssohn  adopted  the 
same  scale,  '  expressive  of  war  and  en- 
terprise/ for  his  'Military  Duet»'  he 
used  it  no  less  felioitously  for  his  sweet 
and  peaceful  aria,  '  O  rest  in  the  Lord.' 
If  he  fixed  upon  the  scale  of  6  minor, 
'replete  with  melancholy/  for  his  most 
pathetic  second  movement  in  the  instru- 
mental introduction  to  the  Lobgesang, 
he  adopted  the  same  '  meek  and  pensive 
scale'  with  equally  perfect  success  also 
for  two  of  his  most  vivacious  '  scherzos,' 
those  in  the  Otetto  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Jhram  music.  Weber  selected 
the  'awfully  dark  and  tragic'  scale  of 
J>  flat  major  for  his  inspiriting  '  Invi- 
tation to  the  I>anoe.'  But  to  whatever 
drcumstanoes,  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances, the  distinction  of  scale  obser* 
vable  on  an  equally  tempered  pianoforte 
or  organ  is  to  be  ascribed,  one  thing  is 
evident, — if  the  unequal  temperament 
was  felt  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  church- organ  accompaniment  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  unwearied  attempts  that  were  made 
to  get  rid  of  it,  it  caimot  be  sufficient  in 
the  nineteenth,  now  that  the  use  of  afar 
greater  number  of  scales  has  become  un- 
avoidable from  a  variety  of  causes. 

Mr.  Hopkins's  opinion  on  another 
of  the  vexed  questions  of  our  day 
will  be  valuable,  as  the  result  of 
much  experience  and  careful  con- 
sideration. His  argument  seems  to 
us  irrefragable : — 

In  sngeesting  the  adoption  of  the  CC 
compass  for  the  manual,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  thatthenotes  below  CC  are  not 
required  anywheref  but  simply  that  they 
are  not  required  on  that  clavier  as 
manual  notes.  This  leads  to  the  third 
objection,  that,  'shortening  the  compass 
is  going  backwards  instead  of  forwards.' 
This  appears,  at  firsts  to  be  a  well- 
grounded  objection ;  yet,  in  reality,  it 
admits  of  a  ready  reply.  The  great 
question  is  not  which  is  the  loneest, 
but  which  is  the  most  correct,  complete, 
convenient,  compact,  and  ecoDomical 
compass.  These  questions  have  already 
been  once  considered,  but  they  may  be 
fbrther  illustrated  by  a  return  to  our 
former  parallel.  Supposing  a  fifth  and 
sixth  strings  to  have  been  added  to  a 
violin,  and,  no  legitimate  use  being 
found  for  them,  ^ey  were  taken  off 
again ;  the  violin  would  not,  on  that 


account^  become  a  lew  perfect  instru- 
ment :  there  would  be  no  '  going  back- 
wards.' Or,  to  draw  the  parallel  more 
closely,  \£,  to  supply  the  two  extra 
strings  for  the  violin,  two  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  violoncello  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  desired  that  both  should 
be  rendered  efficient,  there  could  be  no 

auestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  reducing 
le  former  and  increasing  the  latter  to 
the  proper  and  precise  dimensions.  This 
latter  comparison  is  the  more  exact  one 
to  draw,  for  the  essential  lowest  octave 
of  the  swell,  or  the  equally  essential 
upper  octave  of  the  pedal  organ,  have 
been  but  too  often  omitted,  where  the 
one  or  the  other  might  have  been  intro- 
duced but  for  the  unessential  notes  from 
BB  to  GG  on  the  great  oigan.  It  is 
believed  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  most  correct  course  to  pursue 
in  regrard  to  the  stringed  instruments ; 
and  it  would  seem  surprising  there  should 
be  a  second  one  against  an  equally  con- 
sistent proportioning  of  the  different 
departments  of  an  organ. 

With  a  passage  of  universal  in- 
terest, as  bearing  rather  on  morals 
than  on  music,  we  bring  our  ex- 
tracts to  a  close. 

An  organ  with,  say,  fifty  stops,  will 
cost  £iooo  or  nearly  £2000,  according 
to  circumstances.  If  its  specification 
be  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  consistent  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  work,  as  implied 
by  the  number  of  its  stops — if  tlie  stops 
chosen  are  introduced  mostly  in  a  '  com- 
plete' form,  and  if  a  just  proportion  be 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  stops 
between  the  manuals  and  pedal,  the 
cost  of  such  an  instrument  will  cer- 
tainlv  approach  the  higher  of  the  two 
rough  estimates  above  given.  But  then 
it  will  also  be  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
German  system  of  organ-building,  car* 
ried  out  in  its  amplitude  and  integrity. 
Among  the  fundamental  laws  of  that 
system  are  these :  if  a  great  manual 
be  furnished  with  sixteen  stops,  those 
should  include  at  least  two  double  stops, 
one  of  which  must  be  a  double  open 
diapason  throughout ;  or,  to  follow  the 
German  form  of  expression  more  closely, 
the  great  organ  should  be  a  'sixteen- 
feet  manual'  Then  all  the  manuals, 
by  which  is  meant  the  organs  as  well  as 
the  keys,  should  be  of  equal,  that  is,  CC 
range ;  and  the  pedal  moreover  should, 
as  a  minimum  proportion,  have  at  least 
one-third  as  many  stops  as  the  great 
manual. 

These  and  other  governing  rules  of 
the  science,  however,  can  only  be  re- 
cognised, or  at  least  folluwixl,  when 
*  the  price*  will  adroit  of  their  being  so. 
But  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the 
approximate  price  for  the  organ  has 
already  been  fixed,  and  the  hoped-for 
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«f  «to|Ni  abo  cxuMiAOTed;    in 
He  all  that  u  left  fcr  an  ocgm- 
littildflr  to  do,  who  dcaiwa  to  aecim  Um 
to  prapan  a  daaig^  tnaAwiu 
little  at  fManble  mn  •oeuntor  to  theae 
einrmed  flfipeniiatiunii.  He  aeea  cleavljr 
|4an  for  an  instniment  on  the 

Cnine  Oetman  pitmoi|de  will  ejcdude 
If  by  ita  appended  eatimate;  that 
tlrare  is  eveiy  probability  of  the  piiaa 
fikOing  into  ue  faanda  of  him  who  can 
prapare  the  moat  'pnnniaing  apeoifioa' 
tum;  thefofora  ideaa  about  'art'  nraat 
■abaarpe  to  those  relafcing  to  'buaineaa.' 
Kor  can  aigan-biiiUen  fidrir  be  held 
aoooantable  tor  adopting  the  ooriooa  al- 
ternative thva  impeeed  upon  them,  and 
^lAkh  amonnti  to  thia  in  eflbot,  if  not  in 
wvvda  :  he  who  will  prepare  the  apeoii- 
natioB  that  aaema  to  promiae  the  SMat 
«Kt«nBive  inatnunent  for  the  stated 
tenna — ^who,  in  £uit,  can  the  moat  avo- 
caaMfolly  make  what  would  form  a 
naaUer  oivan  look  like  a  lacger,  upon 
paper — will  stand  the  best  dnmoe  of  ae* 
earing  '  the  order.'  And  the  ingennity 
sometimes  displayed  in  estimates  dimwn 
np  to  meet  such  expectations  almoat 
calls  for  admiration.  First,  instead  of 
the  specification  stating  that  the  pro- 
poeed  instrument  shaU  be  built  on  the 
Gcnnan  tytH^m,  which  would  be  embody- 
ing a  great  deal ;  all  it  will  promise,  if  it 
be  prudently  drawn  up,  is  that  it  shall  be 
made  to  the  German  eompan^  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  old  English  compass  of 
two  centuries  ago^  and  impties  butlitUe. 
Kext,  scTeral  of  the  stops  are  planned 
to  dnw  in  halm,  every  such  di^ded 
■top  thus  i^pearing  as  two  ;  or  they  aae 
introduced  in  an  inoompleto  form,  to 
meet  other  inoompleto  stops.  In  this 
manner  a  great  stop  is  made  towards  se- 
onring  the  necessary  amy  of  'stop^' 
many  persons  judging  of  the  excellenoe 
of  an  orsan  by  the  number  of  its  handU*, 
rather  Uian  by  the  excellence  and  com- 
pletoness  of  what  thoee  handles  govern, 
Tlie  couplers,  even,  to  swell  the  number, 
are  sometimes  enumerated  as  'stops.' 
Then  the  important  distinction  between 
^standard  nae'  and  '  siae  of  tone'  is  over> 
looked,  and  Che  two  portions  of  the 
•topped  diapaaon,  whi(£  together  form 
in  reality  but  one  stop  of  eight  feet  lone, 
in  consequence  bear  the  aspect  of  two 
■tons  of  eight  feet.  The  bourdon,  abo^ 
If  divided,  appears  as  two  stops  of  six- 
teen /«er.  xn  this  manner  the  stops  in 
question,  and  by  consequence  the  depart- 
ment to  which  they  baong,  are  left  open 
to  a  flattoringestimate  of  their  real  di- 
mensions. The  one  seequi- altera  of 
Hve  ranks,  i^ain,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
an  the  moat  important  organs  of  Ger- 
many, aa  wdl  as  in  those  of  Bridge, 
Byfieid.  Harris,  and  Snetaler,  has  to  be 
made  to  draw  aa  two  or  even  three  stops. 


Than  the  awnll  organ— 'winch  ia 
iially  of  English  fn?ention  and  devnkip* 
ment— 4s  more  liighly  and  jnstly  appra* 
dated  in  this  country  than  in  anT  athsr 
in  Bnrope,  is  a  depaiirasat  in  the  oo«> 
atruotion  of  which  an  dgan-boilder  tabsa 
perniliar  pride  and  interast,  this  must  be 
cut  short  at  tenor  0^  which  denudation 
deprives  the  swell  of  its  finest  wAmro, 
thoogh  to  be  sure  at  tiie  aame  time  it 
effeota  a  saving  of  nearly  £ioe  in  tlw 
oost  of  that  department  alone,  in  tba 
instance  of  a  deaign  for  a  large  awell, 
sod  mast  thersfors  be  resmled  to  aa 
one  means  of  keeping  4bwn  tiie  price  of 
the  instrument  The  aweU  aiawnaf  in- 
deed perhaps  mas  'througlKmty'thoagli 
that  is  of  little  valne  witSovt  its  proper 
pipea.  Jfumerous  small  and  inexnensivn 
■tips,  again,  find  admission,  whicn  aasist 
in  making  up  tlie  required  number  at 
no  great  outlay,  while  many  large 
and  costly  ones  are  necessarily  ex- 
dnded  to  bring  tiie  instroment  within 
the  narrow  bounds  psescribed  by  the 
■tipulatod  torma.  In  thia  manner  the 
admirable  rule  which  lias  at  tiie  very 
foandatian  of  the  German  ajFatam  of 
oq(an-haildii« -•  tiMt  ihe  pedal  ahail 
hwe  at  the  least  on»4ibied  aa  many  stopa 
as  the  gsaat  mannal,  and  niiioh  is  spa- 
eialbr  inlanded  to  oheck  all  excess  in 
amaU  or  Inoompleto  atops,  aa  well  aa  the 
lighting  of  huge  and  more  important 
onea — is  perfuios  t mated  as  though  it 
had  no  exialenoe.  By  the  above  aiMl 
other  anoh  meana,  a  apeoification  for  an 
ef  almoat  any  auaiber  of  stopa, 
may  ha  ppednoed  to  anit 
ly  anm  timt  may  ba  naoMd. 


U€,. 


In  an apDendixareprMentcd apeoi- 
fication^  or  no  less  than  three  nttn- 
dred  ozgana,  foreign  nod  Britiali. 
Thia,  thouffh  a  vezy  necessary  comple- 
ment to  Mr.  Hopkins*!  treatise,  Af- 
fords little  material  for  oomment,  and 
lessforextract.  Though  theleaat  read- 
able and,  save  to  students,  the  least 
interestiiu;  portion  of  the  work,  it  ia 
that  which  most  hare  demanded  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  time  and 
mbonr.  Taking  for  granted  ito  aoea- 
racy — ^for  to  te^t  it  in  every  instanoe 
would  be  the  work  of  a  life — ^it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  diae$l 
of  auUiorities,  in  reference  to  a  kind 
of  practice  only  to  be  advanced  by 
the  inductive  method. 

We  eannot  quit  this  interosiing 
volume  without  irpeafing  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  oontempotmry,  that  the 
praeUeal  portksis  should  be  pre- 
vented in  some  more  compact,  and 
therefore  more  generally  accessible, 
form.      'Every    man,*    nays    Mr. 
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JGLuskin,  'lias,  at  some  time  of 
liiB  life^penonal  interest  in  arolnfteo- 
tore.  He  has  infineooe  on  tlie  design 
of  some  public  bnildinff,  or  he  has 
to  huj,  or  bnild,  or  afier  his  own 
lionse.'  A  great  tnith  is  limitless 
in  its  application.  Organ-hnildinq^ 
is  one  or  the  forms  of  architecture, 
«nd  a  church  arfacDi  is  assuredly  a 
'pubGc  buildin^r*  m  whose  perfection 
<and  preservation  efverj  Christian 
nan  nas  an  interest,  renewable  in 


errery  adt  of  pnbHe  warsLSp ;  wlueh 
perfection  and  preservatiuiif  too,  ae 
may  '  at  some  tnne  of  his  life/  per- 
BoimUy  ittfliienee.  The  eonstmcfcien, 
if  not  the  history,  of  IJhe  orcan,  is 
wierefore  a  matter  Of  QJihrersal  mdse- 
Test,  and  the  publication  of  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  Hopkin^s  trealise 
would  do  mnch  towards  maiking  it 
more  generaSly  understood. 

J.  H. 


THS  PEACS  CONFEEENCES. 


THfi  plenipotentiaries  at  Iteis 
may  nave  TirtuaDy  eoncluded  a 
peace  before  these  pages  are  pub- 
pshed ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
it  is  only  possible  to  deal  witJi  the 
pro^ss  and  prospects  of  tbe  ne- 
sotiationB  down  to  the  eve  of  the 
Congress.  Of  the  ultimate  result 
'iliere  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
En^^lish  Grovemment  is  pledged  to 
-accept  the  concessions  which  Enssia 
has  consented  to  make ;  France  is 
eager  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  the  war,  and  Austria  dreads  the 
eventual  necessity  of  takiue  a  part 
in  the  struggle,  oardinia,  uthough 
Tepresented  at  the  Congress,  can 
oner  no  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous determination  of  the  greater 
powers.  When  aH  parties  are  re- 
•olTsd  to  maike  a  bargain,  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  detaih  of  the  contract 
will  prevent  its  completion.  An  in- 
genious French  puoKcist  has  sug- 
gested that  the  allted  sovereigns 
are  not  yet  supposed  to  know  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  has  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  throne.  It 
would  appear,  howerer,  tha(t  this 
dxffiouHv  also  has  been  set  aside, 
nor  wOl  Count  Orloff  and  Baron 
Bmnnow  be  rejected  as  presenting 
credentials  from  an  unknown  poten- 
tate. Court  Chamberlains  who  still 
entertain  scruples  may  be  com- 
forted by  the  reflection  that  the 
death  of  rTicholas  shares  the  conven- 
tional uncertainty  which  attadies 
to  the  accession  of  his  son. 

The  main  conditions  of  the  peace 
are  already  settled;  nor  are  the 
disputes  which  may  be  expected  to 
arise  Kkely  to  involve  issues  which 
could  justify  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Count 
Walewski  may  be  found  more 
yielding  than  liord  C^brendon,  or 


*tibat  Count  End  may  be  dnposed  to 
construe  doubtful  phrases  in  a 
Enseian  sense-;  but  we  Esterhaqr 
proposals,  wkk^  form  the  reee- 
gnised  ground  of  the  negotiations, 
admit  eoSy  cf  a  limited  elasticity. 
England  must  eonseiii  to  be  bouard 
by  any  reasonfllble  interpretation 
wnieh  recexves  the  sanction  of  her 
allies.  France  and  Austria  murt, 
from  Terard  to  "their  own  reputa- 
tion, enraroe  the  substantial  per- 
iformanoe  of  tiie  nromises  which. 
haTe  been  wtorted  trom  Eussia. 
The  left  banlc  of  the  Lower  Dautkfe 
wtH  be  incorporated  with  Mol- 
davia, aliihouf^  discussions  vay 
arise  respectinf  the  fortress  of 
Obatjm,  Thefleet  which  lies  be- 
neath the  harbour  of  6efaastopol 
will  not  be  replaced.  6weden  wfll 
probsibljr  be  eeonxed  against  the 
menace  implied  in  the  mtificatioii 
of  the  Alimd  Isles.  A  main  g^na- 
rantee  for  tiie  oooeptanee  of  Ihe 
aOied  terms  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  already  in  force. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  reoo- 
giiise<^y«re  whatever  exists  defa(f$9. 
The  simplest  form  of  treaty  is  that 
which  involves  no  executory  con- 
tract. The  wslls  of  Bomarsund  and 
the  ships  of  the  Black  Sea  haviiw 
disappeared  from  the  visible  worio, 
may  be  conveniently  regarded  by 
drolomatiBtB  as  theoretical  violationi 
of  the  fnture  public  law  of  Europe. 
Is  was  formerly  a  maamn  I^Mt  all 
treaties  of  peace  must  conHtteneo 
either  inQi  the  basis  of  uti  poMi* 
detU,  or  with  the  ^atus  quo  mrike 
helium.  In  the  present  neeotia* 
tions,  -die  actual  position  of  tbe 
beUigerents  forms  the  rule,  s^H^ 
to  certain  minor  modi&oations.  tte 
conditions  of  peace  will  of  them* 
selves  prove  noth  that  Eussia  tai 
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been  07enn«tbhed,  and  that  she  hai 
not  been  conquered. 

A  formal  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  from  the  mismanagement  of 
the  war  in  Asia,  may  oecome  a 
substantial  obstacle  to  peace,  if  the 
English  and  French  plenipotenti- 
aries display  any  want  of  firmness. 
The  basis  of  negotiation  to  which 
Bussia  is  pledged  consists  in  the 

Sroposals  forw  wled  from  Vienna  to 
t.  Petersburg  in  December,  in* 
eluding  the  so-called  fifth  point,  or 
clause  of  reservation.  The  subse- 
quent acceptance,  as  it  took  place 
within  the  limited  time,  must  be 
oonstrued  with  reference  to  the 
proposal.  The  Western  Powers 
nave  promised  Austria,  and  Austria 
has  promised  Kussia,  that  the  war 
ihall  terminate,  and  that  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  allied  forces 
shftU  be  evacuated  on  the  terms 
ofiered  through  Count  Esterhaxy. 
It  was  after  the  departure  of  the 
Envoy  from  Vienna  that  Kara  was 
inexcusably  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
Count  Orloff  may  therefore  argue, 
with  plausibility,  that  his  sovereign 
is  entitled  either  to  retain  his  con- 
quest, or  to  obtain  some  mitigation 
in  the  conditions  of  peace,  in  consi- 
deration ofhis  restoring  it  to  Turkey. 
On  the  part  of  the  AUies,  an  answer 
may  be  given  which  will  be  logical 
in  proportion  to  the  firmness  with 
which  it  is  enforced.  England  and 
Prance,  already  proved  by  the  cap- 
tare  of  Sebastopol  to  be  the  stronger 
nartjT,  have  hitnerto  put  forth  but  a 
mction  of  their  strength.  In  meet- 
ing the  enemy  half  way  in  overtures 
for  peace,  they  have  declared  the 
minimum  of  concession  which  they 
demand.  Eussia  may  have  a  right 
to  profit  by  a  change  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  Allies  are  equally 
entitled  to  revoke  their  consent  to 
enter  into  negotiations.  A  month 
of  renewed  war  would  be  sufficient 
to  provide  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  Ears ;  and  Eussia  will  find  the 
cession  of  the  conquered  town  and 
province  a  cheaper  solution  of  the 
difficulty*  The  reserving  danse  for- 
tunately provides  a  formal  escape 
from  any  diplomatic  puasle  which 
may  be  founa  to  exist.  AVhen  the 
conditions  were  drawn  up,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerents  was  suc^  as 
to  supply  with  (^finite  modifications 
an  admissible  basis  of  peace.  If  the 
data  are  altered,  the  calcu* 


lations  based  upon  them  must  be 
commenced.  The  gun-boats  which 
have  been  launched  from  the  Eng- 
lish dock-yards  since  the  conquest 
of  Ears  may  fairly  be  set  off  against 
Mouraviefi^  victoiy.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  French  Government 
has  regarded  with  comparative  in- 
difference the  progress  or  the  enemy 
in  Asia ;  but  both  Allies  are  equally 
interested  in  preventing  the  enemy 
from  terminatm^  the  war  with  an 
accession  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  fortune  of  war  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  the  cause  of  Eusata 
is  not  more  righteous  nor  her  com* 
parative  strength  greater,  than  at 
the  time  when  the  cabinets  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris  laid  down  the  condi- 
tions of  their  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Austria. 

The  statesmen  assembled  at  Paris, 
notwithstanding  their  high  rank  and 
great  experience,  ought  to  consider 
tnat  their  functions  are  rather  exe- 
cutive than  deliberative.  It  is  their 
business  to  fill  up  an  outline  which 
is  already  distinctly  traced.  The 
circumstances  are  not  favourable  to 
elaborate  political  creations,  such  as 
those  which  were  devised  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Belligerenta 
fresh  frx>m  active  warfare  can 
scarcely  consult  with  advantage  on 
organic  arrangements.  If  any  such 
measures  be  indispensable,  they  may 
at  least  be  postponed  until  the 
primary  object  of  the  meeting  has 
been  attained.  The  seal  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries will  be  stimulated  by 
the  knowledge  that  until  they  have 
arrived  at  a  decisive  conclusion,  no 
suspension  of  hostilities  will  be  se- 
cured, except  by  a  tacit  armistice. 
During  the  recent  discussions,  suffi- 
cient attention  has  scarcely  been 
paid  to  the  distinction  between  the 
protocols  which  record  the  basis  of 
negotiation  and  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace.  Count  Esterhaay 
was  authorised,  on  the  acceptance 
of  his  proposals  by  Count  ^i  easel- 
rode,  to  agree  that  negotiations 
should  be  instituted.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  France, 
Eussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  after- 
wards executed  at  Vienna  a  protocol 
providing  for  the  assemblage  of  a 
Congress  at  Paris,  to  frame  a  treaty 
on  toe  around  of  the  conditions  on 
which  ue  belligerents  had  already 
agreed.    The  next  step  will  eonsist 
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in  the  aignatnre  of  the  preliminaries ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  ratified,  the 
war,  according  to  all  former  prece* 
dents,  must  be  considered  at  an  end. 
The  definitive  treaty  only  confirms 
the  stipulations  which  have  already 
been  sanctioned  by  the  contracting 
Governments.  It  is  on  the  prelimi- 
nary treaty  that  the  most  fornud 
parliamentary  debates  have  taken 
place ;  and  the  relations  which  exist 
Detween  the  former  belligerents 
during  the  interval  are  nearer  to 
peace  than  to  war.  In  more  than 
one  instance,  a  government,  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries, 
has  been  allowed  to  carry  out  an 
expedition  which  would  niftve  been 
impossible  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.  Purine  the  six 
months  which  elapsed  between  the 
convention  of  Leoben  and  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  Greneral  Bona- 
parte consented  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Venetian  territory  by  the 
Austrian  army.  After  the  signa- 
ture of  the  preliminaries  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto,  fn  1801, 
the  English  Grovemment,  then  in 
absolute  command  of  the  sea,  allowed 
the  First  Consul  to  dispatch  a  ^eat 
naval  armament  to  ot.  Dommgo, 
and  issued  orders  to  its  officers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  treat  the 
French  flag  with  respect.  The  sub- 
sequent conclusion  of  the  definitive 
Peace  of  Amiens  ofiers  the  most  for- 
cible illustration  of  the  decisive  cha- 
racter of  a  preliminary  treaty. 
During  the  long  delay  interposed  by 
the  artifices  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, the  relative  position  of 
the  contracting  parties  had  under- 

f>ne  materiu  alterations.  The 
irst  Consul  had  profited  b}[  the 
peace  to  declare  himself  President 
of  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic,  to  incor- 

5 orate  Parma  with  his  system  of 
ependent  states,  and  to  interfere, 
by  force,  in  the  internal  afiairs  of 
Switserlimd.  Lord  Grenville  and 
the  other  advocates  of  war,  strongly 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry 
in  concluding  the  final  |>eace  with- 
out demanding  an  eauivalent  for 
the  recent  aggranaizement  of 
France :  but,  although  the  just  dis- 
content of  the  nation  prepared  the 
way  for  the  rupture  which  soon 
after  followed,  no  serious  effort  was 
made  in  Parliament  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  sequence  of  nego- 
tiation. There  has  probably  been  no 


iofltanoe  in  which  war  lias  been  re- 
newed after  the  ratification  of  a 
preliminary  treaty. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  sig- 
nature of  the  final  treaty  will  pro- 
bably follow  in  two  or  three  weeks 
from  the  ratification  of  the  preUmi- 
naries.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  prolonging  the  labours  of  the 
Congress  beyond  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April.  Seldom  hu  a 
work  of  equal  magnitude  left  so  few 
difficult  points  to  settle.  The  short 
duration  and  limited  area  of  the 
struggle  reduced  it  to  a  mere  trial  of 
strength  among  the  belligerents,  in- 
volving no  material  disturbance  of 
their  previous  relative  position. 
There  nave  been  no  conquests  ex- 
cept the  ground  occupied  by  the 
allied  armies  on  one  side,  and  Kars 
on  the  other.  The  only  territorial 
change  which  is  contemplated  refers 
to  an  almost  uninhabited  district, 
and  requires  no  political  arrange- 
ments. The  sO'Called  organiaation 
of  the  Danubian  Principuities  wiU 
probably  be  postponed  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace. 

The  facility  of  the  task  imposed 
on  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  col- 
leagues will  be  most  fully  appre- 
ciated by  comparison  with  former 
treaties  of  peace.  At  Utrecht,  the 
contracting  powers  divided  the 
vast  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  among  numerous  claimants. 
The  Bourbons  were  established  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  the  Indies ; 
Austria  received  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ; 
Sicily  was  awarded  to  Savoy ;  and 
the  great  object  of  Holland  was 
carried  out  by  the  provisions  which 
were  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  against 
French  ambition.  The  Peace  of 
Paris,  in  1763,  confirmed  England 
in  the  possession  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  supremacy  of  India;  while 
Prussia  emerged  from  the  Seven 
Years'  War  as  a  great  European 
power.  By  the  Katies  of  1783, 
the  United  States  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  At  Luneville 
and  at  Amiens  the  whole  positive 
public  law  of  Europe  was  altered  by 
the  deliberate  resomtion  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  that  all  former  trea- 
ties should  expire.  During  the  Bevo- 
lutionary  War  the  map  of  the  world 
had  been  remodelled  by  English 
conquests  in  the  eastern  and  west* 
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-€m  itemaspliflpeBi  md  by  Fpeneii 
conqiieBto  on  the  Contment.  Tke 
old  Itomaii  Empire  ywA  on  iiie  «v)e 
•of  difisolation,  and  Hie  CreEoian 
piinoeB  were  extorting  from  their 
'VPBii^er  ikeig^odxran  eqnivaleDtB  fcr 
Hie  terriioTy  wlaeh  France  hsdwp- 
psojsraBted  on  the  left  bank  of  l£ie 
iBhine.  Wi(;kin  ten  yean  nearfy  a 
i&ird  of  the  inhalai»ntB  of  Sscrope 
found  tiieir  aMegianoetraiDBfeiTed  to 
•tnmgen,  deeig^sfeed  %y  the  fortune 
iof  war  and  by  the  skill  and«caififrioe 
of  diplomacy.  A  few  yeara  poaaed, 
jmd  the  CoDgMBB  of  Vienna  mioe 
more  'mdertook  itihe  repartition  -of 
the  CUmtinent.  QBeationfl  whether 
•  iPoibnd  Bhould  be  a  profinoe  of 
•BiaBBia,  whether  Saxony  nhould  be 
aBcorporated  irith  Frosaia,  whether 
iihe  German  princes  ^oidd  be  in- 
«taMed  as  pet^  «o<vereigns,  or  enb- 
•ardinated  to  areconsiitirted  Empire, 
Hheae  were  preblems  widely  differ- 
•eiit  &i!an  4^e  rednction^of  the  four  er 
tfivrefKnnts  aceepted  at  St.PetersbfQ^ 
intoapeoial  and  definite  stipnlations. 
Loed  de  IRedoliffe  and  his  col- 
leaj^es  at  Contftantinople  hsv>e-an- 
4impsfced  cme  troableaome  portion  of 
tiiB  laboars  dmpcNied  no!pon«the  Con- 
-BresB.  As  lar  «8  words  go,  the 
Turkish  Christians  are  fdroa^  in* 
'veaated  with  aU  the  prsfileses  iar 
which  the  belligo^ents  on  botn  sides 
inve  ezpressed  so  enthnsiastic  'a 
deabe.  Thero  is  no  donbt  that  all 
Jbnnal  docoments,  firmans,  and 
Jtatti^BcherifTs,  wiH  be  forthoonong 
tat  the  proper  time  in  official  per- 
dfeonanoe  of  the  -official  promises 
anade  by  iihe  Porte  to  the  Alhes. 
The  obootence  of  loeal  fanetionaries, 
iiie  wiiliBgness  of  the  Ohristians  to 
undertake  the  bosdensome  hononr 
«C  military  servioe,  the  general  ooia- 
•otdenoe  of  fiiot  with  law,  must  re- 
inain  for  tiie  present  uncertain ;  bnt 
if  idle  diplomatists  of  Coztftantxnople 
hm  not  dene  all  that  might  oe 
"Wiahed,  the  memlbem  of  the  'Con- 
IpessatParisoenld'doBomore.  The 
•mdtan  can  «iidy  be  asked  to  make 
iwamises,  nor  wMl  'tihe  Powers  be 
'sikdidy  anxioos  ^to  fBAxm  ea^  -0tiker 
Iflie  ri^t  of  •enfevcinff  the  perform- 
«nee  of  his  vndertakmp.  Tm^Ecy 
m  in  many  veepeets  ifi-gevemed ; 
■Imt  the  attempt  of  a  powerfiil 
neighbour  to  -sapersede  the  !ke^- 
fluate  Bstihorities  of  the  eoontry  nas 
-eest  Slnrape  half  a  miMion  of  lifea 
a  hnndved  and  fifty  milHiiifcg  lyf 


money.  It  wifi  be  neoessary  to  as- 
«mne,  for  the  pnarposes  of  -^etreaty, 
that  in  TnriLoy,  as  ebewhere,  laws 
are  intended  to  be  enfofoed.  The 
Ottoman  Oo^emm^it  wiH  probaUy 
onftiotless  evil  en  its  own  «abjectB 
ihan  that  w^ch  would  -res^  mnn 
the  interflNrenoe  of  any  foreign 
pewter  with  the  internal  administan- 
tion;  but  however  this  may  be,  a 
corrupt  paeha  would  afford  a  leas 
claiming  speotaole  than  a  now 
Menaofaikoff  mission  to  Conetaxi^- 
]io|lle.  Loffd  Jdm  S^nseell's  gra- 
toitons  adnrisaioQ,  that  the  Shnperor 
of  finssia  had  a  right  elf  protectaen 
Ofverthe  TorkishCSffiBtians,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  repeated  by  «iiy  of  the 
statesmen  asaembled  at  Paris. 

Both  the  condition  of  l^e  Say aks 
jmd  the  poMtieal  oonstitiition-of  the 
iPriocipalitieB  will  be  determined 
more  effsotnaHy  by  coronmstanoeB 
^than  by  the  formal  conditionB  of  tine 
treaty^.  The  powers  concerned  in 
negotiation  are  primarily  anziooa 
to  guard  agunstrecii^ooal  encroadh- 
ments.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  disinterested  philanthropy  w31 
IHPedominate  in  their  councils,  when 
It  is  remembered  that  England  and 
Austria  have  adopted  the  some 
phrases  in  reference  to  the  future 
orguiiaation  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
ladiia.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
oan  mean  the  same,  -or  that  "tiiey 
ean  believe  themselves  to  hsT^tka 
tame  meaning.  A  'ConstitutioBy 
established  under  -tflie  jomt  auspioea 
of  the  sovereign  of  Canada  and  of 
the  sovereign  ot  iLcnnbardy,  ou^t 
peiihiqM  to  oombine  perfect  fi^eeMQ 
with  meddling  and  mtmstve  de^ie* 
tism ;  but  tibere  is  much  reason  to 
fear  that  1^  influence  of  Austria 
and  IBuseia  will  predominate  in  the 
Principalities.  The  inhabitants  have 
alreadv  become  painfully  familiar 
witili  the  policy,  or  rather  widi  the 
police  system,  which  •emanates  from 
V  iensuu  The  first  oondition  of  tiieir 
jnnwtinai  indepeindence  wiU  be  -a 
Ifovemment  'mnoh  shall  render  it 
-mipoaaible  that  they  ahould  set  an 
•eKampie  of  freedom  to  their  neigh* 
hours.  Lord  Cttavendon  will  not 
perhaps  be  so  eager  «s  Lord  John 
Aussell  to  stipdlate  Hiat  the  pro- 
posed insldtutions  shall  invcdve  no 
menaoe  to  1^  alleeed  seeoritjr  of 
Austria:  but  he  wQl  unavoicfabih^ 
oontent  imnself  with  phrases  whiim 
may  lead  to  the  same  practical  re* 
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alt.  In  all  tint  eoneems  the 
OttoBiaii  pronnoes,  flie  GongreflB 
%ill  aeriouMy  attempt  only  to  sepel 
foreiffn  Bgg^eaaifm.  Ik  1815,  when 
dm  9w  efiarti  of  Austria  and  of 
Enffland  in  im^nx  of  Fbhmd  had 
IxroJceii  down.  Lord  OaatJeroagh,  for 
tiie  pnrpoae  of  oonoealiii^  his  defeat, 
mi^d  on  the  jMotctioninff  powen 
•the  neoeBBity  of  reooinaiiiig  13^ 
Pohdi  nation  to  foreign  anpremacy 
by*  wiae  gerermneiEt,  founded  on 
hWral  inBtitBtioBB.  All  the  aore- 
ToigiM  who  had  heen  paehing  their 
jarring  preteaaioDB  to  the  Terge  of 
war,  at  OQoe  aomiieeeed  in  the  eaagr 
"fcfflnirination  of  the  diapnte,  and  cor- 
diallT  adopted  the  KngHah  pro- 
poaal.  The  Walladuana  and  the 
wayaha  will  probably  fod  in  the 
Asvtheomnifi^  ijeaty  of  Paris  eeoma- 
tiea  as  valid  aa  moae  whieh  the 
Poles  haveenjoyed  mider  the  Treai^ 
of  Yieana. 

The  ^mly  real  atntggle  which  is 
to  he  expected  wiU  bear  npon  the 
01^  practioal  hmitation  to  be  in- 
peaed  on  Baasiaa  power.  The  nn- 
meaning  tenn  of  neotnliaation  ap- 

gied  to  the  Black  Sea  leayea  room 
r  interminable  diaoDoaion.  Nen- 
tmlity  impHeB  peaoe  in  the  midat  of 
the  war ;  ont  it  ia  not  for  a  atate  of 
war  Ihat  the  plenipotentiaries  are 
preparing.  A  neotral  country,  such 
■a  owitaerland,  keeps  its  peoohar 
character  in  aheyanoe  aa  long  aa  tibe 
temple  of  Jaoms  is  dosed ;  nor  does 
it  lose,  either  in  peaoe  or  war,  the 
Tig^t  to  guard  by  armaments  against 
aggression.  Ko  word  oonld  l^  less 
apptioaUe  to  the  intended  prohibi- 
tion of  warlike  flags  in  the  Black 
Sea:  but  there  can  h»Fe  been  no 
mistake  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
Weatem  Powers.  It  mast  depend 
m  some  measure  on  the  good  faith 
of  Austria  whether  the  agreement 
to  abandon  the  mainteoanoe  of  naral 
arsenals  shall  be  extended  to  Nioo- 
laieC  A  dockyard  on  a  ri^er  must 
in  faimeas  be  considered  aa  apper* 
tainiuffto  the  shore  of  the  nearest 
aea.  The  woiks  at  19icolaieff  would 
be  mere  absurdities  but  for  the 
proximity  of  the  Euxine ;  nor  is  it 

SMsihle  to  suppose  that  Franoe  axMl 
ngland  intended  to  tolerate  a 
mrsexy  for  the  marine  which  they 
oonaideved  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  On  this  (fuestion  ttiere 
is  room  for  a  quibble,  bat  aoaroely 
excuse  lor  an  argument. 


There  is  greater  risk  of  a  dispute 
in  relation  to  the  Ciiioasaian  mta 
formerly  occupied  as  a  check  on  tie 
mountameers.  The  tribes  of  Ife 
Gancasns  have  neither  aervied  the 
cauae  of  lS^e  AJhea  nor  enrtered  iah> 
engagementa  whidi  impeae  corea- 
aponding  oUiaations ;  butCiroaBBia 
has  nerer  heen  reoogniBed  aa 
Umaaian  territorY,  aiktheus^  Shm^e 
tacitly  aubmittea  to  the  xorcible  ex« 
dasion  of  allteeign  oommeroe  ifrosi 
the  Caucasian  oeaat.  With  the  oa- 
operalion  of  PEanoe,  England  wmj 
nrofaably  be  able  to  inaist  anceaai- 
iiiUy  on  free  aeeaaa  to  at  leaat  a 
-porticn  of  the  country  between  ihe 
Bkok  Sea  and  the  Qa^aan.  If  no 
aatxafiaotory  cpncossion  can  be  ch- 
tamed,  it  auy  iwihaiia  be  prudent 

Some  time  mnst  elapae  before  Ite 
Jlaasian  power  can  he  re  eatabhahed 
at  the  foot  of  the  aurantains ;  nor 
will  the  htghknders  be  more  eaaiiw 
aabdued  since  they  have  ascertaiaea 
that  there  eziat  m  Europe  forsea 
even  more  fonrndahle  than  thoae  of 
the  dneaded  Caor. 

There  is  noreaaonto  doubt, thatin 
all  the  diacuBaionB  whidi  may  ariae, 
•die  EngHah  plempotentiaries  will  be 
duly  tenacioaa  of  the  honour  and 
zigataoftheir  country;  hut  in  common 
with  the  Gkyvenuneat  which  they  ro- 
preaent,  they  are  entitled  to  prstest 
apdnst  the  wareaaooable  expecta- 
tiona  whieh  mar  be  popularly  eister- 
tained.  An  a&anoe  aanona  inde- 
pendent states  xealiaea  the  da  fictian 
of  a  social  compaot  under  which 
ereiy  mdlTidual  oarrendeM  « 
portion  of  his  naturd  libeity.  One 
of  serexml  confederates  can  neithar 
eoBitrd  the  mihtary  operations  tf 
the  league  nor  negotiate  dona. 
The  ineonvcBiMBicis  of  .a  divided  com- 
mand, involvinraemelBBBBS  unequd 
degrees  of  wxSl  ios  the  eornmon 
caaae,  has  net  been  unfdt  in  the 
Crimea.  The  harmony  whieh  haa 
oharacteriaed  the  yariosia  diplomatie 
proceedings  since  the  begumingaf 
1853,  has  necessarily  been  pur^aaed 
\fj  mutud  concesnoaa.  At  the  be- 
gianinff  of  the  third  Tear  of  the 
war.  Prance  and  England  find  a 
tendency  to  diTcrgenee  in  their 
wishes  if  not  in  their  intereats. 
The  sudden  prospect  of  peace  waa 
unwittagly  receired  on  this  side  the 
Ohaanel;  Imt  there  can  be  no  donht 
Ihat  ft  was  eageriy  wdooBMd  by  <he 
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€k>Ternment  of  the  Taileries,  and  it 
has  caused  clamorous  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  joy  among  those 
classes  of  the  French  nation  who 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  mak- 
ing themseiyes  heard.  The  scrupu- 
lous good  faith  with  which  the 
JSmperor  Napoleon  has  acted  from 
the  first  affords  a  security  for  the 
substantial  adherenceof  hisministers 
to  the  text  of  the  Esterhazy  pro- 
posals; but  if  !France  proves  her- 
self on  any  matter  of  detail 
less  exacting  than  England,  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  Bussia 
profits  by  the  difference.  Towards 
the  enemy  the  Allies  present  but 
a  single  front.  Count  Orloff  and 
Baron  Brunnow  will  insist  on 
the  most  favourable  interpretation 
of  the  conditions  which  are  put  for- 
ward by  any  member  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  basis  and  the  terms 
of  the  negotiation  might  perhaps 
hare  been  widely  different  if  an  ex- 
clusively English  policy  had  pre- 
dominated in  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  such  a  position  could 
omy  have  obtained  by  sacrifices  far 
l^ater  than  those  wmch  have  been 
imposed  upon  us  in  the  present  war. 
Mr.  Boebuck  may  perhaps  be 
right  in  declaring  that  England  is 
strong  enough  to  continue  the  war 
single-handed,  and  to  brins  it  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  The  enor- 
mous armament  prepared  for  the 
Baltic  might  inflict  heavy  blows  on 
Bussia,  and  the  army  now  serving 
imder  the  English  flag  in  the  Crimea 
is  strong  enough  to  turn  the  fortune 
of  war  in  Asia;  but  no  prudent 
statesman  would  break  up  the  pre- 
sent alliance  for  the  sake  of  military 
glory,  leaving  France  and  Austria 
at  liberty  to  enter  into  new  political 
combinations.  The  expected  peace 
will  accomplish  some  at  least  of  the 
objects  which  justified  the  original 
declaration  of  war.  Constantinople 
is  saved  for  the  present — Austria 
and  Sweden  have  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  Power  which  claimed 
them  as  subservient  allies  —  the 
Danube  is  liberated  —  the  Euxine 
bears  no  Bussian  fleet — above  all, 
the  mischievous  and  insidious  trea- 
ties imposed  upon  Turkey  during 
the  last  century  have   been  abro- 

Sated  hj  the  war.    The  assembled 
iplomatists  will  be  inexcusable  if 
they  allow  the  extinct  convtotions 


to  be  renewed,  even  subject  to  the 
most  plausible  limitations.  As  the 
Principalities  are  to  be  provided 
with  a  new  constitution,  and  as  all 
the'  relations  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  are  to  be  remodelled,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  revival 
of  any  single  stipulation  from  the 
treaties  of  Kainardji  or  of  Adriano- 

fle  can  be  necessary  or  advisable. 
Inder  any  circumstances,  re-enact- 
ment should  be  preferred  to  renewal. 
The  experience  of  past  difficulties 
may  perhaps  suggest  the  use  of 
language  not  obviously  liable  to  per- 
version, and  the  signataries  of  the 
l^eaty  of  Paris  will  be  the  natural 
and  authorized  interpreters  of  their 
own  meaning.  It  is  perfectly  use- 
less to  revive  ancient  territorial 
arrangements;  for  in  all  matters 
not  expressly  regulated  by  treaty* 
possession  forms  a  sufficient  title. 
The  possession  of  Lorraine  by 
France,  or  of  Silesia  by  Prussia,  was 
originally  sanctioned  by  treaties 
recognismg  the  right  of  conquest ; 
but  a  territory  once  occupied  with 
the  assent  of  foreign  States,  becomes 
an  integral  portion  of  the  dominion 
which  includes  it.  The  right  of 
Bussia  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Pruth 
will  be  secure,  although  the  trea^ 
of  1 8 1 2  may  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
Mere  promises  and  executory 
contracts  render  any  treaty  in- 
secure ;  but  if  Turkey  is  to  under- 
take any  duties  towards  Bussia 
beyond  those  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  better  that  every  possible 
liability  should  be  defined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  instrument. 
The  incredible  subservience  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy  in  1853  to  the 
claims  of  Kussia,  although  it  has 
become  obsolete  for  the  moment, 
may  possibly  reappear  under  some 
future  combmation  of  circumstances. 
No  pretext  should  be  furnished  for 
the  renewal  of  the  disgraceful  efforts 
which  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  imposing  the  notorious  Vienna 
note  upon  Turkey.  In  this  matter 
France  has  a  common  interest  with 
England.  All  Europe  is  concerned 
in  precautions  which  may  prevent 
colossal  Powers  from  a  second  time 
drifting  into  war.  The  political 
relations  of  the  Porte  may  profit, 
like  an  Irish  property,  by  an  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act,  which  sub- 
stitutes a  new  title  for  a  mass  of 
old  and  questionable  deeds. 
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The  peace  at  the  best  will  excite 
no  entnusiasm  in  England.  Mr. 
Bright  and  his  BmaU  party  may 
peTnapB  attempt  to  i^cover  their 
hold  on  popalar  sympathies  by 
dweUing  on  the  limited  results  which 
will  hare  been  attained  by  a  costly 
war.  Daring  the  continuance  of  the 
Btrugsrle  they  found  no  hearers  when 
they  dwelt  upon  the  alleged  incon- 
sistency of  the  Ministerial  policy 
with  the  national  expectations.  The 
mass  of  the  people  desired  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  European  liberty, 
and  they  willingly  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  avowed  objects  of  their  own  Gro- 
yemraent  and  to  the  obvious  motives 
which  influenced  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  It  was  in  vam  that  the 
Manchester  leaders  declared  that  the 
Allies  were  indifferent  to  the  repres- 
sion of  despotism  and  to  the  regene- 
ration of  Poland.  It  was  felt  that  in 
the  meantime  they  were  fighting 
a^inst  Russia ;  nor  was  it  certain 
that  statesmen  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  war  were  infallible  judges 
of  its  ultimate  tendencies.  A  little 
more  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the 
original  aggressor,  and  the  national 
instinct  mij^ht  at  the  end,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have 
proved  sounder  tnanthe  calculations 
of  professional  politicians.  The  re- 
storation of  Poland,  the  virtual 
emancipation  of  Germany,  the 
reorganization  of  Italy,  were, 
even  as  possible  contingencies,  well 
worth  tne  efforts  which  have  for 
the  moment  been  rewarded  only  by 
far  smaller  results.  It  is  something 
to  have  even  contemplated  achieve- 
ments so  great  in  opposition  to  the 
fears  of  every  Court  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  to  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy. 

If,  however,  the  English  people 
were  in  the  right,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Government  was  in  the 
wrong.  The  Coalition  which  by  arms 
and  by  menaces  has  checked  the 
encroachments  of  Bussia,couldnever 
have  been  formed  for  larger  purposes. 
Although  a  portion  of  tne  press  has 
factiously  contrasted  the  backward- 
ness of  England  with  the  supposed 
energy  of  her  great  confederate,  it 
is  weU  known  xtaX  the  French  Go- 
vernment and  the  French  generals 
have  always  discountenanced  decisive 
measures  against  the  enemy.  There 
can  be  no  £mbt  that  Sweden  might 
have  been  long  since  incorporated 


into  the  League  at  the  cheap  price  of 
a  moderate  subsidy ;  but  a  Scandi- 
navian alliance  would  have  involved 
the  necessity  of  an  active  campaign 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  with  all 
the  incalculable  contingencies  of  a 
Polish  insurrection.  The  policy 
which  shrinks  from  an  internecine 
war  is  not  always  censurable ;  and 
when  it  is  adopted  by  one  member 
of  a  confederacy,  allies  must  deal 
with  it  as  a  fact.  The  wild  language 
of  impatient  exiles  has  done  much  to 
excuse  the  alarm  with  which  esta- 
blished governments  regarded  any 
plan  for  re-arranging  the  map  of 
Europe.  Proselj^ine  democrats 
cannot  reasonably  ask  the  aid  of  mo- 
narchies towards  the  recovery  of 
national  independence.  Only  nations 
accustomed  to  freedom  arecapable  of 
appreciating  the  truth  whicn  often 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  alarming  and 
exaggerated  phrases. 

It  IS  to  be  re^p*etted  that  Sardinia 
has  gained  nothmg  by  the  war  except 
the  compliment  of  admission  to  « 
Congress  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
voice  of  Austria  was  too  potential 
in  the  allied  councils  to  leave  room 
for  any  extension  of  Italian  freedom: 
but  the  House  of  Savoy  has  esta- 
blished an  additional  claim  on  the 
Western  Powers,  and  has  secured 
the  cordial  sympathy  and  esteem  of 
the  English  people.  The  ex-dictator 
Manin  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
best  patriots  of  his  country  when  he 
declares  that  if  an  Italian  kingdom 
should  ever  become  possible,  the 
only  dynasty  which  can  be  selected 
for  the  throne  is  that  of  Charles 
Albert  and  Victor  Emmanuel.  The 
extension  of  an  or^nized  state  and 
of  a  working  constitution  is  a  more 
reasonable  object  of  hope  than  the 
creation  of  a  paper  kingdom  or  re- 
public. 

The  participation  of  a  secondary 
State  in  the  war,  while  one  of  the 
five  Powers  stood  aloof,  may  intro- 
duce little  modification  into  the  role 
which  has  constituted  a  privileged 
Direotorf  of  Governments.  It  waa 
at  Paris  in  1814,  and  at  the  adjourned 
Congress  of  Sovereigns  at  Vienna, 
that  the  Great  Powers  first  for- 
mally asserted  their  exclusive  con* 
trol  over  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The 
representatives  of  Spain  and  Sweden 
were  only  allowed  a  voice  on  ques- 
tions which  direcUy  concerned  their 
separate  interests.     Many  of  the 
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smaller  States  w«re-  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  anrangemeiits  in  wldeh  their 
wishes  had  nerer  beea  consulted. 
The  claim  of  Prassia  to  take  a  pari 
in  the  negotiations  cannot  be  recog- 
nised by  the  Westevu  Powers  as- 
lone  as  the  Court  of  Berlin  with- 
holds tha  undertaking  to  enforce  by 
arms  the  decisions  of  we  Conferenceii. 
The  interests  of  England  woold* 
however^  not  be  furthered  by  any 
permanent  dimiimtioa  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  Su;greme  International 
CounciL  Austria,  who  has  gained 
influence  and  coauderation  by  a  war 
in  which  she  ha&  taken,  no  part,  is 
more  remote  than  Prussia  from  the 
political  sympathies  of  Englishmea  ^ 
but  it  may  be  prudemt  to  puaish  by 
on  exceptional  exclusion  a  Govem- 
ment  which  has  openly  declined  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  belong- 
lag  to  its  sank.  The  qjuestion  is 
one  of  form  and  of  dignity  rather 
than  of  Bubstanoe.  ^&a  decisions 
of  a  Congress  are  not  formed  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  but  by  adjustment 
of  xdral  interests,  and  by  estimates 
of  comparatiye  forces.  Sooner  or 
later,  tna  conclusions  of  the  nego- 
tiating States  win  be  accepted  by 
Prassia ;  but  the  only  essential  sig- 
SAtariee  of  the  treaty  are  those  who 
are  prepared  in  case  of  need  to  yin* 
dicate  it  by  arms. 

The  consent  of  the  Ottoman  Ple- 
xupotentiaries  to  stipulations  affect* 
in^  the  interests  or  the  Porte,  is 
eyidently  indispensable.  Diplomar 
tists  delight  to  ass^  that  a  great 
point  will  have  been  gained  by  the 
admission  of  Turkey  into  the  Earo- 
nean  system;  but  the  relations  of 
States  seldom  depend  upon  tech- 
nical phrases.  The  Western  Powers 
have  already  proyed  bjr  their  acts 
what  Austxia  and  Prussia  haye  ad- 
mitted in  numerous  state  papers, 
that  Europe  is  interested  m  pre- 
yenting  the  absorption  of  the  Otto- 
man proyinces  and  capital  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  policy  which 
has  lone  been  recognised  by  states- 
mmi  is  nenc^orth  to  be  embodied 
in  a  iormjuHtu  If  oircumstanees  or 
cipiions  hereaiter  change,  the  doc- 
tnne  will  ag^in,  at  a  duo  interval, 
fbUow  the  practice  whieh  bum^  pr»> 
yail.  It  is  not  to  give  the  I^irte  a 
yoiee  in  questions  of  general  poliay, 
but  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Siu- 
tan  to  new  obhgatioas,  and  to  pre- 
dude   lepamte   oonyentions    with 


SosMa,  that  the  Turkish  Amibafl- 
sador  is  invited  to  Paris. 

It  is  imposMble  to  foresee  the 
duration  oi  the  peace  whidir  will 
probably  be  eoacluded.  The  loa^ 
in^^ending  danger  of  direct  SiOssiaiE 
aggression  ou  Turkey  hae  beMk 
aorerted  or  postponed  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Western  Powers.  Auatri& 
and  Sweden  hove  had  an  opporto- 
nity  of  declaring?  their  independence 
of  their  powerml  nei^bour.  Aa 
armed  alliance  with  France  haa 
proved  itself  practicable  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  firantic  exultation 
of  the  serviliBf  party  throu^^ioaife. 
Europe,  foundea  on  the  exagge- 
rated confessions  of  our  own  presto 
all  statesmen  are  aware  that  the 
power  of  England  is  greater  than 
at  any  former  epoch,,  and  that  the 
natJ.  is  more  i^Twer  j«alaiiB  of 
its  honour.  Any  one  of  these  con- 
siderations wonla  probably  have  re- 
strained the  Emperor  Nicholas  &om 
his  insolent  attack  upon  Turkey ; 
but  the  declamations  of  the  peace* 
mongers,  and  the  criticismB  of  the 
EngBsh  press  on  Louis  I^apoleen, 
had  satisned  him  that  he  might  en- 
croach on  his  neighbour  with  impo- 
nity.  The  current  of  Bussian  po- 
licy will  perhaps,  alter  a  time, 
resume  its  nabitual  direction;  but 
it  most  find  for  itself  a  new  channeL 

The  most  obvious  device  for  re- 
gaining the  influence  which  he  haa 
lost,  would  consist  in  the  renewal  of 
the  aggressive  league  with  France 
which  was  under  questionable  aus- 
pices inao^rated  at  Tilsit,  and  par- 
tially revived  by  the  Bourbons  on 
the  eve  of  their  merited  fall.  The 
Buseian  organs  in  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  are  already  anticipating  a 
combination  which,  at  the  simple 
cost  of  European  liberty  and  pro- 
sperity, might  possibly  produce  em- 
baziAssment  and  injjury  to  England. 
The  jonmals  of  St.  jPetersbnrg  have 
been  instructed  te  apply  every  form 
of  adulation  to  the  Emperor  of  tiie 
^SVttich  V  nor  are  politicians  wanting 
in  Paris  who  ea^edy  respond  te  the 
Bostian  invitation.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  some  similar  combinap 
tien  may  from  time  to  time  recur; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  refiise  to  great 
States  the  choice  of  the  allianoea 
whioh  may  seem  oondncive  to  th«r 
interests.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  prmaft 
ruler  of  IVnuoe  will  eooatenanoa 
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the  OT«rtiires  wMck  he  will  pso- 
bobly  receiTe.  He  has  acted  far 
three  years  in  perfect  concert  with 
England,  and  he^has  often  shown  & 
cDspoaition  to  cultiyate  Mendship 
wim  Austria.  The  French  Grovem- 
ment  and  nation  seem,  for  l^e  pre- 
sent, disposed  to  dev^elop,  in  peace» 
ttie  material  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  phrase,  X*  Empire,  e'esi 
la  paix,  it  not  a  prophecy,  was  the 
manifesto  of  a  skiuol  and  expe- 
perienced  candidate  for  sovereign 
power.  In  tranqua  times,  separate 
and  exdusive  leagues  are  useless  in 
themselves,  and  dangerous  through 
the  alarm  and  uneasiness  which  they 
excite.  No  Busso-Freneh  alliance 
wiQ  ever  be  formed  except  for  the 
u;graadizement  of  one  or  both  of 
me  partiea  to  the  contract.  When 
another  Napoleon  attempts  to  es- 
tablish an  Empire  of  the  West,  he 
will  probably  court  the  sood-will  of 
the  only  Power  which  nas  similar 
projects  in  view. 

Some  politicians  have  conjectured 
tiiat  Eussia  wiU  aven^  her  check 
in  the  direction  of  Tuncey,  by  con^ 
oentrsting  her  aggressive  efforts  up- 
on Germany,  lliere  is  little  advan- 
tage in  marking  out  the  especial  rut 
in  which  the  wheels  of  destiny  are 
to  run  hereafter.  The  fortunes  of 
Europe  may  take  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent road  from  that  which  they 
have  recently  pursued.  There  was 
a  time  when  all  statesmen  looked 
with  alarm  to  the  progress  of  the 
Ottoman.  A  few  years  later,  and 
Spain,  already  in  her  decline,  was 
thought  to  be  aiming  at  universal 
dommion.  Louis  XXV .,  and  Napo- 
leon, in  their  respective  generations^ 
threatened  the  indepen&nee  of  na- 
tions. It  may  be  found  that  the 
expansive  tenoencies  of  the  Eussian 
Empire  have  been  finally  checked 
by  the  war  of  1854.  If,  however, 
dentral  Europe  is  to  be  menaced 
iostead  of  Turkey,  the  change  of 
policy  will  be  far  from  injurious  to 
England,  as  the  indispensable  ally 
of  Uermany.  The  concert  between 
Eosaia  and  France  would  be,  in  its 
very  nature,  transitory,  for  the 
Horthem  Power  coula  only  re- 
ward its  Western  Confederate  at 
the  enenae  of  the  Ehenish  States^ 
with  tae  inevitable  result  of  a  ooo- 
iict  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  Na- 
poleon enconraggd  Alexander  ta 
■fliae  Finland,  and  held  out  hopes 


of  the  concession  of  Moldavia  and 
Wailaohia^  while  he  leoeived  in  re- 
tucn  only  a  basren  aequiesoenee  in 
designs  to  which  the  eonsent  of 
Eussia  was  by  na  means  indispen* 
sable.  A  simdar  policy  would  lead 
to  a  similar  issue.  The  union  ef 
England  and  France  can  never  ba 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
woud,  because  tiie  compact  would 
bo  instantly  dissolved  by  any  at» 
temjft  of  either  party  to  extend  its 
dominions  by  conquest.  If  tiiia 
happy  combination  should  at  any 
time  be  intem^ted,  England  ean 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  slues.  The- 
^e§t  Continental  States  csn  newr 
join  in  sdiemes  of  eggrandizunents 
inaamnAh  as  soy  war  of  aggrcssion 
must  bring  them  into  immediate 
collision.  Circumstanoes  and  s<^d 
interests  will  do  more  than  diplo* 
matic  skill  to  neutralise  the  in- 
trigues whieh,  lon^  brewing  at  every* 
coiurt  on  the  Contment,  are  not  un- 
likely to  ferment  at  Paria^ 

The  opponents  of  the  war,  and 
many  of  its  supporters^  have  dwelt 
much  upon  the  mherent  diffioultiea 
arising  from  the  anomalous  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  Ottoman:  Empire* 
Eussia,  it  has  been  said,  may  per- 
haps be  chedLed,  but  Turkey  oan- 
not  be  saved.  The  sick  man  will 
not  recover  because  the  greedy  heic 
is.  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  an  im- 
mediate succession.  It  has  even  be- 
come a  commonplace  to  aasert  that 
the  Allies  have  thems^ves  precipi- 
tated the  fall  of  the  Empire  whieh 
they  came  to  protect.  In  all  these 
speeulationa  tnere  is  considerable 
plausibility,  and  even  an  element  of 
truth ;  but  the  business  of  states- 
men is  not  to  analyse  the  eonditiam 
of  a  problem,  but  to  foresee  and  to 
regulate  its  practical  solution.  En- 
gdaad  and  France  have  accompliahed 
tne  task  whidi  tbey  proposed  to 
themselves,  by  preventing  the  as* 
tablishment  ot  a  dangerous  foreign 
supremacy  over  Turkey.  They  are 
not  reaponsible  for  the  inherent  vi- 
tality of  the  Ottoman  system,  al- 
though they  wish  to  avoid  a  •weep* 
ing  revolution  in  the  East.  The 
predictions  whichhave  been  so  freely 
namrded  may  hereafter  prove  to  be 
true ;  but  Hiej  have  not  yet  beta 
verified  by  events.  In  aU  hunaa 
a&irs  pesseasion  is  the  best  of  all 
seeuhties,  andtheauooessors  of  Ma- 
hornet  IL  still  occupy  the  Bysaa- 
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tine  throne.  Among  the  conflicting 
sects  and  races  of  the  Empire,  the 
Turks,  if  not  the  most  intelligent, 
are  the  most  honest,  the  most  manl  j, 
and  the  most  warlike.  If  the  so- 
vereignty were  vacant  they  would 
command  few  votes ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  their  competi- 
tors would  obtam  a  majority.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers, 
neither  to  prop  up  a  dominion  which 
sometimes  seems  to  totter,  nor  to 

fush  the  existing  fabric  to  its  fall, 
ntemal  reforms  or  possible  civil 
wars  may  eventually  solve  a  diffi- 
culty which  concerns  Europe  but 
indirectly.  Those  who  assert  that 
the  Turkish  supremacy  is  at  an  end, 
should  be  the  last  to  demand  assis- 
tance towards  a  result  which  seems 
to  them  accomplished.  Napoleon 
himself  may  be  reasonably  charged 
with  presumption  when  he  informs 
Talleyrand tlmt  'the  Emperor,  far 
from  wishing  to  counteract  the  in- 
tentions of  Providence,  is  rather 
disposed  to  second  them.' 

The  vigilance  of  statesmen  may 
hereafter  be  exercised  in  watching  a 
new  policy  on  the  part  of  Bussia 
towards  iSirkey.  Tne  rude  blasts 
of  the  north  wind  have  caused  the 
traveller  to  draw  his  cloak  tighter. 
A  ray  of  the  sun  may  induce  him  to 
unclasp  it.  Instead  of  a  domineering 
Menschikoff,  some  skilful  Brunnow 
or  Kisseleff  will  perhaps  ere  long 
arrive  at  the  Seraglio  with  offers  of 

{>rotection  against  the  plots  of  rebel- 
ious  Bayahs  encouraged  by  the  insi- 
dious lioeralism  of  English  ambas- 
sadors. The  Czar  has  long  affected 
to  be  the  champion  of  legitimacy  as 
well  as  the  protector  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  When  the  two  characters  be- 
come incompatible,  the  Imperial 
Court  will  Mopt  the  reflection  of 
Captain  Dalgetty,  who  observed 
that  liberty  and  loyalty  are  both  ex- 
cellent watchwords,  so  that  the  only 
question  is  which  side  gives  the  bet- 
ter pay.  Order  and  religion  com- 
bined justify  the  suppression  of 
fipeedom  in  Iroland,  combined  with 
the  persecution  of  Catholicism.  Be- 
ligion  was  opposed  to  order  when 
the  Turkish  Christians  were  to  be 
protected  against  the  Sultan.  Order 
will  outweigh  religion  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  enedient  to  assist  the  Sul- 
tan against  his  subjects.  It  is  almoet  a 
waste  of  virtuoua  pretexts  when  both 


watchwords  can  be  used  together. 
Even  if  the  Ottoman  Government 
should  look  coldly  on  the  overtures 
of  a  doubtfid  friend,  there  are  too 
many  dignitaries  of  the  Empire 
who  regara  Western  counsels  with 
suspicion,  and  some  of  them  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  baser  mo- 
tives. In  short,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Constantinople  will  still 
be  a  centre  of  intrigue,  but  recent 
transactions  have  greatly  simplified 
the  task  of  Western  diplomacy. 
Turkey  is  safe,  for  a  time,  trom  any 
hostile  passage  of  the  Pruth,  and  it 
is  also  secure  from  the  dangerous 
aid  which  was  rewarded  by  the 
treaty  of  Unkias  Skelesse.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bussia  has  additional 
motives  for  securing  an  influence 
with  the  Power  which  still  holds  the 
keys  of  the  Dardanelles.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  postpone  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  until  every  remote  pos- 
sibility of  danger  has  disappeared. 

The  interests  of  England  during 
the  negotiations  are  entrusted  to 
competent  hands.  Lord  Clarendon 
on  his  first  entrance  into  office  fell 
too  readily  into  the  deferential  tone 
which  Lord  John  Bussell  had  adopt- 
ed towards  the  Emperor  14  icholas ; 
but  the  disi>atches  of  the  Foreiim 
Office  have  since  that  time  rapidly 
improved  in  vigour  and  in  manliness 
of  style.  The  document  by  which 
the  oewildered  Envoy  at  Vienna 
was  checked  in  his  eagerness  to  sa- 
crifice the  cause  of  his  country  was 
the  ablest  state  paper  which  has 
appeared  since  the  commencement 
or  the  recent  troubles.  Courteous^ 
easy-tempered,  and  clear-headed,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  will  be  equally 
exempt  from  irritable  propensities 
and  from  bursts  of  unseasonable  ge- 
nerosity. His  colleague,  Lord  Cow- 
ley, is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
leanings  of  the  prmcipal  European 
courts,  and  practically  familiar  with 
the  politics  of  Constantinople.  Lurd 
Palmerston,  who  will  bo  in  daily 
communication  with  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, enioys  a  great  advantage  in 
the  confidence  of  a  nation  which  be- 
lieves that  the  Minister  shares  its 
sympathies  and  even  its  prejudices. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hope  thai 
the  terms  of  the  peace,  if  not  wholly 
acceptable  to  England,  will  be  the 
most  satisfiutoiy  which,  under  all 
these  cireusistancesy  were  attainable* 
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A  JOUENEY  ALONG  THE  WESTEEN  FROIHIER  OF  NORTH 
FINLAND  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1855. 


OUR  party  had  spent  the  early 
part  of  tne  summer  in  the  neigh  • 
bonrhood  of  the  Varanger  Fjord, 
the  last  bay  that  now  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  to  the  east  of 
the  lYorth  Cape,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  last  inlet  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  that  direction  which 
is  not  closed  by  ice  dnring  the  win* 
ter.  Towards  the  h&tter  end  of  July 
we  fonnd  ontselres  at  Skibotn,  on 
the  Lyngen  Fjord,  where,  as  the 
qnarters  were  rather  better  than 
usual  in  this  country,  we  stayed  for 
tf  few  days,  to  rest  and  prepare  for 
our  projected  jouniey  along  the 
RuBso-Finniah  nt>ntier  to  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  As  we  were 
about  to  quit  the  sea-coast,  it  became 
a  terrible  question  how  we  should 
manage  to  pack  our  effects,  con- 
sisting of  personal  luggage,  guns, 
fishing-rods,  and  provisions,  all  of 
which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  water- 
carriage,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  conreyed  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  which  faUs  into  the  other 
sea.  This  transit  is  upwards  of 
forty  miles  in  length ;  there  is  no 
roaa  whatever,  and  in  some  places 
scarcely  a  track.  There  was  a  great 
weighing  of  portmanteaus,  adjust- 
ing of  saddleoags,  and  balancing  of 
boxes ;  our  host,  a  hearty  fellow, 
like  most  Norwegians,  shaking  his 
head  idl  the  time  at  the  way  in 
which  his  animals  were  loaded. 

At  seven  ^.M,  on  the  15th  of  July 
the  procession  started.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  horses,  four  men,  one 
woman,  and  four  dogs,  besides 
our  three  selves,  one  of  whom 
was  mounted.  In  a  few  hundred 
yards  the  track  enters  the  forest, 
which  becomes  dense  a  couple  of 
miles  further  on,  whilst  the  trees 
are  much  larger  than  those  ckse 
io  the  sa3t  water.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  birch,  with  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  fir,  the  birch  hanging 
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aracefully  over  the  path,  and  often 
forming  a  series  of  arches,  beneath 
which  the  procession  marched  tit 
Indian  file,  which  was  occasionally 
broken  to  pursue  a  willow-grouse, 
or  some  other  object  by  the  way. 
The  vaQey  of  the  Skibotn  l!lv 
through  which  our  course  lay,  is 
very  deep  for  the  first  twelve  miles, 
being  fianked  on  each  side  by  pre- 
cijntous  ranges  of  mica^schi^  not. 
less  than  3000  feet  high,  especiaUy 
on  the  soutk«>we8t  or  opposite  side, 
where  a  considerable  glacier  fills 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  feeds  two  or  three  long  cas- 
cades, which  seam  tiie  black  diffa 
that  hang  over  the  glen  with  irre- 
gular lines  of  white.  The  entire 
valley  is  richly  filled  with  wood, 
which  extends  far  up  the  mountains 
on  both  sides  to  the  base  of  the 
higher  precipices,  which  present  a 
ragged  butline  to  the  sky.  Below 
the  track  the  dense  mass  of  foliage, 
now  in  full  luxuriance,  is  unbrokeil, 
save  by  an  occasional  crag,  or  by 
the  stony  bed  of  the  river,  often 
flanked  by  alders  of  great  size,  under- 
neath which  is  a  fringe  of  the  grey- 
leaved  willow. 

We  had  not  gone  very  far  before 
a  thunder-shower  came  on,  which 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
soaked  everything.  The  centre  of 
the  storm  appeared  to  be  over  the 
mountain  on  our  left,  where  Hcrr 
Bask  a  year  or  two  ago  killed  the 
bear  he  used  to  talk  about  so  much. 
The  rain,  besides  wetting  us,  raised 
the  streams  which  cross  the  path, 
and  thereby  increased  the  difficulty 
of  getting  over.  This  was  generally 
effected  by  turning  one  of  the  horsesr 
into  a  ferry-boat,  which  sometimes 
conveyed  two  passengers  at  onCe, 
whose  efforts  to  remain  dry  were 
generally  the  source  of  amusement 
to  the  rest  of  the  party.  About 
twelve  miles  ftom  Lyngen  Fjord, 
the  valley  contracts  in  the   neigb* 
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bourhood  of  the  'Foss/  where 
the  river  has  cut  for  itself  a 
deep  and  tortuous  channel  through 
the  primitive  rock.  The  track  by 
which  we  were  to  sain  the  upper 
valley  here  ascends  lot  a  very  long 
space  till  it  attains  a  great  ^evation 
above  the  ravine,  where  the  waters 
are  heard  thundering  far  below, 
though  not  visible,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  chasm  and  the  density 
of  the  forest. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  had  made  an 
expedition  to  this  ver^  'Foss'  for 
the  purpose  of  fishinf^,  it  being  the 
highest  part  of  the  nver  which  the 
saLnon  can  reach.    Two  boys,  one 
a  son  of  Herr  Bask,  our  late  host, 
were  my  companions.    On  leaving 
the  usual  tracic,  soon  ailer  the  as- 
cent commences,  we  struck  down 
towards  the  river  on  the  right,  walk- 
ing  through   a   tangled   mass   of 
spongy  moss,  bilberry,  and  crow- 
berry,  which  constitute   the   chief 
undeiOTowth   of  the   forest,    and 
partiaQv  cover  the  huge  blocks  of 
mica-schist  which  have  fallen  from 
the  heights  above.    It  wanted  about 
two  hours  of  midnight   when  we 
reached  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
we   ascended  for   half-a-mile,    the 
chasm  through  which  it  flows  gra- 
dually becoming  narrower  and  more 
precipitous,   until    there    remains 
nothing  to  walk  upon  but  a  ledge 
between  the  mural  rock  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  torrent  on  the  other. 
I  never  fished,  or  rather  attempted 
to  fish,  in  a  more  thoroughly  ro- 
mantic spot,  nor  ever  met  during 
the  whole  summer,  either  in  Fin- 
mark  or  elsewhere,  with  a  scene  so 
grand  and  so  beautiful.    The  Ski- 
botn  £lv,  which  here  flows  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tortuous  chasm  about 
fiAy  feet  in  depth,  and  half  that 
number  of  yards  in  width,  forms  a 
aeries  of  foaming  rapids  that  alter- 
nate   with   crystal   pools,    where, 
owing  to  the  perfect  clearness   of 
the  water,  the  salmon  could  be  seen 
as  distinctlyas  silver  fish  in  a  bowl 
of  glass.    The  sides  of  the  chasm 
are  generally  vertical,  and  in  some 
places    sligntly    overhanging,    es- 
pecially at  the  re-entering  angles, 
where  the  water  has  eaten  away  the 
base  of  the  rock.    In  this  manner 
the  narrow  ledge  which  afibrded  us 
footing  disi^pears  further  up,  and 
on   turning  a  projecting  point  we 


found  the  river  rushing  in  a  furious 
cascade  between  two  faces  of  cliff, 
worn  perfectly  smooth  by  the  action 
of  the  water,  and  which  barred  our 
pro{|[ress  up  the  stream  as  efiectuallr 
as  it  does  that  of  the  salmon.  A 
few  trees  springin^j^  from  crevices 
in  the  rock,  or  projecting  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  wave  overhead, 
ana  fringe  the  narrow  strip  aloft 
which  admits  air  and  light  into  this 
remarkable  scene,  and  through 
which,  as  through  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  a  peep  is  obtained  of  the 
hanging  birch  woods  extending  to 
an  enormous  height  above.  Inaeed* 
at  one  point,  where  the  slit  runs  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  course  of 
the  valley,  a  long  streak  of  foam  may 
also  be  seen  descending  for  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  down  the  face 
of  the  rocky  and  precipitous  moun- 
tain which  forms  the  south-western 
flank  of  the  valley,  here  contracted 
to  its  narrowest  limits.  The  boys 
were  in  high  glee  at  the  sight  of  the 
fish  in  the  pools;  but  the  very 
cause  which  enabled  us  to  see 
them  so  well,  in  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  throwing  a  line  in 
such  a  place,  prevented  my  catching 
anything  but  trout,  which  took 
the  salmon  flies  keenly  at  first. 
For  three  hours  I  struggled  against 
fate  and  the  mosquitoes,  th^  two 
lads,  who  had  neither  veil  nor  gloves* 
being  terribly  annoyed  in  the  mean- 
time, and  as  there  seemed  no  pros- 
pect of  success,  we  were  fain  to  re- 
turn to  Skibotn. 

The  ascent  and  subsequent  de- 
scent rendered  necessary  by  the 
occurrence  of  this  gorge,  was  very 
hard  work  for  our  horses,  who  often 
sunk  up  to  the  knees  under  their 
heavy  loads  in  the  spongy  soil ;  one 
beast  rolled  over  against  a  fir-stump, 
bageage  and  all,  and  another  put 
his  foot  into  a  clefl  log,  from  which 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  extricate 
him;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
nothing  occurred  to  impede  our 
progress,  which,  though  slow,  was 
ateady.  This  part  of  the  route  is 
yeiy  beautiful,  and  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  towards  midnight  en- 
abled us  to  see  it  under  veiy  fa- 
yourable  circumstances.  Being  in  a 
valley,  the  sun  was  not  visible — in 
fact,  about  this  time  he  first  begins 
to  set  in  this  latitude — ^but  there 
was  a  pleasant  mellow  light,  as  of 
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erening,    and    the  pale  bine  sky, 
without  a  cloud,  canopied  the  woody 
glen,  along  the  base  of  which,  ex- 
tendhig  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  abyss,  there  crept  a  grey  line  of 
mist,  rolling  up  as  it  seemed  ^rom 
the  Fjord  like  the  smoke  of  a  battle. 
The  path  still  continues  through  a 
succession  of  birch,  alder,  and  fir, 
though  the  latter  becomes  less  fre- 
quent :  on  the  flattened  top  of  one 
of  these  firs,  which  overlooked  all 
the  other  trees  in  its  vicinity,  was 
the  nest  of  an  osprey,  a  large  mass 
of  sticks  that  could  hardly  fail  to 
attract  the  attention    of    any  one 
passing  this  way.    The  presence  so 
near  tne  path  of  a  nest  that  had 
been  occupied  this  year,  serves  to 
indicate  how  little  this  route  is  used 
in  summer,  that  is,  during  the  breed- 
ing season.     Open,  boggy  places, 
and  sometimes    masses    of   debris 
from  the  height  on  the  led,  relieve 
the  closeness  of  the  forest,  and  oc- 
casionally admit  ^f  exquisite  views 
being    obtained,    though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  mosquitoes 
would  seldom  allow  the  veil  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  contem- 
plating   them.    Not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  horse  rolled  over,  at 
tne  commencement  of  a  long  descent, 
looking  towards  the  south-east,  there 
is  probably  the  finest  view  on  the 
route.    The  two  principal  streams 
whidi  form  the  Skibotn  £lv  unite  a 
mile  or  two  from  here  at  a  great 
depth  below  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,   each   fiowins    through   its 
own  deeply  indentea  ravine,  whose 
serpentine  course  seems  to  be  cat 
out  of  the  universal  forest  which 
overspreads   the  entire  lower  part 
of  the  glen.     Many  falls  and  rapids 
occur  on  both  streams  as  they  hasten 
to  meet  each  other,  thus  breaking 
the  silence  of  the  night  by  a  dull 
continuous  roar,  which  reverberates 
from  the  rocks  on  either  side.    The 
principal  fall  of  the  main  stream  is 
m  ftill  view  from  the  position  to 
which  I  allude;  it  is  distant  some 
three  miles  up  the  valley,  through 
which  our  course  yet  lay  for  several 
hours*  journey,  and  presents  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  foam,  gleaming  like 
silver  through  the  wood.    To   the 
right,    again,  a  cascade   of  much 
greater  height,  but  of  less  volume, 
pours  down  from  the  steep  moun- 
tain on  the  south-west  or  opposite 


side  of  the  gorge,  and  forms  part  of 
a  third  torrent  which  feeds  the 
river  below. 

About  three  a.v.  we  struck  the 
north-east  branch — one  of  the  two 
principal  streams  beforementioned — 
of  the  Skibotn  £lv,  whidh  has  cut 
for  itself  a  romantic  fissure  through 
the  primitive  rock,  and  rushes  im- 
petuously over  its  narrow  bed  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  \«  hence  ita 
waters  are  precipitated  into  the 
^or^e  below.  Here,  under  a  pro- 
lectmg  shelf,  were  found  mv  saddle- 
bags and  other  things,  which  had 
been  sent  on  before,  and  left  in  an- 
ticipation of  our  arrival.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  to  encamp  on  this 
spot,  which,  the  LappB  say,  is  beau- 
tiful as  the  gates  of  hell  are  beau- 
tiful; thereby  meaning,  doubtless, 
that  they  consider  the  scene  ex- 
tremely hideous,  looking  at  it  in  the 
same  light  as  the  men  of  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  looked  upon 
the  Highland  hills,  llie  place, 
however,  was  too  damp  and  noisy, 
owing  to  the  rush  of  water,  so  we 
settled  under  a  fir-tree  not  far  off, 
lit  a  good  tire,  and  were  soon  com- 
fortably squatted  round  it,  eating 
our  supper.  The  night  was  so  fine, 
and  the  situation  in  this  forest 
valley,  with  its  numerous  cascades, 
so  thoroughly  romantic,  that  none 
of  us  felt  the  want  of  a  tent ;  even 
the  mosquitoes  were  auict  for  a 
while,  and  as  we  smoked  our  pipes, 
reclining  on  the  reindeer  skms,  a 
feeling  of  calm  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment, such  as  a  pipe  after  a 
hard  day's  work  can  alone  produce, 
seemed  to  pervade  the  party.  It 
was  past  nine  A.ic.  when  I  awoke ; 
the  sun  was  shining  full  upon  the 
spot  where  we  had  been  sleeping, 
and  my  companions  were  already 
up  and  looking  about.  Presently 
a  large  pot  of  milk,  obtained  from 
the  l^haota  people,  who  have  their 
summer  quarters  just  below,  wat 

1>laced  on  the  fire,  and  contributed 
argely  towards  our  breakfast,  the 
dogs  polishing  off  the  remainder. 
At  this  time  our  provision  store 
consisted  of  sundry  pots  of  rein* 
deer's  flesh  preserved  hermetically 
by  Bostad,  or  Hammerfest,  a  useful 
and  portable  but  not  a  palatable 
article  of  food ;  also  a  few  pots  of 
essence  of  beef,  with  some  cakes  of 
pressed  vegetables  for  making  soup. 
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very  good ;  rmdeer*!  toiigiiM«  tiiU 
better ;  sereral  loaves  of  vye  bnead, 
and  a  box  of  butter,  coffee  and 
augar,  and  three  bottiei  of  currant 
Tfine,  made  by  Baaik  from  wild 
fruit  found  near  Skibotn.  There  la 
probably  not  much  wine  made 
within  the  Arctic  circle  from  fruits 
grown  on  the  spot,  yet  this  would 
bear  comparison  with  the  same  kind 
of  wine  as  one  sets  it  in  England, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  oein^ 
effervescent.  Few  people  in  this 
country  would  imagme  that  there 
oould  be  sufficient  warmth  in  so 
high  a  latitude  as  to  ripen  the 
numerous  small  fruits,  such  as 
whortleberry,  bilberry,  molteberry, 
and  several  others,  all  of  which  are 
preserved  extensively  by  the  people, 
and  are  very  useful  additions  to 
one's  bill  of  fare  in  tiiese  regions. 
The  molteberry — almost  unknown, 
I  believe,  in  Britain — is  a  veUow 
fruit,  in  shape  something  lilce  our 
mulberry ;  it  grows  in  moist  spots, 
and  forms  the  Norwegian  substitute 
for  strawberries,  being  eaten  cold, 
with  milk  and  sugar.  Ther  were 
just  ripe  at  this  time,  ana  verj 
plentiful  in  the  lower  woods.  This 
abundance  of  the  smaller  fruits  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
collect  that  Skibotn  is  situated  in 
69°  30'  N.  lat. — 1>.,  in  aknost  the 
same  parallel  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fish  Eiver  and  Montreal 
Island,  a  region  so  utterly  destitute 
of  vegetable  and,  by  consequence* 
of  animal  life,  that  when  the  re- 
mains of  FranUin's  ill-fated  expedi- 
tion arrived  there,  no  sustenance 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  they  all 
perished  of  hunger.  The  picture 
orawn  of  the  hideous  barronness 
and  disa^eable  summer  climate  of 
that  terrible  region  by  Chief-fiu?tor 
Anderson,  forma  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  comparative  luxuriance  of 
this  valley,  which  lies  on  nearly  the 
same  parallel,  or  if  anything  a  little 
to  the  north  of  it. 

The  Biver  of  the  Gates  of  Hell,  as 
we  called  it  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  crossed  bv  a  log  bridge 
(the  onlv  one  on  the  route),  after 
vhicli  the  path  again  ascends.  It 
Was  highly  enjoyable  at  this  time  to 
walk  in  the  forest,  with  the  sun 
streaming  through  the  waving 
boui^hs  of  birch,  whose  varying 
■hadows  cbequered  the  dense  carpet 


of  mosf  and  orovAmnj  beneatjk; 
even  here  the  warmth  was  strongly 
felt,  notwithstanding  our  increasinff 
elevation  above  the  sea  level. 
Being  a  short  distance  in  advance 

of  tl^  P^Jf  ^^  ™y  ^^*  *^  ^^1^ 
capercaUie  new  across  the  path,  and 
fluttered  boldl}r  in  the  air;  it  was 
my  first  interview  with  this  noUe 
species  of  game,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  see  the  brood,  which  after 
some  search  the  dog  found  for  mit. 
They  were,  however,  too  young  to 
shoot,  so  that  I  gained  nothing  for 
the  larder,  and  lost  my  way  into  the 
bargain,  the  others  having  gone 
on  a-head.  Aa  far  as  one  mav 
judge  from  merely  passing  throogn 
the  district,  ffune  does  not  seem  to 
be  plentiful  m  this  valley.  A  few 
willow  grouse  and  this  capercallie 
with  its  brood,  was  all  we  saw  ;  and 
had  there  been  much  more  in  the  vici* 
Bity  of  the  path,  it  is  probable  that 
the  dog  would  have  given  notice  of 
its  presence.  The  case  is  very  diffe- 
rent in  KarlsO  and  some  of  the  roach 
islands  towards  the  month  of  ike 
Jjyngen  Fiord,  where  English 
sportsmen  nave  been  known  to 
make  bags  more  suitable  to  a  Scotoh 
moor  than  to  Scandinavia.  But  a 
mere  passing  visit  can  afford  very 
little  evidence  of  the  real  facts, 
especially  when  everv  kind  of  bird  ia 
so  migratory  as  is  tne  case  up  here. 
From  what  I  can  learn,  howevar, 
and  from  subsequent  experience  in 
the  valley  of  the  Muonio,  it  secsnf 
probable  that  throughout  the  north 
of  Scandinavia,  except  in  certain 
spots  whose  local  peculiarities  at- 
tract the  birds,  game  is  but  sparsely 
scattered  throughout  this  vast  re- 
gion, and  xeauires  careful  searcb 
and  hard  won  for  any  one  to  mt 
sport  at  all.  ELares  ase  said  to  oe 
pretty  common,  but  we  did  not  see 
any  here.  Of  the  larger  species  of 
game,  including  beasts  of  prey,  no 
trace  was  to  be  seen,  though  there 
are  undoubtedly  bears  in  the  forest, 
one  having  bem  killed  by  Itaak  a 
short  time  since,  and  another  con- 
fronted by  one  of  our  men  on  the 
river  side  a  little  below  the  *  Fom.* 
Wolves  are  spoken  of  as  nrettj 
numerous,  especially  towaros  the 
higher  grounds;  but  as  to  wild  reiii- 
deer,  l£e  fjelds  are  so  likely  to  be 
occupied  by  the  quasi-tame  herda 
of  toe  Lapps*  that  a  hunter  who 
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dxat  one  would  most  pnhMf  fiad 
it  ear-marked,  in  wluah  oaae  oom- 
penBation  would  be  due  to  the 
owner. 

On  rejoining  mj  oompaniona,  I 
jRMtnd  that  the  prooesaion  nad  halted 
to  rest  and  get  cool*  as  the  sua 
was  yery  powerful,  and  the  air 
warm  even  in  the  shade.  The  ]»adi 
here  lay  at  a  considerable  eleyation 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
«  clear  space  enabled  us  to  look 

Siwards  along  its  oourse  towards 
e  mountain  chain  which  we  had 
to  cross.  The  valley  itscdf  is 
broader,  and  has  less  tlie  character 
of  a  glen  as  it  appBoaches  the  central 
range,  but  the  lower  parts  still 
present  to  the  eve  a  sea  of  green 
foliage,  though  the  limit  of  the  fir 
is  passed.  In  the  midst  of  this 
vast  forest  baain,  an  ooeasional 
glimpse  is  caught  c£  a  small  lake,  or 
of  the  river,  now  a  quiet  strean^ 
gleaming  amidst  the  trees.  Far 
away  towards  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  line 
where  the  graceful  burdi  degenentes 
into  a  scrubby  Imsh,  a  wreath  of 
amoke  curling  gently  upwards  in- 
dieated  the  positioB  or  Pvhaota, 
though  its  aotual  diatanee  becaae 
the  subject  of  fierce  controversy, 
ending  as  usual  in  a  bet.  The 
track  descends  to  the  margin  of 
the  river,  here  a  pleasant  upland 
•tream,  full  of  shallow  rapids  and 
quiet,  trouty-looking  pools,  over- 
anadowed  bv  a  fringe  of  grey  and 

EMn-leaved  willow  bushes,  har- 
uring  clouds  of  gnats  and  midges. 
The  common  sandpiper  was  nume- 
loos,  and  there  were  a  few  ducks 
awimmiag  on  the  water,  who  doubt- 
less had  broods  in  the  vicinity.  It 
was  an  hour  after  midday  when  the 
advanced  guard  got  to  Pyhaota,  the 
horses  straggling  in  at  intervals,  re- 
tarded in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  times  that  tae  l^mgc  had  slipped 
off  their  hades.  TC^  summer  quar- 
ters of  the  family  who  live  here  are 
lower  down  the  valley,  not  far  firom 
the  seene  of  our  last  bivouac ;  an 
old  woman  had,  however,  sone  on 
before  to  light  a  fire,  and  make 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  party, 
ihia  being  in  faot  a  species  of 
hospice  &  travellers  crossing  the 
mountains,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  a  small  allowanoe  is  made,  I 
am  told,  by  the  government.    There 


ia  another  hospioe  on  the  soathem 
aide  at  Motka  Uoma,  which  is  up- 
wards of  sisty  males  from  Skibotn 
by  this  route,  and  Pyhaota  is  the 
only  regular  habitation  between  the 
two  places.  This  family  are  the 
onlv  permanMkt  residents  in  the 
valley  that  I  could  hear  of  awagr 
£rom  the  shores  of  the  Fjord,  and 
are  most  probably  Qoans,  or,  as  we 
should  call  themt  Finns,  though  I 
did  not  ascertain  the  faot.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
three  distinct  people,  each  speaking 
a  different  language,  who  inhi^t 
the  province  of  Finmark,  whidii 
forms  the  northern  portion  of  Nor- 
wegian Lapland.  First  of  all  come 
the  Lapps,  perhaps  the  earliest  in 
point  or  occupation,  now  the  lowest 
m  point  of  civilisation.  They  are 
called  by  the  Norwegians  '  Finner,' 
and  are  divided  into  '  See-Finner,' 
or  fishing  Lapps,  and '  Fjeld  Finner/ 
or  mountain  Lapps.  The  latter 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  wandering  about 
from  Qeld  to  fjeld  with  their  herds 
of  reindeer,  and  although  imagina- 
tion may  people  the  country  with 
tribes  of  this  decaying  race,  it  ia 
certain  that  their  numbers  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  that  Lapland  is  no 
long;er  for  the  Lapps.  The  Nor- 
wegians occupy  tne  towns  and 
fishing  statioiis  as  merchants,  fisher- 
men, govemmMit  officials,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  but  their  settlement 
in  this  country  is  of  more  recent 
date,  as  none  of  them  had  fixed 
abodes,  at  least  beyond  TromaO, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  bold  Norsemen  rather 
looked  up(m  Finmark  as  a  tributary 
province;  indeed,  Other,  when 
boasting  of  the  tribute  paid  to  him 
by  the  natives  during  his  northern 
voyages,  states  that  in  those  days 
no  Norsemen  lived  beyond  Senjen. 
The  Finns  called  by  the  Nor- 
wegians Quaas,  are  a  much  more 
recent  importation,  having  crossed 
the  watersned  from  the  south  some 
time  during  the  last  century,  and 
since  then  Uiey  have  increased  con- 
siderably, bemg  much  more  disposed 
to  till  t£e  soil  than  either  the  Nor- 
wegians or  the  Lapps.  South  of 
the  watershed,  where  the  rivers 
flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  both 
in  Swedish  and  Russian  Lappmaric* 
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and  alfo  in  tlie  Swedish  provinoe  of 
Wasterbotn,  the  Finns,  here  no 
longer  called  Quans,  form  the  resi- 
dent  population  almost  as  far  west 
as  the  yaUey  o!  the  Kalix,  where 
Swedish  is  at  length  found  to  be  the 
lan^age  of  the  peasantry. 

Like  most  settlements  in  the  re- 
moter districts,  the  house  at  Pyhaota 
was  filthy  and  odoriferous ;  so  much 
so  that  my  companions  preferred 
taking  theur  mid-dav  nap  outside, 
leaving  me  stretched  on  one  of  the 
paUets  within.  Beyond  afibrding 
us  an  opportunity  of  eating  our  food 
unassailed  by  mosquitoes,  no  par- 
ticular advantage  was  derived  from 
its  shelter,  and  we  were  glad  enough 
to  set  off  after  a  rest  of  four  hours. 
Very  shortly  the  main  river  had  to 
be  crossed,  nut  the  delay  thus  occa* 
sioned  was  atoned  for  by  the  amuse- 
ment it  afforded.  First  of  all,  the 
horses  with  the  baggaffe  took  to  the 
water,  and  floun£rea  across,  the 
dogs  all  the  while  howling  on  the 
near  side,  and  yet  not  Smng  to 
plunge  in.  One  of  the  beasts  was 
then  sent  back  as  a  sort  of  ferry-boat 
for  those  who  remained  behind, 
some  of  the  natives  having  waded. 
Last  of  all  came  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  and  when  ho  was  fairly  em- 
barked, the  dogs,  seeing  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  ceased  their  chorus, 
and  swam  gallantly  over.  This  ac- 
complished, the  procession  struggled 
through  a  succession  of  w<x>dy 
awamps,  gradually  emerging  from 
the  trees  as  higner  ground  was 
gained,  and  in  about  two  hours  we 
were  dear  of  all  wood,  save  dwarf 
birch  and  mountain  willow,  the  for- 
mer only  a  few  inches  high,  while 
patches  of  the  latter  occasionally 
fringe  the  streams  and  bogs. 

We  were  now  approaching  that 
central  chain  of  mountains  which, 
commencing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boraas  with  the  Syl  Fjeld  towards 
the  north-eastern  termination  of  the 
Dovre  Fjeld,  continues  through  six 
degrees  of  latitude  and  nine  of  lon- 

S'tude  to  form  the  watershed  Une  of 
le  northern  half  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  and  to  be  the 
boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  rivers  of 
the  former  country  flowing  in  short 
and  rapid  streams  towards  the 
Northern  Ocean,  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  have   a  longer   and    mora 


gradual  course   into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.    The  highest  i)oint  in  thia 
ran^e  within  the  Arctic  circle  is 
Sulitelma  in  lat.  67^  but  north  of 
the  great  Lake  of  Tomei,  where  the 
watershed  bends  to  the  east  over 
nearly  two  degrees  of  longitude,  the 
loftiest  elevations  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  on  or  close  to  its  immediate 
line,  but  approach  much  nearer  the 
Norwegian  coast,  where  the  highest 
peaks  often  spring  from  the  edge  of 
the  salt  water.    Owing  to  this  fact, 
there  have  been  geographers  who 
would  altogether  &ay  the  existence 
of  this  chain,  to  which  the  name  of 
Kjolen  Mountains  has  been  given* 
and  their  ideas  were  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  was  pene* 
trated  and  broken  in  several  place* 
by  low  passes,  which  thus  prevented 
anything  like  a  continuity  of  ridge* 
Of  all  these  passes,  the  lowest  ia 
probably  that  by  the  Lake  of  TomeA» 
which  is  said  not  to  be  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Hence 
also  arises  the  anomalous  circum* 
stance    oflen   remarked  upon    by 
travellers  in  Northern  Lapland,  thai 
the  mountains  decrease  m  altitude 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea 
towards  the  interior;  so  much  sor 
that  a  person  placed  in  some  part* 
of  the  oountrr  on  a  commanding 
eminence  would,  unless  acquainted 
with  this  peculiarity,  conclude  that 
the  course  of  the  streams  must  b* 
the  reverse  of  what  is  actually  the 
case.    From  this  arises  the  great 
comparative  depth  of  the  narrow 
gorges  through  which  they  flow  on 
approaching  Uie  sea,  as  instanced  in 
the  case  of  the  Alten  and  the  Tana» 
whose  valleys  are   prolonged^  sea- 
wards in   tne   rock-bouna  Fjorda 
which  bear  their  name,    litis  is  the 
case,  too,  with  the  valleys  of  those 
rivers  which  discharge  tneir  water* 
into  the  Lyngen  Fjord,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  northern  salt- 
water lochs,  flanked  as   it  is  for 
nearly  forty  miles  by  a  chain  of 
peaks,  that  tower  over  the  inter- 
vening glaciers  to  a  height  little 
short  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea 
at  their  base.     The  Scandinavian 
watershed,  still  following  the  line 
of  the  Kjolen  Mountains,  attains  it* 
northern  limit  in  lat.  69^  ao'  N., 
long.  3 1^  jo'  £.,  abont  twenty  milea 
to  the  north-east  of  the  pass  by 
which  we  were  just  about  to  cros» 
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it  on  our  journey  southwards.  The 
chain  along  which  it  runs  is  at  this 
point  represented  hy  a  mountilin 
mass  which  probably  exceeds  3000 
feet  of  elevation,  and  is  marked  in 
Hermelin's  map  as  the  Halde  Fjeld. 
It  contains  the  sources  of  the  river 
which  flows  into  the  Kaa  Fjord 
branch  of  the  Lyngen  Fjord  on  the 
north,  whilst  the  waters  of  its 
southern  flanks  feed  the  Lettas  £no, 
which  at  its  junction  with  the  Kon- 
gama,  close  by  the  now  deserted 
village  of  Enontekis,  takes  the  name 
of  Muonio,  and  is  the  most 
northerly  of  all  the  streams  finding 
their  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
This  mountain  mass,  called  the 
Halde  Field,  though  in  nowise 
distin^iished  by  its  elevation,  as 
many  nigher  peaks,  especially  those 
of  the  Lyngen  chain,  may  doubtless 
be  discerned  from  its  broad  plateau, 
occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  physical  geography  of  the 
country,  both  as  the  turning-point 
of  the  Scandinavian  watershed,  and 
also  as  the  point  where  its  line 
ceases  to  run  along  a  chain  of  any 
considerable  elevation.  Henceforth 
it  quits  the  Kjolen  Mountains,  and 
the  axis  of  the  watershed  between 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  is  to  be  traced  along  a 
range  that  seldom  reaches  3000  ^et, 
and  in  some  places  cannot  be  said 
to  show  much  perceptible  elevation 
above  the  gradual  slope  of  the 
plateau.  Indeed,  the  Jeaeckejauro, 
on  the  summit  level  of  the  Jauris- 
vara  Pass  between  Kautokeino  and 
Karesuando,  is  stated  by  Von  Buch 
to  be  only  13^8  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  with  summits  not  more 
than  ^00  feet  above  the  pass  itself; 
and  lurther  eastward,  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Tana,  they  do  not 
appear  to  rise  any  higher,  as  Wah- 
lenbeng,  in  his  to^gAphy  of  Kemi 
Lappmark,  tells  us  that  '  towards 
Finland,  on  the  level,  mountainless, 
and  marshy  plains  of  the  Ivelojoki 
in  Enare,  where  birch  and  flrs  can 
thrive,  the  separators  of  the  waters 
■ink  low.'  The  curve  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Norway  is  roughly  con- 
formable to  the  curve  of  the  water- 
shed, and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lofly  island  of  Magero,  containing 
the  North  Cape  itself,  the  turning- 
point  of  that  coast,  is  situated  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  mean  direction 


of  that  part  of  the  Kjolen  Mountains 
containing  the  watershed  line  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  Thus  the  great 
central  chain  of  the  peninsula, 
though  in  the  Halde  Fjeld  it  ceases 
to  divide  the  river  basins  of  the 
Northern  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  has  one  at  least  of  its 
prolongations  in  the  broad  range 
through  which  the  Alten  cleaves  its 
way  into  the  sea ;  and  which  range, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Porsanger 
F^ord,  may  be  said  to  fork  off"  into 
two  principal  branches.  That  one 
whicn  runs  towards  the  north  ter- 
minates in  the  granitic  peaks  of 
Kjelvik  and  the  long  cliff"  of  Nord- 
cap ;  whilst  the  other  branch,  run- 
ning in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
comprises  the  summits  of  Vorie 
Dudder  and  Kastekaise  (which  may 
attain  3000  feet),  and  finally  meets 
the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
the  precipices  of  the  Nordkyn  and 
the  lofty  Fjelds  which  overlook  the 
head  ol*  the  Tana  Fjord.  Some 
travellers,  however,  consider  that 
the  prolongation  of  the  Kjolen 
Mountains  towards  the  North  Cape, 
should  be  sought  in  the  loily  penin- 
sula of  the  «lokuls  Fjeld  and  the 
mountainous  islands  of  Stjemo, 
Seiland,  and  Qualo,  whose  geologi- 
cal formation  does  certainly  more 
nearly  approach  the  type  of  the 
better  denned  portions  of  the  chain. 
Be  verting  to  our  own  position: 
the  prospect  now  before  us  was 
sinsularly  grand,  having  a  sort  of 
awful  and  solitary  beauty,  although 
there  was  no  glacier  or  field  of  per- 
petual snow  m  sight,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  thick  drills  in  some 
or  the  hollows.  The  form  of  the 
hills  is  rounded,  and  free  from  the 
angularity  and  asperity  which  dis- 
tinguish those  of  the  Lyngen  chain ; 
fewer  precipices  are  displayed,  and 
the  ascent  to  the  pass  is  not  steep. 
One  of  the  chier  features  of  the 
scene  is  its  intense  loneliness,, 
scarcely  broken  by  any  visible  signs 
of  animal  life,  as  at  this  season  the 
Lapps  have  not  yet  quitted  the 
neignbourhood  of  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  go  that  their  reindeer 
may  feed  on  fresh  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  the  heat  of  the 
interior,  so  injurious  to  that  animal. 
Even  birds,  which  enlivened  the 
solitude  of  the  forest  below,  are  far 
from    numerous,    a    few    golden 
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ploTera,  a  pair  or  two  of  wood  Band- 
pipers,  oad  some  meaJy  redpoles, 
Dem|2^  all  we  noticed  hereaboute  \ 
indeed,  our  party  seemed  to  be 
almost  the  sole  tenants  of  the  waste. 
The  sun  was  already  getting  low, 
but  his  rays,  undiminiuied  by  any 
cloud  in  the  sky,  poured  fidl  upon  a 
broad  hummockr  mass  in  front  of 
us,  to  the  left  or  the  pass  b^  whioh 
we  were  to  reach  Kilpis  Jervi.  This 
mountain  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
chain  through  which  lay  our  route : 
its  grey  slopes  seemed  almost  desti-. 
tute  of  vegetation,  and  could  afiford 
austenance  to  little  else  save  the 
reindeer  and  the  ptarmigan.  Gra- 
daally  and  almost  imperceptibly  a 
faint  mist  overspread  it,  not  merely 
floating  on  the  summit,  but  em- 
bracing the  surface  dosely,  so  that 
all  the  ravines  and  undulations, 
though  soilened  in  their  outline, 
remained  distinct,  and  imprinted 
their  shape  on  the  fleecy  envelope, 
to  which  the  almost  horizontal  rays 
of  the  sun  imparted  a  rosy  tint  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  at  the  same  time 
a  long  wreath  of  stratus  was  creep- 
ing up  the  valley  firom  behind,  whilst 
the  atmosphere  ov^head  continued 
extremely  clear,  and  the  skv  of  the 
purest  pale  blue.  The  Kalkojaure, 
a  gloomy 'looking  pool  with  some 
islets  in  the  mid£e,  occupies  part  of 
the  intervening  hollow ;  and  far 
away  in  the  east  is  seen  the  main 
branch  of  the  Skibotn  Klv,  issuing 
£com  the  hill-side  in  a  large  body  S 
foam.  The  travelling  was  pretty 
easy  up  here,  and,  except  wher0 
streams  had  to  be  crosBea«  dry  for 
this  country.  About  eleven  p.m. 
we  gained  the  summit  of  the  naas, 
and  had  our  first  view  of  Kilpis 
Jervi.  (Jervi,  I  must  observe,  means, 
in  the  Finnish  language,  a  lake,  as 
does  Jaure  in  the  Lappish :  Joki  is 
the  Finnish  for  a  river.)  We  were 
iu>w  probably  about  3400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  standing 
on  the  frontier  between  Norway 
and  Eussian  Finland,  the  bounduy 
stones,  which  generally  follow  the 
watershed,  being  visible  for  several 
miles.  This  boundary  line  was 
originally  made  between  the  king- 
doms of  Sweden  and  Denmai^c 
(Norway  thei^  beine  a  province 
attached  to  the  Danish  crown),  in 
the  year  1751,  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  defined  in 


the  world-^idwm  exciting   tiki 
Great  Wall  of  China — ^bemg  deter- 
mined for  the  space  of  1 200  miles  by 
a  continuous  succession  of  iRoses,  or 
march  pillars,  placed  at  intervak 
along  its  entire  extent.  From  the  Svl 
Fjelo,  in  latitude  63°,  to  the  Halde 
Fjeld,  in  694°,  this  boundary  follows 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  line  of  the 
Scandinavian  watershed.    Previous 
to  the  year   1751,  the   crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  had  been  iur 
volved  in  frequent  disputes  relative 
to  their  frontiers  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  which   occasionally  led   to 
serious  complications,  as  tne  phrase 
now  goes.    So  late  as  the  sixteentii 
oenturv-  the  rulers  of  Norway  had  a 
sort  of  claim  to  the  Swedish  Lapp- 
marks,  but  Charles  IX.,  the  father 
of    Gostavus   Adolphus,   deprived 
them  of  their  old  irontiers,  which 
are  said  formerly  to  have  extended 
even  to  Uleaborg,  oa  the  Bothnian 
Gulf.      This   he    did   by   sending 
'missions  and  estaWshing  churches 
amongst  the  Laplanders,    at    the 
same   time   appointing  officers    to 
oollect  the  revenue  and  adminiater 
justice.    Thus  possession,  the  beat 
of  all  guarante^  decided  the  boua- 
daries,  as  the  Norwegians  had  no 
aetUements  on  tjiis  sioe.    This  pro- 
ceeding was  the  more  justifiable,  as 
the  mouths  of  the  great  Bothmaa 
rivers  had  been  occupied  by  Swedes 
in  the  14th  century.    But  Charlea 
did  not  stop  here.    By  the  treaty  of 
Teusin,  concluded  between  him  aad 
the  Bussians  in  1596,  the  Czar  gave 
up  in  favour  of  Sweden  his  claim  to 
aU    the    countries    between   £aat 
Bothnia  (now  the  province  of  Ulea*- 
borg)    and  the    Varanger    F^vd* 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
(Ijie  Kuasians)  had,  either  by  poaaea- 
aion  or  prescription,  any  title  to  the 
aame   whereby  they  could  confer 
the  right  of  holding  iipon  another 
party.     Moreover,  the  Ca»r  in  a 
secret   article    also   renounced  in 
Jfavour  of  Sweden  all  his  claims  on 
Finmark  and  part  of   Nordland; 
these  claims  arising  0M>m  the  iaot 
that    a   few  White    Sea    pirates, 
doubtful  subjects  of  his  predecessora, 
had  occasionally  leviea  black  niail 
and   otherwise  plundered  on   the 
coasts  of  those   provinces  during 
their  aummer  excursions.    As  the 
latter  portion    of   this   -territoml 
anangement'— which  reaemblea  on  a 
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tmall  soale  Uie  oelebnifeed  partitions 
of  Tilsit — ^was  <mly  known  to  the 
eontraeting  parties,  Charles  IX.  ha4 
of  course  to  await  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  carrying  it  into  effect ; 
and  in  the  interim,  Christian  IV., 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Denmark, 
discovered  m  a  singular  manner  the 
proposed  severance  of  his  northern 
provinces.  He  received  a  map, 
published  at  Antwerp  by  Ortelius, 
the  geogranher,  wherein  the  whole 
of  Finmarc  and  Nordland,  as  far 
as  the  Tys  Fjord,  in  latitude  68^ 
was  cut  off  from  Norway,  and 
coloured  as  though  belonging  to 
Sweden.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  even  in  those  days  emperors 
were  in  the  hal»t  of  making  over  to 
their  adversaries,  territory  which 
belonged  to  third  parties,  and  also 
that  the  practice  of  anticipating 
alterations  in  the  map  of  Europe 
was  not  unknown  m  the  i6th 
oentury.  On  inquiry,  it  turned  out 
that  in  constructing  his  map  the 
geographer  had  followed  the  aecouat 
of  a  French  officer  who  had  been 
present  during  the  negotiations,  and 
whose  book,  pubUshed  in  Franoe 
•hortly  after,  stated  that  the  Cxar 
would  permit  the  Kinff^of  Sweden 
to  levy  contributions  aown  to  the 
lialangen  Fjord,  on  the  ooast  of 
Nordland;  so  that  even  the  geo- 
grapher had  gone  a  little  further  in 
removing  the  boundary  to  the  Tys 
Fjord,  almost  a  de^ee  and  a-half 
ftirther  south.  Christian  lY.  set  to 
work  to  defeat  this  project ;  and  in 
the  journey  which  he  made  to 
Wardo  and  the  north,  though  un- 
able to  drive  the  Bussiaas  from 
Kola,  the  place  destroyed  by  our 
White  Sea  squadron  tne  summer 
before  last,  he  prevented  any 
Swedish  settlements  on  the  northern 
coast.  Neverthdiese,  after  thift  visit 
the  Laplanders  complained  that 
Swedish  Fosdena  levied  taxes  from 
Wardo  to  lialangen  Fjord ;  and  in 
1610  we  find  that  a  Swedish  Com- 
missioner arrived  with  his  suite  on 
the  Tys  Fjord,  instructed  to  levy 
full  contributions  on  the  inhabitanti^ 
and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
attempt    at    composition.     These 

gans,  however,  were  eventaudly 
ustrated  by  Christian  IV .,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Gualavus  Adolphus 
to  the  Swedish  throne,  in  1613,  he 
venottBced  the  oUima  of  his  fiiUher 


io  these  provinoes.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  neariv  a  centuiy  and  a-half  bad 
elapsed  before  the  boundaries  be^- 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  were  finally 
determined  by  the  treaty  of  Oct.  2, 
17^1 ;  which  stipulated,  moreover, 
that  Uie  limits  should  be  investigated 
every  ten  years — so  jealous  were 
the  two  crowns  of  their  respective 
rights,  a  jealousy  inflamed  by  the 
bitter  hatred  the  two  Scandinavian 
nations  then  bore  towards  each 
other.  The  boundary  as  then  settled, 
after  following  the  line  of  the  Kiolen 
Moimtains  as  far  as  the  Halde  Fjeld, 
in  lat.  69°  2&  N.,  long.  ai°  90'  B., 
turned  eastwards,  but  still  followed 
the  watershed,  as  far  as  the  source 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Tana, 
which  river  then  became  the  boun^ 
dary  till  within  for^  miles  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  NearJrolmack,onth«t 
river,  the  line  again  took  an  easterly 
direction,  and  waa  continued  till  it 
struck  the  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Arkhangel,  unon  the  Peise  £lv,  in 
those  days  tne  north-western  ei> 
tremity  of  the  Kussiaa  empire.  Ie 
consequence  of  the  watershed  ceaa- 
ing  to  oe  the  boundary  at  the  source 
of  the  Tana,  Sweden  managed  to 
secure  possession  of  the  extensive 
and  almost  uninhabited  district  of 
£nare,  the  waters  of  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Varanger  Fjord 
bv  the  Fasvig,  not  far  from  the 
island  of  Skocero,  the  supposed  site 
(iM  future)  of  the  Northern  Sebas- 
topol.  In  1780,  and  again  in  1S06, 
new  commissioners  were  sent  out 
to  examine  the  whole  of  the  froi^isr ; 
but  three  years  after  the  latter  date 
the  northern  portion  of  TomeA 
Lappmark  and  the  whole  of  Kemi 
Lappmark  were  ceded,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Finland,  by  the  treaty  of 
Frederickshamm,  to  the  Buasiana, 
who  thus  becvne  the  inheritors  bj 
oimqoest  of  all  the  advantagea 
accruing  to  Sweden  from  the  boua^ 
dary  settlement  of  i75i.  And  so 
completely  are  matters  now  changed 
aince  those  davs,  that  in  conaequenaa 
of  the  union  of  the  crowna  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  the  person  of  Berw 
aadotte,  Uw  nonareh  who  nov 
reigns  at  Stockholm  is  obeyed  along 
the  northern  instead  of  along  the 
southern  aide  of  this  frontier,  east  of 
longitude  ai^,  and  is  actually  a  loser 
by  the  diplomatio  aucceeses  of  hia 
pvadaceiaon  on  the  Swediah  throBA. 
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Who  of  the  conimissionera  could 
foresee  this  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
oenturj  P  Since  the  treaty'  of  Frcde- 
rickshamm,  in  September,  1809, 
which  was  the  result  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Kapoleon  at  Tilsit, 
the  Norwegian  provmce  of  Finmark, 
from  the  Eiilkoianre,  in  long.  ai°  E., 
has  been  bounaed  to  the  south  and 
east  by  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  their  respective  frontiers  in  tliis 
immediate  district  hare  undergone 
no  subsequent  change.  Hence  it 
was  that  on  arriving  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  we  were  standing  on 
Bussian  territory. 

The  air  at  this  juncture  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  rather  sharp,  the 
mists  also  being  on  the  increase ; 
and  unfortunately,  although  the 
path  was  traceable,  and  the  descent 
easy  to  that  bay  of  Kilpis  Jervi 
which  most  nearly  approaches  this 
point,  our  boat  Jay  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  we  had  in  consequence 
to  make  a  considerable  detour  to  the 
right,  over  ground  more  elevated 
than  the  pass  itself.  As  this  part 
of  the  Fjeld  is  very  wild,  and  en- 
tirely trackless,  everything  de- 
penaed  upon  our  guide,  a  mere  lad, 
who  seemed  to  know  very  little  of 
the  way.  For  upwards  of  four 
hours  we  wandered  about  in  this 
elevated  region,  to  the  great  distress 
of  the  horses,  who  found  the  boss 
and  stony  tracts  and  mud  beas 
which  skirt  the  patches  of  snow, 
exceedingly  difficult  to  cross.  One 
brute  was  comnletely  bogged,  and 
bad  to  be  unloaded  before  he  could 
extricate  himself:  during  the  opera- 
tion and  consequent  halt,  the  midges 
were  very  annoying,  a  curious  cir- 
onmstance,  considering  the  lowness 
of  the  temperature.  Further  on 
we  passed  the  limit  of  the  dwarf 
birch,  and  indeed  of  all  vegetation, 
save  that  of  the  lichens,  which 
spread  their  green  and  yellow  tra- 
cery upon  the  angular  blocks  of 
mica-schist  that  here  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface.  For 
two  hours  after  midnight  the  cold 
was  disagreeable,  thou)^h  not  below 
the  point  of  consociation,  but  the 
mist  which  occasionally  enveloped 
us  caused  it  to  be  more  felt,  l^iis 
r^on  in  places  exceeds  the  line  of 
3000  feet,  according  to  Keilhan'a 
eontoored  map,  and  as  the  waters 


flow  into  Eilpis  Jervi,  it  forms  pari 
of  Russian  Finland ;  but  though  80 
lofty  the  prospect  was  generally 
confined,  owing  to  the  frequent 
drifts  of  vapour  and  the  imperfect 
light.  As  the  morning  advanced, 
and  we  got  lower,  the  mists  cleared 
away,  and  at  length  a  second  glimpse 
of  filpis  Jervi  was  obtained,  which 
now  included  the  head  bay  where 
our  boat  was  drawn  up.  A  descent 
of  nearly  1000  feet  had  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  steep,  and  very  pain- 
ful for  the  heavily  bnrdened  horsev. 
The  prospect  from  the  rocky  ledge 
overlookiDg  the  descent  is  full  of 
interest,  both  in  a  geographical  and 
political  sense,  thouj^h  none  of  the 
party  were  exactly  in  a  hun)our  for 
inducing  in  observations  uncon- 
nected with  the  main  object  of 
findins  the  way.  Norway,  which 
we  had  just  quitted,  was  behind  us ; 
Sweden,  to  which  we  were  bound, 
lay  before  us,  and  yet  the  dominions 
or  the  grasping  Muscovite,  on  which 
we  stood,  come  cranking  in  between, 
the  wedge  being  driven,  as  it  were, 
into  the  territory  he  one  day  hopes 
to  possess.  The  spot  where  they 
all  unite,  a  mile  or  two  on  the  right 
of  our  position,  is  at  the  llock  of 
the  Three  Nations,  a  short  distance 
from  the  head  of  Opis  Jen'i,  and 
close  by  a  small  tarn,  whose  waters 
are  said  to  flow  indifferently  into 
Kolta  Jervi,  whence  they  reach  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  into  Kilpis  Jervi, 
whence  they  reach  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
the  whole  of  Scandinavia  south- 
wards is  insulated,  but  Keilhau's 
contoured  map  does  not  agree  with 
the  statements  made  by  our  men, 
and  moreorer  Laing,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  mentions  havwg  met  with  a 
surveyor  who  had  examined  this 
district,  and  found  the  story  about 
the  flow  of  the  waters  incorrect. 
All  I  can  say  on  this  interesting 
subject  is,  that  from  the  command- 
ing position  on  which  we  stood,  a 
portion  of  Kolta  Jervi  is  visible,  and 
that  the  slope  of  the  watershed  be- 
tween it  and  Kilpis  Jervi  is  so 
slij^ht  as  not  to  be  perceptible  at 
this  elevation,  indeed,  the  de» 
pression  of  the  central  chain  in 
which  they  both  lie  has  the  ap* 
pearance  of  being  one  and  tho 
same  valley,  though  in  reality  each 
is  the  commencement  of  a  separato 
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river  basin,  whose  waters  hare  rery 
different  terminations.  A  group 
of  mountains  in  tlie  distance,  bear- 
ing south-west  across  the  great 
depression  alliided  to,  present 
several  very  remarkable  peaks  and 
precipices,  some  of  which  were 
much  streaked  with  snow.  These 
are  probably  a  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral chain,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Gaabra  Joki,  which  joins 
the  stream  flowing  from  £iltis 
Jervi  at  Motka  Uoma,  and  so 
forms  the  Kongama.  We  now 
rapidly  descended,  no  longer  un« 
easy  as  to  our  position,  and  soon 
reached  the  mountain  willow  and 
the  birch  once  more.  Mealy  red- 
poles  were  numerous:  a  nest  con- 
taining three  egss  was  found,  fresh 
even  at  this  late  period.  The 
scrubby  straggling  wood  was  full  of 
them,  the  short  stumpy  trees  being 
just  what  thev  appear  to  like.  Fiel£ 
lares  and  wiUow  grouse  were  like- 
wise noticed,  and  i  should  also  men- 
tion that  a  small  colony  of  lemmings 
was  observed  during  the  descent. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  37th,  the  advanced 
guard  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the 
lake,  where  we  were  glad  to  see  our 
home  for  the  next  five  days  snugly 
drawn  up  in  a  little  creek,  but  ready 
for  launcniug.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
cession stra^led  into  camp  at  inter- 
vals, some  or  them  grievously  fa- 
tigued. Forthwith  a  blazing  fire 
was  kindled,  half-a-dozen  reindeer 
tongues  boiled  for  breakfast,  fol- 
lowed by  cofi*ee,  pipes,  and  a  snooze; 
nothing  oould  be  more  satisfactory. 
Our  chief  in  the  meantime  settled 
with  the  Skibotn  people  for  the  use 
of  the  boats,  and  when  I  awoke  after 
a  short  nap,  our  trusty  allies — to 
wit,  the  five  horses,  two  men,  one 
womau,  and  three  dogs — were  pre- 
pariuK  to  retrace  their  steps,  leaving 
US  with  two  hands  to  row  the  boat. 
The  party  was  therefore  now  reduced 
to  five  men  and  one  dog  (a  setter 
brought  out  from  England),  all  of 
whom  presently  embarked  in  the 
boat,  wuich  was  so  filled  with  lug- 
gage that  our  progress  down  the 
Uke  was  very  stow;  the  morning, 
however,  was  delicious,  and  the  sky 
without  a  cloud ;  a  cool  and  f^entle 
breeze  from  the  west  just  nppled 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
served,  though  in  a  slight  degree,  to 


increase  our  speed.  This  remote 
mountain  lake,  the  commencement 
of  the  long  frontier  between  Sweden 
and  the  Bussian  empire,  is  almost 
the  last  of  those  great  sheets  of  fresh 
water  which  occupy  depressions  in 
the  elevated  plateau  forminff  the 
south-east  base  of  the  Kjolen  Moun- 
tains, and  which,  at  an  average  ele* 
vation  of  about  1400  or  1500  feet^ 
constitute  the  upland  reservoirs  of 
all  the  great  Bothnian  rivers.  In 
size,  however,  it  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  lakes  of  TomeU 
and  Lulea,  and  it  is  probably  much 
less  known  and  frequented  than 
either  of  these,  its  banks  being  en- 
tirely uninhabited.  Birch  woods 
and  willows  thickly  fringe  the  edges 
of  its  bays  and  promontories,  and 
ascend  to  a  considerable  height  up 
the^  flanks  of  the  hills  in  which  it  lies 
embosomed.  The  trees  and  scrub 
were  now  in  full  summer  foliage, 
and  so  dense  in  some  places  is  the 
undergrowth,  that  the  country  wore 
by  no  means  a  savage  aspect ;  in- 
deed one  is  inclined  to  wonder  at 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  this 
remote  nook  of  Lapuind  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1600  or  1700  feet  above 
the  level  0 f  the  sea.  Seen  on  a  fresh 
and  brilliant  morning  like  this,  the 
country,  though  wild  and  solitary, 
may  fairly  be  called  beautiful;  it 
is  a  beauty,  however,  not  oflen  seen, 
for  except  a  boat  or  two  from  the 
settlements  below,  that  come  to 
catch  the  lanky  pike  and  insipid 
'  sik,'  which  form  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  people,  the  ducks 
and  the  divers  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves. The  mountains  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  do  not  rise 
to  any  great  elevation  above  the 
lake,  nor  are  they  remarkable  in 
their  appearance;  but  there  are 
glimpses  of  lofly  peaks  much 
strealced  with  snow  towards  the 
west,  one  in  particular,  visible  from 
the  head  of  the  lake,  bearing,  as  I 
could  judge,  about  west  by  north. 
This  mountain,  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
and  snow,  towering  into  the  blue 
sky  like  a  truncate  pyramid,  con- 
stitutes the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  the  landscape;  its  lofty 
form,  a  parting  reminiscence  of  old 
Norway,  was  the  last  thing  present 
in  my  recollection  as  I  fell  asleep 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
It  was  almost  noon  ere  we  reached 
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the  foot  of  tlie  lake,  and  here  we 
had  to  land,  and,  after  taking  every* 
thing  oat  of  the  boat,  drag  it  about 
.four  ntmdred  yards  to  avoid  a  stony 
'' Ams'  which  oecara  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  stream  issning  out  of 
it.  The  snn  was  now  fiercely  hot, 
and  broQght  forth  clonds  of  mos- 
quitoes from  the  thick  nndergrowth 
by  the  side  of  the  water.  Those 
provided  with  veils  and  gloves  had 
every  reason  to  be  thankfbl  for 
them.  Whilst  the  preparations  for 
the  portage  Were  in  progress,  I 
8fe!>oIled  a  short  distaiiice  np  the 
side  of  the  lake,  and  flushed  a  pin- 
tail duck,  whose  brood  the  dog 
speedily  fonnd  crouching  in  the 
cover;  as  they  flapped  away  I 
brought  down  six  to  the  double 
shot,  and  this  was  my  first  si>orting 
essay  in  the  dominions  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  Alexander  II.  In- 
deed there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of 
birds  just  here ;  ducks  of  more  than 
one  kmd  are  to  be  met  with,  and  as 
for  the  little  mealy  redpoles,  the 
birch  thicket  resounded  with  their 
song.  The  labour  of  dragging  the 
boat  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  heat;  we  harnessed  ourselves 
to  pieces  of  rope,  and  tugged  with 
might  and  mam,  two  in  m»nt  and 
two  behind,  until  she  was  fairly 
launched  in  the  river,  which  is  here 
little  more  than  a  good-sized  brook, 
filled  with  stones  of  gneiss  and 
mica-schist.  The  fish  must  be  nu- 
merous, to  judge  from  their  inces- 
sant rising,  but  small;  I  suppose 
principally  grayling.  The  two  men 
worked  alternately  at  the  sculls  and 
at  the  puntinf^  poles  until  we  came 
to  the  junction  wiCh  the  Gaabra 
Joki,  here  a  deep  and  listless  stream. 
This  was  ascended  for  a  few  hundred 

Iards,  and  at  length  we  reached 
fotka  Uoma,  the  first  settlement 
in  Sweden,  consisting  of  two  houses 
with  their  outbuildings,  and  a  sort 
of  shed  or  detached  room  provided, 
by  way  of  an  hospice,  ibr  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  who  use  this 
route  in  the  winter  when  the  snow 
will  bear  sledges.  The  distance 
firom  Skibotn  can  only  be  guessed 
at  by  the  time  taken  up  in  travel- 
ling. Our  party  had  been  forty- 
three  hours  on  the  way,  and  if  fifteen 
hours  be  deducted  for  the  three 
halts  that  were  made,  a  rate  of  two- 
and-ft-qutrter  miles  per  bour  would 


give  sixty-three  mifes  aa  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  as  actually 
travelled :  in  that  sixty-three  miles 
we  had  seen  one  house.  In  a  straight 
line  the  distance  is  probably  about 
forty  miles.  We  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  room,  which  waa 
tolerably  clean,  but  full  of  noxious 
insects,  rendered  additionally  fierce 
by  the  heat  of  the  weather.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied 
in  cooking,  eating,  smoking,  and 
spying  about;  towards  evening  a 
great  slaughter  was  made  of  the 
mosQuitoes  and  their  allies,  aft;er 
whicn  we  fell  asleep,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  take  vengeance  on  our 
prostrate  bodies. 

Motka  Uoma  (a  place  called  Ran* 
nula  seems  to  occupy  its  position  on 
the  maps)  is  in  the  parish  of  Kare- 
suando,  and  may  be  considered  the 
remotest  hamlet  in  that  portion  of 
the  ancient  province  or  Tomei 
Lappmark  which  now  remains  to 
Sweden  after  the  treaty  of  1809. 
There  is  no  permanent  human  abode, 
if  we  except  that  of  a  very  recent 
settler,  that  I  could  hear  of,  within 
twenty  miles,  in  any  direction.  It 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streams  which  form  the  Kongjima 
River,  in  a  marsh  (as  imphod  by  the 
name)  that  lies  amongst  the  eastern 
spurs  of  the  Ejolen  Mountains,  and 
in  the  angle  which  that  chain  makea 
with  the  lower  range  constituting 
the  watershed  line  between  the 
feeders  of  the  Muonio  and  the  Arctio 
Ocean.  A  wilder  district  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  all  the  north,  until 
we  get  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ivalojoki  in  Enare.  Bears  are 
spoken  of  as  even  numerous  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains ;  and  if  it 
is  true,  as  stated  by  competent 
authorities,  that  wolves  have  been 
on  the  increase  during  the  present 
century  in  Scandinavia,  this  district 
win  doubtless  come  in  for  it 9  share 
of  them,  especially  when  the  herds 
of  reindeer  are  on  the  surrounding 
Fjelds.  Of  birds,  the  shore  lark,  do^ 
terel,  golden  plover,  and  ptarmigan, 
breed  on  the  Varren  hills ;  the  birch 
thicket  harbours^amongst  the  smaller 

rnes,  fieldfares,  redwings,  grey 
kes,  and  mealy  redpoles,  besides 
abundance  of  walow  grouse;  the 
wood  sandpiper,  ruff,  and  other 
waders  firequent  the  marshes;  whilst 
the  nmneioae  lakes  and  streams  are 
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▼isited  at  this  season  by  broods  of 
wi^eon,  pintail,  Arctic  dnek,  and 
white-fronted  goose,  thns  ensuring 
a  good  BUBply  of  wildfowl  to  the 
settlers.  Over  all  these  reign  the 
rongh-legged  buzzard,  the  grr  falcon, 
and  per£ipa  the  golden  eagle,  whose 
eyries  are  upon  the  rocks  that  over- 
look the  vale. 

The  following  morning  was  bril- 
liant, as  usual.  I  made  my  ablutions 
in  the  river  at  an  early  hour,  and  on 
returning  to  breakfast,  found  to  my 
horror  that  the  people  had  boiled 
our  ducks.  The  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice of  the  Norwegians,  in  whose 
messes,  sweets  and  savouries  are  in- 
discriminately mixed,  is  bad  enough, 
but  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  peo- 
ple who,  like  these  Finns,  are  in  the 
nabit  of  boiling  ducks.  At  this  sea- 
son, wildfowl,  Doth  young  and  old, 
afford  the  settlers  a  very  necessary 
addition  to  their  diet,  the  benefito 
of  which  mieht  be  further  increased 
if  thev  had  any  idea  of  rendering 
their  food  palatable.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  suggested,  that  in  these 
rough  countries  the  palate  is  indiffe- 
rent, provided  the  craving  of  the 
stomach  can  be  allayed.  Neither 
of  these  two  houses  contained  any 
meat,  or  any  additional  species  of 
food,  exceptmg  a  quantity  of  small 
fish  called  '  sik,'  which  is  very  taste- 
less, and  worse  than  the  boiled 
duck,  which  we  at  length  split  and 
grilled  ourselves. 

Our  party  on  starting  from  Motka, 
was  considerably  increased,  as  the 
luggage  had  to  be  distributed 
between  two  boats,  in  addition  to 
the  large  one  in  which  we  ourselves 
voyaged.  This  was  worked  by 
three  men,  only  one  of  whom  could 
speak  Swedish,  the  principal  part  of 
tne  steerinff,  a  most  important  duty, 
being  performed  by  a  celebrated 
hand  fix>m  Karesuando.    The  Kon- 

Sama,  down  which  we  had  to  travel, 
ows  very  smoothly,  and  in  a  deepish 
channel,  for  several  miles,  between 
dense  thickets  of  birch  and  willow, 
which,  alternately  with  bogs,  occupy 
this  elevated  plam.  Nothing  could 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  we  were 
travelling  withm  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  woods,  if  such  they  can  be  called 
where  the  trees  are  so  small,  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  verdure,  often  over- 
hanging the  water's  edge,  on  which 
it  was  delightful  Ua  the  eye   to 


dwell ;  the  sky  was  ekradless,  and 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed 
upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  river  i 
the  hum  of  insects,  if  not  quite  equal 
to  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Putrid 
Sea,  which  some  gentleman  des- 
cribes as  resembling  the  escape  of 
steam  through  a  valve,  was  quite 
loud  enough  to  attract  attention, 
especially  wh^i  the  boat  grazed  the 
frmse  of  the  narrow  stream.  Birds 
of  tne  forest  and  the  marsh  showed 
themselves  for  a  few  moments  as 
they  flew  over  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  once  a  grey  shrike  was 
noticed  watching,  sentmel  like,  the 
motions  of  the  party  from  the  top* 
most  branch  of  a  dead  tree  that  had 

Sown  higher  than  its  neighbours, 
e  seemed  to  guess  our  evil  inten- 
tions, for  when  the  boat  stopped  he 
disappeared  immediately.  Broods 
of  ducks,  too,  principally  wigeon» 
were  swimming  on  the  water :  some 
dived  on  our  approach,  others  hid 
themselves  in  the  bush,  whilst  the 
anxious  parents  flew  uneasily  over 
the  boats,  in  the  hopes  of  distracting 
our  attention.  Very  few  were  sho^ 
as  they  were  mostly  too  small.  We 
were  gradually  leaving  the  high 
mountains,  though  the  loily  ran^e 
at  the  head  of  the  Gaabra  Joki  still 
presented  a  few  snowy  lines  which 
nothing  but  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  enabled  us  to  see,  so 
great  was  the  distance;  they  con- 
tinued in  sight  during  the  greater 
Eart  of  the  day.  Several  lower  hiUs^ 
owever,  some  of  them  round, 
isolated  masses,  others  appearing  to 
be  spurs  of  the  principal  chain,  over- 
look the  upland  vale  through  which 
the  river  flows,  and  occasionally 
approach  so  dose  that  eyries  of 
birds  of  prey  previously  known 
could  be  made  out  by  the  telescope. 
These  hiUs  are  generally  strewn 
with  large  blocks,  rendered  more 
conspicuous  as  the  scrub  becomes 
lower  and  thins  out  towards  their 
broad  and  flattened  summits.  For 
many  miles  the  scenery  continues 
to  be  of  this  character,  wild,  and  not 
without  a  certain  kind  of  beauty 
interesting  from  its  extent  and  loneli- 
ness, and  above  all  firom  the  mystery 
which  ever  hangs  over  an  unxnown 
and  unpeopled  district.  Hiding  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  and  the 
f  jeld,  lurk  the  bear  and  tiie  wolf,  the 
lynx  and  the  glnfttoiiy  sad  althongh 
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nofc  probable  at  Uiis  time  of  the  vear, 
it  was  (}uite  within  the  bounda  of 
possibility  that  some  one  of  these 
Deasts  might  show  himself  to  the 
party,  who  were  only  too  anxious  for 
such  an  encounter.  Towards  noon 
the  passage  of  the  first  'Foss' 
occurred;  the  upper  part  was  so 
easy  that  I  was  able  to  shoot  a 
wigeon  on  the  wing  as  we  went 
down,  but  further  on  the  rirer 
becomes  little  better  than  a  narrow 
torrent,  compressed  between  rocky 
banks.  Those  not  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  boats  got  out  to  lighten 
them,  as  the  channel  was  not  wider 
than  the  length  of  the  longest,  and 
contained  Tery  little  water,  indeed 
there  was  greater  danger  of  sticking 
fast  than  of  being  upset.  After  this 
the  channel  is  extremely  stony,  so 
much  so  that  we  grounded  fre- 
quently. A.  Tery  bad  'Foss'  was 
presently  reachea ;  the  water  rushes 
with  impetuosity  between  slopes  of 
smoothly  polished  rock  not  many 
yards  apart,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  the  sculls  to  be  worked.  Most 
of  the  lug(;age  was  therefore  taken 
out,  and  the  boats  let  down  by  means 
of  a  rope,  one  man  being  left  in 
each  to  steer.  This  done,  we  cooked 
our  dinner  on  the  shingle,  preparing 
the  soup  in  a  three-legged  iron  pot, 
and  grilling  some  aucks  in  the 
embers.  iV'either  the  smoke  of 
green  wood  nor  of  tobacco  was  of  any 
arail  in  keeping  ofi*the  insects,  whicn 
were  more  annoying  to-day  Uian  at 
any  time  during  the  summer.  They 
are  indeed  so  many  thorns  in  the 
flesh,  going  far  towards  marring  the 
pleasure  of  a  fine  day  in  these 
regions .  The  place  where  w e  halted 
was  the  commencement  of  the 
longest  and  most  difficult '  Foss  *  on 
this  day's  journey.  A  low  chain ,  one 
of  the  spurs  before  spoken  of,  here 
approaches  the  riyer,  its  stony  ridges 
nsmg  like  an  irregular  island  above 
the  sea  of  birch  and  willow  which 
OTer^preads  the  surface  of  the  lower 
grounds.  Through  a  depression  in 
this  ridge,  the  waters  of  the  Kon- 
garoa  find  their  way  over  ledges 
and  amidst  blocks  of  primitive  rock, 
and  so  considerable  is  the  fall  here 
accomplished,  that  we  at  length  lost 
ai^ht  of  the  snow-streaked  moun- 
tains in  the  north-west,  whose 
receding  peaks  had  been  watched 
with  interest  throughout  the  day. 


During  the  descent,  which  was 
Tery  exciting,  our  boat  shipped  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water, 
which  wetted  my  gun  so  effectually 
that  it  missed  fire  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  on  my  attempting  to 
shoot  a  willow  grouse,  of  vrnich 
there  is  abundance  hereabouts. 
Henceforth,  for  several  miles  the 
prospect  becomes  more  confined,  as 
the  vale  is  rather  narrower,  and  the 
hills  are  closer. 

The  evening  was  most  lovely  and 
highly  enjoyable  as  we  proceeded 
on  our  way ;  the  three  boats  were 
following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession through  a  dashing  current, 
now  gliding  gently  thraugli  a  quiet 
reach  or  enlargement  of^the  river 
resembling  a  lake,  where  their  ap- 

Searance  was  the  signal  for  the 
ucks  and  the  divers,  so  numerous 
on  these  lonely  waters,  to  make  off 
with  their  young  ones  for  a  place  of 
safety.  The  sun,  low  down  in  the 
north,  was  pouring  a  flood  of  mddy 
light  almost  horizontally  upon  the 
rugged  stony  hills  which  raise  their 
grey  and  uncovered  heads  above  the 
vale,  whilst  his  rays  were  streaming 
in  long  lines  over  the  forest,  and 
tipping  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
green  birch  trees ;  but  as  time  wore 
on  the  shades  of  twilight  fell  upon 
the  forest  and  the  river,  though  a 
faint  tinge  of  pink  long  lingered  on 
the  higher  i^rounds.  Our  dav*B 
journey  terminated  at  Nuimakka, 
a  settlement  also  on  the  Swedish 
side  of  the  Kongtirnii,  consistinij:  of 
a  substantial  log-built  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  ususl  outbuildings. 
It  was  the  fifth  inhabited  house  met 
with  during  the  three  days*  journey 
from  the  Ly  ngen  Fjjord.  According 
to  previous  directions,  a  room  had 
been  swept  and  cleaned  for  our  ac- 
commodation, and  I  should  mention, 
ttiat  although  the  people  were  civil 
and  obliging,  the  good  wife  thought 
this  extra  cleansing  of  the  room  was 
a  tax  upon  her  goodnature  worthy 
of  especial  remuneration .  The  heat 
was  considerable, and  the  mosquitoes 
annoying  as  before,  but  altogether 
the  place  was  not  uncomfortable, 
and  a  store  of  rye  meal  having  been 
discovered  in  tne  house,  the  unex- 
pected luxury  was  speedily -tron ver- 
ted into  hasty  pudding  for  the 
benefit  of  man  and  dog. 
Our  men  rested  during  the  greater 
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Sart  of  the  following  day,  which  was 
unday,  and  we  ourselres  lounged 
about  the  place,  which  ia  aurrounaed 
hj  a  few  acrea  of  meadow,  auffi- 
ciently  luxuriant  to  give  one  of  our 
party  the  hay  feyer;  this  bit  of 
meadow,  whidi  affords  such  con- 
yenient  fodder  for  their  catUe,  is  a 
mere  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of 
morass  and  birch  forest  which 
coyers,  as  usual,  the  whole  face  of 
the  country  yisible  from  the  house, 
except  the  rough  and  rock]^  slopes 
of  a  high  hill  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  riyer.  The  boats  were  off 
again  at  six  p.m.;  afternoon  fine, 
but  rather  cloudy.  A  short  distance 
below  Nuimakka  the  riyer  enhurges 
into  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  uie 
aspect  of  the  country  continuing  the 
same  as  during  the  latter  nart  of 
yesterday's  journey,  though  tne.hills 
became  lower  and  less  frequent^  and 
the  prospect  is  generally  less  varied. 
From  the  middle  of  the  lake,  how- 
eyer,  we  had  a  more  extended  yiew, 
and  a  wild  and  desolate  one  it  was. 
After  a  somewhat  monotonous  pidl 
of  seyeral  hours,  we  presently  came 
to  a  yery  bad  'J^oss,'  quite  a 
cataract,  indeed,  where  it  became 
necessary  to  make  a  portage  of 
several  hundred  yards,  a  long  and 
tedious  operation,  which  was  not 
concluded  till  past  midnight.  The 
descent  of  the  riyer  is  still  conside- 
rable, and  several  rapids  are  passed, 
some  very  shallow,  where  the  boat 
kept  bumping  continually,  and  so 
often  shipping  water  that  the  bot* 
torn  was  full  of  it.  The  river  be- 
comes broader,  with  high  banks  of 
gravel,  and  the  birch  cover,  now 
containing  better  trees,  is  exces- 
sively thick  and  tangled.  Owing  to 
this  and  to  the  higher  banks,  the 

Erospect  from  the  water  is  very 
mited,  and  no  hills  of  any  conse- 
quence are  to  be  seen.  Towards 
morning  we  landed  at  a  house  on 
the  Bussian  side  (the  first  Busso- 
Finnish  hut  we  entered) :  the 
eaves  were  plastered  up  with  nests 
of  the  house  martin,  which  hence- 
forth is  very  common  in  the  settle- 
ments, now  no  longer  twenty 
miles  apart.  The  country  here 
seems  very  flat ;  extensive  swamps 
alternating  with  the  forest,  some 
low  hills  being  visible  in  the  distance. 
The  contrast  afforded  by  such  a 
dreary  region  was  the  greater  from 
yOL.  LIU.  50.  cccxvx. 


our  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
bold  mountains  of  Norway  so  long. 
A  broad  and  shallow  lake,  mark^ 
in  the  maps  as  Kelottijervi,  is  next 
entered.  Here  I  fell  asleep,  but  on 
awakeninff  found  that  we  had  com- 
menced the  descent  of  a  series  of 
rapids,  one  of  which  is  rather  an 
awkward  business,  as  the  river,  after 
collecting  so  many  small  tributaries 
in  its  course,  here  flows  through  the 
roclnr  channel  and  amidst  the  huffe 
blocks  with  a  tremendous  ruui. 
Our  Finns,  who  are  remarkably  ex- 
pert in  their  river  craft,  shot  it 
cleverly  and  without  a  touch,  which 
would  nave  been  almost  fatal.  On 
the  banks  of  the  pool  where  this 
'  Foss '  terminates,  the  first  Scotch 
fir  was  noticed,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  bed  of  the  river 
here  is  about  laoo  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  so  that  a  descent  of 

500  feet  and  upwards  from  Kilpis 
ervi  was  already  accomplished. 
The  sight  of  a  fir  was  grateral  after 
the  monotony  of  continual  birch. 
Not  far  below  is  Mouno,  a  hamlet 
which  is  the  residence  of  a  Swedish 
authority,  the  first  we  had  seen. 
His  house,  to  which  we  were  hospi- 
tably invited,  was  very  comfortable, 
after  the  Finnish  huts,  so  that  we 
were  gladof  the  opportunity  to  break- 
fast and  snooze  there  for  a  few  hours. 
From  this  it  is  only  a  short  pull  to 
Enontekis,  on  the  Busso-Finnish 
side,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
northern  part  of  Tomea  Lappmark 
previous  to  the  time  when  the  Rus- 
sians became  possessed  of  North 
Finland.  It  is,  or  rather  was, 
situated  on  a  grassy  promontory  at 
the  junction  of  the  Kongama  and 
the  Lettas  £no,  whose  farthest 
branch  rises  in  the  Halde  Fjeld 
before  mentioned.  All  that  remains 
of  the  village,  which  occupies  so 
conspicuous  'a  position  on  the  maps, 
is  the  churchyard,  the  blackened 
ruins  of  the  'Fresteeaard,'  and  the 
house  of  a  single  famOy.  Thus,  even 
in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world; 
there  are  places  which  go  to  decay  ; 
the  population,  scanty  as  it  is,  gathers 
round  other  centres,  and  when  the 
church  is  removed  the  people  would 
appear  to  foUow  it.  Even  the  re- 
mains of  those  who  were  once  buried 
here  have  not  all  been  permitted  to 
rest  in  peace ;  it  is  not  long  since 
some  men  from  the  south  of  Sweden, 
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desirous  perhsM  of  itadviiig  the 
cMniology  of  the  Lapps,  auff  open 
the  ((raves  in  the  chorchjud,  and 
took  awsj  Bomo  socks  foU  of  bonw. 
The  surface  of  the  eDoloaure  was  itill 
full  of  Lolei,  out  of  which  mifht  be 
■een  stickinf^bits  of  coffins,  Bodbonee 
of  all  kinds  except  skullB,  these 
having  been  carefuUy  removed. 
Oraasee  and  flowerioK  plants 


eate  Linmga  B<yrtaUs,  both  so  oha- 
racteriatio  of  the  North,  wore  the 
most  conspicnous.  The  situation  is 
favourable,  however,  and  some  dij 


possible,  here  at  least,  to  cultivate 
the  soil;  corn  and  potatoes  were 
growing  about  the  farm  in  tiny 
patohes,  and  a  oonsiderablo  number 
of  nice -looking  little  cattle  were 
frisking  about  in  a  grassy  enclosure 
near  the  ruins  of  the  '  PrestcgBard.' 
The  view  from  this  sUghtly  elevated 
promontoTT  is  particularly  interest- 
ing ;  the  blue  hills  seen  up  the  vale 
of  the  Lettaa  Eno  ore  doubtless 
portions  of  the  low  watershed  ranga 
t>efore  mentioned  aa  branching  off 
from  the  Kjolen  fountains,  in  lati- 
tude 69°  3o' North.  Thia  range  hero 
makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the 


isthevilh^e 
mark.  A  line  drawn  from  £non- 
tekis  to  this  hill  on  the  frontier  of 
Norway,  is  probably  not  more  than 
twenty  miles  in  length,  crossing  the 
narroweat  part  of  the  wedge  ofRua- 
iian  territory  which  liea  between  the 


two  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  The 
united  rivers  hero  take  the  name 
of  Mnonio,  the  channel  becomes 
broader,  and  the  banks,  which  are 
of^n  loaded  with  gravel  and  trana- 

Sorted  blocks  piled  up  by  the  ice 
oring  the  spring,  are  aufficientjy 
high  to  exclude  the  view  of  the 
■urroimdin^  country.  We  landed 
at  Qunnari  in  search  of  a  witch  aaid 
to  reside  there,  but  not  finding  her, 
oontinued  our  journey  to  Kare- 
suando,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  is  a  pUee  of  some  importaooe, 
bein^  the  first  vUlago  met  with  oa 
ooniing  from  the  Lvneeh  Fjord,  « 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  by  any  practicable  route.  It 
is  the  winter  quarters  t "  ' 
of  this  district  who  1 
Norway  with  their  flocks  ;  but 
beside*  these  there  is  a  resident 
population  of  Finns,  who  dwell  in 
the  substantial  and  roomy  log 
houica,  which,  with  their  out- 
buildings, are  scattered  at  random 
over  the  P***!  peninsula  that  lies 
between  the  Muonio  and  its  back- 
water. The  parish  of  Karesuando 
is  the  moat  northerly  in  Sireden, 
00m  prising  all  thtt  portion  of 
Tornei  I^ppmark  which  now 
berden  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  Knsstan  empire.  The  church 
is  oonspicuoualy  placed  on  a  shght 
eminence  overloolcing  the  river  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  towards  the 
end  of  the  tongue  of  gross  land,  and 
a  fow  hundred  yards  from  the 
'  Presteraard,'  where  we  took  np 
our  abode  in  an  establishment  that 
oould  at  least  Uy  claim  to  some  of 
the  usages  of  civilization. 
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OF  all  the  illuBions  that  are  succes- 
sivelj  created  and  dispelled  in 
the  path  of  the  hope-flushed  en- 
terer  upon  literary  life,  his  inno- 
cent expectation  of  reward  in  pro- 
portion to  his  intrinsic  merits  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  signal.   There 
are  few  men  who  have  risen  to  high 
celebrity  in  literature  during  our 
own  dav,  who  hare  not  been  in- 
debted for  their  good  fortune  nearly 
as  much,  it  may  be  suspected,  to 
factitious  circumstances  as  to  their 
own   inherent    capacity.     Present 
and  posthumous  fame  rest  not  in- 
deed on  inyerse,  but  at  least  on 
Tery  different,  principles.    And  in 
truth  we  think  it  high  time  that 
critics  should  arrire  at  an  unani- 
mousdecision,  that  that  which  we  ma^ 
term  the  process  of  'literary  canoni- 
zation '  should  not  be  accomplished, 
imtil  the  expiration  of  some  ten 
years  after  the  defunct  poet  or  his- 
torian had  ceased  to  dispense  his 
hospitality  or  his  jokes.    There  is 
aomething  so  terribly  mercemuy  and 
*  Bvcophantish '  in  the  composition  of 
all  civilized  society,  that  social  rank, 
or  a  reputation  for  s^ood  dinners, 
enters  lai^ely  into  the  contempo- 
rary conditions  of  intellectual  fame. 
Much  more  do  a  yariety  of  mental 
characteristics  shed  a  reflex  light 
upon  an  author's  talents.  Webelieye 
indeed  that  no  man,  however  tran- 
scendent maybe  his  natural  abilities, 
can  hope  to  attain  to  very  high  cele- 
brity, unless  he  either  enjoy  rank 
and  wealth,  or  possess  a  scat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  become  by 
his  wit  and  his   conversation  the 
darling  of  sociely.     It  would  be 
vain  for   the  spirit  of  Byron  to 
reappear  in  the  part  of  a  jplough- 
boy;  and  it  would  be  still  more 
useless  for  another  Mr.  Macaulay 
to  write  historical  essays,  if  he  were 
neither  member  for  Edinburgh  nor 
an  orator  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Byron  somewhere  ascribes  a 
large  snare  of  the  popularity  com- 
manded by  his  Engl%9h  Bards  and 
Scotch  jRevietoers,  to  the  fact  that  it 
'  was  praised  by  Duchesses,*  a  convic- 
tion which  no  doubt,  so  far  as  a  cer- 
tain circle  of  society  is  concerned. 


may  have  been  well  founded.  All  the 
writings  in  the  world  would  not  have 
given  Sidney  Smith,  while  a  curate 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  the  celebrity  he 
enjoyed  in  London,  which  was  based 
entirely     on     his     conversational 
powers,      l^o    one    cared   for  the 
novels    of  Mr.  Disraeli   until  he 
aspired  to  be  a  politician.    And  it 
is  singular  to  observe  how  the  lite- 
rary fame  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  has  increased  during  the  last 
few  years  under  the  same  influence. 
Tnus  Mr.  Borers  acutely  'appre- 
hended the  position  which  fortune 
had  assigned  to  him ;  he  was  a  very 
indifferent   poet,  and   a   tolerably 
opulent  banker.    Descent  had  not 
bestowed  on  him  the  prize  of  a 
coronet ;  nor  had  intellect  endowed 
him  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator. 
But  fkte,  who  seldom  withholds  every 
condition    of  successful    ambition 
from  the  votaries  of  fame,  was  not 
so   cruel   as   to   leave  him   poor. 
Accordingly,  Eogers  bethought  him 
of  a  happy  expedient  to  shield  the 
blemishes  of  a  very  second-rate  muse ; 
and  he  set  up  for  a  ban  vivant  and 
a  man  of  taste.    This  was,  in  truth, 
a  lucky  hit.      He  gave   excellent 
breakfasts  and  more  recherche  din- 
ners to  the  amateur  literati  of  dis- 
tinction,    who    were     exceedingly 
happy  to  partake  of  his  cookery 
and  his  wine.    Into  this  snare  were 
Buocessfully  inveigled  such  men  as 
Moore,    and    Sicmey  Smith,    and 
Lord  John  Bussell,  and  Mr.  Hallam; 
although  the  principles  on  which  the 
little  coterie  of  St.  James*s-place 
had  been  founded  implied  a  woeful 
degeneracy  in  an  age  which  had 
witnessed  the  assemblies  of  Holland 
House.    Samuel  Bogers,  however, 
as  we  have  said,  also  avowed  him- 
self a  lover  of  the  fine  arts.    His 
taste  in  this  respect  may  indeed 
have  been  genuine  $  nor  is  it  likcl j« . 
perhaps    that    perceptions    of  ,:the 
oeautiful  in  art  should  be  wanting 
where    any  spark    of  invagination 
existed ;  although  we  confess   we 
are  always  disposed  to  regard  with 
suspicion  any  phase  of  character  so 
easily  counterfeited  as  that  of  a  man 
of  taste,  when  pushed  to  ostentation. 


lUcolUctions  qf  tU  TaUe-Talk  of  SamuH  Hogers,    To  which  in  added  Portonr 
Second  £diUo.).    London.     1856. 
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Between  the  passport  of  false  wit 
and  that  of  spurious  taste  there 
exists  this  broad  distinction, — that 
the  one  is  on  the  instant  detected 
and  exposed,  while  the  other  may 
always  pass  current  if  cautiously 
handled.  Had  Sidney  Smith  been 
a  pretender,  his  reputation  could 
never  have  been  acquired.  Had 
Borers  been  altogether  devoid  of 
artistic  perception,  he  might  have 
retained  the  cnaracter  of  a  '  man  of 
taste '  when  he  had  reached  Uie  age 
of  Parr. 

Thus,  between  the  champaj^e 
and  the  made-dishes  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  paintings  and  curio« 
sitics  in  the  drawing-robm  of  St. 
James's-place,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  poehy  of  Samuel  Bogers 
grew  exceedingly  popular.  The 
poet,  too,  possessed  a  fund  of 
ancient  anecdote,  and  was  endowed 
with  a  certain  tendency  to  invective 
and  gentle  vituperation,  which  gave 
a  zest  to  entertainments  that  are 
ever  liable  to  flag  through  the  want  of 
amusing  stories  nicely  seasoned  with 
a  little  moderate  and  well-bred 
malevolence.  Thus,  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  Bogers,  one  fine  May  morn- 
ing in  1825,  was  cooked  up  between 
the  host,  Xord  John  Bussell,  and 
Mr.  Moore,  the  little  calumny  in 
regard  to  the  public  conduct  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  which  was  published 
ncarljT  tmrty  years  afterwards  in 
the  biography  of  Moore,  to  draw 
down  the  memorable  thunderbolt 
of  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  against 
its  noble  editor.  But  above  all, 
Bogers  gained  the  position  at  once 
of  a  poet  and  a  patron  of  poets :  and 
although  tradition  has  not  recorded 
many  acts  of  striking  generosity  and 
munificence  upon  his  part  towards 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  his 
fraternity,  he  could  now  and  then 
play  the  patron  with  striking  effect, 
ana  illustrate  the  vantage  ground 
afforded,  in  this  respect  uso,  by  his 
pecimiary  position.  Never  did  a 
nappier  incident  present  itself  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  character, 
than  when  the  friends  of  the  dying 
Sheridan  were  enabled  to  repay  to 
the  Prince  Begent  the  £150  which 
he  had  readily  advanced,  by  availing 
themselves  of  the  purse  of  Bogers. 
^e  poet  unhesitatingly  drew  his 
check  for  the  reanireaamount,  and 
the  Prince  was  tLrown  into  a  false 
-position. 


Nothing,  however,  can  be  further 
from  our  view  than  to  do  injustice 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  lived  00 
long  amongst  us.    Samuel  BogexB 
was  in  every  point  of  view  a  re- 
spected as  weu  as  a  distinguished 
member  of  society.       If  he   had 
availed   himself  of  the  pecuniary 
means,  the  longevity,  and  the  lei- 
sure, of  which  he  was  possessed,  to 
have  led  the  life  rather  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist than  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  ne  would  have  done  more  to 
perpetuate  his  own  fame,  and  would 
assuredly  have  gained  for  his  old 
ago  a  brighter  retrospect  than  any 
that  he  could  have  obtained  from 
the  nleasures  of  society  or  the  table 
of  tne   epicure.     Experience   haa 
generally  reversed  the  aphorism  of 
the  Assyrian  king,  whose  criticism 
by  Aristotle  is  on  every  lip,  which 
imports  that  the  most  sensual  plea- 
sures of  li  fe  were  the  most  permanent, 
and  the  most  nleasing  in  their  re« 
trospect.     Ana  although   such   a 
comparison  is  certainly   not  war- 
ranted by  any  characteristics  which 
are  known  to  us  of  Samuel  B<*|j[ers, 
it  is  also  true  that  very  few  uci- 
dents  have  been  recoraed  of  his 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  roan- 
kind.    Bogers,  however,  was  in  this 
respect  in  no  way  difierent  from  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  associating ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  blame  him  for 
not  having  formed  an  exception  to 
the    general    constitution    of  the 
society  around  him. 

The  Becollections  of  his  Ta^- 
Talk  deserves  attention,  if  only  as 
a  record  of  the  social  life  and  cha- 
racter of  a  poet  who  had  lived  con- 
temporaneously with  three— we  had 
almost  said  with  four--schools  of 
poetry,  and  had  maintained  the  po- 
sition which  his  works  orifnnally 
assigned  him  during  a  penod  of 
seventy  years.  His  Ode  to  Super- 
stHion  appeared  in  the  age  of 
Cowper,  of  Hayley,  and  of  Bums. 
He  lived  through  the  period  in 
which  Byron  and  Scott  exerted  a 
supremacy  over  literature,  and  in 
which  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
were  derided ;  and  he  lived  through 
the  period  which  brought  a  general 
celeority  to  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge, when  Byron  and  Scott  had 
quitted  the  stage.  And  he  had 
seen»  before  he  died,  manr  years  of 
the  reputation  which  it  is  the'  fashion 
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to  assign  to  tke  poetry  of  Tennyson 
and  his  followers. 

But  we  have  a  farther  object  in 
adverting  to  the  work  which  is  thus 
entitled,  because  we  think  that  it 
has  certain  intrinsic  as  well  as  ex- 
trinsic claims  to  public  attention 
which  have  recently  been  dispa- 
raged. That  it  contains  a  consider* 
able  proportion  of  trumpery  is  in- 
deed inoisputable ;  and  it  might 
have  been  reduced,  with  advanti^e, 
to  one-half  of  its  dimensions.  Many 
of  the  anecdotes  are  of  very  indif- 
ferent merit;  and  not  a  few  we 
had  heard  before  the  publication  of 
the  present  Recollections.  But  there 
are  many  other  incidents,  again, 
related  of  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  had  passed  seventy  years,  after 
he  had  come  to  manhood,  in  every 
circle  of  society,  which  justify  a 
regret  that  the  work  should  have 
been  compiled  in  such  inconsiderate 
haste;  and  that  the  editor  should 
have  given  to  the  public  not  simply 
the  Mecolleeiioiu  of  the  Tahle-Talk 
of  Samuel  Bogers,  but  recollections 
of  table-talk  of  nearly  everyone 
else.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  ground  which  has  been  already 
trodden. 

The  anecdotes  wliich  are  here  re- 
corded are  very  superior  to  the 
poet's  criticisms,  which,  indeed, 
are  so  indifferent  as  to  drive  us  to 
one  or  other  of  these  alternatives, 
either  that  criticism  is  no  part  of 
poetry,  or  that  Kogers  was  no  poet. 
The  following  is  a  eharacteristic 
anecdote,  such  as  Eogers  loved  to 
treasure  and  relate  :— 

Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  to  dine  one  day  with 
Lord  Melville.  Just  before  the  time  of 
the  oompany'i  arrival.  Lady  Melville 
sent  into  the  drawing-room  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintaoee,  who  could  talk  with 
her  fingers  to  dumb  people,  that  she 
might  receive  Lord  Seaforth.  Presently 
Lord  Guildford  entered  the  room ;  and 
the  lady,  taking  him  for  Lord  Seaforth, 
began  to  plv  her  fingers  very  nimbly  : 
Lord  Guildford  did  the  same  ;  and  they 
had  been  carrying  on  a  conversation  in 
this  manner  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  Lady  Melville  joined  them.  Her 
female  friend  immeduvtely  laid,  '  Well, 
I  have  been  talking  away  to  this  dumb 
man. '  '  Dumb ! '  cried  liord  Guildford, 
*  Mess  me^  I  thought  ifou  were  dumb.' 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  Bogers, 
as  thouffh  uneasy  as  to  the  autnen- 
ticity  of  the  rest,  adds  the  assurance 


that '  It  is  perfectly  true.'  We  can 
only  say,  like  his  friend  Major 
Price,  *  we  wish  we  could  believe 
it.' 

Here  we  have  a  short  and  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  Person. 

When  PoTson  dined  with  me,  I  used 
to  keep  him  within  bounds  ;  but  I  fre- 
quently met  him  at  various  houses 
where  he  got  completely  drunk.  He 
would  not  scruple  to  return  to  the  dining- 
room  after  the  company  had  left  it,  pour 
into  a  tumbler  the  drops  remaining  in 
the  wine-glasses,  and  drink  off  the 
omnium  g€Uherum, 

It  would  certainljr  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  forcible  illustration 
of  omnium  aatkerum  than  these  di- 
vergence from  Lord  Seaforth  to 
Person,  and  again  from  Person  to 
a  third  person,  perhaps  equally  dis- 
similar from  either.  But  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  a  very  simi- 
lar story  to  this  anecdote  of  a 
learned  judge  who  has  recently 
quitted  tne  scene. 

The  Iteoollectione  assuredly  do 
ample  justice  to  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Eogers  enjoyea  in  his 
life-time  for  the  acquisition  of 
scandal:  and  a  fine  harvest  of  it 
there  seemed  every  probability  of 
our  possessing  when  the  present 
work  was  first  announced.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  this  consideration  has  m- 
fluenced  the  omission  of  almost 
everjrthing  relating  to  the  living; 
and  when  the  present  generation 
shall  have  pajwcKl  away,  our  pos- 
terity may  oe  amused  with  another 
collection  of  BecoUeetions,  dealing 
largely  in  the  scandal  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  There  most  surely 
be  a  very  interesting  Supplement 
in  store. 

Bof^ers's  love  of  scandal  appeared 
principally  to  attach  to  his  rivals. 
Thus,  at  Vrury  Lane  Theatre  :^ 

When  the  play  began,  I  went  round 
to  the  finont  of  the  house,  and  desired  the 
boz-keeper  to  show  me  into  Lord 
Byron's  box.  I  had  been  thereabout 
a  minute,  blinking  myself  quite  alone, 
when  suddenly  Byron  and  Miss  Boyoo 
(the  actress)  emerged  from  a  dark 
corner. 

The  poet  may  have  possessed 
some  literary  friendls  (in  the  more 

Senial  acceptation  of  the  term),  and 
e  may  have  had  a  certain  natural 
desire  to  stand  up  for  his  cloth  col- 
lectively; but  he  appears  to  hare 
been  far  from  unwillmg  to  disparage 
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his  fraternity  indiridiially.  Thus, 
he  tells  us  that,  whaterer  had  been 
Byron's  tastes  for  natural  beauties, 
he  could  hare  had  none  for  those  of 
architecture. 

"Byron,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  (?),  was 
withoat  any  feeling  for  the  fine  arts. 
He  accompanied  me  to  the  Piiii  Palace 
at  Florence,  but  soon  growing  tired  of 
looking  at  the  pictores,  he  eat  down  in 
a  comer ;  and  when  I  called  out  to  him, 
«  What  a  noble  Andrea  del  Sarto  I'^the 
only  answer  I  received  was  his  muttering 
a  passage  from  Tht  Vicar  of  Wakifidd, 
....  When  he  and  Uobhouse  were 
standing  before  the  Parthenon,  the  Utter 
said,  '  Well,  this  is  surely  very  orand.' 
Byron  replied^  'Very like  the  Mannion 
House.' 

This  is  certainly  the  most  awful 
hathoM,  in  point  both  of  association 
and  of  fact,  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceiyed. 

Arain,  we  haye  an  instance  of 
Lord  Byron's  petty  enmity  towards 
Wordsworth,  which  Bogers  had  re- 
peated to  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rogers  (says  Wordsworth)  told 
me  that  when  he  was  travelling  with 
Lord  Bvron  in  Italy,  his  lordship  con- 
fessed that  the  hatred  he  bore  me  arose 
from  the  remark  about  his  poetry  which 
I  had  made. 

Although  Byron  may  haye  made 
the  obseryation  in  joke,  no  man 
seriously  entertaininff  such  a  senti- 
ment would  have  had  the  simplicity 
to  enunciate  it. 

Lamartine  fares  no  better  :— 

Lamartine  is  a  man  of  genius,  but 

Tery  aifeoted In  short,  he  was 

so  disameable,  that,  some  days  after, 
both  TiiDeyrand  and  the  Duchess  di 
Binoapologised  to  me  for  his  iU-brseding. 

Let  us  see  what  Bogers  can  tell 
US  of  an  elder  generation.  Here  is 
m  good  story  orErskine  :— 

To  all  letters  soliciting  subscriptions 
Brskine  had  a  regular  form  of  reply. 
'  Sir, — I  feel  mudi  honoured  by  your 
appHeataon,  and  I  beg  to  subscribe* — 
here  the  reader  had  to  turn  oveileaf — 
*  myself  your  very  obedient  servant,'  ftc. 

Bogers  was  yersed  in  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  lawyers,  and  he  gi^es  us  an 
interesting  trait  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  evincing  the  ha^py  tem- 
perament in  whicn  he  quitted  this 
world  :^ 

While  his  servants    were    carrying 
Tburlow  upstairs  to  his  bed-room,  just 
before  his  death,  they  happened  to  let 
legs  strike  against  the  hamiistcn^ 


upon  which  he  uttered — the  Uut  wards  ke 
ever  tpoke — a  frightful  imprecation  upon 
<  all  their  souls  r 

Here  is  a  characteristic  anecdote 
of  the  gambling  propensities  of  the 
old  Whig  leaders  :-— 

Fox  Cm  his  earlier  days),  Sheridan, 
Fitspatrick,  Ac,  led  tueh  a  life !  Lord 
Tankerville  assured  me  that  he  had 
played  cards  with  Fitspatrick  at  Brooks's 
from  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t  till  six  the  naxt 
evening,  a  waiter  standing  bv  to  tell 
them  '  whose  deal  it  was,'  they  being  too 
sleepy  to  know. 

After  losing  large  sums  at  hazard.  Fox 
would  go  home — not  to  destroy  himself, 
as  bis  friends  sometimes  feared,  but — to 
sit  down  quietiy  and  read  Greek. 

Again : — 

It  is  quite  true  that  Fox,  when  a  very 
younff  man,  was  a  prodigious  dandy — 
vfeanng  a  litUe  odd  French  hat,  shoes 
with  nd  heels,  Ac.  He  and  Lord  Car- 
lisle once  travelled  from  Paris  to  Lyons 
for  the  express  purpose  of  buying  waist- 
coats; and  durinff  the  whole  jouniey 
they  talked  of  nothing  else. 

These  are  among  Mr.  Bogers's 
most  intellectual  reminiscences  of 
the  gr^at  leader  of  the  Whig  Oppo- 
sition ! 

Here,  again,  is  a  trait  of  Burke,  of 
alike  sort: — 

Halone  was  one  day  walking  down 
Dover- street  with  Burke,  when  the 
latter  all  at  once  drew  himself  up,  and 
carried  his  head  aloft  with  an  air  of  great 
hauteur.      Makme  perceived  that 


by  the  approach  of  Fox. 
After  Fox  had  gone  by,  Burke  asked 
Malone  veryeageriy,  'I>id  he  look  at 
met* 

So  much  for  the  yenerable  illusion 
of  the  highmindedness  of  Edmund 
Burke! 

There  are  one  or  two  yery  good 
sayings  recorded  of  Fox  in  this 
yolume.  The  inquiry  was  once 
made  of  Mr.  Fox,  •  If  Wilberforce 
were  compelled  to  desert  either  the 
cause  of  the  slayes  or  the  party  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  would  he  aidhere  P' 
'Oh,'  said  Fox,  'he  would  be  for 
Barabbas.' 

Here  is  a  joke  of  Dnnning's,  ap« 
i^ed,  of  aO  men,  to  Lord  Mans* 
field:— 

Dunning  was  stating  the  law  to  a  jury 
at  Guildhall,  when  Loid  Mansfield  in- 
terrupted him  by  saying, — *  If  thai  be 
law.  111  go  home  and  bum  my  books.* 
Dunning  answered,  '  Mt  lord,  you  had 
better  go  home  and  read  them. 
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Eogers  here  tells  a  story  of  Dnn- 
ning's  iiglmess.  Lord  Thorlow 
called  on  Dnnning,  at  Nando's,  with 
a  note,  which  he  desired  the  waiter 
to  ^ye  him,  as  he  was  playing  at 
whist.  The  waiter,  not  Icnowine 
Dmming  by  sight,  Thnrlow  enjoinea 
him  to  giye  the  letter  to  the  ugliest 
man  in  the  room,  and  Dunning  im- 
mediately receiyed  it. 

The  editor,  howeyer,  appears 
woefully  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  and  bad  jokes.  He 
gives  us  two  of  Sheridan's,  nearly 
side  by  side,  and  apparently  with- 
out making  the  least  distinction  be- 
tween them  :— 

When  the  Dnke  of  York  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  French,  Sberidaa 
gave  as  a  toast,  'Uie  Duke  of  York  and 
his  brave  foUowen,  * 

Sheridan  wu  asked,  during  his  last 
illness,  if  he  had  ever  undergone  an 
operation.  '  Never/  said  Sheridan, 
'  except  when  sitting  for  my  picture,  or 
having  my  hair  cut.' 

The  one  is  a  yery  happy  hit :  the 
other  so  miserable  that  Sheridan 
alone  could  have  dared  to  giye  ut* 
terance  to  it. 

We  might  give  other  instances  of 
the  same  want  of  judgment. 

It  was  Lord  Chesterfield,  not  Sheri- 
dan, who  said,  on  the  occasion  of  a  cer- 
tain mairiage,  that  Nobody's  son  had 
flUffried  Eveiybody's  daughter.' 

Lord  Chesterfield  remarked  of  two 
penons  dancing  a  minuet^  that  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  hired  to  do 
it^  and  were  doubtful  of  being  paid. 

What  can  be  worse  than  the  first, 
or  better  than  the  last? 

Many  of  these  traditions  bear  a 
yery  strong  internal  eyidence  of 
improbability.  Is  the  following 
likely  to  liaye  been  uttered  by 
Home  Tookc  under  the  circum- 
stances P 

When  Home  Tooke  was  at  school,  the 
boys  asked  him  what  his  father  wast 
Tooke  answered,  '  A  Tiukey  merchant.' 
(He  was  a  poulterer.) 

We  suspect  that  Mr.  Bogers  re- 
lated these  stories  at  a  ]^ri^  when 
his  memory  wss  so  far  mipaired  as 
to  inyolye  a  confounding  of  the 
characters  to  whom  they  belooged. 
^  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  Samuel  Bogers,  and  see 
what  *  light'  the  author  of  the 
I^leasure^  of  Memory  has  shed  upon 


the  art  of  poetry.  Here  are  in- 
stances of  mie  mscrimination  and 
rigorous  analysis ! 

Sir  John  Henry  Moore,  who  died 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  possessed  oon- 
siderable  talent.  Hu  L* Amour  T^iuUde 
is  very  pretty. 

We  have  not  a  few  charming  prose 
writen  in  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  style — ^Addison,  &c. 

Msson  s  best  line  is  in  his  el^gy  on 
Lady  Coventry. 

N'ow,  we  ask,  did  Mr.  Bogers 
really  intend  to  commit  these  sa- 

Eient  conyictions  to  posterity,  when 
e  was  rash  enough  to  place  so  much 
reliance  on  the  discretion  of  his 
future  editor  as  to  put  them  into 
his  possession  P  This  is  all,  be  it 
remembered,  that  we  are  told  about 
Sir  J.  H.  Moore:  with  equal  brevity 
and  abruptness  we  are  afibrded 
the  startling  information  that  Addi- 
son was  a  charming  writer:  and 
assured  that  the  only  production 
upon  which  Mason's  memory  rests 
contained  his  best  line!  Thus, 
again,— 

I  do  envy  Gray  these  lines  in  his  Ode 
on  a  I>isiaiU  Protptct  of  Eton  ColUge, 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 
They  hear  a  voice  in  evety  wind. 
And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Again— 

How  strange  is  it  that  with  all  Gray's 
care  in  oompontion,  the  word  'shade* 
should  occur  three  times  in  the  eoune 
of  the  first  eleven  lines  of  that  ode. 

Her  Henry's  holy  Aade. 

•  •  •  • 

Whose  turf,  whose  tKade,  whose  flowsfs 

among. 

•  •  •  . 

Ah  happy  hiUs^  ah  pleasing  tkade* 

In  reference  to  the  former  ob- 
serration,  we  must  say,  that  we 
think  Mr.  Bogers  might  haye  dis- 
coyered  in  Gray  a  worthier  object 
for  his .  breach  of  the  tenth  com- 
mandment ;  and  in  reffaid  to  the 
latter,  while  a  monoeyllabio  word 
may  surely  occur  three  times  in 
eleyen  lines,  it  is  certainly  doing  no 
kindness  to  an  '  enyied'  author  to 
make  such  an  intolerable  jingle  of 
three  different  lines,  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  both  in  posi- 
tion and  in  meaning,  as  by  writing 
them  thus.  Moreoyer,  we  think  a 
much  fairer  criticism  might  be 
brought,  if  we  had  either  the  space 
or    tne    disposition,    against    sa- 
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▼end  of  Mr.  Bog«n*8  own  poems,  of 
which  he  tells  us,  that  he  '  was  en- 

Staged  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory 
or  nine  years ;  on  Human  Life  for 
nearly  the  same  space  of  time ;  and 
on  Italy  little  less  than  sixteen 
years.'  We  wonder  where  Mr. 
jRogers's  reputation  would  hare 
been  if  he  had  died,  like  Byron,  at 
thirty-six. 

Some  ten  pages  are  then  occupied 
in  Mr.  Fox's  criticisms  on  different 
writers  of  celebrity.  The  digression 
is  a  relief.  But  they  are  ill-ar« 
ranged,  tamely  giren*  and,  we  sus- 
pect, by  far  less  pointed  than  most 
of  Fox  s  critical  oDserrations.  Mr. 
Bogcrs  then  tells  us  that  he  took 
Wordsworth  to  a  ball  ^iyen  by 
Mrs.  Fox,  and  that  Fox  said  to  him, 
'  I  am  yery  glad  to  see  you,  though 
I  am  not  of  your  faction.'  Tms 
yeiy  occult  passage  Mr.  Bogers  is 
good  enough  to  explain  to  us  at 
length,  ana  to  inform  us  in  compas- 
sion for  our  understanding,  that 
'Fox  meant  that  he  admired  a 
school  of  poetiT  different  from  that 
to  which  Wonuworth  belonged!' 

•What  perhaps  is  still  more 
striking,  is  the  general  deficienojr  of 
ideas,  and  the  yet  more  glaring 
poverty  of  the  tew  that  are  here 
youofasafed  to  the  public.  Such  a 
commonplace  obsernition  as  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  ima- 
ginaliye  in  the  whole  yolume. 

Words  are  so  twisted  and  tortured  by 
some  writen  of  the  present  day,  that  I 
am  really  somr  for  them.  I  mean  for 
the  words.  It  it  a  finyonrite  fancy  of 
mine  that  perhi^  in  the  next  world  the 
use  of  words  may  be  dispensed  with — 
that  oar  thoughts  may  stream  into  each 
other*!  minds  without  any  yerbal  oom- 
monication.* 

The  wU  is  here  eyen  more 
wretched  than  the  idea. 

At  all  eyents  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  hope  of  reconciliation  in  a 
future  state  of  existence  between 
Mr.  Bogers  and  these  'twisters 
and  torturers'  of  the  English  yoca- 
bulary,  must  rest  in  the  aoolition  of 
all  yerbal  oommunications  between 
them.  The  strikingly  unimagina- 
tiye  ehaiacter  of  the  poet's  thoughts, 
as  recorded  in  the  present  yolume, 
ooRoboralea  the  suspicion  whidi  his 
lUUy  long  a^  suggested,  that  his 
talent  was  sunnly  that  of  a  descrip- 
tiye  and  not  of  a  creatiye  poet. 


Bogers  is  more  happy  where  he 
illustrates,  with  the  traaitions  of  his 
earliest  youth,  manners  and  cus- 
toms long  forgotten  and  passed 
away,  yet  atta<£iiiK  to  places  rtiU 
as  busy,  as  populous,  or  as  gay  as 
when  thoso  customs  were  dominant 
among  us.    Here  is  an  instance : — 

By- the- by,  Gener&l  Fitzpatrick  re- 
membered the  time  when  St.  James's- 
street  need  to  be  crowded  with  the  car- 
risges  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
were  walking  in  the  Mall — ^the  ladies 
with  their  heads  in  full  dress,  and  the 
gentlemen  carrying  their  hats  undftr 
their  anns.  The  proprietors  of  Bane- 
lagh  and  Vauxhall  used  to  send  decoy- 
ducks  among  them — that  is,  persons  at- 
tired in  the  height  of  fashion,  who,  every 
now  and  then,  would  exclaim,  In  a  very 
audible  tone,  *  What  oharmtng  weather 
for  BaneUgh,'  or  *for  VauxhsIL* 

Such  was  St.  James's-street  a 
century  ago.  And  yet  time  rolls 
on,  and  bt.  James's-street  is  stiJl 
the  nucleus  of  fashion,  and  still  the 
highway  to  the  lev^e  and  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  sovereign. 
But  Kanelagh  is  gone  by,  and 
Vsuxhall  is  gone  by  also:  all  the 
traditions  of  their  amusements  and 
frivolities  have  vanished  away: 
customs  have  disappeared:  the 
'ladies  with  their  heads  in  luU 
dress,'  and  the  '  gentlemen  carrying 
their  hats  under  their  arms,'  have 
passed  from  the  scene  of  their 
vanity:  and  the  '  daooy-duoks'  are 
buried  with  them,  husned  alike  in 
the  silence  of  death,  and  obliterated 
in  the  gay  doings  of  posterity — ^the 
'  decoy-ducks,'  who  were  the  *  swell- 
mob'  of  their  age,  who  won  their 
living  in  this  ludicrous  wa^,  and 
were  the  laughing-stock  or  those 
whom  they  sought  to  ensnare,  are 
now  all  equal  befora  their  God, 
with  the  fine  ladies  and  the  gallant 
gentlemen  that  once  paraded  the 
broad  street  of  St.  James's.  Sie 
transit  gloria  mnndi  I 

Here  is  a  parliamentary  anecdote 
of  swords  and  wigs. 

llMMnas  GrenviUe  told  me  that  be 
was  present  in  the  Houses  when  I^xd 
NoTta,  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat  and 
going  oui,  oarried  on  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  the  wig  of  Welbon  BUis,  who 
was  stooping  to  take  up  some  papers. 

But  we  have  said  that  many  of 
these  atones  and  aayin{;B  are  old 
anecdotes  and  old  witticisms  which 
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we  have  heard  yery  often  before. 
We  ought  perhaps  to  vindicate  our 
statement. 

Here,  then,  is  one  not  simply  old, 
but  positively  hackneyed,  such  as 
no  man  would  venture  to  repeat  in 
society  at  this  day  :— 

After  Sheridan  had  finished  speakine 
(on  the  OGcaaion  of  Warren  HastiD^ 
trial),  one  of  his  friends  reproached  him 
for  flattering  Gibbon,  by  calling  him  the 
lumitwM4  author.  'Luminous/  said 
Sheridan,  'oh,  I  meant  roluminous.' 

We  have  read  this  some  ten  times 
already. 

We  are  next  told  that,  on  a  gen- 
tleman endeavouring  to  discompose 
Foote  at  dinner,  whue  narrating  one 
of  his  characteristic  stories,  by  sajin^, 
'Mr.  Foote,  your  handkerchief  is 
out  of  your  pocket,'  Foote  replied, 
'  Thank  you,  you  know  the  compsny 
better  than  I  do.' 

We  read  this  only  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  Quarterly  Seview. 

Again:  p.  289— 

'  Lady  Cork,'  said  Smith,  '  was  once 
so  moved  by  a  charity  sermon,  that  she 
begged  me  to  lend  her  a  guinea  for  her 
contribution.  I  did  so.  She  never 
repaid  me,  and  spent  it  on  herself.' 

We  read  this  recently  in  Sidney 
Smith's  memoirs. 

At  p.  1 30,  we  are  told  the  anec- 
dote of  the  mecAani  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton's  death,  in  conformity  with  the 
prediction  of  the  ghost  wno  had  ap« 
peared  to  him. 

This  story  is  in  every  ghost-book, 
in  every  Worcestershire  guide-book, 
and  in  every  child's  head. 

At  p.  161,  we  read — 

Very  few  persons  know  that  the  poem 
called  67m  and  Trafalgar  was  written 
by  Canning.  He  composed  it  (as 
CJNBOige  ^is  told  me)  in  abfout  two  days, 
while  he  walked  up  attd  down  the  n>ona. 
Indeed,  very  few  persons  know  that 
such  a  poem  exists. 

We  do  not  know  when  this  piece 
of  information  was  communicated ; 
but  we  do  know  that  .Mr.  Rogers's 
editor  lias  published  it  for  the  first 
time  in  1856  s  and  that — apart  from 
the  ffenenu  notoriety  of  the  fact 
whicn  it  alTecta  to  divulge — ^we  had 
read  it  in  a  popular  history  of 
Napoleon  published  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  since  read  by  some 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
persons. 


One  more  of  these  ancient  legends, 
and  we  have  done  with  them : — 

After  Legge  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  he  had  the  folly  to  ask  two  wits. 
Canning  and  Frere,  to  be  present  at  his 
firat  sennon.  'Well,*  saia  he  to  Can- 
ning, '  how  did  you  like  it  f  '  Why,  I 
thought  it  rather  short.'  '  Oh  yes,  I  am 
aware  that  it  was  short;  but  I  was 
afraid  of  being  tedious.'  'You  were 
tedious.' 

We  wish  to  convey  no  discourtesy 
towards  Mr.  Bo^rers  s  editor,  but  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  must  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  that 
state  of  existence  which  is  commonly 
and  sjgnificanUy  termed  a  bottle. 
For  ^/u.  Bogers  himself  there  is  a 
ready  excuse.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  the  period  at  which  these  sayings 
were  committed  oriffinally  by  the 
poet  to  his  friend.  Either  they  may 
have  been  communicated  by  the 
poet  before  they  had  generally 
leaked  out ;  or  they  may  Imve  been 
oommunioated  in  advanced  age, 
under  a  decline  of  memory,  and 
when  distinctions  between  new  and 
old  stories  are  oonseouently  not  very 
dear.  But  we  reuly  do  not  see 
what  is  the  use  of  an  editor  if  he  is 
not  to  bring  judgment  and  disoretidn 
to  the  task  of  editing. 

We  will  pass  in  oondusion  to  the 
Portoniana;  or,  BeeoUectwM  qf 
Porwn,  which  the  last  forty  pages 
of  this  volume  contain.  Tney  are 
certainly  the  best  forty  pages,  not 
to  say  the  worthiest  part,  of  the 
collection. 

Here  is  a  refutation  of  the  theory 
that  great  scholars  have  been  indus- 
trious schoolboys. 

Person  declared  that  he  learnt  nothing 
while  a  schoolboy  at  Eton.  '  Before  1 
went  there,*  he  said,  'I  could  nearly 
repeat  by  heart  all  the  books  which  we 
used  to  read  in  the  school.'  The  only 
thing  in  his  Eton  oourae  which  he  recol- 
lect^ with  pleasure,  was — ^rat* hunting  1 
He  used  to  Ulk  with  delight  of  the  rat- 
hunts  in  the  long  haU. 

Here  is  a  commentarsr  on  the 
theory  that  a  learned  tutor  is  usually 
a  man  of  regular  habits. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
Ponon  accepted  the  situation  of  a  tutor 
to  a  young  ffentleman  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  but  be  was  sora  forced  to  re- 
linqnish  that  office  in  consequence  of  his 
ha^g  been  found  drunk  in  a  ditch  or  a 
turnip  field. 
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Here  is  a  commentaiy  on  the 
snppoBifcion  that  great  dnnkers  are 
great  oonnoineiirB. 

Tooke  Tised  to  lay  that  Porson  would 
drink  ink  rather  not  drink  at  all.  Indeed, 
he  would  drink  anything,  fie  was  sit- 
ting with  a  gentleman,  after  dinner,  in 
the  chambers  of  a  mutual  friend,  a 
Templar,  who  was  then  ill,  and  confined 
to  bed.  A  serrant  came  into  the  room, 
sent  thither  by  his  master  for  a  bottle  of 
embrDcati<»i  whidi  was  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  ' '  1  drank  it  an  hour  ago/  said 
x^orson. 

PorBon  had  dined  with  Hoppner 
on  an  occasion  of  Mrs.  Hoppner'e 
absence,  which  inmished  a  pretext 
for  the  assertion  that  Mrs.  Hcn^pner 
had  taken  away  the  key  of  the 
cellar.  The  inconsolable  critic 
aearched  the  house  nntil  he  fonnd 
a  bottle  of  spirits  in  the  lady 's  room, 
which  he  drank,  and  whicn,  to  the 
discomfiture  of  Hoppner,  was  neoes* 
iarily  supposed  to  oe  his  wife's  con-> 
oealed  mm.  'Drunk  erery  drop 
of  it !'  said  Mrs.  Hoppner  on  her 
return;  'my  €rod!  why  it  was 
spirits  of  wine  for  the  lamp  i' 

Here  is  a  startling  confirmation 
of  the  common  hypothesis  that 
learned  men  are  not  usually  parti- 
cular in  their  dress : 

Porson  was  fond  of  smoking,  and  said 
that  when  smoking  began  to  go  out  of 
&shioii,  learning  began  to  go  out  of 
fMhion  too. 

He  was  generally  ill-dressed,  and  dirty. 
But  I  never  saw  him  such  a  figure  as  he 
was  one  dav  at  Sotheby's  auction- room: 
he  evidenUy  had  been  rolling  in  the 
kennel ;  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  he 
was  just  come  from  a  party  (at  Sir  Robert 
Hcathcote's,  I  believe),  wiUi  whom  he 
had  been  sitting  up  drinking  for  two 
nights. 

He  once  dined  with  Home  Tooke 
after  having  already  been  up  drink- 
ing for  time  consecutiye  nights. 
Tooke  thought  it  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, as  Mr.  Bo^rs  elsewhere 
tells  us,  for  the  exercise  of  his  hos- 
pitality, as  his  desire  for  Porson's 
company  at  dinner  was  more  often 
feartbUy  counterbalanced  by  the 
very  reasonable  apprehension  that 
the  inyitation  would  inyolye  his 
sittine  oyer  the  bottle  with  lus 
friend  during  the  whole  night.  No 
man,  Tooke  reasoned,  could  detain 
him  lonj^  on  the  evenine  of  the 
fourth  night,  and  accordingly  Porson 
was  inyited.    The   guest  arrived; 


midnight  passed ;  breakfast-time 
arrived;  and  still  there  was  Porson  I 
At  length  Tooke  rose,  saying  that 
he  had  an  engagement  to  oreakfast 
at  an  hotel,  and  Porson  answered 
that  he  would  accompany  him.  On 
their  reaching  the  hotel,  Tooke  made 
his  escape,  and,  returning  home,  bade 
his  servants  on  no  account  to  re- 
admit Mr.  Porson, '  for  a  man  who 
could  sit  up  drinking  for  four  suc- 
cessive nights  might  sit  up  for  forty!' 

Here  are  two  conflicting  opiniona 
of  the  great  scholar  on  the  merits 
of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall: 

He  thought  the  Decline  and  PaU  be- 
yond all  comparison  the  greatest  literary 
production  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  long 
passages  from  it.  Yet  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  there  could  not  be  a  better 
exercise  for  a  schoolboy  than  to  turn  a 
page  of  it  into  English. 

Here  are  some  fairer  charac- 
teristics : 

He  confessed  to  roe  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham  that  he  knew  com- 
paratively littie  of  Thucydides  — that 
when  he  read  him  he  was  obliged  to 
mark  with  a  pencil,  in  almost  every 
page,  passages  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Here  is  his  advice  for  learning 
Greek: 

A  genUeman  who  at  the  age  of  forty 
wished  to  commence  the  study  of  Greek, 
asked  Porson  with  what  books  he  ought 
to  begin.  '  With  one  only, '  said  Porson 
— ScajnUa'M  Lexictm.  Read  it  through 
from  the  first  page  to  the  Ust. 

Here  is  an  ancient  and  resurrected 
criticism  on  Uie  Muice  Stonenses  : 

For  all  modem  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry  he  had  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt When  Herbert  published  the 
Mutce  Etememme,  Poison  said,  after  k>ok* 
ing  over  ooe  of  the  volumes,  '  Here  is 
trash  fit  only  to  be  put  behind  the  fire.* 

On  the  whole,  this  collection  of 
Porsoniana,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  the  publication  it  has  at  length 
received,  though  it  brings  glaringly 
mto  light  the  one  great  failinK  of 
Porson  which  shortened  his  days 
and  dimmed  his  fine  intellect,  does 
not  lower  the  general  character  he 
had  possessed  in  the  ^es  of  the 
present  generation.  It  develops  his 
integrity  of  principle  and  his  inde- 
pendence or  spirit,  which  would 
neither  allow  one  vice  to  domineer 
over   the   virtues  which  belonged 
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to  his  character,  nor  permit  porerty 
to  assail  Ids  pride.  It  iDstances 
occasions  on  which  he  had  cheer- 
follj  foregone  pecuniary  advantages 
which  were  attainable  through  a 
dereliction  of  right ;  and  it  records 
his  determination  to  seek  no  favours 
from  the  great  at  die  expense  of  his 
own  independent  position.  Thus  he 
refused  tne  invitations  of  noblemen, 
alleging  '  that  he  was  simply  invit«d 
out  of  curiosity,  and  that  when  that 
curiosity  was  satisfied  his  host  would 
be  quite  ready  to  kick  him  down 
stairs.'  But  while  these  moral  cha- 
racteristics have  passed  away  and 
are  wcU-nigh  forgotten,  his  intel- 
lectual chiu*acteristic8  will  survive 
with  those  of  the  Greek  dramatists 
themselves. 

But  the  Recollections  of  the  TahU' 
Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  will  be  de- 
voured with  interest  for  the  moment, 
to  be  wholly  forgotten  before  the 
dose  of  the  year.  Its  title  was  an 
attractive  one,  if  only  through  the 

Srecedent    of   the   Table- Talk    of 
bhnson.    But  neither  the  character 
of  the  present  work,  nor  the  repu- 


tation of  the  poet  whom  it  comme- 
morates, can  justify  any  further 
analogy.  It  is  a  medley  of  good  and 
of  bad  stories,  of  old  stories  and  of 
new.  We  are  told,  not  seldom  for 
the  tenth  time,  anecdotes  which  we 
did  not  originally  think  worth  atten- 
tion; and  there  is  scarcely  any 
book,  which  professes  to  be  little 
more  than  a  conipilation  of  anec- 
dotes, that  can  endure  in  the  face  of 
such  discrediting  incidents  as  these. 
As  we  said  before,  we  doubt  not 
that  Mr.  Bogers's  predilection  for 
the  acquisition  of  gentle  scandals 
may  have  induced  him  to  have 
made  a  further  ooUection  of  anec- 
dotes in  reference  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  quitted  the  stage.  For  the 
arrangement  of  any  such  collection 
his  emtor  assuredly  will  have  more 
leisure ;  and  we  may  look  forward 
perhaps,  if  we  live,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  another  and  more  piquant 
volume  of  '  BecoUections  some 
twenty  years  hence,  when  we  shall 
ourselves  in  turn  be  passing  away 
from  the  ever-changing  stage  of  this 
world's  life. 


THE  i8th  DECEMBEB,  iSg 


o» 


BAMUXL  B00XS8  BBEATBZD  HIS  LAST  AK  HOUB  AFTEB  lODNIOBT,   Df  HIS 

JNlilJETI-TUUU)  TIAB. 

THE  wild  winds  swept  across  the  midnight  sky, 
Drifting  the  white  clouds  on, 
Like  Time — which  drives  that  wondrous  mystery 
Called  life — ^tiU  all  is  done ! 

Drifted  the  white  clouds  o'er  the  placid  moon, 

O'er  the  bright  anxious  stars, 
Which  still  on  the  broad  ocean  flashed  adown 

Athwart  those  misty  bars.) 

Wide  sheets  of  foam  heaved  whitening  through  the  gloom ; 

Dark  frowned  the  cliffs  around ; 
And  my  sad  heart  within  her  shadowy  room 

Grew  faint  at  every  sound. 

Then  rose  sweet  voices  of  the  past,  that  made 

Her  desolate  and  lone. 
For  still  without  amid  the  dark  they  stayed 

With  the  wind's  weary  moan. 

And  looking  forth,  the  lattice  panes  anear, 

I  saw  the  fir  trees  wave 
Their  tossing  boughs,  with  gesture  ghastly  drear. 

Like  farewells  from  the  grave. 

Yet  still  I  watched  the  shadows  and  the  lights 

As  the  long  hours  wore  by  ; 
And  such,  methought,  must  bo  the  storm-crown'd  night, 

When  Kings  and  Poets  die. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  LOVE  IN  NOVELS. 


WE  belieye  it  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained  how  it 
happened  that  the  goddess  Minerva 
sunered  herself  to  be  persuaded, 
much  to  the  damage  of  her  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense,  to  preside  over 
the  bo^  manufactory  kept  in 
Leadenhall-street  in  the  time  of  our 
forefathers  by  Mr.  Newby — ^no,  we 
beg  pardon,  Mr.  Newman.  We  will 
not  quote  a  Latin  saying  to  indicate 
our  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of 
invoking  the  goddess  of  wisdom  to 
take  such  an  establishment  under 
her  protection,  because  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  express  the  same  tmng  in 
English.  Unless  the  character  of 
Mmerva  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  the  mythology,  she  was 
clearly  out  of  place  when  she  was 
appointed  a  titular  publisher  of 
novels  and  romances. 

Yet  the  inconsistency  may  not  be 
auite  80  flagrant  as  it  appears  at 
nrst  sight.  There  is  some  wisdom, 
and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  strata- 
gem  and  <Lr&g,  in  iiorels  and 
romances.  The  works  which  ap- 
neared  under  the  immimatur  of 
Minerva  in  Leadenhall-street  were 
distinguished,  no  doubt,  by  an  enor- 
mous preponderance  of  the  latter 
qualities ;  but  there  is  something  to 
be  learned  even  from  the  discourse 
of  serpents;  and  until  the  great 
problem  shall  have  been  solved  as 
to  whether  a  knowledge  of  the 
follies,  wickednesses,  delusions,  and 
wilful  perversities  of  mankind  is 
desirable  for  the  rising  generation, 
by  way  of  buoys  and  beacons  to 
guide  them  through  the  navigation 
of  the  shoals  of  nfe,  we  cannot  be 
morally  sure  that  the  goddess,  not- 
withstanding appearances,  was  not 
the  right  person  in  the  right  place, 
after  ul. 

But  did  these  novels  and  romances 
faithfully  reflect  tiie  follies,  wicked- 
nesses, and  perversities  of  mankind  F 
Were  t^eir  pictures  of  the  world 
true  or  falser  Were  their  charac- 
ters drawn  from  life,  their  incidents 
reconcilable  with  experience,  their 
views  of  society  capaole  of  practical 
application?  In  short,  were  they 
real  or  imaginary,  copied  from 
nature,  or  mere  fancy-pieces,  having 
nothing  more  in  common  with  the 
actual  scenes   passing    aroimd  ua 


than  the  incoherent  medley  of  a 
'dream  P  If  we  are  compelled  to 
answer  this  series  of  inquiries  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  majority  of  the 
books  from  which  our  grancunothera 
extracted  so  much  pleasure  and  so 
little  profit,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  same  books  furnished  at  all 
events  one  source  of  speculation 
from  which  their  readers,  were  they 
so  disposed,  might  have  derived  a 
salutary  moral.  In  proportion  aa 
the  novel  itself  was  unlike  the 
humanity  it  professed  to  delineate, 
the  more  exceptional  must  have 
been  the  habits  of  mind  and  general 
notions  of  the  writer.  Here,  then, 
was  a  character  not  only  more  origi- 
nal, but  infinitely  more  suggestive, 
than  the  characten  we  or£narily 
meet  within  works  of  fiction.  The 
leas  t  thoughtful  readeroould  scarcely 
avoid  being  carried  away  by  a  story 
made  up  of  abstractions  and  non- 
entities, to  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  man  by  whom  it  was 
conceived.  Where  coidd  he  have 
lived  P  In  what  class  or  condition 
of  society  could  he  have  acquired 
his  singoiar  ideas  of  men  and  women, 
and  their  modes  and  ways  of  con- 
ducting themselves  towards  each 
other  P  Or,  if  the  reader  possessed 
a  little  critical  discernment,  ne  would 
perceive  that  the  writer  had  not 
acquired  his  ideas  from  observation 
of  men  and  women  at  all,  but  that 
his  creations  were  entirely  composed 
of  shreds  and  patches  and  scraps, 
which  he  had  gathered  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  put  to- 
gether without  giving  even  a  passing 
consideration  to  probability ;  just  as 
gardeners  make  hideous  resem- 
blances of  men  to  frighten  ofl"  the 
birds,  by  placing  a  cocked  hat  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  or  a  pitchfork,  with  a 
cabbage  leaf  for  a  feather,  a  wisp  of 
straw  to  imitate  the  'human  face 
divine,'  and  a  costume  of  miscel- 
laneous rags  and  bits  of  tin.  As  in 
the  one  case  none  but  birds  could 
be  deluded  into  a  supposition  that 
this  horrible  phantom  was  really 
a  human  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
standing  stock-still  in  that  spectral 
manner  in  the  middle  of  the  fields ; 
so  none  but  veiy  shallow  and  frivo- 
lous people  could  be  deceived  by 
the  novel.    The  train  of  reflections. 
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Yet  little  tbouf^^ht  I,  oh !  thou  gentlest  hand 

That  ever  touched  the  shell. 
That  those  wild  winds  across  thy  natire  land 

Were  ringing  out  thy  knell. 

Little  I  thought,  when  that  same  midnight  hour 

But  little  space  had  tolled — 
That,  giv'n  thy  last  gifts— fall*n  thy  last  flower. 

Thou  wert  m  death  grown  cold. 

That  thy  dim  eyes  had  closed  on  that  sweet  face,* 

Which,  brought  from  realms  afar. 
Hung  o'er  thee,  in  thine  inmost  dwelling  place, 

A  pure  and  holy  star. 

That  yon  fair  treasure-house,  thy  quiet  home. 

Held  nought  more  still  than  thee ; 
That  stranger  footsteps  soon  mieht  idly  roam. 

Where  thou  no  more  sbalt  be. 

Yet  all  who  knew  thee,  with  a  reverent  gaze 

Will  pass  those  portals  by ; 
And  thinking  with  full  hearts  on  olden  days. 

Give  thee  a  mourner's  sigh ! 

Thou,  the  true  Poet — wert  yet  truer  man«— 

True  to  the  trust  God  gave ; 
Beady  alike  His  fairest  scenes  to  scan— 

And  His  fair  souls  to  save. 

Now  shall  the  world,  if  'mid  her  dreary  strife 

She  hath  the  time  to  pause, 
Own  the  pure  current  of  this  Poet's  life, 

free  from  her  mean  alloys. 

Freely  he  gave  what  God  had  given  to  him, 

Song[,  sold,  and  heart-warm  aid. 
Which  fed  bngnt  lamps  of  genius  growing  dim 

Beneath  the  blasts  she  made. 

And  on  the  threshold  of  that  unknown  land, 

Long  waiting  hath  he  stood ; 
Waiting  in  suent  calm  his  Saviour's  hand. 

To  guide  him  o'er  the  flood. 

Now  He  who  blessed  the  cup  of  water  given 

For  God  and  Man's  dear  love, 
Doth  lead  him  through  the  crystal  calms  of  Heaven, 

All  other  cauns  above. 

Nor  yet  the  traces  of  his  path  shall  be 

O'erswept  by  Time  or  Tide ; 
Thou^  midnight  tempests  rocked  the  wintry  sea, 

When  memory's  Poet  died. 

Ella  L.  Habtet. 

Clarendon  Bome^  ShanHin,  Idt  of  Wigki. 

*  Ra£ba«l*8  '  Mudonna  del  8ecgioll^'  a  copy  of  which  hung  in  the  poet*8  bed- 
room—'xliat  when  I  die,*  nid  Mr.  Bogen,  'it  may  be  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
that  divine  picture.' 
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WE  believe  it  has  never  been  satis* 
factorily  ascertained  how  it 
happened  that  the  goddess  Minerva 
sunered  herself  to  be  persuaded, 
much  to  the  damage  of  her  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense,  to  preside  over 
the  bode  manufactory  kept  in 
Leadenhall-street  in  the  time  of  our 
forefathers  bv  Mr.  Newby — ^no,  we 
beg  pardon,  Mr.  Newman.  We  will 
not  quote  a  Latin  saying  to  indicate 
our  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of 
invoking  the  goddess  of  wisdom  to 
take  such  an  establishment  under 
her  protection,  because  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  express  the  same  tmng  in 
English.  Unless  the  character  of 
Minerva  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented in  the  mythology,  she  was 
clearly  out  of  place  when  she  was 
appointed  a  tittdar  publisher  of 
novels  and  romances. 
Yet  the  inconsistency  may  not  be 

Suite  80  flagrant  as  it  appears  at 
rst  sight.  There  is  some  wisdom, 
and  certainly  a  ^eat  deal  of  strata- 
gem and  cunnmg,  in  novels  and 
romances.  The  works  which  ap- 
peared under  the  imprimatur  of 
Minerva  in  Leadenhall-street  were 
distinguished,  no  doubt,  by  an  enor- 
mous preponderance  of  the  latter 
qualities ;  but  there  is  something  to 
be  learned  even  from  the  discourse 
of  serpents;  and  until  the  great 
problem  shall  have  been  solved  as 
to  whether  a  knowledge  of  the 
follies,  wickednesses,  delusions,  and 
wilful  perversities  of  mankind  is 
desirable  for  the  rising  generation, 
by  way  of  buoys  ana  Deacons  to 
guide  them  through  the  navigation 
of  the  shoals  of  fife,  we  cannot  bo 
morally  sure  that  the  goddess,  not- 
withstanding appearances,  was  not 
the  right  person  in  the  right  place, 
after  all. 

But  did  these  novels  and  romances 
faithfully  reflect  the  follies,  wicked- 
nesses, and  perversities  of  mankind  P 
Were  their  pictures  of  the  world 
true  or  false  r  Were  their  charac- 
ters drawn  from  life,  their  incidents 
reconcilable  with  experience,  their 
views  of  society  capaole  of  practical 
application  P  In  short,  were  they 
real  or  imaginary,  copied  from 
nature,  or  mere  fancy -pieces,  having 
nothing  more  in  common  with  the 
actual  scenes   passing    aroimd  us 


than  the  incoherent  medley  of  a 
'dream  P    If  we  are   compelled  to 
answer  this  series  of  inquiries  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  majority  of  the 
books  from  which  our  grandmothers 
extracted  so  much  pleasure  and  so 
little  profit,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  same  books  fomished  at  all 
events    one  source  of  speculation 
from  which  their  readers,  were  they 
so  disposed,  might  have  derived  a 
salutary  moral.    In  proportion  as 
the    novel   itself  was   unlike    the 
humanity  it  professed  to  delineate, 
the  more    exceptional   must  have 
been  the  habits  of  mind  and  general 
notions  of  the  writer.    Here,  then, 
was  a  character  not  only  more  origi- 
nal, but  infinitely  more  suggestive, 
than  the  characters  we  ordinarily 
meet  with  in  works  of  fiction.    Tlie 
least  thoughtful  reader  could  scarcely 
avoid  being  carried  away  by  a  story 
made  up  of  abstractions  and  non- 
entities, to  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  man  by  whom  it  was 
conceived.    Where  could  he  have 
lived  P    In  what  class  or  condition 
of  society  could  he  have  acquired 
his  singular  ideas  of  men  and  women, 
and  their  modes  and  ways  of  con- 
ducting themselves    towards    each 
other  P    Or,  if  the  reader  possessed 
a  little  critical  discernment,  ne  would 
perceive  that  the  writer  had  not 
acquired  his  ideas  from  observation 
of  men  and  women  at  all,  but  that 
his  creations  were  entirely  composed 
of  ehreds  and  patches  and  scraps, 
which  he  had  gathered  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  put  to- 
gether without  giving  even  a  passing 
consideration  to  probability ;  just  as 
gardeners    make    hideous    resem- 
olances  of  men  to  frighten  ofi*  the 
birds,  by  placing  a  cocked  hat  on  the 
top  of  a  pole  or  a  pitchfork,  with  a 
caubage  leaf  for  a  feather,  a  wisp  of 
straw  to  imitate  the  'human  face 
divine,'  and  a  costume  of  miscel- 
laneous rags  and  bits  of  tin.    As  in 
the  one  case  none  but  birds  could 
be  deluded  into  a  supposition  that 
this  horrible  phantom  was  really 
a  human  being  of  flesh  and  bloodf, 
standing  stock-still  in  that  spectral 
manner  in  the  middle  of  the  fields ; 
so  none  but  very  shallow  and  frivo- 
lous people  could  be  deceived  by 
the  novel.    The  train  of  reflections. 
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therefore,  to  which  it  would  actually 
lead  could  not  fail  to  eliminate  an 
excellent  moral  upon  the  yanities 
of  authorship,  and  the  folljr  of  wast- 
ing time  ana  some  executive  capa- 
hility,  which  might  be  rendered 
useful  in  other  airections,  upon  a 
pursuit  for  which  neither  nature 
nor  study  had  prorided  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

A  floating  reminiscence  of  some 
of  the  items  in  the  once  famous 
Leadenhall-street  Catalogue  will 
convey  a  general  notion,  suiGcicnt 
for  our  present  purpose,  of  the 
range  ana  aims  oi  the  novels  and 
romances  of  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  or  rather  of  that  mixed  form  of 
fiction  which  included  the  special 
charaotwistics  of  both,  and  enjoyed 
at  that  time  the  widest  populanty. 
Take  the  following  aa  specimens: 
The  Tears  qfSfinsibtlity— The  Castle 
on  the  Cliff,  and  the  Cottage  in  the 
Vale;  or,  Pride  and  Lowliness — 
I%e  Midnight  Assassination:  or, 
the  Spectre  of  the  Cloisters— The 
Mysterious  1  isitor ;  or,  One,  Tu:o, 
Three  !-^71ie  Bloody  Brothers :  or. 
Love,  Hate,  and  Bevenge — The  Bell 
qf  St.  Anselm ;  or,  the  Priest  and 
the  Penitent — Fashion  andPrailty; 
or,  Motes  in  the  Sun — Itfatuation ; 
or,  a  Bandit* s  Embrace  on  the 
Grave  J  Wo  do  not  pretend  that  all 
these  names  are  strictly  accurate; 
but  upon  the  whole  they  fairly  re- 
present the  spirit  of  the  class  of 
fictions  to  which  they  refer—so  far 
as  their  spirit  was  expressed  in  their 
titles. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty,  with 
the  help  of  this  skeleton  key,  in 
getting  at  the  kind  of  material  of 
which  these  works  were  composed. 
We  have  at  <mce  brought  before 
us  a  few  of  the  leading  mgredients 
^^ungeons  and  daggers ;  midnight 
^  adventures  and  deucate  distresses ; 
' convent  bells,  ghosts,  and  friars; 
impenetrable  stnngers,  social  feuds, 
ana  secret  assassinations.  We  dis- 
cern outlines  of  plots  in  which  young 
ladies  are  depicted  flying  from  their 
ancestral  halls,  ana  taking  long 
joumeya  alone,  without  a  change  of 
wardrobe  or  a  penny  in  their 
pockets  to  pay  their  expenses;  an 
unknown  crime,  supposed  to  be  a 
murder,  pervading  tne  whole  stoiy ; 
and  a  tali,  dark  doak,  surmounted 
by  a  stiletto  hat,  seen  occasionally 


vanishing  in  the  mocmlight,  and 
supposea  to  be  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  man,  or  the  murdered 
man  himself,  or  the  murderer,  as  it 
may  happen  to  turn  out.  In  another 
we  see  plainly  that  there  is  a  lovely 
girl,  of  ancient  family,  shut  up  in  a 
castle  by  a  mcrcenaiy  guardian  who 
has  designs  on  her  property,  and 
who  pays  her  a  solemn  visit,  gene- 
rally about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
at  regular  intervals,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  informing  her  that  if  she 
does  not  consent  to  marry  a  certain 
Baron,  who  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  Blue  Beard,  she  shall  be 
consigned  for  the  rest  of  her  days 
to  bread  and  water  in  an  oubliette^ 
where  no  human  aid  can  reach  her. 
The  heroism  of  Adelgitha  under 
these  circumstances  furnishes  a 
powerful  example  of  the  firmness 
and  clairvoyance  of  her  sex ;  slie  is 
ready  to  go  down  into  the  oubliette 
at  once,  rather  than  marry  the 
Baron,  whom  she  never  saw,  and, 
probably  for  that  very  reason,  abhors 
with  a  depth  of  aversion  not  very 
easy  for  conunon  minds  to  compre- 
hend; she  is  triple-armed  in  the 
righteousness  of  tnis  virtuous  reso- 
lution, for  she  has  an  innate  convic- 
tion that  there  is  another  person  in 
the  world,  who  is  also  unknown  to 
her,  whom  she  has  never  seen,  and 
of  whose  name  and  quality  she  is 
totally  ignorant,  who  will  certainly 
come  to  the  rescue  at  the  last 
moment,  and,  bafBing  the  guardian 
and  the  Baron,  or,  perhaps,  van- 
quishing them  by  a  more  open  and 
summary  process,  carry  her  off  to 
that  distant  elysium  described  in 
the  Christmas  play-bills  as  the 
'  regions  of  bliss.  And  in  due  time 
accordingly,  under  her  barred  win- 
dow she  uears  a  horn  or  a  serenade, 
which  she  recognises  at  once,  al- 
though she  never  heard  it  before ; 
and  a  handsome  but  ambiguous 
stranger  appears,  from  whose  avatar 
the  dijceming  reader,  familiar  witii 
the  shoals  ana  quicksands  of  tender 
woe,  sees  land  afar  off;  but  his 
intense  interest  in  the  navigation  of 
the  vessel  suffers  no  diminution  on 
that  account. 

It  is  evident  that  narratives  oon- 
stmcted  on  these  principles  pro- 
ceeded up(m  the  assumption  that 
the  reader  was  preparea  to  grant 
certain  indispensable  conditions  to 
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the  author  in  the  first  instance; 
such,  for  example,  as  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Courts  of  Chancerv  and 
Common  Law,  and  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  should  be  understood 
to  be  suspended  during  the  course 
of  the  action ;  that  the  feudal  sys- 
tem should  be  supposed  to  be  still 
in  full  force ;  and  tnat  the  common 
impediments  which  the  existing 
arrangements  of  society  throw  in 
the  way  of  intercourse  between 
persons  who  have  no  legitimate  or 
apparent  opportunities  of  meeting 
each  other  and  falling  in  love, 
should  be  wholly  removed,  for  the 
artistical  purpose  of  advancing  the 
final  obj ects  of  the  stor^.  Granting 
these  trifling  concessions  to  the 
author,  it  wul  be  admitted  that  all 
the  rest  follows  naturally  enough. 
There  b  nothing  in  these  romances 
that  might  not  have  obviously  hap- 
pened under  such  a  constitution  of 
things;  and  as  it  was  not  a  very 
practical  age  of  the  world  when 
these  books  were  in  TOgne,  we  can 
TeadOy  understand  that  easiness  of 
faith  which  enabled  their  public  to 
relish  them  so  highly — ^much  more 
highly,  we  suspect,  than  any  of  the 
present  race  of  readers  relish  the 
novels  of  our  day. 

Love  was,  of  course,  in  these,  as 
in  most  works  of  fiction,  the  staple 
article  of  consumption.  And  if  we 
admit  the  premises,  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  passion  was  dealt 
with  in  an  ingenious  and  consistent 
manner.  It  was  generally  treated 
as  a  sort  of  inspiration,  which  it 
clearly  must  have  been  under  that 
peculiar  state  of  circumstances 
which  absolutely  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  generating  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
fine  stroke  of  art,  ana  of  nature  too, 
to  describe  a  young  lady  who  has 
no  means  of  holding  commerce  with 
persons  of  her  own  age  of  the  other 
sex,  as  becoming  conscious  of  an 
affection  for  someoody  whose  exist- 
ence at  the  time  is  a  matter  of  pure 
speculation  to  her,  and  to  represent 
her  as  feeling  a  strong  presentiment 
that  he  will  come  at  tne  ri^ht  mo- 
ment to  claim  her.  An  incident  of 
this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  much-neglected  philo- 
sophical truth — ^that  love  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  human  heart;  and  that, 
even  before  the  object  has  been,  so  to 


speak,  identified,  the  want  has,  as  it 
were,  set  up  its  own  ideal.  The 
young  lady,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  was  thus  fulfilling  the  theory  At- 
tributed to  Plato, — ^that  every  human 
being  is  at  first  only  a  moiety  of 
the  perfect  cMatore.  ^dering  over 
the  earth  in  search  of  its  other  half. 
The  lives  of  tiie  majority  pf  these 
heroines  are  passed  in  that  occu- 
pation. 

Apart  from  such  profound  psycho- 
logical considerations,  there  were 
specialities  connected  with  this 
branch  of  literature  worthy  of  being 
remembered.  Mr.  Newman,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  said  to  have  pur- 
chased his  MSS.  by  weight ;  wnich 
may  help  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  novels  ran  into 
four,  five,  and  six  volumes.  In  such 
transactions,  quantity  was  the  visible 
and  paramount  element.  But  there 
were  writers,  nevertheless,  who 
achieved  a  current  reputation  in 
tlie  ciieulatiiig  libraries  which  ren- 
dered them  independent  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  tneir  books.  They 
are  now  all  forgotten,  and  a  glance 
at  two  or  three  of  the  most  distin- 
gpiished  may  help  us  towards  an  es- 
timate of  the  peculiar  attractions  by 
which  the  largest  amount  of  sucoess 
was  obtained. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  novelist^ 
par  excellence^  of  her  day,  was  Maria 
JEtegina  Sochc.  -Her  great  work 
— £e  wrote  others,  but  they  were 
of  minor  celebrity — ^was  Th^  ChiU 
dren  of  the  Ahbey,  There  was  no 
fiction  of  its  class  so  much  read. 
The  test  of  its  circulation  was  simple 
enough.  When  you  wanted  to  get 
it  at  the  circidating  library  it  was 
always  '  out ;'  and  when  at  last  you 
did  get  it,  it  was  the  most  dog-eared 
and  thumb-smirched  book  tluit  ever 
was  seen.  You  could  not  probably 
find  one  person  in  a  thousand  of  the 
miscellaneous  reading  population 
who  had  not  read  The  Children  qf 
the  Abbey  ;  and  it  was  only  reason- 
able to  infer  that  that  person  was 
inexcusably  ignorant  of  contem- 
porary literature.  The  Waverley 
novels  have  had  a  sale  exceeding 
that  of  X7ie  Children  of  the  Abbey 
by  tens  of  thousands ;  but  while  it 
was  in  vogue  it  was  read  by  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  any  one  of 
the  Waverley  novel^for  a  like  term. 
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The  book  was  perpetually  referred 
to  in  conrersation ;  its  heroine  was 
the  model  of  grace,  refinement,  and 
romantic  enthnaiasm  subdued  by 
feminine  delicacr;  its  hero  was  a 

gattem  for  all  lorers  and  noble- 
earted  gentlemen ;  and  the  soliloquy 
of  Amanda,  on  her  return  to  the 
honoured  roof  of  her  ancestors,  was 
as  frequently  auoted  as  Burke's 
apostrophe  to  tne  Dauphiness  at 
V  ersailfes,  or  the  eloquent  tribute 
of  Junius  to  the  yirtues  of  Chatham. 
That  there  was  an  express  merit 
of  some  kind  in  a  work  so  exten- 
sirely  applauded,  may  be  taken  for 
granted;  that  it  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  age  in  which  it  ap- 
peared is  attested  oy  its  popularity ; 
and  that  it  did  not  possess  sufficient 
ritality  to  sunriye  its  own  day  is 
shown  by  the  oblivion  into  which  it 
has  since  fallen.  What  were  the 
elements  to  which  it  was  indebted 
for  its  great  temporary  success  P  A 
sofl  and  flowery  style,  x>oetical  ideal- 
ization of  passion  and  character, 
and  a  story  turning  on  the  dis- 
tresses and  difficulties  of  two 
ardent  lovers,  dexterously  sustained 
throughout  at  the  height  of  sus- 
pense l>y  a  variety  of  incidents.  It 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose  that  the 
characters  had  no  prototypes  in  real 
life,  or  that  the  occurrences  were 
extremely  improbable  in  themselves, 
and  all  but  impossible  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  other.  It  was  not  by 
the  truthfulness  of  the  portraiture, 
or  the  likelihood  of  the  plot,  that 
this  novel  drew  tears  from  myriads 
of  bright  eyes;  but  by  the  art  with 
which  it  intensified  a  class  of  emo- 
tions which,  however  exaggerated 
in  their  development,  touched  a  cor- 
responding chord  in  the  hearts  of 
most  readers .  That  art  harmonized 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  thus, 
seizing  upon  a  theme  of  universal 
interest,  secured  a  fleeting  triumph. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  novels  as  in 
dress.  The  fashion  regulates  the 
cut,  the  tone  of  colour,  the  em- 
broidery, the  ornaments  ;  and  when 
fashion  works  with  favourite  ma- 
terials it  is  sure  of  a  rapid  sale, 
although  the  next  season  may  pro- 
nounce its  productions  obsolete.  All 
writers  who  have  delineated  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  love  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  their  own  time,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  generation,  more  or 


less ;  they  alone  who  have  depicted 
the  nassion  in  its  depths  as  it  afiecta 
mauKind  in  common,  without  refe- 
rence to  extrinsic  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, survive  to  all  time. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  love  that  is  described  in  novels 
so  rarely  maintains  a  lasting  in- 
fluence over  the  sympathies  of 
readers.  It  is  love  dniped  and  atti- 
tudinized in  the  tastes  of  the  day, 
and  it  perishes  with  them. 

Mrs.  Boche,  who  wrote  these 
fascinating  stories,  appears  to  have 
been  distmguished  oy  good  sense 
and  simplicity  in  private  life.  We 
were  told  by  a  lady  who  knew  her 
towards  the  close  of  her  career,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  air  of  author- 
ship in  her  manners  or  conversation, 
ana  that  she  was  the  last  person 
who  would  have  been  suspected  of 
havinji[  produced  such  sentimental 
narratives.  At  that  time  she  was 
past  the  'grand  climacteric,'  used 
to  dress  with  remarkable  neatness 
and  plainness,  and  seems  to  have 
borne  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
Mrs.  Opie. 

The  name  of  Charlotte  Smith  is 
familiar  to  our  public ;  but  she  is 
remembered  for  her  sonnets,  and  not 
for  her  novels.  If  her  sonnets,  as 
a  whole,  are  not  likely  to  be  pre- 
served iu  our  standard  collections 
of  English  poetry,  some  of  them  will 
always  be  admired  for  their  delicate 
sweetness  and  tender  refinement. 
Her  novels  are  no  longer  extant, 
except  in  remote  nooks  and  country 
houses,  where  Eihelinda;  or,  the 
Beclme  of  the  Lake,  is  still  taken 
up  in  the  intervals  of  harsher  and 
more  practical  reading,  just  as  an 
.^olian  harp  is  sometimes  placed  in 
the  window  of  a  summer's  evening, 
as  a  relief  from  the  eternal  piano. 
The  comparison  is  tolerably  accu- 
rate. Chariotte  Smith's  novels  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  novels  of 
the  Bumey  and  Austen  schools,  as 
the  low  wailing  strains  of  the  .^olian 
harp  bear  to  the  firm  notes  of  the 
violm,  or  any  other  scientific  instru- 
ment. They  are  essentially  melan- 
choly, dreamy,  vague,  and  sugges- 
tive. They  seem  to  come  from  the 
spheres,  and  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  surrounding  life.  In 
this  peculiarity  lay  the  secret  charm 
of  Cnarlotte  Smith's  fictions.  The 
figures  that  moved  in  them  belonged 
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to  a  world  of  lier  own  creation. 
With  the  forms  of  men  and  women, 
and  flnbject  to  most  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  sublunary  existence, 
they  talked,  acted,  and  looked  like 
inhabitants  of  the  moon.  The  social 
atmosphere  in  which  they  moved 
was  different  from  our  own ;  it  was 
more  aerial,  more  brilliant,  more 
buoyant.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
necessity  for  doing  things  in  this 
planet  of  Charlotte  Smith  s,  as  they 
are  done  on  earth.  The  same  causes 
did  not  produce  the  same  effects. 
The  laws  of  nature  were  occasionally 
abrogated  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  divers  eccentric  operations 
wmch  could  not  otherwise  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished;  and  those 
traits  of  character  and  conduct 
which,  in  our  mundane  life,  would 
be  considered  decidedly  exceptional, 
were  herid  comimon  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation. There  were  hardly  any 
mdividual  distinctions,  except  sucn 
as  were  produced  by  broad  contrasts 
between  vice  and  virtue,  the  villain 
and  the  protector  of  innocence, 
worked  out  after  the  allegorical 
manner  of  the  malignant  ana  good 
genii  in  the  fairy  tues.  The  good 
were  all  good ;  the  bad  all  oad. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
their  attributes,  or  feeling  any  doubt 
jrhatever  as  to  what  they  would  do 
m  any  perplexity  in  which  they 
might  be  placed.  The  cause  of  in- 
nocence was  always  vindicated  in 
the  end,  and  the  machinations  of 
wickedness  defeated.  Virtue  and 
izmocence  were  convertible  terms. 
The  oppressed  were  always  virtuous, 
and  the  virtuous  always  oppressed. 
There  were  no  shades  of  character 
or  mixture  of  qualities,  such  as  we 
see  in  our  daily  experiences,  upon 
which  a  question  could  arise  as  to 
which  category,  the  vicious  or  the 
virtuous,  this  or  that  individual  be- 
longed. Everybody  spoke  the  same 
ornate  language;  and  everybody 
exhibited  a  gemus  for  polemics,  in  a 
style  suitabk  to  the  ethereal  region 
in  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
oonversationa  were  frequently  pro- 
longed into  disquisitions  full  of  de- 
scriptive sentiment  or  moral  reason- 
ing. The  grand  topics  were  love, 
friendship,  and  duty,  discussed 
through  a  tinted  medium,  like  light 
shedcung  its  rays  from  a  coloured 
lantern.    An  ineffable  spirit  of  po- 
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liteness  pervaded  these  conver- 
sations, it  was  not jpossible  for  one 
Speaker  to  tax  too  heavily  the  en* 
urance  of  another.  An  observa- 
tion, slight  enough  in  substance  to 
be  dispatched  in  a  couple  of  lines, 
might  oe  expanded  into  a  couple  of 
pages;  butyoufoundthe  interlocutor 
waiting  patiently  to  the  end,  and  re- 
plying in  the  same  manner  with  the 
utmost  urbanity,  ultimately  extend- 
ing the  dialogue  over  an  mdefinite 
surface  by  the  exercise  of  a  kind  of 
angelic  courtesy.  Never  were  there 
sucn  gentle,  generous,  trusting,  and 
refin^  beings.  The  contemplation 
of  their  mode  of  existence  lulls  the 
understanding,  and  opens  a  perfect 
paradiseof  repose  to  the  imagination. 
The  events  of  one  of  these  novels 
pass  before  us  like  changes  and 
transformations  in  a  vision,  and 
every  person  concerned  in  them 
impresses  you  with  a  notion  that  he 
is  m  a  state  of  beatitude.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  exquisitely  the  most 
trivial  and  familiar  circumstances 
are  evolved  under  these  skyey  in- 
fluences. The  ladies  swoon  with  a 
spirituality  we  look  for  in  vain 
amongst  our  acquaintances;  their 
sensibility  belongs  to  an  organiza- 
tion adapted  only  to  the  empyrean ; 
and  their  capacity  of  love — -the  only 
human  weakness  which  detains  them 
in  the  lower  world — ^is  an  absorbent 
of  incredible  nervous  energy. 

Totally  unlike  either  of  these 
classes,  and  inferior  in  literary  skill 
and  homogeneity  of  design  to  both, 
are  the  novels  by  the  lady  who 
wrote  under  the  fantastical  nont  de 
plume  of  Ann  of  Swansea.  Her 
works  deserve  a  word  of  recognition 
as  the  types  of  an  order  whicn  may 
be  presumed  to  have  circulated 
largely,  and  chiefly  amongst  the 
least  educated,  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  constant  supporters  of  the 
circulating  libraries.  They  resem- 
bled a  masc[uerade,  in  which  a 
variety  of  different  costumes  are 
collected  promiscuously  to  furnish 
an  entertainment  without  combi- 
nation, progress,  or  result.  Atten- 
tion was  diverted  from  the  want  of 
unity  of  plan  in  these  narratives  by 
unexpected  adventures  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  story,  and  a  constant 
succession  of  interlopers  on  the 
stage.  This  diversity  of  movement 
looked  like  fertility  of  invention* 
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althoiiffh  it  poroceeded  in  reality 
frran  tne  lack  of  that  quality.  It 
was  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  ex-^ 
pedients  in  those  days  (an  expedient 
rarely  resorted  to  oy  the  present 
race  of  novelists),  when  a  story  was 
growing  dull,  to  start  off  into  an 
episode,  for  the  pnrnose  of  escap- 
ing the  impending  areariness;  as 
Toyagers  on  a  sluggish  rirer  some- 
times run  their  boat  ashore  to  yary 
the  monotony  by  an  excursion  on 
land.  There  are  no  such  novels 
now  as  those  which  were  produced 
by  Ann  of  Swansea,  but  in  her 
tune  they  were  legion;  all  con* 
tainins  similar  trains  of  incidents, 
alterea,  transposed,  re-set,  and  new- 
labelled  ;  and  the  more  they  resem- 
bled each  other,  and  the  more  faith- 
fbUy  tliey  followed  the  beaten  track, 
the  better  chance  they  had  of  being 
called  for  at  the  lipraries.  The 
ascendency  she  acquired  over  her 
contemporaries  in  this  well-worked 
line  of  fiction,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  facility  and  adroitness  with 
which  she  re-cast,  over  and  over 
a^ain,  the  stock  materials,  contriving 
always  to  give  them  something  like 
an  aspect  of  novelty. 

Ann  of  Swansea  really  lived  in 
the  sulphureous  town  from  which 
she  derived  her  fantastical  appel- 
lation. She  was  a  literary  lion  m  a 
small  way  in  that  unooetical  neigh- 
bourhood;  and  her  industry  and  per- 
sonal respectability,  in  a  compara- 
tively humble  sphere,  secured!^  her 
many  friends  amon(;st  the  surround- 
ing gentry.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  she  was  as  distin- 
euished  by  her  birth  as  she  was 
famous  amongst  the  disciples  of 
Minerva  for  her  writings.  Ann  of 
Swansea  was  a  Kemble,  a  sister  of 
the  Siddons;  and  was  prouder  of 
that  distinction  than  of  the  reputa- 
tion she  enjoyed  as  an  author — a 
reputation  bounded  by  her  own 
circle,  for  the  public  at  large  were 
ignorant  of  her  real  name,  a  mystery' 
which  helped  to  heighten  tne  in- 
terest attached  to  her  works. 

The  difierenoe  between  the  novels 
of  the  last  twenty  years  and  those 
which  we  have  thus  mistily  indicated, 
is  wide  and  striking.  The  romantic 
element  has  nearly  disappeared  al- 
together. Pure  romance  is  extinct. 
The  last  specimen  of  that  form  of 
"composition  appeared  upwards  of  a 


quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  Muaford,  who  had 
been  for  a  considerable  period  editor 
of  the  Courier,  and  who  threw  off 
in  The  Five  NighU  of  St,  Allans, 
some  of  that  superabundant  imagi- 
nation for  which  there  was  no  vent 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
The  story  was  constructed  with  re- 
markable sidll,  and  displayed  vicour 
and  ability  of  a  more  masculine 
(Hrder  than  was  probably  ever  before 
employed  upon  a  work  of  that 
nature.  But  the  day  was  gone  by 
for  such  productions;  and  a  narrative 
which  would  have  thrilled  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers  in  the  specu- 
lative age  of  the  Badchffes  and 
Seeves,  went  down  into  oblivion  at 
once  in  the  practical  ase  of  Par* 
Hamentary  Seform  and  Catholio 
Emancipation. 

Whether  the  novel  of  to-day  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  novel  of 
the  Mmerva  dynasf^,  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  positive  as  of  relative 
merit.  They  both  reflect  the 
spirit  of  their  own  times ;  and  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  half  a  century 
hence  Mrs.  Grore  and  Mrs.  Trollope 
will  be  considered  as  antiquated, 
and,  in  some  points  of  view,  as 
unreal  as  we  now  consider  Mrs. 
Eoche  and  Charlotte  Smith.  But 
our  business  does  not  lie  with  the 
general  structure  and  vraisemblanos 
of  these  works,  but  with  their  mode 
of  treating  a  single  passion.  And 
here  we  shall  find  a  common  agree* 
ment.  They  all  treat  of  love  as  the 
mainspring  of  human  interest  in 
fiction;  and  they  all  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarities  of  method,  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  not  only 
in  the  aspects  which  they  select  for 
illustration,  but  in  the  conditions 
and  states  of  the  passion  which 
they  ignore. 

A  writer  who  always  contrives 
to  charm  and  instruct  ms  readers  at 
the  same  time,  has  recently  said 
this  true  and  fine  thing  about  the 
universality  of  the  interest  awakened 
by  all  narratives,  however  feeble,  or 
trivial,  or  otherwise,  in  which  love 
forms  an  ingredient:— 

The  imperishable,  inexhaustiUe,  un- 
approachable nature  of  love  ie  shown 
in  this — ^that  all  the  millions  of  stupid 
love  stories  that  have  been  written,  have 
not  one  whit  abated  the  immortal  in- 
terest that  there  is  in  the  rudest  and 
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stupidest  I0T6  story.  All  the  rest  of  the 
-wretched  thing  may  be  the  most  dismftl 
twaddle,  but  you  can't  help  feeling  a 
little  interest,  when  you  have  once  takoi 
up  the  book,  as  to  whether  Arabella 
will  idtimately  relent  in  favour  of 
Aiignstus ;  and  whether  that  wi<^ed 
creature,  man  or  woman,  who  is  keeping 
tiiem  apart,  wiU  not  soon  be  disposed  o^ 
somehow.* 

This  is  the  whole  case.  Eveiy 
story  with  loye  in  it  is  popular.  The 
popularity  might  be  put  in  another 
xorm — ^there  is  no  story  without  love 
in  it.  It  is  the  onlj  ingredient  that 
enters  into  every  dish.  In  the  com- 
position of  the  novel  it  answers  to 
the  garlic  of  the  Spanish  cuisine — 
whatever  else  may  vary  the  flavour, 
love  is  indispensable. 

It  is  proper  to  interpolate,  how« 
ever,  that  in  our  English  literature 
we  have  one  illustrious  exception. 
There  is  no  love  in  Robinson  Orusoe. 
De  Foe  does  not  appear  to  have 
laid  much  stress  upon  love  in  any 
of  his  stories ;  hut  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  did  not  begin  to 
write  them  until  he  had  passed  the 
period  when  men  are  usually  moved 
Dy  tender  emotions.  In  his  ad- 
vanced years  he  could  not  exclaim 
with  Dryden : — 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit. 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet| 
Which  once  inflamed  my  blood,  and  now 
inspires  my  wit. 

Even  in  his  Soxana,  or  the  For^ 
tunate  Mistress,  where  he  dwells  in 
ample  detail  upon  the  coarsest  in- 
dulgences of  passion,  there  is  not  a 
solitary  hint  of  a  purer  feeling. 
But  he  has  skown,  nevertheless,  a 
noble  capacity  for  nourtraying  it 
had  it  come  naturally  within  the 
design  of  any  of  the  subjects  he 
adopted.  Bobinson  Crusoe  was  not 
in  love,  but  he  had  a  wife;  and 
when  she  dies  the  expression  of  his 
fl:rief,  simple,  earnest,  and  profound, 
has  more  true  pathos  in  it  than  we 
shall  find  in  scores  of  volumes  of 
modem  sentiment.  After  describing 
her  as  having  been  the  stay  of  his 
affairs,  the  centre  of  his  enterprises, 
whose  prudence  restrained  nis  er- 
ratic tendencies,  and  adding  that 
she;  did  more  to  guide  his  rambling 
genius  than  a  mother's  tears  and  a 
father's  instructions,  a  friend's  coun- 


sel, or  all  his  own  reasoning  nowers 
could  do,'  he  concludes  his  anecting 
apostrophe  to  her  memory  by  saying, 
'  I  was  happy  in  being  moved  hy 
her  tears,  and  in  listening  te  her 
entreaties,  and  to  the  last  degree 
desolate  and  disconsolate  in  the 
world  by  the  loss  of  her.  When 
she  was  gone,  the  world  looked  awk' 
wardljf  round  me.'  It  is  needless 
to  observe  how  this  matter  would 
have  been  treated  by  most  modem 
writers,  and  what  efforts  would  bo 
made  to  'pile  up  the  agony,'  which 
is  here  dismissed  in  a  few  words 
heavily  laden  with  a  sorrow  tiiat 
goes  straight  to  the  heart. 

Fielding  entered  fully  into  the 
passion,  and  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  undertaken  to  trace  it  ihrougk 
the  double  action  of  the  heart  and 
the  senses,  the  whole  theory  of 
which  he  lays  down  with  his  cus- 
tomary mixture  of  philosophy  and 
wit,  in  the  introduction  to  the  sixth 
book  of  Tom  Jones.  Undoubtedly 
the  humanity  of  love  was  never  so 
wonderfully  anatomized  as  in  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  stories.  But 
Fielding's  mode  of  treatment  was 
better  suited  to  his  time  than  to 
our  own ;  and  although  the  essen* 
tial  truthfulness  of  the  delineatioQ 
is  independent  of  all  social  muta* 
tions,  the  broad  utterance  of  it  is 
distasteful  to  the  decorum  and  re« 
serve  of  the  present  age.  That  Field* 
ing  was  master  of  all  the  springs 
of  the  passion  —  notwithstanding 
that  he  fails  conspicuously  wherever 
he  attempts  to  move  them  in  hia 
farces — caonot  be  doubted  by  any 
reader  of  Tom  Jones,  or  of  another 
novel  less  widely  known,  but  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  power  and 
completeness,  in  which  he  has  pour* 
trayed  it  with  consummate  success 
in  its  highest  and  purest  form, 
relieved  of  all  sensual  accessories, 
and  existing  only  in  the  sweetness  of 
its  trust,  its  fortitude,  and  patience. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that 
1^  novels,  with  such  rare  exceptions 
as  that  just  alluded  to,  represent 
only  one  section,  so  to  speak,  of  love, 
stopping  short  at  mamage,  as  if  the 
whole  business  ended  there.  Now 
the  supposition  of  the  novelist  must 
be  either,  that  there  is  no  love  after 
marriage;   or  that  its  subsequent 
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fioM  tte  lade  oT  tliai  ooalitf.  U 
was  the  »ott  haekneyad  of  all  ex- 
pwftfti  in  those  dars  (an  expedieBt 
nirely  leaorted  to  dj  the  preaenft 
nee  of  sorrikti),  when  a  st^  vai 
growiag  doD,  to  atari  off  into  aa 
epiaode,  for  the  pamae  of  eac^>- 
Bg  the  impending  diearineaa;  as 
royagen  on  a  sluggish  rtrer  some- 
times ran  their  boat  ashore  to  raiy 
the  moDOtonj  by  an  ezcnrnon  on 
kad.  There  are  no  soeh  nords 
BOW  aa  those  which  were  prodneed 
hjr  Ann  of  Swansea*  but  in  her 
lime  thej  were  legion;  all  eon* 
tsininff  similar  trains  of  incidents, 
altereOt  traonMsed,  re-set,  and  new* 
labelled ;  and  the  more  thej  resem- 
bled each  other,  and  the  more  faith* 
Ihll  J  Uiey  followed  the  beaten  track, 
the  better  ehanoe  ther  had  of  being 
eaDed  for  at  the  libraries.  The 
nseendency  she  aoaoired  otct  her 
oontemporaries  in  inis  well-worked 
line  of  fiction,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  facility  and  adroitness  with 
which  she  re-east,  orer  and  orer 
itgain,  the  stock  materials,  contnTing 
always  to  gire  them  something  like 
aa  aspect  of  norelty. 

Ann  of  Swansea  really  lired  in 
the  sulphnreons  town  from  which 
she  derired  her  fantastical  appel- 
lation. She  was  a  literary  lion  m  a 
small  war  in  thai  unooetical  neigh- 
bourhood;  and  her  industry  and  per- 
sonal respectability,  in  a  oompara- 
tirely  humble  sphere,  secured  her 
many  friends  amount  the  surround- 
ing gentry.  It  is  not  generally 
km>wn  that  she  was  as  distin- 
subhed  by  her  birth  as  Bhe  was 
umous  amongst  the  disciples  of 
Minerra  for  her  writings.  Ann  of 
Swansea  was  a  Kemble,  a  sister  of 
the  Siddons;  and  was  prouder  of 
that  distinction  than  of  Uie  reputa- 
tion she  enioyed  as  an  author — a 
reputation  oonnded  by  her  omn 
circle,  for  the  public  at  large  were 
ignorant  of  her  real  name,  a  mystery' 
which  helped  to  heighten  the  in- 
terest attached  to  her  works. 

The  difference  between  the  novels 
of  the  last  twenty  years  and  those 
which  we  hare  thus  liastily  indicated, 
is  wide  and  striking.  The  romantic 
element  has  nearly  disappeared  al- 
together. Pure  romance  is  extinct. 
T3ie  last  specimen  of  that  form  of 
composition  appeared  upwards  of  a 


qnarter  of  n  ceninr  i  ago.  It 
written  by  Mr.  Mndlcxd,  who  had 
been  for  a  eonaidaRBhle  pniod  editor 
of  the  Ccmrier,  and  wko  threw  off 
in  Tie  JPiee  SishU  if  Si.  Alhmmt, 
wanmoi  that  supciabundant  ~ 
nation  for  which  there 
in  the  ocrfumnsof  the 
The  story  was  constructed  with  re- 
markable skOl,  and  displayed  rigour 
and  ability  of  a  more  maiiriilini» 
order  than  was  probably  erer  betee 
employed  upon  a  work  of  that 
nature.  But  the  day  waa  gone  by 
for  such  prodnetiotts;  and  a  narratiTe 
iHiich  would  hare  thrilled  teas  of 
thousands  of  readen  in  the  speea* 
latiTe  age  of  the  Baddiffes  and 
Beeres,  went  down  into  oblirion  at 
onee  in  the  pmctieal  ace  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  and  CatlK^ 
Emaneioiaon. 

Whether  the  novel  of  to-day  is 
aa  improrement  upon  the  novel  of 
the  Minerva  dynasty,  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  positive  as  of  relatiTe 
merit  They  both  reflect  the 
spirit  of  their  own  times ;  and  it  ia 
extremely  likely  that  half  a  century 
hence  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs.  TroUopa 
will  be  considered  as  antirfjuated, 
and,  in  some  points  of  view,  aa 
unreal  as  we  now  consider  Mrs. 
Boche  and  Charlotte  Smith.  Bui 
our  business  does  not  lie  with  the 
general  structure  and  vrauemhlamc9 
of  these  works,  but  with  their  mode 
of  treating  a  single  passion.  And 
here  we  nhall  find  a  common  agree- 
ment. They  all  treat  of  love  as  the 
mainspring  of  hnman  interest  in  # 
fiction;  and  they  all  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarities  of  method,  modi- 
fied by  circumstances,  not  only 
in  the  aspects  which  they  select  for 
illustration,  but  in  the  conditions 
and  states  of  the  passion  which 
they  ignore. 

A  writer  who  alwa^  contrives 
to  charm  and  instruct  his  readers  at 
the  same  time,  has  recently  said 
this  true  and  fine  thing  about  the 
universality  of  the  interest  awakened 
hy  aU  narrativea,  however  feeble,  or 
trivial,  or  otherwise,  in  whidi  lore 
forms  an  ingredient :— > 

The  imperidiabk,  inesbamtihle,  un- 
approachable nature  of  love  is  tbown 
in  this — that  all  tlie  milfiQiia  of  atiiptd 
love  stories  that  have  been  written,  have 
not  one  whit  abated  the  immoftal  in- 
ierest  that  there  is  in  the  mdest  and 
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stupidest  love  stoiy.  All  the  rest  of  the 
wretched  thing  may  be  the  most  dismal 
iwaddle,  but  you  can't  help  feeling  a 
little  interest,  when  you  have  once  taken 
up  the  book,  as  to  whether  Arabella 
will  ultimately  relent  in  favour  of 
Augustus ;  and  whether  that  wicked 
creature,  man  or  woman,  who  is  keeping 
them  apart,  will  not  soon  be  disposed  o^ 
somehow.* 

This  is  the  whole  case.  Eveiy 
story  with  love  in  it  ifi  popular.  The 
popolarity  might  be  put  in  another 
form — ^there  is  no  story  without  love 
in  it.  It  is  the  only  ingredient  that 
enters  into  every  dish.  In  the  com- 
position of  the  novel  it  answers  to 
the  garlic  of  the  Spanish  cuisine — 
whatever  else  may  vary  the  flavour, 
love  is  indispensable. 

It  is  proper  to  interpolate,  hoir- 
ever,  that  in  our  English  literature 
we  have  one  illostrioas  exception. 
There  is  no  love  in  Robinson  Crusoe, 
De  Foe  does  not  appear  to  have 
laid  much  stress  w^n  love  in  any 
of  his  stories ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  did  not  begin  to 
write  them  until  he  had  passed  the 

r'od  when  men  are  usually  moved 
^  tender  emotions.  In  his  ad- 
yanced  years  he  could  not  exclaim 
with  Dryden : — 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit. 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 
Which  once  inflamed  my  blood,  and  now 
inspires  my  wit. 

Even  in  his  Boxana,  or  the  For* 
tunate  Mistress,  where  he  dwells  in 
Ample  detail  upon  the  coarsest  in- 
dulgences of  passion,  there  is  not  a 
BoUtary  hint  of  a  purer  feeling. 
But  he  has  shown,  nevertheless,  a 
noble  capacity  for  pourtraving  it 
had  it  come  naturally  within  the 
design  of  any  of  the  subjects  he 
adopted.  Bobinson  Crusoe  was  not 
in  love,  but  he  had  a  wife;  and 
when  she  dies  the  expression  of  his 
wnei,  simple,  earnest,  and  profound, 
has  more  true  pathos  in  it  than  we 
shall  find  in  scores  of  volumes  of 
modem  sentiment.  After  describing 
hdr  as  having  been  the  stay  of  his 
affairs,  the  centre  of  his  enterprises, 
whose  prudence  restrained  his  er- 
ratic tendencies,  and  adding  that 
she '  did  more  to  guide  his  rambling 

genius  than  a  mother's  tears  and  a 
ther*8  instructions,  a  friend's  coun- 


sel, or  all  his  own  reasoning  nowers 
could  do,'  he  concludes  his  anectxng 
apostrophe  to  her  memory  by  saving, 
'  I  was  happy  in  being  movc'd  by 
her  tears,  and  in  listening  to  her 
entreaties,  and  to  the  last  degree 
desolate  and  disconsolate  in  the 
world  by  the  loss  of  her.  Whem 
she  tocks  gone,  the  world  looked  avfls* 
wardly  round  me*  It  is  needless 
to  observe  how  this  matter  would 
have  been  treated  by  most  modem 
writers,  and  what  efforts  would  be 
made  to  'pile  up  the  agony,'  which 
is  here  dismissed  in  a  few  words 
heavily  laden  with  a  sorrow  that 
goes  straight  to  the  heart. 

Fielding  entered  fully  into  the 
passion,  and  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  undertaken  to  trace  it  through 
the  double  action  of  the  heart  and 
the  senses,  the  whole  theory  of 
which  he  lays  down  with  his  cus- 
tomary mixture  of  philosophy  and 
wit,  in  the  introduction  to  the  sixth 
book  of  Tom  Jones.  Undoubtedly 
the  humanity  of  love  was  never  so 
wonderfully  anatomized  as  in  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  stories.  But 
Fielding's  mode  of  treatment  was 
better  suited  to  his  time  than  to 
our  own ;  and  although  the  essen- 
tial truthfulness  of  the  delineation 
is  independent  of  all  social  muta^ 
tions,  tne  broad  utterance  of  it  is 
distasteful  to  the  decorum  and  re- 
serve of  the  present  age.  That  Field- 
ing was  master  of  21SI  the  springs 
of  the  passion  —  notwithstanding 
that  he  fails  conspicuously  wherever 
he  attempts  to  move  them  in  his 
farces— H»anot  be  doubted  by  any 
reader  of  Tom  Jones,  or  of  another 
novel  less  widely  known,  but  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  power  and 
completeness,  in  which  he  has  pour* 
trajred  it  with  consummate  success 
in  its  highest  and  purest  form, 
relieved  of  all  sensual  accessories, 
and  existing  only  in  the  sweetness  of 
its  trust,  its  fortitude,  and  patience. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that 
all  novels,  with  such  rare  exceptions 
as  that  just  alluded  to,  represent 
only  one  section,  so  to  speak,  of  love^ 
stopping  short  at  marriage,  as  if  the 
whole  business  ended  there.  Now 
the  supposition  of  the  novelist  must 
be  either,  that  there  is  no  love  after 
marriage;   or  that  its  subsequent 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Love  in  Xovele, 
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•xistenoe  is  like  a  retirement  into 
priTftte  life,  where  the  pabltc  hare 
no  right  to  follow  it ;  or  that  it 
becomea  so  flat  and  uneTentfVil,  and 
80  mnoh  a  mere  emotion  of  routine, 
as  to  poMess  no  interest  whatever 
ontdde  the  family  circle.  It  would 
be  a  bold  thing  to  affirm  that  the 
novelists  are  not  riffht,  although  the 
reasonableness  of  this  practice  is  by 
no  means  apparent.  But  as  the 
instincts  of  a  whole  dass  are  gene- 
rally accurate,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  external  or  popular  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  Uie  heart  becomes 
teriouslv  diminished,  if  it  do  not 
cease  altogether,  the  moment  all 
obstructions  are  OTercome,  and 
Arabella  and  Augustus  have  entered 
upon  their  honeymoon.  And  it 
must  be  confessea  that  most  people 
care  reiy  little  about  Fieidmg's 
Amelia.  All  well-disposed  minds 
cannot  help  admitting  that  she  is 
a  pattern  of  domestic  virtue  and 
conjugal  endurance;  but  for  all  that 
they  have  a  secret  misgiving  that 
she  is  dull  and  insipid,  and  that  her 
patience  is  rather  wearisome  and 
provolting. 

If  the  usage  of  novelists,  estab« 
lished  b^  common  assent  from 
the  earhest  times,  be  founded 
on  a  iust  principle  of  art— and  we 
apprenend  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  it  is  not — ^the  theory 
lately  advanced  by  a  thoughtlul 
critic,  that  the  true  test  of  a  novel 
is  its  approximation  to  the  single- 
ness ana  unity  of  a  biography,*  must 
be  rejected.  There  are  more  argu- 
ments than  one  a^^ainst  that  theory, 
in  relation  to  this  special  element 
of  the  subject.  In  tne  first  place, 
love  is  not  only  indispensable  in  a 
novel,  but  generally  supplies  the 
principal  and  almost  exclusive 
source  of  interest.  No  bio^phy 
was  ever  constructed  upon  this  plan, 
nor  could  it  be  so  constructed  with- 
out an  entire  abnegation  of  the 
graver  affairs  which  constitute  the 
true  value  and  importance  of  all 
biopaphies.  Indeed,  the  space 
assigned  to  love  in  the  memoirs  of 
a  man's  life— unless  the  hero  be 
such  a  man  as  De  Orammont  or 
Bottssean — besrsabout  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  narrative, 
as  the  gndn  of  bread  to  the  ocean 


of  sack ;  and  we  seldom  even  hear 
of  the  wooinff,  until  it  is  sll  over. 
In  the  seoondplaoe,  the  interest  of 
the  novel  terminates  with  marriage, 
where  the  real  interest  of  the  bio- 
naphy  usually  begins.  It  is  from 
this  point  that  the  grand  struggle 
of  lite  opens  in  a  vast  majority  of 
instances;  that  the  tracks  of  ex- 
perience become  deeper  snd  more 
dearlv  defined ;  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual qualities  which  have  ren- 
dered the  life  worth  recording,  are 
called  into  activity,  and  developed 
for  good  or  eviL 

It  is  true  that  in  ^ving  so  over- 
whelming a  predommance  to  love, 
novelists  are  amenable  to  the  charge 
of  misrepresenting  the  world  as  it 
is,  although,  even  u  it  is,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  actual 
influence  of  love  over  human  afiairs. 
But  novelists  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
the  sole  business  on  earth.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  a  manifest  error.  Even 
people  in  love,  much  as  they  are 
absorbed  by  it,  have  something  else 
to  do,  and  are  obliged  to  do  it ;  and 
this  the  novelists  do  not  show ;  there- 
fore they  exhibit  not  only  an  im- 
perfect picture,  but  a  picture  that 
oy  this  very  imperfection  falsifies 
its  original.  The  only  excuse  to  be 
made  for  the  novel  is,  that  it  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  microcosm  of 
human  life,  and  that  it  must  be 
accepted  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

A  weightier  indictment  list 
a^nst  novelists  for  the  uniformity 
with  which  they  present  this  half  or 
imperfect  truth.  Love  is  generally 
trMted  in  novels  as  if  it  were  a 
mechanical  force,  which  always  acts 
in  the  same  manner,  and  produces 
the  ssme  results.  Once  it  is  set  in 
motion,  you  can  anticipate  pretty 
accurately  how  it  will  operate,  and 
where  it  will  stop.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  supported  by  the  ex- 
nerience  of  real  life.  Lore  afieots 
oifferent  people  as  difi*orently  as 
heat  or  cold.  You  never  can  pre- 
dicate from  any  ascertained  par- 
ticulars, how  it  will  eventuate  in 
any  given  instance.  It  does  not 
influence  all  constitutions  in  the 
same  way ;  and  while  it  acts  as  a 
stimulsnt  on  one,  it  operates  as  a  se* 
dative  upon  another.    There  are  un- 
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Suestionably  certain  nmrersal  signa 
y  which  we  aappoee  its  presence  can 
be  detected,  ^ut  we  may  be  very 
mnch  at  fault  in  our  scientific  deduc* 
tions.  The  moral  world  in  this  re« 
spect  has  a  dose  affinity  to  the  physi- 
€Mf  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
both.  As  there  are  some  symptoms 
common  to  many  diseases,  so  no  one 
symptom,  singly  considered,  is  a 
proof  of  any  disease ;  therefore  a 
man  may  eznibit  certain  signs,  such 
as  abstraction,  melancholy,  disrelish 
for  things  from  which  he  formerly 
derived  pleasure — ^which  belong  to 
many  morbid  conditions  of  the  mmd; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
hare  other  eyidences  of  a  more 
special  kind  to  satisfy  us  that  he  is 
in  loye.  Novelists  do  not  trouble 
themselyes  about  these  considera* 
tions.  They  think  it  sufficient  to 
plunge  the  lover  into  fits  of  eccen* 
tricity  which  might  just  as  probably 
be  produced  by  any  other  cause, 
oonndent  that  tney  have  thus  fully 
oomplied  with  all  the  requisitions 
of  his  case.  It  seldom  occurs  to 
them  to  show  how  the  passion  de« 
yelopes  itself  in  men  of  difiorent 
capacities,  different  pursuits,  cha* 
racters,  and  temperaments ;  how  it 
makes  some  gay  and  others  morose; 
how  it  is  a  triumph  of  ecstasy  in 
one,  and  a  depression  of  the  animal 
spirits  in  another ;  how  variously  it 
discloses  its  power  in  the  man  of 
business  and  the  man  of  pleasuroi 
in  the  ascetic  and  the  voluptuary, 
the  weak  and  the  strons ,  the  frisid 
and  the  sensitive,  the  sedate  and  uie 
frivolous.  It  is  properly  the  funo* 
tion  of  the  novel  to  exhaust  the 
philosophy  of  love  under  all  these 
varieties ;  but  it  is  a  function  which 
few  novelists  seem  to  be  aware  of, 
and  still  fewer  have  been  able  to 
execute. 

Another  no  less  obvious  and  im* 
portant  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
equally  neglected — ^the  influence  of 
love  in  awakening  dormant  elements 
of  chairacter,  and  producing  changes 
in  the  individual  nature.  Sufficient 
for  the  novel  is  the  story  thereof; 
and  the  immediate  course  of  that 
stream,  which  we  are  told  never  did 
run  smooth,  is  all  that  the  novelist 
considers  himself  called  upon  to 
follow.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
ffoing  forward  on  the  hmu  which 
Ee  sSould  closely  observe  and  note. 


The  passing  impressions  that  are 
taken  in,  and  the  new  thoughts  and 
feelings  produced  by  surrounding 
objecto,  Delong  as  much  to  the 
history  of  the  voyage  as  the  incidents 
of  the  bark  itself.  No  man  ever  fell 
in  love,  and  continued  to  be  the  same 
man  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Love« 
like  the  electric  spark,  runs  along 
the  whole  train  of  nis  associations  $ 
it  modifies  his  views  of  life,  corrects 
his  prejudices,  softens  his  asperities^ 
deepens  his  sympathies,  it  may  even 
generate  strong  antipathies;  and  it 
creates  fr«sh  links  and  ties,  aspira* 
tions  and  desires*  which  effectually 
alter  all  the  circumstances  around 
him,  or,  rather,  hj  altering  him. 
effect  a  total  revolution  in  his  rela* 
tions  to  them.  This  is  never  shown 
in  novels,  or  shown  only  dimly  and 
by  remote  implication. 

These  are  some  of  the  omissions 
of  novelists  in  the  discharge  of  their 
comprehensive  mission.  In  other 
directions  they  commit  palpable 
errors  of  judgment.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  example,  to  make  lovers 
always  very  interesting  people,  or 
what  the  writer  intends  for  very  in- 
teresting people,  although  the  reader, 
who  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
gallery  of  portraits,  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  new  face,  may  entertain  a 
different  opinion  of  them .  It  is  not 
an  absolute  law  of  nature  that  a 
lover  should  have  chiselled  features 
and  an  intellectual  brow,  or  that 
the  lady  should  be  sinfipilarly  beau* 
tiful ;  nor  is  it  a  positive  oonditiim 
of  Uie  affections  that  they  should 
grow  only  in  hearts  of  transcendent 
goodness  and  innocence.  Very  ugly 
peonle  are  just  as  susceptible  of 
tenaer  emotions  as  the  handsomest 
fellows  in  Ohristendom ;  and  whi^ 
ever  other  prerogatives  and  enjoy* 
ments  you  may  consider  yourself 
justified  in  denying  to  the  social 
delinquent  of  your  story,  you  would 
commit  a  monstrous  violation  of 
natural  equity  if  you  excluded  him 
from  the  privileges  of  love.  The 
question  does  not  admit  of  argument. 
The  selection  of  picked  specimens 
of  humanity  for  the  monopoly  of  all 
the  Yiolantes  is  indefensiDle  on 
mere  artistic  grounds ;  for  if  we  are 
to  have  representations  of  love,  we 
have  a  right  to  exact  that  they  should 
be  faith&l  to  life. 

It  may  be  objected  also  to  English 
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ftOFelists  tifaiat  they  run  into  the  oopo- 
fiite  extreme  to  the  French,  ana,  in 
aroiding  the  demoralizing  excesses 
which  enable  oar  *  lively  neighbours' 
to  prodace  such  intensely  interesting 
stories,  they  poortray  lore  so  drearily 
as  to  render  it  insupportable  to  the 
reader,  and,  one  would  suppose,  to 
tiie  lorers  themselves.  Tiie  wide 
region  of  excitement  which  affords 
me  pasturage  to  continental  writers, 
is  closed  upon  the  English,  and  a 
reasonable  allowance  must  therefore 
be  made  in  the  comparison  between 
them  for  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  us  by  a  different  state  of  society 
and  morals.  But  we  have  examples 
enough  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  is  sufficient  interest  in  the 
tioissitudes  and  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  the  passion  itself  to  fasci- 
nate attention,  without  being  obliged 
to  resort  to  depravities  of  the  ima- 
gination and  violations  of  the  Deca- 
lo^e.  We  need  not  turn  to  St. 
Pierre  for  evidence  of  the  attraction 
of  a  simple  love  story  unstained  by 
impurities  of  thougnt  or  plot ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
lasting  ascendency  such  narratives 
maintain  over  those  in  which  love  is 
depraved  into  naked  sensuousness. 
The  inter-relations  of  the  various 
elasses  of  society,  and  the  changes 
tliat  are  being  continuall^r  wrought 
in  the  aspects  of  domestic  life  oy 
tiie  action  of  opinion,  the  diflusion 
of  education,  and  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  the  old  barriers  of  prejudice 
and  habit,  yield  ample  opportunities 
for  depicting  the  passions  of  man- 
kind in  new  lights  and  phases,  even 
if  human  nature,  apart  from  con- 
ventions of  all  sorts,  were  not  in 
itself  inexhaustiUe.  '  The  turtle,' 
sajTs  Fielding, '  as  the  alderman  of 
Bristol,  weO  learned  in  eating, 
Itnows  by  much  experience,  besides 
the  -delicious  calinesh  and  calipee, 
eontains  many  different  kinds  of 
food;  nor  can  the  learned  reader  be 

SDorant  that  in  human  nature, 
ough  here  collected  under  one 
geiMral  name,  is  such  prodigious 
variety,  that  a  cook  will  have  sooner 
gone  through  all  the  several  species 
oi  animal  and  vegetable  food  m  the 
world,  tiban  an  author  will  be  able 
to  exhaust  so  extensive  a  subject.' 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
these  vast  materials  at  his  disposal, 
^     English     novelist     generally 


manages  to  render  that  passion 
which  is  the  most  animated  of  idl, 
and  which  more  or  less  touches  and 
concerns  all  human  beings,  however 
exceptional  their  sympathies  may 
be  in  other  respects,  as  dull  and 
commonplace  as  any  ordinary  trans- 
action in  the  daOy  routine  of  life. 
But  love  is  not  an  ordinary  transac- 
tion to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it; 
and  the  business  of  the  novelist 
should  be  to  seize  its  emotions  with 
a  corresponding  freshness  of  snirit, 
and  to  make  nis  narrative  tnrob 
with  the  expectations  and  fears,  the 
misgivings  and  hopes,  and  the  mul- 
titudinous throng  of  sensations 
which  are  incidental  to  the  reality. 
How  seldom  this  is  actually  accom- 
plished, any  novel  reader  who  has 
observed  the  remarkable  similarity 
of  treatment  which  pervades  tlia 
bulk  of  our  novels,  is  competent  to 
determine.  In  most  cases,  there  is 
no  more  originality  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Tamiliar  old  pattern  for 
plates,  in  which  the  eternal  blue 
willow,  blurred  occasionally  in  the 
impression,  drooped  over  the  streaky 
brook,  llius  love  is  minted  off 
from  one  novel  to  another;  f^- 
quently  a  copy  of  a  copy,  and  be- 
coming fainter  and  fainter,  and  less 
and  less  like  nature  as  it  descends 
to  the  hands  of  meaner  artists.  If 
it  be  true  of  novels,  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  sense,  that  none  are 
really  good  except  such  as  are 
founded  upon  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  life,  it  is  especialljr  true 
with  reference  to  the  delineation  of 
love,  of  the  secret  fidelity  of  whidi 
every  person,  in  every  grade  of  life, 
is  qualified  to  judge.  Hence  it  is 
that  women  pourtray  with  such 
minute  and  even  tririal  accuracy 
the  motives  and  feelings  of  their 
own  sex,  and  usually  fail  when  they 
attempt  to  dissect  the  characters  of 
men;  and  hence  it  is,  also,  that 
men  generally  commit  egregious 
blunders  when  they  venture  to  take 
to  pieces  the  mechanism  of  the 
female  heart.  No  writer  can  depict 
the  mssion  so  as  to  touch  others, 
who  lias  not  experienced  its  infin- 
ence  or  closely  observed  its  opera- 
tion, and  who  does  not  draw  upon 
the  sources  of  actual  knowledge, 
instead  of  taking  the  inspiration  at 
second-hand  firom  books.  Every- 
thing else  is  a  sham ;  and  however 
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brilliantlT  executed,  net  off  with  all 
the  estaDliflhed  embellishments  of 
artificud  troubles,  and  placed  in  an 
ambrosial  atmosphere  of  sentiment, 
can  be  detected  for  an  imitation  by 
the  merest  trro. 

This  kind,  of  portraiture  is  in- 
sufferably tedious.  It  degenerates 
into  monotony,  and  impresses  us 
with  as  little  notion  of  substance  or 
vitality  as  the  reflected  pictures  of 
the  magic  lantern.   A  norel  recently 

Sublished  mav  be  selected  as  an 
lustration  of  the  leaden  dulness 
which  it  is  possible  to  spread  oyer  a 
loye  stoiT.  Hie  entire  action  con- 
sists of  the  formation  of  an  attach- 
ment, its  interruption  by  a  misun- 
derstanding, and  the  ultimate  re- 
conciliation, which  of  course  con- 
ducts us  to  the  orthodox  finale. 
This  motionless  narratiTc  occupies 
two  mortal  Tolumes.  We  see  from 
the  beginning  how  it  is  to  end— 
which  would  be  hj  no  means  a  con- 
clusiTC  objection  if  the  poww  of  the 
writer  were  commensurate  to  the 
demands  of  the  subject ;  but  there 
is  no  development  of  the  inner  life 
to  compensate  for  the  meagreness 
and  transparency  of  the  external 
incidents.  The  whole  is  trite,  flat, 
and  wearisome.  The  lovers  are 
merelv  playing  at  cross-purposes 
like  cnildren,  and  apparently  with 
as  much  premeditation,  and  as  con- 
scious a  rehsh  of  their  own  absur- 
dity. A  word  of  explanation  at  anr 
time  would  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culty ;  and  the  reader,  impatient  of 
the  senseless  prolongation  of  a  state 
of  suspense,  where  there  ought  to 
be  no  suspense  at  all,  consigns  the 
book  at  lafft  to  that  limbo  in  which 
BO  numy  novels  have  been  buried 
aHve,  alter  they  have  flirted  their 
leaves  through  the  first  few  weeks 
of  a  season. 

In  no  class  of  works  is  there  so 
little  art  displayed  as  in  the  noveL 
The  ordinary  process  iB  to  construct 
the  story  first,  and  then  to  fit  the 
characters  into  it,  just  as  the  man 
and  woman  used  to  be  put  into  the 
weather-house,  to  indioite  by  their 
mechanical  motions  the  fluotoations 
of  the  barometer.  The  action  and 
reaction  of  characters  and  circum- 
atanoes— >the  operation  of  oirenm- 
atances  in  modifying  character,  or  of 
character  in  contnuling  or  shaping 
circamatancei    seldom  enters  mto 


the  ]^osophy  of  the  novel.  The 
plot  IS  generally  paramount  to  the 
persons  who  are  mvolved  in  it,  so 
that  the  human  interest  becomes 
subservient  to  the  contrivances  by 
which  it  is  coerced.  The  motive- 
power  throughout  is  in  the  events, 
and  not  in  the  causes  of  the  events. 
The  mill  turns  of  itself,  perfectly 
independent  of  wind  and  water. 
The  figures  are  propelled  by  wires 
held  by  the  author,  who  disposes  of 
them  as  it  best  suits  his  design, 
without  consideration  of  the  anom*- 
lies  and  contradictions  into  which 
they  are  precipitated  at  every  turn. 
We  thus  get  a  fantoccini  exhibition, 
when  we  G>ok  for  a  performance  of 
living  actors. 

One  of  the  most  popular  novels 
published  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  was  built  up  on  this 
principle.  The  first  su^estion  arose 
irom  a  name  which  tne  authoress 
iJiought  carried  a  rural  sound  with 
it,  and  would  make  a  capital  name 
for  a  servant  gprl.  From  this  hint 
the  whole  fabric  was  constructed  :-*- 
a  servant-ffirl,  a  robbery,  innocence 
persecutedand  flying  for  refuse  and 
concealment,  profound  obscurity  up 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  catastrophe 
and  then  the  discovery  of  the  real 
criminal,  and  poetical  justice.  It 
will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
readers  of  this  novel,  in  which  the 
natural  and  obvious  course  of  all 
the  individuals  who  move  through 
its  mazes  is  perverted  to  keep  up 
the  mystery,  should  be  pnzaled  and 
confounded  as  to  who  was  the  delin- 
quent, when  it  is  added  that  the 
authoress  herself  did  not  make  up 
her  mind  on  that  point  until  she 
could  no  longer  delay  the  eclair^ 
cissement,  and  that  slie  then  deter- 
mined it  by  some  such  rational  pro* 
cedore  as  that  of  shaking  up  names 
in  a  hat,  and  fixing  the  crime  on  the 
first  that  happened  to  be  drawn. 

Certain  concessions  must  be  made 
to  the  writers  of  novels  of  thisdass, 
in  which  the  interest  of  the  plot, 
chased  through  a  labyrinth  orcir- 
eumstantial  perplexities,  supersedea 
all  other  sourees  of  interest.  There 
are  noveb  of  incident  as  there  are 
noveb  of  character;  and  each,  to  be 
judged  fairly,  must  be  judged  by  a 
diflerent  test  The  former  are  the 
melodramas  of  narrative  fiction* 
They  consist  of  a  oonpilation  of 
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stage  efieoto,  aad  some  of  them  iniy 
be  compared  to  oonuhdrama  ]>ut 
into  action.  In  an  intellectual  point 
of  yiew  thej  occupy  the  lowest 
place  in  the  scale.  But  eren  in 
these  works  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing a  little  discrimination  to  bear 
upon  the  development  of  character, 
as  it  becomes  affected  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  is  not  set  aside  by 
the  peculiar  elements  of  which  they 
are  chiefly  composed.  Confining 
ourselves  here  to  our  immediate  sub- 
ject, without  entering  upon  the 
wider  considerations  which  will 
occur  to  the  critical  mind,  it  cannot 
fail  to  strike  the  most  superfidal 
reader  that  the  love  depicted  in 
these  novels  has  notIiinf|[  in  com- 
mon with  the  passion  as  it  appears 
in  real  life.  It  is  made  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  fate  upon  the  conduct  of  its 
victims,  and  the  reader  watches  the 
observations  of  one  of  these  doomed 
individuals  as  he  would  the  course 
of  a  man  labouring  imder  an  en- 
chantment. The  lover  does  not  do 
what  would  be  natural  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed,  but  what 
is  required  to  advance  the  general 
design.  He  has  no  control  over 
himself,  or  over  the  circumstances 
by.  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  is 
compelled  to  go  on  or  turn  back,  to 
become  frantic  or  submissive, 
dogged  or  amiable,  as  it  suits 
the  fluctuations  of  the  stor^.  Could 
we  separate  him  from  the  tml^roglio 
in  which  he  is  tossed  about  so  irra- 
tionally, and  trace  his  career  apart 
from  tnat  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  is  coiled  up,  we  diould  find  that 
his  actions  involve  the  most  absurd 
inconsistencies,  and  that,  instead  of 
eonducting  himself  like  a  pers<m 
having  a  custiiict  object  in  view,  he 
has  tmK>Ufl^ont  exhioited  the  wilAil 
caprices  of  a  violent  temper  which, 
to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  does 
not  exactly  know  what  to  be  at.  If 
novelists  of  this  order  could  see  the 
advantage  of  endowing  their  cha- 
racters with  a  little  responsibility, 
they  would  greatly  increase  the 
nopularity  or  their  worka.  The 
first  cQttoitioa  is  to  interest  the 
reader  in  the  persons  whose  for- 
tunes he  is  invited  to  foUow ;  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  impress- 
ing upon  them  the  Imeaments  of 
humanity.  Failing  in  thia,  we  may 
be  carried  on  by  an  idle  curiosity  to 


unlock  the  intricacies  of  the  story ; 
but  we  shall  feel  no  more  anxiety 
about  the  result  than  we  should  in 
taking  to  pieces  a  Chinese  puazle. 

The  broad  antagonisms  of  cha- 
racter are  almost  the  only  points 
seized  upon  by  writers  who,  ascend- 
ing above  the  ordinary  level,  at- 
tempt to  delineate  the  action  of  the 
passions.  We  have  innumerable 
examples  of  the  direct  eflects  pro- 
duoea  by  love  upon  the  proud  and 
obstinate,  the  gentle  and  patient, 
the  generous  and  the  mean;  but 
few  illustrations  of  the  comfdex 
feelings  which  are  concealed  under 
the  conventional  surface.  Ko 
human  beinff  is  all  pride  or  all 
obstinacy,  all  gentleness  or  all 
patience,  all  generosity  or  all  mean- 
ness. These  are  in  reality  onlj  the 
shallows  of  character,  and  if  we 
would  penetrate  the  great  mystery 
of  the  neart,  we  must  descend  into 
the  deep  waters.  The  outward 
show  is  m  most  eases  a  false  guide 
to  the  inner  struggle.  'By  the 
long  observations  I  have  made  on 
both  sexes,'  says  Steele,  'I  have 
established  this  as  a  maxim,  that 
women  dissemble  their  passions 
better  than  men,  but  that  men  sub- 
due their  passions  better  than 
women.'  It  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  novel  to  show  this,  and 
other  latent  trutha,  by  la^ng  open 
those  secret  emotions  which  are  so 
ftequenUy  at  variance  with  the  pre- 
dominant traits  that  shape  and  con- 
trol external  appearances. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  help  to  the 
enjoyment  of  old  novels,  that  that 
which  weconsiderpreposterousor  un- 
natural in  them,  because  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  are  obsolete, 
may  be  perfectly  true  to  life,  and  is, 
prooably,  all  the  more  true,  for  the 
very  reasons  on  which  we  found  our 
objections.  Love,  although  inde- 
structible in  its  essenoe,  takes  the 
colour  in  all  ages  of  the  manners  of 
the  times;  and  aa  it  is  the  express 
business  of  the  novelist  to  reflect  the 
living  manners,  he  must  present  his 
lovers  in  the  garb  of  their  own  day. 
The  etiquette  which  was  observed 
between  the  most  intimate  lovers 
one  hundred  years  ago,  may  appear 
to  us  veiy  ridiculous ;  but  it  is  not 
more  ridiculous  than  our  own 
customs  appear  to  the  French,  or 
Frendi  customs  to  the  Norwegiana. 
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Tlie  poeitton  of  women  in  Booiety 
has  not  only  undergone  changes 
at  difierent  periods  in  the  same 
uonntiT,  but  displays  the  most  re« 
markaole  eontrasts  at  the  same 
period  in  different  coontries,  of 
which  we  hare  a  familiar  example  in 
the  social  circumstances  of  women 
before  and  after  marriage  in  France 
and  America.  Steele  tells  us  that 
he  never  read  anything  which,  to 
him,  had  so  much  nature  and  loye 
as  an  expression  or  two  in  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentlewoman  to  her 
husband  who  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  in  the  ciril  wars;  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  opening 
of  the  letter,  which  runs  as  follows: 
^'  My  dear  Heart— My  sad  parting 
with  you  was  so  far  mm  making 
me  forget  you,  that  I  scarce  thought 
upon  luyself  since,  but  wholly  u]>on 
you.  lliose  dear  embraces,  which 
I  yet  feel,  and  shall  nerer  lose, 
bems'  the  faithful  testimonies  of  an 
indulgent  husband,  hare  charmed 
my  soul  to  such  a  reverence  of  your 
remembrance,  that,  were  it  possible, 
I  would,  with  my  own  blood,  ce- 
ment 3rour  dead  bmbs  to  life  again ; 
and,  with  reverence,  think  it  no  sin 
to  rob  heaven  a  little  while  longer 
of  a  martyr.'  Upon  this  Steele 
observes,  'I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  read  anything  so  affec- 
tionate as  that  line,  those  dear  em» 
hracee  which  lyctfeel*^ 

Now  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  there  is  not  one  reader  in  a 
thousand  of  the  present  day  who 
would  wee  with  Steele,  but  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  consider  the 
style  and  spirit  of  this  letter  artifi- 
cial and  premeditated,  and  utteriy 
nnsuited  to  the  solemnity  of  so 
af&icting  an  occasion.  The  thou- 
sandth reader  mi^ht  have  excellent 
reasons  fbr  adopting  Steele's  admi- 
ration of  its  pathos,  and  for  believ- 
ing with  Leign  Hunt,  that  'posterity 
takes  such  sufferers  to  its  heart, 
and  crowns  them  with  its  tears.' 
But  posterity  must  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  age  when  this  was 
written,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ap« 
preoiate  ita  tenderness,  and  to  dis- 
cern a  natural  feeling  at  such  a  mo- 
ment in  the  turgid  image  of  cement- 
ing dead  limbs  with  living  blood, 
and  robbing  heaven  of  a  martyr.   ' 


Love  has  at  all  times  acted  and 
expressed  itself  in  forms  correspond- 
ing with  the  manners  and  conditions 
of  society.  A  novel  of  the  middle 
ages  would  have  been  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  a  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  vet  the  love  in 
each  might  be  equally  true  in  its 
essentials  and  its  accidents.  There 
was  then  a  greater  distance  between 
the  sexes,  the  approach  was  more 
difficult,  the  opposition  wss  more 
marked,  the  contact  more  intense. 
Under  the  rSeime  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  of  tne  Frovengal  poets, 
and  the  Courts  of  Love,  the  passion 
was  regdated  by  fixed  laws  of  cere- 
mony and  homage.  The  lover  was 
compelled  to  respect  certain  social 
observances.  -  Fidelity  was  indis- 
pensable, and  the  slightest  departure 
from  it  a  crime.  The  obligations  of 
his  devotion  were  as  strict  ahd  as 
coercive  ss  the  obligations  of  his 
knighthood.  In  all  the  romances 
of  chivalry  we  trace  eveirwhere  the 
influence  of  this  code  of  honour  and 
unsullied  gallantry.  The  strained 
etiquette  and  formal  courtesy  of 
later  times,  which  went  out  with 
ruffles  and  laced  cravats,  hoops  and 
minuets,  may  be  considered  as  legi- 
timately descended  from  that  state 
of  society  which  was  presided  over 
by  such  persons  as  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Champagne  and  Ermen- 
garde  of  19'arbonne.  The  fine  gen- 
tleman of  the  ago  of  the  Surreys 
and  Wyatts,  with  the  aur  of  a  prince 
and  the  instincts  of  a  Doet,  and 
equally  ready  to  assert  me  supre- 
macy of  his  "mistress  in  the  lip- 
worship  of  a  sonnet  or  at  the  point 
of  a  small  sword,  came  down  lineally 
iVom  the  stock  of  noble  troubadours. 
The  drawing-room  gallant  of  the 
Isst  century,  exquisite  in  his  appoint- 
ments, the  perfect  model  of  courtesy 
and  mirror  of  high  breeding,  was  the 
degenerate  heir  of  the  old  chivalry, 
but  he  inherited  only  its  graces, 
which  served  him,  like  perfumes,  to 
disguise  the  vices  of  his  blood.  "We 
had  the  last  glimpse  of  that  extinct 
character  in  Sir  Charles  Grrandison. 

Every  mode  of  composition  in 
which  love  forms  a  conspicuous 
element  is  amenable  to  laws  of  its 
own.  While  the  novel  deals  with 
its  daily  and  familiar  aspects,  poetry 
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ideslizesitfl  emotions,  and  the  drama 
seizes  its  salient  manifestations.  The 
noblest  lore  poem  in  our  language— 
perhaps,  as  a  whole,  for  oompTete- 
ness  and  imity  of  design,  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  expression,  and 
pathetic  truthfulness  of  delineation, 
the  noblest  in  any  language — ^is  the 
Troilus  and  Creseyde  of  Chaucer.* 
We  have  here  a  picture  which  will 
survive  to  all  time,  and  be  intelli« 
gible  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
manners,  of  the  vouth  and  fervour 
of  the  passion,  of  the  waywardness 
and  weakness  of  a  heart  tempted  by 
opportunity  and  seduced  into  in. 
fidelity  bv  insidious  circumstauces, 
and  of  the  desolation  con8e(|uent 
upon  violated  faith.  It  is  not  within 
the  compass,  of  the  novel  or  the 
drama  to  aoeomplish  this  great  de- 


sign with  such  universality  of  treat- 
ment. They  are  both  more  depen* 
dent  upon  extrinsic  features,  and 
more  lunited  in  their  scope  and 
means.  In  the  drama  all  the  small 
play  of  lights  and  shadows  is  un- 
avoidably suppressed,  and  passion 
is  fixed  at  its  culminating  pomts,  in 
striking  phases  and  suggestive  sitn^ 
tions.  The  novel  has  a  wider  field 
for  the  development  of  details,  but 
these,  unless  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill,  are  more  likely  to  fritter 
away  than  enhance  the  interest.  The 
very  necessil^  of  condensation  helpa 
the  effects  or  t]ie  dramatist.  Thai 
we  often  find  that  an  indifferent 
play  ma^  sometimes  be  vivid  and 
entertaining,  whUe  an  indifferent 
novel  is  always  dull. 


•  '  Talking  of  the  signs,'  mp  Mr.  OUapod,  '  puU  me  in  mind  of  the  zodiac ;' 
and  talking  of  Chancer  recals  a  smgular  remark  conoeniiog  one  of  hia  editors  nade 
by  Mr.  Waltex  Savage  Landor  in  a  recent  number  of  our  respected  Rtgina.  Mr. 
llandor  is  advocating  the  preservation  of  the  orthography  of  old  writers,  which  he 
insiflts  upon  peremptorily  and  indiscriminately,  without  touching  the  only  question 
by  which  the  authority  of  orthography  can  be  determined — its  connexion  with  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  Unguage.  But  that  is  a  Urge  subject,  and,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  our  present  purpose,  may  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  others, 
fie  illustrates  his  case  in  the  first  instance  by  a  reference  to  Milton.  '  I  much 
commend,  *"  he  says,  '  the  htte  publisher  of  Milton's  works  for  observing  his  ortho* 
graphy ;'  and  a  UtUe  farther  on  he  adds,  '  let  me  remind  you  that  Paradi$e  Lo§t 
was  never  seen  in  print  by  the  writer.'  How,  then,  can  Mr.  Landor  undertake  to 
sav  that  the  orthography  is  Milton's  t  The  speculation  with  which  he  follows  up 
this  curious  inconsistency,  that  'there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  Milton  ordered  his 
daughter  to  observe  the  spelling  of  a  few  particular  words,'  does  not  diminish  the 
difficulty,  since  it  is  whoQy  unsupported  by  a  shred  of  even  conjectural  evidence. 
And  now  we  come  to  Chaucer.  Having  commended  the  editor  of  Milton  for 
preserving  the  author's  orthography,  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  '  the  same  had  been 
done  by  &e  judicious  Tyrwhitt  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer ;'  and  he  afterwards  says, 
'  You  propose  the  question — ^whether  in  altering  the  spelling  of  old  books  we  are 
doing  right  or  wrong?  To  me  it  appears  decided  by  the  authoritv  of  l^nwhitty 
the  judge,  and  by  the  verdict  of  publishers,  the  jury.'  In  these  brief  sentences  we 
have  two  very  remaikable  errors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  known  to  all  studenta 
who  are  ftuniliar  with  the  Chancer  MSS.,  that  no  means  whatever  exist  of  fixing 
the  orthography  of  Chaucer,  which  Mr.  Landor  takes  for  granted  as  if  it  had  been 
kit  by  Chaucer  in  a  settled  form.  And,  in  the  second  pl^e^  it  is  also  well  known 
that  l^rwhitt,  so  far  from  preserving  the  orthography  as  he  found  it»  perverted 
and  corrupted  it  by  exercising  an  arbitrary  and  unwairantable  control  over  the 
MSS.  he  collated.  His  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  notoriously  impure,  and 
the  source  of  the  impurity  is  to  be  found  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  himself 
of  the  principle  upon  which  he  formed  the  text.  He  compared  several  MSS., 
differing  from  each  other  according  to  the  tastes  and  competency  of  the  scribes^ 
some  betraying  in  the  spdling  the  peculiarities  of  a  local  dialect,  others  manifest^ 
marked  by  ignorance  and  haste^  and  all  written  at  various  times,  and  exhibiting 
the  fluctuations  of  orthography  incidental  to  periods  of  rapid  transition.  Out  of 
the  wholes  l^rwhitt  constructed  a  text  of  his  own,  whi^  even  had  be  been 
qoalified,  whidi  he  was  noty  to  decide  the  multitude  of  stnictoral  problems  whioh 
must  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  such  a  process,  would  have  been  a  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  experiment.  Mr.  Landor  cannot  have  gone  into  the  merits  of  the 
subject,  or  he  would  scarcely  have  commended  lyrwnitt  for  preserving  the  ortho* 
graphy  of  Chaucer,  sedng  that  I^whitt  has  to  a  considerable  extent  created  an 
orthography  of  his  own.  For  a  nearer  approach  to  the  true  forms  of  the  original 
we  must  look  to  the  labouis  of  subsequent  editors. 
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TIIT  diary  continued — 
JxL  Satiu^ay. — Well,  it  is  orer 
ti  last;  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
bej^in  to  think  I  am  capaole  of  any- 
thing after  all  I  hare  got  through 
to-d^  since  breakfast.  Scarcely 
had  1  finished  the  slice  of  toast  and 
single  cup  of  tea  that  constitute  my 
morning  meal,  before  I  heard  the 
tramp  of  a  horse  on  the  gravel  in 
front  of  the  house,  followed  by  the 
ominous  sound  of  the  door-bell. 
I  haye  remarked  that  in  all  country 
families,  a  ring  at  the  door-beu 
brings  everybody's  heart  into  every- 
body's  mouth.  Aunt  Horsingham, 
brooding  over  the  tea-pot  as  usual, 
bad  been  in  her  worst  of  humours 
ever  since  she  came  down,  and  tried 
to  look  as  if  no  bell  that  ever  was 
cast  had  power  to  move  her  grim 
resolve. 

'  A  message  by  electric  telegraph,' 
exclaimed  Cousin  Amelia,  who  is 
always  anticipating  some  catas- 
trophe ;  '  no  visitor  would  ever  call 
at  such  a  time.' 

'Unless  he  came  to  propose  for 
one  of  us,'  suggested  John,  who 
was  carving  a  ham  at  the  side-table. 

'Some  one  on  business  for  me, 
probably,'  remarked  Aunt  Hor- 
sineham,  drawing  herself  up  and 
looking  more  stately  than  usiud. 

'Mr.  Haycock!  announced  the 
butler,  throwing  open  the  door  with 
a  flourish,  and  wmle  all  our  un- 
timely visitor's  preparations,  such 
as  wiping  his  shoes,  arranging  his^ 
dress,  &c.,  were  distinctly  audible 
outside,  we  looked  at  eacn  other  in 
mute  astonishment,  and  I  own  I  did 
feel   the  guilty  one  amongst  the 

Tie  Squire  made  his  entrance  in 
a  state  of  intense  trepidation ;  having 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  his  white 
hat  in  the  hall,  he  had  nothing  but 
natural  means  to  resort  to  for  con- 
cealment of  his  confusion.  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  enormous  silk  hand- 
keirohief  (white  spots  on  a  yellow 


ground),  with  which  he  blew  his 
nose  and  wiped  his  brow  at  short 
and  startling  intervab,  his  c<m- 
dition  would  have  been  pitiable  in 
the  extreme.  The  '  Squire's '  dress, 
too,  was  of  a  more  florid  style  than 
is  usual  in  these  days  of  sad-coloured 
attire.  A  bright  blue  neckcloth, 
well  starched  and  of  |;reat  de^th 
and  volume ;  a  buff  waistcoat,  with 
massive  gilt  buttons ;  a  grass-green 
riding-coat,  of  peculiar  shape  an4 
somewhat  scanty  material;  white 
cord  trousers,  York  tan  gaiters,  and 
enormous  double-soled  shooting- 
shoes,  pierced  and  strapped,  and 
clamped  and  hob-nailed,  completing 
a  taut-ensemble  that  almost  upset 
aunt's  gravity,  and  made  me,  ner- 
vous as  I  felt,  stuff  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  into  m;^  mouth  that  I 
might  not  laugh  outright. 

'Fine  morning,  Lady  Horsing- 
ham,'  observed  the  Squire,  as  if  he 
had  come  all  that  distance  at  this 
early  hour  on  purpose  to  impart  so 
valuable  piece  of  information, '  fine 
morning,  but  cold,'  he  repeated* 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  though 
the  perspiration  stooS  on  his  brow. 
'I  aon't  recollect  a  much  finer 
morning  at  this  time  of  year,*  he 
resumed,  addressing,  Cousm  John 
after  a  pause,  during  which  he  had 
ceremoniously  shaken  hands  with 
each  of  us  in  succession. 

'  Will  you  have  some  breakfast  P* 
asked  I^dy  Horsinghara,  whose 
cold  and  formal  demeanour  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  nervous 
excitement  ofher  visitor. 

'  No,  thank  you— if  jon  please/ 
answered  the  Squire,  in  a  oreath, 
*  I  breakfasted  before  I  left  home ; 
early  hours.  Lady  Horsingham— -I 
thinic  your  ladyship  approves  of 
early  hours — but  I'll  ask  for  a  cup 
of  tea,  if  you  please,'  so  he  sat 
down  to  a  weak  cup  of  lukewarm 
tea  with  much  assumed  gusto  and 
satisfaction. 

It  was   now   time    for   Coasia 
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Amelia  to  turn  her  battery  on  the 
Squire,  bo  she  presently  attacked 
him  about  his  poultry,  and  his 
garden,  and  his  larm;  the  honest 
gentleman's  absent  and  inconsequent 
replies  causing  my  aunt  and  John 
to  regard  him  with  silent  astonish- 
ment as  one  who  was  rapidly  taking 
leaye  of  his  senses,  whilst  I,  who 
knew  or  at  least  guessed  the  cause 
of  his  extraordinaiy  behaviour,  be- 

fan  heartily  to  wish  myself  back  in 
towndes-street,  and  to  wonder  how 
this  absurd  scene  was  going  to  end. 

*  Your  dahlias  must  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  these  early  frosts,' 
said  Cousin  Amelia,  shaking  her 
ringlets  at  the  poor  man  in  what 
she  fancies  her  most  bewitching 
style. 

'  Beautiftdly,'  was  the  bewildered 
reply^ '  particularly  the  short-horns.' 

'  Xou  never  sent  us  over  the 
Aldomey  calf  you  promised,  Mr. 
Haycock,'  pursued  the  lady,  now 
adroitly  changing  her  ground ;  '  I 
begin  to  think  you  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.' 

*  You  do  me  injustice.  Miss  Hor- 
Bingham,  indeed  tou  do,'  broke  out 
the  Squire  in  a  white  heat,  and  with 
a  deprecating  glance  at  me;  *I 
assure  you  I  sent  over  a  very  fine 
cutting,  with  a  pot  and  everythiog, 
directions  for  matting  it  in  winter 
and  transplanting  after  a  year;  if 
you  never  got  it  I'll  discharge  my 
gardener,  i  will,  upon  my  word.' 

'  I  have  got  such  a  Cochin  China 
to  show  you,'  persisted  his  tor- 
mentor,  determined  to  renew  the 
charge ; '  when  you're  finished  break- 
fast,  Til  take  jou  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  if  you  like.' 

'Pelighted,'  replied  the  Squire^ 
looking  ruefulljr  around  him,  as  if 
lie  meditated  instant  flight,  'de- 
lighted, I'm  sure ;  but  they  haven't 
flowered  well  this  year.  I'll  teach 
you  how  to  breed  tnem,  if  you  like ; 
but  you're  aware,  Miss  HorBingham« 
that  they've  no  smell.' 

John  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  was  forced  to  bolt  out  of  the 
room.  My  aunt,  too,  roee  from  the 
table  with  something  approaching 
a  smile,  and  the  Squire,  screwing 
his  oourag;e  to  the  sticking  plaoe, 
was  following  her  into  the  orawing- 
room,  evidently  for  a  private  inter- 
view, when  Cousin  Amelia,  who 
seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind 


to  take  bodiljT  possession  of  him, 
hurried  the  visitor  ofi*  to  the  billiard- 
room,  there  to  engage  in  a  match 
which  would  probably  last  till  lun- 
cheon time.  I  never  saw  anything 
so  hopeless  as  the  expression  of  the 
victim's  countenance,  whilst  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  thus  led  into 
captivity.  He  did  summon  courage 
to  entreat '  Miss  Coventry  to  come 
and  mark,'  a  favour  which,  notwith- 
standing my  cousin's  black  looks,  I 
really  luid  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
him. 

Game  after  game  they  played, 
the  gentleman  apparently  abandon- 
ing himself  to  his  fate.  Sprawling 
over  the  table,  making  the  most 
ridiculous  blunders  in  counting, 
missing  the  most  palpable  of 
cannons,  and  failing  to  effect  the 
easiest  of  hazards,  the  lady  brandish- 
ing her  mace  in  the  most  becoming 
attitudes,  drooping  her  long  hair 
over  the  cushions,  and  displayinff 
the  whiteness  of  her  hand  and 
slender  symmetry  of  her  finsers,  as 
she  requested  her  astonished  adver- 
sary to  teach  her  '  how  to  make  a 
bridge,'  or  'pocket  the  red,'  or 
'  screw  in  off  tne  white,'  and  lisped 
out  'how  hard  it  was  to  be  dis- 
appointed by  that  provoking  kiss !' 
The  Squire  made  one  or  two  futile 
attempts  to  engage  me  in  a  game, 
but  Cousin  Amelia  was  determined 
to  have  him  all  to  herself,  and  as  it 
was  getting  near  the  time  at  which 
I  take  Aunt  Deborah  her  broth,  for 
poor  Aunt  Deborah,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  very  ill  in  bed,  I  made  my 
escape,  ana  as  I  ran  upstairs  heard 
the  billiard-room  bell  ring,  and 
Squire  Haycock  summon  ud  courage 
to  '  know  if  Lady  Horsingnam  was 
at  leisure,  as  he  wished  to  see  her 
for  flve  minutes  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.' 

People  may  say  what  they  like 
about  superstition  and  credulity  and 
old  women's  tales,  but  I  have  faith 
in  presentiments.  Didn't  I  get  up 
from  my  work  and  #alk  to  the 
window  at  least  a  doaen  timea,  to 
watch  for  Cousin  John  coming 
home,  that  wet  day  two  yean  aoo, 
when  he  broke  his  leg  with  Uie 
harriers,  and  yet  he  had  only  gone 
out  for  a  momme's  canter  on  the  oest 
horse  he  ever  had  in  his  life  P  Didn't 
I  feel  for  eight-and-forty  hours  as  iT 
something  too  d^ghtful  was  going 
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to  happen  to  me  the  week  that 
Brilliant  waa  bought  and  sent  home, 
looking  like  an  aneel  in  a  hone's 
akin  P  That  reminoa  me  I  never  go 
to  see  him  now ;  I  hope  I  am  not 
inconstant  to  my  old  fnenda.  And 
what  was  it  but  a  preaentiment  that 
made  my  heart  beat  and  my  knees 
knock  together  when  I  entered  my 
own  room  to-day  before  luncheon, 
and  saw  a  brown  paper  narcel  on 
the  table,  addressed,  eriaently  by 
the  shop  people,  to '  Miaa  Coventry, 
Dangerneld  HallP'  How  mj  fin- 
sers  trembled  as  I  untied  the 
mread  and  unfolded  the  paper; 
after  all  it  was  nothing  but  a  packet 
of  worsteds !  To  be  sure  I  hadn't 
ordered  any  worateda,  but  there 
might  poaaibly  be  a  note  to  explain, 
BO  I  Biiook  every  akein  carefully, 
and  turned  the  covering  inaide  out, 
that  the  document,  if  mere  ahould 
be  one,  might  not  eacape  my  vigi- 
lance. How  could  my  preaen- 
timenta  deceive  me  ?  of  course  there 
was  a  note — ^after  all,  where  was 
the  harm.  Captain  Lovell  had  most 
nolitely  sent  me  all  theae  worsteds 
for  a  cuahion  I  had  once  talked 
about  working,  and  very  naturally 
had  encloaed  a  note  to  aav  ao,  and 
nothing  to  my  mind  could  be  kinder 
or  more  welcome  than  the  oontenta. 
I  am  not  going  to  aay  what  they 
are,  of  course;  though  for  that 
matter  I  eaaily  could,  ainoe  1  have 
got  the  note  by  me  at  thia  moment, 
and  have  read  it  over  te-day  beaidea, 
more  than  once.  Afler  all,  there  ia 
nothing  like  a  letter.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  first  letter  re* 
ceived  in  one's  childiah  daya,  written 
in  a  fair  round  text  for  childiah 
eves,  or  perhapa  even  printed  by 
fne  kind  and  paina taking  corre- 
spondent for  the  little  dunce  of  a 
recipient.  Who  has  not  slept  with 
such  a  letter  carefully  hoarded  away 
imder  the  pillow,  that  mornings 
first  light  might  give  positive  as- 
surance of  the  actual  existence  of 
our  treasure.  JS^or  is  the  little 
urchin  the  only  glad  supporter  of 
our  admirable  postal  institutions. 
Manly  eyes  moisten  with  tears  of 
joy  Qter  those  fkint  delicate  lines 
traced  by  her  hand  whose  gentle 
influence  has  found  the  one  sofl 
place  in  that  firm  unflinching  cha- 
racter. Woman  hides  away  m  her 
boaom  close  to  her  loving  heart,  the 


precious  scrap  which  assures  her, 
visibly,  tangioly,  unerringly,  that 
he  is  ners  and  hers  alone.  Words 
may  deceive,  scenes  of  bliss  pass 
away  like  a  dream.  Though  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  it  requires  an 
effort  te  disentangle  the  r^ities  of 
memory  from  the  illusions  of  imagi« 
nation ;  but  a  letter  ia  proof  positive, 
there  it  is  in  black  ana  white.  You 
may  read  it  again  and  again,  you 
may  kiss  it  as  often  as  you  please, 
you  may  prize  it,  and  study  it,  and 
pore  over  it,  and  find  a  new  meaning 
m  every  fresh  peruaal,  a  hidden 
interpretation  for  every  magic  word, 
nothmg  can  unsay  it,  notninfl^  can 
deprive  ^ou  of  it,  only  don't  forget 
to  lock  it  up  carefully,  and  mind 
you  don't  go  leaving  about  your 
keya. 

I  had  hardl  y  read  my  note  over 
a  aecond  time,  oefore  Couain  Amelia 
bounced  into  the  room  without 
knocking.  I  ahould  have  locked 
the  door  had  I  known  ahe  was 
coming,  as  it  waa  I  had  only  time  to 
pop  the  note  into  my  dreaa  (the  aeal 
made  a  great  acrateh  just  below  my 
neck,)  before  ahe  waa  upon  me,  and 
throwing  heraelf  into  my  arma  with 
a  moat  unuaual  acceaa  of  affection, 
exclaimed—- 

'  Give  me  joy  Kate — give  me  joy 
<^he'a  gone  to  mamma — ^he'a  in  the 
drawing-room  with  her  now—- oh! 
Kate.  wbatahallldoP' 

'My  dear  Amelia,'  I  exclaimed, 
aa  the  delightfbl  thought  flashed 
acroaa  me,  that  after  all  Sie  Squire's 
visit  might  have  been  for  my  couain, 
though  1  must  say  I  wondered  at 
his  taste, '  am  I  to  congratulate  you 
on  being  Mrs.  Haycock  P  I  do, 
indeed,  from  my  heart.  I  am  sure 
he  is  an  excellent,  amiable  man,  and 
will  make  you  a  capital  husband.* 

'  That  he  will,'  exclaimed  Cousin 
Amelia, '  and  such  a  nice  place  and 
gardens,  and  a  very  good  fortune 
too;  upon  my  word,  Aate,  I  begin  to 
think  I'm  a  lucky  girl,  though  to  bo 
sure  with  my  advantages  I  might 
expect  to  make  a  good  match.  He's 
not  so  old  Kate,  after  all ;  at  least 
not  so  old  as  he  looks,  and  he's  veij 
good-tempered  1  know,  because  his 
servants  say  so.  1  shall  alter  that 
tumble-down  house  of  his,  and  new 
furnish  the  drawing-room.  Of  course 
he'll  take  me  to  London  for  two  or 
three  months  every  year  in  the  sea* 
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son.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  about 
Mr.  Johnson,  not  that  I  eyer  eared 
for  him,  and  of  course  a  poor  curate 
lUce  that,  one  couldn't  think  of  it. 
Bo  yon  know  Kate  I  thought  his 
manner  was  very  odd  the  other  day 
when  he  dined  nere,  though  he  sat 
next  yout  he  kept  looking  at  me,  and 
I  remarked  once  that  he  coloured  up, 
oh  I  so  red ;  poor  fellow,  I  see  it  all 
now.  Kate,  you  shall  be  one  of  my 
bridesmaids— perhaps  it  will  lie 
ffowr  turn  to  be  a  bnde  some  of  these 
days,  who  knows  F' 

Just  then  Grertrude  tapped  at  the 
door. 

*  Miss  Coventry,  if/you  please,  her 
ladyship  wishes  to  see  you  in  the 
drawing-room.' 

My  cousin's  face  fell  several 
inches. 

'Some  mistake,  Gertrude,'  she 
exclaimed;  'it's  me,  isn't  it,  that 
mamma  wants  P' 

*  Her  ladyshin  bid  me  teU  Miss 
Kate  she  wishea  to  see  her  imme^ 
diaUly,'  was  my  maid's  reply,  so  I 
tripped  down  stairs  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  crossed  the  hall  just  in 
time  to  see  Squire  Haycock  riding 
leisurely  away  from  the  honse, 
(though  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  a 
hard  frost,  the  first  of  the  season,) 
and  looking  up  at  the  window,  doubt- 
less in  hopes  of  an  encoura^g  ware 
from  the  white  handkerchief  of  his 
fiancee  presimiptiye. 

Short  as  was  the  interval  between 
my  own  door  and  that  of  the  draw* 
ing-room,  I  had  time  to  run  over  in 
my  mind  the  whole  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  flattering  pro« 
posal  which  I  was  now  convinced 
nad  been  made  on  my  behalf.  If  I 
became  Mrs.  Haycock,  and  I  saw 
clearly  that  I  haa  not  mistaken  the 
Squire's  meaning  on  our  return  from 
hunting,  I  should  be  at  the  head  of 
a  hanoBome  establishment,  should 
have  a  ^ood-tempered,  easy-going, 

Sleasant  Dusband  who  would  let  me 
o  just  what  I  liked,  and  hunt  to 
my  heart's  content,  should  live  in 
the  country,  and  look  after  the  poor, 
and  feed  nens  and  chickens,  and 
sink  down  comfortably  into  a  eon- 
tented  old  age.  I  need  not  separate 
from  Aunt  Deborah,  who  would 
never  be  able  to  do  without  me,  and 
I  might,  I  am  sure,  turn  the  Squire 
with  the  greatest  ease,  round  my 
Utile  finger,  but  then  there  certainly 


were  great  obj ections.    I  could  have 

§ot  over  the  colour  of  his  hair, 
liou^h  a  red  head  opposite  me  every 
mormng,  would  unaoubtedly  be  a 
trial,  but  the  freckles!  No,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  do  my  duty  as  a 
wife  by  a  man  so  dreadfully  freckled. 
I'm  certain  I  couldn't  love  him,  and 
if  I  didn't  love  him  I  oughtn't  to 
marry  him,  and  I  thou^^  of  the  sad, 
sad  tale  of  Lucy  Lady  Horsin^ham, 
whose  ghost  was  now  in  the  nightly 
habit  of  haunting  Dangerfield  Hall. 
The  struggles  that  poor  thing  must 
have  ffone  through,  the  leaden  hours 
of  dull  torpid  misery,  the  agonizing 
moments  of  acute  remorse,  the  per- 
petual spirit-wearing  conflict  be- 
tween duty  and  inclination,  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  former, 
and  the  haunting  face  of  Cousin 
Edward  oontinuauy  rising  on  that 
heated  imagination,  pleading,  re- 
proaching, sueing  till  she  lovml  him 
if  possibly  more  madly  in  his  absence 
than  when  he  was  by  her  side.  I 
too,  was  bennning  to  have  a '  Cousin 
Edward'  of  my  own,  Frank  Lovell'a 
image  was  far  too  often  present  in 
my  mind.  I  did  not  choose  to  con- 
fess to  myself,  how  much  I  liked 
him,  but  the  more  I  reflected  on  Mr. 
Haycock's  ||)roposal,  the  more  I  felt 
how  impossible  it  would  be  never  to 
think  of  Frank  any  more. 

'  No !'  I  said  inwardly  with  my 
hand  on  the  drawing-room  door, '  I 
will  not  give  him  up.  I  have  his  note 
even  now  in  my  bosom,  he  cares  for 
me  at  any  rate.  I  am  happier  to-dar 
than  I  have  been  for  months,  and  1 
will  not  go  and  destroy  it  all  with 
my  own  hand.'  I  opened  the  door 
and  found  myself  in  the  formidable 
presence  of  Aunt  Horsingham. 

Her  ladyship  looked  colder  and 
more  reserved,  if  possible,  than  ever. 
She  motioned  me  stiflly  to  take  a 
chair,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the 
subject  in  her  (fry  measured  tones. 

'  ^fore  I  congratulate  you,  Kate,' 
she  began,  'on  such  an  unlooked  for 
piece  of  good-fortune,  as  has  just 
come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  bound 
to  confess,  much  to  my  astonish- 
ment— ' 

*  Thank  you,  aunt, '  I  put  in ; '  that's 
complimentary  at  any  rate.' 

'I  should  wish  to  sa^  a  few  words' 
proceeded  my  aunt,  without  heeding 
the  interruption, '  on  the  duties  whion 
will  now  dev(dye  upon  you,  and  the 
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line  of  oonduct  whkh  I  should  adyue 
you  to  pursue  in  your  new  sphere ; 
these  noydenish  manners,  these 
ridiculous  expeditions,  these  scam- 
pers aU  over  the  country,  must  be 
renounced  forthwith.  Unbecoming 
as  they  are  in  a  young  unmarriea 
female,  a  much  stricter  sense  of 
decorum,  a  yastly  different  repose 
and  reserre  of  manner,  are  absolutely 
essential  in  a  wife,  and  it  is  as  K^oife 
Kate,  that  I  am  now  addressing  you.' 

'A  wife,  aunt,'  lexdaimed, '  wnoee» 
I  should  like  to  know  V 

'This  is  an  ill-chosen  time  for 
jesting,  Kate,'  said  my  aunt  with  a 
frown ;  '  I  cannot  congratulate  ^ou 
on  your  good  taste  in  turning  so  im- 

Sirtant  a  subject  into  ridicule.  Mr. 
aycock  has  proposed  to  you,  you 
have  accepted  hmi.  Whilst  poor 
Deborah  is  so  ill,  I  am  your  natural 
gusj^ian,  and  he  has  with  great 
proj^ety  requested  my  consent, 
a)t]M>ugh  in  the  agitation  very  natu- 
nl  to  a  man  so  circumstanced,' 
added  my  aunt,  smotheriDg  a  smile, 
'it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
made  out  exactly  what  he  meant.' 

'  He  never  proposed  to  me,  I  never 
accepted  him,'  1  broke  in,  breath- 
less with  agitation,  '  I  never  will  be 
his  wife,  aunt,  you  had  no  ri^ht  to 
tell  him  so.  Write  to  him  imme- 
diately, send  a  man  off  on  horse- 
back to  overtake  him — I'll  put  my 
bonnet  on  this  instant,  ana  walk 
erery  mile  of  the  way  myself.  He's 
a  true-hearted  gentleman,  and  I 
wont  hare  him  made  a  fool  of.'  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  I 
looked  Aunt  Horsingham  full  in  the 
face;  she  was  ouite  cowed  by  my 
Tehemence.  I  felt  I  was  mistress 
now,  while  the  excitement  lasted, 
and  she  gave  in  ;  she  even  wrote  a 
note  to  the  Sauire  at  my  dictation, 
she  dispatched  it  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, she  did  everything  I  told 
her,  and  never  so  much  as  ventured 
on  remonstrance  or  reproach,  but 
she  will  never  forgive  me  to  her 
dying  hour.  There  is  no  victory 
so  complete  as  that  which  one  obtains 
over  a  person  who  is  always  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  fear  and  obedi- 
ence. Aunt  Horsingham  rules  her 
household  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  nobody 
ever  ventures  to  disagree  with  her, 
or  so  much  as  to  hint  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  those  which  she  is  known 
to  hold.    Such  a  person  is  so  asto- 


nished at  resistance  as  to  be'  inca- 
pable of  quelling  it ;  the  very  hardi- 
hood of  the  rebellion  ensures  its 
success.  When  I  walked  out  of  the 
drawing-room  to-day,  I  felt  that  for 
once  I  had  obtained  the  victoir  in  a 
contest  with  my  aunt;  that  in  future 
I  should  no  longer  be  the  *wild 
troublesome  Kate,'  the  'black  sheep ' 
of  the  familjr,  the  scapegoat  on 
whom  were  laid  the  faults  and  mis- 
demeanours of  all,  but  the  master* 
spirit,  the  bold  resolute  woman, 
whose  value  others  were  able  to 
appreciate,  and  who  was  ready  and 
willing  to  assert  her  own  indepen* 
dence.  In  the  meantime  poor  Aunt 
Deborah  had  to  be  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  Cousin  Amelia 
to  be  undeceived  in  her  groundless 
expectations.  That  the  latter  would 
never  forgive  me,  I  was  well  enough 
acquaint^  with  my  own  sex  to  be 
assured,  but  the  task  required  to  be 
done  notwithstanding.  Flushed 
with  my  triumph*  with,  heightened 
colour  and  flashing  eyes,  I  stalked 
off  towards  my  <£amber,  and  met 
Cousin  John  in  the  hall. 

'  Good  heavens,  Kate,  what  is  the 
matter?  what  has  happened?'  ex- 
claimed John»  in  obvious  pertur« 
bation. 

'  A  piece  <^  news  I*  was  my  reply, 
'  a  conquest,  John !  What  do  you 
think  P  Mr.  Hayoock  has  just  lieea 
here,  madpropoeed  for  me  f' 

He  flusned  up  all  over  his  face  and 
temples,  and  then  turned  deadly 
pale,  even  his  lips  were  quite  white 
and  wide  apart ;  how  they  quivered 
as  he  tried  to  speak  unooncemedly, 
and  after  all  he  got  out  nothing  but, 
'  Well.  Kate.' 

'  And  I  have  refused  him,  John/ 
I  said.  Quietly,  but  in  a  tone  that 
showed  nim  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it. 

'  God  bless  you,  Kate,'  was  all  he 
replied,  and  turned  away  muttering 
something  about  'wet  things'  ana 
'his  dressing  room,'  but  ne  was 
going  to  the  wrong  door,  and  had  to 
turn  Dack,  though  he  took  care  not 
to  let  me  see  his  face  again. 

I  can't  make  John  out.  At  dinner 
he  was  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap« 

fened ;  but  at  all  events  I'm  glad 
've  refused  Bir.  Haycock,  so  I  shall 
read  Frank's  note  over  onoe  more, 
and  then  go  to  bed. 
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I  need  quote  no  more  from  my 
diary,  as  the  next  few  days  offered 
no  incident  worthy  of  recordinff ,  to 
break  the  monotony  of  our  life  at 
Dan^erfield  HaU.  Drearier  than 
erer  it  was,  and  more  especially  to 
Me,  for  I  felt  that,  although  unde- 
clared, there  was  '  war  to  me  knife' 
between  myself,  my  aunt,  and 
cousin.  The  latter  scarcely  spoke 
to  me  at  all,  and  ntT  aunt,  wnose 
defeat  was  rankling  bitterly  in  her 
heart,  merely  took  such  suUen  no- 
tice of  me  as  was  absolutely  ne« 
cessitated  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  the  usages  of  society.  Poor 
Aunt  Deborah  required  to  be  kept 
rerr  quiet,  and  free  from  all  worries 
and  annoyances.  'The  more  she 
slept,'  the  doctor  said, '  the  sooner 
she  would  get  well  enough  to  move 
to  London  for  further  adrice,'  so  I 
had  not  even  her  to  talk  to— 
there  was  no  hunting — the  frost  got 
harder  and  harder— that  obstinate 
weathercock  over  the  stables  kept 
Teering  from  north  to  north-nortn- 
east — ^tne  grooms  went  to  exercise 
wrapped  up  in  great  ooats  and 
shawl-handkerdiiim,  and  stayed  out 
as  short  a  time  as  was  compatible 
with  the  mildest  stable  discipline: 
there  could  be  no  change  of  the 
moon  for  a  week,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  I  should  have  but  little  use  for 
Brilliant  and  White  Stockings  before 
our  return  to  town.  Oh !  Uie  hope- 
lessness of  a  real  bitter  black  frost 
coming  on  early  in  the  season,  es- 
pecialfy  when  you  are  not  at  j^our 
own  home  and  your  time  is  limited; 
to  eet  up  morning  after  morning 
with  the  taint  hope  that  the  change 
may  hare  come  at  last ;  to  see  the 
dry  slates,  and  the  dear  horiaon, 
and  the  iron-bound  earth,  and  to 
ascertain  in  your  own  proper  person 
that  the  water  gets  colder  and 
colder  every  day.  Tou  pusxle 
over  the  almanack  till  your  eyes 
ache,  and  study  the  thermometer 
till  you  get  a  crick  in  Tour  neck. 
You  watch  the  smoke  from  every 
ftimhouse  and  cottage  within  your 
ken,  and  still,  after  curling  high  up 
into  the  pure  rarefied  atmosphere,  it 
floats  hopelessly  away  to  the  south- 
ward, and  corroborates  the  odious 
dog-vane  that  you  fondly  imagined 
might  have  got  stuck  in  its  northerly 


direction.  You  walk  out  and  ask 
every  labourer  you  meet  whether 
he  '  does  not  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  change.'  The  man  looks  up 
from  his  work,  wonders  at  your  so- 
licitude, opines  'the  gentry  folks 
have  queer  ways,'  but  answers 
honestly  enough  according  to  his 
convictions  in  Oie  negative,  perha^ 
giving  some  local  reason  for  his 
opinion,  which,  if  an  old  man,  he 
will  tell  you  he  has  never  known  to 
fail.  Lastly,  you  quarrel  with  every 
one  of  your  non-hunting  friends, 
whose  unfeeling  observations  on 
'fine  seasonable  weather,'  and 
'  healthy  bracing  firosts,'  you  feel  to 
be  brutal  in  the  extreme.  How  I 
hated  that  frost  at  Dangerfield! 
my  only  chance  of  meeting  with 
Frank  Lovell  was  out  huntinij^. 
I  had  written  him  an  answer  to  his 
note  (I  have  often  heard  Aunt  Hor- 
singham  say  that  nothing  is  so  inex- 
cusable as  not  to  answer  a  letter), 
and  I  had  no  possible  means  of  de- 
livering it.  r  could  not  put  it  in 
the  bag,  for  my  aunt  keeps  the  key. 
I  did  not  like  to  entrust  it  to  any  of 
the  servants,  and  my  own  maid  is 
the  last  person  in  whose  power  I 
should  choose  to  place  myself;  I 
did  once  think  or  asking  Cousin 
John  to  give  it  to  Frank,  and 
throwing  myself  on  kind  good 
John's  generosity,  and  confessing 
everything  to  him,  and  asking  for  his 
advice,  but  somehow  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  it ;  if  he  had  been 
my  brother  nothing  would  have 
been  easier,  but  John  is  only  a 
cousin,  and  one  or  two  little  things 
of  late  had  made  me  suspect  that  he 
liked  me  even  better  tnan  cousins 

fenerslly  do ;  so  altogether  I  thought 
would  leave  it  alone, — ^besic&s, 
John  was  gomg  off  to  shoot 
pheasants  in  Wales.  The  third 
morning  of  the  frost  he  came  down 
to  breakfast  in  a  most  unusual  suit 
of  wondrous  apparel,  that  I  knew 
meant  a  move  in  some  direction,  and 
I  attacked  him  accordingly. 

'  Is  that  killing  '  get-up'  entirely 
for  our  benefit,  John  P'  I  asked, '  or 
are  you  bound  on  some  expedition 
that  requires  more  fascinations  than 
common. 

John  coloured — ^he  has  taken  to 
blushing  lately — '  I'm  going  down 
into  Wales  for  a  few  days'  shooting, 
Xate,*  was  his  reply.    '1  shall  come 
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back  again  when  the  frost  breaks 
np,  if  Lady  Horsingham  will  be 
TOod  enongn  to  receive  me.'  Aunt 
Horsingham  is  always  yery  ciyil  to 
John,  and  so  is  Cousin  Amelia. 
People  generallj  are  to  young 
bachelors.  I  wonder  why  men 
eyer  marry,  they  are  so  much  more 
in  request  without  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

'  Always  happy  to  see  you,'  said 
Aunt  Horsingham,  with  an  empliasis 
on  the  pronoun.  '  "By  the  way,  what 
is  your  address  in  Wales,  that  I  may 
forward  your  letters  P' 

John  looked  rather  guilty  as  he 
handed  an  envelope  to  my  aunt,  and 
begged  her  to  copy  it  exactly.  '  I 
can't  pronounce  the  name  of  my 
friend  Lloyd's  place,'  he  said, '  but 
you'll  find  it  written  there  in  seven 
consonants  and  one  vowel.' 

*  Uoyd,'  said  I, — *  Lloyd !  wasn't 
there  a  pretty  Miss  Lloyd  you  used 
to  dance  with  last  season  in  London? 
John,  John! — I've  found  you  out 
at  last ;  now  I  can  account  for  the 
splendour  of  your  attire — now  I  can 
see  why  you  post  off  to  Wales  in 
such  a  hurry,  leaving  your  horses, 
and  your  hunting,  and  your  cousin, 
sir,  for  the  beaux  yeux  of  Miss 
Fanny  —  isn't  that  her  name  P 
Well,  John,  I  give  you  joy  ;  she  is 
a  pretty  girl,  even  m  London,  and 
Aunt  Deborah  says  she's  a  fortune.' 

John  looked  so  distressed,  I 
didn't  like  to  pursue  the  subject.  I 
couldn't  think  what  had  come  over 
him — he  never  spoke  another  wor^ 
to  me  till  ho  jumped  into  his  dog- 
cart to  be  on,  and  then  he  only 
muttered  'Good-bye,  Kate,'  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  but  he  wrung  my 
hand  very  hard,  and  I  even  thought 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  !  He 
is  a  good  fellow,  John ;  I  was  sorry 
to  think  I  mi^ht  have  said  any- 
thing to  hurt  his  feelings. 

After  he  wen  tan*  ay  it  was  drearier 
than  ever.  What  could  I  do  but 
think  of  Frank  Lovell,  and  wonder 
when  I  should  see  him  again  P 
Wliere  could  he  be  P  perhaps  gone 
back  to  London ;  perhaps  at  the  inn 
at  Muddlebury.  I  could  see  the 
smoke  of  the  town  from  the  break- 
fast-room windows,  and  used  to 
watch  it  with  a  painful  interest. 
Ever}'  time  a  servant  came  into  the 
room,  I  thought  something  im- 
possible was  going  to  happen.    If  a 
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carriage  drove  up  to  the  house— if  a 
horse's  tramp  was  heard  in  the  ap- 
proach— if  the  door-beU  rung,  I 
iancied  it  must  be  Captain  Lovell 
coming  to  call — ^perhaps  to  explain 
everything — ^possibly  to  request  an 
interview  with  my  aunt,  such  as 
Squire  Haycock  had  undergone, 
'  but,'  as  I  said  to  myself  with  a 
beating  heart, '  to  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.'  If  the  dweUing  solely 
on  one  idea  be  a  species  of  madness, 
then  was  I  unaoubtedly  mad— 
nothing  was  so  wild  and  extravagant 
as  to  appear  impossible  to  my  heated 
fancy.  I  was  always  expecting, 
and  always  disappointed. 

The  fourth  morning  I  got  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Lumley,  which  did  not 
add  much  to  my  composure  or  com- 
fort.  Why  is  it  ladies  have  such  a 
knack  of  making  each  other  miser- 
able equally  by  letter  as  by  word  of 
mouth  P  I  give  the  epistle  of  Mrs. 
Lumley  verbatim,  omitting  only  the 
dashes  and  notes  of  nSmiration 
with  which  it  was  studded  :— 

•  My  dearest  dear  Kate, — 

'Here  we  are,  settled  com- 
fortably at  Brighton,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  my  ^r  dear  huBband. 
whom  you  have  never  seen,  but  who 
knows  you  well  by  name,  and  having 
everything,  even  the  weather  all  we 
can  wish.  The  only  drawback  to 
me  is  the  loss  of  your  charming  so- 
ciety, and  the  absence  of  your  dear 
merry  face.  I  am  leading  a  highly 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy^  life,  and 
have  not  done  the  least  bit  of  mis- 
chief since  I  came  here,  except 
making  the  dean's  wife  jealous, 
which  I  can  hardly  call  a  crime, 
us  she  is  a  vulgar  little  woman  with 
a  red  nose  anda  yellow  bonnet — the 
dean  is  a  fat,  good-natured  man,  and 
calls  hereneany  every  day.  His  wife 
abuses  me  in  all  societies,  and  tries 
to  pass  me  in  the  street  without 
speaking.  You  know  how  I  always 
return  good  for  evil,  so  I  go  up  and 
shako  lumds  with  her,  and  ask  after 
her  dear  children,  and  patronize  her 
till  I  make  her  so  angry  she  don't 
know  which  way  to  look — it's  rather 
good  fun  in  such  a  slow  place  as 
tliis.  My  time  is  fully  occupied 
nursing  *mj  old  man,  who  was 
ver)'  iU  beiore  we  came  here,  and 
can  only  go  out  in  a  pony-carriage 
for  an  nour  or  two  at  a  time ;  so  I 
have  brought  the  ponies  down,  and 
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drive  him  myself.  The  only  chance 
the  brown  mare  has  of  a  gallop  is  in 
the  mornings,  though  next  week  I 
mean  to  mive  a  day  with  the 
harriers ;  indeed,  they  have  appointed 
them  at  a  good  place  on  purpose  for 
me.  I  inspected  the  regiment  of 
Dragoons  quartered  here,  yesterday 
morning ;  they  were  at  exercise  on 
the  downs,  and  as  the  Gitana  (mv 
brown  mare)  always  behaves  well 
with  troops,  which  my  enemies 
would  affirm'  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  her  mistress,  I  am  able  to 
reportu^n  their  general  appearance 
and  efficiency.  Such  a  set  of '  gegs,* 
my  dear,  I  never  saw  in  my  lite  \ 
large  underbred  horses,  and  not  a 
good-looking  man  amongst  them. 
The  officers  are,  if  possible,  more 
hideous  than  the  privates,  and  they 
never  give  balls  or  theatricals,  or 
anything,  so  we  need  waste  no  more 
words  upon  them.  I  am  improving 
my  mind,  though,  vastly,  picking  up 
shells  for  some  little  cousins,  and 
perfecting  my  education  besides  by 
learning  to  swim.  I  wish  you  were 
here — ^what  fun  we  woidd  have  en- 
acting the  part  of  mermaids !  though 
I  fear  the  cold  will  now  put  a  stop 
to  my  aquatic  exploits.  The  other 
morning  I  swam  nearly  two  hundred 
yards  on  a  stretch,  and  the  tide 
naving  taken  me  out  of  my  reckon- 
ing, I  brought  up,  as  the  sailors 
say,  opposite  the  gentlemen's  bath- 
ing-machines. What  could  I  doP 
It  was  as  impossible  to  walk  along 
the  beach  as  to  fight  back  against 
the  current.  Presence  of  mind, 
Kate,  is  the  salient  point  of  the 
heroic  character ;  the  door  of  a  ma- 
chine was  open,  and  I  popped  in. 
My  dear,  there  were  all  his  clothes, 
his  hair-brush,  his  button-hook,  his 
wig,  and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  an 
instrument  for  curling  his  whiskers! 
I  put  everything  on  except  the  wig, 
crowned  myself  with  his  broaa- 
brimmed  white  hat,  felt  in  his 
pockets,  which  were  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  and,  to  my  credit  be  it  said, 
only  selected  one  shilling,  with 
which  I  paid  the  bathing-man,  and 
walked  off  undiscovered  to  my  own 
machine.  The  £it  old  she-triton 
langhed  till  she  cried.  I  dressed  in 
my  proper  costume  leisurely  enough* 
and  was  amused  to  hear  afterwards 
of  the  luckless  plight  in  which  a 
stout  gentleman  nad  found  himself 


by  the  temporary  loss  of  all  his 
apparel,  whilst  he  was  disporting  in 
'the  briny.'  Other  adventures  I 
have  had  none ;  and  the  contrast  is^ 
as  you  may  believe,  somewhat  strik* 
ing  after  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  London  season,  always  to 
my  mind  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
year.  I  was  so  sorry  you  left  town 
when  you  did;  we  had  such  a 
number  of  charming  little  dinners 
and  expeditions  in  our  own  set. 
Dear  Frank  Lovell  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  us  all.  I  never  knew  him 
in  such  spirits — quite  like  a  boy  out 
of  school ;  and  there  were  few  days 
that  we  did  not  meet  either  at 
Greenwich  or  Bichmond,  or  Wind* 
Bor  or  Vauxhall;  and  of  course 
wherever  he  went  there  was  Lady 
Sci^egrace.  I  must  say,  that  al- 
though I  think  nobody  can  accuse 
me  of  being  a  prude,  the  way  she 
goes  on  with  frank  is  rather  too 
brazen-faced  even  for  her:  taking 
him  everywhere  in  her  carriage ; 
setting  him  down  at  his  club  mer 
the  opera ;  walking  with  him  in 
Kensington  Gardens;  his  cab  always 
at  the  door,  and  her  ladyship  '  not 
at  home'  even  to  me.  To  be  sure, 
he  is  almost  as  bad,  if  it  is  true,  aa 
everybody  ssa's  it  is,  that  he  is  to 
marry  Miss  Molasses. 

'  Poor  Frank  I  he  must  get  hold 
of  somebody  .'with  money,  or  he  will 
soon  be  in  tne  Bench.  He  is  rather 
a  friend  of  yours,  my  dear,  so  I 
ought  not  to  abuse  him ;  but  he  is 
very  wild,  and  though  extremely 
agreeable,  I  am  afraid  utterly  un- 
principled. I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  he  cares  one  snap  of  his 
fingers  for  Lady  Scapegrace,  or 
Miss  Molasses  either,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  I  meant  to  have  written 
you  a  long  Letter,  but  my  stupid 
servants  have  let  the  Dean  in,  and 
I  hear  his  cough  at  this  moment  on 
the  stairs — he  is  sadly  out  of  wind 
before  he  reaches  the  first  landing. 
I  think  even  my  poor  'old  man' 
would  beat  him,  at  even  weights, 
a  hundred  yards  along  the  beach. 
As  I  shall  not  get  rid  of  him  under 
an  hour,  and  the  post  will  by  that 
time  be  gone  out,  I  must  wisn  yoa 
goodbye. — ^Ever  my  dearest  Kate*! 
most  afiectionate,  'M.  L.' 

I  threw  the  letter  on  the  floor 
and  stamped  upon  it  with  my  feet. 
And  was  this  the  end  of  all  r    To 
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h&ye  brooded  and  pined,  and  made 
myself  miserable,  and  well-nigh 
broke  my  heart,  day  by  day,  for  a 
man  that  was  to  prove  so  utterly 
imworthy  as  this.  To  hare  been 
thrown  orer  for  a  Lady  Scapegrace  i 
or,  worse  still,  to  hare  allowed,  eren 
to  myself,  that  I  cared  for  one  who 
was  ready  and  willing  to  be  sold  to 
Ji  Miss  Molasses. 

'  Too  degrading !'  I  thought;  '  no, 
1*11  never  care  for  him  again,  the 
-dream  is  over;  what  a  fool  I've 
been !  and  yet — why  did  he  send  his 
horses  down  to  Muddlebury  P  Why 
did  he  serenade  me  that  night  from 
the  park?  Why  is  he  not  now 
with  his  dear  Lady  Scapegrace  at 
Scamperley,  where,  I  see  by  the 
Morning  Post,  Sir  Gny  is  *  enter- 
taining a  party  of  fashionables 
during  the  frost  r  No ;  I  will  not 
give  mm  up  quite,  yet.* 

On  reading  her  letter  over  again, 
irhich  I  did  many  times  during  the 
day,  I  found  a  ray  of  comfort  in 
my  voluble  correspondent's  own 
opinion  that  Frank  did  not  him- 
self  care  a  pin  for  either  of  the 
ladies,  to  both  of  whom  the  world 
gave  him  so  unhesitatingly.  Well, 
that  was  something,  at  any  rate. 
As  for  his  wildness,  and  his  debts, 
and  his  recklessness,  and  many 
^capades,  I  liked  him  none  the 
worse  for  these — what  woman  ever 
did  P  I  thought  it  all  over  during 
the  whole  diiy,  and  by  the  time 
that  I  openea  my  winaow  for  my 
usual  looK  out  into  the  night  before 
going  to  bed,  I  am  afraid  I  felt 
more  inclined  than  ever  to  forgive 
him  all  that  had  gone  before,  and 
more  determined  to  find  some 
means  of  forwarding  him  the  answer 
I  had  written  to  his  note,  and  which 
I  had  been  so  many  times  on  the 
point  of  burning  during  the  day. 

What  a  bitter  cold  night  it  was ! — 
yet  the  keen  north  wind  felt  pleasant 
and  refreshing  on  my  fevered  fore- 
head. There  nad  been  a  sprinkling 
of  snow,  too,  since  sunset,  and  the 
open  surface  of  the  park  was  com- 

Juetely  whitened  over — how  cheer- 
ess  and  desolate  it  looked!  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  stay  very  long 
at  the  window,  it  reminded  me  too 
much  of  the  pleasant  evenings  one 
short  week  ago.  I  felt  weary  and 
desponding  and  drowsy  with  uncer- 
tainty and  unhappiness,  so  I  was 


in  the  act  of  shutting  down  the 
window,  when  I  saw  a  dark  figure 
moving  rapidly  across  the  snow  in 
the  direction  of  the  houae.  Not  for 
an  instant  did  I  mistake  it  for  a  deer, 
or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  poacher,  or 
a  housebreaker.  From  the  moment 
I  set  eyes  on  it,  something  told  me 
it  must  be  Frank  Lovell;  and  though 
I  shrunk  back  that  he  might  not 
see  me,  I  watched  him  wi<£  pain- 
ful anxiety  and  a  beating  heart. 
He  seemed  to  know  his  way  quite 
well :  he  came  straight  to  the  moat» 
felt  his  way  cautiously  for  a  step  or 
two,  and  finding  the  ice  would  bear 
him,  crossed  at  once,  and  took  up  a 
position  under  my  window,  not 
twentj  feet  from  where  I  was 
standing. 

He  must  have  seen  my  shadow 
across  the  candle-light,  for  he  whis« 
pered  my  name. 

*  Miss  Ck)ventry,  Kate !  only  one 
word.* 

What  could  I  doP  poorfeUow! 
He  had  walked  all  that  distance  in 
the  cold  and  the  snow  only  for  one 
word— and  this  was  the  man  I  had 
been  doubting  and  misjudging  all 
day.  Why,  of  course,  though  I 
know  it  was  very  wrong  and  very 
improper  and  all  that,  of  course  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  listened  to  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  carried  on  a  long 
conversation,  the  effect  of  which 
was  somewhat  ludicrous,  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  distance  between  the 
parties,  question  and  answer  re- 
quiring to  be  shouted,  as  it  were, 
in  a  whisper.  The  night,  too,  was 
clouding  over,  more  snow  was 
falling,  and  it  was  getting  so  dark 
I  could  not  see  Frank,  even  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  much 
more  between  my  bed-room  win« 
dow  and  the  ground. 

'  Did  you  get  mj  note  P'  said  he, 
with  sundry  complimentary  expres* 
sions. 

'Here's  the  answer,'  was  my 
practical  reply,  as  I  dropped  my 
own  missive  into  the  darkness. 

I  know  he  caught  it,  because—* 
because — I  heard  him  Jkiss  it.  At 
that  moment  I  was  aware  of  a  step 
in  the  passsge,  a  hand  on  my  door ; 
down  went  my  window  in  a  twink- 
ling,  out  went  my 'candles— the  wick 
of  the  second  one  would  keep  glim* 
mering  like  a  light  hr  off  at  aea— • 
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and  in  came  Annt  Honingham, 
elad  in  flannel  attire,  with  a  won- 
drous head-dress,  the  like  of  which 
I  have  never  beheld  before  or  since, 
just  as  I  popped  into  bed,  and 
Duried  myself  beneath  the  clothes 
as  if  I  had  been  asleep  for 
hours. 

'  YThere  can  it  be,  Kate  P'  said  my 
aunt ;  '  I  have  been  in  every  room 
along  the  passage  to  find  out  where 
the  light  comes  from.  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly from  my  own  room,  stream- 
ing across  the  moat ;  there  might 
be  thieves  in  the  house,'  added  mv 
aunt,  looking  valiant  even  in  flannel, 
'or  some  of  the  men-servants  ca- 
rousing, but  I  have  been  in  everv 
room  on  the  ground  floor  myself ; 
and  then  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  be  sitting  up  reading. 

'  Beading,  aunt ;  oh  dear,  no !  I 
assure  you  I  wasn't  reading,'  I  an- 
swered, every  nerve  racked  with  bus- 
penselest  Frank  should  get  impHtient, 
and  wonder  what  had  become  of  me 
— perhaps  throw  a  snowball  up  at 
the  window  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion. 

;  What  o'clock  is  it  P'  I  added, 
with  a  feiffued  yawn ;  '  I  think  I 
must  have  oeen  asleep  for  hours.' 

As  if  to  punish  me  for  this  gra- 
tuitous perversion  of  the  truth,  the 
words  were  hardly  out  of  m v  mouth 
when  I  heard  a  loud  crack  on  the 
ioe,  and  a  splash  as  of  the  sudden 
immersion  of  some  daring  adven- 
turer ;  then  all  was  still — the  snow- 
flakes  fell  sofUy  against  the  window- 
panes.  My  aunt,  shading  her 
candle  with  her  long  hand,  talked 
drowsily  on,  and  finally  persisted  in 
my  coming  to  sleep  with  her  in  her 
own  room,  as  she  said  I  was  '  the 
only  person  in  the  house  that  had 
the  nerves  of  a  hen.'  I  would  have 
given  all  I  was  worth  in  the  world 
to  have  one  more  look  out  of  the 
open  window,  though  even  then  it 
might  be  too  late.  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  walked  barefoot  in  the 
Know  all  the  ti  ay  to  Muddlebury, 
only  to  know  he  was  safe  back  at 
the  inn.  For  a  moment  I  thought 
of  confessing  everything  and  alarm- 
ing the  house,  but  1  had  not  courage, 
80  I  followed  my  aunt  to  her  room, 
and  lay  awoke  that  livelong  night 
in  such  a  state  of  agony  and  sus- 
pense as  I  hope  I  may  never  have 
to  endure  again. 


Chaptib  XV. 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that  I 
took  an  earhr  walk  next  morning 
before  breakfast.  No  sooner  had  I 
made  my  escape  from  Aunt  Hor- 
singham  s  room,  than,  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  the  cold  thaw  just  com- 
mencinff,  I  put  niy  bonnet  on,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
moat.  Sure  enough,  large  frag- 
ments of  ice  were  floating  about 
where  the  surface  had  been  broken 
close  to  the  side  furthest  from  the 
Hall.  There  were  foot-prints  on 
the  snow  though,  leading  away 
through  the  park  in  the  direction 
of  Muddlebury,  and  I  came  back  to 
breakfast  with  a  heart  lightened  of 
at  least  half  its  load.  We  were  to 
return  to  London  immediately. 
Aunt  Deborah,  pale  and  reduced, 
but  undoubtedly  oetter,  was  able  to 
appear  at  breakfast,  and  liady  Hor- 
smgham,  now  that  we  were  really 
about  to  take  leave  of  her,  seemed 
to  value  our  society,  and  to  be  sorry 
to  part  with  us. 

'  My  dear  Deborah,  I  trust  you 
are  well  wranped  up  for  this  cold 
raw  day,'  saia  our  hostess,  pressing 
on  her  departing  guest  all  Kinds  of 
provision  for  the  journey.  *  I  have 
ordered  them  to  put  nn  a  paper  of 
sandwiches,  and  some  snerry,  and  a 
few  biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  pep- 
permint-water.* 

'And  Aunt  Deborah,'  put  iu 
Cousin  Amelia,  '  here's  a  comforter 
I've  made  you  myself,  and  a  box  of 
cayenne  lozenges  for  your  throat ; 
and  don't  forget  the  stone-jug  of 
hot  water  for  your  poor  feet ;  and 
mind  you  write  directly  you  arrive 
— you  or  Kate,'  she  added,  turning 
to  address  me  almost  for  the  first 
time  since  the  memorable  mistake 
about  Squire  Haycock. 

Aunt  Deborah  was  completely 
overpowered  by  so  much  kindness. 

'  xou'd  better  have  the  carriage 
all  to  yourself — you  and  your  maid* 
—  persisted  liady  Horsingham. 
'  I'll  drive  Kate  as  far  as  the  station 
in  the  pony -carriage.  Kate,  you're 
not  afraid  to  trust  yourself  with  me 
in  the  pony-carriage  P' 

'Not  I,  indeed,  aunt/  was  my 
reply,  *  nor  with  anybody  else,  for 
that  matter.  I've  pretty  good 
nerves — there  are  few  things  that  I 
am  afraid  of.' 
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'  Indeed,  Kate,  I  fear  it  is  so/  was 
my  aunt's  reply.  '  I  own  I  should 
like  to  see  you  a  little  more  of  a 
coward.' 

So  it  was  settled  that  Aunt  De- 
borah and  Grertrude  being  safely 
packed  up  in  the  close  carriage,  I 
should  accompany  Lady  Horsing- 
ham,  who  was  rather  proud  of  her 
charioteering  skill,  and  drove  stiff 
and  upright,  as  if  she  had  swallowed 
the  poker,  never  looking  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  allowing  her  atten- 
tion to  wander  for  an  instant  from 
the  ponies  she  had  undertaken  to 
control. 

Now  these  said  ponies  had  been 
doing  notliin^  during  the  frost,  ex- 
cept consimiing  their  three  feeds 
a  day  with  vigorous  appetite,  and  a 
considerable  accessionof  high  spirits. 
Conseauently,  they  were  what  is 
termea  in  stable  language  very  much 
*  above  themselves' — a  state  of  self- 
exaltation  which  they  demonstrated 
by  sundry  unbecoming  squeaks  and 
gambols  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  faurly  started   on  their 

Cmey.  Tiny,  the  youngest  and 
dsomest,  would  persist  in  shying, 
plunging,  and  swerving  against  the 
pole,  much  to  the  demoraSxation  of 
his  comrade,  Mouse,  a  stiff-built 
little  fellow  with  a  thick  neck,  who 
was  ordinarily  extremely  well-be- 
haved, but  apt  on  occasions  like  the 
present  to  lower  his  rebellious  little 
head,  and  def;|^  all  control. 

Lady  Horsingham  was  tolerably 
courageous,  but  totally  destitute  of 
what  is  termed  'hand,  a  quality  aa 
necessary  in  driving  as  m  ri<mig, 
particularly  with  fractious  or  high- 
spirited  horses.  The  seat  of  a  pony 
carriage,  besides,  is  not  a  position 
from  which  a  Jehu  has  much  com- 
mand over  the  animals  in  front  of 
him;  and  although,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly said,  I  am  not  nervous,  I 
Lad  earned  sufficient  experience  in 
the  ways  of  the  equine  race  to  know 
that  wo  might  easily  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  some  peril,  should  any- 
thing occur  to  excite  the  mischie- 
vous propensities  of  either  of  the 
specimens  now  gambolling  before 
us.  More  accidents  have  happened 
out  of  pony  carria|(es  than  all  other 
description  of  vehicles  put  together. 

It  IS  said  that  in  the  olden  and 

5 olden  days  of  the  road,  the  usual 
eath  of  a  '  long  coachman'  was  to 


be  pitched  out  of  a  gig ;  and  doubt- 
less that  two-wheeled  conveniencyt 
particularly  when  ^oing  at  any  pace; 
IS  capable  of  arriving  at  a  larj^e 
proportion  of  grief.  iBut  even  a  gig, 
if  properly  constructed,  admits  of 
the  dnver  having  a  certain  amount 
of  control  over  his  horse — ^he  is  well 
above  the  animal,  and  can  get  a  good 
purchase  to  pull  him  up  from,  when 
the  acceleration  is  becoming  dan- 
gerous, or  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
^;rosser  insubordination  of  a  '  kick* 
mg  match.'  Not  so  in  a  pony-car« 
riage :  low  down  upon  the  ground, 
even  under  their  very  heels,  you 
are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
your  team,  ana  the  facility  of  egress 
m  the  event  of  a  run-away  only 
tempts  you  to  the  fatal  expeoient  of 
jumping  out,  another  form  of  ex« 
pression  for  '  certain  death.' 

To  be  sure,  if  people  will  but  ait 
still  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  much  alarmed,  as  an 
'upset*  from  so  low  an  elevation, 
need  not  necessarily  produce  any 
very  serious  results.  But  they  never 
will  sit  still,  at  least  they  wont  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  whilst  newspaper 
columns  are  filled  with  'horrid 
accidents'  and  'frightful  occur- 
rences,' based  on  the  fact  of  the 
'  unfortunate  sufferer  taking  an  air- 
ing in  his  or  her  pony-carriage,' 
many  an  elderly  lady  and  cautious 
}(entieman  is  not  to  be  persuaded 
mto  entering  one  of  tnese  litUe 
conveyances,  but  prefers  the  slow 
and  sure  travelling  of  his  or  her  own 
staid  and  respectable  feet. 

Well,  Lady  Horsingham  seemed 
rather  uncomfortable  on  her  driving- 
seat,  although  far  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge so  derogatory  a  feeling. 
We  had  no  servant  with  us,  and 
when  I  suggested  that  we  might  to 
well  take  one  of  the  stable-men  aa 
open  the  gates,  my  proposal  was 
met  with  derision  and  cofatempt. 

'I  should  have  thought  such  a 
masculine  lady  as  yourself,  Kate, 
would  have  bieen  above  requiring 
any  assistance.  I  am  always  in  the 
habit  of  driving  these  ponies  quite 
by  myself,  but  of  course,  if  you  re 
({fraid,  1*11  have  a  groom  to  go  with 
us  immediately.' 

AJhaid  indfeedl  I  scouted  the 
idea ;  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  al- 
most hoped  something  would  hap* 
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pen,  that  I  might  fling  the  word  in 
my  aunt's  teeth,  and  ask  her, 
'Who's  {^aid  nowP'  It  came 
sooner  tfaim  I  bargained  for. 

The  x>onie8  were  pulling  hard,  and 
had  got  their  montiiB  so  thoroughly- 
set  against  m J  aunt's  iron  hand,  that 
she  might  as  well  have  been  driring 
with  a  pair  pf  halters  for  any  power 
she  had  over  them,  when  a  rush  of 
eolts  in  an  adjoining  paddock  on 
one  side  of  the  lane,  and  a  covey  of 
partridges  'whirring'  up  out  of  a 
tumip-neld  on  the  other,  started 
them  both  at  the  same  moment. 
My  aunt  gave  a  slight  scream, 
clutched  at  her  reins  with  a  jerk ; 
down  went  the  nonies'  heads,  and 
we  were  off,  as  hard  as  ever  they 
oould  lay  legs  to  the  sround,  along 
a  deep-rutted  narrow  ume,  with  in- 
numerable twistings  and  turnings 
in  ^nt  of  us,  for  a  certainty,  and 
the  off-chance  of  a  wagon  and  bell 
team  blocking  up  the  whole  passage 
before  we  coula  emerge  upon  the 
high-road. 

'Lay  hold,  Kate!'  vociferated 
my  aunt,  pulling  for  her  very  life, 
with  the  veins  on  her  bare  wrists 
swelling  up  like  whipcord.  '  Gra- 
cious goodness!  can't  you  stop  'emP 
there's  a  gravel-pit  not  half  a  mile 
Ibrther  on!  I'll  jump  out!  I'll 
jump  out !' 

My  aunt  began  kicking  her  feet 
dear  of  the  sundry  wraps  and  shawls 
and  the  leather  spron  that  kept  our 
knees  warm,  though  I  must  oo  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  she  still  tug- 
ged hard  at  the  reins.  I  saw  that 
such  an  expedient  would  be  certain 
death,  and  I  wound  one  arm  round 
ker  waist,  and  held  her  forcibly 
down  in  her  seat,  while  with  the 
other  I  endeavoured  to  assist  her 
ID  the  hopeless  task  of  stopping  the 
runaway  ponies.  Everytmn^  was 
against  us ;  the  ground  was  sbehtly 
on  the  decline ;  the  thaw  had  not 
yet  reached  the  sheltered  road  we 
were  travelling,  and  the  wheels  rung 
against  its  frosen  surface  as  they 
spun  round  with  a  velocity  that 
seemed  to  add  to  the  excitement  of 
our  flying  steeds.  Ever  and  anon 
we  bounded  and  bumped  over  some 
rat  at  inequality  that  was  deeper 
than  usual.  Twice  we  were  wituin 
an  inch  of  the  ditch ;  once,  for  an 
awful  hundred  yards,  we  were  ba- 
lancing on  two  wheels;    and  still 


we  went  faster  and  faster  than  ever. 
The  trees  and  edges  wheeled  by  us;. 
the  gravel-road  steamed  awaybdund 
us.  I  began  to  get  giddy,  and  to  lose 
my  strength.  I  coidd  hardly  hope 
to  hold  my  aunt  in  much  longer, 
and  now  she  began  to  stru^le- 
frightfully,  for  we  were  nearing  the 
gravel-pit  turn  1  Ahead  of  us  waa 
a  comfortable  fat  farmer  jc^gine 
drowsily  to  market  in  his  giff.  I 
can  see  his  broad,  well-to-do  oack, 
now.  What  would  I  have  given  to- 
be  seated,  I  had  almost  said  en- 
ihroned,  by  his  side !  What  a  stnash 
if  wo'  had  touched  him !  I  pulled 
frantically  at  the  off-rein,  and  we 
just  cleared  his  wheel.  He  said 
something,  I  could  not  make  out 
what.  I  was  nearly  exha«ated,  and 
shut  my  eyes,  resigning  myself  to 
my  fate,  but  still  clin^g  to  my 
auDt.  I  thiak  that  if  ever  that 
austere  woman  was  near  fainting,  it 
was  on  this  occasion.  I  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  white  stony  face 
and  fixed  eyes;  her  terror  evea 
save  me  a  certain  confidence.  A 
figure  in  front  of  us  commeneed 
gesticulating  and  shouting  and 
waving  its  nat.  The  ponies  slack- 
ened their  pace,  and  my  courage 
began  to  revive. 

*  Sit  still,'  I  exclaimed  to  my 
aunt,  as  I  indulged  them  with  a 
good  strong  '  give-and-take'  pull. 

The  gravel-pit  comer  was  close  at 
hand,  but  the  figure  had  seised  our 
refractory  little  steeds  by  their 
heads,  and  though  I  shook  all  over, 
and  felt  remlljf  uij^tened  now  the 
danger  was  past,  i  knew  that  we 
were  safe,  and  that  we  owed  our 
safety  to  a  tall  ragged  cripple  witk 
a  crutch,  and  a  bimdage  over  one 
eye. 

My  aunt  jumped  out  in  a  twink* 
ling,  and,  the  instant  she  touched 
terra  firma,  put  her  hand  to  her 
side,  and  began  to  sob,  and  gasp, 
and  pant,  as  ladies  will  previous  to 
an  attack  of  what  the  doctors  call 
'hysteria.'  She  leant  upon  the 
cripple's  shoulder,  and  I  observed 
a  strange  roguish  sparkle  in  his 
unbandaged  eye.  Moreover,  I  re- 
marked that  his  hands  were  white 
and  clean,  and  his  figure,  if  he 
hadn't  been  such  a  sad  cripple,  would 
have  been  tall  and  active. 

'What  shall  I  doK  gasped  my 
aunt.      '  I  won't  get  in  ;    nothing 
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Bliall  induce  me  to  get  in  again. 
Ejite,  give  this  good  man  half-a- 
crown.  What  a  proTidential  es- 
cape!  He  ought  to  have  asove- 
reign.  Perhaps  ten  shillings  will 
be  enough.  How  am  I  to  get  back  P 
ru  walk  all  the  way  rather  than 
get  in.' 

'But,  aunt/  I  suggested,  'at  any 
rate  I  must  get  to  the  station. 
Aunt  Deborah  is  sure  to  think 
Bomething  has  happened,  and  she 
ought  not  to  be  frightened  till  she 
geto  stronger.  How  far  is  it  to  the 
station  P  I  think  I  shoidd  not  mind 
driving  the  ponies  on.' 

In  me  mean  time  the  fat  fanner 
whom  we  had  passed  sorrapidly  had 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  his 
anxiety  not  having  induced  him  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  increase  the 
jog-trot  pace  at  which  all  his  ideas 
seemed  to  travel.  He  knew  Lady 
Horsingham  finite  well,  and  now 
sat  in  his  gig,  with  his  hat  off, 
wiping  his  fat  face,  and  expatiating 
on  the  narrow  escape  her  ladyship 
had  made,  but  without  offering  the 
slightest  suggestion  or  assistance 
whatever. 

At  this  juncture  the  cripple 
showed  himself  a  man  of  energy. 

'  Your  ladyship  had  best  go  home 
with  this  gentleman,'  said  he,  indi- 
cating the  fat  farmer, '  if  the  young 
lady  IS  not  afraid  to  go  on ;  I  can 
take  care  of  her  as  far  as  the  rail- 
way, if  it's  not  too  peat  a  liberty, 
ana  brmg  the  pomes  back  to  the 
Hall  afterwards,  my  lady  P'  with  an 
intenx^ative  snatcn  at  his  ragged 
hat. 

It  seemed  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  My 
Aont,  after  much  demurring,  and 
another  incipient  attack  of  the  hys- 
terics, consented  to  entrust  herself 
to  the  fat  farmer's  guidance,  not 
however  until  she  was  assured  that 
bis  horse  was  both  blind  and  broken- 
winded.  I  put  Mouse's  bridle  down 
on  the  'lower  bar  instead  of  the 
ebeek,  on  which  he  had  previously 
been  driven.  My  aunt  climbed 
into  the  gig ;  I  mounted  the  pony- 
carriage,  the  cripple  took  his  seat 
deferentially  by  my  side,  and  away 
we  went  on  our  respective  journeys, 
certainly  in  a  mode  which  we  luid 
little  anticipated  when  we  left  the 
front-door  at  Dangerfield  Hall. 

My  preserver  sat  half  in  and  half 


out  of  the  carriage,  leaning  his 
white  well-shaped  nand  upon  the 
splash-board.  The  bandaged  side 
01  his  face  was  towards  me;  the 
ponies  went  quietly  enough ;  they 
nad  enjoyed  tneir  gallop,  and  were, 
I  think,  a  little  blown.  I  had  lei- 
sure to  take  a  good  survey  of  my 
companion.  When  we  had  thus 
travelled  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
silence,  he  turned  his  face  towards 
me.  We  looked  at  each  other  for 
about  half  a  minute,  and  then  both 
burst  out  laughing. 

'You  didn't  know  me.  Miss  Co- 
ventij  I  not  the  least  in  the  world,' 
exclaimed  the  cripple,  pulling  the 
bandage  off  his  face,  and  showing 
another  eye,  quite  as  handsome  as 
the  one  that  had  previously  been 
nncovercd. 

'  How  could  you  do  so.  Captain 
LovellP'  was  all  I  could  reply. 
'  Conceive  if  my  aunt  had  found  yoa 
out ;  or  even  if  any  one  should  re- 
cognise you  now.  What  would 
people  think  of  me  f  But  how  did 
you  know  we  were  going  to  London 
to-day,  and  how  could  you  tell  the 
ponies  would  run  away  t* 

'Never  mind  how  I  knew  your 
movements.  Miss  Coventry,'  was  the 
reply.  'Katel  mf^  I  call  you 
Kate  P  it's  such  a  soft  sweet  name,' 
he  added,  now  sitting  altogether  tii- 
side  the  carriage,  which  certainly 
was  a  small  one  for  two  people. 
'  You  don't  know  how  I've  watched 
for  you,  and  waited,  and  prowled 
about,  during  the  last  few  days. 
You  don't  know  how  anxious  I  ve 
been  only  for  one  word—even  one 
look.  I've  spent  hours  out  on  the 
down  just  to  see  the  flutter  of  your 
white  dress  as  you  went  through 
the  shrubbery — even  at  that  dis- 
tance it  was  something  to  gase  at 
you,  and  know  you  were  there. 
Last  night  I  crossed  the  ice  under 
your  window.' 

*  You  did,  indeed,'  I  replied  with 
a  laugh,  and  what  a  ducking  you 
must  have  got !' 

Frank  laughed  too,  and  resumed. 
'  I  was  sadly  afraid  that  your  aunt 
might  have  found  out  you  were 
holding  a  parley  with  tne  enemy 
outside  the  walls.  I  knew  vou  were 
to  go  to  London  to-day.  1  thought 
very  likely  you  might  be  annoyed, 
and  put  under  surveiUance  on  my  ae- 
count,  and  I  was  resolved  to  see  yon, 
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if  onlv  for  one  moment ;  bo  I  bor- 
rowed these  rag((ed  garments  of  a 
professional  beggar,  who  I  believe 
18  a  great  deal  oetter  off  in  reality 
than  mrself,  and  I  determined  to 
watch  for  your  carriage,  and  trost 
to  chance  for  a  wora  or  even  a 
glance  of  recognition.  She  has  be- 
mended  me  more  than  I  could  ex- 

S«t.  At  first,  when  I  saw  '  Aunt 
eborah'  alone  in  the  chariot,  it 
flashed  across  me  that  perhaps  you 
were  to  stay  en  penitence  at  Dan- 
gerfield.  But  I  Jcnew  Lady  Hor- 
singham  had  a  pony-carriage.  I 
also  knew— or  what  would  be  the 
use  of  servants  P  that  it  was  ordered 
this  morning;  so  I  stumped  gaily 
along  the  road,  thinking  tnat  at  all 
events  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying  three  words  to  you  at  tbie 
station,  whilst  the  servants  were 

Sutting  the  luggage  on,  and  the 
ear  aunts,  who  I  presume  cherish 
a  mutual  haired,  were  wishing  each 
other  a  tender  farewelL  But  that 
such  a  chance  as  this  run-away 
should  befriend  me  was  more  than 
I  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  and  that 
I  should  be  sitting  next  you,  Kate 
(and  eo  elaee,  I'm  sure  he  might  have 
added),  in  I^uly  Horsingham's  pony 
phaeton, is  apiece  of  gcKKi-ludc  that 
in  my  wildest  moments  I  never  so 
much  as  dreamt  of.  We  scarcely 
ever  meet  now.  There — ^}rouneednt 
drive  so  fast,  the  up  train  don't  go 
hj  till  the  half-hour,  and  every 
minute  is  precious,  at  least  to  me. 
We  are  kept  sadly  apart,  Kate.  If 
youcan  bear  it,  Jean  t.  I  should  like 
to  be  near  you  always— always  to 
watch  over  you  and  wordup  you. 
Confound  that  pon^  I  he's  offagain.' 
Sure  enough,  Tin^  was  indmging 
in  more  vagaries,  as  if  he  meditated 
a  second  fit  of  rebellion,  and  what 
with  holding  him  and  humouring 
Mouse,  and  keeping  my  heaa 
down  BO  as  to  hide  my  face  from 
Erank,'for  I  didn't  want  him  to  see 
how  I  was  blushing,  I  am  sure  I 
had  enough  to  do. 

'  Kate,  you  must  really  have  pity 
on  me,' pursued  Frank ;  *  you  don  t 
know  how  miserable  I  am  some* 
times  (I  wonder  what  he  wanted  me 
to  say?),  or  how  happy  you  have  it 
in  your  power  to  make  me.  Here 
we  are  at  that  cursed  station,  and 
my  dieam  is  over.  I  must  be  the 
onpple  and  the  beggar  once  more— 


a  beggar  I  am  indeed,  Kate,  without 
your  affection.  When  shall  we 
meet  again,  and  where  P* 

'In  London,'  was  all  I  could 
answer. 

'  And  you  wont  forget  me,  Kate  P' 
pleaded  Frank,  looking  so  hand- 
some, poor  fellow ! 

'  Never,'  I  replied ;  and  before  I 
knew  how  it  was,  I  found  myself 
standing  on  the  platform,  with 
Aunt  Deborah,  ana  the  servants, 
and  the  luggage.  The  ffreat  green 
engine  was  panting  ana  gasping  in 
front  of  me,  but  ponies  and  pony- 
carriage  and  cripple  had  all  vanished 
like  a  dream. 

As  we  steamed  on  to  London,  I 
sometimes  thought  it  was  a  dreun, 
not  altogether  a  pleasant  one,  nor 
vet  exactly  the  reverse.  I  should 
Lave  liked  my  admirer  to  have  been 
a  little  more  explicit.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  oeing  miserable  and 
desperate,  and  to  rin^  the  changes 
on  meeting  and  partmg,  and  looks 
and  sighs,  and  all  that ;  out  after  all 
the  reu  question  is  '  Will  you  P'  or 
'  Wont  you  P'  and  I  don't  think  a 
man  is  acting  very  fairly  towards  a 
girl  who  don  t  put  the  case  in  that 
wav  at  once,  Mfore  he  allows  him* 
self  to  run  into  rhapsodies  about 
his  feelings  and  his  sufferings,  and 
such  matters,  which  after  a!u  lead 
to  nothing,  or  at  least  to  nothing 
satisfactory.  To  be  sure,  men  are 
strange  creatures,  and  upon  my 
word  I  sometimes  think  Uioy  are 
more  troubled  with  shjrness  than 
our  own  sex.  Periiapa  it's  tbeir 
diffidence  that  makes  them  hesitate 
so,  and,  as  it  were,  *  beat  about  the 
bush,'  when  they  have  only  got  to 
'flush  the  bird'  and  shoot  it  at  once, 
and  put  it  in  the  game-bag.  Perhaps 
it's  their  pride  for  fear  of  being  re* 
ftued.  Now  I  think  it's  far  more 
creditable  to  a  man  to  wear  the 
willow,  and  take  to  men  dinners  and 
brandy  and  water  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  than  to  break  a  girl's  heart  for 
a  whole  year ;  and  I  know  it  takes 
nearly  that  time  for  a  well  brou^t* 
up  young  lady  to  get  over  a  real 
matrimonial  disappomtment.  How* 
ever,  shy  or  not  shy,  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  explicit.  It's  too  bad 
to  miss  a  chance  because  we  cannot 
inteipret  the  metaphor  in  which 
some  bashful  swain  thinks  it  deco- 
rous to  couch  his  proposals ;  and  I 
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once  knew  a  young  lady  who»  hap- 
pening to  dislike  needle-work,  and 
replying  in  the  negative  to  the  in- 
fiioious  question,  '  Can  you  sew  a 
button?*  never  knew  for  months 
that  she  had  actually  declined  a 
nlan  she  was  really  fond  of,  with 
large  black  whiskers,  and  two-and- 
twenty  hundred  a  year.  Women 
can't  be  too  cautious. 


Chapter  XVI. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  be  once  again 
fairly  settled  in  Lowndes-street. 
Even  in  the  winter  London  has  its 
charms.  People  don't  watch  every- 
thing you  do,  or  carp  at  everything 
you  say.  If  there  is  more  apparent 
constraint,  there  is  more  real  liberty 
than  in  the  country.  Besides,  you 
have  so  much  society,  and  everybody 
is  so  much  pleasanter  in  the  metro- 
polis during  December  than  July. 
The  frost  hiM  set  in  again  harder  than 
ever.  Brilliant  and  Whitestookings, 
like  *  Spur- Adam's  steeds,' were  com- 
pelled to  *bide  in  stall.'  John  was  lin- 
gering at  the  Lloyds  or  elsewhere  in 
tbe  Principality,  though  expected 
back  every  day.  Aunt  Deborah 
was  still  weak,  and  had  only  just 
sufficient  energy  to  forbid  Captain 
Lovell  the  house,  and  insist  on  my 
never  speaking  to  him.  I  can  t 
think  what  she  had  found  out,  or 
what  Aunt  Horsingham  had  told 
her,  but  this  I  know,  that  if  ever  I 
have  a  daughter,  and  I  don't  want 
her  to  like  Mr.  Dash,  or  to  be  con- 
tinually thinking  about  him,  I  shall 
not  forbid  her  to  speak  to  him,  nor 
shall  I  take  every  opportunily  of 
impressing  on  her  that  he  is  wild,  un- 
pnnoipled,  reckless,  and  dissipated, 
and  that  the  only  redeeming  points 
about  him  are  his  agreeable  conver- 
sation and  his  good  looks.  Alto- 
5 ether,  I  should  have  been  somewhat 
uU  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs.  Lumley ; 
but  of  that  vivacious  lady  I  saw  a 
good  deal,  and  I  confess  took  a  far 
greater  pleasiure  in  her  society  than 
on  our  tirBt  acquaintance  I  should 
have  esteemed  possible.  When  I 
am  ill  at  ease  with  myself,  not 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  my  own 
conduct,  I  always  like  the  society 
of/aH  people ;  their  liberality  of  sen- 
timent and  general  carelessness  of 
demeanour  convey  no  tacit  reproach 


on  my  own  want  of  restraint,  snd  I 
feel  more  at  home  with  them  than 
with  such  severe  moralists  as  Aunt 
Horsingham,  or  than  hypocritical 
Cousin  Amelia.  So  I  arove  and 
shopped  snd  visited  with  Mr.  Lum- 
ley— ^nay,  I  was  even  permitted,  as  a 
grest  favour,  to  dine  with  her  on  one 
or  two  occasions ;  Aunt  Deborah 
only  stipulating  that  there  should 
be  no  male  addition  to  tfae  party, 
except  Mr.  Lumley  himself,  or,  as 
the  lady  of  the  house  termed  him, 
'  her  old  man.' 

I  confess  I  liked '  the  old  man,' 
and  so  I  think,  in  her  own  way,  did 
his  wife.  Why  she  married  him  I 
cannot  think,  more  psrticnlarly  as 
he  had  not  then  succeeded  to  the 
comfortable  fortune  th^y  now  enjoy: 
he  was  little,  old,  ugly,  decrepit,  and 
an  invalid,  but  he  was  good-nature 
and  contentment  personified.  I 
believe  he  had  great  talents — for  all 
his  want  of  physical  beauty,  he  had 
a  fine  head — ^but  these  talents  were 
wholly  and  unsparingly  devoted  to 
one  pursuit, — ^he  was  an  entomolo- 
gist. With  a  biackbeetle  and  a 
microscope  he  was  happy  for  the 
day.  Piles  upon  piles  of  manuscripts 
had  he  written  upon  the  forms  and 
classification  of  the  bluebottle  fiy. 
He  could  tell  you  how  many  legs 
are  fiourished  by  the  house-spider, 
and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  common  gnat.  This 
pursuit,  or  science  as  he  called  it, 
engrossed  his  whole  attention.  It 
was  fortunate  he  had  such  an  absorb- 
ing occupation,  inasmuch  as  his 
general  debility  prevented  his 
entering  into  any  amusement  out  of 
doors.  His  wife  and  he  seemed  to 
understand  each  other  perfectly. 

'  Mj  [dear,*  he  would  say,  when 
listenmg  to  some  escapade  that  it 
would  nave  been  scarcely  prudent 
to  trust  to  most  husbands'  ears, '  I 
never  interfere  with  your  butterflies, 
and  you  never  trouble  yourselfabout 
mine.  I  must,  however,  do  myself 
the  justice  to  observe,  that  you  get 
tired  of  your  inseets  infinitely  the 
soonest  of  the  two.' 

He  never  inouired  where  she  went, 
or  what  she  did,  but  late  or  early 
always  received  her  with  the  same 
quiet  welcome,  the  same  sly  good- 
humouredsmile.  I  firmly  bebeve  that 
with  all  ner  levity,  whatever  scandal 
might  say,  she  was  a  good  wife  to 
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liim.  He  trusted  her  implicitly,  and 
I  think  she  felt  his  confidence 
deserved  to  be  respected.  Such 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  world,  I 
am  well  aware ;  but  we  all  know  the 
charitable  construction  it  is  so  eager 
to  put  on  a  fair  face  with  a  loud 
laufh  and  a  good  set  of  teeth.  Dear 
me!  if  he  looked  for  a  lady  that  had 
neyer  been  talked  about,  Ceesar  might 
Iiaye  searched  London  for  a  wife  in 
vain.  Good  Mr.  Lumley  professed 
a  great  affection  for  me,  and  would 
occasionally  favour  me  with  long 
Imd  technical  dissertations,  on  the 
interior  economy  of  the  flea,  for  ex- 
ample ;  and  once  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  confided  to  his  wife,  that 
*  Miss  Coventry  was  really  a  dear 
girl :  it*s  my  belief,  Madge,  that  if 
sne'd  only  been  a  man,  she'd  have 
been  a  naturalist.'  These  little  din- 
ners were  indeed  vastly  agreeable. 
Nobody  had  such  a  comfortable 
house,  or  such  a  good  cook,  or  so 
many  pretty  things,  as  Mrs.  Lumley. 
Her  '  old  man  '  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
relaxation  of  ladies'  society  after  his 
morning  labours  and  researches. 
With  me  he  was  good-humoured  and 
full  of  fun;  at  his  wife's  jokes  and 
Btories,  most  of  them  somewhat 
scandalous,  he  would  laugh  till  he 
cned. 

'I'm  responsible  for  you.  Miss 
Coventry,'  he  would  say,  with  a  sly 
laugh ;  *  you're  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  Madge  ;  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
she  is  the  wildest  of  the  two.  If 
you  wont  have  the  carriage,  I  must 
walk  back  with  you  myself.  How 
far  is  it,  Madge  P  do  you  think  I 
can  slay  the  distance,  as  you  sporting 
people  term  it  in  your  inexplicable 
jargon  F' 

•Why,  you  know  you  can't  get  a 
hundrea  yards,  you  foolish  old  man,' 
laughed  his  wife;  *  a  nice  chaperone 

£ou'd  make  for  Kate ;  why,  she'd 
are  to  carry  you,  and  you  know 
you'd  tumble  off*  even  tnen.  No, 
no,  you  and  I  will  stay  comfortably 
here  by  the  fire,  and  I'll  give  you 

four  tea  and  put  you  tidily  to  bed  ; 
shan't  be  at  home  any  other  night 
this  week.  Xate  has  a  convoy 
coming  for  her ;  haven't  you,  Kate  P 
le  beau  cousin  will  take  the  best  pos- 
sible care  of  us,  and  even  prim  Aunt 
Deborah  wont  object  to  our  walking 
back  with  him.  I  believe  he  came 
up  from  Wales  on  purpose.    What 


would  somebody  else  give  to  take 
the  charge  off*  his  hands? — you 
jieedn't  blush,  Kate;  I  can  see 
through  a  millstone  as  far  as  my 
neighbours.  I'm  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  I  look,  am  I,  'old  manP* 
There's  the  door-bell.  John,  ask 
Mr.  Jones  if  he  wont  step  up  and 
have  some  tea  P'  We  were  sitting 
by  a  blazing  fire  in  the  boudoir,  a 
snug  and  beautiful  little  room,  to 
which  no  one  was  admitted  but  the 
lady's  especial  favourites — even  the 
'  old  man '  never  entered  it  during 
the  day. 

'  Mr.  Jones's  compliments,  and 
he  hones  you'll  excuse  him,  ma'am,' 
was  tne  footman's  answer  on  his 
return,  *  but  it's  very  late,  and  he 
promised  to  bring  Miss  Coventry 
back  by  eleven.' 

'  Well,  I'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Lum- 
ley, '  if  I  was  you,  Kate,  I  shouldn't 
stand  his  anticipating  his  authority 
in  this  way.    Never  mind,  be  a  good 

firl,  and  do  as  you're  bid ;  pop  your 
onnet  on;  shall  I  lend  you  an  extra 
shawl  P  There,  you  may  give  my 
'  old  man'  a  kiss,  if  you  like ;  bless 
him !  he's  gone  fast  asleep.  Grood* 
night,  Kate ;  mind  you  come  to  lun* 
cheon  to-morrow,  there's  a  dear.' 
So  saying,  Mrs.  Lumley  bid  me  a 
most  affectionate  farewell,  and  I 
found  myself  leaning  on  John*B 
arm,  to  walk  home  through  the 
clear  frosty  night. 

I  do  lilce  perambulating  London 
streets  by  gas-light, — of  course  with 
a  gentleman  to  take  care  of  one.  It 
is  so  much  pleasanter  than  being 
stewed  up  in  a  stifly  brougham. 
How  I  wish  it  was  the  fashion  for 
people  to  take  their  bonnets  out 
to  dinner  with  them,  and  walk  back 
in  the  cool  fresh  air !  If  it  is  delight* 
f ul  even  in  winter,  how  much  more 
so  in  the  hot  summer  nights  of  the 
season !  Your  spirits  rise  and  your 
nerves  brace  themselves  as  you 
inhale  the  midnight  air,  with  all  its 
smoky  particles,  pure  by  comparison 
with  that  which  has  just  been  poison- 
ing you  in  a  crowded  drawing-room. 
Your  cavalier  asks  leave  to  indulge 
in  his  *weed,'  and  you  enjoy  its 
fra^ance  at  second-hand,  as  he 
punk  it  contentedly  away,  and  chats 
on  in  that  prosy  confidential  sort  of 
manner,  which  no  nutn  ever  succeeds 
in  assuming,  save  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth.    John  lit  his,  of  ooune. 
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but  was  less  cammunicatire,  to  my 
fancy,  than  nsnal.  After  asking 
me  if  I  had  '  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
evening,*  and  whether  *  I  preferred 
walking/  he  rehipsed  into  a  some- 
what constrained  silence.  I  too 
walked  on  without  speaking.  Much 
as  I  lore  the  night  it  always  makes 
Ine  rather  melancholy,  and  I  dare 
say  we  should  have  got  to  Lowndes- 
street  without  exchanging  a  syl- 
lable, had  not  some  imp  of  miscluef 
prompted  me  to  cross-examine  my 
cousin  a  little  upon  his  s6jour  in 
Wales,  and  to  quiz  him,  half  spite- 
folly,  on  his  supposed  penchaiU  for 
pretty  Fanny  Lloyd.  John  rose 
freely  in  a  moment. 

*  I  know  where  you  pick  up  all 
this  nonsense,  ILate,'  he  burst  out 
quite  savagely ;  *  I  know  where  half 
tne  scandal  and  half  the  mischief  in 
London  originates !  With  that 
odious  woman  whose  house  we  have 
just  quitted,  whose  tongue  cannot 
be  still  for  a  single  moment,  who 
never  by  any  chance  sneaks  a  word 
oftruth,andwho  is  seldom  so  happy 
as  when  she  is  making  mischief.    I 

Eity  that  poor  decrepit  husband  of 
era,  though  he  ou^nt  to  keep  her 
in  better  order,  yet  it  m  a  hard  case 
upon  any  man  to  be  tied  to  such  a 
Jezebel  as  that.* 

'The  Jezebel,  as  you  call  her, 
John,'  I  interposed,  quietly,  '  is  my 
most  intimate  friend. 

'  That's  exactly  what  I  complain 
of,'  ursed  my  cousin;  'that's  my 
great  objection  to  her,  Kate ;  that  s 
one  of  the  things  that  I  do  believe 
is  driving  me  out  of  my  senses  day 
by  day.  You  know  1  don't  wish 
you  to  associate  with  her;  you 
know  that  I  object  extremely  to 
your  being  seen  everywhere  in  her 
company.  But  you  don't  care  ;  the 
more  I  expostulate,  the  more  obsti- 
nate and  wilful  you  seem  to  become.' 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  angry  now. 

'  Obstinate  and  wilful,  indeed!'  I 
repeated,  drawing  myself  up.  *I 
should  like  to  know  what  right  you 
have  to  apply  such  terms  to  me? 
Who  gave  you  authority  to  choose 
my  society  for  me  P  or  to  determine 
wnere  I  shall  go  and  what  I  shall 
doP  You  presume  on  your  rela- 
tionship, Jonn;  you  take  an  un- 
generoua  advantage  of  the  regard 
and  affection  which  I  have  always 
ent^ittined  for  you.' 


-    John  was  mollified  in  an  instant. 

*  Do  you  entertain  regard  and 
affection  for  me.  Elate P'  said  he; 
'do  you  value  my  good  opinion, 
and  consider  me  as  your  dearest 
and  best  friend  P' 

'  Of  course  I  do,  John,'  was  my 
reply.  *  Haven't  we  known  eacn 
other  from  childhood  P  and  are  you 
not  like  a  brother  to  me  P' 

John's  face  fell  a  little,  and  his 
voice  shook  as  he  spoke :  '  Am  I 
never  to  be  more  than  a  brother  to 
youP  never  to  obtain  a  greater 
mterest  in  you,  a  larger  share 
of  your  regard  than  I  aure  nowP 
Listen  to  me,  Kate — ^I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  and  I  can  put 
it  off  no  longer.  This  delay, 
this  uncertainty  day  by  day,  I  do 
believe  will  drive  me  mad.  Kate, 
I  promised  Aimt  Deborah  faithfully 
that  I  would  never  enter  on  this 
subject « till  you  came  of  age,  and 
you  know  by  your  father's  will  you 
don't  come  of  age  till  you're  nve- 
and-twenty.  '  'Sr  that  tinie,  John,' 
said  my  aunt,  '  ]Cate  will  have  seen 
plenty  of  others,  and  be  old  enough 
to  know  her  own  mind.  If  she 
takes  you  then,  she  takes  you  with 
her  eyes  open,  and  she  wont  get 
tired  of  you,  and  find  out  she  Hkea 
some  one  else  better.  Promise  me, 
John,  that  you'll  wait  till  then.' 
And  I  did  promise,  Kate;  but  I 
can't  keep  my  word — I  can't  wait 
all  those  years  in  this  state  of 
anxiety  and  uncertainty,  and  per- 
haps lose  you  after  all.  It's  tod 
great  a  stake  to  play  for,  if  one  is  to 
'  be  kept  so  long  in  suspense,  and  I 
have  resolved  to  be  put  out  of  my 
pain  one  way  or  the  other.' 

John  paused.  X  had  never  seen 
him  so  excited  before ;  he  was  quite 
hot,  though  the  night  was  keen  and 
frosty;  his  arm  trembled  as  mine 
leant  upon  it ;  and  though  his  cigar 
was  gone  out,  he  kept  puffing  away, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  fact.  He 
seemed  to  expect  an  answer.  I 
hesitated.  I  md  not  know  what  to 
reply.  I  had  got  so  accustomed  to 
Cousin  John  that  I  never  looked 
upon  him  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  favourite  brother,  a  con- 
stant companion  and  friend.  More- 
over, I  was  not  prepared  to  take  any 
such  decisive  step  as  that  to  which 
he  now  seemed  to  be  urging  me. 
There  is  a  great  difference  betweea. 
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liking  people  and  giving  them  power 
of  life  and  death  oyer  one  for  the 
rest  of  one's  days.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  image  of  another  did  not 
rise  before  me  in  all  its  winning 
beauty,  as  I  liad  seen  it  last,  scarcely 
one  short  week  ago.  Altogether,  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  I 
wisely  said  nothing,  but  walked  on, 
looking  straight  before  me,  with  an 
uncomlbrtable  feeling  that  I  was 
driven  into  a  comer,  and  should  ere 
Ion£  be  compelled  to  do  that  which 
is  always  highly  distasteful  to  our 
liberty-loying  sex — ^namely, to  'make 
up  my  mind.'  J<^,  too,  walked  on 
for  a  few  paces  in  silence.  We  were 
at  the  corner  of  Lowndes-street. 
There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  but 
our  two  selves.  All  at  once  he 
stopped  short  under  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  and  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

'  Kate,'  said  he,  in  a  grave,  deli- 
berate voice,  *you  know  what  I 
mean — ^yes  or  no  K 

I  shook  like  a  leaf.  What  would 
I  have  given  to  have  been  able  to 
take  counsel  of  one  of  my  own  sex 
^-Mrs.  Lumley,  Aunt  Deborah,  or 
even  cold,  pitiless  Lady  Horsing- 
ham  !  But  1  had  to  choose  for  my- 
self. I  felt  that  the  turning-point 
of  my  destiny  had  arrived — that  the 
game  was  in  my  own  hands,  and 
that  now  I  ought  to  decide  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  shrank  from  the 
responsibility.  lake  a  very  woman, 
I  adopted  a  middle  course. 

'  Give  me  time,  John,'  I  pleaded, 
'give  me  time  to  weigh  matters 
over  in  my  own  mind.  This  is  an 
afiair  that  equally  concerns  the 
happiness  of  each  of  us.  Do  not 
let  us  decide  in  a  hurry.  Aunt 
Deborah  was  quite  right ;  her 
wishes  ought  to  oe  my  law.  When 
I  am  five-and-twenty  it  will  be  soon 
enough  to  enter  on  this  subject 
again.  In  the  interval  beUeve  me. 
John,  I  have  the  greatest  regard 
and  esteem  for  you. 

'  jNoihin^  more,  Kate  P'  said  John, 
looking  as  if  he  didn't  know  whether 
Jie  was  pleased  or  annoyed — '  nothing 
but  esteem  /' 

'  Well,  I  mustn't  say  any  more,* 
was  my  reply,  *  but  you  know  you 
have  ikat,* 

John's  face  brightened  consider- 
ably. '  And  in  the  mean  time,  Kate,' 
he  urged,  '  you  wont  allow  yourself 
to  be  entangled  with  any  one  else  ?' 


*  Of  course  not,'  was  my  vigorous 
disclaimer;  and  by  this  time  we  had 
arrived  at  my  aunt's  door,  and  it 
was  time  to  say  '  Good  night.' 

'What's  tiio  matter,  KateP'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Lumley,  when  I  called 
to  lunch  with  her  the  following  day, 
aocordine  to  promise.  '  You  look 
pale  and  worried.  For  goodness' 
sake,  tell  me  what  has  happened. 
Have  you  found  out  t/te  raver  trans* 
ferring  his  adoration  to  Miss  Mo- 
lasses P  or  did  mon  cousin  take 
advantage  of  the  hour  and  the 
opportunity  to  lecture  us  last  night 
on  our  love  of  admiration  and  gene- 
ral lerity  of  conduct  P  Tell --me  all 
about  it,  dear.  We  slia'n't  be  dis- 
turbed. I'm  not '  at  home'  to  a  soul, 
and  my  old  man  is  busj  dissecting 
an  earwig,  so  he's  quite  safe  tiu 
dinner-time.  Sit  you  down  on  the 
sofa,  out  with  your  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it!' 

I  told  her  the  whole  of  my  con- 
versation with  my  cousin  the  pre- 
vious night,  onlj  suppressing  the 
unflattering  opinions  he  had  thought 
fit  to  express  of  my  present  confi' 
dante.  *  And  oh,  Mrs.  Lumley,  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  concluded,  'how 
could  I  sleep  a  wink  last  night,  with 
all  this  to  harass  and  reproach  me  P 
No  wonder  I'm  pale  and  worried, 
and  perfectly  miserable.  I  feel  I'm 
behaving  shamefully  to  John,  and 
not  at  all  rightly  towards  Captain 
Lovell.  I  know  1  ought  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  my  cousin, 
and  that  Frank  ought  to  be  more 
explicit  with  me.  I  couldn't  have 
given  a  decided  answer  last  night  if 
my  life  had  depended  on  it.  I  can't 
give  up  the  one  without  knowing 
exactly  whether  he  means  honestly 
(if  I  thought  he  did,  Mrs.  Lumley, 
nothing  should  induce  roe  to  throw 
him  over) ;  and  I  don't  like  to  make 
the  other  miserable,  which  I  am  sure 
I  should  do  if  I  refused  him  point- 
blank  ;  nor  do  I  think  I  coulcf  do  at 
all  well  without  him,  accustoo^ed  as 
I  have  been  to  depend  upon  him  for 
everything  from  childhood.  So  I 
have  wavered  and  prevaricated 
and  behaved  disingenaously,  almost 
£dsely — and  what  must  he  think  of 
me  now  P' 

'  Think  of  you,  my  dear  P'  replied 
my  worldly  mend ;  '  why  of  course 
he  thinks  of  you  more  than  even 
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There  is  notlung  like  unoertaintr, 
Kate,  to  keep  them  well  up  to  tne 
collar.  You  should  always  treat 
meu  like  the  beasts  of  the  held.  If 
you  want  to  retain  the  upper  hand 
of  him,  ride  an  adorer  as  you  do 
Brilliant,  my  dear:  a  light  hand, 
with  Just  enough  liberty  to  make 
him  &ncy  he  is  going  quite  at  his 
ease ;  and  then,  when  he  is  getting 
a  little  careless  and  least  expects  it, 

£Ve  him  such  a  jerk  as  makes  his 
16  mouth  smart  again.  He'll 
wince  with  the  pain,  and  venr  likely 
rear  straiffht*on-end ;  but  he'll  be 
all  on  his  haunches  well  under  con- 
trol, and  go  much  the  pleasanter 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Nerer 
mind  how  much  they  suffer,  it's 
very  good  for  them,  and  they  will 
like  you  all  the  better  for  it.' 

'  That  may  answer  very  well  with 
some,*  I  replied,  'but  I  should  be 
afraid  to  try  the  ex]^riment  too 
often.  I  am  sure  Brilliant  would 
break  away  altogether  if  I  used  him 
so.  And  I  think  the  very  man  that 
minds  it  most  would  be  the  least 
likely  to  stand  a  repetition  of  such 
treatment.  No,  Mrs.  Lumley,  I 
fear  I  must  now  choose  between 
Frank  and  my  cousin.  The  latter 
has  beliaved  honourably,  conside- 
rately, kindly,  and  like  a  thorough 
gentleman.  The  former  seems  to 
tiiink  I  am  to  be  at  his  beck  and 
call  indeed  whenever  he  chooses. 
He  lias  never  been  to  see  me  during 
the  whole  of  this  past  week.  At 
Dangerfleld  he  was  as  little  careful 
of  my  rcDutation  as  he  was  of  his 
own  limos.  Did  I  tell  you  how 
nearly  drowned  he  was  crossing  the 
moat?  How  you  would  nave 
laughed,  you  wicked,  unfeeling 
woman,  if  you  had  heard  the  splash 
that  cold,  snowing  night!  And 
then  to  disguise  himself  like  a 
tramp,    and   stop    those   runaway 

Eonies  at  the  risic  of  his  life,  that 
e  might  speak  three  words  to  me 
before  I  went  away.  I  will  say  for 
him  that  he  is  afraid  of  notliing ; 
but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
which  has  behaved  best  towards 
me.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Lumley,'  I 
concluded,  rising  and  walking  off 
to  the  window,  *  1  would  rather  have 
Frank  for  a  lover  than  Cousin  John 
for  a  husband.' 

'  Many    people    would    suggest 


there  was  no  impossibility  in  your 
having  both,  but  I  don't  give  such 
bad  Mvice  as  that,'  repued  Mrs. 
Lumley;  'however,  Kate,  do  no- 
thing in  a  hurry — ^that's  my  counsel. 
I  grant  you,  I  think  Master  Frank 
a  very  slippery  gentleman.  I  do 
know  some  curious  stories  about 
him,  but  I  never  tell  tales  out  of 
school.  In  the  mean  time  you  are, 
after  all,  only  suffering  from  an 
embarra*  de  rickesses ;  it*^  far 
better  to  have  too  many  suitors 
than  none  at  all.  Come,  I'll  tako 
you  out  shopping  with  me  till  five ; 
then  we'll  have  some  tea,  and  you 
can  go  home  quietlv  to  dinner,  and 
ask  Aunt  Deborahs  leave  to  join 
me  at  the  French  play.  I've  got  a 
capital  box,  and  I'll  send  the  car- 
riage for  you.  Wait  half  a  second 
i^hilst  I  put  on  my  bonnet.' 

So  we  went  off  shopping,  and  we 
had  our  tea,  and  I  found  no  objec* 
tions  from  Aunt  Deborah  to  my 
going  out  again  in  the  evening; 
and  1  was  so  restless  I  did  not  the 
least  grudge  the  trouble  of  dressing, 
or  anything  to  take  me  away  from 
mv  own  thoughts.  But  all  the 
afternoon  and  all  the  evening  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
give  up  Frank  Lovell.  A  little 
resolution  was  all  that  was  needed. 
It  was  plain  he  did  not  really  care 
for  me.  Why,  he  wasn't  even  in 
London,  though  he  knew  quite  well 
I  had  been  there  more  than  a  week. 
Very  likely  I  shouldn't  see  him  all 
the  winter,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I 
thought  how  much  easier  this  would 
make  my  sacrifice.  At  all  events, 
I  determined,  when  I  did  see  liim, 
to  be  cold,  and  demure,  and  un- 
moved, and  to  show  him  unmis take- 
ably  that  I  belonged  to  another — ^in 
which  Spartan  frame  of  mind  I  be- 
took myself  to  the  French  play. 

Alas,  alas!  well  may  tne  bard 
complain- 

Woman's  vows  mv  writ  in  water ; 
Woman's  faith  is  traced  in  sand. 

Who  should  be  in  the  back  of  the 
box  but  Frank  Lovell  himself! 
Mischievous  Mrs.  Lumley,  was  this 
your  doing  P  Before  I  went  away, 
I  had  promised  to  meet  him  next 
morning  in  the  park,  and  he  was  to 
explain  all. 
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PINOCCHI» 


THERE  are  many  motiyea  for  the 
anon  jmoas  publication  of  poetry. 
The  man  who  has  preriously  gained 
reputation  in  the  more  labonous  and 
remuneratire  proyinces  of  literary 
exertion,  may  shrink  from  hazara- 
ing  it  in  a  field  where  the  altema- 
tiye  lies  between  decided  Buccess 
and  deserved  ridicule.  The  gravity 
of  professional  station  may  impose  a 
prudent  reserve  on  some  aspirant  to 
airier  honours  than  become  nis  office 
or  his  years.  A  veteran  votary  of 
yerse  may  conceive  that  the  public 
will  not  recognise  the  freshness  of  a 
new  style  if  associated  with  a  familiar 
name.  Mere  timidity  may  prompt 
concealment.  The  disguise  may  be 
deliberately  adopted  by  some  gene- 
rous enthusiast,  who  repudiates 
every  adventitious  influence,  and 
prefers  to  abandon  his  unaccredited 
yenture  to  the  unbiassed  justice  of 
popular  taste. 
The  practice  of  the  poetical  dia- 

gnosis  is  commonlj^  delusive,  and  we 
esitate  to  affirm  in  which  category 
of  a  subtle  disorder  we  are  to  inclucfe 
the  author  of  the  volume  which 
demands  our  present  attention.  If 
we  may  be  permitted  to  interpret 
the  churacter  and  the  fortunes  of  a 
{>oet  from  the  temper  of  his  produc- 
tions,  we  may  infer  that  the  one 
before  us  is  young,  impassioned,  and 
exercised  in  premature  misfortunes. 
Prom  glimpses  of  indiridual  feeling 
and  signs  of  personal  experience 
which  have  an  air  of  sad  sincerity, 
we  may  deduce  that  our  new  com- 
panion  in  the  dark  domino  labours, 
m  a  morbid  spirit,  under  wrongs  and 
neglects  which  may  perhaps  oe  de- 
lusive, but  are  as  hard  to  bear  aa  if 
they  were  yeritable.  He  seems  to 
have  revolted  from  the  oonventionid 
restraints  and  regulated  emotions  of 
polite  and  cultivated  life.  He  has 
turned  his  back  upon  the  pleasant 
unbelieving  world,  which  perhaps 
smiled  upon  his  pains,  or  frowned 
upon  his  pretensions  in  May  fair, 
and  has  betaken  himself,  in  a  fit  of 
angry  independence,  to  the  society 
of  Nature  and  her  simplest  children, 
to  strange  solitudes  and  rustic  loves. 
But  if  some  notorious  and  mirthful 
countenance  be  smiling  under  the 


melancholy  mask,  we  repudiate  the 
imputation  of  being  unsuspecting 
and  submissive  dupes.  We  know 
that  the  symptoms,  which  we  are 
pleased  to  accent  as  the  indications 
of  a  tortured  ncart  and  a  fevered 
fancy,  may  be  the  cries  of  ingenious 
indignation  and  artful  agony.  .This 
author  ma^  assiduously  wear  a  shako 
or  a  surplice,  or  be  clad  in  the  wig 
and  silk  gown  of  a  lawyer  or  a  lady. 
The  raptures,  which  he  shares  with 
his  sea  or  sun-browned  maid  in  the 
shade  of  the  fig-tree  or  the  rock, 
may  be  carefully  matured  at  the 
counter  or  the  chimney-corner ;  the 
footsteps  which  he  bends  in  metre 
to  the  cavern,  the  forest,  and  the 
shore,  may  conduct  him  with  re- 
markable punctuality  to  the  con« 
veniencos  of  the  club;  and  the 
'  Pinocchi,*  which  he  presents  to  us 
with  a  specious  wildness,  were  not 
improbably  procured  from  the  fruit- 
shop,  instead  of  being  collected 
under  the  fir. 

The  greater  part  of  these  poetical 
seeds  have  been  professedly  gathered 
in  a  locality  where,  unless  our  me- 
mory deceive  us,  there  are  no  pines ; 
but  we  hasten  to  admit  that  the  spot 
which  our  author  has  selected  as  the 
principal  source  and  subject  of  his 
verse,  is  one  which  unites  in  a  high 
degree  the  elements  of  poetic  inte- 
rest. Stretched  in  the  form,  of  a 
couchnnt  lion  across  the  sea-line  of 
the  Gulf  of  Naples,  the  island  of 
Capri,  in  all  its  shifting  physiogno- 
mies of  storm  and  sunshine,  is  the 
most  romantic  portion  of  a  matchless 
prospect ;  but  the  place  on  which  a 
thousand  remote  enchanted  eyes  are 
ever  fastened,  is  rarely  the  object  of 
more  than  a  transitory  visit,  and  the 
sweetness  of  its  domestic  scenery 
and  the  charms  of  its  interior  life 
are  only  known  to  some  roring  ama- 
teurs of  loneliness  or  art.  The 
features  which  combine  to  form  this 
bounded  paradise  of  repose,  recrea- 
tion, and  contemplative  studies,  are 
few  and  simple.  The  antique  vessela 
are  nightly  ranked  upon  the  narrow 
margin  of'^  level  strand ;  the  fishers* 
houses  skirt  the  sonorous  beach ;  the 
mule-wom  tracks  wind  to  the  upper 
town,  built  on  the  middle  ridge,  and 
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peering  over  the  old  embattled  wall, 
a  desolate '  certosa '  moolderB  on  the 
Boathem  slope,  where  the  silence  of 
monks  has  teen  succeeded  by  the 
song-  of  the  cicala ;  the  roofs  of 
cottages  are  shrouded  among  groves 
in  wMch  the  olive,  the  pomegranate, 
and  the  mulberry  minsle  their  foli- 
age ;  beyond  the  gender  acclivities 
of  the  garden  ground,  the  vines  are 
scattered  upon  the  grey  precipices, 
and  ^e  goats  and  bees  ascend  for 
their  fragrant  pasture  to  the  moun- 
tain tops.  The  husbandman  binds 
his  tendrils;  the  herdsman  collects 
his  flocks ;  the  silk-loom  sounds  be- 
hind the  jealous  lattice ;  the  startled 
girl  carries  her  jar  to  the  storied 
fountain ;  the  mariners  sing  as  ihej 
careen  their  boats  and  mend  theur 
nets  upon  the  sand;  the  church 
bells  make  twilight  melodious,  and 
summon  a  willing  people  to  unsus- 
pected prayers,  ul  tnis  retreat  of 
primitive  labours  and  delights,  few 
are  the  marks  which  we  remember 
of  unequal  manners,  social  autho- 
rity, or  superior  wealth.  There  was 
a  debonair  'Canonico,'  who  would 
empty  a  flask  of  amber  wine  in 
honour  of  the  stranger,  and  a  vacant 
'  Giudice '  who  brought  a  junket  on 
its  reedy  platter  to  his  morning 
meal.  Such  is  Capri ;  and  such  it 
probably  was  eighteen  himdred  years 
ago,  with  some  slight  varieties  of 
superstition  and  costume.  Substi- 
tute the  Frotor  for  the  Judge,  and 
let  our  reverend  Canon  assume  the 
robe  of  the  Haruspex,  banish  the 

Imre  polytheism  of  the  Papacy,  and 
ead  oaok  the  grosser  gods  and 
fairies  of  the  pagan  calendar  to  their 
indulgent  seats,^little  else  would  be 
required  to  restore  the  inauspicious 
day  when  Tiberius  selected  this 
gentle  region  as  the  theatre  of  his 
crimes.  This  is  the  single  tragedy 
in  the  blameless  annals  of  the  isle, 
and  in  the  contrast  of  such  a  length 
of  innocence  and  brightness  of  idyllic 
beauty  with  one  dark  interlude  of 
imperial  guilt,  a  contemporary  poet 
has  found  the  motive  of  a  strong 
but  disordered  inspiration. 

'  Two  Night  Visions  of  Capri '  is 
the  title  of  two  pieces  on  which  the 
author  has  bestowed  particular  ela« 
boration,  and  which  exemplify  all 
the  merits  and  defects  which  cha* 
raoterize  his  genius  in  its  present 
development.     The    '  Salto '    is   a 


nocturnal  meditation  on  the  brink 
of  that  clifl*,  at  which  Tiberius  was 
pleased  to  dismiss  the  victims  of  his 
anger  or  his  whim.  Here  the  poet 
feigns,  in  conformity  with  a  local 
tradition,  that  he  beholds  a  ghostly 
virgin  emerge  from  the  abyss,  who 
recals  the  sentence  she  had  defied, 
and  the  fate  she  had  preferred  to 
dishonour.  He  is  also  peculiarly 
favoured  by  an  apparition  of  the 
Emperor  himself;  out  as  there  is 
nothing  material  in  the  diselosurea 
of  the  tyrant,  we  shall  pass  on  to 
the  second  poem,  of  much  greater 
length,  which  is  entitled  '  San  Mi* 
chele  le  CamereUe.'  The  scene  of 
this  composition  is  laid  in  the 
chambers  or  Spintri®,  hollowed  in 
the  side  of  Mount  Solare  as  the 
cool  resort  of  infamous  pleasure,  but 
now  exorcised  from  heathen  Dsemon 
by  Holy  Church,  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Michael,  the  martial 
saint.  !u)  these  forlorn  excavations 
our  courageous  incognito  repairs  by 
moonlight,  and,  afber  ruminatin^f  in 
indignant  mood  on  the  ancient 
horrors  of  the  place,  he  falls  into  a 
trance,  and  beuolds  what  he  ahall 
relate  in  the  following  numbers  :-^ 

Lo,  M  I  mused  there  rose  awhile 
A  hum  and  muttering  of  broad  wheels ; 
And  laugbter-ehimes  and  cymbal-peals 
Came  nunbliog  o*er  the  aged  pile. 

A  bright  glimpse  thro*  the  cracked  dome 

fled. 
Of  gold  and  lights  and  purpled  urn ; 
Maids  that  trail  fruit  and  gariands  Bpunit 
And  one  who  silent  wrapped  his  head-» 

Nor  looked  upon  his  festive  train 

For  very  hate  and  misery ; 

But  shrank  beneath  the  canopy 

As  though  he  were  half  choked  with  pain. 

But  these  grew  faint ;  and  then  I  heard 
The  breath  of  one  who  is  pursued, 
Down  the  steep  hollows,  marble  thewed. 
Yet  passing  lightly  as  a  bird. 

Nearer  it  swept  the  myrtle  leaves. 
With  tinkle  of  hushed  tambourine  ; 
Then  something  pearly  while  and  sheen. 
With  echoing  pulse,  and  brasat  that 
heaves. 

Stole  through  a  crevice,  ivy  braced ; 
And  springing  lightly  on  the  floor. 
Through  rows  of  close  arched  portals 

tore 
And  broke  the  moonshine  as  it  paced, 

A  fairy  form,  but  all  distraught. 
With  short  uneoual  steps  she  came ; 
To  fly  from  her  I  thought  it  shame, 
But  at  the  dripping  stones  I  caught. 
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A  fluBh  like  May-bloom  lit  her  cheek, 
Amilets  and  anklets  of  soft  gold 
Were  twined  about  the  ivory  fold 
Of  her  alight  limbs  so  supple  sleek  ; 

Her  dress  of  silken  Pinna  gauze, 
Like  wavelets  on  a  smooth  white  beach, 
Glimmered  translucent  in  my  reach ; 
Witi^  tottering  feet  she  made  a  pause. 

Had  she  not  worn  an  antii^ue  air, 
I'd  not  have  taxed  the  spirit  world 
For  her  sweet  presence  ; 


The  pretty  phantom,  whom  St. 
Michael,  with  doubtful  discretion, 
has  spared,  of  all  the  dancing  daugh- 
ters of  Eros,  thus  accosts  her  fleshly 
guest  with  visionary  longing  :— 

I  wish  that  I  might  live  again, 
To  fold  thee  like  some  choice  spring- 
flower. 
If  'twere  but  for  one  golden  hour. 
To  a  poor  heart  that  loved  in  vain. 

I  bum,  I  pine,  death  seems  a  trance, 
I  long  to  wake  the  cithern's  nerves, 
And  flutter  swift  in  transient  curves, 
Through  the  lost  measures  of  our  dance. 

0  living  form  I  O  human  face  ! 
My  beauty  is  all  stingless  now. 
Fear  not  the  lustre  of  my  brow, 

Nor  shudder  at  a  spirit's  grace 

She  then  proceeds  to  unfold  how 
she  had  provoked  her  Boman  despot 
by  intemperate  and  unseasonaole 
reminiscences  of  the  glories  of 
Greece,  and  the  ecstasies  of  freedom. 
She  heard  her  doom,  but  fled  from 
the  minister  of  death  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  caves,  where,  with 
famine  and  anguish,  she  wasted  away, 
until  she  became,  during  the  day,  a 
fossil  of  the  tertiary  formation. 
Accreted  to  shell  crusted  stones, 

but  by  night,  Lotisma  again,  the 
witching  wanderer  depicted  above. 
Finally,  the  sprite  kisses  the  poet, 
but  warns  him  of  the  perils  of  law- 
less love.  The  poet  awakes,  and 
returns  to  his  hotel  in  a  single 
stanza. 

1  crossed  myself,  and  soon  outstripped 
The  flight  of  the  trainbearing  clouds. 
That  trailed  on  earth,  dissolving  shrouds. 
Or  bending  down  the  night  dew  sipped. 

Tlie  admonitions  of  Lotisma  have 
scarcely  exhaled,  when  we  are  told, 
under  a  specious  title,  that  the 
amours  of  Capri  are  not  all  of  this 
evanescent  quality,  and  that  a  mate- 
rial damsel  may  be  wooed  to  a  mid- 
night meeting,  even  \^  here  the  waves 
break  upon  the  ruins  of  Ctesar's 
palace,  and  despite  its  terrors. 


THE  BBIDAL  HOUB. 

I  have  devised  to  steal  away. 

When  glow  worms  crawl  in  spectral 

green, 
And  sinking  rocks  on  shadows  l<Ain, 
And  red  lij^ts  course  about  the  bay ; 

When  the  moon  softly  gilds  the  strait, 
As  cunning  monk  o'er  missal  bent. 
And  maidens'  robes  with  dew  are  Eprent, 
And  long  barques  land  their  hooded 
freight. 

When  fig  trees  whisper  to  the  air 
What  fruit  they  shield  with  their  broad 

leaves ; 
And  champ  and  stir  the  stalled  beeven. 
And  night  hawks   fluttering    quarries 

tear; 

When  the  vine  shudders  in  the  cold. 
Fast  crispening  from  the  icy  gleam, 
And  dark  oars  spill  the  phosphor  cream. 
And  faint  sea  cries  through  caves  are 
ruUed ; 

I  have  devised  to  steal  away, 
A  lode  star  in  mv  barque  shall  shine, 
And  point  to  Ischia's  purple  Udc. 
Clog  not  your  heart  with  cold  dismay. 

Nor  draperied  be  with  festive  veil, 
Nor  prison  thy  superbient  feet 
In  slippers  for  town  damsels  meet, 
But  down  in  thy  fresh  beauty  sail, 

To  where  Tiberius*  palace  stoDes 
Are  scooped  and  tumbled  by  the  wave  ; 
Where  murdered  legions  nightly  rave. 
And  ospreys  add  their  airy  moans.  .  . 

The  pleasures  of  the  country  are 
contrasted  with  the  miseries  of  the 
town  in  a  sprightly  argument,  of 
which  those  will  acknowledge  the 
force  and  grace  who  have  felt  the 
tyranny  of  the  midsummer  sun  in 
sultry,  restless  Naples,  but  which 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  sup- 
press for  want  of  space. 

Besides  the  poems  dedicated  to 
the  praise  of  Italy  and  her  peasant 
ofisprin.fi:,  there  are  several  pieces  in 
this  collection  aUusivc  to  cotempo- 
rary  interests  and  events,  and  others 
concerning  English  characters  and 
manners  deep^  tinned  with  the 
querulous  and  sardomc  views  which 
the  author  has  contracted  from 
mysterious  crosses  in  his  destinies 
at  home. 

*  Peace  and  War*  revives  the  woea 
of  Scio  familiar  to  our  childish  ears, 
and  strikes  a  chord  which  does  not 
vibrate  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
victions of  our  nper  judgment ; 
but  although  we  cannot  commend 
the  politics  of  the  poet,  we  remark 
with  satisfaction  tnat  he  has  not 
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made  the  Mase  a  flaunting  minion  of 
the  fife  and  dnun,  nor  courted  a 
vulgar  favour  by  confouuding  her 
▼oice  even  with  the  honest  clamours 
of  the  hour.  There  is  un  avoidably  a 
great  deal  of  ravine  in  '  Disappoint- 
ment,' 'The  Neg&cted  Poet/  and 
'  The  Dead  Priest  j'  *  Desolation '  is 
more  encouraging.  *  The  Poacher's 
Bemorse,'  and  '  Churchyard  Semi- 
niscences,' provoke  but  do  not  sustain 
a  comparison  with  the  homely  and 
caustic  handling  of  Crabbe.  Most 
of  these  effusions  contain,  with 
much  tumidity  andoccasional bathos, 
frequent  indications  of  an  energetic 
and  tender  fancy,  as  well  as  of  a 
comprehensive  recognition  of  sen- 
suous beauty  in  all  its  forms.  Some 
are  merely  ridiculous. 

The  delineations  of  inanimate 
nature  in  this  volume  are  often 
touched  with  felicity,  and  those 
who  are  most  conversant  with  the 
lovely  scenes  brought  upon  the 
canvas,  will  best  appreciate  the 
strokes  of  delicate  observation  and 
the  fidelity  of  local  colours.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  reasonable 
vein  is  never  of  long  endurance, 
and  that  the  lucid  passage  is  soon 
overlaid  with  an  exuberance  of  in- 
coherent ornaments  and  imagery. 
The  worst  humour  of  the  author  is 
the  sublime  humour,  which  is  al- 
together incomprehensible  ;  from 
these  soaring  flights  he  is  apt  to 
descend  to  a  grovelling  minuteness, 
and  after  descanting  with  phrenzy 
on  the  effects  of  the  ocean  and  the 
sky,  he  will  fall  to  inspect  the 
lichens  with  the  curioaify  of  a  her- 
balist. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  writer 
to  have  chosen  dangerous  models, 
and  to  have  worked  after  them  in 
an  undisoriminating  spirit.  He  has 
applied  himself  to  tne  oracles  of 
Xeats  and  Tennyson  in  their  darkest 
and  quaintest  temper.  We  must 
entreat  him  not  to  oe  misled  by  the 
favour  with  which  the  eccentric 
productions  are  received  of  authors 
and  artists  who  have  deserved  their 
tenacious  fame  bv  earlier  labours  of 
undisputed  excellence.  The  aber- 
rations of  Turner's  aged  pencil,  the 
utterances  of  the  Laureate's  way- 
ward Muse,  will  still  find  advocates 
among  those  who  did  homage  to  the 
first  efforts  of  their  better  genius. 
The  same  partiality  will  not  oe  ex- 
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tended  to  the  beginner  who  has 
earned  no  gratitude  and  enrolled 
no  partisans.  We  advise  the  poet 
of  the  pine  seeds  to  abandon  his 
present  recondite  and  affected  man- 
ner; to  forswear  all  conceits  and 
rarities;  to  choose  subjects  of  en- 
during and  universal  sympathy,  and 
aim  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  a 
mauler,  refined,  and  transparent  stvle. 
Let  him  be  satisfied  with  the  iTug- 
lish  language,  as  Byron,  CampbeU, 
and  Wordsworth  have  left  it,  and 
as  Macaulay  and  Longfellow  have 
been  contented  to  take  it  up.  Let 
him  write  for  the  million,  and  not 
for  the  mystics ;  his  faculties  are 
worthy  of  being  redeemed  from  the 
service  of  a  clique  to  the  use  of  his 
country.  If  he  select  the  better 
part,  the  highest  meed  of  the  poet 
may  yet  be  within  his  reach.  His 
verse  may  become  the  prompter  of 
virtue,  the  interpreter  of  music,  the 
voice  of  passion,  the  recreation  of 
solitude,  the  consolation  of  age  and 
grief;  it  may  be  incorporated  with 
the  memory  of  the  nation.  But  if 
he  persevere  in  the  course  of  which 
this  book  is  perhaps  the  initiatory 
step,  assuredly  he  will  labour  unre- 
quited. We  are  not  very  hopeful 
tiiat  these  friendly  words  are  ad- 
dressed to  a  patient  ear.  There  is 
a  spirit  here  which  spurns  by  anti- 
cipation at  correction  in  its  mildest 
form.  The  inseparable  parasite, 
self-esteem,  will  probably  comfort 
the  author  in  the  worst  vicissitudes 
of  the  HterazT  life.  The  best  that 
we  may  expect  is  neglect,  and  we 
may  be  happy  if  our  counsels  obtain 
the  measure  of  benign  indifference 
with  which  Tiberius  might  have 
perused  the  precepts  of  JBpictetus, 
while  reposing  with  some  obedient 
Lotisma  m  the  grot. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  redoubted 
persons  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
'  Lake '  and  '  Cockney '  schools,  ad- 
ministered the  scourge  of  ouarterly 
criticism,  with  so  much  suffering  in 
their  victims  and  satisfaction  to 
themselves,  that  they  no  longer  ofii- 
ciate  at  the  assise  of  letters.  The 
cruel  skill  of  a  Gifford  and  a  Jeffrey 
would  be  wasted  on  the  insensibility, 
and  defeated  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
rising  generation  in  rhyme.  The 
pachydermatous  poets  now  smile 
upon  their  impotent  reviewers,  like 
those  provoking  martyrs  of  the  pri- 
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iDitire  ehmrcli  wko  would  neither 
forsake  their  religion  nor  forgive 
their  enemies,  hut  reclined  npon  the 
rack,  and  continned  to  nJlj  and 
rehnke  the  haffled  magistrate. 

We  diall  now  take  a  henerolent 
leaye  of  the  Theocritus  of  Capti, 


with  due  acknowledgment  of  what 
is  good  in  his  present  work,  and 
even  with  a  hesitatinff  hope  that  the 
Pinoteki  which  he  has  supplied  to 
the  intellectual  banquet  of  the  Tear» 
may  be  followed  hereafter  bj  nxuta 
of  fairer  aspect  and  sweeter  naroor. 


SHADOWS. 

OH  the  shadows — ^the  beautiful  shadows. 
Floating  far  o*er  the  hills  away ; 
As  over  the  sky 
The  light  clouds  fly, 
So  o'er  the  mountains  wander  they. 

Oh  the  shadows — ^the  beautiful  shadows. 
Sleeping  soft  on  the  meadows  green ; 

Fair  are  the  flowers 

In  sunbright  bowers, 
But  fairer  the  flowers  those  shades  betweenf 

Oh  the  shadows— the  beautiful  shadows, 
Dancing  light  on  the  ocean  spray ; 
Changing  each  wave 
From  gay  to  g^raye. 
Like  the  frowning  smiles  of  a  child  at  play* 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows. 
Sinking  deep  in  the  moonlit  lake ; 

Where  the  mountains  seem 

As  if  yiew'd  in  a  dream. 
And  a  world  of  purer  beauty  make. 

Oh  the  shadows — the  beautiful  shadows, 
In  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  ; 

For  joy  may  borrow 

A  charm  from  sorrow. 
And  charity  smiles  on  repentant  sin. 

Oh  the  shadows — ^the  beautiful  shadows, 
Falling  soft  on  the  dazzled  yision ; 

When  the  tender  thought. 

By  memory  brought. 
Tempers  the  glare  of  hopes  elysian. 

And  there  are  shadows — merciful  shadows. 
Dropping  like  balm  on  the  bleeding  heart; 

When  first  it  knows 

That  loTc  B  flame  glows 
Stronger  and  purer  when  joys  depart. 

Then  bless  the  shadows—the  beautiful  shadows  ; 
And  take  this  thought  as  you  gaze  abroad ; 
That  in  heaven  and  earth 
Shades  owe  their  birth 
To  LioHT — AKD  Light  is  thi  shadow  of  God.* 

N.  N.  S. 


*  ^Kx  urnftra  i>ei--AB  old  PlatoDio  notion. 
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IMAGINABY    CONVEESATION8. 

BY  WALTfiS  SAVAGE  LANDOB. 

Alpixbi  and  Mxtabtabio. 

mbtastasio. 

THE  Contessa  di  Albani  has  coatemd  on  me  the  long-desired  honour  of 
presentation  to  jour  Exoellencj. 

▲LFIBBI. 

I  rejoice  in  her  goodness  thus  anticipating  my  wishes.  As  you  are 
jonmeymg  toward  Some,  Si^or  Abbate,  I  fear  I  may  enjoy  but  too  few 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  so  justly  celebrated  a  personage.  Already 
the  company  begins  to  assemble  round  about  us,  especially  the  En^^ish, 
eager,  no  doubt,  to  derive  a  little  pure  italian  from  so  nigh  a  source ;  such, 
in  the  estimation  of  all,  is  that  of  the  Abbate  Metastasio,  Poeta  Cesarbo. 

MBTABTASIO. 

I  bow,  not  indeed,  as  too  frequently  is  the  case,  in  aeknowledgement 
and  aooeptanoe,  but  in  humility  and  confusion.  Proud,  however,  am  I 
that  our  own  Italy  •  .  . 

ALFISBI. 

Ours?  onrsF  No,  sir!  but,  by  Heaven!  it  shall  be!  Let  us  descend 
into  the  library.  France  perhaps,  afWr  the  imminent  war  with  Austria, 
may  barter  one  piece  of  robbery  for  another.  Already  the  has  sedneed 
the  affections  of^ Savoy,  and  is  reminding  the  Venetians  that,  flourishing 
and  happy  as  tiiey  have  continued  for  a  thousand  years,  it  is  ahamefiil  to 
owe  any  ha]fpine8B  or  prosperity  to  nobles.  Either  by  fraud  or  force,  on 
the  humiliation  of  Austria,  Venice  may  be  thrown  to  her,  like  a  atnnded 
weed  with  empty  i^ells  upon  it. 

MXTABTASIO. 

Austria  ever  have  Venice !  Are  there  no  Powers  to  prevent  it  F  If  no 
virtnes,  are  there  no  jealoosiea  F  Ghxl  help  us !  we  have  calamities  enoogh 
already. 

ALniBI. 

No,  abbate,  we  have  not  enoush ;  we  must  have  more,  many  more, 
much  greater.  Then,  and  then  oiuy,  will  nations  spring  up  from  apathr 
to  despair,  and  smash  the  Uoody  idol.  We  shall  be  free  before  the  Fren^ 
will. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Since  your  excellency  hath  resolved  to  leave  your  native  Piedemont,  I 
know  not  where  you  could  have  settled  more  comfortably  than  here  in 
Tuscany. 

JlLYIXBI. 

It  is  something  to  be  unmolested.  The  prince,  I  hear,  is  tolerant ;  the 
people  I  find  are  civil ;  a  few  are  intellectual ;  most  of  them  acute.  If  the 
Jews  lost  ten  tribes,  they  may  recover  nine  in  this  oountiy. 

XXTA8TA8I0. 

By  what  indication  F 

ALVUBI. 

Such  as  the  cut  of  the  eye,  the  sallowness  of  complexion,  the  low 
stature,  the  love  of  gain,  the  importunity  of  selling,  and  tne  shibboleth. 

mTASTABIO. 

In  what  instances  F 

▲Lvnmx. 

In  the  pronuneiation  of  Cicero  and  Casar,  words  among  the  Somans 
neither  sibilant  nor  dental ;  nor  do  I  believe  they  had  any  such  guttural 
as  you  hear  in  eoeomero, 

MBTASTASIO. 

I  woold  rather  institute  a  comparison  between  their  respective  merits. 
The  Jews  alone,  of  all  eastern  nations,  were  great  in  poetry  and  music.    I 
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would  not  compare,  as  many  scliolars  ha^e  done,  the  Psalms  qf  David  vfiih, 
tHe  Odes  o/Ptndar,  nor  do  I  readily  believe  that,  musician  as  he  was,  his 
symphonies  were  equal  to  HandePs.  There  are  various  men  who  think  it 
a  duty  to  uphold  it,  and  scholars  too  catch  the  enthusiasm. 

ALFIBBI. 

Weak  minds,  like  weak  liquors,  soon  effervesce ;  and  sound  scholars 
have  not  always  strong  heads. 

MBTA8TJL8IO. 

Permit  me  to  remark  one  signal  difference  between  the  Jews  and 
Tuscans.  The  Jews  were  always  more  morose  than  any  other  people,  the 
Tuscans  less. 

ALFISBI. 

Dante  may  be  called  morose  by  the  inconsiderate.  To  be  morose  is 
one  thing,  to  be  indignant  is  another.  He  saw  crimes  in  high  places 
which  the  vulgar  thought  inaccessible ;  but  he  scaled  the  eminence  and 
dragged  out  Cacus  from  his  fastness.  The  Italians  are  tied  to  the  stake  at 
home :  the  Jews  are  scattered  abroad.  Which  fate  is  the  worse  of  the 
twoP  Both  evils  will  pass  away:  men  will  be  men  again.  They  will 
abstain  i^m  roasting  one  another :  royal  feasts  will  employ  less  numerous 
and  less  expensive  cooks,  and  be  served  up  in  lighter  aishes.  Human 
fat  will  be  no  longer  the  approved  medicament  for  dealhess  and  debility. 
The  lover  of  Beamce,  he  wno  shed  tears  over  Francesca,  he  whose  stout 
heart  so  failed  him  that  he  fainted  at  the  recital  of  her  sorrows,  could 
never  have  been  morose.  Glory  to  him !  everlasting  glory !  I  envr  his 
tears;  I  share  his  indignation.  The  English  are  innately  vulgar, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Noblemen,  suspicious  and  invidious  of 
xmtitled  j^^entlemen,  whose  families  are  more  ancient  and  more  honorable 
than  theirs,  and  who  perhaps  lost  their  fortunes  and  their  station  by 
the  wars  of  the  Plantagenets,  have  no  reluctance  or  dislike  to  walk  and 
converse  with  jockeys  and  boxers ;  from  these  they  gather  the  flowers  of 
their  phraseology.  A  new  word  springs  up  monthly,  and  is  usually  what 
they  call  slang,  I  wiU  give  you  an  example.  A  few  days  before  I  left 
England  there  had  been  a  duel ;  on  this  occasion  the  younger,  a  man  of 
raDK  and  modesty,  was  declared  by  my  informant  to  liave  shown  pluck. 
You  will  suppose  that  by  this  expression  he  meant  courage :  he  aid  so. 
We  Italians  would  have  said  nnrit,  or  heart,  which  comes  nearest.  But 
the  meaning  of  pluck,  until  this  year,  had  always  been  the  entrails  <f 
animals,  torn  out  of  them,  and  the  vilest  part  q^  them.  The  Romans 
were  content  with  cor  and  pectus;  we  with  their  contents:  animo  and 
coraggio  suffice  us :  what  is  ejected  from  a  beast  is  to  an  Englishman  the 
coronal  of  glory. 

XBTISTASIO. 

We  shall  owe,  in  great  measure,  the  consummation  of  ours  to  the 
departed  whose  remains  are  around  us. 

AL7IBBI. 

In  greater  measure  to  those  who  are  not  departed,  if  we  follow  the 
right  leaders.  But  what  are  leaders  without  soldiers,  or  soldiers  without 
arms?  ' 

VBTASTASIO. 

Ah !  ah !  how  grateful  to  the  senses  is  the  odour  of  these  volumes  in 
hulgaro  !*  Signor  Conte,  the  most  splendid  of  them  best  deserves  its 
splendour. 

▲LFIBBI. 

Sarely  the  case  in  anything. 

1UCTA8TABIO. 

Vittorio  Aljieri,  Tragedie.  Ofere  di  Vittorio  Alfieri.  Ptodon  me,  is 
this  richly  embroidered  ribbon,  with  a  crown  pendant  from  it,  the  pattern 
for  that  Order  qf  Merit  which  it  is  reported  your  Exoelleney  is  about  to 

institute  P 


*  BidgiRs  Rutsia  leather. 
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ALriSBI. 

No  indeed;  the  ribbon  is  none  of  mine. 

May  not  possibly  the  inTestiture  be  displeasing  to  potentates? 

AIFIEBI. 

Are  any  of  those  people,  then,  potentates  in  literature  P  Shall  the  most 
umorant  of  mortals  presome  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  literary  menP 
Shall  ministers  of  state  be  appointed  as  presidents,  or  eren  admitted  as 
members,  of  societies  formed  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  sciences  P  Keep 
these  men  to  their  places,  while  they  have  any,  but  never  let  them  get  into 
ours. 

KBTASTASIO. 

Will  your  Order  include  others  beside  Italians  P 

▲LFIBBI. 

As  manjT  as  are  worthy  of  it  and  will  reoeiye  it.  Some,  perhaps  the 
most-part,  will  be  kept  away  from  the  acceptance  by  timidity  and  baseness. 

XBTASTASIO. 

In  some  measure  it  might  be  an  impediment  to  their  advancement* 
The  glory  of  the  decoration,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  would  be  post* 
umous :  the  whole  number  would  occupy  but  a  small  bench  in  a  narrow 
chamber.  There  are  forty  in  France !  Were  there  ever  ten  at  one  period 
in  the  world  P  Should  you  beat  the  drum  for  recruits,  how  many  would 
enlist  who  must  be  rejected  as  below  the  standard  highthP  Poets  and 
philosophers  and  critics,  I  am  told,  there  are  more  in  GmnMnjp  and  better 
too,  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

▲LFIBBI. 

I  know  nothing  of  their  language ;  what  I  have  red  translated  f^m  it 
pleases  me :  the  best,  as  being  the  most  classical,  is  Stolbere's  2%eseu4. 
Heroes,  in  my  eyes,  look  more  advantageously  with  brasen  helmets  on 
their  heads  than  with  black  triangular  feitry.  I  would  rather  see  Helen 
in  sandal  or  slipper,  than  supported  by  high-heeled  red  morocco  shoes  with 
diamond  buckles  on  them.  Being  timorous,  whenerer  Ijpass  the  porter's 
lodge  of  surl^  Graff  Fjjrrrhus,  I  whistle  my  dog  away,  nrst  saluting  the 
gamekeeper  in  green  jacket.  Etcocles  and  Polinioes  are  in  the  field 
above,  models  of  gentlemen,  quite  correct  in  lifting  up  their  beayers  to 
each  other  befbre  they  make  their  passes  with  the  rapier. 

MBTASTASIO. 

It  must  indeed  be  eonfest  that  whaterer  is  far  removed  from  fashion* 
able  life  and  changeable  manners  is  best  adapted  to  the  higher  poetiy. 
We  are  glad  and  righteously  proud  to  possess  two  worlds,  the  one  at 

£  resent  under  our  feet,  producing  beef  and  mutton;  the  other,  on  which 
ave  past  before  us,  gods,  demi^gods,  heroes,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  and  all 
the  numerous  progeny  of  never-dyinf,  never-aging,  eternally  parturient, 
Imagination.  Great  is  the  privilege  of  crossing  at  will  the  rivers  of  bitter* 
ness,  of  tears,  of  fire,  and  to  wander  and  converse  among  the  Shades. 

ALriBBI. 

Great  indeed :  and  few  incommode  us  in  the  ferry-boat ;  but  we  must 
pay  for  it. 

VBTASTASIO. 

You  ridicule  French  tragedy;  yet  there  may  be  noble  sentiments 
under  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  tender  heart  may  beat  as  truly  under 
blonde  lace  as  under  woolen  spun  by  Penelope  herself. 

ALFIBBI. 

It  may  be:  only  let  them  try  the  woolen  on;  I  will  allow  them  a 
narrow  ornamental  fringe.  At  present  I  believe  there  is  no  poet  in  France. 

METASTABIO. 

In  England  you  left  a  few  deserving  your  notice. 

ALFIBBI. 

Cowper  is  worthy  of  his  succession  to  Goldsmith ;  more  animated, 
more  energetic,  more  diversified.   Sometimes  he  is  playful,  eften^r  serious ; 
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and  yoa  go  with  him  in  either  path  with  equal  satisfaotion.  Sometimea 
he  turns  short  round  and  r^rores  with  dignified  and  authoritatiye 
austerity.  This  is  not  his  nature,  but  his  office,  his  duty,  his  call,  as  he 
would  term  it.  There  is  a  sentleness,  a  suavity  about  him,  more  Italian 
than  English.    The  milk  of  %re  was  not  blander  to  her  firstborn. 

MKTASTASIO. 

I  had  always  thought  that  the  English  were  more  remarkable  for  the 
breed  of  their  satirists  and  their  bull-dogs. 

ALFIBBf. 

So  they  are :  but  they  have  silk-eared  spaniels  also,  and  of  pure  blood. 
Whoever  wants  to  see  a  wor^pper  of  wealth  and  title,  let  him  visit 
England. 

XITASTASIO. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Johnson  was  dead,  I  think,  before  you  arrived 
in  that  ooontry :  he  was  not  very 


ALFIEBI. 

That  heavy  paw,  however,  if  sometimes  a  crusher,  was  oflener  a  pro« 
tector.  Johnson  was  coarse  in  manners,  and  was  arrogant  and  captious  by 
the  indulgence  of  his  diy-nurses  in  the  dub-room.  His  si^ht  was  dis* 
torted  bv  the  refraction  of  politics ;  his  temper  was  irritable,  his  sensibility 
was  morbid,  but  his  heart  was  sound.  I  see  much  to  pity,  and  no  little  to 
admire  and  love  in  him. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Then,  8ignor  Conte,  he  must  be  a  man  of  rare  merit  indeed. 

▲LFIBBI. 

Sow  again,  my  good  Abbate ;  you  do  it  gracefully. 

XBTASTASIO. 

Pardon  I  pardon !  if  I  am  under  the  calamity  of  offending. 

i.L7TBBI. 

Do  I  look  or  speak  like  one  offended  P  Destitute  as  all  my  friends 
agree  I  am  in  wit  and  humour,  I  enjoy  them  occasionally  in  another.  You 
spoke  natundly  and  justly :  you  know  me  well  already. 

MBTABTASIO. 

Signor  Ck>nte,  my  very  good  padrone  I  I  feel  at  ease  again.  Kow 
your  Excellency  has  given  me  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  lata 
poets  and  m<musts  of  England,  mi^ht  I  presume  so  far  as  to  push  my 
inquiries  into  their  celebrated  historians  P 

▲LFIBBI. 

I  would  speak  more  confidently  of  them  were  I  mora  a  master  fii  the 
language.  But  altho*  an  author's  strle  may  lose  somewhat  by  transmission, 
it  loses  little  in  prose  if  it  is  good  for  anything :  not  so  in  poetry.  Cicero 
and  Machiavelli  will  always  he  masters  of  their  own  domain. 

MBTASTASIO. 

How  different ! 

ALFIBBI. 

No  translator  can  make  them  alike :  the  dress  may  be  soiled  a  little, 
yet  we  recognise  the  wearer.  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  work  in  prose, 
since  the  time  of  Titus  Livius.  is  equal  to  Gibbon's  HUUry,  There  is 
somewhat  of  palatial  magnitude  and  of  oriental  splendour  in  it ;  nothing 
disorderlv,  nothing  overcnarged.  Hume  and  the  others  are  hardly  to  be 
noticed  for  discrimination  of  character,  for  reflection,  or  for  research. 
Hume,  amonj^  many  trifling  essays,  has  written  one  upon  Miraclet,  worth 
reading.  Cntic,  I  doubt  whether  at  this  time  in  Italy  there  is  a  wone 
than  he. 

MBTABTASIO. 

He  was  thought  a  free-thinker :  was  he  one  P 

ALFIBBI. 

Quite  the  oontnry.    A  narrow  ribbon  tied  him,  nedk  and  heels,  to  the 
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Idnder  aaarten  of  a  broken  ilirone.  If  yon  xa/etm  rthgum,  I  beliere  lie 
was  addicted  to  no  formulary.  Hia  life  was  indolentfy  and  innocentlj 
Epicurean. 

VBTA^TASIO. 

Doubtless  he  called  it  equanimity. 

ALFISBX. 

Equanimity  is  a  virtue  in  philosophers ;  it  is  denounced  as  a  crime  in 
theoloffians.  They,  in  their  peculiar  ohraseology,  csll  it  lukewarmness  ; 
and  luKewarmness  in  divinity  they  hola  to  be  almost  as  insufferable  as  in 
▼enison. 

MBTJlBTASIO. 

Sects,  we  understand,  are  springing  up  daily  in  the  British  lies,  which 
ebullitions  may  serve  ultimately  as  a  counter-poison  to  the  venom  now 
polluting  the  atmosphere.  Strange  stories  are  reported  of  one  Wesley, 
who  is  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  preach  in  the  open  fields. 

▲LFIBBI. 

Were  not  those  whom  ^ou  most  venerate  permitted  by  the  Pagan 
authorities  to  preach  both  in  the  fields  and  in  toe  cities  P  Wesley  gava 
out  no  new  Commandments:  he  opened  before  the  eyes  of  assembled 
thousands  the  small  volume  which  contains  them,  and  cried  aloud,  *  Read  ! 
Read  r  I  know  an  Italian  who  would  have  spoken  to  them  words  of  far 
different  import  in  their  own  vernacular,  and  have  said  '  If  you  dare  to 
read,  go  and  be  damned,'  I  am  not  highly  fanatical,  but  I  do  bear 
veneration  toward  this  saintly  man,  commanding  by  meekness  and 
humility.  He  found  the  members  of  the  Anglican  Uhurch  putrescent,  as 
Luther  found  the  Papal ;  he  used  no  knife  or  cautery. 

XSTA8TA8I0. 

Every  wall  of  that  church  is  cracked  in  twenty  places. 

ALFIEBI. 

Sound  fotmdations  are  better  than  ornamental  buttresses.  We  see  all 
things  in  pejus  ruere  et  retro  sublapsa  rtferri.  Our  efforts  are  thus 
rendered  the  more  necessary  to  climb  up  and  surmount  the  cliffs  that 
eternally  crumble  under  us.  We  shall  presently  have  more  than  shadows 
to  contend  against.    The  monkey -tiger  is  about  to  spring  over  the  Alps. 

MBTASTABIO. 

Bevolutionists  invite  it. 

▲LFIBBI. 

Sapid  revolutions  turn  men  giddy  and  blind.  Did  ever  good  come 
from  that  quarter  P  You  will  be  du»ted,  robbed,  plundered,  torn  piece- 
meal, and  devoured.  Mark  my  words :  a  century  of  misfortunes  will 
confirm  them.  Wherever  there  are  priests  subordinate  scdely  to  a  priest 
leader,  there  are  snares  and  chains  for  all  beyond  the  circle.  If  Piedemont 
falls,  Italy  faUs:  Venioe  will  be  what  Naples  is:  and  Borne  will  call 
Attila  himself  a  beatific  vision.  Unhappy  land  of  breathless  hope  I'  of 
enchanted  heroism !  of  consecrated  lies !   ' 

XBTASTASIO. 

Attilas,  and  worse  barbarians,  if  worse  be  any,  may  invade  us ;  but  I 
never  will  fear  their  violence.  The  gates  of  Hell,  we  are  assured,  shall 
noC  prevail  against  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter. 

ALFIBBI. 

The  gates  of  Hell  will  never  try,  if  they  know  their  own  interest, 
lliej  wifi  stand  wide-open  as  the  gates  on  which  the  Boman  artificer,  on 
his  jewelled  slippers  and  three-stoned  bonnet,  so  cleverly  modeled  them. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Excuse  me,  Signor  Conte !  but  is  your  excellency  quite  so  happjr  in 
the  indulging  of  these  asperities  as  you  would  be  in  the  smoothing 
of  them  P 

ALFIBBI. 

I  doubt  it.    And  now  it  is  my  turn  to  ask  a  queation.    Ought  I  to  be 
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satisfied  if  a  rood-maker  fills  the  road  with  mud,  then  mends  it  with  thorns 
and  brushwood,  and  ultimately  sets  up  a  turnpike  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
swings  the  gate  in  my  face  tmiess  I  pay  him  to  let  me  pass  through  P  We 
must  not  always  think  of  what  will  make  us  most  happy  :  we  must  excite 
the  best  energies  of  men,  and  controU  the  worst.  I  nare  no  pleasure  in 
spurring  or  whipping  my  horse,  yet  my  horse  must  occasioDally  be  whipt 
and  spurred. 

MBTA8TA810. 

Yes,  Signor  Conte,  but  men  are  our  fellow-creatures. 

ALFISBI. 

I^ot  mine  yet :  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  them  so. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Eeligion  alone  can  effect  it :  and  I  am  afVaid  that  the  Anglican,  altho 
much  sterner  than  the  Boman-catholic,  and  consequently  more  congenial 
with  your  nature,  has  failed  in  its  few  attractions.  Well,  Signor  Uonte, 
we  all  have  our  opinions ;  some  shut  up  in  the  closet,  and  some  lyin^  on 
ike  dressing-table.  Mine  I  keep  to  myself,  as  I  received  them  in  baptism ; 
and  I  am  informed  by  my  superiors  that  no  discussion  of  them  is  profitable 
or  pardonable. 

ALFIBBI. 

There  are  no'  better  judges  of  pardons  and  profits.  If  men  do  not 
know  their  own  children,  who  upon  earth  shall  pomt  them  out  F 

UETASTASIO. 

When  a  boon  is  bestowed  on  me  I  ask  no  questions. 

ALFIBBI. 

Before  I  accept  one  I  inquire  whether  it  came  fairly  and  honestly  into 
the  donor's  hands ;  and  it  is  not  of  the  donor  I  ask  the  question. 

HETASTASIO. 

The  turbulence  of  France,  now  dangerous  to  the  worlds  arises  from 
irreligion. 

ALFIBBI. 

And  irreligion  from  false  religion.  Men  are  patient  in  the  process  of  a 
cheat,  impatient  in  the  discovery :  fools  are  refractory  when  they  find 
themselves  befooled :  they  shy  at  the  first  sparkle  on  the  roadside,  and 
swerve  abruptly,  and  throw  tne  rider  out  of  the  saddle* 

MBTASTASIO. 

Infallibility  alone  can  show  us  distinctly  what  is  false  religion. 

ALFIBBI. 

I  think  I  myself  have  enough  of  infallibility  for  this  demonstration. 
A  harlot  goes  parading  the  streets  at  nightfall ;  invites  yon  blandly  to  her 
embraces;  shows  you  her  house,  in  which  every  chiunber  has  lighted 
lamps ;  if  you  enter,  she  makes  you  drunk  and  mats  your  pocket ;  if  you 
refuse,  she  has  a  brawny  bully  m  readiness  who  knocks  you  down  and 
drags  you  thro'  the  gutter. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Ah,  Signor  Conte!  you  have  surely  brought  back  with  you  from 
England  some  few  prejudices.  Nobody  could  ever  have  thought  that 
your  Excellency  would  become  so  strenuous  a  stickler  for  those  vulgar 
men  who  call  themselves  methodists. 

ALFIBBI. 

I  care  little  about  them  personally,  and  would  have  willingly  dropt  the 
conversation  relating  to  them.  Surely  if  any  man  is  impartial  in  regard 
to  creeds,  I  am.  I  have  no  son  to  be  educated  for  the  church,  'ffui  I 
should  gladly  have  taken  a  walk  with  you  in  those  fields  where  thousands 
were  assembled  round  the  methodist  preacher.  His  enthusiasm  warmed 
my  heart ;  his  eye  lighted  mine,  from  afar. 

MBTASTASIO. 

It  rejoices  me  to  hear  that  the  stray  sheep  are  entering  the  fold  again. 
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ALFIEBI. 

May  it  be  so !  The  apostols  were  pure  and  upright  men,  but  they 
were  more  quarrelBome  and  leas  discreet  than  Wesley. 

META8TA8IO. 

Ofie! 

ALFIEBI. 

I  did  not  venture  to  say  so,  altho'  1  have  their  own  words  in  confirma* 
tion  of  the  fact.  However,  they  who  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  their  consciences  are  worthy  of  veneration  :  not  so  tne  impostors  who 
assume  their  name  and  counterfeit  their  signature;  who,  instead  of  obeying 
the  constituted  laws,  seize  them  into  their  own  hands,  and  threaten  with 
degradation  the  rulers  of  the  people.  Until  these  audacious  upstarts, 
these  revelers  and  rioters,  are  collared,  stript  of  their  mask  and  domino, 
and  compelled  to  gain  their  bread  honestly,  revolutions  will  never  cease. 

HSTA8TA8IO. 

Turbulence,  if  not  revolution,  must  surely  be  the  result  of  multitudinous 
and  excited  meetings. 

ALnSRI. 

Bees  are  the  most  turbulent  while  they  are  bringing  honey  to  their  cells. 
Euffland  seethes  perpetually,  but  never  boils  over.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol,  and  throughout  the  county  of  Cornwall,  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  brought  into  sobriety  from  habitual  drunkeness  by 
the  persuasion  of  one  unbeneficed  clergyman. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Unless  he  preached  the  orthodox  he  preached  in  vain. 

ALFIEBI. 

Seeinff  he  did  not  preach  in  vain,  but  to  a  good  purpose,  I  presume  he 
did  preach  the  orthodox. 

MBTASTASIO. 

His  hearers,  Conte  Alfieri,  will  soon  grow  weary  and  want  support. 

ALFIEBI. 

Probably  enough.  Knowing  the  convexity  as  well  as  the  concavity  of 
the  world,  I  can  not  be  ignorant  that  men  are  liable  to  slip  down  it. 
Be  comforted :  the  old  shepherd  will  come  back  to  them  before  a  century 
is  over.  He  has  vigilant  dogs,  and  powerful  ones,  some  broken  in  for 
leading  a  sheej)  by  the  ear,  and  others  tor  dragging  it  by  the  throat.  Men 
are  gradualljr  tired  of  being  good ;  every  one  nates  to  be  told  how  much 
better  was  his  father.  The  fragments  or  the  cross  will  be  venerated,  but 
the  most  saintly  would  be  horrified  at  the  miracle  which  should  recompose 
it  and  set  it  up  again. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Alas !  we  are  weak  mortals. 

ALFIEBI. 

And  knaves  and  liars  too.  If  we  have  no  opportunity  of  lying  to 
another,  we  lie  to  ourselves;  for  lie  we  must.  jDetection  is  easy,  but 
unsafe. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Trust  in  God. 

ALFIEBI. 

In  which  P  One  says,  Tke  kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this  world  ;  another 
says.  It  it,  and  the  crown  it  mine.  Let  us  hope  that  the  aflerpiece  will  be 
better  than  the  serio-comic  drama.  The  performers  have  been  hissed  ofi* 
the  stage  deservedly.  The  boards  are  loose,  the  scenery  faded ;  but  the 
manager  will  engage  his  company  for  next  season,  and  tne  leader  of  the 
orchestra  will  wave  his  fiddlestick  as  authoritatively  as  ever.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  abbate  I 

MBTASTASIO. 

I  am  somewhat  slow  in  the  apprehension  of  allusions :  but  as  your 
excellency  now  refers  to  that  branch  of  literature  on  which  I  have  long 
been  exercising  my  poor  abilities,  let  me  profit  by  your  Judgment,  and,  as  a 

far  as  you  may  deem  me  worthy,  be  made  cognisant  of  your  projects ;  I         m 
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mean  in  regard  to  the  Order  of  lAierary  Merit  yon  are  about  to  institute. 
I  am  afraid  our  Italian  band  of  poets  is  neither  so  brilliaht  nor  so  numerous 
as  you  could  wish.  Casti  is  at  the  head  of  them.  Philosophers  and  juriata 
are  to  be  found  both  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  and  in  the  Milanese ;  nor 
are  we  so  deficient  in  historians. 

▲L7IBBX. 

I  would  admit  the  artists  in  sculpture  and  painting,  for  thase  are 
literary  men  in  a  universal  language. 

MXTASTABIO. 

Have  we  any  now  living  P 

▲LFIB&I. 

Painter  none ;  but  you  who  know  Bome  must  know  Canova.  I  have 
been  favored  by  him  with  a  si^ht  of  his  designs.  I  know  his  Hebe,  a 
graceful  Itslian  girl ;  his  Venus  is  French,  an  inmate  of  the  Palait  Boyal 
or  its  vicinity.  From  the  same  quarter  is  a  well-ffrowu  Dancing  Woman, 
with  her  knuckles  stuck  against  her  hips,  and  her  elbows  at  equal  distances 
on  each  side,  protruding  sharply,  in  tne  form  of  a  knotting-needle.  But 
there  is  a  desi^  for  a  Xiion  so  grand  as  .would  make  Antic^uity  envious  ; 
such  a  lion  as  it  is  well  for  Hercules  that  he  did  not  meet  with  at  Nenuea ; 
there  would  have  been  no  Nemaan  Games  if  he  had. 

MBTASTASIO. 

Ah,  Signor  Conte  1  you  praise  as  earnestly  as  you  condemn. 

▲LFIEBI. 

I  wish  I  could  as  often.  However,  I  have  not  done  yet.  Beside  my 
friend  Canova,  there  are  two  foreners  of  great  promise :  one  a  Dane,  the 
other  an  Englishman.  If  they  should  ever  work  in  marble  as  ably  as  they 
design,  they  will  get  poisoned.  I  have  seen  no  drawings,  not  even  Bafrael's, 
more  pure  and  intellectual  than  theirs.  I  suspect  their  native  countries 
will  never  be  competent  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  merit.  We  may 
say  of  each,  utinam  nagter  esses. 

HETASTASIO. 

The  gentleman  who  acts  as  usher  to  the  Countess  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  eminent  portraitist  who  seems  to  have  been  ambitious  and 
successful  in  regard  to  both.    He  has  done  justice  to  your  Excellency. 

▲LFIEBI. 

And  my  Excellency  will  do  justice  to  him.  No  buck-goat,  no  gang  of 
buck-goats,  driven  thro*  Cidabria  in  the  month  of  August,  ever  exlmed  to 
such  a  distance  so  virulent  an  odour.  We  know  that  painters  use 
Egyptian  mummies  in  their  colours :  he  seems  to  have  fallen  on  some  in 
the  condiment  of  which  there  is  but  little  of  myrrh  and  spikenard.  I 
detest  the  French. 

META8TA8I0. 

Nothing  more  evident.  The  amiable  Countess  seems  to  harbor  no 
such  hostihty ;  too  gentle  and  generous  for  antipathies. . .  • 

ALFIBBI. 

I  recommended  to  her  this  Fabre. 

XBTA8TA8IO. 

Evidently  she  feels  the  value  of  the  recommendation*  My  visit,  I 
fear,  is  too  prolonged  and  grows  tedious. 

ALFIBBI. 

My  dear  Signor  Abbate,  what  can  possibly  induce  you  to  think  it  f 
Absence,  as  we  call  it,  is  among  my  failings.  When  I  am  alone  I  often 
speak  aloud ;  a  habit  which  perhaps  I  contracted  in  framing  the  parts  of 
my  tragedies.  Tell  me  honestly  if  any  words  escaped  me,  tor  I  am  quite 
unconscious  of  having  uttered  a  single  one.    Now  tell  me ;  do,  pray. 

XBTASTASIO. 

None  was  uttered ;  a  few  broke  thro*  the  closed  barriers  of  the  teeth. 
Doubtless,  they  will  find  their  proper  place  in  the  drama  you  are  meditating. 
The  thought  is  delicate. 

ALFIBBI. 

Do  not  let  me  loae  it  then. 
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1CXTA8TA8IO. 

It  WM  ihia,  with  a  Bigh  and  a  sneer,  Ser  heart  is  too  large  for  one 
occupant. 

▲L7IESI. 

Diayolo  I 

HBTA8TASIO. 

The  character  showed  at  one  flash  the  indignant  and  the  derisory. 

ALFISai. 

We  are  all,  more  or  less,  sonmambnlists.  Let  ns  come  upon  our  own 
ground  again  while  onr  eyes  are  open  and  awake. 

HBTA8TA8I0. 

The  Literary  Order? 

ALFIEBI. 

What  think  you  of  its  practicability  and  success  P 

METASTASIO. 

There  is  danger  that  the  bench  will  be  overturned  by  the  scramble  to 
reach  the  first  seat.  Every  nation  will  rush  forward  with  its  own  pretences. 
Latterly  the  Germans  hare  high  claims  upon  us. 

ALFIEBI. 

In  Grermany  the  clouds  of  mysticism  and  of  metaphysics  are  conflicting. 
The  fire  of  poetry  will  never  issue*  from  the  collision ;  fume,  vapour,  and 
rattle  may.  Abbate !  you  and  I  must  not  leave  on  the  roadside  Uie  heroes 
of  antiquity.  Let  marketmen  in  shaggy  waistcoats  and  shining  buttons, 
with  potatoes  and  turnips  in  their  carts,  pass  them  by  irreverently :  we 
remember  them  in  their  oetter  days,  and  never  will  disdain  to  stop  before 
them  and  to  converse  with  them. 

HJBTASTASIO. 

The  great  English  dramatist  has  brought  together  all  ages  and  all 
nations. 

ALFIERI. 

He  used  the  fragments  of  an  old  world  in  a  new  creation,  and  placed 
his  own  sun  and  stars  above  it. 

METASTASIO. 

Descending  a  little,  do  we  not  find  Theseus  a  knight-errant  and  Othello 
a  negro  ? 

ALFIEBI. 

Theseus  was  a  kniffht-errant  in  fact.  If  Shakspeare  represented  Othello 
as  a  black,  he  was  led  into  his  error  by  the  compound  English  word 
blackamoor.  He  thought  that  the  Moors,  being  Africans,  must  be  black ; 
wheras  the  Moorish  gentleman  (and  gentlemen  the  Moors  were  super- 
latively) is  of  the  same  complexion  as  tlie  Andalusian  and  Yalencian.  In 
like  manner  Queen  Cleopatra  is  turned  into  a  gypsey,  because  she  reigned 
in  Egypt ;  yet  probably  there  are  few  ladies  in  the  room  over  our  heads 
fairer  than  the  lady  of  Macedonian  descent  and  pure  blood.  Macedonians 
were  Highlanders ;  none  dark,  even  of  the  men.  Cleopatra,  be  sure,  took 
care  that  her  face  should  not  be  tanned.  I  doubt  wiiether  it  ever  was 
more  exposed  to  the  open  air  than  when  it  was  under  the  awninc;  that 
Nymphs  and  Cupids  held  over  her,  casting  a  purple  light  on  the  Cydmns. 

METASTASIO. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  the  character  of  Cleopatra,  in  part 
from  that  boisterous  termagant  who  resided  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  part 
from  the  vagrants  in  its  forest.  I  doubt  whether  in  any  he  was  so  wide  of 
the  mark.  There  is  no  truth,  imaginary  or  real  or  conventional,  no  dis- 
crimination, no  interest,  in  any  personage  of  that  drama.  Elizabeth  herself 
would  never  have  kicked  her  lords  in  waiting j  or  have  dragged  them  by  the 
hair  about  the  room.  Even  George  the  Hanoverian  would  but  hare 
thrown  his  wig  at  them.  Acknowledge  that  the  French  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  avoimng  such  irregularities. 

ALFIEBI. 

The  French  again !  I  thought  we  had  thrown  them  overboard.  I 
hate  them  for  many  things,  and  above  the  rest  for  making  me  a  hater. 
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XXTABTAfllO. 

The  malady  is  a  grieToiu  one,  yet  it  ia  not  qnite  incurable.  Natnralista 
bare  taught  ua  that  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  are  the  worst  poiaona, 
animal  and  regetable,  bear  also  the  planta  that  neutralize  or  aaauaffe  them. 
If  I  hated  the  JPrench  nation  (God  forbid  that  I  should  hate  any !)  1  would 
run  to  Montaigne,  to  Lafontaine,  to  Moli^re:  might  not  Montesquieu 
ransom  the  rest  of  hia  countrymen  from  y^m  / 

ALFIBBI. 

He  thought  as  profoundly  as  Machiavelli,  mwe  generoualy,  more 
grandly,  and  wrote  perhaps  as  well.  To  sit  in  the  quiet  study  of  these 
men,  is  there  any  who  would  not  willingly  escape  from  the  boys  and  adults 
playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  grove  of  Academoe^  and  pelting  one  another 
with  handfuls  of  leares  and  litter  P 

XXTA8TA8IO. 

The  style  of  both,  as  well  as  I  can  judge,  is  different  from  yours*  altho' 
MachiaTelli's  comes  nearest. 

ALFIXBI. 

We  do  not  want  for  common  use  what  the  ancients  called  eloqnenee : 
non  froM  percussa,  non  femur.  To  constitute  a  great  writer  the  qualities 
are,  adequate  expression  of  just  sentiments,  plainness  without  Tul£[arity, 
elevation  without  pomp,  seoateness  without  austerity,  alertness  without 
impetuosity ;  thoughts  offered  not  abruptly,  nor  ungraciously,  nor  forced 
into  us,  nor  stampt  upon  us :  they  must  leave  room  for  others  to  bring 
forward  theirs,  and  help  in  suggesting  them.  Vigorous  that  appears  to 
ordinary  minds  which  attracts  the  vulgar  by  its  curtness  and  violence : 
but  coarse  textures  are  not  always  the  strongest,  nor  is  the  loudest  voice 
always  the  most  commanding. 

MBTA8TA8I0. 

Novels  are  the  chief  literature  of  the  present  age. 

ALFIKBI. 

I  do  not  rcjgret  it :  they  are  the  least  tiresome  kind  of  epic.  They 
make  us  acqiuinted  with  many  families  which  interest  us;  they  bring 
neighbours  to  us  who  do  not  require  us  to  return  the  visit,  and  who  go 
away  usually  at  a  stated  hour. 

MBTASTASIO. 

The  English  have  lost  many  great  novelists  within  few  years.  Smollet, 
rich  in  broiul  humour ;  .Sterne,  excelling  in  purity  of  style,  geniality,  and 
pathos ;  Fielding,  an  easy  gentleman  in  all  society,  requiring  no  affectation, 
and  never  assertmg  his  superiority.  Looking  at  suchpromment  and  pliant 
muscles,  the  foremost,  most  selfconfident,  and  most  popular,  would  decline 
a  contest. 

ALFIBBI. 

I  would  rather  have  lived  a  lifetime  with  him  than  have  spent  an 
evening  with  either  of  the  others.  You  have  not  mentioned  Bichardson, 
author  of  Orandison  and  ClarUea.  But  I  fear  I  have  to  apologize  for 
interrupting  you  in  your  enumeration.  Oranditon  might  teacn  even 
Englishmen  fine  manners,  and  Clarissa  might  draw  tears  from  them.  But 
they  think  it  manly  to  be  rude,  and  womanly  to  be  sensitive. 

UBTASTASIO. 

Italy  will  have  her  two  ^at  noets  in  her  Soman  afterbirth :  Eng[land 
has  had  her  two.  The  delight  fill  are  not  always  the  great,  else  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  would  be  in  the  number. 

ALFIBBI. 

True ;  i^ither  of  them  is  grand.  Beduce  the  Iliad  and  Odyssea  into 
prose,  and  they  yet  retain  their  indomitable  vigour:  but  cut  away  the 
rhyme  from  Tasso  and  Ariosto  and  the  succulent  plant  bleeds  and  ahriveb. 
The  volatile  salt  evaporates  from  the  porcelain  vase,  and  the  roses,  despite 
of  the  drugs  kneadea  into  them,  collapse. 

MBTASTASIO. 

The  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion  contain  but  little  moisture,  and  show  none. 
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▲LVIBBt. 

It  is  easier  to  get  twenty  oaths  and  curses  from  an  Englishman  than 
one  tear :  but  there  are  hot  springs  at  the  center  of  his  ^eart  which  bring 
forth  perpetual  fertility.  He  puts  unhappiness  down  despotically,  and  wiU 
labor  at  aoing  good  if  you  abstain  from  looking  at  him  while  he  does  it. 
Another  Engli^  writer  of  novel  or  romance  you  might  hare  mentioned ; 
but  I  think  jou  s^ke  only  of  those  who  are  deceased.  Horace  AValpole,  • 
son  of  a  prime  minister  in  the  last  reign,  has  written  a  romance,  The 
Castle  of  OtratUo,  and  a  disquisition  on  Bichard  the  Tliird,  entitled 
Hutorical  Doubts.  I  knew  him  slightly.  He  was  called  finical  by  the 
English,  which  means  over-delicate.  Whatever  were  his  manners  and 
pursuits,  and  however  much  he  had  lived  in  French  society,  he  studiously 
avoided  the  lean  larding  of  their  language.  The  reddle,  which  no  Italian 
lady  uses,  but  with  which  both  the  English  and  French  besmear  their 
faces,  they  both  alike  call  rouge.  Walpole,  I  observe,  calls  it  red* 
Generally,  to  what  is  indelicate,  and  what  it  is  desirable  to  conceal,  the 
English,  without  any  maliciousness  in  this  particular,  give  the  French  name. 

1IETA8TA8I0. 

False  delicacy  is  real  indelicacy.  Half-educated  men  employ  the  most 
frequently  circumlocutions  and  ambiguities.  The  plain  vulgar  are  not  the 
most  vulvar.  If  there  are  any  words  which  ought  to  be  out  of  use,  what 
they  designate  ought  to  be  out  of  sight.  A  French  duchess  would  not 
hesitate  about  an  expression  which  the  daughter  of  a  convict  in  America 
might  reprehend,  xalking  of  French  duchesses,  a  story  now  recurs  to  me 
of  a  very  beautiful  and  virtuous  one,  and  it  related  also  to  a  personage  of 
stil  higher  rank,  celebrated  for  courtly  manners. 

ALFIBBI. 

Let  me  hear  it ;  for  truly  I  know  little  of  that  higher  rank. 

MBTASTASIO. 

I  heard  it  whispered  at  court  (and  every  court  is  a  whispering  gallery) 
that  His  Boyal  Hiffhness  the  Prince  of  Wales  ventured  on  such  discourse 
with  the  Duchess  de  Pienne,  that  she  replied, '  Sirl  it  U  princes  like  you 
who  make  democrats* 

ALFIBBI. 

The  •tory  is  true :  I  myself  heard  it  from  her  intimate  and  inseparable 
friend  the  Duchess  de  Saux.  He  could  act  the  polite  man,  but  never 
without  exaggeration :  all  was  puffy  and  bloated  in  him,  mind  and  body. 
For  a  time  he  was  under  the  tmtion  of  an  actor ;  I  do  not  mean  a  clerical, 
but  a  scenic  one. 

HBTASTASIO. 

Yonr  Excellency  must  have  known  him  personally* 

ALFIBBI. 

Not  at  all ;  I  neither  drink  nor  game.  Sometimes  I  have  met  him  in 
Hyde  Park.  My  horses  on  such  occasions  always  pranced  and  reared  un- 
manageably, and  galloped  off.  Once  I  was  invited  to  Carleton-house ;  but 
quinsey,  at  my  prayer,  came  to  my  aid,  and  held  me  in  my  bed  untU  the 
air  of  Bath  relieved  me.  He  was  ^oss  no  less  to  ladies  than  to  men, 
among  whom  there  was  none  of  sufficient  spirit  to  inflict  due  chastisement. 
A  true  gentleman  would  rather  shed  his  last  blood,  than  bring  any,  hot 
with  painful  blushes,  into  the  cheek  of  a  virtuous  woman.  WeU,  we  have 
occupied  too  much  of  our  time  about  this  eider-down  bandaged  bolster. 
Let  us  revert  to  men  who  trill  be  holdon  in  honour  when  ne  (if  he  is 
fortunate)  will  be  forgotten.  I  doubt  whether  you  quite  approve  of 
forming  the  Society  I  suggest. 

IIBTASTASIO. 

Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  it  formed :  I  fear 
the  difficulties. 

ALFIBBI. 

What  are  they  P 

XBTASTASIO. 

Flame  attracts  flame ;  but  not  always  in  love,  nor  often  in  literature. 
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The  Society  will  not  be  so  muneraiiB  as  that  of  the  Forty  in  France,  altho' 
the  whole  of  £urope  is  open  to  it,  and  altho'  the  Arts  and  Sciences  take 
their  appointed  seats.  The  band,  howerer  small,  will  contain  its  mutineen. 
K  ation  will  not  fight  against  nation  with  so  much  rancour  and  pertinacity 
as  a  part  against  another  part  of  the  same.  Jealousies  are  not  created  tk 
a  distance;  the  French  are  self-sufficient:  they  will  hold  together  con- 
tentedly ;  so  may  the  Italians ;  but  the  Germans  will  rash  into  our  literary 
domain  as  they  have  into  our  territorial ;  the  English  will  join  them  against 
us.  More  of  these  are  familiar  with  german  than  with  Italian,  and  yalud 
tiiat  literature  higher :  for  their  estimation  of  authors  is  usually  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dimculty  they  have  experienced  in  acquiring  the  language, 

ALriBBI. 

True :  we  are  apt  to  value  many  things  for  what  they  hare  cost  us, 
before  we  take  the  trouble  of  calculatmg  their  intrinsic  worth.  I  have  seen 
a  young  lady  in  England,  and  she  was  not  reir  young  either,  who  pre- 
ferred the  SorrowB  ofWerier  to  the  Vtear  of  Waktfield. 

MBTA8TA8IO. 

Perhaps  your  projected  Society  might  produce  the  good  effect  of 
diverting  men's  mmds  in  Italy  from  the  arena  of  politics  now  saturated 
with  blood  in  France.  If  they  continue  to  cut  off  heads  by  the  sackfU, 
their  forests  will  be  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  sawdust  to  sMorb  all  that 
is  streaming  from  the  scaffold. 

ALVIXBI. 

Abbate  I  I  enter  into  your  feelings  and  walk  in  gloom  among  them. 

HBTASTASIO. 

Unjustly  have  your  enemies  called  you  ferocious  and  sanguinary. 

ALriBBI. 

No  man  is  less  so.  Were  I  dictator  or  tribune,  I  would  only  eiya 
orders  to  lift  up  certain  robes  stiff  with  gold,  and  to  inflict  a  few  lasnes, 
ten  or  a  dozen,  on  what  is  too  adipose  for  bloodshed.  I  know  the  yalue  of 
able-bodied  men,  and  the  service  I  might  render  to  their  health  by  appor^ 
tioning  to  them  moderate  work  on  the  highroad.  My  native  country, 
Fiedemont,  feeds  more  of  such  idlers  than  an^  other  of  the  same  dimensions  t 
I  would  be  the  dancing-master  of  these  dervishes.  If  we  should  ever  have 
a  prince  of  vigorous  mind,  he  will  be  conscious  of  his  power  and  learn  the 
character  of  his  people.  They  are  as  hardy  as  the  Switiers,  and  mors 
active.  No  modem  nation,  not  even  Sweden,  has  sent  into  the  field  more 
scientific  generals  or  braver  soldiers.  She  has  produced  a  Eugene,  she 
may  produce  a  Cromwell,  or  even  a  Washington.  God  grant  it  \  Th»  very 
idea  at  a  distance  makes  me  pray. 

VBTASTASIO. 

I  hope  you  often  do,  Signor  Conte. 

ALFIBBI. 

Thanksgiving  is  more  devotional.  How  exultingly  will  I  spring  up  for 
those  matins ! 

VBTASTASIO. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  company  descending  the  stairs,  and  carriages 
rolling  by.  It  is  time  I  should  make  my  bow  to  the  Countess,  and  talce 
leave.  Uladly  would  I  have  spent  a  few  more  days  in  Florence.  To- 
morrow is  scarcely  left  for  my  visit  to  Santa  Croce. 

ALFIBBI. 

Do  not  stand  too  long  before  the  monument  of  Galileo :  remember, 
ike  earth  movee. 

METASTASIO. 

I  may  venture  to  express  to  you  my  belief  in  this  fact. 

ALFIBBI. 

What !  in  defiance  of  Infallibility  P 

METASTASIO. 

Infallibility  sometimes  winks,  altho*  she  never  slumbers.  After  Galileo, 
m  due  order,  stand  Buonaruoti  and  Maehiavelli.    The  neoct  generation 
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(may  it  be  tHe  oldest  of  it !)  will  contemplate  in  the  same  chnrcli  the  noble 
features  of  Yittorio  Alfieri, 

i.LFISBI. 

Bather  would  I  rest  amonfir  my  ancestors  at  Asti;  but  only  when 
Kedemont  is  free.  Neither  in  your  time  nor  in  mine  can  this  happiness 
be  expected.  The  French  will  render  the  name  of  freedom  a  moikerj, 
evoking  a  phantom  to  frighten  the  prostrate  Earth.  But  the  Earth  is 
heaving,  and  will  not  cease  to  heare.  Italy,  the  most  civilized,  the  most 
humane,  the  most  inventive  and  entimstaBtic,  is  not  destined  by  Providence 
to  be  much  longer  subservient  to  Ghnl  or  German.  The  bloom  is  upon 
the  fruit  while  grabs  are  i&  the  kernel,  grubs  generated  and  matured 
within  the  tree.  Surely  an  end  wiU  be  put  to  this  before  long.  Have 
the  laiborioaB  fired  for  the  idle  P  Were  valiant  hearts  intended  foir  nothing 
"bmt  the  psvoaent  of  processions  P    Some  there  are  left  unfallen. 

HETASTASIO. 

I  hope  and  trust  you  may  see  days  more  cheerful. 

ALFIEBI. 

"No,  I  shall  never  see  the  consummation  of  my  soul's  desire.  My  life 
is  closing.  Private  griefs  (O  shame !  shame!)  press  upon  and  overlay 
pubtic  with  me.  When  you  come  again  to  Florence,  ask  the  verger  on 
which  side  of  Santa  Croce  lie  the  remains  of  Yittorio  Alfieri.* 


MENANDEB  AND  EPICtJBFS. 

B7ICITBU8. 

Menander !  can  it  be  Menander  I  see  before  meP  Ah !  indeed  it  isi 
for  no  other  man  alive  would  press  so  heartily  the  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

XBNANDXB. 

Do  not  lose  your  philosophy  in  your  emotion,  my  Epiooraa. 

XPICUBUS. 

I  would  lose  it  any  day  on  such  a  bargain.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
man  carrying  his  best  affections  to  excess,  provided  they  be  not  adulterated 
with  worse. 

UBNAKBBB. 

Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  P 

BPICTTBT78. 

I  know  it,  and  was  thinking  of  it  when  you  entered  the  garden. 

UEKANDEB. 

Alas  I  my  Epicurus,  on  this  very  day  we  behold  the  middle  of  our 
eentenary. 

EPICUBirS. 

True ;  but  why  altu  7  We  may  do  wiser  things,  and  utter  wiser,  than 
we  ever  have  yet  done  or  uttered.  Even  you  may ;  altho'  I  always  have 
thought  you,  beyond  aU  comparison,  the  wisest  man  Greece  ever  gave 
birth  to. 

MBNAHDBB. 

Is  such  principle  as  consistent  with  philosophy  as  with  £riendahip  P 

BPICTTBUS. 

I  do  not  always  weigh  my  words  before  I  utter  them,  but  I  always 
weigh  my  thoughts  before  I  turn  them  out  into  words.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  our  philosophers,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  themselves,  I 
have  found  little  else  than  clever  quibbles  and  defence  of  pernicious 
falsehoods.  I  should  have  called  Demosthenes  the  wisest  of  mankind,  he 
being  at  once  the  most  acute,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  virtuous,  the 
most  patriotic.  But  this  last  virtue,  which  was  jwriiaps  the  most  pro- 
minent of  them,  induces  me  to  think  him  defective  in  solidity  of  wisdom. 
He  defended  the  Common  wealth  when  he  stood  alone  ;  was  this  rational  P 

*  Metastasio  died  a  few  yean  before  the  French  Bevolation. 
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MBNANDEB. 

He  defended  my  fatlxer :  and  then  also  he  stood  alone. 

BPICCErB. 

Bat  there  he  knew  his  power  of  persoasion  and  his  probability  of 
gaining  the  cause.  Against  tne  Macedonian  no  chance  i]emained.  And 
now,  Menander,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Did  you  ever  in  the  course  of 
your  life,  hear  me  converse  with  you  or  any  man  so  long  on  politics  P 

XBNANDEB. 

Never ;  and  I  may  with  eqna]  confidence  ask  of  you  the  same  question 
in  regard  to  me.  There  is  only  one  government  worth  defending,  and 
even  that  government  is  neither  worth  anxiety  nor  productive  of  it.  Hera 
it  lies :  with  me  under  a  loose  and  flowing  robe,  with  you  under  one  shorter 
and  more  succinct,  Leontion,  and  that  nretty  little  Themisto,  whom 
Leontion  used  to  call  Terenissa,  and  sue  herself  and  you  ^Ternissa, 
never  agitated  to  more  than  a  sunny  ripple  your  gentle  and  fond  bosom. 
Glycera  with  me  was  more  mischievously  playful,  and  dipt  her  wand  more 
deeply. 

EPICUBUS. 

Are  you  never  discomposed,  O  Menander,  at  seeing  those  coarser 
images  and  grosser  follies  which  you  describe  with  such  accuracy  and  in 
such  diversity  F 

UBNANDEB. 

Not  at  all :  nor  indeed  do  I  see  the  hundreth  part  of  them.  Imagina* 
tion  is  quite  as  fond  of  comedy  as  of  the  tragic  or  epic. 

EPICUBUS. 

But  you  must  sometimes  have  walked  in  unseemly  and  uncleanly 
places. 

MBNAKDEB. 

Barely  and  unwillingly.  Others  have  lived  and  labored  for  me. 
Precious  stones  are  embedded  in  sterile  rocks  and  pearls  in  foul  pu* 
tridity.    I  do  not  gather  them,  altho'  I  oolish,  wear,  and  display  them. 

Leontion  more  than  once  has  puzzled  and  perplext  me  by  the  intrica- 
cies of  her  discourse,  and  by  attempting  to  lead  me  into  abstruse  investi* 
gations ;  Glycera,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  simple,  I  would  not  say  Hll^f 
that  I  pick  up  from  her  incessantly  fresh  ideas,  or  the  nutriment  of  them, 
without  her  ever  perceiving  or  suspecting  it,  which  would  render  her  in- 
tolerably vain.  The  sweetness  of  her  temper  would  not  let  her  be  arro- 
gant if  she  found  me  out,  but  she  would  become  less  girlish.  If  we  would 
caress  we  must  stoop. 

EPICUBUS. 

Leontion  is  ageins  a  little.  Death  had  pity  on  Temissa,  and  crowned  her 
in  her  spring  of  youth.  There  is  only  one  cypress  in  this  garden :  under  it, 
surrounded  bv  strawberries,  lies  Temissa.  O  Menander  1  how  these 
plants,  planted[  by  her,  cooled  my  cheek,  how  nearly  they  comforted  my 
neart,  tne  first  moment  I  threw  myself  upon  them ! 

MBNANDEB. 

And  there  are  those  who  eulogize,  and  also  those  who  rebuke,  the 
apathy  of  Epicurus  1 

EPICUBUS. 

Both  are  ri^ht.  The  passion  of  love  may  be  indulged  by  good 
citizens,  the  sentiment  by  the  wise  recluse.  Temissa  died  on  my  bosom 
and  died  happv ;  less  happy  would  she  have  been  had  I  died  on  hers. 
She  bequeatnea  me  this  tnought  for  the  assuagement  of  my  grief;  it  were 
ungrateful  to  renounce  or  to  forget  it. 

HBKAHDEB. 

Leontion,  with  her  usual  affability  and  politeneu,  congratulates  me 
always  on  the  success  of  my  comedies. 

EPICUBUS. 

Then  you  must  meet  often;  for  altho*  you  sometimes  are  less  popular 
than  your  competitor,  you  excel  him  invariably. 
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MEKAKDSB. 

I  asked  Polemon  whether  he  never  blushed  at  the  preference  given  to 
him  over  me. 

'  What  is  a  hlush,  said  Polemon,  '  tchen  it  is  to  he  divided  among  so 
manyV 

XPICUBU8. 

I  never  heard  of  this  reply. 

MBKANOBR. 

I  doubt  whether  he  repeated  it  to  any  one :  I  have  not  until  now. 

BPICUBUS. 

You  retain  your  equanimity  on  your  defeat,  as  indeed  I  might  have  ez« 
pected  you  would  do. 

MBKAKDEB. 

Surelv  it  is  the  least  yon  might  have  expected  from  me,  when  our  de- 
feats ana  failures  affect  with  no  small  pleasure  so  many  of  our  friends. 
They  receive  a  ^reat  satisfaction  in  meeting  us  with  their  condolences,  and 
in  lifting  up  their  eyes  at  the  injustice  of  the  world. 

As  you  never  go  to  the  theater,  and  are  contented  to  hear  from  me  the 
philosophy  I  throw  occasionally  on  the  stage,  I  will  repeat  to  you  a  couple 
of  verses  nrom  my  successful  op]ionent,  not  that  in  this  matter  we  are  oppo* 
nents  at  all,  neither  of  us  being  in  tiie  sad  category  here  described. 

There  are  two  miseries  in  human  life ; 
To  live  without  a  friend,  and  with  a  wife. 

Such  are  the  expressions  of  Misogamos.  When  they  were  reported  to 
Diogenes  on  his  death-bed  at  Corinth,  he  raised  himself  up  on  his  elbow, 
and  said,  '  I  am  no  coniectural  critic,  but  I  suspect  the  yoting  poet  wrote 
dog,  not  friend f  unless  he  intended  a  synonom.' 

Polemon  writes  admirably,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  studying  his 
own  personages.  Neither  yon  nor  I  are  much  disposed  to  mingle  with  the 
people,  or  to  face  them  on  any  occasion. 

BPICITBUS. 

It  is  what  beyond  all  things  I  have  the  most  avoided,  unless  it  be  to 
sit  down  at  dinner  with  several  others.  Loud  language,  discharges  of  it 
across  the  table,  the  smell  of  meat  intermixt  with  it,  and  often  both  of 
them  together  in  the  same  mouth  at  the  same  time,  would  be  to  me  such 
a  penalty  as  your  graver  brethren  of  the  buskin  never  have  inflicted  on 
the  most  criminal  in  the  infernal  regions. 

XBNAKDBB. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  Epicurus,  for  giving  me  the  frame-work  of  a  new 
comedy.    Wliat  think  you  of  some  such  title  as  The  Deipnosophiste  f 

SFICUBUS. 

Our  Macedonians  would  delight  in  it ;  but  it  requires  the  exertion  of 
your  whole  genius  to  make  it  palatable  to  our  Demos.  Something  of  the 
Attic  is  yet  left  in  AtUca. 

MBNAKDKB. 

The  Demos  could  swallow  fare  even  less  delicate,  set  before  them  by 
Aristophanes.  Observe,  whatever  may  be  my  self-complacency,  I  lay  no 
datm  to  equality  with  the  most  harmonious  and  facetious  of  poets.  Ages 
will  pass  away,  and  crops  of  follies  will  spring  up  season  after  season,  and 
be  mowed  down  again,  out  never  will  comedian  arise  to  the  level  of  this 
Hymetiian  lark,  building  the  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  soaring  in  full 
song  among  the  clouds. 

BPtCUBITS. 

I  have  conversed  with  few  poets  familiarlv ;  you  are  the  only  one  I 
ever  encountered  free  from  invidiousness  ana  self-conceit.  Aristophanes, 
in  his  Birds,  has  turned  into  well-merited  ridicule  the  framers  or  imagi* 
nary  commonwealths.  If  any  such  could  be  introduced  into  our  count^, 
they  who  sigh  at  all  would  sigh  for  the  return  of  the  Macedonians.  To 
me  the  fresh  air  of  this  elevated  garden  is  a  perennial  fountain  of  delight ;  ^m 
you  must  breathe  the  breath  of  the  people.  ^^ 
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ICSKAITDSB. 

I  confess  to  you,  I  enjoy  it. 

BFICTJBUS. 

May  you  never  lose  your  enjoyment,  or  experience  a  diminution  of  it. 
Every  man  should  enjoy  what  he  can  enjoy  innocently,  and  without  tres- 
passing upon  others,  x  ou  have  written  more  than  any  man,  and  better 
than  any.  Even  in  Homer  there  are  tedious  passages,  and  long  ones,  but 
I  question  whether  the  most  fastidious  critic  would  expunge  twenty  verses 
from  your  hundred  thousand. 

XSNiJI^nBB. 

Gently  !  gently !    Hundred  thousand ! 

BPICUBUS. 

You  have  composed  nearly  a  hundred  comedies :  each  contains  at  least 
a  thousand  verses ;  some  contain  many  more. 

XXKAHDBB. 

Is  it  possible? 

SFIC17BIJ8. 

Possible  is  it  that  any  poet  in  existence  hat  never  eoonted  the  lines  he 
wrote? 

Jocularity  made  me  insensible  to  labour,  and  I  never  counted  tlie 
seeds  I  scattered  from  my  sack  over  so  extensive  a  field. 

I  wonder  whether  the  greatest  of  our  poets,  since  Homer,  could  have 
felt  the  same  defjfree  of  pleasure.  .£sohylus,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is 
almost  as  inventive  as  even  Homer  himself.  We  have  no  other  poet  who 
either  has  displayed  much  invention  or  much  discrimination  ana  truth  of 
character.  Poor  ^schylus !  what  must  he  have  suffered  while  he  and  his 
Prometheus  were  under  the  vulture,  and  creatures  more  ferocious  than 
vultures  stood  taunting  round  about.  He  had  his  tadc  to  do,  and  he  did 
it;  how  grandly  1 

I  do  not  beheve  you  care  very  much  about  poetry. 

BPICUBUS. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  so  ignorant  of  it.  I  confess  to  you  that» 
when  I  used  to  read  tragedies,  they  affected  me  more  than  I  thought  de« 
sirable.  I  collect  firom  your  comedies  what  are  the  manners  of  the  Athe« 
nians,  and  I  read  of  them  more  complacently  than  I  could  live  among 
them.  We  are  pleased  in  pictures  with  what  would  displease  ua  in  real 
life. 

MBKAITDBB. 

May  I  walk  up  to  the  cypress  P 

BPICUBUS. 

Xes,  if  you  promise  me  that  you  will  not  break  off  a  particle. 

XBKAITDXB. 

I  promise ;  let  us  go. 

BPICUBUS. 

Menander!  go  alone.  You  are  among  the  few  I  would  ever  walk  a 
hundred  paces  with,  and  thiUier  not  even  with  you.  Gather  as  many 
strawberries  as  vou  can  find,  for  the  day  is  warm,  and  they  are  refreshing. 
The  few  violets  nave  ceased  to  blossom,  but  there  is  another  flower,  whicu 
Temissatnunplanted  from  among  the  rocks  into  thislitUe  mound :  it  was 
her  favorite,  and  I  can  not  but  fancy  that  it  returns  me  the  odor  of  her 
cool  sweet  face ;  it  is  the  white  cyclamen :  you  may  gather  one  fiower,  but 
not  give  it  away  when  you  go  home. 

MBVAHDBB. 

Parsimonious  man !    I  will  obey,  however. 

BPICUBUS. 

So  soon  returned  P 

ltMSASl>MB, 

There  is  no  inscription. 
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*  BFICUBUS. 

AH  yes  tHere  ib. 
I  did  not  see  it. 

BPIOtTBUS. 

'      It  is  not  well  you  should.    The  cypress,  the  cyclamen,  the  violet, 
wiU  outlast  it.    Pure  tender  lore  wrote  it  where  none  shall  find  it. 

I  often  briiu^  her  image  before  me;  gentle,  serene,  impassive.  Menander! 
my  Menander  f  Life  has  much  to  give  us,  and  Death  has  little  to  take 
away !  therefor  the  one  is  to  be  cherisht,  the  other  neither  to  be  deplored 
nor  feared.  While  we  retain  our  memory,  we  also  retain,  if  we  are  wise 
and  virtuous,  the  best  of  oar  affections ;  wnen  we  lose  it,  we  lose  together 
with  it  the  worst  of  our  calamities.  Sleep,  every  night,  deprives  men  of 
that  facultjr  which  it  is  (inconsiderately !)  thought  an  evil  to  lose  in  the 
last  days  of  life. 

UBNANDEB. 

Franklv  do  I  confess  to  you,  Epicurus,  that  I  would  rather  lose  my 
memory  than  my  teeth.  One  of  these  losses  carries  ita  own  remedy  witn 
it:  welcnow  not,  or  know  but  imperfectly,  that  it  is  gone :  of  the  other 
loss  we  are  reminded  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  we  curse  the  impotence  of 
cookery.  At  present  I  am  spared  my  maledictions :  I  carry  my  arms 
stoutly  in  hi^h  polish,  especially  when  I  celebrate  the  intermarriages  of 
young  kid  with  old  chian.  There  are  among  us  some  who,  on  their  return 
from  Persia  and  Babylonia,  have  introduced  loud  music  into  dinner* 
parties.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  barbarous  P  A  festival  ought  to 
oe  a  solemnity,  and  a  dinner-party  is  a  festival.  During  the  meal  there 
ought  to  be  silence ;  afler  it  music  as  much  as  you  please :  it  dilutes  the 
grossness  of  conversation,  and  corrects  its  insipidity.  Added  to  which, 
there  is  somewhat  in  music  which  breathes  an  aroma'over  the  wine. 

SPIC17B178. 

Of  this  you  can  judge  better  than  I  can,  who  drink  water  only ;  and  I 
would  rather  see  kid  upon  the  mountain  than  upon  the  table.  Yet  I 
also  have  my  delicacies :  I  am  much  addicted  to  sweet  and  light  cakes 
flavored  witn  rose- water,  and  to  whatever  is  composed  of  fruit  and  cream, 
not  excluding  from  my  hospitable  board  any  quail  or  patrich  that  may 
alight  upon  it.  I  do  not  perceive,  m^  Menander,  that  tne  advance  of  age 
has  proouced  any  material  difference  in  our  tempers  and  dispositions. 

UBKAVDBB. 

O  my  fHend,  yon  have  always  been  readier  to  semtinize  your  own 
heart  than  your  neighbour's.  Perhaps  I  never  exhibited  in  your  presence 
the  imperfections  of  mine ;  indeed  in  your  company  I  never  was  inclined 
to  be  impetuous  or  impatient.  Bad  men  grow  worse  by  keeping,  as  bad 
wines  do.  The  unwise  are  rendered  more  morose  by  Tears,  the  wise  more 
temperate  and  gentle.  You,  who  are  the  essence  of  tranquility,  are  un* 
changed  for  the  worse  or  the  better,  while  other  philosophers  indulge 
their  pride,  their  arrogance,  their  resentments,  toward  those  nearest  them, 
reserving  all  their  good  qualities  for  the  Gk>ds.  Tranquilitjr  is  enjoyment, 
and  it  is  folly  to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  The  passions  drive  it  from  the 
house ;  it  is  nanurded  in  society ;  it  is  lost  in  crowds.  Philosophy  will 
alvt  ays  bring  it  to  us,  if  she  knows  where  to  find  us,  and  we  will  wait  for 
her :  but  we  must  not  behave  like  children  who  fight  for  the  balL  She 
avoids  contention,  and  never  scolds  or  wrangles,  never  puzzles  with  a 
maze  of  thorny  interrogations,  in  which  Truth  is  farther  out  of  sight  at 
every  turn,  ana  the  artmcer  of  the  dipt  hedge  shows  us  no  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth. 

XBHAKDBB. 

You  are  among  the  few,  or  I  should  rather  have  said  you  stand  the 
foremost  and  most  distinct,  of  those  who  walk  (|uietly  with  her  and  con- 
verse  unostentatiously.    It  is  not  pride  which  withholds  you  from  turning  . 

round  upon  the  captious  and  casting  them  at  your  feet.  M 
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XPICVXU8. 

I  nerer  answer  an  adrenaiy. 

HBKANDXB. 

You  confer  enough  of  honour  by  hearing  him. 

XPICITBUS. 

Eren  this  honour  I  have  no  right  to  claim* 

MBNAVDEB. 

But  there  are  extravagancies  which  you  might  correct  without  exciting 
your  bile  (if  you  have  any  in  you)  by  the  least  of  intercourse. 

XPICUBU8. 

I  su8|)ect,  my  good  Menander,  that  you  enjoy  the  follies  of  men  in  our 
rotten  state  as  flies  enjoy  fruit  in  its  decay. 

XXKANDXK. 

What  can  we  do  with  such  men  as  those  about  us  better  than  laugh 
at  them  P 

XFICUBUS. 

Nothing  with  them,  but  much  by  keeping  anart.  If  they  laugh  at 
each  other  for  their  weaknesses  and  their  vices,  tnese,  countenanoedf  and 
eherisht  by  pleasantry,  will  become  habitual  and  will  increase. 

MBNANDXB. 

If  I  exhorted  them  to  be  virtuous,  thej  would  ask  me  what  virtue  is. 
My  father  would  have  answered  that  patriotism  is  a  main  part  of  it ;  and 
for  such  an  assertion  no  Demosthenes  could  have  saved  him  from  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.  One  wise  man  took  the  poison  presented  to  him  by  the 
cup-bearer  of  the  State ;  another  saved  the  state  that  ceremonial.  Tningt 
are  not  so  bad  but  we  are  slil  permitted  to  laugh ;  if  we  wept,  we  should 
be  called  to  a  strict  account  for  every  tear. 

XPICUEUS. 

It  would  be  folly  to  shed  one.  There  are  virtuous  men  among  us  who 
feel  sorely  the  ignominy  of  living  under  the  domination  of  the  stronger. 
Inconsiderate !  Is  this,  which  is  now  unavoidable,  so  low  a  condition  as  it 
is  to  be  defrauded  of  freedom  by  those  in  whom  we  trusted,  and  to  be  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  make  them  responsible  for  their  misdeeds  P 

VKNANDXB. 

No  slave  is  clever  enough  to  tie  his  own  hands  behind  him :  only  they 
who  call  themselves  free  have  acquired  this  accomplishment. 

XPICVBUS. 

I  live  unmolested  in  my  retirement.  My  philosophy  does  not  irritate  or 
excite.  I  know  what  I  want  of  it  for  home-consumption,  and  am  willing, 
but  not  anxious,  that  others  should  take  the  rest. 

MBNAKDBB. 

This  indeed  is  true  philosophy,  yours  ezclnsivelv.  Sorrates  had  a 
barking  stomach  for  controversy  and  quibble ;  Xenophon  was  half  tnutor, 
Plato  complete  sycophant.  Perverseness  actuated  one,  vanity  the  other : 
one  took  Philosophy  with  him  into  the  camp ;  the  other  left  her  a  prostitute 
in  the  palace.  Far  away  from  both,  the  graver  and  better  Aristoteles  was 
indiicca  to  be  the  guide  of  a  wild  youth,  but  unwilling  and  unable  to  be  the 
keeper  of  a  madman  ;  the  Gk)ds  have  given  to  Epicurus  more  than  Epicurus 
could  find  among  the  Gods. 

XPICUBUS. 

Smile,  my  friend,  as  you  will  about  them,  they  have  given  him  a  calm 
conscience,  a  spirit  averse  to  disputation,  and  a  fnend  to  enjoy  his  garden 
with  him  uninterrupted ;  a  friend  even  dearer  than  solitude. 


/wV\ 
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IT  is  not  creditable  to  English 
scholarship  that  no  critical  edition 
of  Chaucer  *8  entire  works  has  hitherto 
been  attempted.  By  his  careful 
recension  of  the  text  of  The  Can- 
lerhwnf  Tales,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
has  in  some  measure  diminished  Uiis 
reproach,  and  deserved  even  better  of 
his  own  generation  than  Tjnrwhittof 
the  preceding  age.  But  the  most 
popular  of  the  poet's  writings  is  a 

S>rtion  only  of  his  contributions  to 
nglish  literature;  and  although 
from  its  superior  merit  and  more 
general  interest  it  will  always  re- 
main the  most  attractive,  yet  it 
does  not  illustrate  so  well  as 
some  of  his  earlier  productions,  his 
position  as  the  father  of  our  poetry, 
and  in  some  degree  of  our  drama 
also.  The  stages  through  which 
Chaucer  passed  oefore  he  developed 
the  most  fertile  rein  of  his  gemus, 
are  not  less  instructive  than  the 
dramatic  essays  which  paved  the 
way  for  Shakspeare,  or  than  Shak- 
Bpeare's  own  'prentice-work  in  his 
poems,  and  the  plays  which  he  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  have 
amended  and  adapted  to  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  theatre. 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Creseide,  and 
The  Court  of  Love ;  The  Assemblif  of 
JFhwls,  and  The  Dream,  are  as  in- 
dispensable as  his  Pilgrimage  to  the 
full  underi^tauding  of  the  poet  him- 
self and  his  age;  and  deserve,  as 
they  ought  long  since  to  have  met 
with,  editors  as  zealous  for  his  text, 
as  Latin  and  Greek  philologers 
hare  proved  themselves  for  the  frag- 
ments of  Ennius,  Facuvius,  and 
Menander. 

It  is  shrewdlv  observed  by 
the  author  of  tne  introduction 
to  Chaucer  Modernized^  that  'if 
Chaucer's  poems  had  been  written 
in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  they  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  better 
known.  They  would  have  been 
translated.'    The  well-known  para- 

fhrases  of  some  of  his  tales  by 
)ryden  and  Pope,  so  far  from  being 
translations,  have  on  the  whole 
misled  readers  unacquainted  with 
the  original  poems  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Chaucer's  works.    Tliey 


have  disguised  his  grace,  tenderness, 
and  power,  no  less  than  Dryden  dis- 
guised the  majestic  flow  of  Virgil, 
or  Pope  the  masculine  simplicity  of 
Homer,  in  their  respective  versions 
of  the  Mantuan  and  Ionian  bard. 
The  only  successful  attempt,  indeed, 
to  translate  Chaucer,  is  that  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  accomplished 
authors  of  Chaucer  Modet^nized; 
but  even  these  loyal  and  scrupulous 
interpreters  have  been  unable  to 
convey  the  racy  freshness  and  pic- 
torial grace  of  the  original.  In  re- 
gretting that  no  complete  critical 
edition  of  Chaucer  has  yet  anpeared, 
we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  task.  The  literary  his- 
tory of  the  fourteenth  century  is 
extremely  obscure.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  dates  of  Chaucer's 
poems  generally,  and  consequently 
one  principal  adjunct  to  the  critical 
recension  of  them — the  successive 
phases  of  the  author's  language — is 
altogether  wanting.  O f  many  of  the 
poems  no  manuscript  has  at  present 
Deen  discovered ;  of  others  only  a 
single  manuscript  is  known  to  exist. 
In  the  one  case,  therefore,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  corrupt 
editions  of  Speght  and  Urry  ;  in 
the  other,  upon  the  care  and  skill 
of  a  single  transcriber.  And  thus, 
although  only  four  centuries  and 
a  halt  divide  us  from  Chaucer, 
while  more  than  two  thousand 
years  separate  us  from  the  received 
text  of  Homer  and  ^schylus,  we 
are  better  able  to  determine  the 
actual  diction  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  than  to  print 
the  JSomaunt  of  the  Hose,  or  the 
House  of  Fame,  as  Chaucer  wrote 
them  down.  No  intermediate  gram- 
marians, as  in  the  case  of  the  Crreek 
poets,  have  successively  laboured 
on  their  text ;  and  we  may  add  that, 
with  one  or  two  single  exceptions, 
no  English  grammarians  have  been 
competent  or  zealous  enough  for 
the  office  of  revision.  The  satirists, 
both  of  the  last  and  the  present 
century,  have  noticed  the  general 
inditference  of  the  English  people 
to  whatsoever  is  of  home-^wth,  in 
literature  or  in  art.    It  is  but  re- 
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centlj  that  our  cathedrals  and 
minfltera  have  been  regarded  aa 
monuments  of  high  thought  and 
surpassing  skill  not  less  deserving  of 
admiration  than  the  Parthenon  or 
the  Pantheon.  It  is  but  lately  that 
artists  haye  deroted  themselves  to 
delineations  of  English  scenery,  or 
forborne  transferring  from  some 
imaginary  Arcadia  the  streams  and 
woods  tuat  beautify  their  native 
land.  A  few  years  ago,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  scholar  was  a  man  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  Horace  or  Euripides  ; 
a  philologer  profoundly  versed  in 
the  Teutonic  lan^[uages  was  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  being,  with  a 
perverse  taste  for  barbarisms.  We 
nave  indeed  slowly  recognised  the 
claims  of  mediieval  art  and  literature 
to  at  least  equal  rank  with  those  of 
Greece  and  Some ;  vet,  properly 
■peaking,  Eng;lish  philology  is  still 
at  a  discount :  it  is  feebly  encouraged 
and  thriftiljT  rewarded  at  either  of 
our  universities,  and  the  general 
reader  will  more  readUy  welcome  a 
French  or  German  novelty,  than 
the  Faery  Qtc^en,  the  Arcadia,  or 
the  Canterbury  Tales.  Even  the 
8ui>erior  popubrity  of  Shakspeare 
is  in  great  measure  owincr  to  his 
possession  of  the  stage.  Thousands 
who  believe  themselves  familiar 
with  Hamlet  and  Richard  III,, 
are  indifferent  to,  or  even  unac- 
quainted with,  lYoiltu  €tnd  Cre9^ 
Mtda,  or  Timon  of  Athene.  We  are 
a  people  impatient,  as  regards  litera- 
tim, of  our  insular  position;  and 
often  ungenerous  to  Taylor  and 
Barrow,  while  we  lavish  our  applause 
upon  De  Lammenais  and  jjacor- 
daire. 

As  regards  Chaucer,  indeed,  there 
is  some  excuse  for  the  comparative 
neglect  of  his  writings  by  his  coun- 
trymen. In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  harmony  of 
his  verse,  and  his  portraiture  of 
life,  manners,  and  nature,  his  lan- 
guage is  beset  with  no  ordinary 
difficulties.  As  a  language,  in- 
deed, it  is  almost  anomalous.  It 
is  not  a  foreign  tongue,  neither 
is  it  our  own.  The  archaisms  of 
Spenser  are  obvious :  they  were 
designed  by  the  poet  as  a  be- 
fitting costume  for  the  dream-like 
remoteness  of  his  faery  land.  The 
difficulties  in  Shakspeare  proceed 
from  the  subtle  or  aU-eomprelbeiiaiTe 


character  of  his  conceptions;  we 
cease  to  follow  him  easily,  because 
the  orbit  of  his  imagination  is  so 
Tast,  not  because  his  language  ia 
purposely  or  accidentally  danc  or 
douotful.  But  neither  his  archaisms 
nor  the  sphere  and  compass  of  his 
thought  constitute  the  actual  diffi- 
culty of  Chancer.  The  conditiona 
of  the  language  at  the  time  he  em- 
ployed, enlarged,  and  modified  it, 
alone  afford  the  clue  to  his  com- 
parative obscurity. 

There  is  no  little  inconsistency  in 
the  terms  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
writings  and  the  genius  of  Chaucer. 
He  is  described,  and  properly  too, 
as  pouring  forth  perennisl  streams 
of  imagery,  limpid  and  fresh  aa 
on  the  day  of  their  first  ema- 
nation from  his  mind ;  and  with  no 
less  accuracy  he  is  denominated 
the  Father  of  English  Poetry.  He 
is  invested  with  the  attributes  of 
hoar  antiquity,  and  at  the  same 
time  alleged  as  an  instance  of  the 
perpetual  youth  of  genius.  Hia 
everlasting  youth  and  his  remote 
age  have,  m  our  opinion,  been 
equaUy  exaggerated. 

X  outhful  ne  doubtless  is  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  human  character  and 
external  nature.  'At  this  hour,' 
says  Mr.  De  Quincy , '  five  hundred 
years  since  their  creation,  the  talea 
of  Chaucer,  never  equalled  on  this 
earth  for  tenderness  and  for  life  of 
picturesqueness,  are  read  familiarly 
bv  many  in  the  charming  language 
or  their  natal  day.'  Out  of  nature 
and  out  of  Shskspeare,  are  there 
any  mornings  like  unto  Chaucer's 
mpmings — any  descriptions  of  the 
song  of  birds,  of  the  umbrage  of 
forests  or  the  verdure  of  lawns,  like 
unto  hisP  Has  any  other  poet, 
Shakspeare  alone  excepted,  added 
so  largely  as  Chancer  to  the  number 
of  our  familiar  firiends  P  AVe  are  aa 
well  acquainted  with  his  company 
of  pilgrims  as  with  Borneo  and 
Hamlet,  with  Imogen  and  Desde* 
mona,  or  even  with  personages  cen- 
turies younger.  Dr.  Primrose,  Par- 
son Adams,  Sophia  Western,  and 
Amelia.  But  tne  youthfulness  of 
Chaucer's  pictures  must,  with  a  few 
exceptional  passages,  be  limited  to 
his  Canterbury  Tales,  In  his  earlier 
poems  we  fin<four8elves  in  close  con« 
taot  witkccmoeptions  unfamiliar,  and 
with  forma  that  bare  paasedaway.  It 
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lequires  but  little  stietch  of  the 
imagination  to  join  the  file  of  his 
pilgfrims,  but  in  his  TroUut  and 
Creseide  and  his  Assembly  qf 
Fowls  we  are  tranBported  to  the 
days  of  nageants  and  tonmaments, 
to  the  allegories  of  Proren^  song, 
to  the  solemn  and  elaborate  banquets 
and  ceremonies  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  the  pomp  of  feudalism  and  Uie 
symbolisms  of  the  Church. 

The  rehition  in  which  Chaucer 
stands  to  English  literature,  as  its 
founder  and  ancestor,  has  also  been 
overstated.  He  is  undoubtedly  by 
right  indefeasible  stationed  at  the 
root  of  the  stem  which  has  since 
burgeoned  into  so  many  goodly 
branches,  but  the  pedigree  is  n<% 
without  its  flaws  and  breaches.  We 
do  not  assent  to  Dr.  Nott's  the<Hry, 
that  Surrey  and  Wyatt  have  a 
better  claim  than  Chaucer  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  parents  of  Elizabethan 
literature;  their  lyres  were  too 
feebly  strung  to  give  the  preludial 
notes  to  such  a  choir.  Yet  it  would 
be  hard  to  show  that  in  any  other 
sense,  or  to  any  further  extent  than 
that  of  a  consummate  painter  from 
life  and  nature,  Chaucer  directly  in- 
fluenced the  dramatic  or  descriptive 
poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  His 
miitators  indeed  surriyed  for  more 
than  a  century  after  his  death ;  but 
neither  Lydgate  nor  Hawes  had 
force  or  popmarity  enough  to  trans- 
mit the  characteristics  <h  the  elder 
school  to  the  generations  below 
them.  How  alien  indeed  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Chaucer  were  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  be  seen  in 
Spenser's  unfortunate  attempt  to 
complete  in  his  Fwery  Qiremttfthe 
unfiniBhed  story  of  Cambuscan. 

The  political  movements  of  Eng- 
land indeed  effected  a  nearly  total 
separation  between  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  the  Tudor  era. 
Warton,  with  great  felicity,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in 
our  language  to  a  premature  day 
in  an  English  spring. 

Abrilliaat  sun  enliTens  the  face  of 
nature  with  an  unoiuid  liuire ;  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  cloudleis  skies,  and 
the  unexpected  warmth  of  a  tepid  at- 
mosphere, after  the  ffloom  and  inclemen- 
oies  of  a  tedious  winter,  fill  oor  hearts 
with  the  visionary  prospect  of  a  speedy 
summer;  and  we  finally  anticipate  a 
kog  conttnuanoe  of  gentle  gales  and 


Temal  serenity.  '  Bat  winter  retaras 
with  redoubled  horrors,  and  those  tendw 
buds  and  eariy  blossoms  which  were 
called  forth  by  the  transient  gleam  of  a 
temporanr  sunshine,  are  nipped  by 
frosts  and  torn  by  tempests. 

These  metaphors  are  apt,  even 
when  applied  to  sober  history. 
Chaucer  oeheld  and  outlived  the 
eventful  and  brilliant  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  He  witnessed  the  follies 
and  calamitiesof  Edwazd'sgrandson, 
thrust  from  his  pride  of  place  by 
'  mounting  Bolingbroke .'  In  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
he  saw  the  germ  of  those  civil  wan 
which  extinguished  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy of  imgland,  and  changed  the 
social  aspect  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  Tweed  to  Land's  End.  He 
towers  above  his  own  age  in  virtue 
of  his  genius ;  but  he  was  not  sur- 
rounded, as  Shakspeare  was,  by 
polished  shafts  becoming  the  temple 
m  which  he  sat  enthroned.  Chaucer 
was  the  limitary  oolunm  of  his  own 
generation. 

Of  this  solitude,  the  condition  of 
the  English  language  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  cause.  In  the  first  place, 
the  area  of  written  English  was 
very  limited.  It  was  not  under- 
stood in  the  Celtic  districts  of 
Devonshire,  nor  in  Cornwall,  Wales, 
<x  the  counties  north  of  the  Humber. 
In  the  midland  and  southern  coun- 
ties it  was  spoken  and  written  with 
considerable  dialectic  varieties.  In 
East  Anglia,  whose  inhabitants  long 
retained  their  Danish  inflections 
and  jyronunciation,  it  was  scarcely 
more  intelligible  than  the  language 
of  Normandy  or  Poitou.  It  was 
yet  further  circumscribed  bv  the 
general  employment  of  frendi 
among  the  upper  classes,  and  of 
Latin  by  the  Church  and  the 
'  learned  in  the  law.'  Political  mo- 
tives indeed  induced  Edward  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
ffuage  in  the  courts  of  iultice,  and 
Dv  ms  nobles  and  attendants.  Yet 
the  book-lan^page  of  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Piors  fJie  Ploughman, 
was  familiar  to  men  of  letters  alone 
*-not  a  numerous  class  in  an  age 
onacquainted  with  printing,  and 
rendered  still  less  so  by  &e  un* 
avoidable  hostility  of  ecclesiasties 
to  the  writings  of  their  satirists  and 
assailants. 
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In  the  second  place.  Chancer 
Btood  in  relation  to  hia  readers 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  in- 
ventor of  some  sabtile  and  delicate 
implement  to  ordinary  workmen. 
As  regards  verse  absolutely,  and 
prose  partiallr,  he  forged  the  tools 
with  which  he  wrought.  He  took 
the  English  language,  indeed,  as  he 
found  it  in  his  own  time,  and  as 
every  true  poet  and  intelligent 
writer  will  do,  in  its  best  estate  at 
that  time.  But  whatfra^  the  estate 
of  the  English  language  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Eichard 
II.  P  What  ioa*  4he  current  coin 
ready-minted  to  Chaucer's  hands  P 
Prench  and  Latin  were  appropriated 
by  the  upper  ranks  and  the  clergy. 
Keither  of  these  classes  had  any 
strong  inducement  to  prefer  Eng- 
lish to  their  foreign  dialects,  for  the 
nobles  spoke  French  in  their  Eng- 
lish homes,  and  found  it  a  passport 
abroad  when  they  visited  their  nefs 
or  their  kinsfolk,  and  the  clergy 
conducted  alike  their  contro- 
versies and  their  devotions  in  the 
language  of  heathen  or  Christian 
Borne.  The  language  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  was  indeed  undergoing 
a  change.  It  was  losing  the  oody 
of  its  inflections,  and  rapidly  ac- 
quiring that  tertiary  form  which  has 
smce  been  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  But  the  populace  were 
not  likely  to  be  attractea,  any  more 
than  theur  civil  or  ecclesiastical  su- 
periors, bv  the  refinements  of  the 
poet  of  the  age,  and  would  natu- 
rally prefer  the  ruder  but  more  na- 
tive idiom  of  Bobert  Langland. 

Chaucer  and  Langland  are  the 
two  principal  witnesses  for  the  silent 
revolution  which  our  language  was 
undergoing  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  curi- 
ous that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  author  of  The  Vuian  ^  Piet^s 
the  Ploughman^  was  labouring  to 
re-invigorate  our  speech  with  Saxon 
forms,  the  author  of  The  Houte  qf 
Fame  should  have  entered  on  the 
task  of  enriching  it  with  a  foreign 
vocabulary,  and  of  moulding  it  to  a 
spirit  and  manner  of  expression  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  its  earlier  ele- 
ments. Doubtless  a  kindred  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
atate  of  the  English  language  led 
Bobert  Langland  to  hisSaxon 
archaisms,  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer  to 


his  French  innovations.  The 
mightier  genius  proved  himself  the 
wiser  woncman  of  the  two.  Lang- 
land's  poem  is  studied  bv  the  philo- 
loger  alone  ;  Chaucer  s  writings 
have  not  only  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  every  successive  age  of 
readers,  but  have  been  adopted 
by  the  greatest  writers  as  the  ad- 
juncts of  their  imagination,  or 
the  models  of  their  style.  To 
Chaucer,  more  than  to  any  single 
poet,  more  than  to  many  classes  and 
generations  of  poets,  our  language 
owes  its  structure,  our  verse  its  cha- 
racter. He  is  the  father  of  our 
literature  not  merely  as  the  first 
great  name  in  it,  but  in  the  much 
higher  and  ampler  sense  of  having 
created  the  melody  of  its  numbers, 
the  flexibility  of  its  tones,  and  the 
opulence  of  its  vocabulary.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  indeed, 
he  had  no  rival ;  for  he  so  far  sur- 
passed his  immediate  successors 
that  he  even  set  them  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  standing  'near  his 
throne.' 

By  a  right,  therefore,  as  authen- 
tic as  that  of  Dante  to  be  accounted 
theprince  of  Tuscan  song,  or  that 
of  Homer  to  the  crown  of  enic  poetry, 
Chaucer  has  been  investea  with  the 
title  of  the  morning  star  of  English 
literature,  and  his  language  stvled 
a  *  pure  well  of  English  undefiled.' 
Time  will  not  serve  for  tracing  the 
thousand  streams  that  have  succes- 
sively flowed  from  this  well-head; 
directly  or  indirectly  it  has  re- 
plenished the  urns  of  Spencer, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  Dryden 
and  Pope  have  drawn  largely  from 
it ;  Thomson  and  Gray  have  drunk 
deeply  of  its  waters;  and  in  our 
own  generation,  Wordsworth  has 
bowed  his  reverend  head  in 
homage  to  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  laureate  fraternity  of  English 
bards. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  amused  him- 
self, in  some  interval  from  'abstruse 
cogitation,'  as  he  chose  to  style  his 
strange  fancies  and  experiments,  by 
drawing  up  a  list  of  such  books  as 
he  thought  meet  to  be  written,  and  of 
certain  pictures  and  coins  he  desired 
to  have  executed.  The  list  is  ouaint 
and  numerous  enough ;  nevertheless 
we  would  fain  add  to  it  the  biogra- 
phies of  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare, 
'done  by  their  own  hands.'    For 
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although  it  maybe  sometimes  a  boon, 
both  to  the  public  and  themselves, 
that  so  little  is  known  of  the  world's 
greatest  men,  yet  in  these  two  in- 
stances the  history  ofa  life  would  be 
a  history  of  society  also.  Men  who 
80  truly  reflected  the  spirit  of  their 
times,  were  doubtless  familiar  with 
many  of  the  features  which  the 
annalists  of  war  and  politics  pass 
over  as  beneath  their  notice. 

Bemembering,  however,  the  little 
that  is  known  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
oontemporaries,wholiyedinan  age  of 
printing,  wo  cannot  wonder  at  the 
scantiness  of  information  respecting 
Chaucer,  who  died  sixty  years  before 
Caxton  set  up  his  press  in  West- 
minster. Indeed,  we  have  rather 
cause  for  surprise  that,  after  deduct- 
ing much  uncertain  and  apocryphal 
matter,  we  are,  at  the  distance  of 
four  centuries  and  a  half,  able  to 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  manner 
of  man  Chaucer  was.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  of  Chaucer's  biographers, 
the  earliest  in  time,  and  who  there- 
fore might  have  been  supposed 
the  better  informed,  are  also  the 
least  reliable  for  facts.  Leiand,  who 
lived  nearest  to  Chaucer's  age,  and 
whose  commission  to  search  into  the 
archives  of  religious  houses  afforded 
him  the  best  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring exact  knowledge,  is  credu- 
lous and  incorrect.  Speght  is  reck- 
less in  assorting  and  ingenious  in 
speculating ;  Urry ,  though  he  writes 
with  care,  is  entirely  deficient  in 
the  critical  faculty  for  distinguishing 
between  fact  and  rumour.  God- 
win's Life  of  Chaucer  is  a  romance, 
and  a  tedious  one  too ;  although  his 
criticisms  occasionally  display  taste 
and  feeling.  •  Tyrwhitt  was  the 
first  to  reduce  the  history  of  the 
poet's  life  to  a  few  credible  items, 
capable  of  documentary  verification. 
But  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  account  of  Chaucer  is 
that  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  which 
has  been  accepted  and  abridged  bv 
Mr.  Thomas  Wria^t,  in  his  excel- 
lent edition  of  the  Uanierbufy  Talee, 
In  some  respects,  indeed.  Sir  Harris 
is  scrupulous  overmuch,  and  rejects 
well  accredited  probabilities, — snch 
for  example,  as  Chaucer's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  Italian  writers 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fouKeenth 
isenturies ; — ^but  he  has  fumiahed  all 
succeeding  biographers  of  the  poet 


with  a  substantia]  basis  for  their 
narrative,  and  has  pointed  out  with 
admirable  acumen  both  the  facts 
which  rest  on  the  evidence  of  public 
record,  and  the  wide  inferences  and 
erroneous  suppositions  that  had 
been  frequently  deduced  from 
Chaucer's  writings. 

In  the  biographical  sketch  pre- 
fixed to  his  careful  edition  of  Chan- 
cer, Mr.  Bell  exhibits  his  wonted 
ability  and  zeal.  He  has  combined 
the  investigations  of  Tyrwhitt  and 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  produced, 
as  the  result,  a  very  pleasing  outline 
of  the  poet's  history  and  character. 
Many  interesting  points  of  chrono- 
logy and  literature  are  discussed  by 
him  directly  or  incidentally;  and 
while  we  regret  to  find  that  so  little 
can  be  told  of  one  who  so  eminently 
represents  his  age,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  be  enabled  to  recover  at  least  an 
authentic  outline  of  the  patriarch  of 
English  poetry. 

We  do  not  propose  to  abridge 
Mr.  Bell*B  summary;  it  is  brief, 
spurited,  and  may  be  read  through 
in  half  an  hour.  Yet  as  Chaucer 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time,  but  also  ono 
*fuli  of  dealing  with  the  world,'  and 
one  of  whom  it  may  be  almost  said, 
*  each  change  of  many -coloured  life 
he  drew,'  it  may  be  interesting  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  some 
of  the  circumstances  recorded  of 
him. 

Whether  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or 
both,  claim  the  honour  of  his  name 
on  their  boards,  is  an  insoluble  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  whether 
he  studied  at  both  or  either,  and 
afterwards  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  University  at  Paris,  Chaucer 
was  well  versed  in  aU  the  learning  of 
his  time.  Tlie  irivium  and  quadri* 
vium  indeed  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  it  professed  to  comprise 
seven  sciences,  was  probably  a  very 
meagre  course,  in  every  department 
of  learning  except  scholastic  philo- 
sophy. Of  Oreex,  Chaucer  did  not 
k  now  the  alphabet ;  and  his  reading  in 
classic  Latm  probably  did  not  extend 
beyond  Statins  and  Boethius.  The 
classics  of  that  period  were  indeed 
far  removed  from  the  fountain 
head.  Criticism  was  as  yet  unborn ; 
manuscripts  slumbered  in  the  dust 
of  monasteries.  A  few  writers  had 
been  preserved  as  lecture-books  in 
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the  gramnuttioai  lehoolfl;  but  flo 
Bcaroe  and  oosthr  were  books,  on  ihe 
BQiiheni  aide  of  the  Alps  especiallr, 
that  it  would  haye  been  impossible 
in  Chauoer's  age  to  procure,  in 
either  France  or  Italy,  a  complete 
copy  of  Cicero,  or  even  the  entire 
works  of  Virgil.  His  classics  were 
of  much  more  recent  date.  The 
Alexandres,  the  Book  of  Troy,  the 
Gesta  Eomanarum,  and  the  poems 
of  Waoe  and  Le  Meun,  were  to  him 
instead  of  the  Boman  orators  and 
historians  of  the  poets  of  the  Augus- 
tan age,  or  of  that  later  generation 
which  adorned  the  courts  of  Domi- 
tian  and  Trajan.  And  it  was  per- 
haps fortunate  that  the  purer  models 
of  Greek  and  Boman  eloquence  were 
not  accessible  to  him.  SbeUey  used 
to  aver  that  the  perusal  of  Dante 
filled  him  with  despair.  Chaucer, 
who  wrought  with  so  unformed  an 
implement  as  the  English  languaf^e 
of  nis  day,  and  who  had  befcnre  him 
writers  recently  escaped  from  the 
confines  of  barbarism,  might  per- 
haps have  experienced  a  similar 
emotion  had  he  been  able  to  read  in 
their  integrity  the  productions  of 
either  the  Grreek  or  jEtoman  Muse. 
The  models  which  he  followed  were 
at  no  insuperable  distance  from 
himself,  and  while  he  was  sedulously 
translating  or  adapting  their  verses, 
he  might  not  be  unconscious  of  his 
own  power  to  surpass  them  in  due 
time. 

But  it  was  not  his  knowledge  of 
books,  though  it  was  great,  so  much 
as  his  knowledge  of  life,  that  ren- 
ders Chaucer  so  eminently  the 
exponent  of  his  age.  By  his  birth 
he  belonged  to  the  upper  rank  of 
the  middle  classes ;  his  employments 
brought  him  equally  into  contact 
with  the  noble  and  the  commercial 
oirders,  and  enlareed  the  field  of  his 
obseryation.  That  he  was  one 
whom  the  king  delijghted  to  honour, 
we  cannot  doubt,  since  he  was  twice 
dispatched  on  important  embassies 
to  Italy;  that  he  was  mixed  up  in 
the  political  moyements  of  the  age 
is  equally  certain,  since  his  fortunes 
Tose  and  feU  with  the  exaltation  and 
de^ession  of  the  party  of  John  of 
Gkiunt.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  a  follower  of  Wicklifie,  but 
there  is  ample  proof  in  his  writings 
that  he  entered  sealoosly  into  t£e 


anti-sacerdotal  feeling  of  the  time. 
His  good  priest  is  the  poor  persoite 
of  a  town,  the  representative  of  the 
secular  dergjy ;  his  butts  and  blade 
sheep  are  friars,  black,  white,  and 
grey,  the  sompners,  and  the  par- 
doners, and  the  whole  train  of  ecole- 
siasticaLoppression  and  superstition. 
Bums  was  made  a  guager  in  recom- 

Cce  for  his  binding  round  Scotia's 
ws  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
lyrical  garlands ;  Chaucer,  for  equal 
good  services,  was  made  ComptroUer 
of  the  Customs  of  the  Port  of 
London ;  and  though  looking  out  for 
smugglers  does  not  seem  a  very 
appropriate  reward  for  verse,  the 
painter  of  manners  was  not  injured 
Dy  such  an  ofEoe.  As  yet  Liverpool 
was  a  collection  of  huts,  and  Bristd, 
Plymouth,  Dover,  and  Norwich,  were 
considerable  havens  and  market 
towns.  But  to  the  port  of  London 
flocked,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
nearly  every  class  of  men  hastening 
to  be  rich  or  enforced  to  toil,  fi 
was  the  greatest  mart  in  the  realm 
for  both  exports  and  imports;  it 
was  the  great  focus  of  attraction  to  all 
who  deut  in  the  wool  of  Cotswold 
which  was  destined  for  the  looms  of 
Lille  and  Ghent;  for  the  hides  which 
the  leather-cutters  of  Brabant  con- 
verted into  hangings  for  chambers 
and  housings  for  war-horses ;  for  the 

E'ain  and  timber  which  the  Hoi- 
nders  exchanged  for  hardware 
and  salted  provisions ;  and  for  the 
iron-ore  which  even  then  England 
sent  to  the  smelting-houses  of 
Belgium.  In  the  port  of  London 
Cluracer  beheld  probably  the  origi« 
nals  of  manj  of  his  Canterbiuy 
pilgrims — ^knights  and  their  squires 
ix>und  for  the  French  wars ;  monks 
and  fryeres  sent  on  errands  to  Paris 
or  Bome ;  '  marchaunts  with  forked 
herds,'  speeding  to  Antwerp  or 
Haarlem  market ;  frsnkeleyns  come 
down  to  tiie  water's  edge  to  see  that 
their  hides  and  ocMrn-sacks  were  duly 
docketed  and  shipped;  mariners 
and  vintners  bound  Bordeaux- ward» 
or  to  the  Saracen's  port  at  Cadis— 

Quia  quid  agunt    homines    nostri  Mt 

fiuTsgo  UbeUL 
Fielding,  sitting  daily  in  a  poUee- 
oonrt,  was  not  more  favourably 
placed  for  observation  of  mankind, 
than  Chaucer  among  the  weights 
aad  ■oaleSf  the  porters  and  elerka» 
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of  the  Cnstom-Houae  of  Londozu 
Doabtless,  Edward  the  Third  be- 
lieyed  that  he  had  proyided  for  a 
favourite  servant  both  wisely  and 
well.  There  is  no  token  of  his 
having  been,  like  his  unfortunate 
grandson,  a  lover  or  a  patron  of 
uterature.  Sichard  caused  Master 
Gower  to  come  into  his  own  royal 
barge,  and  bade  him  write  'some 
new  thing.'  Edward  apparently 
was  composed  of  sterner  and  more 
nractical  staff.  His  tastes,  apart 
nom  his  passion  for  wars  and  tour- 
naments, seem  to  have  been  for 
exterior  splendour.  He  was  fond 
of  magnincent  horse-trappings  and 
rich  household  furniture ;  of  sur* 
coats  of  Milan,  of  the  cloth  of  Arras, 
of  the  blades  of  Ferrara  and  Damas- 
cus. He  displayed,  indeed,  some- 
thing of  the  biolio-maniac  in  his 
nreddection  for  superbly  bound 
Dooks;  but  we  suspect  that  he 
lavished  his  money  on  the  deco- 
ration of  missals  and  of  the  war- 
iongs  of  the  trouveurs,  unconscious 
that  there  was  often  standing  at  his 
right  hand  a  poet  who  would  mimor- 
ti£jse  his  reign  better  than  all  the 
minstrels  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Garonne.  Whatever  Uterary  tastes, 
indeed,  this  sumptuous  monarch  or 
his  naladins  may  have  possessed,  wer« 
probably  gratined  by  J^rench  poetry 
alone.  His  mother  was  a  French- 
woman, his  queen  was  the  patroness 
of  Froissart,  priced  aa  much  then  for 
his  verse,  as  now  for  his  simple  and 
picturesque  prose.  The  employ- 
ment of  English  as  the  language  of 
literature  was  still  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. Grower*  who  was  not  less 
popular  than  his  contemporary, 
Dhaaoer,  composed  his  Speculum 
MeditanUt  in  French;  his  Vaaf 
CUmaniU  in  Latin  verse ;  it  was 
after  these  essays  that  he  ventured 
upon  Finglish  in  his  Cot^eMno 
Amauiii.  Even  a  century  later, 
Handeville  composed  his  Travels  in 
Latin  and  French  as  well  as  in 
English ;  so  little  advance  in  the 
fourteenth  century  had  our  language 
made  as  the  pennanent  receptacle  of 
our  national  literature.  For  his 
oompositioQs  in  English,  Chanoer 
may  have  been  regarded  by  Edward 
ana  his  court  as  an  '  unlerned  man,' 
who  preferred  the  speech  of  the 
popdaee   beoanse  he  waa   inoom* 


potent  to  employ  the  idioms  of  the 
scholar ;  and  his  Commissionership 
of  Customs  was  doubtless  accorded 
to  him  in  consideraticm  of  his  prao* 
tical,  and  not  of  his  poetical,  abilities. 

Whether  preferred  through  in- 
terest or  for  his  merit,  the  Comp- 
troller was  evidently  a  man  of  busi- 
ness: a  shrewd  one,  able  to  deal 
with  the  shrewd,  a  man  gracious 
in  speech  and  presence,  fit  for 
diplomacy  and  driving  bargains. 
Accordingly,  in  due  course  of  time, 
we  find  him  allowed  to  guage  by 
deputy,  and  sent  on  more  important 
errands  to  Paris,  Genoa,  Flanders, 
and  Lombardy.  Of  all  the  episodes 
in  Chance's  life,  his  embassy  to 
Italy  is  the  one  of  which  the  want 
of  record  is  most  to  be  deplored. 
It  would  be  most  interestmg  to 
know  whether  he  actually  conversed 
with  Petrarch  at  Padua;  whether, 
as  Mr.  Landor  has  so  charmingly 
imagined,  he  interchanged  stones 
with  Boccaccio.  It  would  be  still 
more  important  to  ascertain  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Divine 
Comedy  and  Italian  hterature.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  is  as  destructive  in 
his  scepticism  of  all  kindly  rumours 
about  Chaucer,  as  the  east  wind  (^ 
Bpring  buds.  He  doubts  and  denies 
Chaucer's  knowledge  of  Tuscan. 
We  incline  to  think  that  Sir  Harris 
is  wrong,  and  aU  lovers  of  poetnr  will 
assuremy  agree  with  Mr.  Wright 
and  Mr.  £ell  in  preferring  the 
evidence  of  Chaucer's  own  words 
to  the  silence  of  documentary 
vouchers ;  nor  do  we  at  all  envy  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  a  critic  who 
has  failed  to  discern  in  the  father  of 
English  song  the  influence  of  the 
'  sweet  south  — the  presence  of  both 
Proven^  and  Italian  delicacy  and 
colour. 

The  political  movements  of  Eng* 
land  in  the  fourteenth  century  were 
caused  either  by  the  factions  of  the 
nobles,  the  divisions  of  the  Church, 
or  by  the  people  acting  in  msssee 
under  teacners  called  forth  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  Government.  By 
small  sections  or  individuals  the 
Commons  effected  nothing.  We 
cannot  ^"*«g*"^  acoordin^y  that 
Chaucer's  purt,  either  white  he  re- 
presented Kent  in  Parliament,  or 
supported  John  of  Gaunt  in  the 
wiunlmotes  of  the  City,  was  a  very 
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conspicuous  one.    Tet  that  he  was 
sufficiently  important  to  be  marked 
out    for   Dunishment  by  the    op- 
ponents or  the  Lancaster  party,  is 
showed  by  his  reverses  during  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  ascendency, 
and  by  his  immediate  restoration  to 
favour  on  Bolingbroke*s  usurpation 
of  the  throne.    If  we  may  trust  to 
the  Testament  of  Love  as  a  veritable 
biography    in    fictitious    dis^^ise, 
Chaucer  took  an  active  part  m  the 
struggle  between  the  Court  and  the 
City  at  the  time  John  of  Northamp- 
ton was  re-elected  to  the  mayoralty 
in   1382.     John  of  Northampton 
was,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
the  very  imperfect  account  of  his 
proceeaings,  a  factious  demagogue,  a 
Wickliffite  in  religion,  and  a  Lan- 
castrian in   politics.     The  clergy, 
whom  he  had   virulently  assailed, 
met  him  with  equal  fury,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Government 
to  put  down  this  now  obscure  Wilkes 
by  force    of  arms.    Chaucer   was 
threatened  with  arrest  for  his  share 
in  this  tumult,  and  found  it  con- 
venient to  retire,  at  first  to  Hainault, 
the  home  of  his  wife's  family,  and 
next  to  the  island  of  Zealand,  where 
he  remained  in  exile  for  two  years. 
The  feuds  of  London  in  the  four- 
teenth century  were  more  transient 
or  less  violent  than  those  of  Florence. 
Chaucer  hurled   against  his  oppo- 
nents none  of  the  sarcasms  ana  re- 
proaches which  Dante  showered  so 
liberally  on   his  enemies,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.    Chaucer's  satire, 
indeed,  aimed  rather  at  the  follies 
of  men  than  at  their  crimes :   we 
learn  incidentally  that  he  was  unfor- 
tunate; and  we  suspect  that,  not- 
withstanding   he    was    important 
enough  to  be  banished,  he  was  but 
a  lukewarm  partisan.     There  can 
hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  Detween  the  ip^rim    and  lean 
Florentine  and  the  kindly  and  genial 
Englishman ;   the    one,  with  com- 
pressed  lips  and  severe  eyes,  contem- 
plating tne  factions  that  kept  Italy 
weak,  and  the  follies  that  were  ren- 
dering her  contemptible ;  and  the 
other,  with  '  his  fair  and  beautiful 
complexion,  his  lips  full  and  red,  his 
size  of  a  just  meaium,  and  his  port 
and  air  frracefol  and  majestic,'  as  he 
was  limned  in  his  manhood's  prime, 
or  even  as  he  is  sketched  by  '  mine 
host  of  the  Tabard,'  when  burlier. 


and    declining    in    the    rale    of 

years. 

'  What  man  art  thou  V  quod  he. 
'Thou  lookest  as  thou  woldest  fynde  an 

hare, 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  se  thee 

stare.' 

'  Approche  me,  and  loke  merrily, 
Now  ware  you,  sirs,  and  let  this  man 

have  space. 
He  in  the  wut  u  achape  as  well  as  I  : 
This  were  a  popet  in  an  arm  to  embrace 
For  any  woman,  smal  and  fair  of  face. 
He  semeth  elvish  by  his  countenaunce. 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  daliaunoe.' 

To  become  a  soldier  was  in  that 
age  an  indispensable  necessitv  for 
a  gentleman  bom,  provided  Holy 
Church  had  not  earl  v  set  her  ton- 
sure upon  him.  We  learn  from 
Chaucer's  own  testimony,  given  at 
a  later  period,  in  the  case  of  the 
Grosvenor  peerage,  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1359  he  accompanied 
Edward  III.  in  his  invasion  of 
France,  and  that  he  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  French  in  this  his 
first  experiment  of  military  service. 

With  the  peaceof  ChartresinMay, 
1360,  terminated  Chaucer's  brief 
career  in  arms.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  trade  of  war  was  not 
much  to  his  taste.  He  had,  indeed, 
beheld  it  under  its  most  baleful  as- 
pect: since  Edward's  later  cam- 
paigns in  France  were  little  more 
than  disastrous  and  desolating 
forays,  in  which,  while  he  inflicted 
infinite  loss  on  the  enemy,  he  ex* 
posed  his  own  troops  to  the  retalia- 
tion of  a  peasant-'war,  and  to  the 
diseases  which  are  rife  in  a  wasted 
country.  No  great  victory  like  that 
of  Cressy  or  Foictiers  relieved  the 
horrors  of  rapine,  murder,  and  arson 
that  paged  the  English  army  during 
Edward's  march  through  Picardy  to 
Paris.  There  is  negative  proof  also 
that  Chaucer  had  but  slender  sym- 
pathy with  either  successful  or  un- 
successful war.  Neither  the  poets 
of  Northern  France,  from  whom  he 
derived  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
earlier  poems,  nor  the  romance- 
writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  whom  '  he  diligently 
studied,  imparted  to  him  their  Ho- 
meric fondness  for  describing  blows 
and  wounds  and  stricken  fields.  In 
compliance  with  theuniversal  fashion 
of  his  age,  he  occasionally  aings  of 
feats    of  arms   and  chivalry ;   but 
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Mors  he  depicts  wiih  all  the  power 
of  his  pen  as  a  homicide,  and  rather 
deplores  than  applauds  the  interne- 
cine feud  of  Paiamon  and  Arcite. 
He  was  the  poet  of  nature,  and  its 
varying  seasons  and  changes ;  of 
man  and  social  life  ;  of  the  foihles, 
the  recreations,  and  the  occupations 
of  his  time.  Like  Horace,  who 
left  to  Yarius  the  celebration  of 
Agrippa*s  prowess,  he  relinc^uished 
to  more  ambitious  or  boisterous 
bards  '  the  spirit-stirring  drum  and 
the  ear-piercinf(  fife.'  When  he 
compliments  his  patrons  in  what 
may  be  called  his  laureate  produc- 
tions, he  takes  for  the  themes  of  his 
congratulation  or  condolence  a  mar- 
riage or  a  festival ;  an  adverse  stroke 
of  fortune,  or  a  death.  He  does  not 
celebrate  their  achievements  in  arms, 
or  recount  the  trophies  they  bore 
away  from  Picardv  or  Poitou.  He 
would  have  echoed  the  humane  sen- 
timent of  Cowper,  deploring  the 
wars  of  his  own  generation : — 

Oh  for  A  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  t 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Inhere  never  rumour  of  successful  war. 
Or  unsuccessful,  e'er  might  reach  me 


more. 


Yet  although,  in  our  opinion  at 
least,  Chaucer,  from  his  tempera- 
ment, was  neither  over-zealous  as  a 
politician,  nor  eager  for  the  bubl^lo 
of  military  reputation,  he  was  evi- 
dently an  attentive  observer  of  the 
events  that  were  passing  before  his 
eyes.  And  it  was  an  age  of  which 
an  Englishman  might  justly  be 
proud.  Chaucer's  days  ran  parallel 
with  the  French  and  bcottish 
triumphs  of  Edward  III.;  iiith 
that  monarch's  league  with  Jaques 
vanArteveldeand  uiemen  of  Ghent, 
so  important  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards to  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  England;  with  the  battle 
of  Crecy,  where  the  Black  Prince 
won  his  spurs ;  with  the  battle  of 
Poicticrs,  where  he  approved  him- 
self a  general  *  fit  to  stand  by  Cssar 
and  give  direction.*  He  may  pos- 
sibly liave  been  among  the  crowds 
who  welcomed,  with  such  shouts  as 
Englishmen  alone  can  give,  that 
Prince  when  he  rode  beside  John  of 
France  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don to  the  palace  of  Westminster: 
he  may  have  been  among  the  bye- 
Btanders  at  the  banquet  at  which 
Edward  £^aated  the  royal  captives 


of  France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus. 
He  saw  with  his  o?ni  eyes  many  oi 
the  scenes  which  we  behold  now 
with  Froissart's ;  and  perhaps  to  him 
the  most  interesting  result  of  the 
wars  was  the  presence  in  England  of 
those  Provencal  minstrels  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Prince  Edward 
on  his  return  from  Guienne.  JSTorwas 
the  disastrous  reign  of  Bichardvoid 
of  matter  for  such  an  observer.  His 
court  was  gay,  but  not  unrefined. 
The  royal  favour  had  singled  out 
Gower  for  preferment,  and  did  not 
neglect  Gower's  friend.  There 
was  a  rising,  too,  of  the  English 
jficqu^rie,  a  fermentation  of  the 
popular  element  which,  in  England^ 
has  more  than  once  shaken  the 
crown,  and  still  more  often  remedied 
the  law's  abuse.  There  was  banding 
of  the  feudal  nobles  against  the 
court  noblesse ;  the  return  of  Harrr 
of  Lancaster;  a  king  discrowned* 
and,  according  to  rumour,  swiftly  or 
liugeringly  murdered;  and,  with 
BoTingbroke's  usurpation,  the  first 
seeds  sown  of  the  baronial  wars 
which,  in  the  next  generation,  con- 
vulsed England  from  the  Exe  to  the 
Tweed,  and  laid  low  in  the  dust 
for  ever  feudal  pomp  and  power. 
It  was  a  change  not  much  noticed 
at  the  time,  yet  fraught  with  conse- 
quences more  durable  than  the  hu- 
miliation of  France, that  in  Edward's 
reign  the  laws  began  to  speak  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  power  of 
the  burgesses  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  It 
was  a  movement  much  noticed,  yet 
w  ithout  perception  of  its  eventual  re- 
sults, that  WicklifTe  was  not  merely 
permitted  to  assail  the  practice  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  also 
was  protected  in  his  attack  by  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  by  many  ot 
the  foremost  of  the  nobles.  It  was 
a  period  indeed,  in  some  respects, 
I  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,' 
in  others,  genial  and  promising  as 
the  'first  warm  days  of  spring.' 
And  of  this  period  Chaucer  was  an 
observer,  and,  indirectly ,  also  the  best 
chronicler.  He  took  part  in  it  as  an 
actor,  to  a  greater  degree  than  has 
usually  been  nossible  for  poets — a 
geniu  umbrattU  for  the  most  part; 
and  when  not  acting  he  was  taking 
note  of  this  brave,  bustling,  a^ 
youthful  people  of  England.  And 
ms  opportunities  for  marking  were 
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mortfayoufable.  He  was  neither  too 
highly  nor  too  lowly  bom  for  such 
contemplation;  he  was  Tersed  in  all 
the  learning  of  his  time ;  he  was 
mixed  up  in  its  business  ; '  PrineipU 
bus  pUzeuiite  viris  non  nUima  lau9 
eH;'  and  he  had  clearly  the  art  of 
recommending  himself  to  the  great. 
He  was  not  burdened  with  either 
riches  or  poverty;  straitened  in- 
deed at  times,  but  nerer  subjected 
to  such  trials  as  waste  the  spirits 
and  prey  on  the  intellect.  His 
marriage  erentually  connected  him 
closely  with  his  patron,  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  admitted  him  to  the 
councils  of  that  partv  which,  in  our 
phrase,  would  be  called  '  the  liberal 
party.'  And  as  his  opportunities 
were  most  fayourable,  so,  fortu* 
natel^  for  us,  his  curiosity  was  un« 
weaned,  and  his  studies  and  pictures 
haye  rendered  Edward's  reign  nearly 
as  palpable  to  our  sight  as  that  of 
'  great  Eliza'  herself. 

From  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  Chaucer  therefore  enjoyed 
the  most  abundant  means  of  study- 
ing and  representing  the  character 
of  nis  fellow-countrymen.  And  he 
had  not  only  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  studying,  but  also  a 
genius  and  disposition  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  task.  His  powers 
of  observation  were  most  keen 
and  catholic;  his  sympathy  with 
every  form  of  humanity  intense; 
his  curiosity  was  indefatigable; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  Mieve 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  good- 
humoured,  healthy,  and  active 
man,  with  a  capacious  intellectual 
digestion  to  which  nothing  came 
amiss.  Periiaps  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  more  oomprenensive 
aspect  of  England — as  England  then 
was— than  is  presented  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Talet,  In 
Ghaneer's  age  feudalism,  though 
softened  and  modified  since  the  days 
of  the  Conqueror,  retained  most  of 
its  origmal  features;  the  Church, 
although  a  few  dark  clouds  were 
gathenng  on  the  horijEon,  was  still 
sdksndid,  imposing,  and  opulent; 
tne  professions  of  ww  and  medicine 
were  in  hi^  repute ;  the  merchant 
was  a  man  of  good  social  position, 
no  longer  the  petty  chapman  of  the 
centniy  eariier;  the  franklm  or 
coontry-gentieman  stood  only  a  step 
lo^irer  thsA  the  noble  by  birth ;  and 


generally,  there  was  a  firee  and 
genial  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  society.  And  this 
picture,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
draw  by  inferences  from  manj 
isolated  facts  and  phenomena,  is 
presented  in  one  and  the  same 
living  tablet  in  Chaucer's  famous 
Prologue. 

Doubtful  or  imaginary  as  much 
of  the  fabric  of  Chaucer's  biography 
may  be — and  Mr.  Bell's  narrative 
ceitainly  does  not  sin  the  sin  of  cre- 
dulity— there  can  be  no  question 
that  nis  life  wss  two  parts  practice 
and  one  thiorique.  With  every  al- 
lowance for  a  genisl  temper,  ana  for 
powers  of  obseryation  aKin  to  those 
of  Shakspeare,  Fielding,  and 
Dickens,  much  of  Chaucer's  energy 
and  alacrity  should  be  put  down  to 
the  account  of  literature  being  for 
him  a  relaxation,  and  not  the  busi* 
ness  of  his  life.  Unbroken  leisure, 
or  exemption  from  worldly  cares,  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  boons  for 
men  of  letters.  Much  of  the  efiemi- 
nacy  and  obscurity  of  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  this  century  proceeds 
from  the  seclusion  of  so  many  of  its 
writers.  We  would  not  convert 
the  poet  or  the  philosopher  into  a 
drudge  at  the  desk,  but  neither 
would  we  hold  him  excused  from 
his  share  of  ordinanr  vocations. 
Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
would  have  written  better  had  they 
set  themselves  to  do  the  work  of 
their  day.  Mr.  Carlyle's  prose 
would  have  been  less  exorbitant  had 
he  come  oftener  into  the  market- 
place. These  writers,  shunning  the 
discipline  of  life,  have  also  foregone 
many  of  the  lessons  which  life 
teaches.  The  cheerfulness  of  Chaucer 
moulted  no  feather,  because  he  was 
so  constantly  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State;  Milton's  'rapt 
contemplations'  soared  not  the  less 
loftily  because  he  flung  hira.^elf  into 
every  great  controversy  of  his  time. 
Much  indeed  of  the  comparative 
emasculation  of  recent  literature  is 
owing  to  the  isolation  of  those  who 
produce  it;  seclusion  is  a  tainted 
atmosphere  that  clouds  the  keenest 
eye  and  relaxes  the  strongest  pinion. 

We  had  purposed  to  oflTer  a  few 
remarks  upon  Chaucer's  minor 
poems,  which,  though  less  known 
than  his  Canferbvry  Tale*,  are  not 
less  iUufltrative  of  his  genius  and 
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hiB  time ;  bht  oar  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  review  briefly  his 
merits  and  position  as  the  father  of 
English  literature.  Mr.  Bell's  ex- 
cellent summaries  of  the  scope  and 
contents  of  each  poem,  render  it  the 
less  necessary  that  we  should  enter 
on  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  merely  for  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  languag[e 
and  the  measures  of  our  verse  that  his 
claim  to  such  paternity  consists^ 
he  effected  nearfy  as  much  for  pub- 
lic instruction  as  for  poetry.  But 
the  amount  of  these  services  is  per- 
haps less  conspicuous  in  his  best- 
known  work  than  in  his  earlier  and 
less  popular  writings.  The  fashion 
of  these  has  passed  away»  but  their 
results  were  not  the  less  precious  at 
the  time,  or  less  permanent  after- 
wards. 

The  men  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— a  few  recluse  students  alone 
excepted — had  lost  nearly  all  re- 
meinbrance  of  the  learning  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  ancients.  Their  at- 
tention was  engrossed  either  by 
tomes  of  casuistry  and  scholastic 
lore,  or  by  romances  and  poems 
which,  notwithstanding  much  in- 
herent vigour  and  beauty,  stUl 
savoured  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
age  that  produced  them.  I^ot 
teaching  ex  cathedra,  or  as '  a  budge 
doctor  of  the  Stoic  fur,'  Chaucer,  by 
his  numerous  extracts  and  transla- 
tions from  such  classics  as  were 
then  known,  embodied  in  his  own 
writings  much  of  that  precious  ore 
which  a  century  and  a  half  later  was 
more  fully  poured  into  English  lite- 
rature, and  minted  with  their  own 
stamp  by  Spenser  and  Hooker. 

In  Chaucer's  age  the  stage  waa 
not.  Such  dramatic  representations 
as  existed  were  devoted  either  to 
the  legends  of  the  Church  or  to  the 
coarse  humours  of  the  vulgar.  The 
performances  in  chantriee  and 
chapels,  inn-yards  or  the  market- 
place, held  up  no  mirror  reflecting 
the  image  and  body  of  the  time. 
The  poetry  of  Chaucer,  to  a  great 
degree  made  up  at  the  time  to  the 
upper  ranks,  and  oompensates  to  hia 
readers  since,  for  the  absence  of  a 
national  drama.  What  Froissart 
was  to  chivalry,  which  has  paaaod 
away,  Chaucer  was  to  the  life  of 
England  thai  has  remained  in  oart. 
He  wa^  the  precnrsor    of  Soak* 


iq^eare's  historical  tragedy,  or  Shak* 
speare's  comedy  in  the  precincts 
of  Windsor  and  the  purlieus  of 
Eastcheaj).  Historians  and  ro* 
mance-writers  have  alike  too  much 
disregarded  his  writings  as  a  picture 
of  the  interests,  passions,  and  opi* 
nions  of  the  times.  They  have  not 
sufficiently  observed  the  extent  of 
Chaucer's  dramatU  pereontB,  His 
repertoire,  indeed,  extends  from  the 
very  Corinthian  capital  of  social  life 
to  its  pavement  and  lowest  stairs. 
Albeit  the  scene  be  laid  at  Thebea 
and  Athens,  the  sentiments,  the 
manners,  and  the  costume  of  I%e 
Kniffhfe  Tale,  are  essentially  me- 
diievaL  Courts,  pageants,  tourna- 
ments, form  the  materials  of  his 
earlier  poems,  for  such  were  the 
staple  or  the  writers  whom  he  modi- 
fiea,  or  from  whom  he  borrowed. 
But  Chaucer  was  the  first  to  discern 
in  our  literature  that  the  basement 
of  national  life  was  no  less  capable 
of  poetical  treatment  than  its  towers^ 
If  we  desire  to  know  what  were 
the  commercial  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Shipman*s  Tale  affords  many  a  use- 
ful hint  of  the  speech  and  customs 
of  all  who  occupied  their  business 
beside  great  waters.  Hie  'pren- 
tice-life of  London  is  not  more 
viridlj  depicted  in  the  J^hrtunes 
of  Ntgelf  taan  in  the  fragment  of 
Chaucer  called  the  Cook*e  Tale. 
Neither  Thomson  nor  Cowper 
affords  us  more  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  rural  life  in  England,  than 
Chaucer  in  his  story  of  The  Widow 
and  her  Tioo  Damghtere  who  loei 
their  coeh.  He  instructs  us  in  the 
conversational  phrase  of  the  time 
as  well  as  Boswell  or  Fielding ;  he 
records  its  superstitions  with  the 
acouracT  but  without  the  acrimony 
of  Father  Foxe;  and  he  is  the 
chronicler  of  its  science,  true  or 
false,  no  less  than  of  its  manners  and 
feelings. 

Our  age  moves  onward  with  such 
rapidity  that  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
looking  back  to  our  elder  literatore  as 
to  a  general  source  of  amusement  or 
instmction.  If  we  may  not  ran,  we 
can  very  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
read ;  s^  less  can  we  expect  that 
any  merely  intelleetual  or  literary 
interests  will  arrest  the  materiia 
tendeacies  of  our  times.  It  would 
aocordifigly  be  rash  topredict,or  evea 
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to  hope,  tliat  Chaucer  will  erer  re- 
same  his  station  as  a  popular 
favourite.  All  that  we  can  claim 
for  him  is,  therefore,  the  recognition 
of  his  surpassing  worth  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  historian,  as  standing 
m  the  same  relation  to  English  lite- 
rature that  the  '  all  Etruscan  three' 
justly  occupy  with  reference  to 
Italian,  and  as  no  less  worthy  of 
the  laurel  crown  than  Petrarch  him- 
self. His  vigour  and  freshness  are 
as  perennial  as  nature  itself;  he  is 
not  only  the  most  conspicuous,  hut 


also  the  sole  representative  of  his 
century,  and  by  the  truth  and 
vivacity  of  his  pictures  makes  the 
dry  bones  of  its  records  yet  capable 
of  receiving  form,  motion,  and  life. 

Though  he  be  hoar  he  fares  as  doth  a 

tree 
That  blossometh  ere  the  fruit  ywaxen 

be : 
The  blossomy  tree  is  neither  dry  aor 

dead, 
He  feeleth  nowhere  hoar  but  on  his  head : 
His  hearte  and  all  his  liinbbs  be  as  green 
As  laurel  through  the  year  is  for  to  seen. 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST. 


BT  k  H ATUBALIST. 


No.  I. — ^A  Natubalist  at  Hohx. 


TTE^^  delightful  are  the  frequent 
'  oblique  allusions  to  rural  life  in 
the  Hiad,  How  refreshing  it  is  to 
quit  the  dusty  and  weary-hearted 
camp  of  the  (creeks  for  the  '  much- 
lauguing  billows,'  among  which 
Thetis  sports  with  her  nymphs ;  or 
the  quiet  nooks  upon  distuit  Ida, 
where  husbandmen  tend  their  vines, 
and  look  down  year  after  year  with 
a  patient  wonder  upon  the  belated 
city  of  the  plain.  And  the  pas- 
tond  allusions  of  the  Iliad  affect  us 
perhaps  more  sensibly  becau$e  they 
are  unexpected  and  incidental — 
secondary  to  the  main  and  central 
purpose  of  the  epic — ^like  the  sudden 
pathos  of  Thackeray.  The  Greek 
understood  better  than  most  men 
how  necessary  the  occasional  pre- 
sence of  the  sea  and  the  stars,  the 
mountain  and  the  forest,  is  to  the 
health  of  our  intellectual  life,  and 
so  the  light  played  through  the 
leaves  of  his  columns,  the  sky 
arched  his  temples,  and  the  flying 
clouds  drilled  across  the  theatre. 
Homer  was  a  true  Greek,  and 
Homer  did  Hkewise. 

And  such  a  culture  is  to  the 
Northmen — however  neglected  it 
may  be  by  those  who  in  their 
legislation  take  no  count  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  nations — perhaps 
^ven  more  necessary  than  to  the 
Greek.  For  the  Greeks  in  all 
things  manifested  an  exquisite  mo- 
dersSion.     Field  sports  were  not 


neglected  among  them,  but  they 
followed  them  with  the  chaste  and 
simple  decorum  which  characterized 
aU  their  pursuits.  The  passionate 
appetite  of  the  Goth  for  hunting 
and  hawking,  and  the  other  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase,  was  a  very 
different  feeling.  Its  greater  eager- 
ness and  impetuosity  may  probably 
bo  ascribea  in  some  degree  to 
the  severity  of  a  northern  climate, 
which  requires  for  thorough  enjoy* 
roent  greater  exertion  thim  is  pos- 
sible under  the  summer-haunted 
sky  of  the  ^gean.  A  brief,  breath- 
less chase  in  the  short  daylight,  and 
then  the  barbarian  retumea  to  his 
family  (a  word  to  him  of  infinite 
imnort),  and  by  the  blazing  logs 
dened  the  cold  and  the  dancness. 
He  yielded  himself  up  for  the  time 
more  entirely  to  the  fascination. 
'  The  mysteries  of  woods  and 
rivers '  appealed  to  his  imagination 
more  powerfully  than  even  the 
mysteries  of  ms  sombre  super- 
stition. The  love  of  nature,  which 
to  the  Greeks  was  a  moderate  and 
subordinate  passion,  is,  from  his 
constitution,  a  more  predominant 
and  engrossing  instinct  with  the 
Saxon,  and  his  rulers  in  consequence, 
wanting  the  politic  soUeitude  of  the 
Athenian,  take  eyerj  opportunity 
to  shut  it  out  from  him  as  entirely 
as  possible.  A  most  mischievous 
mistake.  We  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  no  culture  is  or  can  be  per* 
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fectly  wholesome  which  is  not  parily 
»c(]aired  in  the  open  air.  Give  the 
citizen  such  opportunities,  and  he 
will  return  to  his  work  with  a 
stronger  heart  and  a  clearer  brain ; 
but  if  through  the  routine  of  toil 
you  admit  no  dash  of  sunshine,  no 
sween  of  the  sea-breeze,  no  glimpse 
of  the  hills,  then  your  broad- 
shouldered  Saxon  will  become  a 
weak,  crazy,  and  conceited  creature, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Vegetarian 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society. 

It  is  quite  true,  m^  dear  Juniper, 
that  we  have  seen  in  our  time  a 
▼ery  pretty  yariety  of  sport.  A  man 
who  nas  shot  teal  on  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  and  quail  on  the  sea- 
shore by  classic  Capua,  and  wood- 
cock in  winter  among  the  coyers  on 
the  skirts  of  JSta,  may  thank  his 
stars.  But  it  is  also  undeniable 
that  he  who  has  long  roamed  oyer 
the  world  with  a  hungry  heart,  and, 
like  the  wise  Ulysse^ 

Touched  the  h*ppy  iiles. 
And  seen  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we 
knew, 

cannot  readily  accept  the  stale 
restraints  of  an  artificial  society. 
Society,  indeed,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  allow,  is  yery  well,  in  a  right 
way.  JNinette's  charming  suppers, 
solutit  Gratia  zonu,  ana  Viyian*s 
short  whist  and  still  champagne, 
are  epochs  upon  which  we  may 
always  look  back  with  affectionate 
regret ;  but  one,  latterly,  tires  of 
those  orthodox  proprieties  which 
cannot  be  disregarded  without 
angry  recrimination  and  loud  in* 
ycctive.  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to 
leave  it  alone  P  Of  course  the 
Horatian — and  for  Horace  in  all 
miestions  of  art  and  cookery  I  haye 
the  greatest  respect  —  can    easily 

show    you,  in    his   *d d  goodf- 

naturca  way,*  the  utter  futility  of 
such  a  proceeding : 

Patria  quii  exsol 
Se  quoque  fugit  T 

The  disease  is  upon  you,  and  you 
carry  it  with  you  as  you  go : 


neqne 
Beoedit  mr%th  triremi,  et 
Poet  equitem  ledet  atra  Cura. 

And  then  he  will  blandly  suggest 
his  golden  mean — auream  meduh 
eritatem  ;  which  consists  mainly,  aa 
it  appears,  in  a  dMprous  belief  in 
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the  diyinity  of  Bacchus.  BUtipai 
Evius  curat  edaeet.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  quite  sure  that  every 
man  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
passing  through  life  comfortably, 
nappily,  and  profitably,  who,  by  the 
blessing  of  Froyidence,  can  quit  a 
city  for  a  country  life ;  as  a  nation 
which  depopulates  its  rural  dis- 
tricts to  over-populate  its  commer- 
cial, will  some  day  learn  to  its  cost. 
There  are  duties,  no  doubt,  which 
chain  a  man  to  the  crowd ;  and  let 
him  put  his  hand  to  his  work 
bravely  and  honestly,  and  he  will 
not  want  his  reward ;  but  as  mine 
and  yours.  Juniper,  lie  in  quite  a 
different  direction,  shall  we  not  say 
with  FalsUff,  'Hal,  I  prithee, 
trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity  ?' 

Still  you  are  not  convinced,  it 
seems,  that,  in  selecting  a  locale^  I 
have  exercised  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  my  usual  judgment.  You 
once  passed  through  this  district 
on  the  top  of  our  primeval  mail,  and 
a  more  sterile,  barren,  and  inhos- 
pitable wilderness  you  neve^  desire 
to  see.  I  have  no  doubt  your  im- 
pression was  perfectly  accurate. 
The  country  u  bleak  and  desolate 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  When  I 
first  came  here,  I  suspect  I  felt  as 
you  did.  But  I  know  better  now. 
Vou  cannot  believe  how  interesting 
and  suggestive  the  bleakest  portion 
of  Britam  may  become  to  one  who 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  invca- 
tigate  its  productions.  Any  de- 
partment of  natural  science  will 
serve  the  purpose,  but  personally 
I  prefer  that  which  concerns  our 
feathered  friends,  snd  here  I  have 
unusual  opportunities  for  followins 
up  the  omitholoffist*s  vocation  witE 
some  success.  1  design,  my  dear 
Juniper,  to  convince  you  of  this,  and 
of  several  other  important  facts,  bv 
a  little  intelligent  information  (\\  hicn 
perhaps  may  prove  suggestive  and 
useful  to  those  who,  placed  in  similar 
situations,  do  not  understand  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  tlieir  advan- 
tu^es,  and  repine  and  complain 
when  they  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  feel  profoundly  thankful)  anent 
the  style  of  life  a  naturalist  leads  on 
one  of  the  bleakest  traeta  of  the 
Scotch  sea- board. 

Even  in  the  temperate  cone,  a 
man  must  have  some  kind  of  Chris- 
tian   shelter    during    the    winter 
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monthi,  a  siraggery  where  he  can 
comfortably  phuoAophize,  collect  his 

SecimenB,  and  arrange  his  notes, 
ow  shall  I  describe  to  you  the 
rambling  old-fashioned  place  where 
we  have  established  our  household 
godsP 

It  was  once  a  defensive  nosition 
of  some  consequence,  and  I  dare  say 
did  duty  in  the  days  of  the  sea-kin^ ; 
but  the  moat  is  now  oversown  with 
sweet  briar  and  the  white  Scotchrose, 
and  the  old  walls  are  gaily  sprinkled 
with  jessamine,  and  the  culverin 
no  longer  looks  out  watchfully  over 
the  hostile  main.  If  the  Bussians 
or  John  Bright — which  heaven  for- 
bid— should  make  a  descent  upon 
us,  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  Scotch  thane  could  encounter 
the  enemy  with  no  heavier  metal 
than  a  double-barrelled  duck  gun. 
The  best  apartments  are  upon  the 
ground  floor,  and  connected  with 
each  other;  but  there  is  a  queer 
little  comer  in  one  of  the  old  turrets 
to  which  I  climb  sometimes  of  a 
winter  afternoon,  and  through  the 
fragrant  latakia  watch  the  snow- 
clouds  drifting  across  the  sea,  or  the 
battling  of  tne  waves  upon  the 
beech.  The  walls  of  the  larger 
rooms  are  panelled  with  oak,  and 
the  cornice  is  of  the  same  material, 
and  carved  curiously  into  thickets 
of  lilies  and  vine  leaves,  out  of 
which  peer,  with  malicious  intelli- 
gence on  the  spectator,  the  quaint 
physiognomies  of  Faun  and  satyr. 
The  old  entrance  hall — a  sombre 
apartment,  conceived  in  a  large  and 
gloomy  spirit — lies,  insteaa  of  a 
courtyard,  in  the  midway  of  the 
mansion,  and  throws  off  branches 
on  either  side,  which,  like  those  of 
our  great  railway  companies,  for  the 
most  part  lead  ultimately  to  nothing. 
Here  during  the  snowy  Christmas 
nights,  and  when  the  light  of  the 
blazing  logs  shines  keenly  on  the 
red  faces  of  the  men  and  the  gay 
dresses  of  the  children,  old  neigh- 
bours meet  together,— for  prelacy 
with  its  lusty  enjoyment  of  life  has 
never  been,  and  is  not  yet,  rooted 
out  in  these  parts. — and  drink  to  the 
good  old  times,  when  there  were  no 
poor-rates  and  no  prison  boards,  no 
nigh  fanning  and  no  financial  reform, 
no  Manchester  school  of  peace  and 
no  Peelite  school  of  politics.  Oppo- 
site the  ample  hearth  is  an  oaken 


door,  covered  with  green  baiie  and 
gilt  tacks,  which,  revolving  silently 
on  its  hinges-— as  well-ordered  doors 
ought — admits  the  favoured  visitor 
to  a  large  and  cheerful  room,  whoso 
sashed  w^indows  open  upon  aterraced 
flower-garden,  and  look  out  over  the 
blue  sea.  This  forms  the  tancium^ 
the  inner  temple,  into  which  no 
profane  foot  or  womankind  is  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  to  do  fitting 
justice  to  whose  motley  contents 
would  require  the  harlequin  genius 
of  Hudibras.  There  is  lava  from 
Vesuvius  and  quartz  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; sDver  trinkets  from  Genoa 
and  glass  beads  from  Venice;  skint 
of  seals,  and  bears,  and  Bengal 
tigers ;  dried  sea-weeds  and  stufied 
sea-fish ;  eggs  of  divers  from  Ls« 
brador,  and  of  parrots  from  the  Bi^ 
hamas;  shells  gathered  in  the 
lagoons,  and  pearls  fished  out  of  tho 
Scaraander. 

Then,  upon  the  tables,or  theshelvet 
which  occupy  its  difficult  and  pro- 
found recesses,  books  of  every  de- 
scription are  to  be  found.  Thoss 
wonderful  dramas,  into  which  a 
man  who  lived  the  best  of  liis  days 
in  the  tavern  and  the  theatre 
has  condensed  all  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  this  mortal  life ;  those 

?|uaint  fragments  through  which  our 
orefathers  have  told  us,  with  devout 
and  loyal  simplicity,  of  th(*  hcroio 
life  which  they  tried  tX  least  to  lead; 
those  generous  idyls  of  the  laureate 
who,  since  Shakspeare,  is  the  most 
complete  man  ana  the  most  oatholie 
poet  that  our  Old  England  has  pro- 
duced I  Oh  I  those  sweet  iayls, 
wherein  is  the  strength  of  man,  the 
ti^ndemess  of  woman,  the  bright- 
ness and  bloom  of  boyhood !  Tnen 
there  is  a  batch  of  the  novelists 
of  the  last  century, — the  utterly  piti- 
less because  utterly  selfish  Sterne, 
whose  forced  tears  are  yet  so  dewy 
and  natural  that  we  cannot  but 
weep  with  him,  even  while  both  of 
us  are  conscious  of  the  exquisite 
artifice ;  Fielding,  with  his  intense 
human  truthfulness,  and  wise,  care- 
less common  sense,  and  that  direct 
infallible  insight  which  is  never 
at  fault,  either  upon  philosophy  or 
life ;  and  of  course  where  FieMing  is, 
Thackeray  cannot  well  be  absent. 
There  is  no  lack,  either,  of  volumes 
more  strictly  professional.  A  ristotle 
and  Pliny  present   us  with   their 
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notions  of  the  i^tiqne  oosnofl; 
these  are  queer  medieval  worthies* 
whose  faces  are  blackened  with  the 
dust  of  the  darksjzes  and  thesmoke  of 
their  crucibles:  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
enlarges  on  the  Norfolk  marshes  and 
the  great  bustards  of  the  Downs, 
whose  ison,  in  England,  at  least*  has 
expired;  from  the  diocese  of  Bergen 
in  Norway, '  where  the  north  light 
takes  its  rise/  comes  old  Pontop- 
pidan,  eredulous  of  many  things*  as 
mermen,  and  swallows  sound  asleep 
all  the  winter  within  the  mere,  and 
the  great  sea-snake,  whereof  the  nor- 
trait  given  by  the  worthy  bisnop 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  that 
by  Biehard  Doyle,  in  the  immortal 
pages  of  PitneM,*  but  who  is  yet  of 
a  eanttons,  not  to  say  sceptical,  dis- 
p06iti6n,  and  will  not  oelieYe  in 
ducks  'growing  on  trees,*  and  'a 
bottomlMS  abyss  in  the  Moskoe* 
Strom,  penetrating  quite  through  the 
globe,'  and  many  other  matters  at 
that tuneeorrently  credited.  German 
books  of  prints  there  are  also,  where 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  little  Dutch 
children,  and  other  productions  of 
natural  history,  are  treated  with 
charming  quaintness  and  shrewd 
simplieity :  the  whole  being  steadied 
by  uie precise  and  scientific  obsenra- 
tioiisof  ourown  time,  Mont^u,  and 
Bewick,  and  Audubon,  and  Yarrell, 
and  MaoGKlliYTsy*  and  Su  John,  and 
last*  not  least*  Waterton,  of  pleasant 


and  pugnaceous  memory*  who  holdt 
to  Unarles  the  Martyr,  and  right 
divine,  and  the  Pretender,  and  '  the 
Milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  un- 
changed,' and  many  other  littlo 
heresies,  for  which  however  there  is 
no  tolerance  in  an  age  which  talki 
of  toleration. 

Some  ignorant  people  suppose 
that  the  literature  oi  ornithology  ia 
not  very  extensive.  The  reverse  ia 
about  the  truth.  Every  one  ouffkt 
to  know  that  it  is  the  poets,  and  not 
the  men  of  scienoe*  who  have  given 
us  the  most  felicitous  description  of 
the  feathered  race ;  and  that  there 
is  hardly  a  poet  who  deserves  the 
name  who  has  not  been  a  practical 
naturalist.  Homer,  Jeremiah* 
Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bums, 
Keats !  And  it  is  the  best  sign  of 
some  of  the  younger  men,  that  they 
have  thought  fit  to  follow  in  this 
respect  the  example  of  our  great 
living  poet :  who,  for  his  omithologi* 
cal  culture, has  been  chiefly  indebted 
to  'the  purple  woods  of  Sussex*' 
haunted  oy  tne  rook  and  the  merlin, 
and  the  great  western  cstuariea, 
along  whose  yellow  sands  the  white 
sea-gulls 

Bear  up  from  where  the  bright  Atlantic 

gleams. 
Swooping  to  landward. 

Among  these  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Longfellowf   shows— eapeeially   in 


*  So  far  as  personal  acquaiatance  with  the  monster,  the  good  bishop  was  mnak 
fai  the  same  condition  with  Peter  Pass,  whose  verses  he  qootes: 
'  The  sreat  sea-snake's  the  suhjeot  of  my  song. 
For  tnoogh  my  eyes  h%ve  never  yet  behehl 
Kor  ever  shall  desire  the  hideous  sight, 
Tet  many  acoounts  of  men  of  truth  unstained. 
Whose  ev'ry  word  I  firmly  do  believe. 
Show  it  to  be  a  very  frightful  monster.' 

Nat.  But.  qfyorwaijf,  vol.  U. 

t  How  rieh  and  vigorous  Is  the  humour  of  the  passage  which  describes  thf 
captars  of  *  Kabgagee,  tbe  King  of  Bavens* : — 

<  Oalf  Kahgagee^  the  leader, 
Kahgages^  Ue  King  ef  Bav«ns» 
He  alcoe  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  hostage  for  his  people. 
With  his  prisoner- string  liC  bound  hhn, 
Led  him  oaptive  to  his  wigwam, 
Tied  him  hat  with  cords  of  ebn-lMrk 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

'  Knhgagee,  my  raven,'  said  hs^ 
'  You,  thsTsader  of  the  robbers* 
You*  the  plotter  of  this  mtschief« 
The  contriver  of  this  outram, 
I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  you 
As  a  hoalsge  for  your  peoples- 
US  a  pledge  of  good  behaviour  I* 
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JBatoatho'^ihe  most  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  bird  character ;  and 
it  would  have  been  cnrions  indeed 
had  the  American  poet  been  able  to 
escape  the  fascination  which  the 
strange  cries  and  fantastic  forms  of 
the  American  birds  communicate  to 
the  still  forest-life.  Take  the 
Heron, — 

So  they  wrestled  there  together 

In  the  glory  of  the  sunaet. 

Till  the  dsAnoBa  fell  aromid  them ; 

And  the  Heron,  the  Shuh-ahuh-gah, 

From  her  hawnis  among  the  fei^kLndi, 

Qave  a  cry  of  tomefUali on, 

Qavt  a  ery  of  pain  a/nd  famine,\ 

Or  the  Wild  Ooose : 
To  a  lake  with  many  islands, 
Where  amonff  the  water-lilies 
Piahnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing ; 
Ilirough  the  tufts  of  rushes  floating^ 
Steering  through  the  reedy  islands. 
Now  their  broad  black  beaks  they  lifted ; 
Kow  they  plunged  beneath  the  water ; 
Now  they  daikened  in  the  ahadow; 
Now  they  brightened  in  the  sunshine. 

Or  the  Eagle : 
And  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Sang  bis  war-song  wild  and  woful, 
And  abore  him  the  war-eagle, 
The  Keneu,  the  mat  war-eagle, 
Master  of  aJl  fowls  with  f eathen. 
Screamed    and    hwrUed    through    the 
heavens. 

Or  the  Sea-Gnll : 
And  she  waited  till  the  sunset. 
Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  night-sun, 
Bose  above  the  tranquil  water; 
Till  Kavcwhk,  the  sated  seargulls. 
From  their  banquet  rose  with  damour. 
And  across  the  fiery  sunset 
Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands,  - 
To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

Or  the  Flamingo : 
Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis 
To  the  portals  of  the  sunset — 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border. 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
Sinks  the  sun  as  aJUminffO, 
Ihropi  into  hii  nut  ai  nightfall, 

No  ornithology,  however,  can  be 
more  coirect  than  that  contained  in 


Homeric  writ,  which  may  ako  be 
said  of  the  geographical  observation, 
as  confirmed  dv  Mr.  Kinglake  in 
the  reign  of  her  most  eradoiu 
Majesty  Victoria,  and  of  ue  legal 
lore  as  attested  by  Tribonian,  in 
that  of  the  most  sacred  Emperor 
Jnstinian !  Over  the  arid  plams  of 
Africa  the  cranes  'stretoh  their 
long  necks,  and  clap  their  mstlinir 
wings,'  as  they  fly  with  noise  ana 
order  'to  that  land,  beyond  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia,  over  which, 
though  a  waste  solitude  in  the  day, 
and  a  more  waste  silence,  frequent 
fires  shine  by  night,  and  oamna,  aa 
it  were,  are  seen  widely  spreaa,  and 
cymbals  and  sounding  pipes  are 
heardmore  than  human :  '* — through 
the  twilight  we  know  bj  *  its  shnll 
ory  ancT  whistling  pmions'  the 
purple  heron,  that  erst  bore  the  be- 
nest  of  Minerva: — ^the  imperiooa 
falcon  'hangs  on  the  wing  and 
swims  along  the  sky'  in  just  the 
same  fashion,  as  when  it  startled  the 
clear-sighted  old  Greek  (for  Homer 
was  not  blind  thik)  scrambling 
over  the  rocks  that  skirt  the  JEg6$Mkt 
and  measuring  his  sonorous  vene  to 
the  resonant  murmur  of  the  sea! 
Homer's  ornithology  was  the  omi* 
ihology  of  Greece,  a  mountainoue 
ooun^,  of  lavish  woods  and  abun- 
dant water, — a  country  notable  for 
its  delicious  intermingling  of  ses 
and  land :  Shakspeare's  is  the  orni- 
thology of  the  South  Coast  and  of 
the  Midland  Counties.  One  sees 
the  difierence  at  a  glance.  It  is  the 
cough,  the  dab-chick,  the  mallard, 
the  wild  goose,  the  sea-eagle,  that 
he  is  best  acquainted  with,— birde 
that  might  then  be  found  upon  every 
brook  and  rivulet  in  the  south  of 
England, — that  English  sportsmen 
have  always  followed  with  peculiar 
aeet,  and  wnieh  were  no  donVt  plen- 
tiful and  strictlT  preserved  among 
the  ponds  in  the  great  chase  at 
Chaneoote: 


Ithmkbe'UbetoBome 
As  is  the  o^preg  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  soverrignty  of  Nature. — Oorialanna, 


And  he  left  him,  grim  and  mdkg, 

SiUing  in  the  morning  tnntkme. 

On  the  snmmil  of  the  wigwaw^ 

Croaking  fiertdy  hi*  di^pleaam/rt, 

Flappimg  hie  groat  oaJbte  pinions^ 

Va&Uy  eimfgUngfor  hie  freedom, 

Vtunly  caUmg  on  hie  people/ 
Thm  ia  the  striking  desaiptioii  of  the  land  of  the  Pigmies  given  by  the  old 
apherj  Pohi{ocuus  Meb^  and  q[aoled  by  Bitson,  JPistry  Take,  p.  15. 
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The  crowi  and  eoughg  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  icaree  so  gross  as  beetles.— JTiii^  Lear. 

When  they  him  spy, 
As  wild  geeae  that  Uie  creeping  fowlers  eye. 
Or  ru89et-paied  caught,  many  in  sort 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 
Sever  themteivea,  and  maMy  twtep  the  Ay: 
So  at  his  sight  away  his  feUows  ity.—Mid.  N.  D. 
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Shakspeare  oould  neyer  hare  written 
these  lines  had  lie  not  been  a  sports- 
man ;  and  no  one,  except  a  naturalist 
who  has  watohed  the  bird  beside 


the  reeds  on  the  rirer  bank,  can 
thorouj^hly  appreciate  the  exquisite 
comparison  of  the  wary  dab-chick 
to  the  shy  and  reluctant  Adonis,— 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  bu  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remoye, 
Till  he  take  tmoe  with  her  contending  tears, 

Which  long  ha^e  rained,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  thii  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chio. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 
Who  heing  looked  on,  dudb  a$  quickly  in; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 

But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 

He  winks,  and  tarns  his  lips  another  way. 

renut  and  Adonis. 

And  who  bat  a  genuine  naturalist  would  ever  have  been  bold  enough 
to  compare  the  proud,  dauntless,  passionate  Marc  Antony,-*to  whatF 

Antony 
Claps  on  his  sea-winar,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leilving  the  6ght  in  height^  flies  after  her. 

Antony  and  CUopeAra. 

Cow  the  fresh  morning  tones, —  tations  haunted   by  the   swallow, 

jou  can  hear  the  fluttering   and  contrast  with  the  oark  and  bloody 

twittering  of  the  birds  through  it  colours   of  the  midnight  murder 

all  I — ^in  Uiis  description  of  the  habi-  which  immediately  follows : 

DiMiauk— This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat:  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly,  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

^aaoiio. — ^This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  iempUhaHnting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutty,  friexe. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  moet  breed  and  hannt^  I  have  cbeerved, 
The  air  it  deUeaie. 


But  to  quote  all  the  descriptions 
of  the  poet-naturalist  would  fill  a 
Tolume,  and  a  very  pleasant  volume, 
let  us  say  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
be. 

A  good  picture,  like  good  claret, 
is  a  luxury  which  most  honest  people 
relish.  Those  |p«nd  Italian  heads 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
poverty  and  ffrossness  of  ordinary 
ufe,  cannot  fau  to  produce  a  salutary 
effect,y-like  the  superb  service  and 
the  divine  words  of  the  Catholic 
ntnal  in  the  midst  of  selfish  institu« 
itons  and  a  corrupt  society.  Con- 
-flequently,  there  are  one  or  two  in 
the  Sanotoary,  peeping  out 


MaOeth, 

liarly  by  cases  of  curious  birds  and 
well-filled  shelves  of  English  oak. 
They  are  spoils,  like  those  of  Napo- 
leon, gathered  in  Italy,  and  they 
bring  with  them  to  this  sombre  land 
the  gentle  and  monastic  inflnenoea 
of  the  South.  The  one  I  value  most 
is  a  copy  from  a  picture  by  Bidolpho 
Ohirlandaijo  in  the  ifflkt,— that 
noble  Florentine  fftJlery,  rerr  dear 
to  every  artist,  as  it  may  well  be,  for 
its  own  sake,  but  memorable  to  us  for 
evermore  because  of  astillsweetfaoe, 
with  Titian's  golden  hair  and  the 
grave  ^y  eyes  of  Baphael  and  the 
royal  sim^eness  of  Munllo,  but  the 
face  of  a  sweeter  Mary  than  Titian 
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or  Saphael  or  Murillo  ever  painted, 
and  to  whose  devout  beauty  oTon 
MiUaiB,  with  hie  perfect  humannesa, 
has  done  scant  justice.  Of  the 
Ghirlandaijo,  however,  it  may  be 
briefly  said,  that  it  represents  a 
saint,  with  qnaint  and  angular  de- 
ToutnesB,  restoring  a  dead  boy  to 
life.  The  rest  of  the  firares  are 
sufficiently  insipid :  but  the  face  of 
the  boy  is  unique  in  art.  The  union 
of  the  lineaments  of  death  with  the 
fresh  young  life  which  is  once  more 
returning  to  the  lio  and  the  eve — 
the  awed  and  awful  serenity  of  the 
infant  face  which  has  looked  upon 
Grod, — the  wise,  sedate  oomposure 
of  the  child  who  has  penetrated  the 
secrets  of  the  Unseen :  these  haunt 
one  with  the  suggesti<m  of  a  mystery 
upon  which  no  mortal  artist  oould 
have  looked  and  lived.  And  who 
was  Ridolpho  Ghirlandaijo  P  A 
second-rate  Florentine  artist,  who 
never  painted  a  great  picture  in  his 
life,  and  yet  who  has  here  told  ua  a 
story  whieh  no  other  nainter  ever 
attempted  to  tell.  Was  it  some 
sudden,  subtle  flash  of  poetic  in* 
sight,  or  had  he,  like  the  old  Trojan 
hero,  by  divine  peimission,  gone 
down  even  unto  Hades  P  That 
Assumption  by  Fra  Angelioo  I  got 
at  Sienna— a  miniature  Mary,  rich 
in  gold  and  azure  and  angelic 
trumpeters,  and  with  Fiesole's  won- 
derful expression  of  patient  ineflable 
tenderness.  The  chivalrous  head 
of  the  old  Spaniah  Don  Yelasques 
frowns  out  of  the  darknoM;  and 
here,  in  the  sunshine,  b  Guide's 
Bacchus,  crowned  with  purple 
grapes  and  glorious  mellow*tinted 
autumn  leaves.  Over  the  ample 
antique  hearth  is  a  fair  copy  of 
Claude's  Molino;  the  snow-white 
sails,  the  picturesque  Italian  life, 
the  purple  of  the  distant  hill,  the 
dear  Uue  water  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  the  soft  rosy  efiulgenoe  upon 
the  clouds,  like  the  ddioate  pink 
that  tingea  the  oheek  of  Cytherea, 
the  rich  dark  foliaee  of  the  southern 
woods, — ^what  can  oe  more  delicious 
among  the  drifting  miats  and  the 
atorray  rains  that  vok  the  Mare 
Temebroeum  I  Beneath  it,  and  rest- 
ing on  a  slab  of  polished  granite, 
ia  a  aiogle  piece  or  aeulpture, — the 
jouoff  Aogustus,— a  boyish  head,  of 
giriish  beauty,  as  stall  and  tranquil 
and  ominooa  aa  tha  tigar-cab  aalcop 
iaitalairl 


The  studies  of  animal  life  are 
efiective  and  felicitous,  though  not 
by  Landseer.  Many  birds  of  taste- 
ful but  chastened  plumage  —  for 
there  is  none  of  the  gorgeous  finery 
of  the  Tropics  about  the  active  and 
serviceable  bipeds  that  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  hardships  of  the 
northern  winter— are  grouped  to- 
gether in  as  natural  a  fasnion  aa 
the  circumstances  admit.  The  white 
breast  of  a  marrot  half  conceals  the 
cunningly-tinted  egg  on  which  it 
rests,  whde  its  mate  looks  out  mean- 
while from  over  the  rocky  nest  at  the 
grey  dawn  which  mantles  on  the  sea. 
Above  them,  a  prolonged  row  of  Uie 
common  guillemot  stand  so  perpen- 
dicularly and  painfuUy  erect,  that 
one  ia  tempted  to  believe  they  must 
somehow  have  undergone  a  regi- 
mental training  in  acquiring  tnia 
martial  gait.     A  diver  in  motley 

E retracts  a  coquettish  flirtation  with 
er  red-throated  swain ;  and  the 
sensitive,  caressing,  petulant  motion 
of  the  birds,  as  they  sail  buoyantly 
along  the  beach,  has  been  gracefully 
and  piquantly  arrested.  Tnen  there 
is  a  neroe,  Uiough  somewhat  humo« 
reus,  contest  between  a  domestic 
circle  of  rabbits  and  a  pua;naciooa 
puffin,  whose  wonderful  oiU  and 
variegated  plumage  contrast  effec- 
tively with  the  family  in  drab» 
whose  burrow  he  is  feloniously 
attempting  to  storm.  A  black 
guillemot,  in  its  summer  garb,  fliea 
Sghtly  along  the  grey  sea,  that  ia 
afreaoy  breaking  into  foam  before 
the  low  brceae  t&t  bodes  the  night. 
In  all  his  glory,  the  great  north 
loon  breasts  gallantly  the  Arctic 
billows;  and  anon  a  ffury-like  group 
of  miniature  tema  retreat  luiatily 
upon  their  gaui^  wiQgSf  in  rapid 
and  damoroua  alarm.  Witnin 
another  frame,  a  pair  of  the  lessor 
falcons  angrily  contend  for  an  iin« 
fortunate  finnet,  and  their  ^■**''"g 
eyes  and  ruffled  plumage  indicate 
to  the  life  the  passion  that  agitatea 
their  little  valorous  hearta.  On  the 
other  side,  a  jack  snipe,  with  a  leer 
of  malicious  intelligence  lighting  ii^ 
hia  partially-cloaed  eye,  atands  pla- 
cidly among  the  watcnr  reeda;  and 
near  him.  upon  the  bleached  aand 
of  the  atroam  that  whimplea  throng 
the  sedge,  a*  purple  heron  watohea 
a  black-badced  minnow  with  the 
eameatnesa  efaaiacteristic  of  hia 
graye  and  eoortly  connexion. 
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The  art  that  can  produce  aiioh 
effects  cannot  be  altogether  worth- 
less ;  and  taxidermy,  1  think,  in  its 
more  artistic  functions,  has  been 
unfairly  treated.  I  can  assure  yon, 
at  least,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
it  adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day  s  sport,  and  takes  away  the 
regret  which  one  cannot  help  feeling 
in  marring,  aa  out  of  mere  wanton* 
ness,  a  rare  or  beautiful  bird.  If 
you  are  effeminate  in  your  tastes, 
jrou  may  hand  over  the  elementary 
business  to  a  subordinate ;  but  von 
had  much  better  take  the  scalpel 
yourself,  and  learn  at  once  the 
anatomy  of  your  subject.  It  is, 
however,  after  the  mtroductoiy 
pas8a«;es  that  to  the  taxidermist 
oomes  the  tug  of  war.  Any  man 
Stay  indeed  Income  a  bird'st^ffer, 
in  the  ^rrerted  sense  of  the  term 
—that  IS  to  say,  he  may  be  able,  in 
obedience  to  certain  laws  of  motion, 
to  put  a  ^iyen  quantity  of  fiax  or 
straw  withm  the  akin  which  he  has 
ruthlessly  torn  from  the  back  of  an 
onhappy  biped;  but  what  of  that? 
Will  he  in  nis  calmer  momenta  dare 
to  tell  ua   that  thia  tortured  and 


afflicted  animal,  vainly  attempting 
to  stand  at  ease  on  its  mangled 
legs,  is  the  likeness  of  anything  in 
the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the 
earth  P  No,  no  I  Taxidermy  is  aa 
much  an  art  as  painting  or  sculp- 
ture; and  there  are  perhans  aa 
many  qualities — as  muen  skill,  pa- 
tience, imagination,  insight  —  re- 
quired to  excel  in  the  one  as  in  the 
others.  Depend  upon  it  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  ^ve  to  an  un- 
sighUy  bundle  of  skm  and  feathers 
the  indescribable  enerw  and  cohe^ 
rence  qf  farm  which  distinguiahes 
life  from  matter.  You  may  cer- 
tainly succeed  in  producing  a 
depressing  illustration  of  animal 
wretchedness ;  but  without  the  deli- 
cate touch  and  the  accurate  obser- 
yation  of  the  patient  naturalist,  you 
will  never  convey  a  true  idea  of  the 
hannonious  symmetry,  the  exqui* 
sitely  fle^dle  life,  the  free  and 
exuberant  versatility,  which  are  the 
most  noticeable  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  feathered  world. 

Shiblst. 
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MACBOBITJS  and  Clement  <^ 
Alexandria  are  most  likely  right 
when  they  affirm  that  man's  primary 
object  in  wearing  rings  was  not*  as 
come  have  supposed,  with  a  view  to 
osnament  ana  display,  but  solely  for 
«M  and  convenience ;  and  if  this  be 
•Ob  the  inventor  of  them,  whosoever 
ke  may  be,  by  no  means  deserves  the 
karsh  epithet^  jeels«iti#,  so  inoon- 
aiderately  bestowed  on  him  bv 
Pliny,  but  ought  rathsr  to  be  ad- 
^fed  for  iageouity  and  forethoii|^t» 
and  looked  npon  as  a  public  beno* 
Ibsior.  If  aum's  nature,  indeed, 
had  not  been  corrupted— if  there 
had  been  no  eighth  commandment 
%o  attest  how  strong  is  the  temptation 
to  theft,  or  had  masters  and  servants 
been  alike  proficient,  and  equally 
well '  pedagogued*  in  their  rsspeotivc 
dnties,  rings*  in  such  a  case,  might 


have  been  wholly  dispensed  with  :* 
but  as  this  is  notoriously  far  from 
the  fact,  all  fulminations  against 
them  are  idle  and  out  of  place; 
'  last  bind,  faat  find,'  will  still  appear 
a  saying  of  unexceptionable  mo* 
rality,  and  seals  and  keys  must  con* 
tinue  to  be  regarded  by  the  wise  as 
necesssry  instruments  for  security 
and  ss  by  no  means  deserving  the 
scorn  and  obloquy  of  the  good.t 
Both  the  Pagan  ana  Christian  world 
seemed  to  have  concurred  in  the  ex* 
pedieacy  of  secaring  property  by 
theirmeans,espoeiallytliatoonsistiw 
of  household  stuff,  from  fingers  ad- 
dicted to  picking  and  stealing.  Sueh 
was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the 
housekeeper's  Hgillwm. 

hovsbebbfbb's  BfV#* 
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the  modem  bonoli  of  kejs,  com- 
mitted, both  by  believers  and  an- 
behevers,  to  the  custody  of  women, 
ffenerally  to  the  matron  of  the 
family,  and  sometimes,  in  her  ab- 
sence, to  a  confidential  female  ser- 
vant.* It  was  considered  by  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  as  the  rightfiil 
perquisiteof  every  Christian  mistress 
of  a  family,  'Non  hercle  cuiornamen- 
turn  sed  ad  signandum  ca  quai  domi 
custodienda  sunt.'  Pagan  house- 
keepers had,  for  the  same  duties, 
a  similar  ring  assigned  to  them. 
Xenophon,  in  nis  Economics ,  states 
that  (jrreek  matrons  were  invested 
in  the  homedepartment  with  plenary 

Sowers  to  seal ;  and  there  is  abun- 
ant  evidence  that  this  was  also  the 
case  at  Kome.  Cicero's  mother,  a 
model  housekeeper,  as  her  two  sons 
attest,  was  wont  thiia  to  put  wax 
upon  everything  that  came  under 
her  jurisaiction ;  '  now  seeking  to 
enhance  to  consumers  the  merits  of 
some  poor  thin  wine,  vile  Sabinum, 
by  affixing  to  each  amphora  her 
official  signet*  (Quintus) ;  now  clap- 
ping it  upon  mere  empty  casks — so 
says  her  illustrious  son,  ikUfy^^ihat 
the  servants  might  not  first  suck 
them  dry,  and  then  put  them  away 
among  such  as  had  been  previously 
emptied  bv  the  family.  Eoman 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  did  not 
disdain,  as  disparaging  to  their  dig- 
nity, the  humble  duties  of  dames  ae 
eomptoir ;  and  Vopiscus  records  in 
his  L\fe  of  Aurelian,  that  that  em- 
peror did  not  scruple  to  appoint  his 
wife  and  daughter,  as  any  private 
gentleman  might  have  done,  to  per- 
form these  lowly  but  important  ser- 
vices ;  *  Ujtori  et  filim  s%aillaricum 
quasi privatHs  instituit*  Household 
■iuS*and  other  property,  duly  sealed, 
was  generally  secure ;  for  the  key, 
that  youneer  sister  to  the  ring,  waa 
considerea  a  less  efficient  safeguard 
by  householders,  and  was  itsmf  not 


unfrequently  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  seal.f  Though  great 
honour  was  everywhere  paid  to  this 
little  instrument,  it  was  at  Bome 
secured  by  special  enactment  from 
the  seizure  of  creditors,  as  it  was 
looked  upon,  by  an  amiable  legal 
fiction,  to  be  not  propertv,  but  tne 
protector  of  property,  and  therefore 
itself  entitled  to  protection.  '  8i  de 
mulierihus  ornamentis  agatur  nemo 
sihi  signatorium  anulumaut  res  alias 
panntcularias  audeat  vendicare,*t 
As  the  honour  attaching  to  the  rin^ 
extended  also  to  those  who  bore  it 
discreetly,  so  the  responsibility  of 
the  trust  was  also  great ;  few  were 
those  ^oodnatured  husbands,  like 
to  him  m  Horace, '  Comis  in  uxorem; 
possit  qui  ignoscere  servis,  Et 
signo  la  to  non  insanire  lagena  ;' 
wnile  the  number  of  Bluebeards 
who  would  catechize  their  wives 
abed,  and  scold,  or  even  chastise 
them,  if  every  seal  was  not  pro- 
perly imposed  upon  each  article  of 
nousehold  stuff,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  large;  and  there  is  at  least 
one  authentic  instance  on  record  of 
a  lady  who  was  starved  to  death  by 
her  tyrant  for  having  committed 
this  passport  to  the  wine-cellar  to 
improper  nands. 

The  original  design  of  the  house* 
keeper's  seal  was  unexceptionable, 
being  intended  to  keep  safe  such 
household  stores  only  as  were  worth 
preserving;  but,  like  other  good 
things,  it  was  open  to  gross  abuse, 
and  was  often  converted  by  the 
harsh  and  griping  into  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  wrong. 
The  masters  of  those  Boman  house- 
holds who  were  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  strictly  securing,  had,  as  we 
read,  no  conscience;  they  would 
not  only  seal  up  pantry,  safe,  and 
cellar,  but  all  the  broken  victuals  of 
the  house  as  well;  every  half  lagenm 
of  wine  was  kept  waxed,  and  so  of 


^ 


*  The  ring  in  qiMBtion,  together  with  the  key*  of  the  house,  were  nometimes 
bequeathed  by  iu  head  to  the  eldest  daughter.  '  Pater  pluribus  fiiiis  iurredibas 
institutis  morieni  daves  et  anulum  custodis  causa  ma|ori  oata  fili»  tradtdiL 
(Papinianufi.) 

f  This  old  Roman  habit  is  not  wholly  abandoned  in  some  countriee  at  the  pre* 
aent  day.  The  Rusaians,  as  we  are  infonned  by  a  gentleman  long  resident  among 
them,  pay  much  more  respect  to  proper^  under  seaung-wax,  than  to  that  which  is 
locked  up ;  and  while  they  are  famous  pick-locks  and  infractors  of  doora,  veiy 
seldom  break  open  seals  or  disturb  the  contents  of  sealed  boxes. 

t  In  capital  oouTictiona,  however,  the  ring  of  the  criminal,  if  under  five  aurei 
in  valuer  became  the  property  of  thntmmtfex;  but  if  it  were  a  gem  of  pricey  it  was 
dainied  by  the  sUte. 
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couTBd  waB  every  half  ernet  of 
garam;  the  barest  necessariefl  of 
ufe,  such  as  anconsumed  crusts  from 
the  dinner-table,  fragments  of  coarse 
eheese,  the  remnant  of  a  plate  of  cold 
boiled  beans,  nuts,  gourds,  stinking 
fish,*  ropes  of  onions,  together  with 
the  salt  cellars,t  and  even  eyerj 
common  plate^  which  might  pos- 
sibly sugj^est  the  idea  of  feeding, 
were  studiously  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  the  merciless  master,  Tolun- 
tarily  sharing  in  all  the  privations 
he  inflicted  on  his  slaves,  often 
brought  the  whole  family  to  the 
rerge  of  starvation. 

Servorum     ventres     modioo    castigat 

ioiquo, 
Ipse  quoque  esuriens. 

Fompey  is  reported  to  have  sealed 
his  soldiers*  swords  in  the  scabbards 
without  producing  discontent :  had 
he  ordered  their  canteens  to  be  thus 
secured,  no  doubt  a  mutiny  would 
have  been  the  result.  So  with  the 
Boman  slaves ;  had  only  valuables 
or  weapons  been  under  the  custody 
of  the  seal,  households  might  have 
lived  in  peace ;  but  when  all  food 
was  thus  put  out  of  reach,  the  con- 
sequences were  such  as  might  have 
been  expected — ^slaves  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  took  plenary  in- 
dulgence for  these  their  mvoluntary 
Denanoes.  *  Seal  as  we  will,'  says 
Pliny,  'it  shall  be  of  no  avail,  so 
easy  is  it  to  pluck  rings  from  the 
master's  fingers  when  drunk,  op- 
pressed with  sleep,  or  dying ;'  and 
this  misdemeanour  accordingly  the 
famished  slaves  made  no  scruple  of 
committing  whenever  a  convenient 
occasion  presented  itself. 

COMTBACT  BINOS. 

Purposes  far  more  important  than 
tihat  of  securing  household  stores 
from  servile  pilferers  were  efiected 
through  rings ;  bjr  their  means  con- 
tracts became  binding,  and  men 
were  obliged  to  keep  to  their  enga^ 
ments.  A  great  Koman  moralist, 
whose  strong  good  sense  is  occa- 
sionally betrayed  into  paradox,  in- 
Tcighs  bitterly,  and,  as  we  think. 


without  reason,  aipinst  the  use  of 
such  instruments  m  men's  dealings 
with  each  other.  'We' are  come  to 
that  pass/  he  exclaims,  'that  our 
ring  is  held  better  security  than  our- 
self !'  But  this  is  not  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  matter,  for  what  other 
view  can  an  honest  man  take  of  his 
seal  than  as  the  instrument  by  which 
he  expresses  his  meaning  and  wishes 
in  wax  P§  whereas,  if  he  be  a  rogue, 
his  ring  at  least  is  guileless,  and 
may  be  safely  appealed  to  by  the 
other  contracting  party,  who  had 
else  been  his  dupe. 

The  practice  of  changing  rings, 
in  completing  covenants  of  various 
kinds,  was  adopted  at  a  very  early 
period;  at  first  the  bare  act  was 
sufficient,  but  afterwards  the  pro- 
cess became  more  complicated,  in- 
cluding signing,  sciUng,  and  settling, 
as  integriu  parts  of  the  transaction. 

PBONUBAL  BIMGS. 

One  very  important  compact,  that 
between  the  sexes,  was  almost  always 
ratified  by  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  a  ring,  which,  as  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor  of  matrimonial  alliances,  was 
designated  a  franubut,  or  pledge- 

earuei 


ring.  This  ring,  in  the 
stages  of  its  introduction,  was  gene- 
ralfy  made  of  some  base  metal,  most 
frequently  iron,  and  consisted,  like 
the  modem  wedding-rin^,  of  a  plain 
hoop  ;  afterwards  uiis  lighter  form 
was  changed  for  a  more  voluminous 
and  massive  one,  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  a  stone  and  some  suitable 
device  or  legend,  or  of  both.  The 
early  Christians,  who  also  wore  pro- 
nubal  rings,  introduced,  together 
with  a  better '  faith,'  a  better  metal 
for  their  fides  (as  these  rin|p  were 
sometimes  called),  transmutm^  the 
iron  badge  of  servitude  into  a  circlet 
of  pure  ^old;  while,  in  place  of 
pagan  cupids  and  butterflies,  with 
met  amores  in  the  exergue,  their 
favourite  and  almost  uniform  device 
was  two  right  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, betokening  a  vastly  im- 
S roved  perception  of  the  reciprocsl 
uties,  and  tne  equality  of  the  two 


*  ' .  .  .  .  iEiUvi  cum  parte  Uoerti 

S^atum,  vel  dimidio  putriqaa  rilaro.' — Juv. 
f  '  Iiti  psroipromi  qui  satinom  servis  obsigDaDt  onm  Mle.' — Plant. 
t  *  Ac  viliaims  utensiiium  miuIo  olaosa.' — ^Tacil 

§  'Quid est  aliud niri sinoens fldei  sigaaeulam  ei  exprsssto  rotantfttis.'— St 
^Lmbrose. 
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ooniaractiiig  pairtief.  Neither  ring 
waa  considered  essential  to  legalize 
»  marriage;  bat  though  some  fevr 
pagaD  iuriscoDSultsindeed  demurred 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  prevail* 
ing  opinion  on  this  head,  all  the 
rest  of  that  gens  togata  main- 
tained that  the  giving  the  lady  a 
pledge-ring  did  not  bind  the  gentle* 
man  to  the  afler-fulfilment  of  his  im* 
plied  connubial  intentions.  Still  it  is 
certain  that,  though  most  probably 
unprotected  by  the  law,  the  pagan 
vronubua  had  all  the  weight  of  pub* 
lie  opinion  and  sentiment  in  its 
favour.  Unlike  those  intaglios  of 
loose  device,  correctly  stigmatized 
l>y  moralists  both  sacred  and  pro* 
nne,  which  showed  on  the  fingers, 
or  might  be  seen  fast  set  between 
the  ivory  teeth  of  meretricious 
houris,  who  would  thus  saucily  chal- 
lenge too  distant  beaux  to  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  engraving,  this  was 
a  momentous  ring  not  to  oe  lightly 
trifled  with.  When  once  the  in* 
tended  bridegroom  had  put  this 
fignus  ei  arrha  tori  on  hismistxesa' 
prtmubu9^^  she  considered  henelf^ 
and  her  friends  eonridered  her,  as 
fkmme  comverU ;  and  though  oUier 


preliminaries^  might  have  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  lady  was 
quite  safe,  and  the  gentleman  finally 
secured,  she  seldom  failed  of  re- 
ceiving the  customary  felicitations 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
most  remarkable  pledge-ring,  if  we 
admit  its  authenticity,  is  unques* 
tionably  that  which  continues  to  re* 
ceive  semi-idolatrous  worship  in  the 
cathedral  at  Perugia.  This  relic, 
which  was  transferred  some  time 
ago  from  Chiusi  to  its  present  site, 
is  bravely  affirmed  to  be  the  venr 
ring  of  espousab  which  Saint  JoiJ^jph 
gave  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Tne 
Talmud  had  announced,  it  seems, 
that  such  a  fiancial  pledge  had 
passed  betfreen  them ;  and  the 
Church  of  Some,  a  great  mono* 
polist,  as  is  well  known,  of  re- 
ligious curiosities,  asserts  that  this 
is  it.  The  pronulms  in  question  is 
made  of  one  whole  stone,  probably 
a  green  jasper  or  a  plasma,  noUowed 
out,  and  itself  forming  both  hoop  and 
besil,  unalloyed  with  any  metal.  The 
device  intaglioed  on  it  is  obscure,  and 
by  some  is  supposed  to  represent 
flowers  bursting  from  the  bud ;  by 
others,  a  pair  of  eyes  and  eyebrows; 


*  This  fingor  i^o  oalled  aftar  the  ring  that  adorned  H)  is  tbs  same  that 
bean  the  wwkUng-ring.  Why  this  particular  digit  should  have  received  saeh  a 
token  of  honour  and  tmtt  beyond  aU  its  cengeuers  both  in  Bigaa  and  (^iristian 
timet,  hma  been  variously  interpreted  :  the  most  common  explaution  is  that  whioh 
assies  to  the  pmmUnu  a  direct  vasoolar  communioation  With  the  heart.  Atterios 
Capito,  in  Maerobiuty  gives  another,  which  may  perhaps  satisfy  those  anatomists 
who  are  not  satisfiod  with  this.  'Poltez,'  says  he,  'or  thumh  (whose  oflloes  and 
general  usefulness  are  rafficiently  indicated  him  its  Latin  derivative  potto,  and  from 
na  Oreek  equivalent  ofitieA^tr,  which  means  as  good  as  a  hand)  is  too  busy  to  be  set 
apart  for  any  sneh  special  emplojrment ;  the  next  finger  to  the  thumb  being  but 
half  protected  on  that  side^  beaidM  having  other  work  to  do,  is  also  ineligible  ;  the 
epprobrium  attaching  to  tlie  middle  finger,  called  mediati,  puts  it  entirely  out  of  the 
miestion,  and  as  the  Uttle  finger  stands  exposed,  and  is  moreover  too  puny  to  enter 
the  lists  in  snoh  a  contest,  the  spousal  honours  devolve  naturally  on  frm^Xfut — the 
wedding- finger. 

f  Ae  other  preliminaries  were  the  assembling  together  friends  to  give  counte- 
nance, and  attorneys  to  give  validity  to  the  proceedings.  Tertollian  would  <Us- 
pense  with  these  latter  fonctionaries  entirely,  subetitnting  in  their  room  the  attesta- 
tions of  angels — *  Sigma  wm  advoeaUnrum  ied  amgeUfmim.'  But  as  be  gives  no  in* 
■truetioos  how  they  may  be  procured,  the  suggestion  is  not  entitled  to  much  eon- 
aideratioo.  When  the  marriage  settkonents  {wmptUdn)  had  been  properiy  staled,* 
a  number  of  rings  bearing  the  names  of  the  newly-niarried  couple  were  headed 
loond  to  the  guests,  after  which  the  bnsinees  part  of  the  prooeedings  eloeedy  when 
uiemiigwr  and  madamie  might  reocive  felicttaUoos  from  their  sevend  friends,  and 
Bymea  eall  loudly  on  Cupid  to  light  his  torch — iMgwUm  tabmim  dithmm  ftU' 
I  (Juv.)  
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*  Allusion  to  this  custom  oeoors  in  the  following  relation  from  Plutaroh.  When 
(Snn«  waa  overtaken  in  has  flight  bj  a  pei^  eifieer,  who  leU  upon  him  sword  in 
hand,  he  flung  himself  upon  lus  kneaa  and  dimwuig  oif  »  oostly  ring,  prsssnted  it 
to  the  enemy,  praying  for  life ;  but  his  pursuer,  hangfatily  telling  him  that  his 
Walness  thers  waa  not  to  aaal  a  Mirriafs  asltleaMBl»  but  to  put  an  weciahle 
tyrant  to  death,  dispatehed  him  on  the  spot. 
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whilst  others  ean  trace  the  distinct  as  it  ocean  in  very  early  liturgies, 
lineameDts  of  a  man's  countenance,  is  as  follows : — 
supposed  by  tke  fondly  credulous  Bcne  +  dioDomineanuloniMtiimetoo. 
to  be  none  other  than  those  of  the  roDsm  istHoi,  ut  sioat  anulns  oiieumdat 
^at  progenitor  ofthe  Virgin  Mary,  digitnm  hominu  et  ooioDa  csput^f  ita 
King  David  himself.  gratUSptritusSuioiiciroumdeiipoDMm 

The  Christian  pledge-ring  was,  if  et  sponsum  ut  viUaant  filios  et  filias 
Ijossible,  held  in  yet  greater  venera-  .i»que  ad  tortiam  et  qusrtom:^  genera- 
tion t^«tn  iti  sagan  predecessor,  and  tionem  qui  ooUaudent  nomen  viventis 
derived  not  auttle  additional  im-  atqueregnwitiaDeiinBaecuUMBCulorum. 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity,  Diana,  in  the  play  of  AWa  weU 

though  before  the  Council  of  thai  ends  well,  shows  her  sex's  ap- 
Trent,*  matrimonial  alliances  preciation  of  the  value  of  such  an  in- 
might  be  legally  contracted  without  strument  for  protection  against  the 
sacerdotal  assistance,  from  the  fickleness  of  ours,  even  when  un- 
benediotion  bestowed  on  it  by  the  consecrated  :— 
priest.  The  ancient  form  of  benison, 

Di.  Your  oaths 

Are  words,  and  poor  conditions;  but  unsealed ; 

At  least,  in  my  opinion Give  me  U^  ling. 

Babt.  It  is  an  honour  longing  to  our  house, 

Bequeathed  down  £rom  many  ancestors ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i*  the  world 

In  me  to  lose. 
Dr.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chaitity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 

Bequeathed  down  from  msoy  aaoestera ; 

Which  were  the  greatest  ebtoqay  i'  the  worid 

In  me  to  lose !  Aas  your  own  proper  wiBdom 

Brii^  in  the  champion  Honour  en  ay  par^ 

Against  your  vain  assault. 
Babt.  Here,  take  nixing: 

Mine  house,  mine  honour,  yes»  my  life  be  thine^ 

And  ru  be  bid  by  thee. 
Dl.  When  midnight  comes. 

Knock  at  my  ohamber-window. 

•  Layne%  the  seoond  (General  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  advocated  at  the  Copnoil 
of  Trrat,  the  right  of  matrimonial  allianoes  by  civil  oontimot :  '  with  equal  force  and 
intrepidity  he  maintained  that  marriage  is  a  boon  oonfened  on  mankind  by  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  Qod  himself,  that  no  human  authority  is  entitled  to  derogate  from 
it  to  the  slightest  extent,  that  therefore  the  church  henelf  cannot  lawf ulhr  restrain 
the  use  of  this  heaven-born  franchise  by  any  burdeDsome  formality,  ano  that  to 
render  neerdotal  interference  indinpensable  to  the  exercise  of  it  is  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion and  a  lawless  abase  of  power.  If  the  speaker  had  foreseen  that  at  the  distance 
of  three  centuries  an  heretical  psriiament  would  build  on  the  foundation  he  was 
then  laying,  or  if  that  parliament  had  been  aware  ^at  the  foundation  on  which 
tiiey  built  had  been  hua  by  a  general  of  the  Jesuits,  which  of  the  two  would  have 
been  moot  scandalised  f — Stephen's  Med.  £uai^  It  is  still  mors  renaiksble  that 
the  Oromwelian  saints  should  be  found  to  side  with  Laynea,  in  the  liberal  view  they 
took  of  thai  free  and  eesy  institution  called  marriage,  which  might  be  solsnniasd 
witboot  a  priest,  and  oomd  be  annulled  by  the  lady  in  spiu  of  the  ring. 

*  The  saints  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony — a  ring^ 
With  which  the  nnsanctified  bridegroom 
Is  only  married  to  a  thumb ; 
(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig^  . 
lluit  used  to  bnak  up  ground  and  dig,) 
The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will ; 
That  nuHs  the  after  marriage  stOL' 
t  Tbeieferenee  here  is  to  thalpaessffs  in  Isaiah  where  it  is  said  to  Zion,  'Thou 
riiah  also  be  a  crown  of  Ok>ry  in  the  Hand  of  the  Lord,  and  thy  Land  shall  be  married.  * 


t  Tills  vow,  se  resards  the  hviag  to  see  a  fsortb  Mneratkm,  eoold  only  be  a 
fit  suKJeel  for  prajer  m  Soutben  hnds,  where  the  brMe  is  nubile,  sad  sometiaMS 
amelher  belbre  sheenters  her  Iscaa,  when  its  aoeompUshmsBt  might  eeeur  witheot 
ai^  miraeuleus  inftingsBisnt  of  eaistfag  physlelegieal  laws. 
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^ '  Vows  are  but  wind,  and  wind  ia 
air.'    So  sings  the  pithy  author  of 
SutUbras;  a  conclusion  of  the  truth 
of  which  too  many  confiding  damsels 
hare  been  made  aware,  when  all 
they  could  oppose  to  the  guile  of  a 
beaux  ntraiagem  were  entreaties  and 
tears ;  whereas  they  who,  like  An* 
tenia,  providently   took  a  pledgee 
from  their  inamorato    during  tne 
halcyon  days  of  courtship,  were,  as 
see  in  that  lady 's  case,  seldom  denied 
their  suit.    Justinian,  and  his  great 
general  Belisarius— so  runs  the  tale 
— ^in  early  life  *  kept  company*  (to 
use  the  proper  phrase  for  an  inti- 
macy not  so  proper)  with  two  young 
women  whose  reputation  was  none 
of  the  highest,  named  Antonia  and 
Antonina.    The  former,  Justinian's 
mistress,  was  one  day  reclining  by 
the  side  of  her  lover,  who,  as  the 
heat  was  oppressive,  presently  fell 
fast  asleep.    Suddenly  an  eagle  ap- 
peared in  the  sky,  hovering  between 
him  and  the  sun,  and  with   out- 
stretched  wings    completely   pro- 
tected him  from  its  rays ;  the  dam- 
sel, who   was  wide  awake  all  the 
time,  and  saw  the  bird,  aroused  the 
slumberer,  and  in  prophetic  strains 
declared,  as  she  pointed  out  the 
{phenomenon,  that  it  portended  Jus- 
tinian's future  elevation  to  the  em- 
Eire,  and   she   earnestly  besought 
im  not  to  forget,  in  the  glory  of 
his  pride  and  greatness,  the  tender- 
ness of  his  present  affection.    Jus- 
tinian disbeueved,  as  well  he  mi^ht, 
the  alleged  omen,  but,  at  her  desire, 
he  put  a  pronubal  ring  on  her  finger, 
in  token  of  fidelity  in  case  the  pre- 
dicted event  should  ever  come  to 
pass.      The  eagle  and  Antonia    it 
seems  both  knew  what  they  were 
about ;  some  years  afterwards,  Jus- 
tinian being   proclaimed  emperor, 
Antonia  hastened  to  pay  her  congra- 
tulations, and  taking  with  her  five 
pieces  of  gold,  bribed  with  two  of 
them  the  porter  at  the  entrance 
of  the  palace,  whilst  the  other  three 
persuaded  the  keeper  of  the  inner 
door  to  admit  her  to  the  imperial 
presence.    On  being  permitted  to 
state  her  case,  after  q[uoting  several 
appropriate  texts  of  Holy  Writ  by 
way  of  introduction,  sucn  as  '  The 
honoar  of  a  king  loves  judsment/ 
and  '  The  king  who  sits  in  uie  seat 
of  judgment  (usperses  all  evil  by  his 


presence,'  she  proceeded  to  her  own 
particular  business,  acquainting  him 
that  a  certain  young  man,  once 
much  attached  to  her,  and  of  whom 
she  was  equally  fond,  had  given  her 
a  pledge-rin^,  but,  as  he  delayed  to 
make  good  his  promise  of  marriage, 
she,  knowing  how  impartiul  the  em- 
peror was,  had  come  to  place  her- 
self and  her  case  under  his  protec- 
tion. Struck  with  her  grace  and 
accomplishments,  the  emperor  had 
scarcely  proclaimed  that  the  man 
who  had  i^one  so  far  should  make 
good  his  intentions  and  forthwith 
marry  her,  when  she  archly  pro- 
ducea  his  own  ring,  on  seeing  wnich 
he  frankly  acknowledged  her  as  his 
wife  and  empress,  and  desired  the 
attendants  to  convey  her  to  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  that  henceforth 
all  the  world  should  recognise  her 
as  Augusta  I 

What  confidence  the  transmission 
of  a  pronubic  ring  might  effect  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  relation. 
Lothario  being  dead,  Adelaide,  his 
widow,  sought  protection  in  a  castle 
belonging  to  Atlio,  who  received  her 
kindly ;  out  while  she  was  his  guest 
there,  Berengarius  and  his  son  Al- 
bemius  came  up  against  the  fortress, 
and  beleaguered  its  walls ;  the  queen, 
having  consulted  with  Atho,  re- 
solved, in  the  extreme  peril  of  her 
position,  to  send  a  trusty  emissary 
to  the  Saxon  Duke  Otho,  besging 
Mm  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  pro« 
miainj^  him,  if  he  would  thus  fend 
her  his  helping  hand  in  this  emer- 
gency, to  make  him  a  present  of  her 
own  on  regaining  her  freedom. 
Otho,  being  well  pleased  with  the 
conditions,  expedited  in  hot  haste  a 
messenger  witn  a  billet  and  a  ring : 
the  man  not  being  able  to  convey 
these  tokens  safely  into  the  castle, 
the  gates  being  well  guarded,  con- 
trived to  shoot  them  over  the  battle- 
ments. In  consequence  of  the  in- 
telligence thus  received,  and  more 
especially  of  Otho's  earnestness  and 
good  faith,  as  testified  by  the  ring, 
the  besieged  broke  off*  tne  capitu- 
lation which  was  just  on  the  point 
of  beingconcluded,  and  Otho  coming 
up  speedily  with  his  troops,  suc- 
ceeded in  ariving  back  the  enemy, 
and  in  marrying  the  grateful  widow 
to  whom  he  haa  sent  his  pledse.* 

Hie  following  lustoriette  (the  ve* 


*  Mareican  Chrim, — Cagin. 
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racily  of  which  has  neyer,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  been  challenged)  shows 
the  danger  of  thoughtlessly  placing 
a  pronuous  on  a  wrong  finger.   This 
strange  adventure  occurred  during 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  YI.,  and 
is  thus  related  by  one  Vincentio 
BeUacersi.    A  young  Italian  nohile 
about  to  be  married,  some  days  be* 
fore  the  espousals  took  place,  invited 
a  large  gay  party  to  dine  at  his 
palazzo  in  Kome,  and  afterwards  to 
play  raquets  at  his  suburban  villa 
some   miles  from   the   city  walls. 
Having  adjourned  thither,  accord- 
ingly, the  game  be^n,  and  was  car- 
ried on  wiUi  becoming  spirit :  when 
the  host's  turn  to  plav  came,  being 
fearful  of  losing  the  '  fides '  destined 
for  his  bride,  should  he  continue  to 
wear  it,  he  drew  the  ring  carefully 
from  off  his  finger,  and  for  safety 
placed  it  on  the  extended  di^it  of  a 
statue  of  Venus  dose  by,  which  was 
exactly  the  proper  size.    The  game 
being  over,  he  repaired  to  the  goddess 
for  the  ring,  wnen  he  found  with 
consternation,  that  the  marble  hand 
had  closed  upon  it,  and  no  power 
that  he  was  master  of  could  enable 
him  to  remove  the  important  little 
circlet  from  that  diffito  bene  tenaei. 
Suppressing  with   difficulty   every 
expression  of  anxiety  and  surprise, 
for  fearof  the  laughter  and  jokesof  his 
friends,  the  astonished  youth  quit- 
ted the  spot  for  the  time,  but  re- 
paired again  to  the  statue  at  mid- 
night in  secret,  thouffh  only  to  be 
once   more   mortifiea    and    disap- 
pointed:   the  stony  finger  of  the 
fair  impassive  form  was  now  indeed 
stretched  out  in  the  moonlight,  but 
the  ring  was  gone  I    The  marriage 
however,  we  are  told,  took  place  not- 
withstanding this  contretems;  but 
the  poor  bridegroom  was  soon  made 
aware  of  his  imprudence,  for  scarcely 
had  he  retired  to  the  nuptial  cham- 
ber and  was  alone  with  the  bride, 
when  he  was  petrified  at  finding  an  in- 
visible barrier  placed  between  them, 
while  a  dreadful  voice,  which  made 
the  blood  curdle,  exclaimed  from 
behind  thecurtain,'Jfectfff»  coneumhe 
outa  crai  me  despondisti  ;  ego  »um 
VenuB  cut  digiio  annulum  inseruiiii 
nee  reddamf    This  scene  was  re- 
peated every  night,  till  at  last  the 
tormented    oachelor-husband    con- 
sulted his  friends,  and  was  by  them 
persuaded  to  apply  to  an  old  exorcist 


living  in  the  city.    Palumbo— -that 
wasnis  name,---after  hearing  the 
affair,  gave  him  a  cabalistic  ring, 
with  instructions  to  show  it  to  the 
leader  of  a  certain  demoniacal  pro- 
cession which  he  was  to  meet  at 
midnight,  in  a  certain  nlace  pointed 
out  bv  the  wizard.    Our  hero  re- 
paired accordingly  to  this  spot  at 
the  prescribed  witching  hour,  saw 
the  diabolical  pageant,  and  though 
considerably  scared,  presented  tne 
ring  to  a  most  awful  personage  with 
fierce,  fiery  eyes ;   in  fact,  no  other 
than  the  prince  of  darkness  himself; 
and  just  as  the  evil  spirit,  with  up- 
raised arm,  was  about  to  strike  down 
the  presumptuous  youth,  the  satel- 
lites from  behind  rushed  upon  their 
chief,  tore  the  lost  ring  from  his 
hand  and  restored  it  to  the  afirighted 
owner.    After  this  the  procession 
vanished,    and    the    young    noble 
returned    ov^oyed  to    the   lady, 
placed  the  ring  on  the  legitimate 
nnper,  and — adds   the  story — was 
united  to  her  without  further  let  or 
hindrance;  but  the  wicked  necro- 
mancer to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  possession  of  his  bride  was 
seized  next  morning  with  a  terrible 
disease,  and  died,  confessing  publicly 
before  all  Home,  says  the  veracious 
historian,  crimes  too    terrible    to 
repeat  inaudita  flagitia. 

Most  persons  have  heard  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Venetian  Doge  with 
his  Hadriatic  Mare :  these,  Bke  all 
other  august  espousals,  were  solem- 
nized in  proper  form  by  means  of  a 
pronubus :  as  the  ceremony  was  re- 
peated yearly,  it  must  in  the  course 
of  time  (unless  we  suppose  a  dex- 
terous diver  paid  for  its  recovery,  or 
a  fish  afterwards  caught  to  have  swal- 
lowed it)  have  cost  the  Venetian 
State  a  considerable  sum  for  ring- 
money.    Delirious  gives  the  follow- 
ing aooount  of  this  belle  alliance, 
which  has  been  celebrated  in  diffe* 
rent  tongues,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
When  oebantian  Ziano  had  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  Otho,  the  son  of 
Frederic  Ahenobarbus,  he  brought 
him  bound  before  Pope  Alexander 
III.  who  at  that  time  was  living  an 
exile  in  Venice.    His  Holiness,  in 
fateful   acknowledgment    of   the 
important  services  thus  rendered  to 
the  heirs  of  St.  Peter  in  general, 
and  to  himself  in  particular,  drew  a 
costly  ring  from  the  pontifical  finger, 
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and  preflentdd  it  to  his  dellTorM, 
inyestinff  him  thereby  with  the  un- 
limited  domiaion  of  the  sea,  and  in- 
stituttD^,  at  the  aame  timo,  annual 
eapouaala  to  be  tolemnixed  between 
the  Hadriatio  and  all  future  Doges,' 
in  oommemoration  of  Ziano'a  holy 
seal  in  defence  of  the  apostolic  sue* 
oeesion.  From  the  concurrent  tea* 
timony  of  traTellers,  as  well  as  from 
what  we  remember  ourself.  of  the 
splendour  of  aquatic  festivities  far 
less  celebrated  at  Venice,  this  cere- 
mony must  have  been  as  attracting 
aa  it  was  attractive.  EarW  on  the 
morning  of  Ascension  I>ay  (the 
anniversary  of  Ziano's  victorv)  float- 
ing bands  of  music  preluaed  the 
Suolic  rejoioingM  by  playing  up  and 
own  the  great  water  streets  of  the 
city,  to  amuse  the  gathering  crowds, 
as  they  flocked  to  the  principal 
places  oirendezwnui  the  carved  and 
gilded  Bucentaur,  whose  deck  waa 
preaentlv  to  be  graced  by  the  bride- 
groom Doge  andhis  suite,  lay  mean- 
while quiescent,  whilst  the  lovely 
bridp,  toembliugly  conscious  of  the 
part  she  waa  soon  to  play,  gently 
heaved  her  sunlit  bosom  in  rehearsal, 
and  appeared  all  smiles  and  dimples. 
Then  the  noble  edi  fleet — ^rival  capo 
^optre  of  those  great  maater  ar- 
chitects Scaramoaai,  Sansovino, 
Michelcand  Pal ladio— were  decked 
with  extraneoua  splendour :  on  such 
aauaticgala  days,  the  cold  grey  stones 
or  their  huge  *  bossaged  rronts'  pre- 
sented, from  thousands  of  long  bal- 
conies and  wide-open  windows,  a 
mass  of  embroideriea  in  silk,  satin, 
and  worsted,  which  while  it  charmed 
the  eye  in  the  distance  with  riohneaa 
and  variety  of  colouring,  gratified 
curiosity  no  less  on  a  doaer  inspec- 
tion, by  a  copioua  display  of  scenes 
from  Venetian  history,  in  which 
these  espouaala  were  dtoubtless  not 
forigotten ;  and  aathe  whole  glowed 
against  the  walls  in  tlie  light  of  aa 
Italian  aunahine,  with  nothing  bat 
dear  daric-blue  sky  high  above,  and 
water  equally  blue  far  beneath,  the 
epithet  of  Ln  Belia^  appropriated  to 
.Venice  by  herself,  and  confirmed 
by  all  Italy,  would  have  seemed  no 
ifue  Taunt.  What  added  greatly  to 
the  charm  of  this  noble  coup  dfiBil^ 
to  those  passine  in  boats  between 
the  gay  parti-coloured  walla  of  the 
palaces,  on  either  side,  would  be  Uie 
thronged  many-tiered  windowa  and 


balconies  of  all  the  jnoaot,  filled 
almoet  to  overflowing  with  satined 
belles  sparkling  in  the  front  rows, 
and  knots  of  decorated  noble  nota- 
bilities behind,  of  stately  presence 
and  black  mouatache.  Here  the 
great  Venetian  painters  found  all 
ready  for  transfer  to  the  canvas,  those 
animated  groups  which  thoy  knew 
so  well  how  to  mtrodnce  into  their 
gorgeous  pictures;  and  here  from 
the  brilliant  colouring  profusely 
spread  around,  these  great  masters 
of  chromatic  ezoellence  doubtless 
learned  to  blend,  oombine,  and  bar- 
moniae,  those  exquisitely  rich  and 
variously  tinted  huea  in  which  they 
luxuriated,  and  in  which  they  have 
never  yet  been  equalled.  When 
public  expectancy,  long  held  in  sus- 
pense, had  reached  its  maximum  of 
endurance,  and  the  crowd,  long  an^^ 
at  the  various  false  reports  which 
had  come  and  died  away  aa  fitfully 
in  the  air,  waa  beginning  to  vent  ita 
displeasure  in  9ecatHra»^  eospeitos, 
ana  other  aueh  notes,  indicative  of 
Italian  displeasure,  its  listlessness 
waa  once  more  dispelled  by  a  sound 
in  the  right  quarter  for  news ;  w  hich 
spreading  far  and  wide,  and  rising 
each  moment  by  the  accession  of 
thousands  of  fresh  voices  louder  and 
louder,  soon  filled  the  air  with  a 
swelling  diapason  wherein  every 
tintinabulary,as  well  as  every  human 
tongue  throughout  the  city,  did  its 
utmost.  There  waa  then  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  Bucentaur  was 
nnder  weigh  and  on  its  way  to  the 
Lido.  Sped  thitherward  in  its  pom- 
pous progress  through  the  canals,  by 
an  unceasing  broadside  of  cheers, 
mmphoitrizing  it  to  right  and  left, 
the  bridal  barge  slowly  gained  the 
place  of  remd^om9,  and  proceeded 
to  take  the  lead,  followed,  though  at 
a  respectful  diatance,  by  all  the  ves- 
sels that  had  assemblecf  that  day  to 
do  honour  to  the  Hadriatic  and  the 
Doge.  First  came  the  gay*rigged 
yachts  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  diplomatists  from  all  parts; 
next  the  w^t  ^Xoims  of  the  Vene- 
tian no^ieMs,  whose  aombre  exterior 
aerved  but  to  give  more  efiect  to 
the  luxuriantly  cuahioned  conches, 
and  rustling  silks  and  satins  within ; 
lastly  came  a  vast  promiscuous  mul- 
titude of  small  craft  brilliantly 
equipped,  filled  with  well-dressed 
apeotators,  decked  out  in  bright  holi- 
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day  eosfcume ;  and  ihe  Tevy  boatmen 
■hone,  bedizened  in  gay  Buk  iacketo 
borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Tne  spot 
de:<tined  for  these  yearly  espousals 
bein^  reached,  the  old  wooer  rising 
with  solemn  dimity,  drew  off  the 
glittering  gem,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  profound  silence  let  fall  the 
pronubus  into  the  brine,  pronouncing 
those  well-known  words,  Hac gemma 
atemum  miki  teie  detpondeo  Dori, 
whilst  Neptune  and  the  Nereids 
flocking  round,  gave  an  undulatory 
motion  to  the  waters  in  token  of 
approval.  The  ceremony  over,  the 
idoge  calmly  subsided  into  the  ducal 
ohair,  and  then  amid  the  renewed 
vociferations  of  the  throng,  returned 
in  the  same  state  to  the  palace,  to 
feast  and  entertain  the  grandees  of 
Venice  and  the  foreign  plenipoten- 
tiaries with  a  sumptuous  banquet 
and  ball. 

BCCLS8IASTICAL  BINGS. 

Episcopal  rings  are  pronubal ; 
being  typical  of  that  mystic  union 
which  subsists  between  Christ  and 
his  Church.  At  the  time  of  his  in- 
vestiture the  bishop  receives,  to- 
gether with  this  instrument,  weighty 
ecclesiastical  powers,  annexed  to 
the  wearing  or  it,  expressed  in  the 
following  formulary,  pronounced  by 
him  who  confers  tne  honour:— 
'  Acoipe  anulum  discretionis  et  ho- 
noris ot  fidei  signum,  ut  qunsignanda 
sunt  signet  et  ques  aperienda  sunt 
prodas,  quse  Uganda  sunt  liges  qa« 
solvenda  sunt  solvas.' 

Originally  the  bishop's  ring  was 
— probably  in  imitation  of  pronubal 
rings  generally,  and  of  those  worn 
by  Christians  especially — extremely 
plain  and  simple,  owing  its  chief 
attractiveness  in  the  e^res  of  the 
wearer,  not  to  the  brilliancy  of 
embczilled  gems,  but  to  the  saored 
import  of  its  eharacter.  At  length, 
however,  it  underwent  wonderful 
changes :  the  simple  hoop  was  oon* 
verted  intoaheavycurioosly  wrought 
setting  of  pure  gold ;  while  an  ample 
receptacle  was  made  in  it  for  orient 
gems  of  brightest  ray  serene,  re- 
markable for  their  size,  water,  and 
beauty ;  and  of  course  commensu* 
rate  in  price.  Nor  were  the  bishops 
particular  as  to  the  manner  they  be- 
came possessed  of  these  much-prized 
circlets ;  many  a  wealthy  unsuspi- 
cious heir-expectant   was  in  those 


corrupt  days  of  the  Church  robbed 
of  them,  for  the  sake  of  holy  men 
who  had  indulgences  at  their  dispo- 
sal, who  could  salve  a  sore  eon- 
science,  or  who  could  give  secret 
safe  advice  in  some  nice-nasty  case 
of  casuistry.  It  is  however  or  little 
moment  whence  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy became  possessed  of  its  immense 
wealth  in  these  jewels,  but  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  citing 
apostolic  precedent  for  such  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  them .  N ot  one  of 
the  Apostles,  amidst  all  the  precious 
relics  they  have  bequeathed  to 
Bome,  has  left  a  single  gemmed 
ring  to  countenance  the  practice; 
and  surely  if  St.  Peter  had  had  any 
such  instrument  for  sigilation,  he 
would  have  left  it  in  legacy  to  hia 
successors,  together  with  his  chair. 
St.  James  speaks  rather  dispara- 
gingly somewhere  of  a  man  in  fine 
rings,  and  clearly  does  not  think, 
that  in  virtue  of  them,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  better  place  in  church  than  a. 
mean  man  without. 

At  first,  these  costly  baubles,  on 
becoming  Boman  Church  property, 
hid  their  eelestial  beauties  from 
vulgar  gaze  in  the  sacred  gloom  of 
some  vestry  apoikeki,  where  they 
could  be  but  rarely  seen,  and  never 
to  any  advantage ;  or,  worse  still,  in 
a  side  chapel,  stuck  about  the  glim- 
mering recess  of  a  saint's  shrine« 
where  they  could  not  be  seen  at 
all.  Now  there  can  be  no  question 
that  all  this  eorhan  property  \%  much 
better  for  the  world  at  large,  in  the 
light,  than  in  those  dingy  hiding- 
pGioes;  these  '  flowers  of  wealth' 
Doing  made,  aa  far  as  we  can  see« 
for  no  other  purpose  than  the  admi- 
ration of  the  eye;  but  there  is  a 
danger  sometimes  in  over-adminng 
jewels,  especially  when  they  are  not 
onr  own,  where  certainly^" 

Not  to  admirs's  the  safest  course  we 

know, 
Tomake  men  virtaons  and  to  keep  thsm 

so. 

Aeoordingly  we  cannot  quite  ab* 
solve  that  scintilating  sacerdotal 
synod  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  who 
to  give  solemnity  to  any  great  pen- 
tifi^  yWnzMMM  muster  under  the 
domeofSt.Peter'selaborately  decked 
out  in  silks,  satins,  lace,  and  rings ; 
a  show  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
sense  than  to  that  of  faith,  exposing 
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the  yirtoe  of  beholden  to  the  temp- 
tations of  covetiDfi^  or  stealmg ;  and 
besides  the  direct  incitement  to 
break  these  eighth  and  tenth  com- 
mandments, awakening  the  base 
passion  of  envy  in  probably  at  least 
mJf  of  their  congregation ;  for  it  is 
scarcely  conoeiviu>le  that  amonff  all 
the  fair  ones  of  rank  and  fasnion 
who  attend  such  exhibitions  there 
should  be  no  rebellions  workinf^s  of 
that  '  green-eyed  monster'  within 
on  beholding  their  privileges  thus 
invaded,  and  far  finer  gems  (the 
sex's  perquisites)  shining  on  the 
fingjers  of  tnese  men  in  gowns  than  on 
Iheir  own.  Many  a  pretty  scoffer 
might  turn  to  these  gay  ecclesiastics 
as  tiiey  sit  in  the  glory  of  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  rubies,  and  pointing 
contemptuously  to  the  cochineal  oon- 
dave,  re-sound  the  taunt  of  Gracchus 
•gainst  Meyius,  cited  by  Isidore, 
'Comiderate  QuiriUs  sinUtram  efus 
in  e%ju4  auctoritatem  septimiui,  qui 
propter  mulierutn  euptditaiem  ut 
muliereMi  omatuM.'  *  Look  well  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  vou  reverence, 
and  take  for  your  guides ;  men  who 
b^  reason  of  their  womanly  propensi- 
ties attire  themselves  as  women.' 
The  sarcasm  would  be  pertinent 
and  true,  but  as  sarcasm  seldom 
does  good,  and  affectionate  per- 
suasion might,  plu$faii  douceur  que 
violence,  we  hope  ere  long  to  hear 
of  some  Boman  Dr.  Watts  under- 
taking on  behalf  of  these  grown-up 
children  the  composition  of  a  little 
Latin  hymn, '  On  the  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues, and  against  Pride  in  Binge;' 
it  might  be  essily  made  as  impressive 
aa  that  in  our  own  language,  'Against 
Pride  in  Clothes  r 

The  love  of  the  Soman  clergy  for 
this  gewgaw  aocompanips  them 
throu^  hfe,  and  follows  them  to 
the  tomb.  An  £minensa,  cited  bv 
Licetus  or  Longus  (we  forget  which}, 
left  amidst  sundry  miscellaneous  in- 
structions, a  particular  codicil  with 
regsrd  to  his  rings,  to  the  eff'ect  that 
no  one  succeeding  him  should  ever, 
on  any  aoeoont,  pledge  or  other- 


wise dispose  of  them.  '  Whether/ 
says  this  document,  'it  be  my 
official  ring,  or  the  fine  diamond 
ring  with  facets,  the  loved  present 
from  Her  Most  Serene  Majesty^ 
Mary  de  Medicis,  the  Queen  of 
France,  and  which  I  leave  for  the 
ecclesiastics  of  my  family,  to  incite 
them  to  virtue— ;;»0r  incitamento  dei 
pcutori  della  easa  mia  alia  virtu;'^^ 
thus  pointing  out,  in  the  testator'a 
mind  at  least,  a  very  close  connexion 
between  virtue  and  virtit.  Many 
other  cardinals  had  such  a  atronj^ 
passion  for  these  jewellcdTS^es,  that 
they  desired  to  be  buriea  in  them; 
which  sometimes  led  to  the  rifling 
their  tombs  and  the  sacrilegious  pur* 
loinin^i  of  these  treasures.  One 
such  instance  is  related  in  the 
'  Paduan '  antiquities  :  Ludovicus 
Patavinus,  a  cardinal  who  received 
his  hat  from  Eugene  the  Fourth^ 
being  buried  thus  adorned,  the 
coffin  was  broken  open  by  some 
Boman  resurrectionists,  and  the 
rings  carried  off"  from  his  dead  body. 
It  would  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing gay  Tcrsion  of  a  grave  legend  of 
C^ogne,  that  cardinsls  love''  their 
rings  to  such  an  excess  as  to  hate 
and  curse  any  one  who  shall  venture 
to  purloin  them.  The  story  is 
told  in  sprightly  vein  in  the  Jn- 
aoldehy  Ltgende,  though  if  we  were 
nypercritioally  disposed  we  might 
remind  the  clever  author  that  car- 
dinab  never  wear  turauoises — ^which 
are  notyem#,but  bits  orcopper  stained 
bone  and  ivory — ^a  slight  mistake  of 
his,  which  not  only  tokes  off"  from 
the  dignity  of  the  curse,  but  casta 
also  a  doubt  on  his  eminence'a 
knowledge  in  gems,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  he  is  no  cardinal. 
We  will  conclude  our  second  notice 
of  old  rings  with  a  stanza  or  two 
from  this  amusing^'ea  d'eeprit,  as  it 
illustrates  the  jewel-loving  propen- 
sities of  the  Boman  hierarchy.  Hia 
Eminenaa,  after  officiating  at  mas» 
with  much  pomp  and  ecdesiastieal 
ceremony,  takes  off  his  ring  to  wash 
before  dinner: — 


From  his  finger  he  draws 

His  ooetly  turqaoise. 

And  not  thinking  ai  sU  about  little  jack-daw% 

BepositB  it  itnui;ht 

By  the  side  of  his  plate^ 

While  a  troop  of  soiaU  boyi  on  his  Eminence  wait ; 

And  when  nobody's  dreaming  of  any  such  things 

A  pert  little  jack-daw  bops  off  with  the  ring. 
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The  confusion  when  the  loss  is  discorered  is  amosingly  related ;  and 
the  search  for  the  missing  ring  proving  inefiectoal,  the  cardinal's  curse 
follows : — 

The  cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look. 

He  called  for  his  casdle,  his  bell,  and  his  book. 

In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief, 

He  solemnly  cursea  that  rascally  thief. 

The  curse  is  a  yery  caustic  one,  and  its  potency  immediately  declared 
by  pathological  results. 

The  sacristan  saw, 
On  crumpled  claw, 
Come  limping  along  a  poor  little  jack-daw ; 

It  was  well  for  him,  however,  that  ho  came  as  a  penitent ! 

When  the  lame  jack-daw 
The  sacristan  saw, 
«  He  feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw, 

And  turned  his  bald  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
Oh !  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  walk  this  way. 

The  bewildered  official,  yielding  to  his  imploring  looks,  follows, 

While  slower  and  slower  he  limped  before, 

Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfiy  door  ; 

When  the  first  thing  they  saw 

'Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw. 

Was  the  ring,  in  the  nest  of  that  little  jack-daw. 

Then  follow  two  miracles,  one  physiological,  the  other  psychological, 
both  worthy  of  Uie  Church  to  which  the  cardinal  belongs : — 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book. 

And  off  tlukt  terrible  curse  he  took ; 

The  mute  expression 

Served  in  lieu  of  confession. 

And  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution, 

The  jack -daw  got  plenary  absolution. 

When  thin  was  heard 

That  poor  little  bird 

Was  changed  in  a  moment ;  'twas  really  absurd 

He  grew  sleek  and  fat : 

In  addition  to  that, 

A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat ; 

His  tail  waggled  more 

E'en  than  before. 

He  hopped  now  about 

With  a  gait  quite  devout, 

At  matins  and  vespers  he  never  was  out ; 

And  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds. 

Ho  was  now  always  telling  the  confcsdor's  beads ! 

C.  D.  B. 


POEMS,  BY  EDWARD  CAPERN  • 


READERS  of  the  Norih  Devon 
Journal  have  observed  during 
the  last  few  years  that  small  pieces 
of  poetry  have  appeared  in  that 
paper,  of  unusual  character,  by  a  Mr. 
Edward  Capem.  We  often  see  in 
the  newspapers  tolerable  'copies* 
of  yerses ;  most  educated  men  who 
haye  read  Shakspeare,  Words- 
worth,  and  Byron,  can  string  lines 


together,  and  imitate  the  ime 
English  poets  at  least  as  well  as 
Eton  bo3[s  can  imitate  Virgil.  But 
in  the  pieces  of  which  we  speak 
there  seemed  to  be  something  diffe- 
ront  in  kind  from  those  made-up 
compositions — they  were  expres- 
sions at  first  hand  of  real  expe- 
rience, of  real  feeling.  Persons 
who  were  curious  to  know  more  of 
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ilie  antlior,  foand  on  inqninr  tbat  he 
ITM  a  letter-carrier  at  Biaeford,  a 
sober,  industrious  man,  who  had  been 
obliged  by  a  failing  eyesight  to  take 
an  employment  onthewages  of  which 
it  was  barely  possible  for  him  to 
live,  yet  who  supported  himself 
honourably  by  what  he  earned,  and 
had  never  been  known  to  do  a 
wrong  thing.  Looking  further, 
they  discovered  also,  that  if  uDknonn 
to  the  world,  Mr.  Capem  was 
famous  in  his  own  sphere  and  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  He  was  the 
welcome  guest  at  the  farm-house 
weddings  and  autumn  merrj' 
makings;  the  harvesters  sung  his 
songs  m  the  fields,  the  village  girls 
hummed  his  airs  in  the  summer 
evenings  about  the  lanes;  andfathera 
and  mothers  were  ever  best  pleased 
when,  at  christenings  or  birthdays, 
Edward  Capem  coiud  be  persuaded 
to  write  a  poem  for  the  occasion, 
and  recite  it  with  his  own  musical 
voice.  Among  the  country  people 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire,  the 
forms  and  habits  of  old  English 
life  still  partially  survive,  and  a 
maker  of  rhymes,  when  so  rare  a 
being  is  bom  among  them,  fills  the 
same  place  and  finds  the  same 
respect  which  the  minstrels  found 
in  the  feudal  castles,  and  later  poets 
in  the  halls  of  kings.  Whether  these 
farmhouse  audiences  have  in  the 
present  instance  proved  thems^ves 
good  judges,  will  oe  presently  seen. 
Local  reputations  are  proverbially 
treacherous,  and  many  a  hone  has 
been  roughlv  bUghted  whicn  has 
trusted  to  them.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  when  songs,  and  still 
more  when  poems,  take  possession 
of  the  minds  of  simple  and  un- 
educated people,  it  is  a  proof  that 
there  is  something  in  them.  They 
may  not  be  in  good  taste;  they 
may  be  coarse,  vulgar,  perhaps 
violent ;  but  they  will  be  no  mere 
sounds.  The  words  must  express  in 
tome  way  real  popular  feeling,  or 
ih(*y  will  be  forgotten,  and  fall 
barren  to  the  ground. 

In  the  instance  of  Capem,  it 
seems  that  the  popularity  of  hia 
poems  does  credit  alike  to  himself 
and  to  those  whose  favourite  he  haa 
made  himself.  The  published  spe- 
cimens by  d^^rees  have  attracted  a 
wider  attention ;  and  at  length,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  friends,  a  sufBcient 


subscription  has  been  raised,  and 
he  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
a  small  volume  to  be  given  to  the 
world,  with  the  modest  purpose,  aa 
the  preface  says, '  of  raising  a  little 
sum  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
his  risinjg;  family,  and  to  commence 
a  provision  for  the  future.' 

We  believe  that  the  publicatioa 
will  do  this,  and  something  more 
than  this.  The  list  of  subscribers  is 
a  guarantee  that  real  mmt  can  be 
still  appreciated  in  high  (juarters; 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  if  he  can 
find  time  to  read  what  he  has  as- 
sisted to  appear  with  his  name,  will 
scarcely  think  that  ten  shillings  a 
week  is  an  adequate  provision  tbr  a 
man  whose  writings  will  be  like  a 

gleam  of  summer  sunshine  in  every 
ousehold  which  they  enter. 
Our  readers,  however,  must  judge 
for  themselves  whether  we  have 
over-estimated  Capem's  poems. 
When  an  English  working  man 
becomes  conscious  of  genius,  the 
effect  of  it  is  usually  to  throw  him 
into  fierce  hostility  with  the  social 
system  which  depresses  him,  and, 
like  Ebeneser  Elliot  or  Gerald 
Massey,  he  boils  over  in  fierce  and 
stormy  fury.  We  are  not  to  com* 
plain  of  such  men.  Their  anger 
often  is  but  too  keenly  deserved, 
and  they  are  Nature's  instruments 
to  avenge  the  world's  •injustice. 
Yet  there  is  something  higher, 
nobler,  better,  in  rising  superior  to 
evils  of  which  we  cannot  see  a  prac- 
ticable remedy.  It  is  a  si^n  of  a 
loftier  nature,  instead  of  rcj)ming  at 
what  Ihx>vidence  has  reniscd,  to 
catch  with  open  hand  the  fair  gifts 
which  it  offers  to  all  alike, — the  en- 
joyment of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
the  indulgence  of  the  rich  emotions 
of  humanity,  which  are  the  choicest 
treasures  that  God  has  bostowed 
upon  our  being. 

The  rich  and  the  educated  are 
too  apt  to  suppose  that  they  have 
the  monopoly  or  heart  and  mmd,  aa 
well  aa  of  those  good  things  which 
they  now  call '  wealth.*  Let  them 
see  how  a  poor  labouring  man, 
himself  a  labourer's  child,  can 
feel  in  looking  back  to  his  dead 
mother : — 

I  hear  the  lood  and  merry  ring 
Of  mitth  upon  the  breeze, 

Hie  Chrittmat '  wnita*  are  carelling 
Beneath  the  linden  trees. 
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Tit  itniige  I  cannot  wdoonw  them 

Am  I  WM  wont  to  do, 
I  hear  a  dirge  in  every  bymn« 

In  every  note  a  woe. 

The  yule  log  buma  as  bright^  now. 

To  warm  the  chilly  air, 
As  when  beneath  the  laurel  bough, 

My  mother  graced  her  chair. 

I  tread  upon  each  crumpled  leaf, 
And  mourn  with  eveiV  breath, 

That  Ufe,  at  best  so  frailand  brie^ 
Should  yield  so  soon  to  death. 

The  lane,  the  hill,  the  munnniing 
rill. 

The  stile  she  called  her  own. 
Are  sasred  to  my  memory  still. 

And  crowd  it  eae  by  one. 

J<un  ye  who  can  the  festive  scene. 
And  each  sad  feeling  spurn, 

m   hang   my    walls   with   cypress 
grsen. 
And  sit  ahme  and  mourn. 

Mr.  Capem  has  learnt  little  from 
books ;  when  y  ouhk  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studv.  and  in  later  years  the 
weakness  of  lua  eyes  has  not  per- 
mitted him  to  expose  them  to  anr 
•evere  trial.  Tet  it  would  be  dim- 
oult  to  say  that  these  lines  hare  lost 
anything,  either  in  form  or  senti- 
ment, irom  the  absence  of  learned 
eulture.  A  pure  and  beautiful 
feeling  ia  expressed  with  an  un- 
affected KTaoe  whioh  scarcely  admits 
of  improvement.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  his  want  of  general  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  sameness  and  no 
want  of  variety  in  his  mind.  He 
liaa  spent  hia  life  in  constant  inter* 
course  with  nature  and  with  his 
fellow*oreatures.  He  has  been  a 
diligent  and  active  observer  of  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  of  which 
his  out-door  oooupations  have  made 
him  keenly  sensiole ;  oi  the  habita 
of  birds  and  animals,  of  hedgerow 
flowers,  and  all  the  common  forms 
of  natural  beauty.  His  poems  are 
never  the  mere  outpourtng  of  sub- 
jective emotion,  but  &e  wide 
Variety  of  simple  objects  with  whioh 
in  his  daily  walks  he  has  made  him- 
self familiar,  have  become  at  onpe 
the  language  of  his  feelings,  and 
occasions  in  themselves  of  true  ima- 
ginative interest.  Hero,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  piece  upon  '  The  8«i- 
GuU,'  in  which  the  description  of 
the  liabita  of  the  bird  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  the  sentiment  is  genuine 
andfireah:^- 


Biid  of  the  ocean, 

Qraoeful  in  motion. 
Swift  in  thv  passage  from  inland  to  sea, 

Oft  I  in  fancy  pace 

Over  thy  dwellmg  plaoe^ 
Bear  to  thy  nestlings  ana  precious  to  me. 

Bright  in  eccentric  flight. 
Gleaming  with  purest  white. 
Floating  through  ether  all  buoyant  and 
free; 
Baptured  I've  seen  thee  swerve 
From  thy  fantastic  curve^ 
Dropping  with  call-note  to  sport  en  the 
lea. 

Oft  when  the  billows  foam 
Far  from  tby  native  home. 
Sheltered  by  woodland  near  meadow  and 
brook, 
Over  a  rugged  stile 
Thoughtful  Tve  leaned  awhile^ 
Watching  thee  play  ¥dth  some  biaok-a- 
moor  rook. 

And  on  the  shore  Fve  stood, 
Marking  thy  snowy  brood 
Dive  'neath  the  silver  wave  ssavddng 
for  prey, 
^  Then  to  the  surface  rise^^ 
^  Soar  to  the  fleecy  skies — 
Coo  to  thy  comrades  and  hastsn  away. 

Bird  of  the  ocean. 

Graceful  in  motion. 
Had  I  the  pinkms  of  genius  to  soar^ 

Wild  as  thy  airy  flight, 

I'd  on  her  wings  of  light 
An  the  faur  regions  of  fimoy  explore. 

Here,  again,  is  an  '  Address  to  the 
Cuckoo'  (or  the  first  stamsa  of  it,  for 
it  is  too  long  to  quote  entire),  which 
may  be  fairly  compared  with  Words- 
worth's beautiful  poem  on  the  same 
subject  :— 

Cuckoo^  ouekoo,  singing  mellow, 

Even  when  thn  fleldi  are  yellow ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  wandering  ever. 

Like  a  wavelet  on  a  river, 

Breathiag  on  the  gentle  wind 

Tones  as  soft  ss  mother's  kind ; 

Rivalling  with  thy  simpleHt  note 

Birdi  of  richer,  rarer  note ; 

Something  more  than  fantasy — 

Searosly  a  realitv : 

Now  an  eoho,  who  knows  where! 

How  a  flying  song  in  air, 

Ringing  now  in  solemn  dell. 

Nature's  holy  temple  bell. 

The  sixth  line  is  awkward,  and 
might  be  improredt  but  with  tiiia 
one  exception,  there  is  nothing 
better  of  ue  kind  in  all  our  modern 
poetry. 

Several  of  the  smaller  pieces  are 
deeoribed  as  written  to  musie.  and 
the  editor  in  his  preface  teUa  iia 
that   Mr,  Capem  sings   'his  own 
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8on^8  to  his  own  tunes.*  We  sop- 
pose,  therefore,  that  the  music  for 
these  pieces  is  the  poet's  compo- 
sition, and  we  could  wish  in  some 
instances  that  we  knew  what  it  was, 
as  the  words  of  some  of  the  most 
finished  among  them  are  intended 
evidently  to  be  sung,  and  not  to  read ; 
and  printed  as  proems  they  scarcely 
do  thomselyes  iustice.  '  The  Old 
Gray  Thrush,'  howcyer,  seems  not 
open  to  this  objection,  and  is  redo- 
lent of  the  free  air  and  sunshine, 
and  all  the  fragrance  of  the  bursting 
apring  :— 

Of  all  the  birds  of  tuneful  note 

That  warble  o'er  field  and  flood, 
O  give  me  the  thrush  with  the  ipeokled 
throat, 

The  king  of  the  ringing  wood. 
For  he  sits  upon  the  topmost  twig. 

To  carol  forth  his  glee. 
And  none  can  dance  a  merrier  jig, 

Or  laugh  more  loud  than  he. 
So  the  thrush,  the  thrush,  the  old  grey 
thrush, 

A  meny,  blithe  old  boy  is  ha. 
You  may  bear  him  on  the  roadside  bush. 

Or  the  topmost  twig  of  the  mountain 
tree* 

Ere  spring,  arrayed  in  robes  of  green. 

Bids  beautiful  flow'rets  start, 
He  cheereth  up  dull  December's  soene^ 

With  a  song  from  his  gushing  heart. 
But  sweeter  far  aro  his  notes  to  me 

When,  piping  to  the  mom, 
fie  wooe  the  bright  sun  o'er  the  lea, 

With  a  flourish  of  his  liom. 
So  the  thrush,  the  thrush,  the  old  gray 
thrush, 

A  merry,  blithe  old  boy  is  he  ; 
You  may  hear  him  on  the  roadside  bush. 

Or  the  topmost  twig  of  the  mountain 
tree. 

To  oome  with  the  balmy  breath  of  spring. 

And  chant  to  the  orient  beam, 
To  hop  on  his  fovourite  bough  and  sing 

When  rich  ruby  sunsets  gleam, 
To  feed  his  love  in  her  moss-built  nest^ 

To  rear  us  a  singing  brood. 
And  fire  with  song  the  poet's  breast,  • 

He  haunteth  the  green-roofed  wood. 
O  the  thruidi,  the  thrush,  the  old  gray 
thrush, 

A  merry,  blithe  oM  boy  is  he^ 
You  may  hiear  him  on  the  roadside  bush. 

Or  the  topmost  twig  of  the  mountain 


Ik 


Self-meditation  is  said  often  to 
be  the  yioe  of  modem  poets ;  a  habit 
of  dwelling  upon  and  Tondlmg  their 
mental  diseases,  and  of  making  the 
infirmities  which  ther  hare  en- 
couraged by  their  weakness  an  ex- 


cuse for  quarrelling  with  the  nature 
that  Gk>d  has  given  them,  and  the 
world  in  which  God  has  placed 
them.  Mr.  Capem  seems  to  live  to 
be  happy,  and  to  teach  others  to  bo 
hapny  with  him.  He  bears  his 
bnraen  like  a  man.  He  makes  it 
light  by  refusing  to  find  it  heavy ; 
and  if  he  allows  himself  at  any 
time  to  complain,  it  is  with  no 
▼affue  and  sickly  melancholy,  but 
only  when  he  sees  or  suffers  from  a 
palpable  and  defined  evil,  which  he 
Knows  that  he  may  justly  condemn, 
because  it  may  be  nghtly  removed. 
For  many  years  he  has  walked  thir- 
teen miles  a  day,  in  all  weathers 
and  in  all  seasons.  This  has  been 
no  grievance  to  him ;  he  has  been 
able  to  throw  a  poetical  grace  over 
80  unpromising  an  occupation,  and 
to  idealize,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pro- 
fession, even  the  business  of  a  letter- 
carrier.  He  is  unable  to  under- 
stand, however,  why  the  postman 
alone,  of  all  the  miUions  b  ho  earn 
their  bread  by  labour,  should  never 
know  the  ouiet  of  a  Sunday !  and  we 
reoommena  the  following  stanzas  to 
the  consideration  of  the  370  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  whoso 
seal  for  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath forbids  the  opening  of  the 
Museum  to  the  working  classes  on 
the  only  day  on  which  they  can  en- 
joy it.  If  they  are  consistent,  these 
gentlemen  will  dispense  at  once  with 
the  luxury  of  their  Sunday  letter-bag. 
As  a  composition,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  this  poem  the  best  which  Mr. 
Capem  has  written  :— 

O  the  postman's  is  as  pleasant  a  life 

As  any  one's,  I  trow. 
For  day  by  day  be  wendeth  bw  way 

Where  a  thousand  wildlinga  grow. 

He  marketh  the  date  of  the  snowdrop's 
birth. 
And  knows  when  the  time  is  near 
For  white  soented  violets  to  gladden  the 
earth. 
And  sweet  primrose  groups  to  appear. 

He  can  show  you  the  spot  where  the 
hyacinth  wild. 
Hangs  out  her  bell  blossom  ■  o*  blue ; 
And  t4dl  where  the  celandine's  bright- 
eyed  child 
Fills  her  chalice  with  honey-dew. 

Hie  purple-dyed  violet,  the  hawthorn, 

and  sloe, 

Hie  creepera  that  trail  in  the  lane ; 

The  dragon,  the  daisy,  and  clover-rose, 

too. 

And  butterev^  gOdiog  the  plain  : 
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The  foxglove,  the  violet,  the  gone,  and 
the  thyme, 
The  heather  and  broom  on  the  moor. 
And  the  sweet  honeysuckle  that  loveth 
to  climb 
The  arch  of  the  cottager's  door ; 

He  knoweth  them  all,  and  he  loveth 
them  well, 
And  others  not  honoured  with  fame. 
For  they  hang  round  his  life  like  a  beau- 
tiful spell. 
And  light  up  his  path  with  their  flame. 

Oh  a  pleasant  life  is  the  postman's  life. 
And  a  fine  cheerful  soul  is  he, 

For  he'll  sing  and  shout  like  a  forest  king 
On  the  crown  of  an  ancient  tree. 

Heigho  t  I  come  and  go, 

Where  the  Lent-lily,    speedwell,    and 

dog-rose  blow. 
Heigho  I  and  merry  oh ! 
Where  hawkweeds,  and  trefoils,  and  wild 

peas  grow, 
Heigho !  heigho ! 
As  pleasant  as  May  time,  and  light  as 

a  roe. 

Two  stanzas  follow,  of  equal  grace 
and  lightheartedness,  which  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote. 
Then  the  note  changes,  and  the 
poem  ends  thus : — 

Oh  the  postman's  is  as  blessed  a  life 

As  any  one's  I  trow. 
If  leaping  the  stile,  o'er  many  a  mile, 

Can  blessedness  bestow : 

If  tearing  your  way  through  a  tangled 
wood, 
Or  dragging  your  limbs  through  a  lawn ; 
If  wading  knee*deep  through  an  angry 
flood. 
Or  a  ploughed  field  newly  sown : 

If  sweating  big  drops  'neath  a  burning 
sun. 

And  shiv'ring  mid  sleet  and  snow ; 
If  drenched  to  the  skin  with  rain  be  fun. 

And  can  a  joy  bestow : 

If  toiling  away  through  a  weaiy  week — 
No  six-day  week,  but  seven — 

Without  one  holy  hour  to  seek 
A  resting-place  in  heaven  : 

If  hearing  the  bells  ring  Sabbath-chimes, 

To  bid  us  all  repair 
To  church,  as  in  the  olden  times. 

And  bend  the  knee  in  prayer : 

If  in  those  bells  he  hears  a  voice 
*  To  thy  delivery'— 

*  God  says  to  every  soul  '  rejoice,' 

But,  postman,  not  to  thee  :* 

Oh  the  postman's  is  a  blessed  life. 
And,  sighing  heavily, — 

*  Ha,  ha !'  he'll  say,  '  alack-a-day, 

Where's  Britain's  piety?' 


Heigho !  I  come  and  go, 
Through  the  muck  and  miry  slough. 
Heigho :  I  come  and  go. 
Heavy  at  heart,  and  weary  oh  ! 
Heigho !  heigho ! 

Does  any  one  pray  for  the  postman )  No- 
No — no — no — no, 

Or  he  would  not  be  robbed  of  his  Sabbath 
so. 

No  cultivation  of  taste  is  required 
to  appreciate  the  pathos  and  beauty 
of  these  lines;  the  feeling  and 
the  melody  are  alike  as  simple  as 
thej  are  sweet.  There  is  nothing 
artificial,  nothing  elaborate.  If 
we  except  perhaps  the  one  techni- 
cal expression  of  the  trade,  where 
the  Sabbath  bells  are  supposed 
to  summon  the  postman,  not  to 
church,  but  to  his  'delivery,' 
there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  which 
is  not  instantly  intelligible  to  every 
one  :  but  no  reader  who  is  capable  of 
receivmg  pleasure  from  pot^try  at 
all  can  be  unconscious  of  its  charm. 

Whenever  Mr.  Capern  confines 
himself  to  his  own  experience,  he  is 
equally  successful  because  he  is 
equally  original.  So  long  as  he  is 
contented  to  describe  the  reflections 
or  feelings  which  personal  contact 
with  life  and  nature  has  suggested 
to  him,  his  healthy  sensibility  and 
his  skill  in  the  choice  of  language 
ensure  a  beautiful  result.  We  re- 
gret that  he  has  ever  allowed  him-, 
self  to  transgress  these  necessary 
limits,  and  to  versify  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired  only  at  second 
hand.  It  is  natural  that  the  Kussian 
war  should  have  aflfected  him,  and 
afiTected  him  deeply.  He  felt  like 
an  Englishman  for  the  sufieringg 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  country- 
men; and  of  course  as  a  poet  he 
desired  to  express  his  feelings 
in  words.  He  ought,  however,  to 
have  been  very  careful  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  chose,  and  still  more 
careful  how  he  printed  what  he 
wrote.  '  The  Fall  of  the  Brave,* 
addressed  to  a  lady  whose  son  was 
killed  at  Inkerman,  is  pretty,  but 
too  long  and  diffuse.  '  The  Lion 
Flag  of  England*  is  a  fine  gallant 
piece  of  music,  with  stanzas  in  it 
which  remind  us  of  Bums.  Thin 
is  all  which  it  ought  to  be,  and 
required  no  knowledge  for  its  com- 
position heyond  what  was  as  open 
to  Edward  Capern  in  his  cottage 
in  North  Devon,  as  to  Lord  Kaglan 
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when  he  saw  the  last  columns  of 
the  BuBsian  army  flying  down  the 
heights  at  Inkernian.  But  'The 
Battle  of  the  Great  Bedan'  we 
look  upon  as  a  mere  mistake. 
Mr.  Capern  was  uot  with  the  storm- 
ing-party  on  the  8th  September. 
Hi  nas  never  witnessed  either  that 
or  any  other  battle,  and  he  has 
depended  for  the  materials  of  a 
poem  upon  descriptions  at  second 
hand  by  men  who  were  not  them- 
selves poets.  He  has  not  given  us 
the  emotions  with  which  he  would 
look  upon  a  battle-field,  because  he 
does  not  know  what  those  emotions 
would  be.  He  cannot  describe  a 
battle-field,  because  he  does  not 
know  what  objects  would  specially 
have  caught  his  attention  had 
'  he  been  present.  He  is  as  little  ca- 
pable of  writing  a  poem  on  the  action 
at  the  Bedan,  as  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  writing  his  *  Sea-Ghill,'  or 
his  '  Old  Gray  Thrush,'  had  he  spent 
his  life  in  the  streets  of  towns,  and 
studied  the  habits  and  character  of 
birds  in  a  bookof  ornithology.  'The 
Great  Bedan'  b  ftdl  or  vapour, 
noise,  and  smoke.  It  is  melodrame, 
notpoetry. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Oapem  with  an  objection*  We 
have  given  specimens  of  his  ordinary 
style:  one  last  extract  will  ahow 
tftiat  he  is  no  mere  poet  of  birds  and 
flowers,  but  that  he  can  penetrate, 
when  he  pleases,  among  the  more 
severe  emotions  which  the  chequered 
conditions  of  humanity  at  times  de- 
mand of  us.  This  beautiful  piece  is 
called  '  The  Chaunt  of  Life  :'— 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  world, 

Meirily,  merrily; 
Merrily  goes  with  a  lightsome  bound 
GMviDg  a  lond  and  joyous  souad. 

Cheerily,  cheerily ; 
Haric !  how  the  teeming  people  singy 
Oome  let  us  make  the  blue  wy  ring^ 
Birth  is  a  golden  tnasore  hoard. 
And  every  day  is  a  baDoaet  board : 
Merrily  goes  the  old  wond  roond. 

Merrily,  merrily. 

Heavily,  heavily  moves  the  world. 

Heavily,  heavily ; 
listen,  oh  Barth,  thy  moum<«s  siDg, 
Thib  angel  of  death  is  on  the  wing, 

Gloomily,  gloomily. 
The  pride  of  our  homes  is  stru^en  low, 
n»  rose  that  was  red  is  white  as  snow, 
Slewly  the  weepers  come  and  go^ 
Smging,  the  eardi  is  a  plaoe  of  woe, 

WoefoUy,  woafbOy. 


MeumfttUy,  mourafuUy  glooms  the  sky^ 

Mournfully,  mournfully ; 
Mournfully  troop  the  hUick  clouds  by, 
Mournfully,  mournfully ; 
Listen,  oh  i  list,  to  the  weeper's  wail. 
When  shall  the  angel  of  life  prevail  1 
Earth,  thou  art  nought  but  a  chamel 

hole, 
A  deep  dark  prison-house  of  the  soul. 

Mournfully,  mournfully  glooms  the  sky, 
MoumfuUy,  mournfully. 

Merrily  let  the  old  world  ring. 

Merrily,  merrily ; 

The  dead  ones  are  buried,  the  Uving 

sing. 

Merrily,  merrily ; 
'Tis  well  to  be  sad  when  death  is  here. 
But   sadness  should  go  with  the  dead 

one*s  bier ; 
Is  not  the  earth  a  treasure  hoaid. 
And  every  day  a  banquet  board  t 
Merrily  let  the  old  world  ring. 

Merrily,  merrily. 


We  have  given  sufficient  evidence 
that  Mr.  Capern  is  a  real  poet ;  the 
rank  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the 
order  may  yet  have  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  he  has  proved  himself  to 
possess  the  peculiar  powers  of  me- 
lodious feeling  and  melodious eipres- 
sion  which  nature  gives,  and  nature 
only;  and  it  mav  be  said  of  him  (and 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  such  praise  can 
be  bestowed)  that  he  can  give  m 
blameless  account  of  his  stewardship, 
and  that  he  has  used  those  powers 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro* 
mote  innocent  happiness.  It  re- 
mains to  be  asked  whether  society 
will  consider  such  a  man  to  be 
adequately  recompensed  with  ten 
and  sixpence  a  week  for  his  daily 
labour,  and  the  sum  which  he  may 
realize  by  the  sale  of  his  httie 
volume.  The  services  which  are 
rendered  to  tiie  world  by  a  person 
who  is  at  once  a  noet  and  a  good 
man,  are  not  to  dc  measured  by 
money,  and  we  do  not  expect  that 
because  Qod  has  made  a  person 
a  gentleman,  the  world  should 
imitate  the  example.  Bat  it  ts 
neither  just  nor  becoming  that  he 
should  oe  left  in  circumstances 
where  a  temporary  illness  might 
leave  himself  and  his  Cunily  to  the 
charity  of  the  parish.  If  Mr. 
Capern  had  given  way  to  the  dis- 
content which  he  might  justly  have 
felt,  if  he  had  used  his  talents  to 
give  a  voice  to  the  angry  pasaicma 
which  are  fermenting  among  the 
people,  he  would  hcve  been  an  idol 
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of  the  mob,  &  successful  and  danger- 
joub  agitator,  and  where  he  will  sell 
one  copy  of  his  present  poems,  he 
would  then  have  sold  fifty.  If,  in- 
stead of  a  talent  for  poetry,  he  had 
been  gifted  in  an  equal  degree  with 
a  talent  for  trade  or  any  other  purely 
selfish  employment,  he  would  have 
been  a  rich  man,  high  in  the  world's 
favour,  and  gilded  with  what  the 
world  calls  prosnerity.  Even  as  it 
is,  but  for  the  failure  of  his  eyesight, 
he  would  have  made  his  way  with 
his  industry,  his  good  sense,  and 
his  cSiaracter,  to  a  position  where  he 
need  have  felt  no  uneasiness  for  the 
oonsequenoes  of  infirmity  or  sickness. 
We  cannot  believe  that  in  au  age 
like  ours  he  will  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  his  virtues.  The  general  in- 
equalities of  society  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  rectify;  but  particular 
and  glaring  instances  of  wrous  may 
be  remcdi^  with  ease.  Mr.  Kopk, 
the  editor  of  these  poems,  suggests 
a  subscription;  and  undoubtedly 
Tery  many  wealthy  persons  would 
webome  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing their  money  to  so  good  a  purpose. 


Yet  before  recourse  is  taken  to  a 
method  which  Mr.  Capem*s  sensi^ 
tiveoess  might  construe  into  an  ap- 
peal to  chanty,  we  submit  that  tms 
IS  a  case  in  which  the  assistance  of 
the  Government  might  be  con- 
fidently asked  and  expected.  We 
do  not  desire  to  see  him  taken  away 
from  his  present  occupatioa,  and  set 
down  to  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment,— ^an  employment,  perhaps,  as 
unsuitedtohis  abdities,  as  he  might 
be  unsuited  to  the  duties  which 
would  be  required  of  him .  Still  less 
should  we  wish  to  see  the  stoij  pf 
Burns  repeated  a  second  time. 
Society  is  an  unwise  patron.  It 
fondles  and  caresses  its  playthings 
while  the  novelty  remams;  when 
the  gloss  is  worn  away,  the  grown 
children  toss  them  away,  and  turn 
to  some  new  excitement. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we 
repeat  that  this  is  precisely  one  of 
those  instances  for  the  sake  of  whioh 
the  Government  has  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pension  fund. 

J.  A.  F. 


FOBEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  POLITICS. 


THE  contents  of  the  Definitive 
Treaty  will  not  transpire  in 
time  to  be  discussed  in  our  present 
number,  but  the  early  conclusion  of 
peace  has  for  some  weeks  been  cer- 
tain. Soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  Conferences,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries found  themselves  in  a  position 
to  convert  the  protocol  already 
signed  at  Vienna  into  a  preliminary 
traaty.  The  Governments  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  no  formal  notifi- 
oation  should  be  made  that  the 
war  was  already  at  an  end.  The 
publication  of  the  preliminaries 
would  have  at  once  put  a  stop  to 
hosiilitiest  but  the  same  practical 
object  was  efiected  by  an  armistice 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
When  Lord  Faimerston  unwillingly 
admitted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  protocol  had  been  once 
more  signed  in  the  character  of  a 
treaty,  those  who  were  competent 
to  form  a  judgment  on  tlie  question 
at  once  perceived  that  the  Cfongress 
must  have  resolved  to  conclude 
their  labours  before   the   31ft  of 


March.  The  terms  of  the  peace 
will  probably  have  been  made  public 
before  these  pages  are  published. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
negotiations  have  been  nrincipally 
conducted  bv  Count  Orlofi;  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  Count  Walewski 
possesses  neither  the  authority  nor 
the  abUity  of  a  great  diplomatist ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Kussian 
plenipotentiaries  have  exhiliited  a 
marked  coldness  towards  Count 
Buol.  The  English  Minister  has 
probably  used  every  efibrt  to  obtain 
the  conditions  on  which  he  had  a 
right  to  insist;  but  the  French 
journals  had,  with  the  connivance 
of  their  principal  public  men,  done 
their  best  to  throw  away  the  same 
before  the  play  commenced.  Count 
Orloflf  had  received  full  notice  that 
one  of  his  two  great  adversaries 
was  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest.  It  will  not  be  surprisins  if 
Euasia  has  taken  advantage  of  a 
diplomatic  error,  for  which  England 
is  m  no  degree  responsible.    Tne  ap« 
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proaclilng  conclnflion  of  the  ne* 
gotiations  was  indicated  by  the  in- 
vitation which  authorized  Prussia 
to  send  a  representative  to  Paris. 
As  soon  as  peace  became  certain,  it 
was  natural  and  reasonable  to  place  it 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Five 
Powers.  "R  would  be  unwise  on 
the  part  of  England  to  exclude  6er- 
many  from  an  arrangement  which 
the  other  great  Powers  will  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  enforce.  The 
probable  family  alliance  which  will 
unite  the  reigning  houses  of  both 
countries,  furnishes  an  additional 
reason  for  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  with  Prussia. 

The  peculiar  felicity  which  has 
for  some  years  attended  the  Em* 
peror  Napoleon  will  enable  him 
to  associate  the  termination  of 
peace  with  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  his  dynasty  in  France. 
The  preparations  for  the  birth  of 
the  expected  infant  seemed  laugh- 
able to  some  observers,  while  others 
may  have  thought  it  imprudent 
to  tempt  Nemesis  by  ostentatious 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The 
hopes  of  the  Emperor  might  have 
been  altogether  aisappointed ;  and 
it  was  possible  that  a  girl  might  be 
bom  instead  of  a  boy;  but  good 
fortune  covers  all  objections,  and 
the  three  thousand  women  who 
crowded  the  approaches  of  the 
Tuileries  when  the  imperial  layette 
was  exhibited,  furnished  one  more 
proof  that  Napoleon  III.  under- 
stands the  weakness  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  French  people. 
The  promise  already  made  on  be- 
half of  the  infant  heir  of  the  Empire, 
is  not  improbably  sincere.  A  long 
period  of  peace  will  best  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
European  Grovemments.  War  has 
proved  a  heavy  burden,  and  the 
absolute  monarchs  of  the  Continent 
have  more  to  fear  than  to  hope 
from  change.  The  nations  which 
they  govern  are  perhaps  less  pru- 
dent, and  certiunlv  less  contented 
with  their  lot;  but  the  general 
desire  seems  to  be  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  material  pros- 
perity. England  alone  retires  half 
unwillingly  from  a  contest  in  which 
her  unparalleled  resourt^es  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  display  them- 
selves. An  admirably  effective 
army  and  an  irresistible  fleet  will 


soon  return  to  a  country  which  at 
yet  has  scarcely  felt  the  burden  of 
the  war.  But,  once  at  peace,  Eng- 
land will  not  be  less  reluctant  than 
her  allies  to  interrupt  the  general 
progress  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  Eastern  question  is 
solved  or  silenced  for  a  time.  Eussia 
has  found  that  Constantinople  is 
impregnable  for  the  present;  and 
the  Western  alliance  has,  to  the 
surprise  of  Europe,  been  found  at 
the  same  time  practicable  and  irre- 
sistible. 

Unfortunately,  a  cloud  is  still 
hanging  in  the  West ;  and  although 
it  may  seem  impossible  that  an  ab- 
surd and  one-sided  quarrel  should 
lead  to  an  unnatural  war,  it  is  not 
safe  to  neglect  the  violent  language 
which  has  lately  been  used  affainsi 
England  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  press  de- 
lights to  illustrate  the  old  story  of 
the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  If  an  ]Bng- 
jish  Minister  mildly  alludes  to  the 
insolent  language  of  an  American 
official.  Lord  Cli^endon  is  denounced 
as  the  enemy  of  the  great  Ilepublic ; 
while  Mr.  Cushing  is  applauded  for 
his  vulgar  boast,  tnat  the  President 
has  endeavoured  to  strike  as  near  aa 
possible  to  the  throne  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  English  Government 
is  accused  of  inter^rence  and  of  pre- 
sumption on  account  of  its  well- 
founded  denial  that  it  has  violated 
the  municipal  law  of  the  Union.  If 
an  English  journal  refers  to  the  fleet 
and  army  which  will  be  available  in 
case  of  need,  innumerable  writers 
and  speakers  declare  that  America 
must  not  be  intimidated.  It  has 
even  been  made  a  grievance  that 
two  or  three  regiments  have,  with 
commendable  foresight,  been  des- 
patched to  Canada.  All  this  fury 
and  bluster  may  possibly  lead  to  a 
war  perhaps  not  at  present  contem- 
plated by  the  agitators  themselves ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  prevailing  irritation 
really  arises  from  domestic  causes* 
The  Question  of  slavery  becomes 
from  day  to  day  more  urgent ;  and 
recent  events  have  excited  to  the 
highest  degree  the  passions  of  the 
contendingparties.  By  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  JBill  it  was  provided  that 
the  Territories  so  called  should  de- 
cide on  the  nature  of  their  own 
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domestic  institxitions.  A  majority  of 
Free-soilera  emimted  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas ;  out  at  the  time  of 
the  elections,  large  bands  of  sympa- 
thisers from  the  neighbouring  State 
of  Missoari  crossed  the  border,  and 
nominated  a  Governor  and  a  Legis- 
lature favourable  to  slavery.  Some 
local  disturbances  have  since  taken 
place ;  and  the  President  has,  by  an 
order  to  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
army,  recognised  the  existicg  autho- 
rities, and  declared  hitf  intention  to 
maintain  them  by  force.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  is  opposed  to 
the  administration,  and  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  The  leaders  of 
the  Senate  seem  anxious  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  contest  by 
declamations  against  the  alleged 
misdoings  of  the  English  Grovem- 
ment. 

The  pretexts  of  the  quarrel  are  in 
the  highest  degree  frivolous.  Be- 
cruiting  establishments  were  for  a 
time  maintained  at  Halifax,  and 
agents  were  employed  to  make  it 
known  in  the  United  States  that 
volunteers  might  enlist  in  the 
English  service.  After  a  time,  the 
American  authorities  remonstrated 
ajgainst  proceedings  which,  although 
literally  compatible  with  their  laws, 
may  possibly  have  been  inconsistent 
with  their  avowed  constitutional 
policy.  The  English  Government 
at  once  abandoned  the  recruiting 
system;  and  even  if  Mr.  Marcy's 
improbable  assertion  that  it  was 
surreptitiously  continued,  were 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  it  is  evident 
that  no  insult  could  be  convoyed  in 
measures  which  were  openly  repu- 
diated. The  apology  offered  was 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
tended offence,  and  no  English 
Minister  could  insult  his  country- 
men by  submitting  to  further  humi- 
liation. The  nation  desires  peace, 
and  especially  peace  with  America, 
but  the  forbearance  of  conscious 
strength  may  be  tried  too  far.  The 
Central  American  difficulty  arises 
from  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty  of  1850.  Some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Webster  admitted  that 
the  English  claim  to  the  protectorate 
of  the  Mosquitos  was  wholly  un- 
affected by  the  convention. '  The 
question,  whether  the  Bay  of  Islands 


was  included  in  Central  America,  or 
excepted  as  a  dependency  of  British 
Honduras,  may  fairly  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  The  Cabinet  of 
Washington  has  affected  not  to  un- 
derstand Lord  Clarendon's  proposal 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  an  umpire ; 
but  the  repetition  of  the  offer  will 
at  least  enforce  a  definite  answer. 
There  is  fortunately  little  danger  of 
a  hostile  collision;  and  the  real 
or  pretended  violence  of  the  orators 
who  clamour  for  war  may  soon  be 
diverted  into  some  less  dangerous 
channel.  The  people  of  England 
are  in  no  humour  to  submit  to 
menace,  nor  can  anyrisk  of  defeat 
be  apprehended.  The  republican 
levies  could  defend  their  own  coun- 
try against  the  world,  but  this  will 
make  no  impression  on  Canada, 
while  at  home  they  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
prowess.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  probability  in  favour  of  peace 
still  greatly  preponderates. 

The  aspect  of  domestic  politics 
has  from  the  commencement  of  the 
session  become  more  and  more  un- 
satisfactory. The  most  intelligent 
and  patriotic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity still  desires  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  Government  in  office ; 
but  no  Ministers  can  long  bear  up 
against  the  disrepute  produced  by  a 
succession  of  disconnected  and  gra- 
tuitous blunders.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Palmerston  has  never  been 
defeated  on  a  question  of  principle ; 
but  the  measures  which  he  haa 
failed  to  carry  are  precisely  of  that 
nature  which  test  the  authority  and 
practical  judgment  of  a  Minister.  It 
IS  a  misfortune  to  be  deficient  in 
strength ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  awk- 
wardness to  multiply  opportunities 
of  exhibiting  a  weakness  in  itself 
tmavoidable.  The  Cabinet  has  lately 
betrayed  the  mixed  temerity  and 
negligence  of  a  half-skilled  plajer 
who  sees  that  the  cards  are  against 
him.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the 
game  might  be  redeemed  by  a  stroke 
of  luck ;  and  at  the  worst  there  ia 
nothing  lost  by  carelessness :  but  a 
veteran  concentrates  his  efforts  on 
the  solitary  chance  of  success  wliich 
is  left,  ana  often  snatches  at  the  last 
moment  an  unexpected  victory. 

If  the  constituencies  could  at  thia 
moment  be  polled  on  the  question. 
Lord  Palmerston  would  be  re-elected 
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to  his  present  offioe.    The  ooantry 
earee  httle  about  local  dues  and  life- 
peerages,  in  comparison  with  the 
aerrioes  of  the  Minister  who,  single- 
handed,  averted  a  disgraceful  peace 
in  1855.    A  year  ago,  a  nation,  all 
but  unanimous  in  a  wise  and  gene- 
rous policy,  looked  almost  in  vain 
for  a  representatiye  and  a  leader. 
The  aristocracy  of  both  the  great 
parties  sneered  at  the  populai*  en- 
thusiasm.   Mr.  Disraeli,  who  must 
have  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  a 
Derbyite  Gh>remment,  had  consti- 
tuted himself  the  avowed  advocate 
of  Bussia  in  the  nress.    Lord  Aber- 
deen, a  wise  ana  able  Minister  in 
time  of  peace,  had  never  concealed 
his  disapproval  of  the  war;  while 
the  most  orilliant  of  his  supporten, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  developed  tne  asto- 
nishing paradox,  that  a  justifiable 
war  hikl  come  to  a  conclusion  about 
the  time  of  hia  own  retirement  from 
office,  leaving  its  original  authon  at 
liberty  to  denounce  and  oppose  the 
war  of  conaneat  which  had  strangely 
oommencea  in  the  middle  of  tbie 
siege  of  Sebastopol.    The  House  of 
Commons  was  informed  by  its  most 
eloquent  member  that  Eussian  ag* 
gression  on  Turkey  was  a  part  of  a 
Providential    scheme,  ana   almost 
forgot   that   it   had    granted   ten 
miUions  of  taxes  to  enable  the  ex- 
Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer   to 
oounteract  the  designs  of  Heaven. 
Sir  James  Graham  naturally  gave  his 
adhesion  to  the  course  of  action  which 
mi^ht  perhaps  not  be  unpopular, 
while  it  had  certainly  the  advantage 
of  being  ungenerous.    Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  mistook  the  flow  of  the 
stream  by  an  error  common  to  those 
who,  neither  feeling  strongly  nor 
thinking  deeply,  watch  the  bubbles 
on  the  snrface  without  gauging  the 
under-current.     It  is  due  to  the 
aoeomphshed  ex-8ecretai^  at  War 
to  admit  that,  unlike  his  mends  and 
late  collea^es,  he  retracted  his  de- 
clarations m  favour  of  peace  as  soon 
as  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were 
odious  to  the  nation.    The  Duke  of 
liewoastle  alone  resolutely  adhered 
to  the  policy  which  he  had  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  forwarded  in 
office;  but  an  unjust  clamour  had 
for  the  time  rendered  it  impossible 
that  he  should  serve  the  country  in 
any  active  capacity. 
In  similar  niffiewlties  alaige  parfy 


had  long  been  accustomed  to  look 
for'  guidance  to  the  established  leader 
of  the  Whigs.    Lord  John  Russell's 
character  for   boldness   had   been 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  Sydney 
Smith's  celebrated  humourism  on 
which  it  was  principally  founded; 
for  his  occasional  rashness  in  dealinff 
with  merely  public   interests   haa 
always  been  tempered  by  a  commen- 
dable  personal   discretion.     It   is 
safer  to  take  the  command  after  tlie 
victory,  than  even  to  espouse  the 
side  which  appean  to  be  winninff. 
On  this  ground  Lord  John  Bussell, 
although  he  declined  to  undertake 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  boldly 
coalesced  with  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  to  drive  Sir  Bobert  Peel  from 
office  as  soon  as  that  difficult  and 
invidious   task  was   accomplished. 
During  the    continuance    of    the 
Government  which  was  established 
in  1846,  the  Premier  on  many  occa- 
sions disappointed  the  confidence  of 
his  adherents.    The  summary  ex- 
pulsion of  Lord  Palmeraton  at  tbe 
end  of  1853,  gave  the  last  blow  to  a 
tottering  fabric.    A  year  later,  Lord 
John  Kussell,  by  his  coalition  with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  a  Government  whioht 
but  for  the  interruption  of  peace, 
would  probably  have  proved  itself  the 
most  prosperous  as  well  as  the  most 
oapable  Ministry  of  modem  times. 
For  a  time  the  excluded  Whig  mal- 
contents extended  to  their  former 
leader  the  expressions  of  discontent 
which  were  naturally  called  forth 
by  a  Ministry  but  partially  repre- 
sented at  Brooks's.     It  was    not 
until  the  eve  of  the  war,  that  (Mtf* 
tisans  began  ominously  to  mutter 
that  Lord  Aberdeen's  biackwardness 
and    tenderness     to   Hussia   were 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  of  his  most  conside- 
rable colleague.     The  country  at 
large  heartily  applauded  the  cele- 
brated oration  which  ended  with  the 
climax  of 'God  defend  the  right;' 
and  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  few 
atudents  nenetrated  throngh  a  vola- 
minous  blue  book  to  the  dispatch 
in  which  Lord  John  Eussell,  with 
profuse  expressions  of  deference,  ad- 
mitted that  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  proieet 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Twtkej, 
During  the  summer  of  1854.  politi- 
cians behind  the  seeoeeweve  hMrd  to 
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hintaBdioassertwitiimcreasuiffpom- 
tiyenefls,  that  Lord  John  had  detar- 
mined  to  break  up  the  Groverxunent ; 
but  it  was  net  until  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  panic  of  the  follow- 
ing winter,that  the  Bcandaloua  deser- 
tion of  one  of  their  number  almost 
turned  tiie  tide  of  public  feeling  in 
fitvour  of  the  retiring  MinJBters. 

Amidst  the  general  burst  of  well- 
deserved  eontempt  and  indignation, 
a  formidable  boiiy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  still  adhered  to  their  ae- 
customed  leader.  It  was  thought, 
perhaps,  that  perfidy  to  strangers  and 
aliens  might  still  be  compatible  with 
fidelity  to  pure  and  non-coalescing 
Whigs.  Mr.  Foz«  though  he  had 
not  betrayed  Lord  North  or  the 
Ghrenvilles,  always  reserved  his  con- 
fidence and  affection  for  the  ]»ure- 
•blooded  Oreys  and  Fitipatricks. 
Lord  Palmerston  therefore  exhibited 
skill  in  parliamentary  tactics,  if  not 
statesmanlike  prudence,  in  selecting 
his  most  formidable  rival  for  the  con- 
fidential mission  to  Vienna,  in  combi- 
nation with  a  great  Cabinet  office. 
There  seemed  reason  to  hope  that  a 
second  treason  would  at  least  be 
delayed,  when  theWhip  would  be  the 

!rincipal  and  immedute  sufferers. 
!hose  who  were  jealous  of  Lord  John 
£ussell*s  influence,  were  perhaps  not 
deepljr  grieved  at  the  sin^^ular  method 
bv  whidi  he  attempted,  in  the  House 
ot  Commons,  to  conceal  or  to  redeem 
his  diplomatic  failure ;  but  a  large 
number  of  his  followers  at  last  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  a  leader 
who  combined  with  parliamentary 
bluster  at  home,  unbounded  plia- 
bility at  Vienna.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Lord  John  Euaseil  may  yet 
once  more  succeed  in  his  efforts  to 
foree  himself  to  the  head  of  the 
Government;  but  his  former  eol- 
leaffues  will  not  readily  trust  him, 
and  many  of  the  secondary  members 
of  the  administration  have  reason 
to  fear  his  resentment.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  at  present 
the  strength  of  the  ez-Minister  is 
greater  in  the  House  of  Commons 
uian  in  the  oountry.  His  skill  in 
the  oonduet  of  paruamentary  busi- 
ness contrasts  with  the  frequent 
errors  of  his  successor ;  and agene- 
ral  belief  prevails,  that  a  Ministry 
without  an  organised  party  follow- 
ing, must  eventually  fall. 
in  the  apting,  however,  of  1855, 


Lord  John  Eosseli's  aooession  to 

fewer  was  clearly  impossible.  Lord 
>erby  had  admitted  hJB  own  in- 
ability to  form  an  administration 
without  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Lord  Palmerston  took  pof - 
sessicm  of  a  ^p»t  without  a  rival 
claimant ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
in  his  foreign  and  warlike  policy  he 
has  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  country.  The  regeneration  of 
the  army  was  in  fact  the  work  of 
time  and  of  experience;  but  the 
Minister  naturally  profited  by  the 
renewal  of  public  confidence,  and 
by  the  contrast  between  his  own 
successes  and  the  misfortunes  which 
had  occurred  under  his  predecessor. 
A  juster  and  more  important  dain 
to  the  support  of  the  oountrjr  was 
derived  from  the  general  conviction 
that  a  Minister  hi^  for  the  first  time 
begun  to  carry  on  the  war  in  earnest. 
Lord  Palmerston  not  only  professed 
a  disposition  to  inflict  every  possible 
injury  on  the  enemy  in  the  field; 
he  also,  with  well-considered  b<^- 
ness,  pointed  to  the  possible  oonse- 

auence  of  a  prolonged  struggle  in 
lie  revival  of  Polish  independenoe. 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  committed  a 
double  error  in  eneouraging  the 
enemy,  while  his  earnest  protesta- 
tions m  favour  of  peace  eaused  in- 
cessant irritatiiMi  at  home.  The  new 
Minister,  who  haa  since  proved  that 
he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  podli 
the  war  to  extremities,  acted  on  the 
assumption  that  a  paeifio  solution 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  hostilities.  It  is 
to  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Cla- 
rendon that  £urope  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  precise  and  intelli- 
gible character  of  the  proposals 
which  have  since  been  converted 
into  a  preliminary  treaty.  If  Eng- 
land had  been  free  to  act  without 
reference  to  allies,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ful whether  any  overtures  firom 
Vienna  would  have  been  sanctioned ; 
but  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
it  was  only  possible  to  m<ike  the 
conditions  of  P«M0  definite  and 
aatisfhctory.  The  objeois  which 
were  a  few  months  since  declared 
unattainable  by  all  the  most  eloquent 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  been  fully  conceded  by  Bussia. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Jamea 
Graham,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and 
Lord  John  BosselL  have  staked 
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their  reputation  for  statesmanlike 
jadgment  on  the  impossibilitv  of 
securing  the  terms  which  will  be 
developed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Lord  Palmerston's  comparative 
claims  to  the  confidence  of  the 
ooimtry  are  measured  by  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  protocol  approved 
by  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries signed  by  Lord  Claren- 
don. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  war  had  con- 
tinued, the  present  Ministry  would 
have  been  secure  in  the  possession 
of  office ;  but  the  most  experienced 
parliamentary  tacticians  have  long 
confidently  predicted  that  Lord 
Palmerston  would  fall  with  the  res- 
toration of  peace.  The  nation  will 
be  reluctant  to  see  the  statesman 
who  has  chiefly  saved  it  from  dis- 
appointment and  disgrace,  over- 
thrown  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph 
by  adversaries  who  would  have  been 
powerless  if  success  had  been  de- 
layed ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
appearances  tend  to  confirm  the  pro- 

KLecies  of  an  early  change.  No 
inistercan  long  depend  exclusively 
on  gratitude  for  past  achievements. 
The  country  has  a  right  at  every 
time  to  the  best  services  of  those 
public  men  who  are  most  capable  of 
the  duties  immediately  required. 
Confusion  in  finance*,  carelessness  in 
civil  administration,  want  of  skill  in 
the  conduct  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, must  be  fatal  to  the  most  meri- 
torious Government.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session, 
the  Ministers  have  sufiered  frequent 
defeats,  which  have  been  in  almost 
every  instance  deserved.  On  no 
previous  epoch  has  the  infatuation 
of  creating  unnecessary  difficulties 
been  more  conspicuous  or  more  uni- 
formly disastrous.  The  Wensley- 
dale  peerage,  the  mode  of  advocacy 
adopted  on  the  Question  of  Local 
Dues,  the  proceeoings  in  reference 
to  the  Crimean  Commission,  were  all 
wanton  andaknost  inexcusable  blun- 
ders. The  modified  assent  of  the 
Government  to  Sir  William  Clay's 
Church-rate  Bill  was  little  more  tlum 
a  confession  of  weakness.  Many  rea- 
sons might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  impost  with  or  with- 
out compensation ;  but  the  proposed 
reference  of  the  question  to  each 
▼estiy  on  behalf  of  its  own  parish  is 
•a  alidication  by  the  legi^aiare  of  its 


proper  duties.  Fewserionsreasonere 
recognise  any  objection  of  principle 
to  the  payment  of  an  ancient  tax» 
althou^  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  apphed  may  do  distasteful  to  some 
of  tne  contributors :  but  scruples, 
of  the  kind  called  conscientious, 
have  been  effectually  stimulated* 
until  a  large  number  of  ratepayers 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  they 
are  really  aggrieved  by  their  liability 
to  maintain  the  fabric  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  The  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  is  required 
to  put  an  end  to  an  agitation  of 
which  all  parties  are  weary.  Strict 
justico  is  perhaps  impracticable; 
and  statesmen  are  called  upon 
either  to  devise  a  compromise^ 
or  by  an  exceptional  exercise  of 
supreme  power  to  terminate  a 
mischievous  dispute.  Sir  G.  Grey» 
on  the  other  hand,  proposes  that 
the  rate  shall  cease  for  over  in 
parishes  where  it  shall  have  been 
consecutively  refused  during  a  given 
period.  The  Church  will  eventually 
DO  deprived  of  the  whole  subject- 
matter  in  dispute ;  but  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  the  sacrifice  shall  be  at* 
tended  with  the  utmost  possible 
amount  of  bitterness  and  vexation. 
The  timorous  rashnessof  the  measure 
points  to  its  origin  at  Lambeth  ;  but 
the  Government  cannot  even  quote 
the  authority  of  the  Primate  for  the 
feeble  and  awkward  device  which 
he  abandoned  almost  as  precipitately 
as  he  had  suggested  it.  Lord  John 
Bussell  will  not  find  himself  ham- 
pered in  his  future  policy  by  the 
opposition  which  he  oflered  to  the 
impossible  ministerial  project. 

The  experiment  of  a  liu;-peerage, 
conferretl  in  virtue  of  an  obsolete 
prerogative,  still  requires  expla- 
nation. The  Grovemment  cannot 
have  desired  to  revolutionize  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  protested  against  any  attempt 
to  introduce  an  increased  number 
of  lawyers  into  the  peerage.  Some 
theorists  were  of  opinion  that  the 
measure  was  justified  on  grounds 
of  pohtical  expediency ;  but  not  a 
voice  was  raised  in  support  of  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. Lord  Grey's  resolutions 
contained  as  strong  a  censure  on  the 
Grovemment  as  that  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  of  Privileges  and  in  their 
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Report.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
debates  to  their  close,  not  a  single 
independent  peer  could  be  found  to 
approve  the  issue  of  the  Wensley- 
dale  patent.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Lord  Granrille  may  perhaps 
still  entertain  the  belief  tnat  the 
measure  which  they  defended  was 
prudent  and  legal ;  but  they  must 
have  been  fully  satisfied  that  it  was 
an  error  in  Parliamentary  tactics. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  betrajred  the 
careless  indifference  of  his  col- 
leagues by  the  confession  that  they 
had  never  been  aware  that  they 
were  raising  a  grave  constitutionsl 
question.  A  vital  innovation,  pro- 
posed at  random,  could  only  end  in 
merited  defeat. 

The  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Local 
Dues  on  Shipping  was  recommended 
by  the  substantial  canity  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  it  was  founaed  on  a  report 
carefully  prepared  by  a  competent 
Commission.  The  attack  which  it 
involved  on  the  privileges  of  power- 
ful corporations,  while  it  provoked 
opposition,  furnished  the  Govern- 
ment with  an  opportunity  of  exhi- 
biting: aptitude  and  vigour.  The 
measure  would  probably  have  been 
sanctioned  bv  Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  but 
if  he  had  Drought  it  forward  as 
Minister,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  carry  it.  Mr.  Lowe's  inexpe- 
rience, the  timidity  of  his  colleagues, 
and  the  unaccoimtable  sluggisuiess 
of  the  Manchester  party,  gave  the 
Opposition  and  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  a  triumph  which  a  child 
might  have  foreseen.  The  Vice- 
I^sident  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
mistook  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  debating  society,  and  amused  him- 
self withtheennnciationof  obnoxious 
baradoxes,  when  it  was  his  business 
to  secure  votes  for  the  Bill.  All 
those  who  regard  the  rested  rights 
of  corporations  were  challenged  to 
abandon  their  principles,  or  to  main- 
tain the  shipping  dues  of  Liverpool* 
A  leading  supporter  of  the  GU>vem- 
ment,  who  for  once  took  an  active 
part  against  the  Ministerial  policy, 
was  taunted  by  Mr.  Lowe  with 
factious  and  unworthy  motives.  The 
dullest  plodder  on  the  Treasury 
bench  would  probably  have  done 
IttM  mischief  to  his  cause  than  the 
bold  and  aooomplished  debater  who 
had  forgotten  the  responsibilities  of 
office.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 


and  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
looked  on  in  silence,  if  not  with 
complacency,  while  their  clever  sub* 
ordinate  was  destroying  his  own 
infiuence,  and  rendering  the  success 
of  their  measure  impossible.  After 
the  first  day's  debate,  the  Govern- 
ment withdrew  the  Bill,  without  a 
word  of  explanation,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  error.  Some  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Miluer  Gib- 
son, who  had  abstained  from  sup- 
porting Mr.  Lowe,  came  forward 
with  tardy  reproaches  to  the 
Ministers  for  their  abandonment  of 
a  salutary  measure. 

The  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
General  Officers  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  mculpated  by 
the  Beport  of  Uie  Crimean  Commis- 
sioners, may  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pedient or  necessary;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  transpired  in  the 
Parliamentary  debates  excited  just 
and  general  dissatisfaction.  Lord 
Panmure  avowed  his  own  responsi- 
bility for  the  appointment  of  General 
Airey  in  terms  which,  however 
positive,  were  really  equivalent  to 
an  admission  that  tne  patronage  of 
the  general  staff*  is  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Commander-in-Chief.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Minister  declared 
that  he  had  never  communicated 
to  Lord  Hardinge  the  Beport  which 
has  raised  universal  doubts  as  to  the 
fitness  of  the  Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral for  his  post.  An  acquittal  or 
approval  from  the  Board  of  Genersls 
may  possibly  rehabilitate  General 
Airey ;  but  it  can  never  justify  an 
appointroent  which  was  made  before 
the  existing  doubt  was  cleared  up. 
Lord  Panmure  ought  to  have  read 
the  Beport,  and  he  ought  to  have 
^ven  Lord  Hardinge  the  meant  of 
judging  of  the  fit  exercise  of  his 
patronage. 

The  discussion  on  the  question 
was  remarkable  for  the  indiscretion 
displayed  by  manyof  the  speakers 
in  ootn  Houses.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  expressed  his  confidence  in 
the  triumph  of  the  inculpated  gene- 
rals, in  apparent  forgettulness  that 
Sir  J.  M'JMeil  and  Colonel  Tulloch 
are  also  on  their  trial.  Mr.  Peel 
fell  into  a  similar  error  in  tiie 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  De  Laoy 
Evans  condescended  to  expatiate  on 
the  aUaged  incapacity  of  a  sabordi- 
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Aate  officer,  whose  conduct  is  at 
present  nnder  trial;  Irat  the  Go* 
Temment  should  hare  been  espe- 
cially careiril  to  abstain  from  the 
indication  of  any  bias.  Mr.  Glad* 
stone's  interrention  seemed  alone  to 
save  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
discredit  of  abandoning  the  Com- 
missioners whom  he  nad  himself 
appointed. 

The  promise  of  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
j^urchase  in  the  army,  holds  out 
aome  prospect  of  improrement  in 
the  service ;  but  in  this  instance 
also  the  Government  made  the 
mistake  of  not  assuming  the  initial 
tive.  The  debate  was  one  of  the 
most  instructive  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  session.  It  now 
begins  to  be  understood  that  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whether 
tne  officers  of  the  army  shall  be 
taken  from  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  as  whether  they  shall  be 
paid  for  their  services.  The  pur* 
chaser  of  a  commission  whose  pay 
Is  merely  equivalent  to  interest  on 
his  outlay,  not  unnaturally  thinks 
Ihat  a  readiness  to  expose  his  life 
in  case  of  necessity  is  a  sufficient 
consideration  for  the  barren  honour 
of  wearing  a  unifonn.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  gentlemen  from 
discharging  military  duties;  but 
unpaid  functionaries  naturally  sink 
into  amateurs.  Nearly  everr  army 
in  Europe  is  officered  from  the  edu* 
cated  classes;  but  the  system  of 
purchase  is  exclusively  confined  to 
England.  The  only  serious  diffi- 
culty to  be  apprehended  in  efiecting 
a  change,  consists  in  the  expense 
which  must  be  incurred.  The 
charge,  however,  on  the  nation  will 
Only  accrue  by  degrees,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  will  not  be  in- 
disposed to  make  liberal  proviaiQii 
for  the  alteration. 

The  reputation  of  an  English  Mi- 
nistry depends  more  on  strength  of 
volition  tnan  on  ingenuity  in  aevis- 
ing  legislative  measures.  In  modem 
times.  Governments  have  seldom 
brou(;ht  forward  proposals  which 
Were  in  themselves  positively  bad : 
but  well-constructea  machinery  is 
Useless  when  the  motive  power  is 
insufficient.  Bills  hastily  dntwn  and 
idackly  supported  prove  their  au- 
thors to  be  deficient  in  the  qualities 
which  distingtush  statesmen  fixxm 


legislative  UieoristSk  -^Satbral  per« 
sons  might  have  framed  budgets  aa 
skilful  as  those  of  Sir  B.  Peel  and 
of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  the  conver*' 
sion  to  sound  principles  of  Cabineta* 
and  Parliaments,  waa  the  achieve* 
ment  of  Ministers  worthy  of  their 
position.  Sir  G.  Grey 'a  suocesa  in 
carrying  the  second  reading  of  the 
Police  Bill,  notwithstanding  the 
noisy  opposition  of  the  corporations, 
may  furnish  his  colleagues  with  a 
beneficial  precedent.  The  praiae 
attributed  to  Alexander,  even  by 
those  who  depreciated  his  fame,y^ 
lieiter  ausut  tfona  cpniemnm^,  suma 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  qualities 
wnich  are  necessary  for  the  fpoveni* 
ment  of  mankina.  An  English 
stateaman  ought  seldom  or  nevar  to 
act  until  theoretical  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted ;  but  a  meaaure, 
once  brought  forward,  riiould  be 
rarely  and  relnctantly  withdimwa. 

The  Solicitor^General'sBiilforthe 
Abolition  of  the  Teatamentary  Jana« 
diction  of  the  Eoclesiaatical  Courta» 
will  be  ex|>osed  to  serious  obstades/ 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  aa 
exneriment  repeated  ailer  many 
failures.  There  is  little  differanaa 
of  opinion  aa  to  the  expediency  of 
some  similar  meaaure,  out  no  Go* 
yemment  has  yet  been  anfficieatiy 
in  earnest  to  prevail  over  the  oppo« 
sition  naturally  offered  to  a  mat 
I'egal  change.  The  Miniatenaf  ma* 
Jority  would  be  kepi  ia  better  dia« 
cipline  if  the  whip  waa  more  fira« 
quently  and  more  ajrstematicaUy 
used.  Too  many  qneations  are  con* 
sidered  open  on  the  part  of  the  Go* 
remment,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  followers  are  alwaya  on  the  watch 
to  snatch  a  casual  vietcfiy. 

It  may  be.  doubted,  afier  all  the 
discussion  which  hac  taken  place, 
whether  the  question  of  national 
education  for  the  poorer  classes  ia 
^et  ripe  for  a  final  solution.  There 
18  a  strong  presumption  Ihat,  when 
the  leaders  of  all  partiea  seem  to 
agree,  the  real  difflcultiea  of  the  caae 
are  kept,  by  tacit  consent,  in  abey- 
ance. Lord  J.  RuaseU  and  Sir  J. 
Pakington  may  exchange  compli- 
ments with  each  other  and  with  the 
Ck>vemment,  without  removing  the 
real  and  petended  acmples  which 
^restrain  the  vanoae  olesses  of  the 
community  horn  a  eordiid  co-opera- 
tioB.    The  leadhitiena  on  which  tite 
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House  of  CommonB  will  debate  in- 
Tolre  the  principle  of  a  rate,  and 
the  House  nas  recently  determined 
by  a   considerable   majority,   that 
ratepayers  ou^ht  to  be  exempted 
from  contribution  to  objects  incom* 
patible  with  their  sectarian  prepos- 
aessioDS.     It   is  highly  probable, 
indeed,    that    the     opponents    of 
diurch-rates  may  be  moonsistent; 
but  it  iS)  on  the  other  hand,  obvioua 
that,  if  a  rate  implies  the  assent  of 
the    taxpayer,   a  Koman    Oatholio 
will  object  to  support  a  Protestant 
Schoolmaster  more  strongly  than  a 
Wesleyan  would  protest  asainst  lia- 
bility to  repair  the  parish  church. 
Lord  J.  Bussell  may  perhaps  do  all 
that  is  practicable  in  giving  an  op* 
portunity  for  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  proclaim  their  own  enlight- 
ened and  meritorious  inclinations. 
In  this  instance  the  difficulty  exists 
not  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  nation  i 
and  statesmen  are  not  called  u^n 
to  accomplish  by  fbrce  objects  which 
cannot  be  adTantageousiy  realised 
in  opposition  to  the  feeuoffs  of  the 
people.    The  Ministerial  bul  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Council,  is  one  of  those  mea« 
sures   which  the  supporters  of  a 
Government  necessaruy  take  upon 
trust.     Notwithstanding   the  con- 
ventional doctrine  which  prevails  in 
Pariiament,it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
pay  a  privy-councillor  two  thousand 
a  year  that  he  may  occupy  one  or 
two  eveninffs  of  the  session  m  bring- 
hig  forward  the  estimates  for  edu- 
cation.   The  office  of  the  President 
of  the  Council  is  at  present  almost 
a  sinecure,  unless  tne  incumbent 
happens,  Uke  Lord  John  Kussell  or 
Lord  Granville,  to  act  as  leader  in 
the  Commons  or  in  the  Lords.  There 
are  already  two  Cabinet  Ministers 
without  the  pretence  of  official  em- 
ployment ;  and  if  the  President  of 
the  Council  requires  assistance,  Lord 
Harrow  by  or  Mr.  Baines  are  fully 
compet4«nt  to  relieve  him  of  any  por- 
tion of  his  easy  functions.    It  must 
be  assumed,  however,  that  the  Ca- 
binet is  influenced  by  reasons  more 
stringent  than  those  which  were  put 
forward    by    Lord    Granville    and 
eagerly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby. 
It  may  probably  be  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  transfer  to  the 
newly -organised  department  the  es- 
tablishments connected  with  art  and 


science,  which  are  for  the  present 
under  an  anomalous  arrangement 
maintained  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Imprudent  attempts 
will  possibly  be  made  to  establish 
official  colleges  or  boards,  under 
pretence  of  directing  tiie  Civil  Ser- 
vice examinations.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  professed  supporters  of  the 
Ministry  will  attempt  to  oppose  their 
recommendations  on  a  question  in- 
trinsically subordinate.  If  the  Bill  it 
carried,  we  Ooimcil  Office  will  direct 
the  distribution  of  existing  or  future 
parliamentary  grants  to  schools,  as 
well  as  to  the  Schools  of  Design, 
the  Museum  of  Practical  (Geology, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  same 
kind.  The  examinations  for  the  Civil 
Service  will  nractieally  fall  under 
the  control  or  the  same  department; 
and  the  Vice-President  will  by  de- 
grees perhaps  discover  otiier  func- 
tions in  which  to  employ  his  ener<» 
K'w.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
bitnal  unpopularity  of  bureau- 
cratic government  will  long  continue 
to  seeure  the  education  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  from  official  con- 
trol. In  dealing  with  the  mass  of 
the  population,  tiie  success  of  legis- 
lative exneriments  will  in  a  great 
measure  aepend  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  der^,  and  of  other  reliffious 
teachers.  The  introduction  of  the 
secular  system  into  rural  parishes 
would  alienate  the  only  class  which 
is  at  present  sealous  in  the  cause  of 
education;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  Gbveinment  school 
would  flourish  where  it  might  ren- 
der the  continuance  of  the  existing 
school  impossible. 

The  most  difficult  question  which 
awaits  Lord  Palmerston,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, relates  to  the  inevitable  re- 
duction of  the  military  and  naval 
establishments.  There  will  be  a 
ffeneral  concurrence  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  maintaining  an  effective 
and  numerous  fleet.  The  volunteer 
sailors  of  the  present  da^r,  who  have 
been  trained  m  the  service,  are  far 
superior  in  character  and  efficiency 
to  those  who  have  in  former  times 
been  obtained  from  the  mercantile 
marine.  Some  discontent  will  ne- 
cessarily exist  among  those  officers 
whose  prospects  of  promotion  are 
interrupted  by  a  return  to  peace 
establisliments ;  but  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  assent 
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of  the  House  of  Commonfi  to  the 
plans  which  the  Government  may 
propose  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
navy.  The  reduetion  of  the  army 
will  involve  far  more  complicated 
considerations  ;  and  the  statesman- 
like prudence  of  the  Minister  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  tested  by  his 
success  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
Above  all  things,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  temptation  of  deferring  to 
cant  or  to  clamour.  One  party  will 
repeat  that  England  is  not  a  great 
military  nation.  On  the  other  side, 
the  disasters  of  the  Crimea  will  be 
cited  in  proof  of  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  msufficient  estabuiBhments. 
A  wise  Grovemment  will  listen  to 
neither.  England  is  and  ought  to  be, 
potentially,  a  great  military  power ; 
not,  however,  by  squandering  her 
resources  in  idle  display,  but  b^ 
husbanding  her  strength  until  a  fit 
occasion  requires  that  it  should  be 
put  forth.  The  losses  in  the  Crimea 
may  be  traced  to  causes  in  a  great 
measure  unconnected  with  the  com- 
paratively limited  scale  of  the  peace 
establishment;  but  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, that  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war  it  is  generally  inexpedient 
to  undertake  a  great  offensive  cam- 

Saign.  Two  years  may  be  consi- 
ereda  reasonable  period  for  develop- 
ing the  military  strength  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  withm  that  time  her  army 
has  been  brought  into  a  condition 
of  material  efficiency,  which  may  well 
be  the'  envy  of  Europe.  The  losses 
of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  have 
lately  fallen  short  of  the  mortality 
experienced  by  the  Guards  in 
London.  It  is  believed  that  the 
condition  of  the  French  Contingent 
offers  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
the  flourishing  state  or  the  English 
anny. 


Those  who  complain  that  an  in- 
efficient military  force  was  main- 
tained during  the  long  peace,  must 
be  understoiKl  to  mean  that  larger 
sums  ought  to  have  been  annually 
expended  on  the  army.  An  increase 
of  one  million  in  tne  average  es- 
timates from  1815  to  1854  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  sixty  or 
seventy  millions,  in  addition  to  the 
total  loss  of  productive  labour  con- 
tributed to  tne  country  by  several 
thousand  men  for  a  period  of  forty 
years.  In  other  words,  a  more  com* 
plete  preparation  for  the  Bussian 
war  would  have  cost  as  much  as  the 
war  itself,  in  addition  to  an  enormona 
waste  of  labour.  No  wise  Govern- 
ment will  throw  away  the  means  of 
greatness  for  the  sake  of  proving, 
on  some  single  occasion,  that  the 
country  is  already  great.  The 
scientific  branches  of  the  service 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  perfect 
efficiency.  Stores  of  all  k  inds  should 
be  provided,  but  not  in  immoderate 
quantities.  The  officers  of  the  army 
should  be  encouraged  to  understand 
their  duties ;  and  the  proper  autho- 
rities should  know  where  to  find,  in 
case  of  need,  a  competent  general 
and  an  instructed  stan.  The  nation 
may,  afler  recent  experience,  be 
safely  trusted  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  army  when  they  are  really 
wanted.  The  force  originally  des- 
patched to  the  Crimea  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  woald 
have  been  amply  sufficient  to  obriate 
all  danger  of  invasion.  For  off*ensiye 
operations,  a  preparation  of  several 
months  may  probably  be  necessary. 
With  a  swarming  population,  and 
with  untold  wealth,  England  will 
always  be  able  to  assert  ner  rights 
against  any  foreign  enemy. 
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COLLEGE  LIFE  AT  GLASGOW. 


IN  the  last  days  of  October,  just 
when  winter  is  fairly  settling 
down  upon  smoky  and  noisy  Glas- 

§ow,  when  eyery  leaf  has  gone  (for 
lie  leayes  go  early)  from  the  trees 
near  it,  and  when  fogs  shorten  the 
day  at  its  beginning  and  its  end,  there 
begins  to  appear,  intermingled  with 
the  crowd  in  the  Trongate,  and  sta- 
ring in  at  the  shop-windo^s  of  Bucha- 
nan-street with  a  curiosity  fresh  from 
the  country,  a  host  of  lads,  Tarring 
in  aee  from  decided  boyhood  to 
decided  manhood,  conspicuous  by 
the  scarlet  mantle  they  wear.  Those 
glaring  robes  have  not  been  seen 
Before  since  May-day  —  for  the 
vacation  at  Glasgow  t)ollege  lasts 
from  the  first  of  Mar  to  about  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October, — ^and  now 
their  appearance  announces  to  the 
citizens  that  winter  has  decidedly 
set  in,  the  season,  in  Glasgow,  of 
ceaseless  rain,  fog,  and  smoke;  of 
eager  business,  splendid  hospitality, 
and  laborious  study.  Through  the 
close  stifling  wvnda  or  alleys  of  the 
High-street  the  word  runs,  that 
'  The  Colley  dougs  hare  come  back 
again ;'  and  by  the  time  that  Norem- 
ber  is  a  few  days  old,  the  college 
courts,  which  through  the  summer 
months  lay  still  and  deserted,  are 
thronged  with  a  motley  crowd  of 
many  liundreds  of  young  men,  stu- 
dents of  arts,  theology,  medicine, 
and  law. 

The  stranp[er  in  Glasgow  who 
has  paid  a  visit  to  the  noble  cathe- 
dral, has  probably,  in  returning 
from  it,  walked  aown  the  High- 
street,  a  steep  and  filthy  way  of  tall 
houses,  now  abandoned  to  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community, 
where  dirty  women  in  mutche$,  each 
followed  by  two  or  three  squalid 
children,  hold  loud  conversations  all 
day  long;  and  the  alleys  leading 
from  wbach  poor  forth  a  flood  <? 
poverty,  disease,  and  crime.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  High-street, 
where  it  becomes   a   shade  more 
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respectable,  a  dark  low-browed 
building,  of  three  stories  in  height, 
fronts  the  street  for  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  That  is  Glasgow 
College,  or  the  University  of  ^as- 
gow ;  for  here,  as  also  at  Edinburgh, 
the  University  consists  of  a  single 
College.  The  first  gateway  at 
which  we  arrive  opens  into  a  dull- 
looking  court,  inhabited  by  the 
Erofessors,  eight  or  ten  of  whom 
ave  houses' here.  Further  down, 
a  low  archWay,  which  is  the  main 
entrance  to  the  building,  admits  to 
two  or  ihrte  quadrangles,  occupied 
by  the  various  class-rooms.  There 
is  something  impressive  in  the 
sudden  transition  from  one  of  the 
most  crowded  and  noisy  streets  of 
the  city,  to  the  calm  and  stillness 
of  the  College  courts.  The  first 
court  we  enter  is  a  small  one,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  of  a  dark  and 
venerable  aspect.  A  fine  antique 
staircase  of  massive  stone  leads  to 
the  Faculty  Hall,  or  Senate- House ; 
and  a  spire  of  considerable  height 
surmounts  a  vaulted  archway  lead- 
ing to  the  second  court.  This  court 
is  much  larger  than  the  one  next 
the  street,  and  with  its  turrets  and 
winding  staircases,  narrow  windows 
and  hi|^-pitched  roofs,  would  quite 
come  up  to  our  ideas  of  academic 
architecture ;  but  unhappily,  some 
years  since  one  side  ot  this  vene- 
rable Gjuadrauf^le  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  large  building  in  the  Grecian 
style  erected  in  its  place,  which, 
like  a  pert  interloper,  contrasts  most 
disagreeably  with  the  remainder  of 
the  old  monastic  pile.  Passing  out 
of  this  court  by  another  vaulted 
passage,  we  enter  an  open  square, 
to  the  right  of  which  is  the  Univer- 
sity library,  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tance an  elegant  Doric  temple,  which 
is  greatly  admired  bv  tnose  who 
(ufJike  ourselves)  prefer  Grecian  to 
Gothic  architecture.  This  is  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  and  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  subjeota  in 
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natural  liistory  and  anatomy,  be« 
queathed  by  the  eminent  gnrgeon 
whose  name  it  bean.  Beyond  this 
building,  the  College  gardens  stretch 
away  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
ground  is  undulating — ^there  are 
many  trees,  and  what  was  once  a 
pleasant  country  stream  flows 
through  the  gardens;    but    Olaa- 

fow  factories  and  Glasgow  smoke 
are  quite  spoiled  what  must  onca 
hare  been  a  delightful  retreat  finom 
the  dust  and  glaro  of  the  city.  The 
treee  are  now  quite  blackened,  the 
stream  (hight  the  Molendinar  Bum) 
became  so  offensive  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  arch  it  over,  and  drifts 
of  stifling  and  noisome  smoke  trail 
slowly  SX  day  over  the  College 
gardens.  There  arc  no  eyergreena 
nor  flowers ;  and  the  students  gene* 
ndly  prefer  to  take  their  *  constitu- 
tional* in  the  purer  air  of  the  west* 
em  outskirts  of  Glasgow. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  young 
student,  brougnt  from  the  country 
by  parent  or  guardian,  has  come  to 
town  to  enter  upon  his  university 
career.  The  order  in  which  the 
classes  are  taken  is  as  follows :  first 
year,  Latin  and  Greek;  second. 
Logic  and  Greek ;  third,  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  Mathematics;  fourth, 
Natural  Philosonhj.  The  classes 
must  be  attendea  m  this  order  by 
those  students  who  intend  taking 
their  degree,  or  going  into  the 
church ;  but  any  person  may  attend 
any  class  upon  signin||^  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  studying 
for  the  church.  Practically,  the 
classes  are  almost  inrariably  at« 
tended  in  the  order  which  has  been 
mentioned,  which  is  called  the 
College  curriculum^  For  several 
days  before  the  classes  open,  the 
professors  remain  in  their  houses^ 
that  students  may  call  upon  them 
to  enter  their  class.  Our  young 
friend  and  his  governor  call  upon 
the  professor  wnose  class  is  to  be 
entered.  They  find  him  seated  in 
his  stud^,  a  low-roofed  chamber  of 
small  dimensions,  but  abundantly 
provided  with  the  comforts  whica 
beseem  a  sedentary  and  studious 
life.  There  is  the  writing-table 
at  which  to  sit;  by  the  wmdow, 
the  desk  at  which  to  write  or 
read  while  standing;  there  is  the 
oool  seat  of  polished  birch,  with- 
out a  traoe  of  euahion;  and  the 


vast  easy-chair,  where  horsehair 
and  morocco  have  done  their  utmost^ 
to  receive  the  weary  man  of  learn* 
ing  in  the  daVs  last  luxurious  hour 
of  leisure.  The  professor  is  seated 
at  his  table,  fresh  and  hearty  from 
his  six  months'  holiday,  brown  from 
his  shooting-box  in  the  Highlanda, 
or  his  ramble  over  the  Continent^ 
or  his  pretty  villa  in  the  sweetest 
nook  of  the  beautifiil  Frith  of  Clyde* 
Three  or  four  lads  iviio  have  come  to 
enter  the  class,  fidget  uneasily  on  their 
chairs,  with  awe-atmck  faces.  The 
professor  may  perhaps,  for  his  owa 
guidance,  make  some  inquiry  as  to 
the  previous  acquirements  of  the 
student,  but  there  is  no  preliminary 
test  applied  to  ascertain  the  sta* 
dent's  fitness  for  entering  college. 
The  ceremony  of  entering  the  clasa 
is  completed  by  paying  the  pro* 
fessor  his  fee,  whicn  in  aunost  every 
class  is  three  guineas.  In  return,  the 
professor  ^ves  the  student  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  the  class-room  ;  on 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  he 
writes  a  certificate  of  the  student's 
having  attended  his  class.  The 
more  civiliaed  students  take  care  to 
have  the  exact  amount  of  the  fea 
prepared  beforehand,  which  they 
place  on  the  professor's  table,  and 
which  he  receives  without  remark* 
thus  softening  the  mercantile  trans* 
action  as  mucn  as  may  be.  Othera 
hand  their  money  to  the  professor, 
and  demand  the  change  m  regular 
shop  fashion.  It  is  amusing  to  re- 
mark the  demeanour  of  the  oifferent 
professors  in  taking  their  three 
guineas.  Some  are  dignifiedlv  un* 
conscious  of  the  sum  received,  and 
although  a  sharp  glance  may  ascer- 
tain  that  the  amount  is  there,  na 
remark  is  made.  Others  take  up 
the  money,  count  it  over,  and  nocket 
it  with  a  bow,  saying,  *  ThanK  you, 
sir ;  much  ohligea  to  you,  sir.' 

And  what  a  strange  mixed  com* 
pany  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred students  of  Glasgow  College 
make  up !  Boys  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old  (Thomas  Campbell  entered 
at  the  latter  age) ;  men  with  grey 
hair,  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty  ; 
great  stout  feUows  from  the  plougn  ; 
men  in  considerable  number  from  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  lads  from  counting- 
houses  in  town,  who  wish  to  improve 
their  minds  by  a  session  at  the  losio 
class ;  Knglisfi  dissenters,  excluded 
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from  the  TTniyeraitieB  of  England, 
who  have  come  down  to  the  en- 
lightened oonntry  where  a  Tnrk  or 
alBhnddist  majr  gradnate  if  he  will ; 
young  men  with  high  scholarship 
Irom  the  best  public  schools;  and 
others  not  knowing  a  letter  of 
Greek  and  hardly  a  word  of  Latin. 
Mr.  Lockhart  (late  of  the  Quarterly 
Mevieto),  says  with  truth  that,  '  the 
greaterpartof  the  students  attending 
tiie  Scotch  colleges,  consist  of  persons 
whose  situation  in  life,  had  they 
been  bom  in  England,  must  have 
left  them  no  chance  of  being  able  to 
■hare  the  adyantagcs  of  an  academ- 
ical education.'  '  Any  young  man 
who  can  afford  to  wear  a  decent 
eoat,  and  live  in  a  garret  upon 
porridge  or  herrings»  may,  if  he 
pleases,  come  to  Edinburgh,  and 
pass  through  his  academical  career 
jQst  as  creditably  as  is  required  or 
erpected.'  And,  in  consequence  of 
all  this, '  the  Unnrersities  of  Scot* 
land  educate,  in  proportion  to  the 
■ize  and  wealth  of  the  two  countries, 
twenty  times  a  larirer  number  than 
those  of  England  educate.'* 

Let  us  imagine  our  student  now 
&irly  entered  upon  his  work.  Li 
eompany  with  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  newest  and  brightest  gowns, 
he  has,  no  doubt,  attended  the  cere- 
mony of  commencement  in  the 
Common  Hall,  and  listened  to  many 
good  advices  from  the  excellent 
frincipal,  who  yearly  begs  those 
poesessors  of  rosy  cheeks  and  merry 
eyes  to  remember  they  are  'no 
lonf^cr  schoolboys;*  a  request  in- 
tvnably  received  with  loud  applause. 
The  bustle  of  the  first  start  over, 
the  student  has  fallen  into  the 
regular  order  of  his  work.  The 
liatin  and  Greek  classes  he  finds 
are  ver^  much  like  classes  at  school, 
the  mam  difference  being  that  they 
are  attended  by  larger  numbers,  and 
■ceordinglT  tbiat  each  student  is  but 
larely  ottlied  on  for  examination. 
When  a  student  is  '  called,'  he  con- 
strues five  or  six  lines ;  the  pro- 
fessor then  puts  a  number  of  ques- 
tions upon  what  has  been  read. 
Should  the  student  answer  them  all 
oorrectly,  his  companions  generally 
rvfoT  applaud  him  as  he  sits  down. 
Should  he  fail  to  answer  any  ques- 
ten,  the  professor  asks  if  any  one 


in  the  same  bench  can  answer  it; 
If  no  one  can,  he  next  names  the 
numbers  of  the  various  benches  one 
after  another,  and  the  students  in 
each  have  then  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  knowledge  and  appli- 
cation apparent  to  their  fellow- 
students  ;  DV  whom,  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  the  class  prizes  are  voted. 
Lockhart  says  with  iustice  of  the 
Scotch  pro&ssors  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  that 

The  nature  of  the  duties  they  per- 
form of  course  reduces  them  to  some- 
thiug  quite  ^lifferent  from  what  we  (in 
England)  should  understand  by  the  name 
they  bear.  They  are  not  employed  in 
assisting  young  men  to  study,  with 
greater  facility  or  advantage,  the  poets^ 
tiie  historians,  or  the  philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity ;  nay,  it  can  scarcely  be  said,  in 
any  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  that 
they  are  employed  in  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  language.  They  are  scnool- 
masters  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  their  time  is  snent  in  laying 
the  very  lowest  part  of  the  foundation 
on  which  a  superstructure  of  learning 
must  be  reared.  A  profound  and  ae- 
compUshed  scholar  may  at  times  be 
found  discharging  these  duties;  but 
most  assuredlv  there  is  no  need  either 
of  depth  or  elegance  to  enable  him^  to 
discharge  them  as  well  as  the  occasion 
requires. 

The  complaints  of  Professor 
Blackie,  of  the  Greek  Chair  at 
Edinburgh  (which  lately  formed  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  this  mag»« 
sine),  prove  what  indeed  needs  no 
proof  to  any  one  acquainted  witli 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  that 
no  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  thirty-seven  years  since  Lock- 
hart dins  wrote.  Greek  professors 
are  still  expected  to  begin  with  the 
alphabet.  The  truth  is,  that  while 
things  remain  as  at  present,  a  good 
energetic  teacherfrom  a  public  school 
would  make  a  better  Latin  or  Greek 
professor,  than  a  man  of  fine  scholar- 
ship. Fancy  Mr.  Blaokie  patiently 
listening  to  a  dunce  blundering 
through  6^ro\  Or  think  of  as- 
signing Uie  task  of  grounding  a 
ploughman  in  the  inflections  of 
rvrrm,  to  the  gentle  and  refined 
Mr.  Lushington  of  Glasgow  1  We 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
wss  exactijjf  sketching  the  charao- 
teristios  of'^the  right  man  for  sud& 
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work,  when  he  wrote  of  Liuhington 
thuB: — 

And  thou  art  worthy  ;  full  of  power; 
Ab  gentle  ;  liberal-minded,  great, 
Consif  tent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  'cutting 
blocks  with  a  razor;'  it  is  like  setting 
the  winner  of  the  Derby  to  pull  a 
draj.  And  so  lon^  as  the  work  re- 
mains what  it  is,  we  belieye  it  would 
be  better  and  more  cheerfully  done 
by  machinery  a  good  deal  more 
rough  and  ready. 

G^e  students  attending  the  Latin 
class  may  number  about  350 ;  but 
the  class  is  taught  in  two  separate 
diyisions.  The  Greek  class  (which 
meets  in  three  diyisions)  has  about 
300  students ;  when  sir  Daniel 
Sandford  was  professor,  it  some- 
times numbered  500.  The  Logic 
class  has  from  150  to  180  students, 
the  Moral  Philosophy,  100  to  120; 
the  Natural  Philsophy,  70  to  ^. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  witness 
the  beginning  of  a  working  day  at 
Glasgow  Colkge.  We  must,  to  do 
so,  nse  at  six  a.m.  in  a  dark  winter 
morning ;  for  if  we  liye  in  the  habi- 
table part  of  the  town,  we  haye  a 
walk  of  half-an-hour  to  get  orer 
before  the  classes  meet.  Through 
darkness  and  sleet  we  make  our 
way  to  the  College,  which  we  reach, 
•ay  at  twenty  minutes  past  seyen 
A..H.  A  crowd  of  students,  old  and 
young,  wrapped  in  the  red  mantles, 
ihiyering  and  sleepy,  is  pouring  in 
at  the  low  archway  already  men- 
tioned. The  lights  shining  Uiroush 
the  little  windows  point  out  the 
class  rooms  which  are  now  to  be  occu- 
pied. At  the  door  of  each  stands  an 
unshayen  seryant,  in  whose  yicinity 
a  fra^;rance  as  of  whisky  peryades 
the  air.  The  seryants  are  always 
shabby  and  generally  dirty ;  not 
onfrequently  drunk.  ^^^  wear 
no  liyery  of  any  kind,  lay  long 
intercourse  with  many  generations 
of  students,  they  haye  acquired  the 
power  of  receiying  and  returning 
any  amount  of '  chan.'  At  length  a 
miserable  tinkling  is  heard  from  the 
steeple  ;  the  students  pour  into  the 
class-rooms,  and  arrange  themselyes 
in  benches,  hke  the  pews  of  a  church. 
A  low  P^P^  i>  occupied  by  ihe 
professor.  The  business  of  the  day 
IS  oommenoed  by  a  short  prayer— 
the  opening  prayers  of  Mr.  Budia* 


nan,  the  Fh)fessor  of  Logic,  are 
maryels  of  beauty.  After  prayer, 
a  student,  placed  in  a  subsidij^  pul- 

Sit,  calls  oyer  the  names  of  the  stu- 
ents,  who  seyerally  signify  their  pre- 
sence bv  saying  Adsum.  The  work 
of  the  class  then  goes  on  till  the  hoar 
is  finished.  An  hour  is  the  inyaria* 
ble  period  for  which  the  class  re- 
mains. The  Latin  and  Gredc 
classes  meet  at  the  early  hour  we 
haye  mentioned;  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  at  this  unseasonable  time 
that  the  eloquent  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  lectures.  It  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  his  power,  that 
he  is  able  to  touch  and  excite  such 
a  wretchedly  cold  and  sleepy  audi- 
tory. The  applause  which  gene- 
rally attends  his  lectures,  makes  the 
houses  nearest  his  class-room  the 
least  desirable  in  the  professor's 
court.  At  half-past  eight  many  of 
the  classes  are  in  operation — as  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Theology.  Though  it 
is  always  an  efibrt  to  be  at  College 
at  hours  so  early,  still  the  arrange- 
ment soon  comes  to  be  liked  by  both 
professors  and  students.  By  half-past 
nine  the  hardest  of  the  day's  it  ork 
is  oyer ;  and  thus  these  early  morn- 
ing hours,  which  otherwise  would 
probably  be  turned  to  little  account, 
saye  the  more  yaluable  hours  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Each  of  the  Philosophy  Classes 
meets  two  hours  a  day.  The  morn- 
ing hour  is  occu]^ied  by  a  lecture  ; 
and  an  hour  later  m  the  day  is  giyen 
to  the  examination  of  the  students 
on  the  lectures  they  haye  heard,  and 
to  hearing  them  read  essays  on  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  Thus 
Scotch  students  haye  the  pen  in  their 
hand  from  the  yery  commencement 
of  their  course ;  and  the  same  sys- 
tem is  kept  up  to  the  close  of  eyen 
the  long  course  of  eieht  years  for 
the  church.  A  yery  large  propor- 
tion of  young  men  thus  acquire  no 
inconsiderable  command  of  that 
noble  instrument,  the  English  lan- 
guage; which  is  yery  seldom  written 
with  ease  and  accuracy,  except  as 
the  result  of  long-continued  practice. 
The  lectures  read  are  rerbatim  the 
same,  session  after  session,  so  that  a 
Scotch  Professor  of  Philosophy,  with 
his  two  hours  a  day  of  work,  and 
his  six  months'  holioay  in  the  plea- 
•antett  part  of  the  year,  has  (once 
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coarse  of  leotareB  is  written)  a 
yenr  comf<»table  place  of  it. 

The  present  Professor  of  Latin 
(or  Humanity,  as  it  is  called)  is  Mr. 
JbUmsay,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  author  of  the  work  on 
'Soman  Antiquities*  in  the  JBn- 

Sfelqpadia  Meiropolitana,  Mr. 
nshington  is  the  Professor  of  Greek, 
havini;  succeeded  Sir  Daniel  Sand- 
ford  m  t8^8.  He  was  the  first 
Ghrecian  of  his  time  at  Cambridge, 
and  is  a  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished gentleman.  The  Chair  of 
Logic  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan for  twentv^-nine  years.  There 
is  no  more  amnirable  professor  in 
the  Universi  ty .  Many  a  young  roan 
has  dated  his  intellectual  birth  to 
the  period  of  his  attendance  on  the 
Logic  class  at  Glasgow.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  a  clergyman  of  the 
Scotch  church,  but  resigned  his 
parish  on  his  appointment  to  the 
chair.  There  is  something  in  his 
sharp,  critical  look,  very  indicatiye 
of  his  character.  Dr.  Fleming  is 
the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy : 
he,  too,  wasaparish  clergyman  before 
his  appointment.  He  is  a  man  of 
vast  information  in  every  depart- 
ment of  metaphysical  philosophy, 
and  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  in 
eloquence  by  anv  man  in  Scotland. 
He  is  a  heavy-fooking  man  when 
in  repose,  but  when  animated, 
brightens  up  wonderfully.  The  in- 
tensity with  which  he  hiniself  feels, 
gives  him  a  great  power  in  moving 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  Mr. 
Thomson,  a  few  years  since  second 
Wrau^ler  and  mt  Smith's  Prize- 
man, IS  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Bntish 
Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Glasgow  last  autumn;  and  he  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  first  mathe- 
maticians of  the  day.* 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  students 
may  tske  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  on  passing  an  examination  in 
Classics,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. At  Uio  end  of  four  years, 
on  passing  a  further  examination  in 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, they  may  take  their  Master's 
degree.  Few  students  compara- 
tively graduate.    It  is  not  necessary 


in  order  to  enter  the  church ;  and  not 
many  younjf^  men  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake no  mconsiderable  amount  of 
study  to  attain  an  honour  which,  in 
Scotland,  brings  with  it  no  advantage 
whatever.  And  even  the  small  fee, 
of  from  three  to  five  guineas,  which 
is  paid  at  graduation,  is  a  serious 
consideration  to  most  Scotch  stu- 
dents. A  university  education  in 
Scotland  comes  far  down  in  the 
social  scale ;  and  while  at  the  uni- 
versities of  England  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  young  men  are  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  in  Scotland  the  vast 
preponderance  consists  of  sons  of 
jarmers,  tradesmen,  and  working 
men;  and  of  poor  lads,  without  rela- 
tions or  frienas,  struggling  on  amid 
unheard-of  difficulties  and  privations. 
No  one  con  look  round  the  benches 
of  any  class-room  in  Scotland,  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  harsh 
features  and  coarse  attire  of  most  of 
the  young  men;  no  one  can  con- 
verse with  nine  out  of  ten  of  them, 
without  being  struck  by  their 
vulgar  accent  and  manner.  A 
writer    in  the    Quarterly    Mevieto 

when  lie  alludes  to  'those  tag-rag 
and  bob-tail  concerns,  the  Scotch 
Universities :'  but  there  is  harsh 
truth  in  Lockhart's  remark,  that — 

A  penon  whose  eyes  had  been  aocus- 
tomed  only  to  tuch  places  m  the  echooli 
of  Oxford,  would  certaioly  be  very  much 
■truck  with  the  jurima  facie  mean  con- 
dition of  the  minority  of  the  students 
assembled  at  the  pnelections  of  these 
Edinbuigh  [and  GHasgow]  professors. 
Here  and  there  one  sees  some  small 
scattered  remnant  of  the  great  flock  of 
daadies,  trying  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance,  in  a  corner  of  the  class- 
room ;  but  theseonly  heighten,  by  the  con- 
trast of  their  presence,  the  general  effect 
of  the  slovenly  and  dirty  mass  which 
on  every  side  surrounds  them  with  its 
contaminating  atmoephere.f 

Tet  ability  is  given  by  nature 
with  little  regard  to  social  position : 
many  of  those  rough  specimens  of 
humanity  possess  no  ordinarr 
talent;  many  will  take  on  polish 
wonderfully,  before  they  pass  from 
college  to  life  :  and  there  is  really  a 
deep  pathos  in  the  story  of  toil,  pri- 
vation, and  resolution,  which  is  the 


*  He  edited  the  OamMdgn  and  DMin  MaUUmoHeal  Journal  for  several  years. 
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story  of  many  a  Glasgow  stndeat'a 
college  days. 

There  are,  of  eonrse,  young  men 
of  good  families  at  Glasgow  College ; 
there  are  students  who  wear  all* 
round  collars  of  extreme  stiffness, 
who  walk  down  to  their  classes  from 
the  aristocratic  districts  of  Blyths- 
wood-square  and  Woodside-terrace; 
who  are  in  much  request  at  eyening 
parties,  and  who  strut  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  Sauchy hall-road,  the 
fashionablepromenade  of  Glasgow. 
But  most  otthe  students  liye  in  very 
plain  lodgings,  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  and  know  no  more  of  Glasgow 
society  than  if  they  were  living  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.    There  are 
some  streets  near  the  College,  con- 
sisting of  tall  houses  divided  into 
flats,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
students  dwell.    The  life  of  almost 
all  is  one  of  struggle  and  self-denial. 
It  touches  us,  and  that  deeply,  to 
think  of  poor  lads  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,    toiling    on    with    their 
studies,  with  many  a  thought  as  to 
how   they    are   to   get   food   and 
raiment ;  with  all  those  cares  upon 
their  heads  which  are  heavy  enough, 
Qod  knows,  when  they  press  upon 
maturer  years,  yet  supported  by  the 
hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  dis- 
tant future  they  may  ^t  into  the 
church  at  last,  or  even  mto  a  parish 
school.    What  a  princely  dwelhng 
must  a  country  manse  seem  to  such; 
what  an   ineichaustible  revenue   a 
living  of  three  or  four  hundred  a 
year  1    We   have   been  told   that 
xnany  students   have  managed   to 
live  upon  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
a  year.    After  writing  this,  we  were 
Bunosc  startled  on  recurring  to  it ; 
but  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  Glasgow  stu- 
dent  himself,  and   the   son  of  a 
Glasgow  minister,  confirms  us:  'I 
am   assured,'  he   says,  'that   the 
great   majority  of    students   here 
nave  seldom  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  and  that 
very  many  mott  respeeiahle  HudenU 
contrive  to  do  with  Utile  more  than 
hm^eo  much  money.**    Our  readers 
may  perhaps  remember  the  touch- 
ing fact  recorded  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Aoam,  the  very  eminent  Bector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, — ^thai 
when  at  College,  his  dinner  consisted 


of  a  penny  roll;  Mid  that  to  sair* 
the  expense  of  a  fire,  he  was  memm» 
tomed  to  eat  it  as  he  eUmbed  some 
long  aad  lonely  stair  in  the  Old 
Town,  where  tnere  are  houses  <^ 
fourteen  stories  in  height.f  We 
have  heard  of  students  from  Ireland 
who  brought  with  them  a  baa  of 
eoaneSf  or  ^es  of  oatmeal,  on  wnieh 
alone  they  lived  in  some  |K)or  garret. 
And  many  a  poor  family  is  pinching 
itself  at  home,  to  keep  the  clever 
son  at  College.  A  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scothmd  who  published  a 
work  on  Clerical  Meommniee  (a  re- 
view of  which  was  one  of  Lockhart'e 
last  Quarterly  articles),  dedicated  it 
'To  a  father  who,  on  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  brought  no  six  sone 
to  learned  nrofessions,  ana  who  hat 
often  sent  ms  last  shilling  to  each 
of  them  ia  their  turn,  when  ther 
were  at  College.'  The  motto  whicb 
Sydney  Smith  proposed  for  the 
JSdiniuryk  Beview,  *  Tenmi  muemm 
meditamur  avena,''-^*'We  cultivate 
literature  on  a  little  oatmeal/  might 
be  the  motto  of  many  a  Glasgow 
student.  A  few  years  since,  a  poor 
fellow,  whose  education  was  so  defi- 
cient tiiat  he  could  not  earn  anything 
by  teaching  others,  supported  hiaa- 
self  by  becoming  a  nlgnt-watchmaii« 
and  studied  his  Greek  Testament  by 
the  light  of  the  street-lamps.  The 
Census  of  1851  in  Glasgow  was  ia 
a  great  degree  taken  up  by  stu* 
dents,  thankful  thus  to  nsake  a  few 
shillings.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
making  a  quotation  which  tells  e 
story  which,  to  our  personal  know* 
ledge  is  true  ia  scores  of  case8,*-aye# 
in  hundreds  :«^ 


My&therwMapoornan — aooemioa 
worluBg  Wright,  in  a  little  viUage  not  &r 
from  G^Mgow.  My  aother  and  he 
pinched  themeelvM  bne  to  give  me  my 
education.  I  went  to  ooUege  when  I 
WM  about  fifteen  yean  okl,  and  they 
sent  me  in  cheeee  and  vegetables,  even 
oatoieal  to  make  my  porridge,  every 
week  by  the  carrier.  I  did  not  taste 
butcher's  meat  three  times,  I  believe,  in 
the  fint  three  yean  I  was  a  student. 
Bat  then  I  began  to  do  somethioff  for 
mjself.  I  got  a  little  private  teadiiDg^ 
and  by  degrees  ceased  to  be  a  burden  ott 
the  old  people.  Step  b^step  I  wrought 
on,  till  I  became  tutor  m  a  gentleman's 
family.    Then  I  was  licensed,  and  I  r» 
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suoned  a  preacher  f<M  twenty  years, — 
aometimea  liymg  in  a  family,  sometunes 
teaching  from  house  to  house,  and 
latterly  I  had  a  school  of  my  own  in 
Ghhsgow.  I  was  forty  years  old  and  up- 
"wards  ere  I  got  the  kirk,  Mr.  Wald ; 
and  my  dear  parents  never  lived  to  see 
me  in  it.* 

Kot  less  true  and  not  less  toacK- 
ing  is  another  passage  from  the 
same  masterly  pen : — 

If  I  was  poor,  I  had  no  olijections  t« 
living  poorly.  After  attending  classes 
and  hospitals  from  daybreak  to  sunset, 
I  contented  myself  with  a  dinner  and 
supper  in  one,  of  bread  and  milk, — or 
perhaps  a  mess  of  potatoes,  with  salt  for 
their  only  sauce.  A  deal  table,  a  half- 
broken  chair,  and  a«  straw  pallet,  were 
an  the  furniture  I  had  about  me ;  and 
▼ery  rarely  did  I  indulge  myself  with  a 
fire.  But  I  could  wrap  a  blanket  over 
my  legs,  trim  my  lamp,  and  plunge  into 
4iie  world  of  books,  and  forget  every- 
thing.f 

^  There  is  not  a  whit  of*  exaggera- 
tion in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  descrip- 
tion of  the  early  struff^les  of 
Dominie  Sampson.  And  we  con- 
fess  we  cannot  read  without  emotion 
the  description  in  Matihefo  Wald, 
of  the  poor  tutor,  *  going  for  his 
e<eening*s  work  with  his  pupils,  to 
the  house  of  some  wealthy  burgess, 
imd  being  sainted  in  nis  lobby 
'with  the  amiable  frae;rance  of  sou{>, 
roast  meat,  mm-pund,  and  ^e  like 
dainties,'  himself  just  fin^m  his 
spare  mess  of  potatoes  and  salt. 
Ah,  there  is  nmch  pathos  about  the 
daily  life  of  the  poor  students  of 
Glfl  sgow !  Let  no  one  indulge  in  the 
heartless  sneer  at  the  poor  fellow's 
threadbare  coat,  his  wMty-brown 
oaper,  his  linen  so  eoaarse  that  it 
lookslik^sflil-elothjhispati^dboots, 
«&d  his  worn  anxious  face.  €rod  bless 
liim,  and  help  him,  say  we !  Speak 
kindly  to  him,  dandified  young  stu- 
dent ;  deal  gently  with  nim,  gray© 
professor;  his  heart  is  yery  likely  so 
full  already  that  it  will  ^most  break 
with  one  drop  more.  He  is  the  hope 
and  pride,  and  the  anzions  care, 
too,  of  some  poor  family  far  away, 
whose  members  are  grinding  them- 
telyes  down  to  life's  last  necessaries 
to  give  him  advantages  which  (sad 
^at  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must 
be)  will,  when  obtained,  araw  a  line 


of  separation  between  him  and  the]ih> 
selves.  Tbey  will  make  him,  per- 
haps, the  scholar  and  the  gentlemaay 
but  all  this  will  only  serve  to  intrd» 
duoe  him  into  a  world  of  which  they 
know  nothing.  They  maybe  proud 
of  him  still,  when  he  gets  a  kirk  at 
last ;  but  he  will  perhaps  marry  a 
lady,  and  then  they  will  nardly  ever 
see  him,  and  it  will  be  with  a 
vague,  blank  feeliog  of  disappoint* 
mentwhen  they  do.  And  the  old 
parents — ^it  may  be,  left  alone  in  the 
last  days  of  life,  with  the  single  re^ 
turn  for  years  of  struggle,  that  th^ 
can  say  that  the  son  whom  th^ 
hardly  ever  see,  is  a  parish  minister 
a  hundred  miles  off— may  think  that, 
after  all,  it  might  have  been  better 
had  he  saved  his  home-bred  virtues 
in  his  parents'  lowly  lot,  and  by  his 
daily  presence  smoothed  his  parents' 
passage  to  their  lowly  grave. 

It  IS  sad  to  thdnk  that  not  unfrek 
quently  all  this  effort  and  self-deniai 
on  the  part  of  the  family  at  home^ 
and  the  student  at  coUege,  are  found 
m  the  ease  of  poor  fellows  who  are 
so  completely  deficient  in  abilitr, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  get  on  in  life.  The  Divinity 
Hall  of  each  Universi^  is  never 
without  a  sprinkling  of  lads  who 
would  have  made  excellent  plough^ 
men,  or  schoolmasters,  ormechanic9, 
but  whose  whole  future  life  must  be 
blasted  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
nothing  would  serve  themselves  or 
their  relations  but  that  they  must 
try  to  get  into  the  church.  We 
have  known  of  poor  deformed  crea- 
tures who  toiled  and  starved  on  jeior 
after  year,  hoping,  with  a  despairing 
earnestness  that  in  some  cases  set- 
tled down  into  monomania,  that  they 
might  yet  pass  the  Presbytery,  and 
be  x>re8fnted  to  a  living.  It  is  a 
very  painful  duty  which  the  Pha»> 
bytenes  have  sometames  to  perform, 
in  rejecting  applicants  for  orders 
who  are  manifestly  unfit,  yet  whose 
rejection  crushes  the  cherisned  hopes 
and  foils  the  utmost  endeavours  of 
a  poor  family  for  many  years.  We 
beheve  that  such  a  case  has  been  aa 
that  such  a  person  has  come  up 
for  examination  five  or  six  sueces* 
sive  times  at  intervals  of  a  year  or 
two,   before  abandoning  the  hope 


*  ffitlory  of  Matthev  W€eUL,  pp.  148-9^ 
t  Mtaffyom  Wald,  pp^  105-$. 
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of  pasnoff.  We  hare  heard  of  a 
case  in  which  a  grown-up  man,  on 
beih^  told  by  the  Moderator  or 
President  of  the  Presbytery  that  he 
'  was  recommended  still  further  to 
prosecute  his  studies,'  the  mild  for- 
mula by  which  rejection  is  convejed, 
dropped  senseless  on  the  floor  of  the 
oouit,  and  lay  for  long  as  dead. 
We  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  per* 
son,  in  like  manner  rejected,  had  to 
be  conveyed  to.  a  place  of  restraint, 
a  wild  raving  maniac.  The  dogged 
energy  and  determination  of  the 
Scottish  character  can  bear  a  man 
through  almost  anything  so  long  as 
hope  remains,  but  when  the  last 
hope  breaks  down,  we  believe  that 
theflrm  Scottish  heart  may  be  roused 
to  a  frenzy  of  despair  as  keen  as  ever 
stirred  in  the  hot  blood  of  the  tropics. 
Those  students  who  are  poor  and 
who  possess  fair  scholarship,  very 
generally  maintain  themselves  by 
private  teaching.  They  instruct 
lads  in  the  junior  classes,  hastening 
from  house  to  house  in  the  evenings, 
and  usually  remaining  one  hour  with 
each  pupil.  The  fee  for  such  atten- 
dance is  a  g[uinea  a  month.  We 
find  it  mentioned  in  the  Life  ^ 
James  Mallcy,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Glasgow  students  in 
recent  years,  that  during  the  period 
in  which  he  made  his  reputation, 
'  his  principal  source  of  maintenance 
was  the  product  of  his  own  exertion 
as  a  private  tutor.  A  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time---always 
four,  and  sometimes  five,  hours  a 
da^ — was  taken  up  in  this  way. 
Tms  very  materially  enhances  his 
merit  in  maintaining  so  high  a  posi- 
tion in  all  the  classes.'*  Campbell 
{Pleaeuree  of  Hope),  writing  of  a 
period  when  he  was  just  eighteen 
years  old,  records  that  'after  my 
return  from  Mull,  I  supported  my- 
self during  the  winter  by  private 
tuition. 't  Wehaveknown  of  students 
who  made  a  respectable  figure  in 
their  classes,  who  were  engaged  in 
teaching  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours 
a  da^.  There  are  a  great  many 
exhibitions,  or  Bursaries,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  intended  to 
aid  deserving  students.  These  vary 
in  amount  from  three  or  four  pounds 

*  Memoir  of  James  HaUey,  B.A.,  Simdeni  of  Tkeol4>gy,  p.  17.      Edinbiirgfa. 
1841. 

t  Life,  prefixed  to  Poems.     Edition  of  1S51 :  p.  38. 

i  ToMtA  tmd  Mamkood  0/  Cyril  Tkcmiott,    VoL  i.  p.  60. 


a  year  up  to  forty.  But,  unhappily, 
hardly  any  of  them  are  open  to  compe- 
tition, and  they  are  almost  systema- 
tically given  to  those  students  who 
least  need  them  and  least  deserve 
them. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  way 
in  which  Glasgow  students  generally 
do  live,  and  uie  way  in  which  they 
may  live,  we  must  admit  that  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  old 
Glasgow  merchant  in  Cyril  Tkomiam 
boasted  of  the  accessibility  of  a 
Scotch  University  education :  — 

So  ye've  come  down  here  to  be  a  col- 
leaginer.  It's  a  lang  gait  to  gang  for 
lemming.  But  after  a ,  1  am  no  sure  that 
vou  oomd  ha'e  done  better.  Our  colleges 
here  are  no  bund  down  like  yours  in  the 
south,  by  a  wheen  auld  and  fixcionless 
rules,  and  we  dinna  say  to  ilka  student, 
either  bring  three  hundred  pounds  in 
your  pouch,  or  gang  about  your  busineas. 
We  dinna  lock  the  door  o'  learning,  as 
they  do  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
shut  out  a'  that  canna  bring  a  gouden 
key  in  their  hand,  but  keep  it  on  the 
sneck,  that  onybody  that  likes  may 
open  ii.t 

At  the  end  of  the  four  years '  course 
in  Arts,  students  for  the  church 
begin  their  theological  studies, 
which  extend  over  four  years  more. 
On  '  entering  the  Divinity  Hall,'  as 
it  is  termed,  the  student  lays  aside 
the  red  gown,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  college  course  wears  no  dis- 
tinguishing dress.  During  each  of 
these  four  sessions  he  attends  the 
lectures  of  theProfessorof  Theology, 
and  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  of 
Hebrew  and  Church  History  for  two 
sessions  each.  The  Professor  of 
Theology  is  necessarily  a  clergyman, 
and  is,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  Laymen 
are  eligible  for  the  Chairs  of  Hebrew 
and  Church  History ;  but  in  prac- 
tice they  are  always  filled  by  clergy, 
men.  Dr.  Hill  is  the  dignified  and 
amiable  Professor  of  Theology ;  Mr. 
Weir,  a  young  clergyman  of  high 
talent,  has  lately  succeeded  to  the 
Chair  of  Hebrew ;  and  that  of  Church 
History  is  filled  by  Dr.  Jackson,  an 
able  and  much  esteemed  man,  whose 
besetting  sin  is  a  tendency  to  become 
most  abstrusely  metaphysical  in  his 
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leoiores.  The  Hebrew  class  is 
taught  Tery  mach  as  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classes  are;  the  Theology 
and  Church  History,  like  the  Philo- 
sophy classes.  The  number  of  stu* 
dents  attending  the  Divinity  Hall  is, 
we  believe,  above  a  hundred.  The 
vacancies  in  the  Church  caused  by 
death  average  about  thirty-five  an- 
nually, and  Glasgow  College  alone 
oould  supply  nearly  that  number  of 
candidates  for  orders.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  turns  out  yearly 
almost  as  many;  the  Universities  of 
St.  Andrew's  and  Aberdeen  as  many 
more.  Our  readers  may  suppose  that 
there  is  a  pretty  sharp  competition 
for  every  living  that  becomes  vacant, 
while  the  supply  is  thus  nearly 
threefold  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

After  the  student  for  the  Church 
has  completed  his  college  course,  he 
applies  ror  orders  to  the  Presbytery 
within  whose  bounds  he  resides. 
He  is  'taken  on  trials'  by  that 
Church-court.  He  is  examined  in 
all  the  branches  he  has  studied  at 
college,  and  is  required  to  compose 
and  read  to  the  Presbytery  five 
or  six  discourses.  These  'trials' 
occupy  perhaps  six  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  is  licensed  to 
preach.  He  is  not  permitted  to 
administer  the  sacraments  until  he 
has  been  ordained ;  and  in  practice 
no  one  is  ever  ordained  till  he  has  been 
appointed  to  a  church  as  minister. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nearly  nine 
years  pass  from  the  time  a  student 
enters  college,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  he  is  licensed  to  preach .  If 
licensed  at  the  age  of  twenty 4wo, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
having  left  off  his  classical  studies 
six  or  seven  years  before,  it  may 
be  left  to  our  readers  to  imagine 
how  much  claim  he  can  have  to  be 
regarded  as  a  ickolar,  in  the  English 
sense.  We  think  that  reform  in 
the  Scotch  University  system  is  im- 
peratively needed,  and  in  no  respect 
more  imperatively  than  in  the  abore- 
viation  of  the  enormous  course  for 
the  Church.  To  finish  that  course 
in  anything  like  reasonable  time,  the 
student  must  enter  college  at  an 
absurdly  early  age. 

The  competition  for  academic 
honours  is  as  keen  at  Glasgow  as  it 
can  be  anywhere.  The  prices  for 
general  eminence  in  each  class  are 
voted  by  the  students  in  it,  at  the 


end  of  the  session.  The  prizes  are 
almost  always  given  witn  perfeet 
fairness ;  so  the  system  is  better  in 
practice  than  it  looks  in  theory. 
When  ten  or  twelve  prizes  are  given 
in  a  class,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  degrees  of  merit  are  less  strongly 
marked  among  the  lowest  on  uie 
list  of  prizemen,  and  private  feeling 
may  wei^h  in  the  adjudication  of 
the  inferior  prizes,  but  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  on  record  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  prize  going 
otherwise  than  as  the  professor 
would  have  awarded  it.  The  first 
prize  in  each  class  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  special  ambition ;  it  has 
often  been  contested  with  an  eager- 
ness prejudicial  to  health  and  even 
life.  We  have  known  of  Glasgow 
students  who  for  five  months  of  the 
session,  have  allowed  themselves  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep  nightly,  the  entire  waking 
day  being  aevoted  to  study.  In 
such  cases  the  feverish  anxie^  of 
the  competition  has  sometimes  kept 
up  the  stndent  in  working  trim  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  while  at  its 
dose,  the  stimulus  removed,  he  has 
utterly  broken  down.  The  higher 
Latin  and  Grreek  prizes  are  keenly 
contested,  as  success  in  obtaining 
any  of  them  marks  out  a  student 
for  appointment  to  one  of  the  Sitell 
Exhtbitiont.  Under  the  Snell  en- 
dowment, the  University  of  Glasgow 
sends  ten  students  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  giving  to  four  of  them  a 
stipend  of  £135  a  year  each,  and  to 
the  remaining  six  iSiao  a  year  each. 
These  exhibitions  are  tenable  for  ten 
years.  And  for  the  credit  of  the 
University,  the  professors  generally 
send  to  Oxford  the  best  classical 
students  who  are  willing  to  go. 
Classical  learning,  however,  is  under- 
valued in  Scotland,  and  the  principal 
honours  of  the  University  go  for  pro- 
ficiencjr  in  Mental  Philosophy,  in 
its  various  departments.  For  stu- 
dents who  purpose  completing  their 
course  in  Scotland,  the  testing 
classes  are  those  of  Logic  and  Monu 
Philosophy — Moral  Philosophy  im- 
plying at  Glasgow  a  complete  course 
of'^  Metaphysics.  Whoever  obtains 
the  first  prize  in  that  class,  is  pretty 
safe  to  carry  the  honours  of  the 
Divinity  classes.  The  work  of  these 
classes  demands  the  same  kind  of 
ability ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
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im^ortatioDBfrom  otberunreftrities, 
which  are  rarely  of  frBt-class  stti- 
dentB,  the  competition  in  these 
classes  will  be  with  the  same  men. 

Amon^  the  most  coveted  distinc- 
tions of  theUniversi^^are  the  prizes 
Ibr  the  '  Universitj  Kssays.'  These 
prizes  are  eight  or  nine  in  nnmber 
Annually,  and  the  competition  for 
them  is  extensive.  Two  gold  medals, 

gVen.on  alternate  years,  are  open 
the  competition  of  all  students 
attending  any  class  in  the  Uniyer* 
•ity;  one  of  these  is  given  for  an 
Msay  in  history,  the  other  for  an 
assay  in  political  economy.  Then 
&ere  are  one  or  two  nrizes  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  students  of 
theology;  two  or  three  to  all  stu- 
dents or  philosophy ;  one  to  all  stu- 
dents of  medicine.  The  following, 
from  the  published  prize-list,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  kiiKl  of  subjects 
prescribed. 

In  1843,  the  Gtotmore  gold  medal 
was  given  for  the  best  essay  on  'Tha 
Expediency  of  Inexpediency  of 
Capital  Punishments.'  In  1844,  for 
the  best  essay  on  'Secondary 
Punishments.'  In  18^,  for  the 
best  essay  on  '  Under  wnat  Circum- 
atances,  and  in  what  Mode,  should 
a  Constitutional  State  encourage 
Emigration?'  In  1843,  the  Ewing 
gold  medal  was  given  for  the  best 
account  of  'The  Circumstances 
which  led  to  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648,  with  the  Results  of 
that  Treaty.'  In  1845,  ^^'^  subject 
was, '  An  Account  of  the  First  !rar- 
tition  of  Poland  in  ^tVf'  Ii^  1847, 
'  An  Account  of  the  Kstablishmeut 
and  Progress  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Government  of  Warren  Hastings.' 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  written 
on  in  dififerent  years  by  students  of 
Philosophy,  we  find  'iin  Analysis  of 
the  Faculty  of  Judging;'  'Poetic 
Diction,  its  Use  and  Abuse  by  the 
Orators ;' '  The  Nature  and  Influence 
of  Motives  in  Moral  Action ;'  *  The 
Historical  Episode  and  its  Condi- 
tions, Critically  Considered,  Illus- 
trated by  Examples;'  'A  Classifica- 
tion and  Analysis  of  the  Passions.' 
Among  the  subjects  for  students  of 
Theology,  we  have,  '  The  Analog 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Dis- 
pensations;* 'The  Extent  of  the 
Atonement  of  Christ;'  'Baptiaraal 
Segahenilkm;' '  Apoatolical  anaaet 


Bion;'  'Auricular  Confession.'  And 
in  Physics,  'The  Principles  and 
Practicability  of  Atmospheric  Ilail- 
ways;'  *  The  Form  and  Construction 
of  Arches;'  '  The  Methods  of  Sup* 
plying  Large  Towns  with  Water.' 

These  essays  are  very  laboriously 
written.  They  are  often  complete 
works  on  the  sulnects  proposed,  ex- 
tending to  some  hundreds  of  pages, 
and  the  result  of  original  research 
and  protracted  thought.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  prize  essays 
written  by  one  very  successful  stu- 
dent in  one  year  extended  to  nearly 
two  thousand  pages.  There  are 
generally  two  or  tnree  of  the  Uni- 
versity essay  prizes  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  each  student  each  year ; 
and  besides  the  prizes  for  general 
eminence  voted  by  the  students, 
there  is  usually,  in  each  claims,  a 
prize  for  an  essay,  which  is  adjudi- 
cated by  the  professor.  A  student 
of  extraordinary  energy  may  thus 
compete  for  five  or  six  essay  prizea 
in  one  session.  Sometimes  a  man 
who  has  carried  all  the  honours 
which  belong  to  his  own  depart* 
ment,  makes  an  excursion  into  an- 
other field,  to  find  a  fresh  subject 
and  new  competitors.  An  amusing 
instance  of  tnis  is  recorded  in  the 
Life  cfllalley : — 

In  the  summer  of  1834  he  enrolled  as 
a  stadent  in  the  botanical  class.  This 
was  done  cbiefly  with  a  view  to  benefit 
his  health.  The  garden  in  >yhich  the 
lecture-room  was  situated  lay  at  a  d]» 
tanoe  of  about  two  miles  from  his  plaea 
of  residence,  and  the  hour  of  lecture  waa 
from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning. 
This  secnired  for  three  months  a  systeoa 
of  early  and  regular  exercise.  It  hap- 
pened that  during  that  session  a  gentla- 
man,  whose  name  was  not  given,  em* 
powered  Ur.  (now  Sir  Williani)  Hooker 
to  offer  a  gold  medal  for  the  bent  fsssay 
on  'Thelfatural  History  and  Uses  of 
the  Potato/  Halley  had  not  p&id  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  botany,  and 
the  prescribed  subject  of  the  essay  did 
notat  all  Ke  in  his  way,  yet  he  determined 
to  write  by  way  of  amusement,  and,  as 
he  said,  '  to  beat  the  medioals.'  Tha 
resolt  was  a  tnatiseof  1 71  cloeely- wrilt«a 
quarto  pages.  It  was  pronounoed  iha 
best ;  and  the  interloper  carried  off  tha 
medal,  fairly  wen  from  the  medical  eta* 
dents  on  their  own  proper  6eld.  Whether 
this  aefaieTement  had  found  its  way  into 
the  Parmer*9  Magazine,  we  cannot  teO, 
but  it  had  nearly  procnrsd  for  him  a  ra- 
patatien  of  whkJi  hB  waaaol  ' 
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Om  daj  »  airsBger  vm  lulierid  wto  hu 
soQin,  ADuouDciDg  bimaelf  m  an  Irish 
agriculturist^  who  had  devoted  cunaider- 
abU  atteotion  to  the  &Uure  of  the  po- 
tato crop.  Having  heud  that  Mr. 
fialley  had  bemi  atttdyinff  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  had  waited  upon  him  to  hear  the 
ratult  of  his  researahea.  Mr.  DaUey  re- 
ceived bis  visitor  with  due  poiiteneaa  and 
gravity ;  laid  aside  hia  foUo%  aod  enteied, 
with  all  becoming  ffoleawity,  into  the 
comparative  menta  of  kte  and  early 
planting — of  whole  aeta  and  aingle  eyea, 
iM)d  after  a  long  eonaultation  (Usmissed 
his  visitor,  highly  delighted  with  the  in- 
terview.* 

The  gal^'eot«  of  tha  Uniyenity 
priae  essays  are  ^imounced  on  the 
first  of  May  in  each  year ;  the  es- 
says  are  taken  in  to  the  Prineipal's 
house  in  December  following.  Each 
eaeay  bears  two  mottoes,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  sealed  letter  bearing 
the  same  mottoes,  and  containing 
the  name  of  the  author,  with  a  de- 
claration that  the  essay  is  of  his  un- 
aided composition,  llie  successful 
essay  is  announced  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  the  Common  Hall 
on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  letter 
containing  the  author's  name  is 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled Comitia,  The  other  letters 
are  destn^ed  unopened.  The  prize 
essay  is  placed  in  tlie  library,  wnere, 
however,  it  is  accessible  onl^^  to  the 
professors.  A  proof  how  fairly  the 
students  vote  the  highest  prizes,  is 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  these 
prizes  for  essays,  adjudicated  by  the 
professors  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
authorship,  are  given  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  to  students  who 
hare  'taken'  (such  is  the  college 
phrase)  the  fint  prize  in  their  re- 
spective classes  by  the  studente' 
votes.  We  have  examined  the  prize- 
list  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
find  that  the  honours  awarded  by 
students  and  professors  almost  in- 
Tariably  fall  to  the  same  men. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  on  May- 
day is  a  gay  scene.  Students  and 
professors  uike  are  in  high  spirits 
in  the  anticipation  of  their  holiday 
time.  Tickets  of  admission  to  the 
ceremony  are  in  great  request.  Our 
readers  may  perlmps  remember  that 
the  first  poetical  composition  of  the 
author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 


was  A  JDe§ttrifiH(m  nfikt 
ium  qfPrig^  «i  the  Common  Hall 
of  ike  UnweneUff  of  QUugote,  on  ike 
ut  of  Mom,  1793.  All  old  Glasgow 
students  hare  many  pleasant  asao» 
oiatioDS  with  this  day  of  the  year. 

The  first  of  Ma^^  is  the  day  fixed  by 
immemorial  uaage  in  the  Univeraity  tie 
the  diatribution  of  the  priaea,  a  day 
looked  forward  to  with  '  hopes,  and  fean 
that  kindle  hnpe,'  by  many  youthful  and 
ardent  spirits.  The  Great  Hall  of  tha 
coU^e  on  that  day  certainly  presents  a 
very  pleasing  and  animated  spectacle. 
Hie  academical  distinctions  are  bestowed 
with  much  of  ceremonial  pomp,  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spec^ 
tators,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
mark  the  flush  of  bashful  triumph  on  the 
cheek  of  the  victory  the  aparkling  of  his 
downoaat  eye  aa  the  hall  is  rent  with  loud 
applause,  when  he  advances  to  reoeiva 
the  badge  of  honour  assigned  him  Inr 
the  voice  of  his  fellow-students.  It  is 
altogether  a  eight  to  atir  the  spirit  in  the 
vouthful  bosom,  and  stimulate  into 
healthy  action  faculties  which,  but  for 
such  excitement,  might  have  continned 
in  unbroken  slumber,  f 

The  Common  Hall  is  a  plain 
square  apartment,  with  a  galleiy  at 
each  end.  It  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing  about  1400  persons.  Along  one 
side  runs  a  raised  bench,  occupied 
bj  the  professors.  The  Principal  pre* 
sides  at  the  distribution,  unless  when 
the  Lord  Bector  is  present.  Lonj{ 
before  the  appointed  hour,  which  is 
always  ten  ▲.]{.,  the  body  of  the 
hall  IS  thronged  with  students,  and 
the  galleries  with  ladies.  The  stu« 
denU  beguile  the  time  by  throwing 
volleys  of  peas  at  one  another; 
after  a  distribution,  several  busheli 
are  gathered  up  from  the  floor. 
There  is  a  prescriptire  toleration 
for  peas,  but  no  other  missile  ia 
permitted ;  and  a  strong-minded  man 


who  introduced  eggs,  narrowly 
oaped  expulsion.  Tne  bald  heads  of 
some  of  the  servants  present  tempt- 
ing marks,  and  are  furiously  assailed. 
At  length  the  professors  (all  of 
whom  wear  ffowns)  enter  in  proces- 
sion, preceded  by  the  hedellue, 
bearing  a  huge  mace  of  silver.  A 
prayer  in  Latin  is  offered  by  the 
Principid,  who  is  much  applauded 
on  finishing  it.  Then  the  University 
prize   essays   are    announced;  the 
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letters  containing  the  antiion'  names 
are  opened,  ana  the  prises  arc  de* 
liTcrea  to  the  soecessral  students  by 
the  Lord  Bector  or  Principal.  The 
diyinity  prizes  are  giren  next ;  then 
the  medical,  then  the  philosophy 
and  classical.  The  nroceedinss  are 
over  about  one  o'clock;  and  ere 
the  sun  has  set,  the  last  red  gown, 
BOW  sadly  faded  from  its  November 
brightness,  has  disappeared  from  the 
streets  of  Glasgow.  The  students 
are  scattered  over  the  country; 
tutors  in  gentlemen's  families,  teach- 
ing parish  schools,  acting  as  mis- 
sionaries or  catechtsts  under  the 
dergy  of  large  towns,  watching 
sheep,  busy  at  farm-work,  and  some 
of  the  more  distinguished,  by  the 
time  a  week  has  passed,  busy  col- 
lecting materials  for  next  year's 
University  essays. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  stu- 
dents in  the  Philosophy  classes  are 
English  dissenters,  who  have  come 
to  get  their  degree  where  it  may  be 
had  cheaply,  and  without  any  re- 
li|pous  test.  These  are  generally 
picked  men  from  the  various  dis- 
senting academies,  and  they  are 
much  older  than  most  Scotch  stu- 
dents. The  most  eminent  English 
student  for  a  number  of  years  past 
is  Mr.  Morell,  author  of  the  History 
qf  Philosophy.  He  carried  the  first 
prise  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago. 

The  names  of  the  students  stand 
in  the  class  catalogue  in  Latin  ;  and 
the  professor,  in  addressing  astudent, 
uses  his  latinised  christian  name 
in  the  vocative.  There  is  no  such 
thing  known  in  Scotland  as  that  en- 
tire sinking  of  the  christian  name 
which  is  usual  in  the  public  schools 
of  England.  At  one  period  the 
professors  at  Olasgow  always  ad- 
dressed their  students  in  the  Latin 
language.  The  impression  produced 
on  a  stranger  was  decidedly  that  of 
the  ridiculous.  Mr.  Lockhart  tells 
us  that  when  he  went  to  the  class- 
room of  Mr.  Young,  the  very  emi- 
nent Greek  professor  at  Glasgow, 
forty  years  since,  the  first  thing 
done  was  calling  over  the  roll  of  the 
dass,  which  was  done  by  one  of  the 
students : — 


\ 


The  piofenor  wm  quite  silent  daring 
this  spMSy  nnlnst  where  eome  tall,  awk- 
ward Iriihman,  or  young  iDdigeaou 
Uimderer,  h^^Mned  to  make  bis  emttis 


in  a  manner  more  noisy  than  suited  the 
plaoe,  on  which  oocaaion  a  sharp  eoiting 
voice  from  the  ohair  wae  sure  to  thrill  in  * 
their  ears  some  brief  but  decisive  query, 
or  command,  or  rebuke : — '  Qmd  ogas 
iUf  in  iito  anffulo,  ptdibui  ttrqpitant  et 
garriena  /'  '  Cave  iu  tibi,  Dugalde . 
M'Quikirier,  tt  twu  ret  agael*  '  Hoteiur, 
Phelimiiu  O Shaughneeay^  eero  ingre- 
dient, Mi  tolvat  duat  ones  aUrlinentet  t 
'  lUrwnnt  admMumd/nt  et,  NieotoH 
Jaroie  f  *  (^uid  hoe  rei,  Franeieee 
Warper  f  ko.  fto.  &c. 

The  custom  of  the  professor  ad- 
dressing the  class  in  I^tin  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
last  vestiges  oi  it  linger  in  the  Phi- 
losophy class-rooms,  in  such  beauti-' 
fully  classical  sentences  as  '  Silen- 
tium,  gentlemen,  silentium !'  'Nigel- 
lius  M'Lamroch  is  breaking  silen- 
tium I'  The  fact  is,  the  custom  was 
found  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  one 
at  once  to  professors  and  students. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most 
of  the  latter  understood  English 
very  much  better  than  Latin,  and 
few  of  the  professors  had  such  a' 
command  of  Latin  as  to  be  able  to 
express  themselves  in  it  correctly 
when  they  got  angry.  It  is  a  tra- 
dition in  Glasgow  College  that  a 
professor,  who  died  some  years 
since,  once  commanded  a  noisy  stu- 
dent to  be  still.  The  lad  replied 
that  he  had  been  perfectly  so.  The 
professor's  indignation  at  this  mis- 
statement was  too  much  for  his 
Latinity.  He  burst  out,  'Nonne 
video  tejumvantem  over  the  table  /' 

In  the  divinity  classes  the  students 
are  no  longer  arranjsed  or  ad- 
dressed by  their  Christian  names. 
The  professor  addresses  each  as  Mr. 
Such-a-one.  There  is  altogether 
a  more  gentlemanly  tone  m  the 
conduct  of  the  several  classes. 
Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  digni- 
fied and  kindly  manner  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity:  an  old  gentleman, 
whose  class  no  student  can  leave  but 
with  a  feeling  of  afiection  as  well  as 
respect  for  his  professor.  With  a 
dignity  of  deportment  which  would 
well  beseem  a  bishop,  he  blends  a 
paternal  interest  in  each  of  the 
young  men  under  his  care.  Every 
inch  the  clergyman  and  the  gentle- 
man, long  may  Dr.  Hill  occupy  the 
Theological  Chair  of  Glasgow. 

The  Principal  of  the  College  is  the 
primary  Professor  of  Divinity,  but 
Lis  dni^  is  accomplished  by  giving 
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a  single  lecture  in  the  year— the  in- 
troductory lecture  at  the  opening  of 
the  Divinity  Hall.  He  is  also 
minister  of  the  High  Church  of 
Glasgow — the  noble  cathedral  of 
St.  Mungo.  He  is  a  venerable  man, 
who  has  been  in  the  Church  for 
nearly  sixty-five  years,  but  who  still 
retains  much  vigour  of  body  and 
mind.  No  inhabitant  of  Glasgow 
has  greater  influence  in  the  city  than 
Principal  Macfarlan. 

The  University  library  is  a  very 
good  one.  We  believe  that  in  Scot- 
land it  ranks  second  only  to  the  Ad- 
vocates' library  in  Edinburgh.  It 
was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  understand  that  the  Senate 
can  afford  to  expend  on  the  purchase 
of  new  books  about  £1000  a  year. 
Of  this  sum  the  Treasury  pays  £700 
annually  as  compensation  for  the. 
loss  of  the  Stationers'  Hall  privi- 
lege. Each  student  has  likewise  to 
Say  seven  shillings  annually  to  the 
brary,  and  in  return  has  the  privi- 
lege of  having  two  volumes  at  a 
time  during  the  session  at  his  own 
home,  and  of  consulting  as  many  as 
he  pleases  in  the  reading-room. 
'No  novels,  romances,  tales,  nor 
^ays'  are  l^it  to  the  students. 
These,  ]iowever,  pour  into  the 
library  iu  great  profusion  for  the 
use  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  professors. 

At  one  time,  degrees  in  Arts  were 
granted  after  a  merely  formal  exa- 
mination.   The  examination  is  now 
a  real  one,  so  far  as  it  extends.    It 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  its  extent.    For  the  ordinary 
degree   of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the 
subjects  of  examination  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 
In  Latin :    Idvy,  Three  Books ; 
Virgil,  iEneid,  Three  Books; 
Horace,  Odes,  Three  Books. 
In  Greek:  The  Four  Gospels; 

Homer,  Three  Books. 
In     Logic:     The     Intellectual 
Powers;  the  Ancient  or  Aris* 
totelian  Logic ;  the  Modem  or 
Inductive  Cogic. 
In  Moral  Philosophy:   The  In* 
tellectual,  Active,  and   Moral 
Powers;    the  Will;  Practical 
Ethics ;  Natural  Theology. 
To  obtain  the  degree  of  M. A.,  the 
student  must  further  be  examined 
In  Natural  Philosoi>hy :  The  sub- 
jects lectured  on  in  the  class. 


In  Mathematics :  Euclid,  first  Sir 
Books;    Plane  Trigonometry; 
Simple  and  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions. 
For  the  degree   of  B.A.,  with> 
honours,    the   examination   is    as 
follows : 
In  Latin :  Virgil,  iEneid,  twelve 
books;  Livy,  a  decade;  Plautus 
or  Terence,  Two  Plays;  Per- 
sius.  Three  Satires. 
In  Greek :  Thucydide8,the  whole ; 
Sophocles,  the  whole  (or  JBs- 
chylus,  the  whole;  or  Aristo- 
phanes,    Seven    Plays;      or 
Euripides,  Seven  Plays) ;  Aris- 
totle, the  Poetics. 
In   Logic :    The   subjects  men- 
tioned for  the  ordinary  degree ; 
and  in  addition,  the  Philosoprhy 
of  Grammar,  Taste,  and  Criti- 
cism ;  and  the  Art  of  Bhetorie. 
In    Moral   Philosophy:    In   ad- 
dition to  the  subjects  for  tJie 
ordinary    degree,    the     Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Political 
X)octrines  of  the  more  distin- 
guished philosophers  in  ancient 
and  modem  times. 
And  for  the  Master's  degree : 
In   Natural    Philosophy:     The 
M6canique  of  Poisson;  Earn- 
.shaw's  Mechanics. 
In  Mathematics:  Spherical  Tri- 
gonometnr;  Analytic  Geome- 
try; Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus;    Calculus  of  Differ- 
ences and  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions. 
The  examinations  for  degrees  are 
held  on  the  Thursdays  in  March 
and  April.     With  very  little  excep- 
tion, tney  are  condacted  vivA  voce. 
The    statute   requires    that   they 
should  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
at  least  two  professors,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  candidate  for  a  degree  is 
examined  in  each  branch  by  the 
professor  under  whom  he  has  studied 
it,  the  other  professor  present  not 
interfering  in  the  examination,  nor 
even   attending   to  it.     A  strong 
effort  has  been  made  of  late  years 
to  raise  the  standard  of  attainment 
required  in  graduates;  and  some- 
times as  many  as  one -third  of  the 
students  who  go  up  for  examination 
are  plucked.    In  tne  good  old  times 
no  one  was  ever  rejected ;  to  ask  for 
a  degree,  and  to  get  it,  were  con- 
vertible terms.    We  have  alrMdy 
stated  that  very  many  students  take 
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no  degree ;  no  adTaatage  is  derived 
in  after*li&  from  haying  taken  one. 
It  is  not  required  of  men  entering 
the  Church,  that  they  should  have 
one.  And  in  the  ease  of  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  young  men,  whose  desire 
is  to  get  through  their  '  currieuit$m' 
with  as  little  double  as  possible,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  ezpested  that  some 
toil  ana  some  anxiety  will  be  en- 
dured, with  no  indooeraent  of  ooup- 
terrailing  advantage.  Still  (eoant- 
ing  both  Bachelors  and  Masters), 
s^mie  sixty  or  seventy  men  take 
their  degree  in  each  yew$  and 
among  the  graduates,  we  may  say, 
are  sH  stu^nts  of  any  emmence 
who  have  advanced  so  mr  in  their 
oonrse  as  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  go  up.  The  degree  in  honours  is 
very  seldom  sought,  even  by  the 
xnoet  distinguished,  except  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  occasional  prise. 
In  order  to  go  up  for  such  a  degree 
with  the  least  hope  of  success,  a  man 
must  spend  on  nis  )>reparati<ms  an 
amount  of  labour  which  would  yield 
a  better  return  if  given  to  class- 
work  or  the  oompositiim  of  prize 
essays.  College  distinction  in  Scot- 
land,  though  so  eagerly  sought,  does 
not  aid  a  mau  in  alter  life  as  it  does 
in  England.  Even  in  the  church  it 
goes  ror  very  little.  It  may  lead  to 
a  good  deal  being  expected  of  a 
young  preacher  at  his  first  outset : 
out  it  is  his  popularity  with  ordinary 
congregations  that  determines  his 
success,  unless  where  patronage  is 
administered  with  a  higher  hand 
than  it  has  been  of  late  years  in 
Scotland;  and  very  great  dunces 
indeed  are  often  endowed  by  nature 
with  very  loud  voices,  and  are  quite 
competent  to  practise  a  howlinff  and 
sudorific  oratory,  which  goes  down 
amazingly  with  the  least  intelligent 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 

A  marked  feature  of  Glasgow 
college  life  is  what  is  termed  the 
Blaekstone Examination,  The  name 
is  derived  from  an  antique  chair  of 
oak,  with  a  seat  of  black  marble, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  student 
under  examination.  This  examina- 
tion is  compulsory.  Before  entering 
the  Logic  class,  the  students  are 
examined  on  the  Blackstone  in 
Greek.  'Before  entering  the  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  Logic;  and  before 
entering^the  Natural  Philosopher,  in 
Miunl  Philosophy.    This  examina- 


tion is  a  mere  form :  no  one  is  ever 
turned  at  it.  It  is  amusing  to  wit* 
ness  the  odd  mixture  of  Latin  and 
En^ish  in  which,  on  this  occasion, 
communication  is  held  between  the 
student  and  the  professor.  The 
latter  is  seated  in  a  large  chair  at 
one  side  of  a  table ;  on  the  other 
side  stands  the  formidable  Bla<^« 
stone.  A  great  crowd  of  students 
fills  the  examination-room.  '  Carole 
Dickie,' says  the  profess(Mr.  Carolus» 
pale  and  trembling,  walks  up  to  the. 
toble.  'Well,  Carole,'  ssys  the 
professor,  'what  do  yoa  profess P ' 
Answer  s  '  Doctissime  .rrofessor^ 
Evangelium  secundum  Joannem 
profiteer.'  Carolus  then  takes  his 
seat  on  the  Blackst<me,  and  con* 
strues  a  verse  or  two. 

A  prise  is  given  yearly  to  the 
student  who  passes  the  best  exami* 
nation  on  the  Blackstone,  in  Latin  { 
also  for  the  best  in  Greek.  This 
prise  is  a  matter  of  very  keen  com* 
petition,  as  success  in  obtaining  it» 
coming  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  almost  ensures  a  student  of 
the  first  prize  in  the  class.  A  very 
great  number  of  books  is  often 
*  professed'  by  competitors  for  these 
prizes.  There  are  traditions  in  the 
College  of  students  who  arrived  at 
the  examination-room  with  a  wheel- 
barrow, eontaining  the  works  on 
which  they  were  willing  to  be  ex* 
amined.  The  examination  is  vivd 
voce,  and  lasts  for  several  hours.  A 
number  of  years  since,  three  com* 

S^titors  went  in  for  the  Greek 
lackstone  prize :  Tait,  Smith,  and 
Halley.  Halley  made  a  most  bril- 
liant appearance,  and  carried  off  the 
prize.  He  studied  for  the  Church* 
but  died  before  obtaining  licence. 
Of  his  competitors.  Smith  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  Senior 
Wraneler;  Tait  succeeded  Dr. 
Arnold  as  head-master  of  Bugby, 
after  having  obtained  the  highest 
honours  of  Oxford.  We  may  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  ikree  Glasgow 
students  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  second  Wranglers  at  Cam- 
bridge within  the  last  ten  years. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the 
students  of  Glasgow  are  generally 
unexceptionable.  There  may  be  a 
black  sneep  now  and  then,  but  such 
cases  are  very  rare.  Indeed,  no  one 
without  considerable  moral  stamina 
would  ever  think  of  living  the  life  of 
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nine-tentliB  of  the  Glasgow  students. 
And  'their  lot  circumscribes'  the 
errors   and  follies   of  which  they 
oould  by  possibility  be  guilty.  They 
hare  not  the  money  to  indulge  the 
tastes,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  most 
English  UniTersity  men.     Wine- 
parties,  riding-horses,  escapades  to 
jjondon,    coursing    and    nunting, 
even  rowing-matches,  are  beyond 
the  tether  of  a  man  to  whom  every 
penny  is  a  serious  consideration; 
and  who  cannot  but  think  of  his 
poor  sisters  wearing  out  their  eves 
at  needlework,  and  his  old  father 
denying   himself    the   long-prized 
solace  of  a  little  tobacco,  to  keep  the 
brother  and  the  son  at  college.    He 
would  be  a  black-hearted  yimin  who 
could  be  vicious  or  even  extravagant, 
when  either  extravagance  or  vice 
would  be  sure    to  nustrate  their 
hopes  and  break  their  hearts.    The 
grosser  vices  are,  we  believe,  un« 
known.    An  oecBBiontl  ffaudeamus, 
at  which  whiskey-toddy  is  the  chief 
luxury ;  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  made 
with  fear  and  tremblinif ;  a  row  with 
the  police  once  in    eight   or   ten 
years;  constitute  the  utmost  dissi- 
pation  of  the   mass   of  Glasgow 
students.    Mr.  Lockhart's  descrip- 
tion of  the  morale  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's  holds  true  of  Glas- 
gow as  well : 

I  lived  a  life  almoBt  loliUry,  And  in 
general  oertninly  yery  simple  and  inno- 
cent. The  ladi  there  were  mostly  poor, 
and  had  few  means  of  signaliitng  tnem- 
■elves  by  any  folly.  Our  greatest 
diversion  in  the  way  of  sport  was  a  game 
at  golf;  and  we  bad  little  notion  of 
any  debauch  beyond  a  pan  of  toasted 
cheese,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  College 
ale,  now  and  then  on  a  Saturday  night.* 

The  service  of  the  Scotch  Church 
used  to  be  performed  on  Sundays 
during  the  session  in  the  Common 
Hall,  but  hardly  any  one  went  to  it, 
and  a  few  years  since  the  arranffe- 
ment  was  allowed  to  drop.  Ine 
students  are  now  permittea  to  dis- 
pose of  themselves  on  Sunday  as 
they  please. 

We  have  mentioned  that  a  num- 
ber of  professors  have  houses  in  the 
College.  One  court  is  filled  entirely 
with  Uiese  houses,  and  a  few  others 
are  iammed  in,  in  unexpected  comers 
of  tue  class-room  courts.    They  are 


all  qount,  old-fashioned  dwellings, 
with  a  strong  smack  of  acadendo 
repose  about  uem.  The  apartmenta 
are  small,  and  Uie  ceilings  very  low. 
The  very  filthiest  lane  m  Glasgow 
runs  psrallel  to  one  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  yards.  During  the  railway 
mania,  a  company  obtained  an  act 
to  remove  the  C<Mle^e  buOdings  to 
a  pretty  situation  m  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  town,  converting 
the  present  College  and  gardens  into 
a  terminus.  iUthough  the  New 
College  was  to  have  hwa  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  Gk>thio  architecture, 
the  general  feeling  was  against  the 
abandonment  and  desecration  of  the 
old  walls.  But  the  resident  pro- 
fessors and  their  wives  and  daug[h- 
ters,  long  poisoned  by  the  vile 
odours  of  the  '  Havannah  Vennel,' 
were  delighted  at  the  idea  of  a 
transference  to  the  pleasant  slopes 
of  Kelvin  Grove.  The  railway 
company,  however,  went  to  ruin, 
and  the  New  College  scheme  fell  to 
the  ffround. 

Glasgow  has  by  far  the  best  en* 
dowed  University  in  Scotland.  The 
professors  form  a  close  corporation, 
and  keep  their  afiairs  very  much  to 
themselves ;  so  it '  is  onlv  from 
common  report  we  can  speak  of  the 
value  of  tne  several  chairs.  But 
upon  that  authority,  we  believe  thai 
the  Chair  of  Greek  is  worth  above 
£1000  a  year;  those  of  Philosophy 
from  £800  to  £000.  That  of  Theo- 
logy, though  tne  premier  chair  of 
the  University,  does  not  stand  first 
in  point  of  emolument.  It  is  said 
to  be  worth  about  £600  a  year. 
The  sums  mentioned  do  not  include 
the  value  of  the  residences.  Many 
of  the  more  reoendy-founded  chain 
have  exceedingly  small  endowments, 
mnd  their  income  is  derived  mainly 
from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students. 
In  all  the  classes,  the  professors 
retain  the  fees  paid  them :  so  that  a 
professor's  income  may  be  materially 
increased  should  his  rune  attract  a 
greater  number  of  disciples.  When 
Sir  D.  Sandford  was  Greek  pro- 
fessor, he  crowded  his  class-room 
not  merely  with  regular  students, 
but  with  Glasgow  derffymen,  law- 
vers,  and  mer&ants,  who  attended 
nis  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  pre- 
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IceinoB.  Asd  websre  hMrdii  nid 
that  in  tiiose  days  the  revenue  of 
t^  G^reek  dair  WM  aboye  £1500 
&jear. 

▲mong  otkffp  little  advantagee, 
the  profeaaon  are  free  from  payment 
of  the  local  taxes;  they  are  alao 
rapplied  with  coals  and  gaa.  An 
ammdant  supply  of  newspapers  sad 
periodicals  is  provided  for  them* 
selres  and  their  families.  And  the 
fine  old  '  Fore  HaU/  a  large  apart* 
ment,  wainscoted  with  bkok  oak, 
and  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
chamber  in  the  Unirersity,  is  oecu* 
pied  by  the  pofesson  as  a  club- 
XDom.  On  tne  whole,  a  Glasgow 
BTofessor  on  the  old  foundation 
leads  a  rery  oomfortable  life. 

One  or  two  of  the  professors  luiTe 
00  classes.  We  beueye  there  are 
fust  two— Tis.,  the  Plrofessors  of 
Practical  Astronomy  and  Civil  £n- 
sjneering.  Dr.  Nicnol,  the  eloquent 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  gives  occa^ 
aioaally  short  courses  of  popular 
lectures,  which  are  open  to  all  stu* 
dents,  and  which  are  well  attended. 
But  no  class  demanding  labour  and 
•ustained  attehtion  will  find  stu- 
dents, unless  attendance  upon  it  is 
made  compulsory.  We  think  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  to  found 
new  chairs  in  the  Seotdi  Univer* 
aities,  ss  has  lately  been  proposed. 
We  believe  that  to  do  so  would  be 
tile  veiy  reverse  of  a  refonn  or 
improvement.  Unless  attendance 
mon  them  ia  made  an  sasentisl  part 
of  the  ewrrieuimm^  no  ene  would 
attend  them.  And  we  believe  that 
to  make  attendance  upon  them  com- 
pulsory would,  in  the  case  of  many 
n  stud«iit  who  haa  more  tiian  enough 
to  do  already,  be  the  last  pound  tlmt 
breaks  the  camel's  baek.  It  is  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  that 
reform  is  needed.  Baiae  the  standard 
of  scholarship  by  an  examination  at 
•nteringCoUege ;  givetiie  proleasors 
of  Latin  and  QnA  ffffitsor's  woik 
to  do,  not  thai  of  iMdge  s^ool- 
masten ;  siwitan  to  hatt,  tiie  pre- 
posterously extended  course  for  tiie 
Chureh;  let  students  enter  the 
University  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
instead  of  at  twelve  or  thirteen: 
tiiey  will  thus  not  be  hunied  through. 
Uie  Philosophy  classes  while  mere 
diildien, — ^and  the  Sootdi  Univer- 
aties  will  have  all  ttw  reftnn  Ihej 


need.    But  on  hub  Milijeet 
not  time  to  enter. 

The  first  fortnight  of  the  sessioD, 
every  alternate  year,  is  taken  up 
with  a  series  of  violent  rows  eon* 
neeted  with  the  election  of  the  Lord 
Bector.  We  believe  that  at  one 
time  this  officer  had  various  duties 
to  perform ;  but  for  manv  yean 
past  his  sole  fonetion  has  been  to 

give  an  address  to  the  students  in  tiio 
ommon  Hall  upon  his  inauguratiott. 
The  Lord  Bector  is  elected  by 
the  prefessors  and  students.  The 
election  goes  almost  invariably  upon 
political  grounds,  and  is  conducted 
with  unpsrallried  bitterness  of 
narty  foeling.  Although  the  ]pro- 
lessors  always  vote  at  the  election, 
they  profess  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents ;  liie  leaders  of  whom,  how- 
ever, are  virtuaUy  directed  in  their 
movements  by  the  professors  of 
their  own  party.  All  the  arts  usual 
at  other  contested  elections  are 
brought  into  play,  ainravated  by 
the  hot-headedness  incidental  to  tfai 
youth  ofthe  parties  engaged.  Publie 
meetings  are  held,  and  addresses 
and  squibs  of  all  kinds  are  printed 
and  circulated  in  immense  preftision. 
The  most  violent  attacks  are  made 

Sr  either  party  upon  the  leaden  of 
e  other,  ana  upon  the  opposing 
candidate.  Sometimes  these  attadks 
end  in  physical  violence.  At  n 
BMeting  in  one  of  tke  class-rooma»  n 
few  yean  ago,  the  platform  was 
dmrged  by  a  large  force  of  antago* 
nistic  students.  It  was  gaUanthr 
defended  with  cudgel  and  list,  and 
more  than  one  of  the  attacking 
party  was  felled  like  an  ox.  The 
air  is  darkened  in  the  Hall  on  the 
Mection-day  by  clouds  of  peas,  of 
which  missiles  the  professon  get 
even  more  than  their  share.  These 
dignitsries  alwsys  bdiave  w  ith  great 
gcml-humonr  upon  the  occasion; 
and,  the  aaturtuma  once  over,  disci- 
pline is  restored,  and  all  parties 
return  quietly  to  work. 

Among  the  Lord  Becton  of  the 
last  thirty  yean,  are,  Lord  Jeflrey. 
Sir  Jamea  Mackintoeh,  Lord 
BroQgham,  Thomas  Campbell  (who 
was  elected  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott),  the  Marquis  of 
Lonadowne,  the  Barl  of  Derby,  Sir 
Bobect  P^  Sir  Jsmsa  Graham, 
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Lord  Pmumm^  Loid  Jdtt  BwdU 
Mr.  Mure  of  C«ldwell»  the  emuMBt 
■okoUur^  Mr.  MaeMikjy,  end  Lord 
PmlmeErten.  TheDukeof  Argyleie 
the  preset  Beeter.  The  uuuigusL 
addrewee  sinoe  Jeffirav'e  time  ottre 
been  publiihed  in  a  Targe  yoLume. 
Edxnoixd  Burke  wa*  Beetor  m  17% ; 
he  fairly  broke  down  in  hie  addreBe» 
and  stopped  in  tho  middle  of  it. 
Broo^ham'a  addreea  is  regarded  te 
the  numt  eloqnent ;  Maoaulay'e  was 
a  very  fine  oae.  We  remember 
that  great  man,  in  a  large  yeUow 
waistooaty  getting  on  in  a  alow  aiaff- 
song  through  his  address,  and  drink- 
ing a  little  water  at  the  dose  of 
each  short  paragraph.  The  Sector 
wears  at  his  inauguration  a  very 
ancient  and  shabby  gown,  decorated 
with  faded  gold  lace.  It  is  never 
forsot  in  Glasgow  College,  that  Sir 
Booert  Peel  said,  on  assuming  it, 
that  he  felt  greater  pride  in  putting 
on  that  gown,  than  in  putting  on  the 
robes  of  Prime  Minister. 

Our  article  has  run  to  such  a 
length,  that  we  must  fbrego  our 
intention  of  saying  something  about 
the  conflicts  with  the  police,  few 
and  &r  betweent  J^  ▼cry  desperate 
when  they  occur ;  of  the  occasional 
breaches  of  discipline ;  of  traditions 
of  the  odd  professors  of  the  last 

feneration ;  of  publications  written 
y  the  students,  most  of  which  are 
remarkably  poor;  of  the  extraor^ 
dinary  scenes  which  are  sometimee 
presented  at  the  breakfast-parties 
given  by  the  professors  in  the  course 
of  the  session.  Every  Saturdar 
morning  in  the  months  of  MaroA 
and  April,  eaeh  professor  has  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  his  elass  at  breaklhst; 
t^  he  has  got  through  his  roll.  It 
would  require  another  pen  than 
ours  to  depict  the  sheepisnness  and 
timidity  of  some  poor  fellows  on 
entering  The  P^esenee,  their  gra- 
duaDy  growing  conftdenee,  and  the 
jaunty  and  jocular  freeHmd-easiness 
which  they  oeeeaionally  attain  to 
before  the  dote  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
afford  our  readers  some  idea  of  how 
things  go  on  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow ;  an  institution  which  sends 
forth  from  ite  plain  and  even  tumble- 
down  olasa-rooma. '  a  might^r  popa- 
Intion  of  »fli«  who  iMMra  a  kiBtt  and 


of  edaoatiom  wbiok  flU 
them  lor  taking  a  keen  and  mciaerm 
management  in  the  affium  of  or* 
dinary  life ;'  and  whose  long  eonree 
of  study  many  a  one  baa  entered  on 
a  raw  boy,  and  emerged  firom  eont* 
paratively  a  thouflditful  man.  Wa 
can  but  verr  rsrdy  trace  the  allev 
enwt  of  Glasgow  students,  aa  wa 
often  may  trace  that  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men,  in  the  histoiy  «f 
the  sen^  and  the  country.  A 
■eat  on  the  Scotch  Benoh  ia  about 
the  highest  thing  that  a  Glasgow 
man  eaa  look  to,  and  by  far  tba 
most  eminent  among*  the  students  of 
Glasgow  pass  into  the  simple  life  of 
a  8^>teh   parish   minister.    It   is 

Suite  remarkable  to  what  a  degree 
le  Church  absorbs  the  highest 
talent  of  the  University.  And  it  ia 
a  significant  fact,  that  onlv  two 
Glasgow  studenta — Campbell  and 
Jeffrey — ^have  ever  risen  to  the  dig; 
nibr  of  Lord  Rector. 

X  et  there  are  fbw  Glasgow  stu- 
dente  who  do  not  cherish  a  fond 
recollection  of  their  College  life,  even 
though  it  may  have  bmn  a  hard 
one  at  the  time.  For  ourselves,  aa 
we  look  back,  not  so  many  yeara. 
that  time  rises  again  before  us. 
We  call  to  mind  the  dark  mornings 
on  whieh  we  hurried  to  College, 
only  half  awake;  the  midnignt 
hours  of  solitary  study,  when  we 
heard  the  dock  strike  two,  three, 
four,  five,  through  the  silent  house ; 
the  time  when  we  wearilv  rose  to 
our  day's  work,  and  saw  the  moon 
hardly  moved  firom  that  place  in  the 
sky  wnich  it  bold  when  we  lay  down 
to  our  poor  hour  of  rest.  We  call 
to  mind  the  half-dosen  chairs  littered 
with  old  books,  fished  out  fiK>m  the 
dustiest  comers  of  Uie  oollegj9 
library ;  the  pagea  of  paper  dai^ 
covered,  with  a  pleasant  sense,  un- 
known to  other  work,  that  here  was 
something  tangible  aocomolished ; 
the  indescribaue  feeling  of  weari- 
ness growing  dav  by  day ;  the  pen 
which,  towards  tne  end  of  the  se^ 
sion,  we  eould  sometimes  scarce^ 
hold  in  the  trembling  hand,  till  we 
had  got  wanned  with  half  an  houi^ 
work;  the  ' oonttitntiottal  walk* 
for  an  hour  before  dinner:  tim 
delightfU  Saturday  evening  allowed 
to  relaietion;  the  eavrying  in  the 
priie  emaya;  the  lisl  Made  out  «f 
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all  the  prizes  we  were  competing 
for,  how  many  we  shall  not  saj; 
the  thankfulness  rather  than  pnde 
with  which,  daring  the  last  fortnight 
of  the  session,  we  marked  off  each 
in  succession  as  won ;  the  throbbing 
anxiety  of  the  first  of  May,  which 
was  to  decide  the  Uniyersity  essay 
prices ;  and  how  musical  the  Prin- 
cipal's TOice  as  he  read  out  the 
mottoes  we  knew  so  well ;  then  the 
ddightftd  relief  of  total  leisure  in 
those  bright  days  of  May;  the 
summer-tmie  spent  in  research  and 
labour  against  another  session ;  the 
intense  veneration  for  wtrh  which 


a  man  comes  to  have  when  he  knowf 
what  it  means.  Nothing  to  others* 
all  these  things  are  deeply  interest- 
ing to  one's  own  self;  and  perhapa 
they  may  touch  some  chords  of  re* 
collection  in  some  of  our  old  college 
companions,  now  scattered  orer 
every  quarter  of  the  earth.  We 
believe  that  for  real  hard  work,  for 
real  mental  discipline,  for  training 
to  habits  of  industry  and  self-denial, 
for  fitting  average  men  to  fill  respect- 
ably an  average  place  in  society, 
there  are  very  few  things  better 
than  College  L{f9  at  Qlaegow, 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  CUBA,  AND  CANADA .• 


THE  women  of  England  are,  as 
they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  sen  tie,  modest,  re- 
tiring, and  unobtrusive;  and  al- 
though they  practise  the  domestic 
virtues  in  this  year  of  grace,  1856, 
as  much  as  at  any  former  neriod  of 
our  history,  yet,  owing  to  tne  facili- 
ties of  locomotion,  a  change  has 
come  over  their  habits,  and  they 
move  about  much  more  than  they 
were  wont  to  do  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  was  thouj^ht  wonderful 
in  a  woman  to  have  visited  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  in  the  first  three  de- 
cades of  the  nineteenth,  few  ladies 
extended  a  Continental  tour  beyond 
France,  Italy,  and  a  very  small  part 
of  Grermany.  For  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  however,  the  fairer 
part  of  the  creation  have  been  more 
venturous  and  enterprising.  Deli- 
cate women  now  visit  Greeoe,  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Holy 
Land;  ana  some  among  them  extend 
their  peregrinations  beyond  the  Old 
World,  to  Canada  ana  the  United 
States.  That  Mrs.  TroUope  and 
Miss  Martineau  should  have  jour- 
neyed to  the  Far  West  is  not  so 
wonderful,  for  the  character  of  these 
ladies'  minds  is  robust  and  mascu- 
line, and  they  have  had  little  ex- 
perience of  courts  and  palaces.  But 
that  a  lady-in-waiting  on  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  connected  with  a 
ducal  nouse  of  high  Protectionist 


opinions,  should  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  visit  Canada  and  the  States,  is 
a  sign  of  Uie  times  not  to  be  wholly 
disregarded.  About  the  period  that 
the  Hon.  Miss  Murray  was  leaving 
England,  a  countarwoman  of  her 
own,  of  accomplisned  mind  and 
tastes,  was  also  starting,  bent  on  a 
similar  tour.  Both  travellers  have 
since  returned,  and  have  given  the 
fruits  of  their  exnerience  and  obser- 
vation to  the  puolic ;  and  although 
there  is  occasionally  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  them,  and  on  some 
subjects  a  diversity  of  view,  yet  in 
the  main  there  is  such  a  general 
agreement  as  convinces  us  of  the 
perfect  accuracy  and  good  faith  of 
the  two  fair  tourists.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  '  the  Englishwoman' 
is  known  to,  or  ever  encountered  on 
her  journey,  the  lady  who  gives  her 
name  to  the  public ;  but  be  this  as 
it  may,  there  is  internal  evidence 
that  there  was  not  the  least  com- 
parison of  rough  notes  between  the 
writers,  neither  of  whom  had  an 
intention  originally  to  make  a  book. 
Miss  Murray  left  the  Mersey  for 
Halifax  and  fioston  on  the  asnd 
July,  1854,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
passengers,  among  whom  were  only 
three  or  four  Eng^sh^  the  rest  being 
Canadians,  Grermans,  French,  and 
Americans,  the  Americans  greatly 
preponderating.  On  the  last  day  of 
July  the  Canada  reached  Halifax, 
of  which  Miss  Murray  saw  little ; 
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but  '  the  Englithwoman/  who  re- 
mained some  days  there,  gives  ut 
an  unfayourable  description  of  the 
atreets,  town,  and  hotels,  and  regrets 
to  find  the  description  ffiven  by 
Judge  Haliburton,  of  the  lassitude 
and  want  of  enternrise  of  the  Nova 
Sootians,  so  painfully  correct.  They 
are  far  behind,  not  only  their  neigh* 
hours  in  the  States,  but  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  Canada.  The  capa- 
bilities of  Noya  Scotia  a^e  very 
great.  There  are  beds  of  coal  of  vast 
micknesa;  iron,  in  yarious  forms, 
is  in  profusion,  and  the  supply  of 
gypsum  is  inexhaustible ;  but  these 
natural  advantages  are  not  made 
the  most  of,  and  the  Nova  Scotians 
account  for  their  backwardness  by 
pointing  to  their  sterile  and  iron- 
bound  coast.  '  The  Englishwoman' 
speaks  of  the  preyailing  temperance. 
iSo  intoxicatmg  liquor  was  placed 
on  the  tables  of  the  inns,  and  the 
same  temperate  habits  prevail  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  tea  placed 
by  each  plate  is  not  tempting  to  the 
English  palate.  It  is  stewed,  and 
sweetened  with  molasses,  and  not 
made  by  infusion,  as  in  the  mother 
country. 

From  Halifax,  Miss  Murray  sailed 
to  Boston,  and  from  Burlington  took 
the  steamer  to  Quebec,  iumong  the 
passengers  abofurd  were  a  part^  of 
squaws  and  some  Indian  boys,  vrovx 
some  tract  bordering  on  the  great 
river  St.  Lawrence.  They  had  a 
large  assortment  of  neat  and  showy 
handiworks  in  beads  for  sale,  gen- 
tlemen's travelling  caps,  Migs, 
slippers,  and  watch-cases,  and  seemed 
to  be  very  shrewd  and  cautious  in 
carrying  on  their  bargains. 

Miss  Murray  remarks  that  the 
population  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
does  not  look  so  well-to-do  and 
thriving  as  that  of  Boston.  This 
she  partly  attributes  to  the  preva- 
lence of  theBoman  Catholic  religion: 

Where  that  penaMion  (she  obtervee) 
has  the  asoendiuicy,  the  people  are  either 
stationary  or  retrognMle,  and  in  Queheo 
there  are  more  churciies  and  more 
beggars  than  in  any  other  plaoe  I  have 
yet  seen  on  this  side  the  Atlantio. 

These  views  are  fully  borne  out  by 
the  intelligent  '  £n^;lishwoman,' 
who  speaks  Gaelic,  which  she  found 
occasionaUy  of  use  in  the  States. 
Speaking  of  the  Lower  Ph)viaoe  of 
Canada,  she  remarks  :— 


There  were  high  wooden  erosMs  by 
tl^e  water-side ;  the  houses  were  many- 
gabled  and  many*  windowed,  with  tiers 
of  balconies,  and  the  setting  sun  flashed 
upon  Romish  churches  with  spires  of 
glittering  tin.  Everything  was  marked 
by  stagnation  and  retrogreaion. 

In  another  passage,  speaking 
of  Montreal,  'the  Englishwoman 
says — 

I  went  into  the  Itomish  cathedral, 
which  is  the  largest  Gothic  building  in 
the  Kew  World.  It  was  intended  to  be 
very  imposing — it  has  succeeded  in  being 
very  extravaffant.  Internally,  the  effect 
of  its  vast  size  is  totally  destroyed  by 
pews  and  galleries  which  accommodate 
10,000  people.  There  are  some  very 
huge  and  very  hideous  paintings  in  1^ 
in  a  very  inferior  style  of  sign-painting. 
The  ceiling  ia  painted  in  bright  blue« 
and  the  high  altar  was  one  mass  of 
gaudy  tinsel  decoration.  In  one  comer 
there  was  a  picture  of  babies  being  de- 
voured by  pigs,  and  trampled  upon  by 
horses,  and  underneath  it  was  a  box  for 
offerings,  with  'This  is  the  fate  of  the 
children  of  China'  upon  it.  By  it  was  a 
wooden  box,  hung  with  faded  pink  calico, 
containing  small  wooden  representations 
in  the  Noah's-ark  style,  and  a  tall  man 
holding  up  a  little  dog  by  its  hind  legs. 
This  peep-show  was  so  inexplicable  and 
so  ludicrous,  that^  to  avoid  shocking  the 
feelings  of  a  devout  woman  who  was 
praying  near  it  by  an  idat  dt  rire^  we 
hurried  from  the  church. 

I  met  (continues  '  the  EngUshwoman') 
with  many  sincere  and  devout  Romanists 
among  the  upper  classes  in  Canada ;  I 
know  there  are  thousands  among  the 
simple  habitant,  and  though  in  a  thouf^hi- 
less  moment  the  fooleries  and  pnerihties 
of  their  churches  may  excite  a  smile,  it 
b  a  matter  for  the  deepest  regret  that 
go  many  of  our  feUow-subjects  should 
be  the  dupes  of  a  despotic  priesthood. 

Miss  Murray  gives  rather  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  Quebec.  She  saw 
the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, and  heard  the  Governor- 
General  make  his  speech.  The 
ceremony  is  much  like  that  in  Eng- 
land, guns  being  fired  when  the 
Grovernor  arrives.  Lord  Elgin  read 
his  speech  well,  first  in  Enguah  and 
then  in  French,  the  House  of  De- 

Suties  standing  at  the  bar.  .Miaa 
iurray  bears  testimony  to  the 
ability  and  firmness  of  the  late  Go* 
yemor,  remarking  that  his  straight- 
forward character  has  been  or  in- 
finite value  to  the  countir.  The 
use  of  two  languages  in  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  appeared  a  can- 
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Mfyto  the  tnTeller.  Sometimes 
a  member,  after  speaking  in  French, 
was  asked  to  repeat  in  English  what 
he  had  said  in  French^  and  vict 
i9ersd. 

Miss  Murray  heard  Mr.  Hincks, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  speak 
in  self-defence,  and  describes  his 
speech  as  powerAil,  animated,  and 
aarcastic.  Many  Onposition  mem* 
bers  rushed  forward  to  offer  their 
hands  to  Mr.  Hincks  when  ho  had 
concluded.  '  It  was  quite  an  inter- 
esting scene/  writes  tlie  lady, '  and 
I  observed  tears  on  the  cheeks  of 
aaoY.* 

'  The  Englishwoman'  enters  into 
faller  details  as  to  Mr.  Hincks  :<-* 

He  is  by  no  means  eloquent  (she  re- 
marks), but  very  pointed  in  his  obser- 
vations, and  there  is  an  amount  of 
logical  sequence  in  his  speaking  wbich 
is  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere.  He  is  a 
remarkable  man,  and  will  probably  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  future  politiou 
history  of  Canada.*^  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Presbvterian  minister  at  Cork,  and  emi- 

C-atad  to  Toronto  in  1839.  During 
ord  Durham's  adniinistraUon,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper, 
and  entered  the  Parliament  of  the 
tJnited  Provinces  hi  1841.  He  after- 
wards filled  the  important  position  of 
Inspector-General  of  Finances,  and 
linuly  became  Prime  Minister.  Hia 
administration  was,  however,  overtnnied 
eariy  in  1854,  and  sundiy  grave  chaigea 
wera  brought  against  him. 

Maeken^  the  ex-bookseller,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Miss 
Murray  describes  as  a  little  Celtic- 
lodcing  deputy.  Wild  looking,  with 
red  hair,  fractious,  and  waspish,  one 
who  would  not  sit  down  content 
under  the  government  of  an  angel. 
'The  En^shwoman'  further  tells 
US  that  Mackenzie  diverges  from  the 
question,  and  appears  to  be  the 
privileged  bufbon  of  the  Hoeue. 
*He  gives,'  she  says,  'a  wavering 
adherence  to  every  party  in  suc- 
cession, and  is  often  indignantly  dis- 
mvowed  by  all/  Miss  Muxray  does 
not  deny  him  talent  and  energr* 
but  adds  that  he  seems  intent  only 
in  picking  holes  in  other  men's  coats, 
ana  in  spendine  in  profusion  the 
aioney  of  the  eotony  in  printing  re- 
turns. For  instance,  hemoved  on  one 
oocanon  forthenameaof allindividnal 


dmnholden  m  banks,  raihmids,  or 
oompanies  of  any  description. 

Sir  Allan  M'Nab,  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  is  called  by  ner  tha 
Lord  Derby  of  Canada.  On  tha 
eubjeet  of  parties  and  politics  in 
Canada,  'the  Snglishwoman'  ia 
somewhat  fuller  than  Miss  Murra}^. 
She  informs  us  the  Bonge  party  ia 
led  by  the  member  for  Montreal, 
and  is  principally  composed  of  very 
versatile  ana  enthusiastie  French* 
men,  of  rather  indefinite  opinions 
and  aims,  professing  a  creed  which 
appMrs  a  curious  compound  of  re* 
puolicanism  and  rationidism.  Of 
these  there  are  130.  Most  of  tha 
members  for  Lower  Canada  are 
French,  and  consequently  the 
Eomish  party  is  a  very  powerM 
one  in  the  House.  The  liberals  of 
Upper  Canada  are  ably  led  by  Mr. 
George  Brown,  who  excels  in  per* 
spicuous  and  powerful  reasonmg. 
The  speaking,  as  a  whole,  will,  wa 
are  told,  bear  a  comparison  with 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tha 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
is  a  Frenchman. 

Both  of  our  English  tourists  speak 
in  glowing  terms  of  Canada,  but 
'the  Englishwoman'  ia  the  more 
enthusiastic.  She  apeaks  of  tha 
faacinations  of  Quebec  in  almost 
rapturous  terms,  and  exdaima  that 
there  is  not  a  friendlier  place  in  tha 
world.  Going  with  only  two  letters 
of  introduction,  this  lady  received 
everywhere  kindness  and  hospi* 
tality.  At  the  time  of  her  visit  to 
Quebec,  Lord  Elgin  was  the  Go- 
vernor, and  there  were  large  partiea 
every  night  attended  by  uie  noble 
lord  and  nis  suite.  One  of  the  aides* 
de-camp  of  the  Gk>venior  was  Lord 
Bury,  ute  son  of  Lord  Alb<muu4e, 
who,  to  vse  the  glowing  language  of 
the  lady,  *  on  a  tour  through  ^'orth 
America,  became  enamoured  of 
Quebec/  The  secretary  of  Lord 
Elgin  was  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  well- 
known  antkor  or  ne  UttMiimm 
SAont  tftie  Black  Sea,  who,  if  wa 
are  to  believe  '  the  Englishwoman,' 
bad  sJso  yielded  to  the  fascinationa 
of  Quebec. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Canadians 
havenot  any  ground  now  lefton  which 
they  can  figfik  to  any  very  misclti»> 
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TOUB  de^p?ee»  ftad  this  happy  agiee- 
ment  is  m  a  great  nteasure  owing  to 
Lord  Elgin.  At  Quebec,  Miss 
Murray  eacountered  Colonel  Tol- 
loch  (sinoe  celebrated  hj  hia  Cri- 
mean Beport),  who  was,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  i8<^4  the  GoTemment  Com- 
missioner lor  settling  the  military 
pensioners  who  had  granta  of  land 
in  Canada.  Colonel  Tulloch  had 
been  successful  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  pensioned  soldier 
b^  making  the  grant  of  land  to  con- 
sist of  three  or  four  acres  instead  cf 
one  hundred.  These  smaller  allot- 
ments are  cultivated  garden  fashion, 
and  one  individual  made  in  1853, 
£50  from  his  three  acres,  principauy 
by  growing  vegetables  for  tbe  To- 
ronto market.  In  case  of  the  death 
of  an  occupant,  his  widow  is  left  in 
possession  on  condition  that  she  re- 
marries with  no  one'but  a  soldier, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  no 
widow  has  ever  yet  remained  two 
months  without  a  husband. 

The  plan  of  paroelliog  out  the 
land  in  small  allotments,  we  leam, 
prevents  the  ^pensioner  from  at* 
tempting  a  hopeless  amount  of 
exertion,  which  wastes  his  strength 
without  repaying  him  in  food. 

The  capabilities  of  Canada  are 
certainly  very  great.  It  eztenda 
from  Gaspe  on  the  Gkdf  of  St.  L*w- 
renee  to  Lake  Superior,  and  its 
shores  are  watered  by  the  Lakes 
Huron,  £rie,  and  Ontario.  But 
this  region  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  vast  tract  of  country  known 
under  the  name  of  British  America* 
the  area  of  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Canada— according  to  'the 
Englishwoman,'  who,unlike  the  vast 
mass  of  her  sex,  appears  to  have  a 
great  aptitude  for  statistical  detaiia — 
contains  17,039,000  occupied  acres 
of  land,  on^  7,1^00,000  of  which 
arecultivaiea,  andahont  137,000,000 
aeans  are  atill  «noocupied.  The 
oountry  is  very  deficient  in  coal, 
but  mineral  tueaawes  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Superior. 
Erroneous  ideaa  prevail  aa  to  the 
oiimate  of  Cana^  Thongh  the 
winter  is  long  aad  aevere,  lasting 
£rom  the  beginning  «f  December  to 
April,  yet  if  the  tiwcmometer  atanda 
at  35^  beloir  aero  in  Jannarv,  it 
maSs  90^  in  the  ahade  in  Jane. 
In  the  aeighbonAeod  of  J^w^M 


the  cold  is  almost  polar,  but  the 
dryness  of  the  air  is  so  great,  thai 
it  IB  recommended  for  persons  with 
a  i)redisposition  to  consumption. 
Spring  is  scarcely  known,  tiie  tran« 
siiion  from  winter  to  summer  being 
very  rapid.  Canada  has  been  prin- 
cipally known  ifx  its  vnst<exports  ol 
timber,  but  these  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  its  wealth.  Whea^ 
barley,  potatoei^  turnips,  maize» 
hops,  ana  tobacco,  can  all  be  grown 
in  perfection.  The  hops,  which  are 
an  article  of  recent  cultivation,  are 
of  very  superior  Quality,  and  have 
hitherto  been  ^ervsctly  free  from 
blight*  Nor  18  Canada  unfitted 
for  "*f^n^fy^^'°^^^  industry.  The 
eonntry  is  intersected  by  streams 
afiording  unlimited  water  newer. 

TImmc  adventitious  advantagea 
have  been  inoraased  by  British  ea^ 
terprise.  Syp  canals  have  been 
Ibrmed  te  a^oid  the  obstructiona 
to  navigation  caused  by  the  nipida 
of  the  St.lAWPOwe,  Niagara,  and  the 
Sault  Saint  Mane.  iUi  extensive 
railwaysyatem, '  the  Englishwoman* 
tells  us,  is  also  pavinj^  the  wajf 
for  a  farther  ana  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  reeonroes  of  Canadn. 
A  line  has  been  Ibrmed  from 
Windsor,  oppoai^  Detroit,  U.8i» 
to  Toronto,  passing  through  fin- 
milton,  Lonaon«  and  Woodstock^ 
a  branch  alao  connects  Toronto  wil^ 
LakeSkncoe.  A  portion  of  tiieGrand 
Trunk  ll^way  has  reeently  been 
opened,  and  tnuns  now  reguiarlv 
run  between  Qnebea  and  Montreal 
a distanea of  186 miles.  Whenthia 
railway  is  completed,  it  will  cooneet 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto, 
where,  joining  the  €h»at  WeateiEn 
adieme,  the  whole  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  will  be  conneote«L 
with  the  greaA  lakes  snd  ike  Wea- 
tem  States  of  the  neigUNntriii 
pufalie.  Comnnnication  with 
mnd  is  dai^  heeoming  ^^uieher  and 
moie  regular.  Screw  steamers  and 
aaihngvesariemaintainthecommuni- 
cationB  between  Liverpool  and  Que- 
bee, whence  theve  isa  cheap  and  easf 
water  commumoation  witn  the  di^ 
teicts  bordering  on  the  lakes.  Ka- 
sengers  may  tnwel  from  Quehee  te 
Windeor,  a  diatenee  of  xooo  mikiu 
£or3ia.  The  demand  lor  labour  ia 
in  Canada.  Paon  aesi^ 
£4  per  'month,  witk 
daf  hmoNm  frfem  41.  to 
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gir.  per  day,  and  in  hairest,  lotf., 
without  board.  The  wa^es  of  car- 
penters and  other  skillea  workmen 
range  between  'js,  and  12s.  6d.  per 
day.  The  cost  of  liying  is  con- 
Biaerably  lower  than  in  jSngland. 
Crockery,  cutlery,  &c.,  are  fifw  per 
cent,  dearer  than  with  us,  and  for 
clothing  fifty  to  seyenl^-fiye  per 
cent,  is  paid  if  the  articles  are  not 
of  Canaman  manufacture.  The  cost 
of  a  comfortable  log  house,  with 
two  floors,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty- 
four,  is  about  £  1 8.  Persons  of  sober, 
industrious  habits,  going  out  as 
workmen,  speedily  acquire  comfort 
and  independence.  Canada  has,  in 
truUi,  all  the  adyantages  and  few  of 
the  inconyeniences  of  freedom. 
The  relations  in  which  the  country 
now  stands  to  England,  are  greatly, 
as  'the  Englishwoman'  truly  re- 
marks, to  the  adyantage  of  Canada, 
and  there  is  happily  no  desire  on  her 
part  to  seyer  them.  There  are,  how- 
eyer,  disturbing  elements  in  the 
colony,  and  at  present  the  ^eat 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  he  in 
the  undue  power  nossessed  by  the 
French  Soman  Catnolic  population, 
and  the  Bomanist  influence  brought 
to  bear  successfully  on  the  Groyem- 
mcnt.  When  women  giye  serious 
thought  to  any  graye  question,  they 
haye  an  intuitive  perception  of  diffi- 
culties and  dangers;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  here  are  two 
aensible  and  accomplished  ladies, 
differing  in  the  characters  of  their 
minds  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
talent,  both  coming  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Miss  Murray's  fayonrite  studies 
are  evidently  botany,  geologj,  and 
natural  history,  on  whicn  topics  she 
expatiates,  whenever  an  opportunity 
arises,  with  the  fervour  ofa  devotee; 
but  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  and 
influences  of  the  Somish  priesthood, 
insidious  or  audacious  as  occasion 
serves,  she  is  to  the  full  as  appre- 
hensive as  '  the  Enfflishwoman,' 
whose  pages  are  filleowith  statis- 
tical details,  carefully  elaborated 
and  well  put  together. 

Of  the  population  of  Lower 
Canada,  669,000  are  of  French 
origin.  These  people  speak  the 
French  language,  and  profess  the 
Bomish  faith.  The  land  is  divided 
into  seiffnettries.  Feudal  customs 
and  antiquated  privil^gea  prevail. 


and  the  laws  are  based  upon  the  old 
couiumier  of  France.  The  French 
have  never  made  good  colonists; 
and,  altogether  irrespective  of  this 
fact,  the  religion  of  the  habitan*,  and 
still  more  the  influence  exercised 
over  them  by  a  narrow-minded  and 
intolerant  priesthood,  operate  as  a 
remora  ana  a  drag  upon  social  and 
national  progress. 

The  progress  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  something 
quite  astonishing.  This  dependency 
of  the  British  crown  rivals,  in  some 
respects  surpasses,  the  progress  of 
'  almighty'  America,  to  use  the  hy- 
perbole of  Jonathan.  This  is  owinff 
to  the  periodical  infusion  of  British 
energy.  The  population  is  homo- 
geneous ;  the  climate  is  more  favour- 
able than  that  of  Lower  Canada ; 
there  is  little  or  no  irresponsible 
interference  df  a  priesthood:  and 
these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  inherent  energy  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  race,  account  for  a  material 
prosperity  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased and  is  still  augmenting  every 
year.  In  nine  years  the  population 
of  Upper  Canada  increased  about 
one  hundred  per  cent.  In  addition 
to  the  emigrants  arriving  from  the 
British  shores  by  way  of  Quebec, 
the  Upper  Provinces  have  received 
a  supuly  of  emigrants  from  the 
Unitea  otates,  seven  thousand  per- 
sons having  crossed  the  frontier  in 
1 854.  The  increase  of  wealth  is  still 
greater  than  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. The  first  returns  of  the  assess- 
able property  in  Upper  Canada 
were  taken  m  1835.  Its  amount 
was  then  estimated  at  £1,854,965. 
In  1845  it  was  estimated  at 
£6,393,6^0;  but  in  1853  it  had 
increased  to  the  enormous  figures 
of  £37,695.931. 

As  regards  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Canada  is  divided  into  three 
dioceses — Toronto,  Montreal,  and 
Quebec.  The  dergy,  whose  duties 
are  arduous  and  m-requited,  '  the 
Englishwoman'  tells  us,  have  been 
paid  by  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  and  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  clergy  reserves.  The  Society 
has  in  great  measure,  it  appears, 
withdrawn  iU  support.  whileTM^ 
legislative  enactments  have  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  voluntary  system. 

The  Boman  Cathohcs  have  enor- 
mous endowments,  induding  a  great 
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paxt  of  tlie  island  of  Montreal  and 
many  gei^neuries,  I'Ai'ge  sams  are 
alao  receiTed  by  their  bishops  and 
priests  from  postulants  who  enter 
convents,  and  also  for  marriages, 
baptisms,  burials,  and  masses  for 
the  dead. 

Hie  enslaving,  enervating,  and  re- 
tarding  effects  of  Boman  Catholicism 
(says  '  the  Engliahwoman')  are  nowhere 
better  seen  than  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  the  priests  exercise  despotic 
authority.  They  have  numerous  and 
wealthy  conventual  establidunents,  both 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  several 
Jesuit  and  other  seminaries.  The  Irish 
emigrants  constitute  the  great  body  of 
Boman ists  in  Upper  Canada:  in  the 
Lower  Province  there  are  more  than 
746,000  adherents  to  this  faith.  With 
this  vast  number  of  Romanists  in 
Canada,  it  is  not  surprising  that^  under 
the  present  system  of  representation, 
whicA  gives  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  each  province,  irrespective 
of  population,  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  exercise  a  veiy  powerful  influence 
on  the  colonial  Parliament.  This  in- 
fluence is  greatlv  to  be  deplored,  not 
less  BociaUy  and  politically  thui  reli- 
giously. Popery  paralyzes  those  ooun- 
tries  under  its  dominion,  and  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  Lower  Canada  is  to 
be  attributed  t<»  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  priests  to  keep  up  a  system  of  ter- 
rorism and  ignorance,  without  which 
their  power  could  not  exist. 

These  views  are  Ailly  confirmed 
by  Miss  Murray.  She  nniformlv 
speaks  of  the '  untidy  and  backwardl' 
condition  of  the  Boman  Catholics, 
and  of  the  priests  mling  their  flocks, 
whether  Boman-catholic  Indians  or 
Eoropeans,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  Presbyterians  are  a  respect- 
able, influential,  and  important  body 
in  Canada,  and,  ^nerau^jr  speaking, 
are  very  friendly  m  their  intercourse 
with  the  zealous  and  hard-working 
d^i'inr  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Talcen  altogether,  accoiSing  to 
'the  Englishwoman,'  there  is  no 
country  so  prosperous  or  so  favoured 
as  Canada.  It  is,  says  this  intdli- 
gent  lady,  the  first  land*  under  the 
sun  acknowledging  neither  a  des- 
potic sovereign  nor  a  tyrant  popu- 
Isoe.  Miss  Murray  also  states  tnat 
the  Canadians  themselves  admit  that 
Lord  Elgin  had  proved  himself  the 
moat  honest  and  able  Governor  that 
had  ever  ruled  them,  whilst  thev  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  so  orderea  the 
Goremment  that  it  must  now  be 


their  own  fault  if  evils  are  not  rec- 
tified, and  the  country  is  otherwise 
than  prosperous. 

We  must  now  turn  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  to  a  considera- 
tion of  whose  institutions,  manners, 
and  actual  social  and  material  condi- 
tion, a  great  part  of  the  two  works 
is  dedicated. 

People  on  landing  on  the  shores 
of  the  New  World,  soon  leam  no 
longer  to  regard  thinf^  from  an 
English  and  msular  pomt  of  view. 
They  cease  to  look  tor  vestiges  of 
the  past,  but  become  more  utilitarian 
and  less  ideal,  while  they  are  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  progressive,  go-a- 
head, and,  to  use  tne  happy  and  ex- 
pressive phrase  of  one  of  our  tourists, 
feverish  development  which  they 
see  around  them.  The  change  from 
the  feudalism  and  stagnation  of 
Lower  Canada  to  the  bustlingand 
furious  activity  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  is  startling.  Miss  Murray 
appears  to  treat  American  pecu- 
liarities with  a  forbearing  Inndness 
and  a  polite  and  placid  tolerance ;  but 
'  the  Englishwoman '  is  somewhat 
less  indulgent,  without  being  in  the 
least  severe  or  spiteful,  and  remarks 
on  the  Yankee  dress,  twang,  and 
other  idiosyncrasies  of  our  cousins, 
with  pleasant  and  incisive  vivacity. 

Itis  aboard  the  American  steamers 
that  these  peculiarities,  to  use  an 
American  pnrase,  appear  in  'full 
blast.'  The  amusements  in  these 
vojrages  consist  in  storf-tellins^, 
whitding,  and  smoking.  Fully  hiOf 
the  stories,  according  to  this  lady, 
began, '  There  was  a  'cute  coon  down 
east;'  and  the  burden  of  them  all 
was  some  clever  act  of  sucking  a 
greenhorn.  There  were  occasional 
anecdotes  of  '  hustings  up,'  to  use 
the  American  phrase, on  thesouthem 
rivers ;  '  making  tracks '  from  unfor- 
tunate creditors ;  of  practical  jokes 
and  glaring  impositions.  The  pre- 
vailing costumes  of  the  story-tellers 
were  straw  hats,  black  dress-coats, 
shiny  tight  pantaloons,  and  pumps. 
A  few  western  men  were  habited  in 
scarlet  flannel  shirts,  and  trowsers 
tucked  into  high  boots,  their  gar- 
ments supported  by  leathern  belts, 
with bowieanives.  The ladiea wore 
their  satin  or  kid  shoes  of  varioua 
colours,  of  which  the  mud  had  made 
wotal  havoc.  '  The  Englishwoman' 
positively  states   that  the  itoriet 
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wbicii  caUed  forth  the  appknse  of 
the  oompanj,  were  those  in  whick 
barefaced  roguery  and  utter  want 
of  principle  were  predominant,  and 
in  illustration  she  gives  at  p.  3a< 
one  of  the  yams  which  excitea 
amusement  and  approval.  This  is 
the  tale  of  a  '  'cute  chap  down  east,' 
who  had  a  black  mare,  which  he  sold 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
whidi  he  stole  in  the  night,  cut  her 
tail,  Dainted  her  legs  white,  then 
xesola  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
decamped,  sending  anote  to  the  first 
purchaser,  acquainting  him  with 
the  nartieulars.  The  comments  made 
on  this  transaction  were,  we  are  told, 
'  'Cute  chap,  that'—'  A  wide-awake 
leller ' — '  That  coon  had  out  his  eye- 
teeth  '-^d  '  A  smart  sell,  that.' 

Thouffh  Miss  Murray  appears 
snore  indulgent  to  the  peculiar  laioms 
and  mannerisms  of  the  Americans 
than  '  the  Englishwoman,'  still  she 
makes  occasionally  revelatioDS  more 
damaging  than  her  semewhai  sar- 
oastic  sister  traveller.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Murray,  that  Ame- 
nean  ladies  are  generally  far  less 
competent  to  the  perfonnance  of 
erery-dav  and  aick-room  duties  than 
the  daughters  of  our  noblest  houses 
in  Great  Britain.  Girls  in  America, 
it  appears,  devote  a  whole  hour  for 
every  ten  minntea  allowed  I7  us  to 
the  toileL 

la  this  eoantry,  I  haar,  says  Mi«i 
Moiimy,  thai  UuNigh  it  has  no  queen  aH 
the  women  are  queens.  I  ehootd  rather 
can  them  playthings— doUa;  things 
treated  as  if  they  were  unfit  or  unwilling 
to  help  themselves  or  others  While  we 
in  England  have  nearly  cast  aside  arts 
of  the  toilet  worthy  only  of  dolls,  I  see 
here  false  browe,  false  bloom,  fidse  hair, 
fiklae  eveiythiDg,  not  always,  but  to« 
fraquently.  Dnas,  in  America,  as  an 
ahauast  general  nUe,iifiiU  of  ex  ttatagauee 
asdartiiMaalitv;  and  while  women  aimw 
anoh  a  want  of  ivUanee  upon  their  native 
poweis  ef  pleasing,  their  inflnence  ia 
society  will  be  moro  nominal  than  reaL 

Generally  speaking,  Mias  Murray 
appears  to  view  the  United  States 
and  American  institutions  more  fa* 
voBzaUy  than  '  the  Engliahwonuuu' 
When  the  former  lad  v  admita  thai 
there  is  a  dearth  of  all  public  men 
in  the  UnicMi,  men  ir^pabV  of  *»»lf»"g 
the  lead,  and  aui&eiently  patriotie  to 
■aenfiee  their  own  intereat  to  the 
ynUic  weal ;  when  she  furthor  le- 
saark^aathoAnit  of  ^er  ofaMrva^ 


tiim,  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  oon«»« 
tion  and  self-seeking  among  pnbue 
men,  the  thoughtful  may  weu  have 
feara  that  the  life  blood  of  the  com- 
munity is  poiaoned,  and  that  there 
ia  nothing  healthy  in  the  body 
politic. 

Among  the  distinctive  featurea  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  American 
hotel  system — a  ^stem  arising  out 
of  the  enormous  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritory,  and  the  nomade  life  led  by  a 
majority  of  the  moat  resUeaa  and 
energetio  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  American  Honae  at 
Boston  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best 
class  of  hotels  in  the  States.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  retail 
stores,  and  the  entrance  opens  into 
a  lofty  and  spacioua  hall,  with  a 
cheouered  floor  of  black  and  white 
marble.  There  are  lounges  against 
the  wall,  covered  withbuffido  akina, 
and  exoept  at  meal  timea  thia  apart* 
ment  is  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
business,  two  or  three  hundred  men 
guests  at  the  hotel  constantly 
Uironging  it,  smoking,  lounging, 
reading,  and  whittling.  There  is  a 
private  entrance  for  ladies,  oppoaite 
which  is  a  counter  where  tour  or 
five  clerks  constantly  attend,  nnder 
the  guidance  of  a  caahier,  to  whoca 
all  applications  for  rooms  are  made. 
At  another  side  of  the  hall  ta  a  bar 
whence '  todd^,' '  night-caps,' '  mint- 
julep,'  'gin-shng,'  Ae.,  are  diapeased. 
On  the  doora  of  the  bed-rooma  are 
printed  atatements  of  the  roles  of 
the  houae,  timea  of  meals,  and 
chargea.  Three  hnndred  peraena 
are  generally  lod|jed  in  thia  hooae. 
The  aaloon,  which  la  eighty  feet  long, 
is  devoted  to  male  gueals.  Upnstaira 
is  a  room,  called  the  ladies'  ordinary, 
where  families,  ladies,  and  their  in- 
vited  guests,  take  their  mfiah 
Breakfitft  is  ready  at  the  early  hoar 
of  seven,  and  msaiaa  ea  the  table 
till  nine ;  dinner  ia  at  one,  and  tea 
at  aix.  At  meala  every  delicacy  of 
the  aeaaon  is  served  in  nroAiaiDn; 
bat  if  people  peraiat  in  taking  their 
meals  in  a  separate  apartmeat,  they 
are  obliged  to  nay  dearly  for  their 
exduaiveneaa.  There  are  mere  thaa 
one  bundled  wailflta.  Theladic8«a 
alwaya  aerved  firat,  and  to  Che  hei* 
The  landitr  with  which 
the 
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gtential  dinner  in  tiie  time  which  a 
well-bred  Englishman  would  oocnnpy 
in  eatmg  his  wop  and  fish.  *  Tne 
fiagliriiwomfln'  speaks  of  the  tem- 
peranoe  as  surprising.  She  rery 
seldom  saw  any  beverage  but  pore 
ioed  water.  The  wires  of  the  elec- 
tric tdegrsph,  constantly  attended 
hj  olerks,  run  into  the  principal 
hotels.  Steam  laundries  are  con- 
nected with  all  the  large  hotels.  At 
American  House  the  lanndiy  is 
under  the  management  of  a  clerk. 
The  linen  is  cleaned  in  a  machine 
moTed  by  steam,  and  wrung  by  a 
nxaveA  application  o£  the  principle  of 
centrifugal  force.  The  articles  are 
dried  by  being  passed  through 
eumnts  of  hot  air,  so  that  they  are 
washed  and  ironed  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  Thus  the  possessor  of 
one  shirt  may  trsTel  from  one  end 
*of  the  Union  to  the  other,  without 
pootmanteau  or  carpet  bag:  for  while 
ae  takes  his  bath  his  soiled  shirt  is 
xvproduced,  washed,  starched,  and 
ironed  in  the  best  fa^ion.  Washing 
b  however  somewhat  costly,  as  the 
charge  raries  for  articles  from  six  to 
ten  shiUings  the  dozen. 

The  hotels  are  among  the  most 
ivmarkafale  sights  of  New  York. 
The  nrincipal  are  the  Astor  House, 
the  Metropolitan,  and  the  Saint 
^  Nicln^as.  Tite  entrances  to  tiiese 
houses  are  filled  with  f;roups  of  ex- 
tcaordinary-looking  bemgs,  smoking, 
idiitiling,  and  reading  the  news- 
napers.  The  Metropolitan  Hotel 
ikas  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  feet, 
and  is  six  stories  high.  It  can 
accommodate  one  thousand  three 
hundred;  while  the  St.  Nicholas, 
more  magnificent  in  its  decorations, 
ean  accommodate  one  thousand 
Tisitors.  There  are  two  dining- 
zooma  at  the  St.  Nichoks,  wfaidi 
oan  hold  six  hundred  people 
each.  As  a  proof  that  repuoti- 
oan  institations  do  not  exduoe  ex- 
traraganee  and  luxury,  it  may  be 
atated  that  tha  curtains  and  some  of 
the  sola  covers  in  the  parlours  cost 
each  £^  per  yard.  One  room  is 
lomiahed  with  brocade  at  £9  per 
yard.  About  one  hundred  married 
oonples  reside  permanently  at  the 
fit.  Nicholas.  There  is  a  monster 
•atahlishment  at  Cape  May,  a 
&BhiaBable  aamaier  resort  in  *New 
Jersey,  whieh  is  said  to  make  up 
thnse  tiMMBBi  bada.     Owing  to 


high  rates  of  house-rent,  the  diffi- 
culty ci  procuring  servants,  and 
other  causes,  many  married  couples 
and  families  reside  at  hotels.  Thus 
nomade,  restless,  and  pleasure- 
seeking  habits  are  induced,  which 
has  led  to  the  observation,  that 
Americans  are  destitute  of  home  life. 
But  though  this  is  the  case  to  some 
extent, '  the  Englishwoman '  admits 
(and  it  is  from  her  book  we  have 
generalised  many  of  these  details) 
that  there  are  fiunil^  circles  in  the 
New  World  as  united  and  affec- 
tionate as  those  in  the  Old. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  hoteli 
in  the  States  is  Delaval'e,  at  Albany. 
The  fifty  waiters  at  this  comfortable 
hotel  are  Irish  gii'ls,  neatly  and 
simply  dressed.  They  are  under  a 
coloured  waiter,  and  their  civility 
and  alacrity  are  wonderful.  As  to 
charges  at  hotels.  Miss  Murray 
states  that  Mr.  Bobert  Chambers 
was  either  much  mistaken  or  grossly 
deceived  when  he  published  a  letter 
stating  the  absence  of  imposition  at 
the  American  hotels.  'For  less 
real  oomfort,  I  have  been  made  to 

Siy  everywhere  far  more  than  in 
ngland ;  upon  an  average,  about 
£10  a  week,  for  my  maid  and 
self,  taking  our  meals  at  the  public 
table,  and  without  a  private  sitting 
room.*  In  -another  passa|^e  she 
says,  'I  prefer  European  inns  to 
^^  gorgeous  American  hotels,  the 
expense  of  which  equals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  English  notels.' 

At  Chicago  the  hotels  are  wry 
different  from  those  of  New  York. 
'The  Englishw<Hnan'  saw  laid  on 
table  at  Chicago,  eight  boiled  legs  of 
mutton,  nearlv  raw ;  six  antiquated 
fowls;  bakea  pork»  with  'onion 
fixings ;'  with  yams,  corn-cobs,  and 
squash.  There  were  no  carving- 
knives,  so  each  person  hacked  the 
joint  with  his  own,  while  some 
carved  with  bowie-knives  taken  from 
their  belts. 

New  York  is  undoubtedly  the 
reeeptacle  not  only  of  the  enters 
prismg  and  energetic  merchant^ 
Dttt  of  the  vagabondism,  cheatinB; 
rufihmism,  and  vice  of  Europe,  ft 
oontains  a  population  of  nearly  a 
nMlion.  Broadway,  the  great 
thoroughfare,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
maricaMe  streets  in  the  world.  It 
mna  along  the  centre  of  the  city; 
and  ia  crosead  at  right  angles  by ' 
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noxnerable  streets,  which  ran  down 
to  the  water  at  each  side.  The 
brick-building  in  New  York  is  re- 
markably  beautifiil.  The  windows 
are  large,  and  of  plate  glass,  and  the 
whole  external  finish  of  the  houses 
is  of  a  style  never  to  be  met  with  in 
street  architecture  in  England.  The 
houses  are  heated  by  air  warmed  by 
a  subterranean  stove,  so  that  few 
chimneys  are  required,  and  these  are 
seldom  visible.  Anthracite  coal  is 
almost  universally  used,  so  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  the  choco- 
late-coloured atmosphere  of  London. 
The  hackney  carnages  are  hand- 
some, and  are  drawn  by  two  horses, 
but  the  cabmen  are  licensed  plun- 
derers affainst  whom  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. Tne  police  of  New  York  are 
accessible  to  bribes,  according  to 
*  the  Englishwoman,'  who  also 
states  that  in  no  city  in  the  civilixed 
world  is  life  so  insecure.  Desperate 
reprobates  called  Bowdies,  infest  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  terrible 
outrages  and  murderous  assaults 
are  frequent.  This  evil  msy  be 
traced  to  the  system  which  prevails 
at  the  election  of  municipal  officers, 
who  are  often  chosen  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  and  are  venal  and 
corrupt  m  the  highest  degree. 

The  American  ladies,  we  are  told, 
notwithstanding  their  republican 
institutions,  wear  very  costly  jewel- 
lery. '  The  Englishwoman'  saw  in  a 
New  York  shop  a  diamond  bracelet, 
of  a  prodi>riou8  sise  and  lustre,  priced 
at  the  high  figure  of  25,000  dollars, 
or  £5000.  On  inquiring  who 
would  purchase  such  a  thing,  the 
derk  replied,  '  I  sruess  some 
Southerner  will  buy  it  for  his  wife.' 
8ome  of  the  '  stores'  in  New  York 
quite  transcend  our  monster  shone, 
ptewart's  dry  goods  store  in  tne 
Sroadwajr  is  a  building  of  white 
marble,  six  stories  hien,  with  a 
frontage  of  300  feet.  There  are  400 
people  employed  in  it,and  the  business 
done  is  said  to  be  above  £i,<oo,ooo 
per  annum.  There  is  a  telegraph 
on  the  premises,  where  is  a  clerk 
perpetually  flashing  dollars  and 
cents  along  the  wires.  In  this  es- 
tablishment, republican  citizens  can 
find  lace  collars  at  forty  guineas 
each,  and  flounces  of  Yslenciennes 
lace,  half-a-yard  deep,  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twen^  guineas  a  flounce. 
There  are  dsnuaks  and  broeadaa 


at  abnost  fabulous  prices,  few  gentle* 
men  giving  less  than  £3  a  yard  for 
such  articles.  Qold-embroidered 
brocade  is  sold  at  this  establishment 
at  £9  a  yard,  and  some  of  the  fur- 
niture of  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  is 
decked  out  with  this  costly  fabric. 
There  are  stockings  at  Stewart's  at 
a  guinea  a  pair,  and  carpets  afr  23«. 
the  yard.  With  aU  this  luxury  and 
extravagance,  there  is  a  very  large 
class  livmg  at  New  York  in  a  state 
of  saualid  and  abject  poverty. 

Tnere  are  large  theatres  in  the 
republican  city,  an  opera  house  of 
gif^tic  proportions,  al  fresco  enter* 
tumments,  masquerades,  concerts, 
restaurants,  and  oyster  saloons.  New 
York  contained  in  1853  the  amaaing 
number  of  5980  taverns. 

The  oyster  saloons  are  a  feature 
in  the  city.  In  these  saloons  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  persons, 
frequently  blacks,  who  are  busilj 
engaged  m  opening  oysters  for  their 
customers.  So  great  is  the  passion 
for  oysters  at  New  York,  that  the 
consumption  of  them  during  the 
season  is  estimated  at  a  value  of 

^3500  P«r  day. 

Our  republican  cousins  are  as 
profuse  in  the  expenditure  for  monu- 
ments for  dead  relatives,  as  in  cloth* 
ing  and  diet  for  themselves.  Several 
of  the  marble  mausoleums  in  the 
cemetery  cost  firoro  £4000  to  £5000, 
and  there  is  a  monument  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  killed  coming  home 
from  a  ball,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  about  £6000. 

The  newspaper  press  is  an  extra* 
ordinary  feature  in  the  United 
States.  The  influence  of  the  broad* 
sheet  is  immense.  Every  party  in 
religion,  politics,  or  morals,  has  its 
organ ;  some  of  them  fifty  and  one 
hundred  organs ;  and  '  the  English- 
woman' tells  us  every  nicely-defined 
shade  of  opinion  has  its  voices  also. 
Every  large  town  has  from  ten  to 
twenty  daily  papers,  every  village 
has  its  three  or  four,  and  a  collection 
of  huts,  to  use  the  very  words  of 
one  of  the  ladies,  produces  its  one 
daily  or  two  or  three  weeklies. 
Newspapersin  America  have  neither 
stamp  nor  paper  duty,  and  are  a  ne- 
cessary, not  a  luxury  of  life.  Since 
the  Eussian  war  tne  anxiety  for 
English  intelligenoe  has  increased^ 
and  Otmean  and  Baltic  news  was 
reprinted  in  American  papers  with* 
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out  abridgment,  and  devoured  by 
Yankee  readers  with  as  much  seat 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Whigs,  Democrats,  Know-No- 
things,  Freesoilers,  Fusiomsts, 
Hiuuters,  Woolly  Heads,  Doueh 
Faces,  Hard  Shells,  Soft  Shells, 
Silver  Greys,  have  their  political 
oi^ans ;  and  the  hundred  so-called 
religious  denominations  and  sub- 
divisions have  also  their  papers. 
There  is  the  'Woman's  Right  Move- 
ment,' the  '  Spiritual  Manifestation 
Movement,'  &c.  &c. 

Miss  Murray  touches  slightly  on 
the  Know-I^othings,  and  seems  to 
disapprove  of  their  objects  and  or- 

ganization.  'The  Englishwoman' 
avin^  been  at  New  xork  during 
the  tmie  of  the  elections,  enters 
more  at  length  into  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Ixish  Eoman  Catholics 
and  the  Know-Nothings.  The  so- 
ciety being  eatablished  with  the  ob- 
ject of  changing  the  naturalization 
laws,  and  curbing  the  power  of 
Popery,  had  in  1854  obtained  a 
large  share  of  the  public  attention. 
Great  success  attended  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Xnow-Nothinffs  in 
Massachusetts  and  others  of  the 
States.  The  popularity  of  the  sect 
arose  out  of  the  enormous  spread  of 
a  recognised  evil — the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  legislature  upon 
foreigners,  more  especially  Irish 
Soman  Catholics.  T!ke  great  influx 
of  aliens  who  had  unscrupidously 
obtained  the  franchise  had  caused 
much  alarm.  The  success  of  the 
organization  of  1854  was  therefore 
unprecedented.  The  avowed  ob- 
jects of  the  Know-Nothings  were  to 
establish  new  naturalization  laws, 
prohibiting  any  from  acquiring  the 
franchise  without  a  residence  of 
twenty -one  years  in  the  States ;  to 

J  procure  the  exclusion  of  Bomanists 
rom  offices ;  to  guarantee  religious 
freedom,  a  free  Bible,  and  free 
schools.  But  the  society  contained 
the  elements  of  dissolution  within 
itself.  Some  of  its  principles  sa- 
voured of  intolerance,  and  of  perse- 
cution for  religious  opinion,  and  in 
the  last  year,  after  stormy  dis- 
cussions and  dissensions,  the  great 
Convention  of  Know-Nothings  broke 
up  into  several  branches,  some  of 
wnich  totally  altered  or  gave  up  the 
original  objects  of  their  association. 
By  an  abandonmezit  of  some  of  their 


original  aimi  the  Sjiow-Nothm|;8 
succeeded,  at  the  dose  of  1855,  ^ 
placing  several  of  their  nominees  in 
public  offices,  but  it  is  yet  to  be 
learned  whether  much  practical  good 
will  result  from  their  future  opera- 
tions.  It  cannot  be  denied  tnat  a 
laree  number  of  Irish  Boman  Ca- 
th<Mics  surreptitiously  obtain  votes, 
and  exercise  a  most  misehievous  in- 
fluence upon  the  elections.  It' is  by 
the  declamatory  vehemence  and  the 
noisy  and  ribala  abuse  of  these  men ; 
that  an  ill-feeling  has  been  generated 
against  England. 

There  is  one  question  of  great  and 
vital  importance  on  which  the  two 
ladies,  of  whose  works  we  have  been 
givinff  a  summary,  conscientiously 
and  £ametrically  differ,  and  that  is 
the  very  thoroT  and  difficult  question 
of  slavery.  Tne  Hon.  Miss  Murray 
went  to  America  with  the  strong 
feelings  which  the  generality  ^ 
all  our  countrymen  and  countiy- 
women  entertain  against  slavery  m 
the  abstract.  But  after  having  been 
some  time  in  the  Slave  States,  and 
having  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  negro  and  slave  character,  this 
amiable  and  most  accomplished 
lady  has  seen  cause  to  modify  her 
opinions.  The  results  of  her  obser- 
vations are,  that  the  negro  race  in 
general  is  idle,  irregular,  unthrifty, 
excitable,  impulsive,  unreflecting, 
tricky,  and  deceitful.  Miss  Murray 
maintains  that  well-intentioned  and 
hot-headed  zealots  have  damaged 
the  cause  of  civilization,  diecked 
the  progress  of  individuals  of  the 
black  race,  done  irreparable  mischief 
to  property,  and  postponed  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  of  the  slave  by 
rash  and  iU-judged  interference. 
Admitting  that  the  nefi;ro  has  a  sense 
of  justice,  can  be  attacned,  and  made 
honest  and  useful,  she  stoutly  con- 
tends that  these  objects  can  only  be 
obtained  by  judicious  management 
and  eariv  tpiming.  She  avers  that 
ne^ro  Cfhristians  lefl  to  their  ovm 
futdance,  fall  sooner  or  later  again 
mto  pagan  habits;  that  the  free 
blacks  are  profligate  and  irreligious, 
and  far  less  happy  than  their  breth- 
ren in  servitude.  She  also  states,  on 
competent  authority,  that  the  free 
black  people  die  out  rapidly,  in  one 
or  two  generations  after  having  ob- 
tained ^ir  freedom.  She  contend* 
also  that  there  is  a  great  attachment 
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between  ike  negroes  and  tiieir 
naeters,  inspikeof  the  facte  detailed 
in  UneU  Hhtm^  and  that  innlinfiw 
hare  come  to  her  knowledge  where 
liberated  elayee  hare  entreated  to  be 
•ent  back  to  that  Soath  '  where  the 
black  people  are  free.' 

As  to  Liberia,  Mies  Murrajr  ie  of 
the  opinion  <^  a  dergrman  who  had 
been  long  in  the  employ  ment  of  the 
C<4oaisation  Society,  that  there  has 
been  too  hasty  an  emanoipationt  and 
that  the  Liberian  plan  has  been 
mueh  injured  by  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  the  bbdcs 
sent  out  there. 

Miss  Murray  speaks  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  masters  for  the 
blacks,  and,  without  going  the  length 
of  laying  there  are  no  abuses,  no 
tyranny,  she  repeats  awer  and  orcr 
aoain  tnat  in  the  mass  the  Southern 
wye-owners  are  consoientionsly  ful- 
filling their  trying  and  painfulduties. 
. '  I  have,'  ^le  says,  '  seen  more  of 
comf<^  che^rftilness,  eontentment, 
and  relupousprincipleamottgnegroes 
of  the  Anthem  States,  thtt  among 
any  other  working  populatioa  of  the 
same  amount.' 

Whilst  'the  En^liBhwoman'  ad- 
mits that,  aooordmg  to  general 
M>inion  in  the  States,  UneU  2Wa*s 
Cabin  has  thrown  the  cause  of 
slare  emancipation  back  for  yean, 
and  concedes  slso  that  slarery  was 
permitted  under  the  Mosaic  dis]>en- 
sation,  yet  she  at  the  same  time 
argues  tnat  slavery  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  Christianity— 
that  it  is  a  eystem  whioh  lowers 
Bian  as  an  intellectual  and  respon- 
sible bttng,  and  that  it  ia  no  less 
morally  than  poUtieally  wrong.  That 
slaTcry  is  a  p<mtieal  mistake  too,  *  the 
Englishwoman'  sa^s,  is  eridenoed 
by  the  retarded  devdopinent  and 
apparent  decay  of  the  Southern 
States  ss  compared  with  the  cease- 
Ins  matarial  progress  of  the  North 
and  West.  The  system  of  slavery, 
she  eloquently  remarks,  'is  one 
which  1ms  for  its  object  the  traaa- 
formation  of  reason  mto  instinctp— 
the  lowering  of  a  rational  being  into 
a  marJiina  scarcely  more  intelSgeni 
than  some  of  our  own  ingeniMsly- 
CQostrueted  steam-engmes.' 

The  following  ohaervationa  so 
fairly  and  fully  embody  the  viewa 
of  'the  Snebskwottmi.'  and  ao 
faBMcallj  reflset  th^  optwinM  of 


extract  them.  TherjF  seem  to  us, 
moreover,  to  prove  oat  in  priaeipta 
there  is  not  so  madi  difference  be- 
tween Miss  Mum^  and  '  the  En- 
glishwoman' as  would  at  first  sight 
sppesr. 

A  third  and  veiy  Urge  elaai  of  sUve* 
owners  is  to  be  found,  who^  having  in* 
heiited  their  property  in  sUves,  want  the 
means  of  judiciously  emancipating  them. 
The  negroes  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
receire  fiieedom  in  the  reckless  way  ia 
which  some  abolitioBists  prepees  to  be> 
■tow  it  npoii  them.  Thsy  most  be  pre- 
pared for  it  by  instmetioa  in  thepceoepta 
of  religion,  by  edueatioo,  and  by  the  re* 
csption  of  theeeprinotples  of  self-reUaae^ 
without  which  they  have  not  the  moral 
perception  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedom  ;  and 
this  very  ignorance  and  obtuseness  is  one 
of  the  most  telling  ailments  against 
the  system  which  produces  it.  The  want 
of  this  previous  pieparation  has  been 
Ireqaently  shown,  paitievbriyin  Ken* 
tacky,  where  whole  bodies  of  emsnei- 
pated  sUvBS,  sftsr  a  fesr  days*  experisaoe 
of  their  new  oonditioa,  have  eatrsatod 
for  a  return  to  servitude.  Thaw  sUve- 
owners  of  whom  I  now  spealt  deeply  de- 
plore the  eireumstaaces  under  which 
they  are  ptaned,  and,  while  wanting  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifioe,  and  the  moral 
courage,  which  would  lead  them,  by 
manumitting  their  shires,  to  enter  inta 
a  novel  competition  with  slave- labour 
on  other  estates^  do  their  best  to  ame- 
liorato  the  eonditioa  in  which  the 
AfriesBS  ass  placed,  eneoaragiag  them 
by  the  sale  of  httle  aftides  of  their  own 
mannfartnre,  ta  poichsse'ibsir  freedoesp 
which  is  gnmtsd aia  vei^  leduoed  ratau 
I  had  opportunities  of  ooavemiLg  with 
severs!  of  these  freed  nsgroes,  and  they 
all  expressed  attachment  to  their  late 
owners,  and  spoke  of  the  mildness  with 
which  they  were  treated,  saying  that  the 
great  threat  made  use  of  wm  to  send 
them  *dowm90mtk,* 

The  ekvesin  the  Nerlhem  Save  Slates 
are  a  thougbllsss,  happy  mi,  speodiBg 
their  eteaings  ia  ^"***^  or  siaging  to 
the  baiga;  aad  *0h,  cany  me  back  to 
Old  Yirgiasy,'  or  '  Snssnash.  don't  yea 
Giy  for  niSi  may  be  heard  on  summer 
oYenings  rising  from  the  raaias  and  to- 
bacco grounds  of  Kentucky.  Yet» 
whether  natural^  humane  instincts  may 
lead  to  mercifttl  treatment  of  the  slavey 
or  the  same  result  be  aoeompliBhed  by 
the  rigorous  censorBhip  of  pabne  opiaion 
ia  the  border  SlatoB,  apert  fi«SB  the  ah* 
siraci  ansstioa  of  slavery^  that 
ie  gieat^  to  be 
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the  temponl,  jvb,  the  etenyJ  weBheuM 
of  another  to  depend  upon  the  will  and 
caprice  of  a  man,  when  Uie  victim  of  faia 
injuBtice  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  ap- 
peal  to  an  euihly  tribunaL  TnBtano<*a 
of  severe  treatment  on  one  nde,  and  of 
kindness  on  the  other,  cannot  &irly  be 
brought  as  aigumenta  for  or  against  the 
system;  it  must  be  justified  or  con- 
demned  by  the  undeviatinglaw  of  moral 
right  as  laid  down  in  divine  revelation. 
SUvery  existed  in  1850  in  15  out  of  $1 
StateSy  the  number  of  slaves  being 
3,904,345,  connected  bv  sympathy  and 
blood  with  433,643  eoioared  penons, 
nominally  free,  but  who  occupy  a  social 
position  of  the  lowest  grade,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  number  will  increase,  as 
it  has  hitherto  done,  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  which  will  give  6,000,000,  in 
1875,  of  a  people  dangerous  from  num« 
ben  merely,  but  doubly,  trebly  so  in 
their  consciousness  of  oppsessioni,  and 
in  the  passions  which  may  mcite  them  to 
a  terrible  revenge.  America  boasts  of 
freedom,  and  of  such  a  progress  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before ;  bst  while 
the  tide  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  rollA 
across  her  continent,  and  while  we  con* 
template  with  pleasure  a  vast  nation  go- 
verned by  free  institutions^  and  pro- 
fessing a  pure  faith,  a  hand,  fiuntly  seen 
at  present,  but  destined  ere  long  to  foree 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all,  points  to 
the  empires  of  a  bygone  civilization,  and 
shows  that  they  had  their  neriods  in 
which  to  rise,  flourish,  and  oscay,  and 
that  ■lAVfl]^  was  the  main  canse  of  that 
decay.      The  exasperating   reproaches 


J  m  ignonnca 
•f  the  real  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
the  esscy  have  done  much  hann  in  in- 
citing that  popular  clamour  which 
hurries  on  reckleas  legislation.  The 
problem  is  one  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  Uiinking  and  Christian  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  still 
remains  a  giganticevilforphiUiithropistB 
to  mourn  over,  and  lor  politicians  to 


These  are  sensible  and  just  obser- 
Yations,  and»  without  saying  one 
word  in  behalf  of  slavery-,  on  the 
contrary  entertaining  a  horror  of  it 
in  every  shape,  we  most  yet  depre- 
cate, with  '  the  Englishwoman,'  ^e 
exasperating  reproaches  that  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Americans,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
case.  Soch  reckless  language  has 
done  much  mischief,  and  certainly 
has  not  tended  to  soothe  the  angry 
feelings  malignantiy  propagated 
against  England  ia  America  by 
certaiii  IrisE  adventorers  and  re- 
fugees. 

Both  the  works  before  us  contain, 
a  vast  deal  of  solid  and  useful,  as 
well  as  light  and  agreeable  and  most 
readable  matter,  and  we  commend 
the  productions  of  both  of  our  fair 
countrywomen  equally  to  the  atten- 
tion of  home,  Transatlantio,  and 
Continental  readers. 


A  EIVEE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


'They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  rei^^  ia  joy.' 


I  SAW  an  Alpine  rivulet  oareering 
From  rock  to  rock  along  its  downward  track, 
When,  mindful  of  the  dangers  it  was  nearing, 

I  whispered, '  Back, 
Back,  streamlet,  to  thy  mother,  yon  grey  mountain ; 

Though  glaciers  fill  the  hollows  of  her  breast» 
Her  ft^seaing  kiss  ^one  can  give  a  fountain 

Safety  and  rest.' 
The  river  murmured, '  Eahe  and  em|>ty  warning ; 

For  though  my  yovih  was  cradled  in  the  snow, 
I  sprung  from  dew-dropa  in  the  starry  morning. 

And  Uiere  I  go.' 
Again  I  said,  *  But  why  this  march  incessant, 

\Vhich  will  not  star  to  dally  with  the  flowers  P 
IWere  well  to  learn  now  pure,  and  yet  how  pleasant^ 

Are  bridal  houTi. 
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Lo,  where  tiie  trailing  tresses  of  a  willow 

Are  tremulous  with  love  she  dreads  to  own ; 
Lie  down  in  peace  upon  her  yielding  pillow — 

'Twill  prove  a  throne.' 
To  which  the  brook :  '  A  primrose  for  a  minute 

Dimpled  my  cheek  with  her  caressing  hand ; 
I  leapea  the  bank,  no  primrose  there  was  in  it, 

But  weeds  and  sand. 
And  thus  I  leamt  that  'tis  a  lying  vision 

Which  paints  the  beauties  of  the  treacherous  shore. 
A  loving  heart  embittered  by  derision 

Thus  loves  no  more.' 
Myanswer  was :  '  'Tis  wise  to  shrink  from  wooing 

When  frailness  bends,  earthrooted  yet  above. 
That  primrose  lured  thee  to  her  own  undoing, 

Buried  in  love. 
But  purest  loveliness  art  thou  rejecting, 

Whose  rays  descend,  and  yet  are  throned  on  high. 
Methinks  'twere  joy  indeed  to  sleep  reflecting 

The  stars  and  sky.' 
The  river  sighed,  *  One  night  the  moon  delayed  me, 

TiU  on  my  breast  her  beams  were  multiplied. 
Uprose  my  very  depths,  yet  she  betrayed  me— 

A  maddening  bride ; 
For  soon  there  came  an  eddying,  turbid  feeling. 

And  from  my  destined  path  a  torrent  broke, 
Till  through  the  thorny  hedgerows  wildly  reeling. 

At  length  I  woke 
To  know  that  safety  is  the  twin  of  duty ; 

And  that  the  wayworn  pilgrims  of  a  night 
May  only  rest  where  self-ezistent  beauty 

Sneds  solar  light.' 
'  And  yet,'  I  said, '  'twere  wise  to  cease  from  flowing 

Which  leads  thee  onward  to  a  deadly  leap, 
A  dark  abyss,  for  thou  art  blindly  going 

Down  to  the  deep.' 
' No r  moaned  the  river ;  'though  I  hear  that  ocean, 

And  see  afar  its  angry  billows  foam. 
It  only  breeds  in  me  a  fond  emotion — 

A  thirst  for  home. 
Myhome',  not  on  the  hills  nor  sea,  but  yonder. 

Where  joy  untiring  hushes  weary  care ; 
There,  up  the  sunbuUt  arches,  I  shall  wander. 

Lighter  than  air. 
Until  I  join  those  crystal  waves  which  sever 

Earth  from  the  Bock  of  Ages  and  the  throne. 
There  murmuring  waters  rest  in  peace  for  ever. 

And  there  alone.' 
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Chaptxs  XVII. 


I  HOPE  I  have  as  much  com- 
maud  of  countenance  as  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  lady  who  don't 
paint,  but  when  I  returned  from 
my  walk  in  the  park  the  following 
morning,  I  must  have  looked 
flushed  or  excited,  or  in  some  way 
different  than  usual.  I  met  John 
at  the  comer  of  Lowndes-street, 
and  he  stopped  short  and  looked 
me  piercingly  in  the  face. 

'  Where  have  you  been,  Kate  P* 
said  he,  without  waiting  to  bid  me 
'  good  morning '  or  anything. 

'  A  little  stroll  in  the  park,  John,' 
was  my  reply. 

'  By  yourself  P'  he  asked,  and  his 
face  looked  pale  and  grave. 

I  cannot  tell  a  story,  so  I  hesi- 
tated and  stammered — 

'  No,  not  exactly — at  least,  I  met 
an  acquaintance  near  the  Serpen- 
tine.* 

'  Have  you  any  objection  to 
tellinfl[  me  who  it  was  P'  said  John, 
and  his  voice  sounded  very  strange. 

'Good  gracious,  what's  tne 
matter  P'  I  asked,  in  my  turn ;  '  has 
anything  happened  P  Are  you  ill, 
John  P  you  look  quite  upset. 

'  I  insist  upon  knowing,'  answered 
he,  wiUiout  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  my  tender  inquiries  after 
his  health ;  '  did  you  or  did  you  not 
meet  Captain  Lovell  this  morning 
inHvdeParkP' 

'  X  es,  I  certainly  did  meet  him/ 
I  replied. 

'  Accidentally  P*  exclaimed  my 
cousin. 

*  Why — ^no— not  entirely,'  was 
my  answer,  •  but  the  fact  is^^ ' 

'  Enough !'  burst  out  John,  break- 
ing in  on  my  explanations  with  a 
rudeness  I  had  never  before  seen 
him  exhibit;  'Kate,  I  have  been 
deceived  in  you.  I  thought  at  least 
you  were  candid  and  straightfor- 
ward— ^I  find  you  faithless,  un- 
grateful, ungenerous!  But  I  will 
not  reproach  you,'  he  added,  check- 
ing himself  by  a  strong  efibrt;  'it 
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is  only  natural,  I  conclude,  for  a 
woman  to  be  false.  I  thought  you 
were  different  from  the  rest,  and  I 
was  a  fool  for  my  pains.  Kate,  let 
us  imderstand  eacn  other  at  once. 
I  offered  you  last  night  all  that  man 
could  give.  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
an  answer  then  and  there.  I 
thought  I  had  a  favourable  one,  and 
I  have  spent  twelve  hours  of  happi- 
ness— I  now  see  that  I  have  de- 
ceived myself.  Perhaps  I  value 
my  own  worth  too  hignly ;  I  own 
I  feel  sore  and  aggrieved,  but  yon 
shall  not  be  the  sufferer.  Kate,  I 
am  only  '  Cousin  John '  once  more. 
Give  me  a  few  days  to  get  over  a 
natural  di8appomtaieiit."and  you 
and  I  will  be  friends  and  play- 
fellows as  we  used  to  be.  Snalce 
hands,  Kate ;  I  spoke  harshly,  in  a 
moment  of  anger — ^it  is  over  now. 
€rod  bless  you,  dear.' 

And  with  these  words  John 
walked  away,  and  left  me  standing 
on  that  eventful  doorstep  which 
seemed  to  witness  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  my  life.  How 
stately  was  his  walk  as  he  strode 
down  the  street.  I  watched  him 
all  the  way  to  the  corner,  but  he 
never  once  looked  back,  John  was 
grown  much  handsomer  of  late ;  he 
used  to  be  too  ruddy  and  pros- 
perous-looldng  and  boyish,  but  his 
countenance  had  altered  conside- 
rably in  the  last  two  or  three 
months,  only  seeing  him  every  day 
I  did  not  remark  the  change.  Lady 
Scapegrace  had  found  it  out  the 
first.  I  perfectly  remember  her 
saying  to  me,  on  the  day  of  our 
Greenwich  dinner — 

'My  dear,  your  cousin  has  a 
mat  deal  in  hun,if  one  did  but  know 
now  to  get  it  out.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  good-looking  man  he 
would  be  if  yon  could  only  succeed 
in  making  him  ill  and  unhappy.' 

Poor  John!  I  am  afraid  I  had 
made  him  imhappy,  even  now.  It 
•track  me  he  had  a  nobler ' 
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than  CaDtain  Lorell  himself,  al- 
though or  course  I  could  not  think 
him  so  graceful,  or  so  handsome,  or 
half  so  charming  as  my  dear  Frank. 
I  rushed  into  the  house  and  locked 
myself  into  my  boudoir,  to  think 
over  and  dwell  upon  the  many 
eyents  of  that  most  eventful  morn- 
ing. My  happy  walk,  my  delightful 
companion,  whose  soft  yoice  was 
stUl  whispering  in  my  ear,  whoee 
erery  look  and  gesture  I^  could 
reoal,  even  to  the  wind  freshening 
his  handsome  brow  and  waving  his 
duflterine  locks.  How  happy  and 
oontentea  I  felt  by  his  side,  and  yet 
—there  was  a  something.  I  was 
not  satisfied— I  was  not  th<»ouKhly 
at  ease ;  my  cousin's  face  would  in- 
trude itself  upon  my  thoughts.  I 
could  not  get  out  of  my  head  the 
tone  of  manly  kindness  and  regret 
in  which  he  had  last  addressed  me.  I 
reflected  on  his  sincerity,  his  gene- 
rosi^,  his  undeyiating  fidelity  and 
good-himiour,  till  my  heart  smote 
me  to  think  of  all  he  suffered  for 
my  sake,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  I  was  wortny  of  being  so 
much  cared  for,  and  whether  I  was 
justified  in  throwing  all  thia  faith 
and  truth  away. 

Beader,  have  you  ever  lived  for 
weeks  and  weeks  in  a  place  which 
bored  yon  to  death?  Have  yoa 
leamea  to  loathe  every  tree,  and 
shrub,  and  hedge-row,  in  the  dreary 
landscape  P  Have  you  shivered  up 
and  down  the  melancholy  walks,  and 
yawned  through  the  dull,  dark  rooms 
till  you  heffKH  to  think  the  hour  never 
would  arrive  that  was  to  restore  yon 
once  again  to  liberty  and  ligntP 
And  then,  when  the  hour  hcu  come 
at  last,  have  you  been  able  to  take 
your  departure  without  some  half- 
reproachful  feeling  akin  to  melan* 
choly,  without  some  slight  shade 
of  regret  to  think  that  much  as 
you  nave  hated  it,  you  look 
upon  it  all  now  for  the  last  timeP 
Perhaps  the  sun  breaks  out  and 
shines  upon  the  old  place  as  you 
catch  your  last  glimpse.  Ah!  it 
never  used  to  shme  like  that  when 
you  could  see  it  firom  those  windows 
every  day;  you  almost  wish  your 
departure  had  been  put  off  till  the 
morrow ;  you  think  if  you  were 
back  again  the  walks  would  not 
be  so  very  melancholy,  the  rooms 
no  longer  00  dull  and  i^oomy .    You 


sigh  because  you  are  leaving  it,  and 
wonder  at  yourself  for  doing  so. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  friends, 
and  more  especially  with  those  who 
would  fain  assume  a  tenderer  title, — 
we  never  know  their  value  but  by 
their  loss. 

*If  it  wasn't  for  Frank,'  I  began 
to  think, '  I  really  believe  I  might 
have  been  very  happj  with  Cousin 
John.  Of  eourse  it's  imDoesible 
now,  and,  at  he  says  himself,  he*U 
never  be  anything  but  a  cousin  to 
me.  Poor  John,  he's  a  noble,  true- 
hearted,  unselfish,  generous  fellow  V 

But  to  return  to  my  walk.  When 
a  lady  and  gentleman  meet  each 
other  by  appointment,  either  at 
the  edge  of  the  Serpentine  or  else- 
where, their  eonversation  is  not 
generally  of  a  nature  to  be  related 
m  detail,  nor  is  it  to  bo  presumed 
that  their  colloquy  would  prove  as 
interesting  to  the  general  public  aa 
to  themselves.  What  I  learnt  of 
Frank's  private  history,  his  views, 
feelings,  and  intentions,  on  that 
morning,  I  may  as  well  give  in  my 
own  words,  suppressing  divers  in- 
terruptions, protestations,  and  inter- 
jections, which,  much  as  they  added 
to  its  zest,  necessarily  rather  im- 
peded the  course  of  tne  narrative, 
and  postponed  its  completion  till 
long  after  I  ought  to  nave  been 
back  at  luncheon. 

Frank  had  been  an  only  child,  and 
spoiled  as  only  children  are  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  His  father  was  a 
peer's  second  son,  and  married  a 
wealthy  cotton-spinner's  niece  for 
the  salce  of  her  money,  which  money 
lasted  him  about  as  long  as  his  own 
constitution.  When  he  died,  the 
widow  was  left  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  and  the  handsome,  curly- 
pated,  mischievous  boy.  She  soon 
followed  her  husband ;  poor  thing, 
she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  he  had 
neglected  her  shamefully.  The  boy 
went  to  his  uncle — ^the  peer,  not 
his  uncle  the  roiU-owner — ^to  be 
brought  up.  Frank  was  conse- 
quently what  the  world  calls  a  *  well- 
bred  one,'  his  name  was  in  the 
Peerage^  though  he  had  a  first 
ooQsin  once  removed  who  was  but 
an  industrious  weaver.  The  ptfer 
of  course  sent  him  to  Eton. 

'  Ten  thousand  pounds,'  said  Uiat 
judicious  relative,  *  will  buy  him  hia 
oommifliion.     The  lad's  handsqne 
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and  clever ;  he  can  pl^  whki  mam 
better  than  my  boy's  privaie  tutor. 
By  the  time  his  ten  thoosand's  ffone, 
we'll  pick  up  an  heiress  for  nim. 
'Gkd !  how  like  my  poor  brother 
he  is  about  the  eyes.' 

So  Frank  was  started  in  life  with 
a  commission  in  the  li^ht  Dmsoons, 
an  extremely  good  opmion  of  lum- 
self,  and  as  much  of  his  ten  thousand 
pounds  as  he  had  not  already  anti- 
cipated during  the  one  tmn  he 
spent  at  Oxfbra  before  he  was  rusti- 
cated. By  the  way,  so  many  of  my 
partners  and  other  young  gei^emen 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  haye 
gone  through  this  process,  that  it 
was  manjr  years  before  I  disooTered 
the  meaning  of  the  term ;  for  long  I 
understood  rmHeaUon  to  be  mexely 
a  playful  form  of  enkression  for 
'  taking  a  degree ;'  and  I  was  the 
more  confirmed  in  thia  impression 
from  observinff  that  those  who  had 
experienced  Uiis  treatment  were 
spoken  of  with  hish  respect  and 
api)robation  by  their  fellow-col- 
legians. What  odd  creatures  younjg 
men  are !  I  can  underatand  their 
admiring  prowess  in  field-sports  and 
athletic  pursuits,  just  as  I  could 
understand  one's  admiring  a  states- 
man, an  author,  an  artist,  or -a  suc- 
cessful man  in  any  pursuit  of  life ; 
but  why  they  should  think  it  credit- 
able to  get  drunk,  to  run  into  debt, 
to  set  at  defiance  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  enacted  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  to  conduct  themselyes 
in  unswerying  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  and  all  to  do  themselyes  as 
much  harm  as  possible,  is  more  than 
I  can  comprehend.  GKrls  are  not 
wrong-heaoed  like  this.  Where 
the  son  is  the  source  of  all  the 
annoyance  and  ill-humour  and  re- 
trenchment in  a  family,  the  daughter 
is  generally  the  mainstay  and  com- 
fort and  sunshine  of  the  whole 
house.  When  shall  we  poor  women 
be  done  justice  to  P  But  to  return 
to  Frank.  By  his  own  account  he 
was  a  gambler,  of  course.  A  man 
tuned  loose  upon  the  world,  with 
such  an  education  as  most  English 
gentlemen  deem  befitting  their  sons, 
and  without  means  to  mdulge  the 
tastes  that  education  has  led  him  to 
acquire,  is  yery  likely  to  become  so. 
As  a  boy,  the  example  of  his  elders 
teadiesluua  to  look  iqK>nfiniyoLous 


distinction  as  the  great  end  and  elm 
of  life,  whikt  that  of  his  comrades 
leads  him  to  neglect  all  study  as 
dry,  to  despise  all  apolication  aa 
'slow.'  At  home  he  Bears  some 
good-looking  grown-up  cousin  or 
agreeable  military  uncle  admired 
and  commented  on  for  being  suck 
'a  capital  shot,' — 'such  a  ^ood 
oricket-player,'— '  such  anundeniable 
rider  to  hounds,' — ^what  wonder  the 
boy  grows  up  thinking  that  these 
accomplishments  alone  are  the  very 
essentials  of  a  gentleman  P  At 
school,  if  he  makes  an  effort  at  dia- 
tinction  in  Mehool-hourM,  he  is 
stigmatiaed  b^  his  comrades  as  a 
'  9€tpt  and  derided  for  his  pursuit  of 
the  very  object  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose he  has  been  sent  there  to 
attain.  What  wonder  he  hugs 
idleness  as  his  bosom-friend,  and 
loses  all  lus  powers  of  application 
in  their  disuse.  Then  come  the 
realities  of  manhood,  for  which  he 
is  so  ill  prepared.  In  the  absence 
of  aU  nirfiU  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical pursuits^  amutemeni  becomes 
the  business  of  life.  Human  nature 
cannot  be  idle,  and  if  not  doing 
good,  is  wetty  sure  to  be  doinf 
harm.  Aeasure,  excitement,  ana 
fashionable  dissipation,  must  be  pur- 
chased, and  paid  for  pretty  deaily, 
in  hard  coin  of  the  realm.  The 
younger  son,  with  his  ten  thousand 
pounds,  must  soar  in  the  same  flight, 
must  'go  as  fast'  as  his  eider 
brother  with  ten  thousand  a-year. 
How  is  it  to  be  doneP  TVliy,  qf 
eowtee  he  must  make  money,  if  he 
can,  by  betting  and  play.  So  it  ^oes 
on  smoothly  enouch  for  a  tune. 
The  Arch-croupier  below,  they  say, 
arranges  all  these  for  beginners, 
but  the  luck  turns  at  last.  The 
capital  is  eaten  into ;  the  Jews  are 
caued  in,  and  the  youn^  gentleman 
is  ruined.  Frank,  I  thmk,  at  this 
time  was  in  a  fair  way  of  arriving 
pretty  rapidly  at  the  customary 
oataatrophe.  He  had  gone  through 
the  whole  educational  process  I 
haye  described  aboye,  nsd  been 
regularly  and  systematically  'spoilt,' 
was  a  liabitual  gambler  and  a  con- 
fijmed  'dandy.^  The  hidies  all 
liked  him  much,  and  I  confess  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  Always  good- 
humoured,  neyer  sentimental  (I  hate 
a  sentimental  man),  invariably  well- 
dressed>  with  a  vary  good  opinion 
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'of  his  own  attractions,  Frank  could 
make  himself  agreeable  in  all 
societies.  He  had  nerer  been 
troubled  with  shyness  as  a  boy,  and 
in  his  manhood  was  as  '  cool  a  nand ' 
as  one  would  meet  with  often  even 
in  London.  Then  he  had  plenty 
of  courage,  which  made  the  men 
respect  him,  and  above  all  was  very 

food-looking,  an  advantage  whicn 
oubtless  has  a  certain  weight  even 
with  our  far-sighted  and  reflective 
sex.  I  never  quite  made  out  the 
right  of  his  liaison,  or  whatever 
people  call  it,  with  Lady  Scapegrace, 
nor  do  I  think  his  own  account 
entirely  satisfactory.  He  assured 
me  that  he  met  her  first  of  all  at  a 
masked  ball  in  Paris,  that  she  mis- 
took him  for  some  one  else,  and  con- 
fided a  great  deal  to  his  ears  which 
she  would  not  have  entrusted  to 
any  one  save  the  individual  she 
supposed  him  to  be ;  that  when  she 
discovered  her  mistake  she  was  in 
despair,  and  that  his  discretion  and 
respect  for  her  feelings  had  made  her 
his  fast  friend  for  life.  I  cannot  tell 
how  this  may  be,  but  that  they  were 

freat  friends  I  have  had  reason  to 
now  too  well.  He  declared,  how- 
ever, that  he  looked  upon  her  'quite 
ns  a  sister.'  I  do  not  think,  though 
she  is  always  very  kind  tome,  that  I 
should  exactlj^  like  her  for  a  Miater-in- 
law,  I  certainly  have  known  Lady 
Scapegrace  do  some  most  extraordi- 
nary tilings — such  things  as  no  other 
woman  would  be  permitted  to  do 
without  drawing  down  the  abuse  of 
the  world :  if  she  had  been  fair  and 
rosy  and  pleasinff,  people  would 
have  scouted  her ;  out  she  was  dark 
and  stern  and  commanding.  The 
world  was  afVaid  of  her,  and  it  is 
very  true  that  *in  the  world  one 
had  better  be  feared  than  loved.' 
Scandal  did  not  dare  say  all  it 
thouf;ht  of  Lady  Scapegrace,  and  if 
she  brought  Frank  Lovell  home  in 
her  carnage,  or  went  to  the  opera 
alone  with  Count  Coquin,  or  was 
seen  day  after  day  perambulating 
Kensington  Grarcfens  arm-in-arm 
with  young  Greenfinch,  of  the  Life 
Guards,  instead  of  shouting  and 
hissing  and,  so  to  speak,  pelting, 
her  on  the  stage,  the  world  lifted 
its  fingers  to  its  lips,  shrugged  up 
its  worldly  shoulders,  and  merely 
remarked— 

'  Always    woi    very   odd,   poor 


woman  I  Hers  has  been  a  curiooa 
history — little  cracked,  I  think, 
now — but  what  a  handsome  creature 
she  was  years  ago,  when  I  lefl 
school,  before  you  were  bom,  my 
boyl' 

Whatever  may  have  been  her 
carelessness  of  appearances  and 
levity  of  manner,  1  think  it  waa 
never  for  an  instant  supposed  that 
she  liked  any  human  being  half  so 
much  as  she  nated  Sir  Guy. 

Then  again,  Sir  Guy  and  Frank 
were  fast  niends,  almost  inseparable. 
They  say  Frank  kept  things  right 
between  the  ill-assorted  pair,  and 
that  his  good  offices  had  many  a 
time  interposed  to  prevent  scenes 
of  abuse  and  violence,  such  as  must 
have  ended  in  a  separation  at  least. 
I  was  not  quite  clear  that  Frank's 
regard  for  we  coach-driving  baronet 
was  alone  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
friendship.  I  cannot  conceive  two 
men  much  worse  suited  to  each 
other;  but  Frank  vowed,  when  I 
cross-questioned  him  on  the  subject, 
which  I  thought  £  had  a  right  to 
do,  that  ho  was  under  the  greatest 
possible  obligations  to  Sir  Guy,  that 
the  latter  had  oven  lent  him  money, 
and  stood  by  him  when  such  assist- 
ance was  most  valuable,  and  tliat  he 
looked  upon  him  as  a  brother,  juat 
as  he  looiced  on  her  ladyship  as  a 
eiHer.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  family  party  altofjether.  Frank 
warmed  Mith  the  topic. 

'  You  will  hear  me  talked  about 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  Kate,'  said 
he,  as  we  took  about  our  twentieth 
turn,  each  of  which  I  had  protested 
should  be  the  last;  *but  the  world  is 
so  officious  and  mischief-making, 
you  must  never  believe  a  word  it 
says.  They  know  I  am  ruined,  and 
they  choose  to  decide  that  I  must  be 
making  up  to  some  wealthy  young 
lady.  As  if  J  was  a  man  to  marry 
for  money !  as  if  I  cared  for  any- 
thing on  earth  but  one  person,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dear 
self  alone.  You  ask  me  about  Miaa 
Molasses;  jou  declare  I  am  con- 
tinually ridmg  with  her,  and  dandnff 
with  her,  and  what  yon  ladies  caU 
'paying  her  attention,* — that  yellow* 
lackadaisical  miss  1  I)o  you  think  I 
would  marry  her  if  she  had  half  a 
million  P  Do  you  think  I  could  stand 
those  sentimental  airs,  that  smat* 
tering  of  learning,  and  afi*eGtation  of 
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beinff  poetical  and  romantic  and 
bluer  1,  who  hare  onlvlatel j learned 
what  a  woman  ahoula  be,  and  what 
a  treasure  such  a  woman  is !  Ko, 
no ;  I  have  known  the  whole  family 
from  a  child ;  I  can't  ouite  stand  the 
lady  part  of  it»  but  old  Molasses  is 
a  ri^ht  good  fellow,  and  one  must 
be  civil  to  them  all.  No,  no,  Kate, 
with  my  many  faults,  I  am  a  very 
different  person  from  what  you  seem 
to  think.  I  hare  my  hopes  and 
wishes,  certainly,  bat ' 

I  can't  possibly  go  on  to  relate 
the  conclusion  of  Frank's  rhapsody, 
but  he  took  great  pains  to  conrinco 
me  that  if  ever  there  was  a  high- 
principled,  pure-minded,  much  m- 
jured  mdiviaual,  that  exemplary  cha- 
racter was  the  gentleman  now  walk- 
ing by  my  side ;  and  I  wat  convinced, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  exactly  satis- 
fied. In  thinking  over  the  whole  of 
our  conversation,  I  could  gather 
nothing  very  definite,  nothing  that 
led  to  any  particular  result,  from  it. 
One  thing  was  clear  to  my  mind,  and 
that  was  at  all  events  a  gratifying 
reflection.  Frank  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  I  had  any  worldly  pros- 
pects whatever — it  was  evident  that 
if  he  liked  me  he  liked  mo  entirely 
for  myself.  I  confess  I  should  not 
wish  to  be  a  great  heiress ;  I  should 
always  be  fancying  that  it  was  the 
'fine  eyes  of  m^  casket,'  as  the 
French  say,  which  attracted  my 
admirers ;  and  I  could  not  stand 
that.  Ko,  Frank  was  not  mercenary, 
I  was  sure,  and  if  even-^why  the 
eompetencr  I  should  be  possessed 
of  would  Se  an  agreeable  surprise. 
If,  indeed!  Nothing  was  clear, 
nothing  was  settled  ;  what  a  fool  I 
was  to  dwell  so  upon  an  uncertainty, 
to  anchor  my  hopes  upon  a  dream ! 
I  was  not  at  all  comfortable  that 
afternoon :  the  more  I  thought,  the 
more  I  walked  about  my  boudoir, 
in  a  state  of  high  fidget  and  restless- 
ness. One  thing,  however,  was  con- 
solatory— the  frost  was  breaking. 
Already  in  London  it  was  a  decided 
thaw,  and  I  went  to  pay  Brilliant  a 
visit  in  the  stable. 

Now  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  eon- 
■idered  very  bold  and  unladylike  and 
ui^eminine — ^that's  the  word — for 
owning  that  I  do  indeed  enjoy  pay- 
ing my  favourites  a  visit  in  tneir 
comfortable  quarters.  It's  worth  a 
good  deal  to  see  Brilliant's  reception 


of  me  when  I  approach  his  stable. 
From  the  instant  I  enter  his  abode 
and  he  hears  my  voice,  he  be||^ins 
to  move  restlessly  to  and  fro,  whisk- 
ing his  dear  tail,  cocking  his  ears, 
and  pawing  up  his  'litter,'  till  indeed 
that  word  alone  describes  the  state 
to  which  he  reduces  his  bed ;  then 
when  I  go  up  to  him,  he  lays  b&ck  his 
ears  witn  sheer  delight,  and  g^ves  a 
jump,  as  if  he  was  going  to  kick  me, 
and  whisks  that  thin  tail  about  more 
than  ever.  I  lay  my  cheek  to  his 
smooth  sod  skin,  ana  he  nestles  his 
beautifnl  head  in  my  arms,  and  pokes 
his  pretty  muzzleinto  my  pockets,  and 
seems  to  <uk  for  bits  of  bread  and 
sugar  and  other  delicacies,  all  of 
which  are  conferred  upon  him  forth- 
with. I  am  sure  he  has  more  sense 
than  a  dog,  and  a  groat  deal  more 
affection  than  most  men.  I  don't 
care  how  slang  and  *bad  style '  peo- 
ple may  think  n(ie,  but  I  feel  every 
one  of  those  strong  fiat  bla^k  legs, 
and  look  into  his  noofs,  hind  feet 
and  all,  and  turn  his  rug  up  to 
see  that  he  has  been  properly 
cleaned  and  treated  as  he  deserves ; 
for  I  love  Brilliant  and  Brilliant 
loves  me.  It  has  sometimes  been 
my  lot  to  have  an  aching  heart,  as  I 
conclude  it  is  the  lot  of  all  here  below. 
Like  the  rest  of  my  fellow-creatures^ 
I  have  been  stung  by  ingratitude, 
lacerated  by  indifference  where  I  had 
a  right  to  expect  attachment;  or 
worst  of  all,  forced  to  confess  ntyself 
deceived,  where  I  had  bestowed  re- 
gard and  esteem.  When  I  feel  sore 
and  unhappy  on  any  or  all  of  these 
points,  notnmg  consoles  and  softens 
me  so  much  as  the  affection  of  a  dumb 
animal,  more  particularly  a  horse. 
His  honest  grave  face  seems  to  sym- 
pathize in  one's  grief,  without  ob* 
truding  the  impertinence  of  curio* 
sity  or  the  mockery  of  consolation. 
He  gives  freely  tne  affection  one 
has  been  disappointed  in  finding 
elsewhere,  and  seems  to  stand  by 
one  in  his  brute  vigour  and  gene- 
rous unreasoning  nature  like  a  true 
friend.  I  always  feel  inclined  to 
pour  my  griefs  into  poor  Brilliant's 
nnintelligent  ears,  and  many  a  tear 
have  I  shed  nestling  close  to  my 
favourite,  with  my  arms  round  him 
like  a  child's  round  its  nurse's  neek. 
That  very  afternoon,  when  I  had 
made  sure  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  stable,  I  leaned  my  bead  against 
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Brilliant's   firm  worm  neck,   wtiii 
sobbed,  like  a  fool  as  I  was. 


t  cvAFrn  xyni. 

Oenilemen  think  it  right  to  affect 
a  contempt  for  stag-huntinff,  and 
many  a  battle  have  I  haa  with 
Ck>u8in  John  when  he  has  provoked 
me  bj  '  pooh-poohinff  '  that  exhila- 
rating  amusement.  I  generally  get 
the  Mst  of  the  argument :  I  put  a 
few  pertinent  questions  to  him  which 
he  cannot  answer  satisfactorily.  I 
ask  him,  'What  is  your  principal 
object  in  going  out  hunting?  is  it 
to  learn  the  habits  of  tlie  wild 
animal  or  to  watch  the  instinct  of 
the  hound  that  pursues  himP  Do  you 
enjoy  seeing  a  fox  walked  to  death,  as 
you  call  it,  on  a  cold-scenting  day  P 
or  do  you  care  for  the  finest  hunting 
run  tliat  ever  was  seen  in  a  wood- 
land country?  Have  I  not  heard 
you  say  a  hundred  times,  when  ques* 
tioned  as  to  your  morning  sport, 
'  Oh,  wretched !  hounds  never  went 
any  naoe !— Hsouldn't  shake  off  the 
orowci— ves,  we  killed  our  fox,  but 
the  whole  thin^  was  dead  slow  ?'  or 
else  exchum,  with  a  face  of  delight, 
'  The  fastest  thing  I  have  seen  for 
years!  eighteen  minutes  up  wind, 
extra  pace!  not  a  soul  but  myself 
in  the  same  field  with  them  when 
they  threw  their  heads  up.  Fox 
was  back,  of  course,  and  we  never 
recovered  him,  but  it  was  by  far  the 
best  gallop  of  the  season?'  It  is 
evident  to  me  that  what  you  like  is 
riding  a  good  hunter  fast  over  a 
■tiff  country-'-going  a  turn  better 
than  your  neighbours,  and  giviujg; 

Jour  own  skill  that  credit  w£ch  is 
ue  to  the  superiority  of  your  horse. 
You  only  consider  the  hounds  as  a 
fleeting  object  at  which  to  ride;  the 
fox  as  a  necessary  evil,  without 
whichall  this  'rasping'  and  'bruising' 
and  '  cutting  down,'  as  you  call  it  in 
your  ridiculous  jargon,  cannot  be 
attained.  Why,  then,  do  you  waste 
•o  much  energy,  and  money,  and 
civility,  and  'soft-sawder,'  to  pre- 
serve the  vulpine  race  P  why  don't 
Tou  all  hunt  with  stag-hounds,  or, 
better  still,  devote  yourselves  to  a 
drag,  when  you  may  gallop  and 
jump  and  bustle  about,  and  upset 
your  horses,  and  break  your  own 
necks  to  yew  heart'*  eontentP    To 


all  of  which  John  answers,  as 
invariably  do  when  they  are  worsted, 
'  that  women  can't  enter  into  theae 
things,  and  I  am  talking  ^reat  non- 
sense about  what  I  £>n't  under* 
stand.' 

However,  let  him  despise  *th« 
calf,'  as  he  termed  it,  as  much  as  ha 
liked,  I  was  not  going  to  be  stewed 
up  in  London,  with  the  wind  at  south* 
west,  the  thermometer  45^,  and  the 
mud  over  one's  ankles,  whilst  Bril* 
liant  and  White-Stockings  were 
eating  their  heads  off  in  the  stable ; 
so  I  took  advantage  of  John's  good* 
nature  to  exact  a  promise  that  ha 
would  take  me  down  and  show  me  her 
Majesty's  stag-hounds  in  the  field  i 
and  on  the  express  sti])ulation  that 
Mrs.  Lumley  should  join  our  party, 
and  that  we  should  confine  ourselves 
religiously  to  the  lanes,  I  was  pro* 
mised  the  enjoyment  of  a  day's 
hunting.  John  did  everything  I 
asked  him  now,  he  was  even  kinder 
than  he  used  to  be,  but  it  was  a  difib- 
rent  sort  of  kinases,  and  it  cut  me 
to  the  heart. 

Still,  the  idea  was  enchanting: 
the  QreBi  Western  made  a  delight- 
ful cover^hack.  We  sent  our 
horses  on  by  the  early  train.  The 
^ce  of  meeting  was  scarcely  three 
miles  from  the  station,  so  we  had 
time  to  settle  ourselves  comfortably 
in  the  saddle,  and  to  avoid  the  ftiss 
and  parade  of  two  ladies  in  their 
habits  stepping  out  of  a  first-dass 
carriage,  into  the  midst  of  a  metro^ 
politan  field.  I  ran  my  eye  jea* 
lonsly  over  the  brown  mare  as  Mrs. 
Lumley  jogged  quietlv  along  by  my 
side,  and!  confess  I  had  my  misgivings 
whilst  contemplating  the  easy  pliant 
seat  and  firm  gracenil  figure  of  her 
mistreas,  the  strong  lengthy  frame 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
mare  herself;  but  tnen.  Brilliant  felt 
so  light  and  elastic  under  me,  the 
day  was  so  soft  and  fresh,  the  conn* 
tty  air  so  fragrant,  and  the  dewdropa 
sparkling  so  brilliantly  on  the  leaf* 
less  hedges,  that  my  courage  rote 
with  my  spirits,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  ride  anywhere  or  do  anything 
in  sheer  gladness  of  heart. 

'Mr.  Jones  is  very  strict,'  said 
my  companion,  taking  the  brown 
mare  lightly  on  the  curb,  and  put- 
ting her  into  a  canter  along  a  level 
piece  of  sward  by  the  road-side;  'ho 
dedarea  he  only  takes  chai^  of  00 
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under  the  solemn  pTomiee  thnt  theie 
is  to  be  no  jumping.  For  my  part, 
I  never  do  what  I'm  told,  Kate,  do 
youP* 

'  I  always  do  as  I  like  with  John«' 
said  I ;  '  but  then  I  always  like  to  do 
what  he  wishes.* 

My  cousin's  sorrowful  smile 
almost  brought  the  tears  into  my 
eyes. 

'  I  daresay  he's  quite  right/  re- 
joined Mrs.Xumler ;  '  for  my  part, 
I're  no  nerres  left  now;  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  jump,  I'll  promise 
too;  what  say  you,  J^teP  is  it  a 
bargain  P' 

'  Agreed,'  I  replied,  and  just  then 
n  turn  in  the  lane  brought  us 
into  full  view  of  the  meet  of  her 
Majesty's  stag-hounds. 

What  a  motley  assemblage  it  was ! 
At  first  I  oould  not  catoh  a  glimpse 
of  the  hounds  themselves,  or  even 
the  servants,  for  the  crowd,  mostly 
of  foot-people,that  surrounded  them. 
Where  did  these  queer-looking 
pedestrians  oome  from?  They  were 
not  agricultural  labourers,  they  were 
not  townspeoole  nor  operatives  nor 
mechanics;  they  were  the  sort  of 
people  that  one  never  sees  except  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  I  believe 
if  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
low  nigeon-matches,  dog-fi^ts,  or 
•teeple-chases,  in  'the  Harrow 
eounty,'  I  should  recognise  most  of 
them  enjo]rinff  the  spectacle  of  such 
diversions.  One  peculiarity  I  re- 
marked amongst  them,  with  scarcely 
«n  exception.  Although  in  the  last 
stage  of  shabbiness,  their  clothes 
had  all  been  once  of  fashionable 
texture  and  good  material ;  but  they 
entirely  neglected  the  'unities'  in 
their  personal  apparel.  A  broad- 
cloth coat,  much  the  worse  for  wear, 
was  invariablv  surmounted  by  a 
freasv  cap ;  wnilst  he  who  rejoiced 
in  a  oeaver,  usually  battered  in  at 
the  crown  and  encircled  by  a  tag  of 
threadbare  cn^,  was  sa/e  to  have 
discarded  his  upper  garment,  and  to 
•npear  in  his  *  waistcoat  and  shirt* 
afeevea.  A  wiry  sweep,  in  the  full 
«niform  of  his  profession,  wras  by  far 
the  most  respectable-looking  per- 
aonage  of  the  lot.  They  clustered 
round  the  pack,  and  seemed  to 
make  remarks,  more  or  less  sarcastae, 
amongst  themselvea.  As  they 
open^  out  a  little,  I  observed  a 
Terv  nristoTfatif)  Innkiwir  old  sian« 


dad  in  most  gorgeooa  anpaiel  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  seatea  on  a  re- 
markably hAndiome  powerful  horse, 
long  ana  low,  with  great  strength  in 
sm^  compass,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  thoroughbred. 

'  That's  the  huntsman,'  said  Mrs. 
Lumley,  who  kindly  undertook  to 
be  my  eieerone,  for  she  often  enioyed 
'  a  day  with  the  Queen's,'  ana  was 
quite  at  home  here;  'he'll  be  so 
glad  to  see  me.  We're  great 
friends — ^if  you  like,  £ate,  I'U.  intro* 
duce  you.' 

I  declined  the  honour  as  rather 
too  public.  '  But,'  said  I, '  do  tell 
me,  who  is  in  that  green  carriage 
with  its  back  to  usP  is  it  Prinoe 
Albert  P'    Mrs.  Lumley  laughed* 

'Not  exactly,  my  aear,'  she  re- 
plied; 'that's  the  calf!  Come  a 
little  this  way,  and  when  they  open 
the  door,  we  shall  see  him  oounce 
out.'  So  we  ed^ed  our  horses  off 
to  a  spot  at  which  the  foot-people 
were  already  beginning  to  congre- 
gate, and  sat  there  quietly  antiei- 
pating  the  'enlargement  of  the 
deer.' 

'  What  are  we  waiting  for  nowP' 
I  asked,  at  length,  when  my  patience 
was  nearly  worn  out ;  '  why  don't 
we  begin  r 

'  The  Master  of  the  Buckhounda* 
of  course,'  replied  my  cicerone, 
'He's  not  come  yet.  You  know* 
Kate,  it's  a  political  appointment^ 
and  they  g^erally  give  it  to  some- 
body who  hates  nunting,  and  par- 
ticularly stag-hunting,  mote  toan 
anything;  so  of  course  he  wisely 
comes  as  late  and  goes  home  as 
early  as  he  can.  But  this  man  is  a 
good  sportsman  and  a  thorough 
gentleman,  and  very  fond  of  it  toOt 
so  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  mudi 
longer.' 

uk  fact,  the  words  were  hardly 
out  of  her  mouth,  before  a  carriage 
and  four  drove  up,  containing 
three  very  gentlemanlike,  goo£ 
looking  men, '  got  up'  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  hunting  splendour,  and 
looking  the  yery  personification  of 
that  widyism  wnich  Melton  en* 
grsfted  upon  London  would  be  likelf 
to  produce.  When  they  were 
mounted,  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  those  magnificent  animals  mndte 
<  Brilliant' himself  look  smaU.  By 
this  time  there  was  great  exdtemenl 
amongst  the  foot-people;   and  aa 
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official  in  ^old  lace,  a  sort  of  mounted 
beadle,  nding  up  with  a  heavr- 
thonged  whip,  cleared  a  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  cart  which  I  had  so 
erroneously  imagined  to  contain  the 
Prince  Consort.  The  doors  flew 
open,  and  I  was  all  eyes  to  witness 
the  magnificent  sight  of '  the  mon- 
arch of  the  waste*  leaping  forth  into 
the  sunshine,  exulting  m  liis  free- 
dom. Shall  I  confess  that  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed  P  A  neutral- 
coloured  beast,  something  like  a 
donkey,  bundled  out  in  a  clumsy, 
imwiUing  sort  of  maimer,  and  on  his 
egress  commenced  cropping  the 
grass  with  the  utmost  9ang  froid 
and  placidity.  My  friend  the  sweep 
threw  his  cap  at  him.  He  raised 
his  head,  shorn  of  its  branching 
honours,  and,  afler  staring  about 
him,  trotted  quietly  off  amonsst  the 
Bpectators,  closely  followed  by  two 
well-mounted  officials,  termed,  I 
believe,  '  flappers'  by  disrespectful 
sportsmen,  but  whose  duty,  it  ap- 
pears, is  to  keep  the  chase  in  view 
till  it  either  beats  them  off  for  pace, 
or  leaves  them  'planted'  at  some 
large  awkward  unpediment,  the 
latter  obstacle  generally  presenting 
itself  in  about  three  fields.  On  this 
occasion  I  saw  the  deer  trot  quite 
oomposedly  up  to  a  high  thorn  fence 
of  at  least  six  feet,  and  clear  it 
without  an  effort,  whereon  its  pur- 
Buers,  looking  blandly  around  for 
gate  or  gap,  and  finding  none, 
prudently  returned  to  their  fellow- 
officials  m  scarlet  and  gold-lace,  I 
conclude  to  report  upon  their  own 
inefficiency.  In  the  meantime,  no- 
body seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry ; 
there  was  indeed  some  slight  stir 
amongst  the  equestrians,  but  there 
was  no  throwing  away  of  cigars — 
no  drawing  of  girths  and  takmg  up 
of  curb-chains, — ^none  of  the  bustle 
and  confusion  created  by  the  depar- 
ture of  a  wild  fox  over  a  grass 
oountry.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  here  seemed  to  know  exactly 
how  much  time  he  had  to  spare. 
We  ladies  were  naturally  the  most 
impatient  of  the  throng.  Presently 
the  huntsman  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  said  something  to  the  noble 
Master,  who  looked  at  his,  and  re- 
plied, '  I  think  we  may  begin.' 

There  was  a  slight  bustle  amongst 
the  'knowing  ones;'  two  or  three 
officers   of  the  Life-Guards   stole 


forward  a  few  paces;  one  of  the 
officials  cracked  nis  wlup ;  and  ere  I 
knew  exactly  what  had  happened, 
the  hounds  were  streaming  away 
over  the  adjoining  field, '  heads  up 
and  stems  down,'  running  perfectlj 
mute,  but  at  a  pace  wmcn  would 
have  astonished  my  old  friends  of 
the  Heavytop  country  to  no  small 
extent.  Several  desperate  specu- 
lators were  making  fnehtfiil  efforts 
for  a  start.  Two  of  the  Life-Guards- 
men were  settled  with  the  hounds, 
and  the  third  would  have  been  had 
he  not  been  '  turned  over*  by  an  un- 
compromising flight  of  rails.  Four 
London  dealers  and  a  young  Berk- 
shire farmer  were  flourishing  about, 
determined  to  show  their  horses 
whilst  they  were  fresh ;  the  noble 
Master  and  his  aristocratic  friends 
were  pounding  down  a  lane  running 
parallel  to  the  line  of  chase.  Mrs. 
Lumley  was  getting  excited,  and 
'the  Gitana'  reared  straight  on 
end.  '  Brilliant'  was  fighting  most 
disagreeably  with  his  bridle,  and 
John  nervously  endeavouring  to 
quiet  our  horses,  and  prevail  on 
ourselves  to  submit  to  his  guidance. 
We  did  follow  him  into  Uie  lane ; 
but  here  what  a  scene  of  confusion 
it  was !  Mild  equestrians,  much  at 
the  mercy  of  their  infuriated  steeds ; 
hot  foot-people  springing  out  of  the 
way  of  the  charging  sauadrons,  and 
revenging  themselves  lor  threatened 
annihDation  by  sarcastic  jeers,  not 
altogether  undeserved. 

'  Give  me  a  lead,  sir !'  implored  a 
good-looking  light- weight — who  was 
evidently  not  in  his  usual  place,  and 
most  anxious  to  get  out  of  Uie  lane — 
to  a  fat  jolly  sportsman  in  a  green 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  on  a  stiff 
bay  horse. 

'Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  good- 
natured  man;  and  turned  his  horse 
short  at  the  fence,  closely  followed 
by  the  gentleman  he  was  so  ready 
to  oblige.  The  bank  was  rotten, 
and  the  bay  horee  unwilling.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  green 
coat  kissed  mother  earth,  whilst  hif 
own  horse  and  his  pursuer  and  his 
pursuer's  horse  rolled  about  on  the 
top  of  him  in  a  most  complicated 
game  of  all-fours.  As  they  picked 
each  other  up,  I  heard  the  fat  man 
in  green,  much  to  my  astonishment, 
apQlogixing  for  the  accident  with 
toe  greatest '  ewipreuememi.* 
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'A  thousand  pardons,  mj  dear 
sir !  How  could  1  be  so  clumsy  P— 
it  might  have  been  a  most  serions 
accident !'  All  of  which  excuses  the 
aggressor,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
received  with  boundless  affability 
and  good-humour.  In  the  mean- 
time we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
ran.  The  hounds  were  still  stream- 
ing away,  two  fields  in  front  of  every 
one;  the  huntsman  and  the  two 
officers  going  gaUantly  abreast  in 
their  wake.  One  of  them  reminded 
me  a  little  of  Frank  Lovell.  The 
noble  Master,  too,  had  cut  in,  and 
was  striding  along  over  every  ob- 
stacle; the  London  dealers  had 
dropped  somewhat  in  the  rear,  and 
the  farmer's  horse  was  already  com- 

Eletelv  sobered  by  the  pace.  The 
ounas  turned  toward  us.  John 
entreated  us  to  stop.  They  crossed 
the  lane  under  our  horses'  heads, 
and  taking  up  the  scent  in  the  ad- 
joining pasture,  went  off  again  at 
score, — not  a  soul  really  with  them. 
'  Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand 
this!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lumley,  as, 
turning  the  Gitana  short  round  at  a 
high  stile  with  a  footboard,  she 
.  landed  lightly  in  the  field.  *  Don't 
attempt  it,  Kate  V  she  screamed  out 
to  me,  half  turning  in  her  saddle. 
I  heard  John's  voice,  too,  raised  in 
expostulation,  but  it  was  too  late. 
I  was  already  in  the  air.  I  thought 
Brilliant  never  would  come  to  the 
ground ;  and  when  he  did  touch  it, 
ne  was  so  excited  with  his  previous 
restraint  and  his  present  position, 
that  he  broke  clean  away  with  me. 
I  was  a  little  frightened,  but  I  never 
lost  my  nerve.  I  flew  past  Mrs. 
Lumley  like  an  arrow ;  and  though 
she  put  the  Gitana  to  her  speed,  and 
made  my  horse  more  violent  still  as 
she  thundered  close  upon  his  quar- 
ters, I  was  too  proud  to  ask  her  to 
give  me  a  pull,  and  a  wicked,  jealous 
reeling  rose  in  my  heart  that  was 
an  excellent  substitute  for  true 
courage  at  the  time.  My  horse  was 
almost  frantic,  but  fortunately  he 
knew  my  voice,  and  by  speaking  to 
him  I  was  able  to  steadynim before 
we  reached  the  fence.  He  bounded 
over  it  like  a  deer,  and  went  quite 
quietly,  now  that  he  had  nothing 
before  him  but  the  hounds.  I  had 
never  known  till  now  what  it  was  to 
ride  for  myself.  Hitherto  I  had 
always  followed  a  leader,  but  hence- 


forth I  resolved  to  enjoy  the  true 

Pleasure  of  findixig  my  own  way. 
looked  back — f  was  positively 
first,  but  Mrs.  Lumley  was  not  fifty 
yards  behind  me,  and  coming  up 
rapi^. 

'Well  done,  Kate!'  said  she,  as 
we  flew  our  third  fence  side  by  side. 
Still  the  hounds  fleeted  on,  and  I 
never  took  my  eye  off  them,  but 
urged  my  horse  in  their  wake,  taking 
every  turn  they  did,  and  swerving 
from  nothing,  f'ortunately,  Brilliant 
was  thoroughbred  and  the  fences 
light,  or,  even  with  my  weight,  such 
a  fttyle  of  riding  must  soon  have 
promiced  fatal  results.  I  shall  never 
go  again  as  well  as  I  did  that  day ; 
out  do  what  I  would  I  could  not 
shake  off  Mrs.  Lumley.  If  I  lost 
sight  of  her  for  an  instant,  she  was 
sure  to  gain  a  turn  upon  me,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  she  was  ac- 
tually in  my  front.  I  felt  I  could 
have  ridden  into  a  chalk-pit,  and 
dared  her  to  follow  me  with  the 

freatest  satisfaction.  At  last  the 
ounds  checked;  we  stood  alone 
with  them ;  I  felt  almost  delirious 
with  the  excitement. 

'  What  an  example  we  have  made 
of  the  gentlemen,  K[ate,'  said  Mrs. 
Lumley,  tumiug  the  Gitana's  head 
to  the  wind.  '  I  had  no  idea  you 
could  ride  like  this.'  I  did  not 
answer,  but  I  thought  *  Wait  a  little, 
and  I'll  show  you.*  I  felt  I  hated 
her,  though  she  was  my  friend. 
Again  the  hounds  stooped  to  the 
scent ;  they  crossed  a  deep  narrow 
lane,  up  which  I  saw  the  crowd  ad- 
vancing. I  put  my  horse  into  his 
pace.  *  You  can't  go  there,  Kate,' 
vociferated  Mrs.  Lumley ;  '  this 
way.  Here's  a  gate  in  this  comer.' 
I  clenched  my  teeth,  and  rode 
straight  for  the  fence.  It  looked 
dark  and  forbidding.  I  did  not  see 
hoio  it  was  to  be  done,  but  I  trusted 
to  Brilliant,  and  Brilliant  nearly  did 
it — ^but  not  quite.  There  was  a  loud 
crash ;  one  of  my  pommels  gave  me 
an  awkward  dig  in  the  side.  I  saw 
the  white  star  on  my  horse's  fore- 
head shoot  below  me;  and  the 
muddy,  gravelly  lane  seemed  to  rise 
in  my  face  and  rasp  my  hands,  and 
smear  my  habit,  and  get  conglo- 
merated with  my  hair.  The  horse- 
men were  all  round  me  when  I  got 
up.*  I  did  not  care  for  my  accident, 
I  did  not  care  for  being  bruised — ^in 
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lkci»  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
hurt  or  not; — ^but  my  prevailing 
feeling  was  one  of  burning  shame 
and  horror  as  I  thought  of  my  dress. 
To  have  had  a  fall  amongst  all  those 
men !  I  could  have  sunk  into  the 
earth  and  thanked  it  for  covering 
me.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  sym- 
pathy and  assistance.  The  hunts- 
man pulled  up;  the  noble  Master 
offered  me  his  carriage  to  go  back 
to  London;  everybomr  stopped  to 
tender  advice  and  condolences. 

<  The  ladv's  had  a  fall*—'  Give  the 
lady  some  sherry* — 'Catch the  lady's 
hone' — '  Can  we  render  the  lady  any 
assistance  P'  John,  of  course,  was 
much  distressed  and  annoyed,  biit 
glad  to  find  I  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
Mrs.  Lumley  only  stood  aloof  and 
sneered.  '  1  told  you  not  to  ride 
there,  Kate,'  said  she ;  '  and  what  a 
fall  vouVe  had— «mongst  all  these 
people,  too.'  She  very  nearly  made 
me  an  enemy  for  life. 

I  was  too  much  hurt  to  ffo  on. 
The  stag  was  taken,  as  usuu,  in  a 
large  pond  about  a  mile  from  where 
I  met  with  my  accident;  but  our 
party  had  had  «M>ugh  of  hunting 
for  one  day.  I  am  sure  I  had,  and 
I  think  the  Gitana  was  nearly  beat, 
though  her  mistress  would  not  con- 
fess it.  We  soon  got  back  to  the 
station,  where  I  washed  mv  face 
and  put  myself  to  rights.  Auer  all, 
I  was  very  little  the  worse,  and 
everybody  said  I  had  '  gone  like  a 
bird.'  Ajb  we  returned  to  London 
by  the  fast  train,  and  I  sat  in  that 
comfortable,  well-cushioned  carriage, 
enjoying  the  delightful  languor  of 
rest  after  fatigue,  1  half  resolved  to 
devote  my  whole  life  to  a  sport 
which  was  ct^ble  of  affording  such 
thrilling  excitement  as  that  which  I 
had  so  recentlv  enjoyed.  I  had 
never  been  so  happy,!  thought,  in 
my  existence  as  wnilst  I  was  leadi^ 
the  field  on  mv  dear  Brilliant,  it 
was  a  pure,  wnolesome,  legitimate 
excitement;  there  were  no  harassing 
doubts  and  fears,  no  wounded  feeU 
ings  and  bitter  thoughts,  no  hours 
and  davs  of  suspense  and  misery  to 
atone  for  a  few  short  moments  of 
delight.  If  I  was  disappointed  in 
other  things,  could  I  not  devote 
myself  wholly  to  hunting,  and  so 
lead  a  happy  and  a  harmieas  lifeP 
If  I  had  OMn  a  man,  I  ahould  have 
*B>wered  in  the  affirmative ;  hut  I 


am  a  woman,  and  gradually  softer 

thoughts  stole  over  me.  AdistanI 
vision  of  a  happv  home,  with  home 
interests  and  nome  pleasorea-— 
otl^rs  to  love,  others  to  care  for, 
besides  my  self— all  a  woman's  duties 
and  fdl  a  woman's  best  delights.  I 
shut  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  realise 
the  picture.  When  I  opened  them 
again  Mrs.  Lumley  had  gone  fast 
asleep ;  but  John  was  watching  me 
with  a  look  of  painful  attention. 
He  certainly  had  acquired  a  veiy 
earnest,  keen  look  of  late,  such  as  he 
never  used  to  wear.  I  do  not  know 
what  prompted  the  question,  but  I 
could  not  rorbear  asking  him,  in  a 
sort  of  half-laughing  way, '  John,  if 
I  had  broken  my  neck  to*day,  what 
on  earth  should  you  have  done  P' 

<  Mourned  for  you  a«  a  nsiert 
Kate,'  he  replied,  gravely,  even 
severely.  I  did  not  speak  another 
word  tne  whole  way  h<»ne. 

Chaptbb  XIX. 

'I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  Kate, 
but  if  you  enjoy  your  visit  I  shall 
be  qutt»  satisneo.' 

It  was  Aunt  Deborah  who  spoke. 
Dear  Aunt  Deborah,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  not  been  half  attentive  enough 
to  her  lately.  I  had  selfishly  been 
so  taken  up  with  my  own  thouahta 
and  my  own  schemes,  that  I  had  ne- 
glectea  my  poor  suffering  relative ; 
and  now  my  heart  smote  me  for  my 
want  of  consideration.  Aunt  De» 
bondi  had  not  lefl  the  house  since 
our  return  from  Dangerfield.  She 
looked  worn  and  old,  but  had  the 
same  kind  smile,  the  same  measured 
accents  as  ever.  Though  she  endured 
a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  was  kept  in 
close  confinement,  she  never  com- 
plained; patient  and  quiet,  she  had 
a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  even 
her  maid  avowed  that  'missus's '  tem- 
per was  that  of  an  angel.  '  H'angel,' 
the  maid  called  it,  but  it  was 
perfectly  true.  Aunt  Deborah 
must  liave  had  something  veiy 
satisfiKtory  to  look  forward  to,  or 
ahe  never  would  have  been  so  light- 
hearted.  One  thing  I  remarked* 
ahe  was  fonder  of  John  than  ever. 

'  I  wont  go,  my  dear  aunt,' 
my  reply,  for  my  oonsdenee  u 
me  hara, '  I  wont  go ;  I  don't 
about  it;  I  had  much  rather  atay 
and  nnxse  you  here.' 
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But  Aunt  Deborah  wouldn't 
hear  of  it. 

'  No,  no/  said  she, '  my  dear ;  yoa 
are  at  the  right  age  to  enjoy  your- 
self. I  don't  know  much  about 
Scamperley,  and  I  have  a  far  more 
charitable  opinion  of  Lady  Scape* 
ffrace  than  the  world  in  general ;  but 
I  dare  say  you  will  have  a  pleasant 
party,  and  I  can  trust  you  any- 
where with  John.' 

There  it  was,  Jbhn  again — always 
John — and  I  knew  exactlj  what 
John  thought  of  me,  and  it  made 
me  thoroughly  despise  myself.  I 
reflected  that  if  I  were  John,  I 
should  hare  a  rery  poor  opinion  of 
my  cousin ;  I  should,  consider  her 
silly,  vacillating,  easily  deceived, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon ;  more  than  woman  m  her 
weaknesses,  and  less  than  woman 
in  her  affections.  'What  a  cha- 
racter! and  what  a  contempt  he 
must  have  for  me !'  Such  was  my 
ejaculation,  almost  aloud,  when  mr 
cousin  called  to  take  me  to  the  rail- 
way, and  to  accompany  me  as  a 
chaperone  on  a  visit  to  oir  Guy  and 
Lady  Scapegrace,  who  were,  as  usual, 

*  entertaining  a  distinguished  party 
of  fashionables  at  their  residence, 
Scamneney/  By  the  way,  what  an 
odd  pnrase  that  same '  entertaining ' 
always  sounds  to  my  ear.  When  I 
learn  that '  the  Marquis  of  Mopes 
has  been  '  entertaining '  his  friends, 
the  Duke  of  Drearvshire,  Count 
and  Countess  Crotcnct,  Viscount 
Liane,  Sir  Simon  and  Lady  Sulkes, 
the  Honourable  Hercules  Heavy- 
head,  &c.  Slc.,  at  his  splendid  seat. 
Boudoir  Castle,'  I  cannot  refrain 
from  picturing  to  myself  the  dig- 
nified host  standing  on  his  bald 
head  for  the  amusement  of  his  im- 
movable visitors,  or  otherwise,  for- 
getful of  his  usual  staid  demeanour, 
performing  ludicrous  antics,  pro- 
jecting disrespectful '  larks,'  to  woo 
a  smue  from  those  stolid  counte- 
nances in  vain !    Sir  Guy  might  be 

*  entertaining,'  too,  in  this  way,  but 
hardly  in  any  other.  What  a  dis- 
agreeable man  he  was !  although  I 
could  not  help  acknowledging  his 
ffoodnature  in  coming  to  leieii  us 
m>m  the  station  himself. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  railway- 
carriage,  the  first  object  that  greeted 
my  eyes  was  Sir  Guy's  sreat  gaudy 
drag,  with  its  thx^  pieoidds  and  a 


roan.  The  first  tonea  that  smote  on 
my  ear  were  those  of  his  hoarse  harsh 
voice  (how  it  jarred  upon  my  nerves !) 
in  loud  obstreperous  welcome — 

'Thought  you'd  come  by  this 
train.  Miss  Coventry,'  shouted  Sir 
Guy,  from  the  box,  without  making 
the  slightest  demonstration  of  de- 
scending; *laid  Frank  five  to  two 
on  the  event^-<lone  him  again,  hey« 
Frank  P  I  knew  what  you'd  be  up 
to ;  brought  the  drag  over  on  pur- 
pose. Inow  then,  svve  us  your 
nand;  one  foot  on  the  box,  one  on  the 
roUer-bolt,  and  now  you're  landed. 
Jones,  my  boy,  get  up  behind.  I've 
sent  the  van  for  servants  and  lug- 
gage. Gad!  what  a  pretty  maid 
you've  got — let  'em  go,  and  sit  tight!' 

So  we  rolled  smoothly  out,  the 
piebalds  shaking  their  harness  and 
trotting  merrily  along,  the  roan 
placed  on  the  off-side  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  sustaining  whatever  amount 
of  punishment  our  charioteer 
thousht  fit  to  inflict. 

B^old  me,  then,  seated  on  the 
box  of  Sir  Guy  Scapegrace's  draff ! 
a  pretty  position  for  a  young  laoy 
wno,  durmg  the  last  month  or  two, 
had  been  making  daily  resolutions 
of  amendment  as  to  slang  conduct 
and  general  levity  of  demeanour. 
How  I  hated  myself,  and  loathed 
the  very  sight  or  Asm,  as  I  looked 
at  my  compani(m.  Sir  Guy  was 
redder  and  tatter  than  when  I  had 
seen  him  last — ^his  voice  was  more 
dissonant,  his  neckcloth  more  alamiF 
ing,  his  jewellery  more  prominent, 
his  hat  closer  shaved,  and  the 
flower  in  his  mouth  less  like  a 
flower  than  ever.  How  came  I 
there  P  Why,  because  I  was  piqued, 
and  hurt,  and  reckless.  I  was  capiu 
ble  of  almost  any  enormity.  John's 
manner  to  me  in  the  train  had  well- 
nigh  driven  me  mad.  So  quiet,  so 
composed,  so  cold,  so  kind  and  con^ 
siderate,  but  a  kindness  and  con- 
sideration such  as  that  with  which 
one  treats  a  child.  He  seemed  to 
feel  he  was  my  superior — he  seemed 
even  to  soothe  and  pity  me.  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
spoken  frankly  out  to  him,  to  have 
asked  him  what  I  had  done  to 
oflend  him,  even  to  have  broushi 
him  back  to  that  topic  upon  which 
I  felt  he  would  never  enter  morob 
But  it  was  impossible.  I  dared  not 
wound  that  Idnd,  generous  heait 
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again— I  dared  not  tmst  mytelf, 
No,  he  was  only  'Cousin  John* 
now ;  he  had  said  so  himsel  f.  Surely 
he  need  not  hare  given  me  up 
quite  so  easily ;  surely  I  was  worthy 
of  an  efibrt  at  least :  yet  I  knew  it 
had  been  my  own  fault — though  I 
would  not  allow  it,  even  to  myself — 
and  this  I  believe  it  was  that 
rankled  and  gnawed  at  my  heart 
till  I  could  hardly  bear  my  own 
Identity.  It  was  a  relief  to  do 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  annoy 
him.  To  neap  self-contempt  on  my 
wicked  head,  to  show  him  I  was 
reckless  of  his  good  opinion  as  of  my 
Own,  to  lay  up  a  store  of  agonizing 
reproaches  for  the  future,  to  gnash 
my  teeth,  as  it  were,  and  nerve 
myself  into  a  savage  indifference 
for  the  present.  2?ay,  there  was 
even  a  diabolical  sort  oi pleasure  in 
it.  Frank  Lovell  occupied  the  seat 
behind  me :  at  another  time  I  might 
have  been  gratified  at  his  near 
neighbourhood,  and  annoyed  to 
think  he  should  have  been  paying 
so  long  a  visit  at  Scamperley.  I 
was  startled  to  find  how  little  I 
cared.  He  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered to  me  occasionally,  and  seemed 
pleased  with  the  marked  encourage- 
ment I  gave  him.  After  all,  I  could 
not  help  liking  Frank  very  much— 
and  was  not  my  cousin  at  the  back 
of  the  coach  to  witness  all  that  took 
place?  But  Sir  Guy  would  not 
allow  me  to  be  'monopolized,*  as 
he  called  it. 

'  '  You've  lost  your  roses  sadly  in 
London,  Miss  Coventry,*  said  he, 
poking  his  odious  face  almost  under 
my  bonnet,  and  double-thonging  the 
off-wheeler  most  unmercifmly ; 
'never  mind;  I  think  a  woman 
looks  best  when  she  is  pale.  Egad, 
you've  more  colour  now,  though; 
don't  be  angry,  it's  only. my  way; 
you  know  I'm  your  slave.' 

'  Sir  Guy  don't  mean  to  be  rude,' 
whispered  Frank,  for  I  confess  I 
was  beginning  to  get  indignant ;  and 
the  baronet  went  on — 

*  Do  you  remember  our  pic-nic  at 
Bichmond,  Miss  Coventry,  and  my 
promise  that  if  ever  you  honoured 
me  by  taking  a  place  on  my  coach 
you  should  dritef  Take  hold  of 
em  now,  there's  a  good  girl ;  you 
ought  to  know  something  about  the 
ribbons,  and  the  next  four  miles  is 
quite  straight,  and  a  dead  flat.' 


I  was  in  that  state  of  mind  that 
I  should  not  have  had  the  least 
scruple  in  upsetting  the  coach  and 
risking  the  uves  of  all  upon  it,  my 
own  included,  but  I  know  not  what 
imp  of  evil  prompted  me  to  turn 
round  and  call  to  my  cousin  at  the 
back — 

'  John,  do  you  think  I  could  drive 
four  horses  P 

'Pray  don*t,'  whispered  Frank 
Lovell,  who  seemed  to  disapprove 
of  the  whole  proceeding ;  but  I  did 
not  heed  him,  for  my  cousin  never 
answered  till  I  asked  him  again. 

'  Do  as  you  like,  Xate,*  was  his 
reply,  '  only  J  shouldn't  advise  yon 
to  try,*  but  he  looked  very  grave, 
and  seriously  hurt  and  annoyed. 

This  was  enough  for  me — I 
laughed  aloud — I  was  determined 
to  provoke  him,  and  I  changed 
places  with  Sir  Guy.  He  showed 
me  how  to  part  and  hold  the  reins, 
he  lectured  me  on  the  art  of  putting 
horses  together ;  he  got  into  a  state 
of  high  good-humour,  and  smiled, 
and  swore,  and  patronized  mc,  and 
had  the  efirontery  to   call   me  a 

'd d  fine    girl,'  and   I   never 

boxed  his  ears,  though  I  confess  \o 
having  been  once  or  twice  sorely 
tempted.  In  short,  I  flirted  with 
him  shamefully,  and  even  Frank 
got  flrave  and  out  of  sorts.  At  last 
Sir  Guy  removed  the  flower  from 
his  mouth,  and  pulled  out  his  cigar- 
case. 

'Have  a  weed.  Miss  Coventry?' 
said  he,  with  his  detestable  leer; 
'  of  course  you  smoke ;  any  one  who 
can  tool  *em  along  as  jou  do  mu»i 
be  able  to  smoke — ^mme  are  very 
mild,  let  me  choose  one  for  you.' 

I  accepted  his  offer,  though  I  had 
considerable  misgivings  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  make  me  sick.  I 
looked  round  to  see  how  my  cotisin 
approved  of  all  these  goings  on, 
and  particularly  this  bst  cigar* 
movement.  He  was  sitting  with 
his  back  to  us,  reading  the  morning 
paper,  apparently  totally  indifferent 
to  my  proceedings.  That  decided 
me.  I  would  have  smoked  now  if 
there  had  been  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder under  my  nose.  I  didn't 
care  how  sick  it  made  me!  I  lit 
my  cigar  from  Sir  Guy's — I  suffered 
him  to  put  his  horrid  red  face  close 
to  mine — I  flirted,  and  laughed,  and 
drove,  and  puffed  away  as  if  I  had 
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been  used  to  these  accompliahmento 
all  my  life.  I  rattled  tlurougli  the 
turnpike  without  stopprng  to  pay, 
as  if  it  were  a  good  jote.  I  dou  ole* 
thoDged  a  sleeping  carter  over  the 
face  and  eyes  as  I  passed  him.  My 
near-leader  shied  at  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  I  almost  swore  as  I  rated  him 
and  flanked  him,  and  exclaimed — 

'  Confound  you,  Til  teach  you  to 
keep  straight  V 

As  we  drove  into  the  park  at 
Scamperley,  for  I  fearlessly  rounded 
the  avenue  turn,  and  vowed  I  would 
not  abandon  the  reins  till  I  had  de- 
livered my  load  at  the  front  door, 
even  Frank  was  completely  dis- 
gusted. My  cousin  took  not  the 
8li;j;htest  notice,  but  kept  his  seat 
with  his  back  turned  to  the  horses, 
and  was  still  deep  in  his  newspaper. 
Sir  Guy  was  delighted — he  shouted, 
and  grinneJ,  and  swore  more  than 
ever.  I  was  a  *  trump  * — I  was  a 
'girl  of  the  right  sort* — I  was  a 
•well-bred  one — I  had  no  end  of 
'  devil '  in  me— I  was  fit  to  be  a 
queen!'  whilst  the  object  of  all 
Uiese  polished  encomiums  could  wil- 
lingly have  burst  out  crying  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  indeed,  she  would 
have  found  it  an  unspeakable  relief; 
and  felt  as  she  had  never  felt  before, 
and  as  »hc  trusts  in  heaven  she  may 
never  feel  again. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot,  Scamnerley — 
beautiful  as  a  dream — with  tne  quiet 
woodland  beauty  of  a  real  English 
place.  Such  timber!  such  an  avenue! 
1  wonder  if  any  of  the  sporting  dan- 
dies and  thoughtless  visitors  who 
came  down '  to  stay  with  Scapegrace,' 
because  he  had  more  pheasants  and 
betti*r  '  dry  '  (meaning  champagne) 
tiian  anybody  else,  ever  thought  of 
the  many  proprietors  those  old  oaks 
and  chesnuts  nad  seen  pass  away — 
the  strangedoings  they  must  have  wit- 
nessed as  generation  aflergeneration 
of  Scapegraces  lived  their  short  hour 
and  wentto  their  account,  having  dono 
all  the  mischief  they  could — for  they 
were  a  wild  wicked  race,  from  father 
to  son  P  Tlie  present  baronet's  chil d- 
hood  was  nursed  in  profligacy  and 
excess.  Sir  Gilbert  had  been  a  fit- 
ting sire  to  Sir  Guy,  and  drank  and 
drove  and  sinned,  and  turned  his 
wife  out  of  doors,  and  gathered  his 
boon  companions  about  him,  and 
placed  his  heir,  a  little  child,  upon 
the  table,   and   baptized   him,  in 


mockery,  with  blood-red  wine ;  and 
one  fine  morning  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  dressing-room,  with  a  dark 
stream  stealing  slowly  along  the 
floor.  They  talked^^f' broken  blood- 
vessels,' and  hard  'living,'  and  'a 
full  habit,'  but  some  people  thought 
he  had  died  by  his  own  hand ;  and 
the  dressing-room  was  shut  up  and 
made  a  lumoer  room  of,  and  nobody 
ever  used  it  any  more.  However,  it 
was  the  only  thinp  to  save  the 
family.  A  long  ramority  put  the 
present  possessor  fairlv  on  nis  legs 
again,  and  the  oaks  and  the  chesnuts 
were  spared  the  fate  that  had  seemed 
too  surely  awaiting  them.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  escape  they  liad  expe- 
rienced. A  Scapegrace  of  former 
days  had  served  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary army  during  his  father's  life- 
time— had  gone  over  to  the  king  at 
his  death,  had  fought  at  Edgenill 
and  Mars  ton  Moor — and  to  do  Sir 
Neville  justice  he  could  fight  like  a 
demon — had  abandoned  the  royal 
cause  when  it  was  hopeless,  and,  by 
betraying  his  sovereign,  escaped  the 
usual  fate  and  amercement  of  mal- 
oon tents;  the  Protector  remarking 
with  a  certain  solemn  humour,  'that 
Sir  Neville  was  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  but  that  Satan 
had  a  share  in  him  which  doubtless 
he  would  not  fail  to  claim  in  due 
time.'  So  Sir  Neville  lived  at  Scam- 
perley in  abundance  and  honour, 
and  preserved  his  oaks,  and  his  rents, 
and  professed  the  strictest  Puri- 
tanism, and  died  in  a  fit  brought  on 
bv  excessive  drinking  to  the  success 
or  the  Restoration,  when  he  heard 
that  Charles  had  landed,  and  the 
kinjj  was  really  to  'enjoy  his  own 
agam.'  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson.  Sir  Montague,  the  best- 
looking,  the  best-hearted,  and  the 
weakest  of  his  race ;  there  was  a 
picture  of  him  hanging  over  against 
the  great  staircase.  A  handsome, 
well-proportioned  man,  with  a 
woman's  beauty  of  countenance,  and 
more  than  womanly  softness  of  ex- 
pression. Lady  Scapegrace  and  I 
have  stopped  and  gazed  at  it  for 
hours. 

'He's  not  very  like  the  present 
baronet,  my  dear,^  she  would  say, 
her  haughty  features  gathering  into 
a  sneer,  and  Lady  Scapegrace's 
sneer  was  that  of  Mephistopheles 
himself;  'he  is  beautiful,  exceeaingly. 
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T  love  to  look  at  bis  hazel  eyes,  his 
low  antique  brow,  his  silky  chesnut 
hair,  and  his  sweet  melancholy  smile. 
Pepend  unon  it,  Kate,  no  man  with 
sucn  a  smue  as  that  is  ever  capable 
of  succeeding  in  any  one  thing  he 
undertakes.  I  don't  care  what  his 
intellect  may  be,  I  don't  care  what 
animal  courage  he  may  possess,  how- 
ever dashing  his  spirit,  however 
chivabous  his  sentiments,  so  surely 
as  he  has  woman's  strength  of  affec- 
tion, woman's  weakness  of  heart, 
so  surely  must  he  go  to  the  wall. 
I  hare  seen  it  a  nundred  times, 
Xate,  and  I  never  knew  it  other- 
wise.* 

Since  the  affair  of  the  bull,  Lady 
Scapegrace  had  contracted  a  great 
affection  for  me,  and  would  have  me 
to  roam  about  the  house  with  her 
for  hours.  She  was  a  clever  intel- 
lectual woman,  without  one  idea  or 
one  sentiment  in  common  with  her 
husband.  In  &is  state  of  mental 
widowhood  she  had  consoled  herself 
by  study,  amongst  other  things ;  and 
the  history  of  the  family  into  which 
she  had  married  afforded  her  ample 
materials  for  reflection  and  research, 
^he  had  collected  every  scrap  of 
writing,  every  private  memoranaum, 
letter,and  documentthat  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
verily  believe  she  ooula  have  con- 
cocted a  highly-interesting  volume, 
detailing  the  exploits  and  misdeeds, 
the  fortunes  ana  misfortunes  of  the 
Scapegraces. 

'  I  know  all  about  him,  Kate/  she 
would  proceed,  fixing  her  great 
hollow  eyes  upon  my  lace,  and  lay- 
ins  her  hand  on  my  arm,  as  was  her 
habit  when  interested;  'he  is  my 

Set  amonp^st  the  family,  though  1 
espise  him  thoroughly.  Tou  see 
that  distant  castle  sufficientl}r  badly 
painted  in  the  comer  of  the  picture  P 
that  was  the  residence  of  her  who 
exercised  such  a  fatal  influence  over 
the  life  of  poor  Sir  Montague.  All 
his  little  sonnets,  some  of  them 
touching  and  pretty  enough,  are  ad- 
dressed to  *The  Lady  Mabel.'  I 
have  found  two  or  three  of  his  love 
letters,  ]jrobably  returned  by  her, 
tied  up  m  a  faded  bit  of  ribbon; 
there  is  also  one  note  from  the  lady 
to  her  admirer ;  Ruch  a  production, 
Kate !  not  a  word  but  what  is  mis- 
spelt, not  a  sentence  of  oommon 
grammar  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  yet 


this  was  the  woman'  he  broke  hia 
heart  for:  look  well  at  him,  my  dear, 
and  you  will  see  why.  With  all  its 
beauty,  such  a  face  as  that  was  made 
to  be  imposed  upon.  The  Laify 
Mabel,  however,  seems  to  have  be^ 
a  notably  strong-minded  personal^ 
enough.  She  acknowledges  the  re- 
ceipt of  her  lover's  letters,  which, 
however,  without  condescending  to 
give  any  farther  explanation,  she 
avers  '  came  to  hand  at  an  untoward 
moment,  and  finishes  by  sending  him 
a  receipt  for  making  elderflower 
wine,  assuring  him,  with  a  certain 
sly  malice,  that  it  is  'a  sovereign 
specific  against  colic,  vertigo,  and  all 
ailments  of  the  heart  and  stomach  !* 
What  a  contrast  to  his  protestations 
indorsed  *  these,  with  haste — ^ride- 
ride — ^ride,'  which  many  a  good 
horse  may  have  been  spurred  and 
hurried  to  deliver.  How  he  rings 
the  changes  upon  his  unalterable 
and  eternal  devotion.  How  he  im* 
plores  '  his  dear  heart '  never  to  for- 
get him,  and  calls  her  'his  sweet  life,' 
and  protests  that '  he  welcomes  the 
very  night  breeze  blowing  from  the 
castle,  because  it  must  nave  swept 
past  the  windows  of  his  love ;'  and 
pours  out  his  foolish  heart  like  s 
child  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 
Lady  Mabel,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  proof  against  sentiment  as  she 
undoubtedly  was  against  good  looks. 
From  all  that  I  can  gather,  she  ap- 
pears to  have  made  use  of  her  adorer 
m  furtherance  of  sundry  political 
schemes,  such  as  were  so  numenma 
at  that  period,  and  to  have  thrown 
him  away  like  a  rusty  blade  when 
she  had  no  further  occasion  for  his 
services.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
she  despised  him  thoroughly ;  there 
are  certain  bUls  and  memoranda, 
with  his  sig[nature  attached,  re- 
lating to  levies  of  men  and  great 
Surchases  of  arms,  which  look  as  if 
e  had  plunged  into  some  desperate 
enterprise,  doubtless  at  her  instiga- 
tion ;  and  in  his  sonnets  there  are 
frequent  allusions  to  '  winning  her 
by  the  sword,*  '  loving  her  to  the 
death,*  and  such  Quixotic  protesta- 
tions, that  look  as  if  he  had  at  one 
time  meditated  an  unusually  daring 
stroke.  'He  was  a  fool,'  said  Lady 
Scapegrace,  reflectively,  'but  he  was 
a  fine  fellow,  too,  to  throw  wealth, 
life,  and  honour,  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman  who  was  not  worth  a  thiob 
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of  tliat  kind*  generous  heart,  a  drop 
of  that  Ipyid  gallant  blood. 

'Then  he  married,  I  can't  quite 
jnake  out  why,'aa  there  is  a  consider- 
able gap  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
family  about  this  time,  only  partially 
oonnectedby  the  diary  of  an  old  chap- 
Jain,  who  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly tutor  to  Sir  Montague,  and 
to  have  cherished  a  great  regard  for 
his  pupil.  The  lady  was  a  foreigner 
and  a  Komanist,  and  although  we 
have  no  picture  of  her,  we  gather 
from  the  reverend  chronicler  that 
she  was  *low  of  stature,  dark- 
browed,  and  swarthy  in  complexion,' 
though  he  gallantly  adds  that  she 
was  *  doubtless  pleasing  to  the  eyes 
of  those  who  love  such  soutluBrn 
beauty.'  At  the  wedding  it  appears 
that  Lady  Mabel  was  present ;  and 
'  my  good  master's  attire  and  oma- 
mentji,  consisting  of  'peach-coloured 
doublet,  and  pearl-silken  hose,  and 
many  gems  of  unspeakable  price, 
dasaung  to  the  sight  of  humble  men,' 
are  detailed  with  stoange  minuteness 
and  fidelity.  £ven  toe  plume  in 
his  hat  ana  the  jewelled  hilt  of  his 
rapier  are  dwelt  upon  at  considera- 
ble length.  But  notwithstanding 
his  magnificence,  the  worthy  chap- 
lain did  not  fail  to  remark,  that 
*Mv  ffood  master  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
and  Uie  vertigo  seising  him  during 
the  ceremony,  he  must  have  fallen, 
had  I  not  caught  him  something 
cunningly  under  the  armpits,  assistea 
by  worthy  Master  Holder,  and  one 
ot  the  groomsmen.'  The  chaplain, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  blind  as 
became  his  reverend  character,  can- 
not forbear  from  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  Lady  Mabel, 
whom  he  describes  as  *fair  and 
comely  in  colour,  like  the  bloom  of 
the  spring  rose-;  of  a  buxom  stature, 
and  of  lofty  gait  and  gestures  withal.' 
What  was  she  doing  at  Sir  Mon- 
tague's wedding?  no  wonder  the 
old  attack  of  '  vertigo,'  which  her 
elderflower  wine  seems  rather  to 
have  increased,  should  have  come  on 
again. 

*One  thing  is  pretty  dear,  the 
baronet  detested  his  wife  (the  Scape- 
graces have  generally  owned  that 
amiable  weakness,  my  dear).  I 
think  it  must  have  been  in  oonse* 
quence  of  her  religion  that  he  be- 
came so  strenuous  a  supporter  of  the 
oipposite  faith.    At  last  he  joined 


Monmouth,  and  still  the  oorrespon* 
dence  seems  to  have  sone  on,  for 
the  night  before  Sed«emoor  he 
wrote  hor  a  letter.  Such  a  letter, 
Kate  1  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  it 
from  a  descendant  of  the  lady,  who 
was  under  fj^reat  obligations  to  me ; 
I'll  show  it  yon  to-morrow.  I^o 
man  with  ihat  »auik  could  have 
written  such  a  letter,  except  when 
death  was  looking  him  in  the  faoe. 
I  often  think  when  she  got  it,  she 
must  have  given  way  at  last.  But 
it  was  too  mte.  He  was  killed  in 
the  first  charge  made  by  the  royal 
troops.  His  own  regiment,  raw  re- 
cruits and  countrymen,  turned  at 
the  first  shot;  but  he  died  like  a 
Scapegrace,  waving  his  hat  and 
cheering  them  on.  We  are  rather 
proud  of  him  in  the  family,  after  all. 
Compared  with  the  rest  of  them, 
his  was  a  harmless  life  and  a  cre- 
ditable end.' 

*  But  what  became  of  Lady  MabelP* 
I  asked,  for  I  confess  I  was  a  little 
interested  in  this  disjointed  romance 
of  long-past  days. 

'Did  ever  you  know  a  thoroughly 
unfeeling  person  in  your  life  that 
did  not  prosper?'  was  her  ladyship's 
reply,  and  again  her  featurea 
writhed  into  the  Mephistopheles* 
sneer.  'Lady  Mabel  married  an  earl, 
and  had  sons  and  daughters,  and 
lived  to  a  green  old  age.  I  hare 
seen  a  picture  of  her  at  fifty,  and 
she  was  still  '  fair  and  comely  and 
buxom'  as  when  she  dazzled  the  old 
chaplain's  eyes  and  broke  Sir  Mon- 
tague's heart;  yes, yes,  Kate,  there's 
nothing  like  a  ##iw^/0  woman.  She's 
the  evergreen  in  the  ffarden,  and 
blooms,  and  buds,  and  puts  forth, 
fresh  shoots,  when  the  rose  is  lying 
withered  and  trampled  into  the 
earth ;  but  for  all  that,  she  has  never 
had  the  charm  of  the  rose,  and  never 
can  have*' 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  my 
many  conversations  with  Lady  Scape- 
grace, whom  I  liked  more  and  more 
tne  better  I  knew  her.  But  I  have 
been  anticipating  sadly  during  mr 
drive  of  Sir  Gruy's  coach  up  Sir 
Ghiy 's  avenue.  When  I  reached  the 
front  door,  with  all  my  recklessness, 
I  felt  glad  to  see  no  head  poking 
out  of  windows,  above  all,  no  femM 
witnesses  tomv  unwomanly  conduct. 
I  felt  thorougnlv  ashamed  of  myself 
M  I  got  down  mm  the  box,  and  I 
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oonfess  it  vras  with  feelings  of  intense 
relief  that  apolite  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers informed  me,  with  many  apolo- 
gies, '  her  ladyship  and  all  the  ladies 
had  gone  to  dress,  and  handed  me  over 
with  a  courtly  bow  to  a  tidy  elderly 
woman,  ia  a  cap  that  oonld  only 
belonff  to  a  housekeeper.  She  con- 
ducted me  to  my  room,  and  con- 
signed me  to  Gertrude,  already  hard 
at  work  unpacking  upon  her  knees. 


Chapter  XX. 

A  very  pretty  little  room  it  was; 
none  of  your  enormous  dreary  state 
apartments,  dull  as  a  theatre  in  the 
jlayrtimy,  with  a  bed  like  a  mourning 
coach,  and  comers  of  gloom  and 
mystery,  imcomfortable  even  at  noon, 
and  fatal  to  the  nerves  when  seen 
by  the  light  of  a  solitary  wax  candle. 
Un  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  the 
room  for  a  young  lady  :  pink  hang- 
ings tinted  ones  complexion  wiw 
that  roseate  bloom  which  the  poet 
avers  is  as  indispensable  to  woman, 
as  '  man's  imperial  front ' — whatever 
that  means — is  to  the  male  biped.  A 
dark  carpet  with  a  rich  border  re- 
lieved the  light-coloured  paper, 
picked  out  soaringly  with  flowers ; 
the  toilet-table  was  covered  with  a 
blushing  transparency  of  pink  under 
white,  like  sunset  on  snow,  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  like  a  muslin 
dress  over  a  satin  slip ;  and  there 
was  a  charming  full-length  glass,  in 
which  I  could  contemplate  my  whole 
person  from  top  to  toe,  without 
slanting  it  an  inch  off  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  look-out  was  into  Lady 
Scanegrace's  garden,  a  little  hijou  of 
a  place,  that  oore  ample  witness  to 
the  good  taste  of  its  mistress.  Every 
ahruD  had  been  transplanted  under 
-her  own  eye,  every  border  filled  ac- 
cording to  her  personal  directions. 
She  tied  her  own  carnations  and 
budded  her  own  roses,  like  the 
most  exemplary  cler/^yman's  wife  in 
England.  I  do  believe  she  would 
have  been  a  good  wife  to  anybody 
but  Sir  Guy. 

However,  it  was  too  dark  for  me 
to  see  anything  of  her  ladyship's 
garden.  It  was  already  getting 
dusk  when  we  arrived,  and  although 
it  wanted  three  mortel  hours  of  dm- 
ner,  all  the  ladies,  including  the 
hostess,  had  retired  to  their  own 


rooms,  to  while  away  the  time  by 
writing  letters,  reading  novels,  and 
going  to  sleep.  I  was  much  too 
restless  to  emoark  in  any  of  these 
occupations.  It  would  have  been 
a  relief  to  write,  certainly — to  poor 
out  all  one's  thoughts  and  feefings 
before  some  sympathising  corre- 
spondent, but  I  owned  none  such  ; 
I  could  not  have  settled  to  read,  no, 
not  the  most  interesting  novel  that 
ever  was  penned,  although  I  might 
have  left  it  off  the  day  l^fore  in  an 
agony  of  uncertainty  at  the  critical 
place,  which  is  always  to  be  found 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
volume ;  and  as  for  sleep,  sleep, 
indeed  !  I  felt  as  if  I  should  never 
sleep  again.  When  I  am  unhappy» 
and  particularly  when  I  am  an^py 
with  myself,  I  must  always  be  domfc 
somethmg — no  matter  wnat — ^but  I 
mutt  be  occupied,  so  I  hurried  G^er- 
trude,  and  bustled  about,  and  got 
myself  dressed,  and  found  my  own 
way  to  one  of  the  drawing-rooms* 
where  I  hoped  to  be  at  least  secure 
from  interruption,  and  to  brood  and 
worry  myselt  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
unbroken  solitude.  I  ought  to  liave 
been  safe  enough  here.  As  I  had 
wandered  through  unknown  pas- 
sages, and  passed  uncertain  doors,  I 
hs^  heard  the  click  of  billiard-balls, 
the  sound  of  many  voices,  and  the 
harsh  laugh  of  Sir  Guy ;  I  knew  con- 
sequently that  the  gentlemen  were 
all  busy  at  *  pool,'  or  some  eoually 
intellectual  pastime*  and  haa  not 
yet  gone  to  dress.  I  was  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  habits  of  my 
own  sex  to  be  aware  that  no  lady 
would  willingly  tarnish  the  freshness 
of  her  dinner  toilette  by  coining 
down  before  the  very  last  minute, 
and  I  anticipated  therefore  no  fur- 
ther interruption  than  a  housemaid 
coming  to  put  the  fire  to  rights,  or 
a  groom  of  the  chambers  to  light 
fresh  candles,  functionaries,  espe* 
cially  the  former,  who  would  be  much 
more  iucommoded  by  my  presence 
than  I  should  be  by  theirs. 

Good  gracious !  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman down  and  dressed  already; 
sitting  with  his  back  to  me,  immer- 
sed in  the  thrilling  pages  of  T%e 
Drawing' Rifom  Scrap  Book,  which 
he  was  studying  upside-down.  I 
came  in  very  softly,  and  he  never 
heard  me  nor  turned  his  head,  but 
I  knew  the  back  of  that  head  pretty 
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well.  It  was  Cousin  JoIiq.  I  also 
took  a  book,  and  sat  down. 

'  Perhaps/  I  thought,  '  he  is  not 
going  to  speak  to  me  at  all — well, 
what  do  I  care  P — I've  a  temper,  too, 
if  it  comes  to  that.' 

So  I  read  my  book  assidaously ; 
it  was  the  Comic  Almanack,  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  made  me  feel 
"Very  much  inclined  to  laugh.  The 
clock  ticked  loud  and  disagreeably. 
I  determined  not  to  speak  till  I  was 
spoken  to,  but  after  a  time  the 
silence  grew  so  irksome,  and  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  so  loud,  that  I 
ventured  on  a  slight  cough,  merelv 
to  break  it.  'Ahem'  said  I,  stiU 
intent  on  the  Comic  Almanack. 
John  turned  slowly  round,  made  a 
half  rise,  as  if  out  of  compliment  to 
my  presence,  and  returned  to  OHie 
Drawing' Room  Scrap-Book^  which, 
however,  he  was  now  reading  the 
right  way.  This  would  not  aoj  I 
resolved  to  wait  a  little  longer,  just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  clock,  and 
see  whether  he  would  not  have  the 
common  civility  to  speak  to  me. 
What  a  long  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
was ;  the  hand  reached  it  at  last — ^it 
passed  it — ^I  gave  him  another  five 
minutes.  It  was  getting  painful.  I 
spoke,  and  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice  quite  startled  me,  yet  was  my 
remark  as  hamdess  and  commonplace 
as  well  could  be. 

*  John,'  said  I,  *  what  time  do  we 
dine  P' 

*  A  quarter  h^ore  eight,  I  believe,* 
answered  John,  quite  good-humour- 
edly,  and  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  estrange  us ; '  dear  me,  Kate, 
now  early  you're  dressed  !* 

I  could  nave  cried  with  vexation, 
but  I  resolved  if  possible  to  find 
a  sore  place  somewhere,  and  give 
him  '  one '  before  I  had  done  with 
him ;  so  I  made  a  saucy  face,  and 
asked  him,  half  laughing,  whether 
*  he  didn't  think  I  had  driven  them 
very  well  from  the  station.' 

'  Inimitably,  Kate,'  was  his  reply ; 
'  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  you  were  so 
accomplished  a  charioteer.*  . 

I  should  have  burst  into  tears,  I 
verily  believe,  but  just  then  Lady 
Scapegrace  sailed  in,  and  the  usual 
forms  of  society  had  to  be  gone 
through,  and  she  kissed  me  and 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Jones  as  if 
she  really  liked  us,  and  we  talked  of 
<^e.  weather,  and  the  shameful  stop- 
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pages  of  the  train  we  had  come  by, 
and  the  general  inconveniences  of 
railways ;  and  presently  more  ladies 
came  down,  neat  and  crisp  aa  if 
turned  out  of  a  bandbox,  followed 
by  their  lords  in  choking  white  neck- 
cloths; and  then  Sir  Guy  himself 
appeared,  in  a  costume  of  surpassing 
splendour,  but  still,  although  in  hia 
evening  dress,  brilliant  with  starch 
and  polish,  and  buttons  and  jewel- 
lery, looking  like  a  coachman  in 
masquerade ;  and  '  dinner  *  was  an- 
nounced, and  we  all  paired  off  with 
the  utmost  ceremony,  and  I  found  my- 
self seated  between  Frank  Lovell  and 
dear  old  Mr.  Lumley,  and  opposite 
the  elder  Miss  Molasses,  who  scowled 
at  me  with  an  asperity  of  which  I 
should  have  believed  her  unmeaning 
face  incapable,  as  if  she  hated  me 
on  this  particular  ^  evening  more 
than  all  the  other  days  of  thevear. 
I  soon  discovered  the  cause.  Frank 
was  more  attentive  to  mo  than  I  had 
ever  known  him,  although  there  was 
a  something  in  his  manner  that  I 
did  not  altogether  like;  a  sort  of 
freedom  that  I  had  never  remarked 
before,  and  which  made  me  colder 
and  more  reserved  than  usual. 
It  was  evident  he  thought  he 
might  venture  as  far  as  he  liked 
witn  a  young  lady  who  drove  four 
horses,  and  smoked  a  cigar  the  while. 
I  felt  I  was  blushing  under  my  skin, 
but  I  was  determined  to  brave  it  all 
out,  to  hide  from  every  living  soul 
my  own  vexation  and  self-contempt. 
Once  I  .c|iught  a  telegraphic  signal 
cxchani^ed  between  my  neighbour 
and  Miss  Molasses,  after  which  she 
seemed  more  at  ease,  and  went  on 
with  her  dinner  in  comfort.  I  was 
so  angry  now  that  I  turned  my 
shoulder  towards  Master  Frank,  and 
took  refuse  with  my  dear  old  firiend 
Mr.  Lumley,  who,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  noise  and  flirtation  his  better 
half  was  carrying  on  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  discussed  his  cutlet 
quite  contentedly,  and  prosed  away 
to  me  in  his  usual  kind  consolatory 
manner.  I  was  one  of  his  great 
favourites,  in  fact,  he  told  me  so,  then 
and  there.  He  always  called  me 
'  my  dear,*  and  often  vowed  that  if 
he  had  only  the  uae  of  his  legs  he 
would  walk  to  the  end  of  the  world 
to  make  me  a  thorough-going  natu- 
ralist like  himself.  I  was  getting 
more  at  ease  under  his  dear  old 
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wing.  I  had  gone  tkrougli  bo  mneh 
•xcitement  during  the  day,  that 
this  comparatiye  inaction  was  a  posi- 
Hve  relief,  and  I  was  really  b^iin- 
ning  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  repose,  when 
the  oaronet's  horrid  Toice  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table  roused  me  onoe 
more  to  an  agony  of  shame  and 
despite. 

'Do  me  the  hononr  to  drink  a 
glassof  champagne— the  champagne 
to  Miss  CoTentrjT,'  shouted  Sir  Guy, 
'you  must  require  it  after  your 
exertion.  Egadi  «i^  team  wont 
get  over  it  in  a  hurry — the  roads 
were  wooUy  and  the  time  short, 
hey,  Miss  XateP  But  d — ^mme  if 
the  whipcord  was  searce.  IVe 
done  that  seven  miles  in  all  weathers, 
and  a  sweet  seven  miles  it  is,  but  I 
never  came  it  anything  like  the 
pace  we  did  to-day.  x  our  good 
health,  Miss  Kate ;  TU  have  a  Sretfa 
team  put  together  for  you  to- 
morrow, and  a  better  cigar  to  smoke 
than  the  one  I  gave  you  to-day.* 

I  could  willingly  nave  sunk  into 
the  earth,  nay,  crept  under  the 
tablecloth  **any thing  to  hide  my 
dishonoured  head.  Ine  ladies  looked 
at  each  other  aghast,  and  then  at 
me.  The  gentlemen,  even  the  stiffest 
of  them,  turned  bodily  round,  to 
survey  such  a  phenomenon  as  the 
tobacco-smoking,  fouivin-hand  Miss 
Coventry.  Mrs.  Lumley  showered 
her  long  ringlets  all  over  her  face 
with  one  toss  of  her  pretty  little 
head,  that  I  might  not  see  how 
heartily  she  was  laughing.  Lady 
Scapegrace  good-naturedly  made  an 
immense  clatter  with  something  that 
was  handed  to  her  to  distract  atten* 
tion  from  my  unfortunate  self,  but 
I  believe  I  must  have  got  up  and 
left  the  room  had  not  Cousin  John 
eome  adroitly  to  the  rescue.  He 
had  not  long  been  studying  the 
daily  paper  for  nothing,  and  his 
Toice  rose  loud  and  clear  through 
the  awful  silence  that  succeeded  Sir 
Guy's  polished  remarks. 

*  D'li  you  see  that  article  in  to- 
day's IVnuf^abootMmistersP'  asked 
Jolin  of  the  public  in  general; 
'  there's  another  split  in  the  Cabinet 
—this  time  it's  on  the  malt-tax. 
To-day,  in  thoCibr,  they  were  betting 
five  to  two  there  s  a  general  election 
within  a  fortnight,  and  taking  two 
to  one  Ambidexter  is  Premier  before 
the  first  of  next  month.' 


John!  Johnl  if  yon  had  saved 
my  life  I  could  not  Imve  been  moiv 
obliged  to  you.  Many  of  the  pre« 
sent  party  were  members  of  Par* 
liament — all  were  deep  in  politics. 
Most  of  them  had  seen  the  Timesp 
but  none,  like  John,  had  the  earliest 
intelligence  from  the  City.  I  have 
since  had  reason  to  believe  he  in- 
vented  every  syllable  of  it.  How* 
ever»  such  a  topic  was  too  engrosaing 
not  to  swamp  every  other,  and  no 
more  allusions  were  made  to  my  nn* 
fortunate  escapade  till  Lady  Scape* 
grace  had  drawn  on  her  glovea, 
bent  her  haughty  head,  and  '  made 
the  move,'  at  wnich  we  all  sailed 
away  to  tea  and  oofiee  in  the  draw* 
ing-room. 

JSere  I  was  more  at  my  ease. 
Lady  Scapegrace  and  Mrs.  Lumley^ 
hating  esUck  other,  were  of  course 
inclined  to  bo  excessively  kind  to 
me— I  formed  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  foes.  We  three,  particu- 
larfy  with  such  a  weapon  as  the 
tongue  of  Mrs.  Lumley,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  any  number  of 
our  own  sex,  and  most  of  the  other 
ladies  gave  in  at  once.  Only  Miaa 
Molasses  held  out,  and  eyed  me 
once  more  with  an  expression  of 
eag^er  malice  for  which  I  could  not 
easily  account.  I  remarked,  too, 
that  she  seemed  restless  and  fidgety, 
glanced  anxiously  ever  and  anon  at 
the  door  by  which  the  gentlemen 
would  join  us,  and  seemed  uncom* 
fortable  if  any  of  us  approached  an 
empty  chair  which  was  next  to  her 
seat.  I  began  to  have  my  sus- 
picions of  l^rank  Lovell,  notwith* 
standing  all  his  asseverations.  I  de- 
termine to  watch  him  narrowly, 
and  if  I  foimd  my  misgivings  were 
true,  if  I  discovered  he  was  false 
and  treacherous,  why  then  I  would 
—after  all,  what  could  I  do  P  It 
stnng  me  to  think  how  powerkei  I 


Kow  the  establishment  of  Scam- 
periey,  although  doubtless  the  bonds 
of  domestie  discipline  were  by  no 
means  over-tightly  drawn,  was  one  in 
which  servants,  fr<Hn  the  stately 
curly-headed  'groom  of  the  chain* 
bers,'  down  to  the  little  boy  in 
green  that  was  always  too  late  for 
the  post,  had  more  than  enough 
upon  their  hands.  In  the  first  place, 
nobody  ever  seemed  to  think  of 
going  to  bed  much  before  daylight. 
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This  entailed  a  breakfast*  protracted 
by  one  late  sleeper  after  another  till 
lunoheon-time ;  that  meal  was  of  un- 
usual magnificenoe  and  variety ;  be- 
sides which  a  hot  repast,  dressed  by 
the  French  cook,  and  accompanied 
by  iced  champagne,  &c.,  required 
to  be  senred  in  one  of  the  woods  for 
the  refreshment  of  Sir  Guy's  shoot- 
ing guests.  Then  in  the  afternoon 
there  were  constant  freah  arriyala 
and  rooms  to  be  got  ready,  for  wh«n 
the  host  and  hostess  were  at  home, 
they  kept  the  honse  full,  and  the 
day  concluded  with  a  large  dinner- 
pi^ty,*  at  which  seldom  less  than 
sixteen  sat  down  to  discuss  the  in- 
spirations of  Monsieur  Hors-d*oeuYre» 
and  the  priceless  wines  of  Sir  Guy. 
No  wonder  the  servants  looked 
tired  and  overworked,  though  I 
fancy  the  luxury  and  good 
living  dowMstaire  was  quite  equal 
to  that  which  elicited  such  enco- 
miums from  bon-vivante  and  con- 
noisseurs above.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  but  just  that  they  too  should 
have  their  share  of  relaxation  and 
amusement,  therefore  did  Sir  Guy 
in  his  ffenerosity  give  an  annual 
servants  ball,  which  he  attended 
and  opened  himself  in  a  state  of 
hilarity  not  calculated  to  inspire 
much  respect  amongst  his  retainers. 
He  had,  however,  sufficient  self- 
command  invariably  to  select  as  his 
partner  the  prettiest  maid-servant 
w  his  establishment.  But  if  the 
baronet  failed  in  his  dignity  as  head 
of  the  house,  her  ladyship  had 
enough  for  both.  She  looked  like  a 
queen  as  she  sailed  in,  amongst  her 
own  domestics  and  all  the  retainers 
and  hangers«on  of  the  family  for 
miles  round.  On  the  evening  in 
question,  it  amused  me  much  to  see 
the  admiration,  almost  the  adora* 
tion,  she  elicited  from  old  and  young. 
JSo  wonder:  that  stately  form,  that 
queenly  brow,  had  been  bent  over 
many  a  sick  bed ;  those  deep  thrill- 
ing tones  had  spoken  words  of  com- 
fort to  mamj  a  humble  sufferer ;  that 
white  hand  was  ever  ready  to  aid, 
ever  open  to  relieve,  good  or  bad ; 
none  ever  applied  to  Lady  S<»pe- 
grace  in  vain. 

'  The  virtoous  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
lieve and  make  friends  of,'  she  has 
oflen  said  to  me,  in  her  moments  of 
confidence ;  '  the  wicked  it  is  a  duty 
to  assist  and  to  pity.    Who  should 


feel  for  them,  Eate,  If  I  didn't  P 
€rod  knows  I  have  been  wicked 
enough  myself.' 

The  men*servants  never  took  their 
eyes  off  her,  and  I  fear  made  but 
sorry  partners  to  the  buxom  lassea 
of  the  nousehold,  till '  my  lady '  had 
left  the  room.  I  saw  two  stable- 
boys,  evidently  firesh  arrivals,  who 
seemed  perfectly  transfixed  with 
admiration,  as  at  an  apparition  such 
as  they  had  nev»  pictured  to  themn 
selves  in  their  Aeams;  and  one 
rough  fellow,  a  sort  of  under-keener 
in  velveteen,  with  the  frame  of  a 
Hercules,  and  a  fist  that  could  have 
stunned  an  qx»  having  gased  at  her 
open-mouthed  for  about  ten  minutes 
without  winking  an  eyelash,  struck 
his  himd  against  his  thigh,  and  ex« 
claimed  aloud,  to  his  own  inex- 
pressible relief,  though  utterly  un- 
conscious of  anything  but  the  pre* 
sence  which  so  overpowered  him-^ 
'  Noa,  dashed  if  ever  I  did  /' 
This  was  soon  after  'my  lady' 
had  sailed  into  the  servants  hall  at 
the  head  of  her  guests.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  plaee  for  all  the 
'fashionables'  and  smart  people 
who  were  actually  in  the  house  to 
attend  the  servants*  ball,  most  of 
us  only  staying  long  enough  to  set 
the  thing  going  with  spirit,  though 
I  believe  some  of  the  young  dandies 
who  found  partners  to  their  liking 
remained  to  the  end,  and  'kept  it 
up'  till  daylight.  Down  we  all 
went,  as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  had 
finished  their  wioe  and  discussed 
their  coffee  in  the  drawing-room, 
down  we  went,  through  stone  pas- 
sag[es  snd  long  under^und  gal- 
leries into  a  splendidljr  lighted  apart- 
ment, somewnat  devoid  of  furniture, 
but  decorated  with  evergreens,  and 
further  adorned  hj  a  sort  of  musUn 
transparency  hanging  from  the  roof. 
This  was  the  servants'  hall,  and  al- 
though on  a  stone  floor,  a  capital 
room  for  dancins  it  was.  We  were 
all  soon  provided  with  partners. 
Sir  Guy,  much  to  her  triumph, 
selected  my  maid,  Gertrude.  Lady 
Scapegrace  paired  off  with  the 
steward,  a  fat  rosv  msn,  who  quite 
ehone  with  delignt  at  the  honour. 
The  Freneh  cook  carried  off  Miss 
Molasses,  with  whose  native  sta- 
pidity  I  thought  the  vivacious 
foreigner  seemed  a  little  disap- 
pointed.   Fnmk  Lovell  was  taken 
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possession  of  by  the  fat  house- 
Keeper,  to  whom  he  '  did  the  amia- 
ble as  Frank  had  the  knack  of 
doin^  to  anything  with  a  petticoat. 
Consm  John  handed  off  a  stately 
damsel,  whom  I  afterwards  recog- 
nised as  the  upper  housemaid,  and 
I  was  claimea  by  a  dapper  little 
second-horse  rider,  of  whom  I 
flatter  myself  I  made  a  complete 
conquest  by  the  interest  I  took  in 
his  profession,  and  the  thorough 
knowledge  I  displayed  of  its  detaus. 
I  had  to  make  most  of  the  conyer- 
sation  myself,  certainly,  for  his  re- 
plies, though  couched  in  terms  of 
the  deepest  respect,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  chivalrous  deference 
for  my  sex  and  appearance  to 
which  I  was  totally  unaccustomed 
from  the  partners  of  a  London 
ball-room,  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  little  more  than  'Yes, 
Miss,'  and  'No,  Miss,'  with  an 
additional  smoothe  of  the  smoothest, 
shiniest  head  I  ever  beheld.  When 
I  had  exhausted  the  meets  of  the 
hounds  for  the  ensuing  week,  with 
a  few  general  >obserTations  on  the 
pursuit  of  hunting,  and  the  merits 
of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  I 
began  to  get  high  and  dry  for  far- 
ther topics,  and  was  not  sorry  when 
three  fiddles  and  a  flute  struck  up 
inspiriting  tones,  and  away  we  all 
went,  '  cross  hands,'  '  down  the 
middle  and  up  again,'  to  the  lively 
and  by  this  time  tolerably  familiar 
air  of  *  Sir  Soger  de  Coverley.' 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  as  far 
as  the  servants  were  concerned, 
everything  went  on  with  the  utmost 
propriety  and  respect.  Sir  Guy, 
indeed,  pulled  his  partner  about 
with  an  unnecessary  degree  of 
vigour,  which  at  times  almost  de- 
generated into  a  romp,  and  squeezed 
my  hands  in  '  The  Poussette'  with 
an  energy  of  affection  which  I  could 
well  have  dispensed  with ;  but  every 
one  else  was  a  very  pattern  of  polite- 
ness and  decorum.  In  fact,  the 
thing  was  almost  getting  stupid, 
when  my  little  second-horse  nder 
and  myself,  returning  breathless 
from  our  rapid  excursion  down  some 
two-and- thirty  couple,  were  *  brought 
up,'  startled  and  dismayed  by  a 
piercing  scream  from  at  least  that 
number  of  female  voices,  all  raised 


at  the  same  instant.  'Fire,  fire!' 
exclaimed  the  tall  housemaid  at  my 
elbow.  '  Save  me,  save  me !'  shrieked 
the  fat  housekeeper,  plumping  into 
Frank  Lovell's  arms,  and  well-nigh 
bringing  him  to  the  ground,  in  which 
case  she  mutt  have  crushed  him. 
'  Murder,  murder ! '  shouted  my 
idiot  of  a  maid,  Grertrude,  rushing 
frantically  for  the  doorway,  followed 
by  Sir  (ruy,  who  was  swearing,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  most  fearfully. 

'  Stand  still,  fools !'  I  heard  Lady 
Scapegrace  exclaim  in  her  deep 
tones,  '  and  let  nobody  open  the 
door!'  By.  this  time  there  was  a 
rush  of  all  the  women  towards  the 
door ;  and  as  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  cleared,  I  saw  what  had  hap- 

Eened.  The  mustin  transparency 
ad  caught  fire-~a  largo  fragment  of 
it  was  even  now' blazing  on  the  floor, 
and  the  consequences  amongst  all 
those  light  floating  dresses  and  ter- 
rified women  might  have  been  indeed 
awful.  For  an  instant  everybody 
seemed  paralyzed — everybody  but 
Cousin  John;  during  that  instant 
he  had  flung  oft' his  coat,  and  kneel- 
ing upon  it,  extinguished  the  flames ; 
they  were  still  blazing  over  his  head: 
with  a  desperate  bound  he  tore  down 
the  ill-fated  transparency ;  regardless 
of  singed  hair  and  blisterecf  hands, 
he  clasped  and  pressed  it  and 
stamped  on  it,  and  smothered  it. 
Ere  one  could  have  counted  tifly  the 
danger  was  over,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  the  fire  remained.  How  hand- 
some he  looked,  with  his  brave  face 
lifj^hted  up  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement!  I^obody  could 
say  John  wanted  expression  of  coun- 
tenance now.  The  next  moment  he 
was  quietly  apologizing  in  his  usual 
tone  to  Lady  Scapegrace  for  'spoil- 
ing her  beautiful  transparency,'  and 
parrying  her  thanks  and  encomiums 
on  his  courage  and  {uresence  of  mind, 
with  an  asanranee  that  he  'only 
pulled  it  down  baemuse  he  happened 
to  be  directly  under  it  ;*  but  he  could 
not  help  turning  to  me  and  saying, 
'  Kate,  I  hopeyou  were  not  much 
frightened.'  Ine  words  <were  not 
much,  but  they  were  uttered  ia  the 
old  kind  voice ;  they  rune  in  my 
ears  all  the  evening,  and  I  west  to 
bed  happier  than  i  ever  thought  I 
could  nave  been  after  such  a  day. 
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BY  ▲  VATXJILALIBT, 


No.  11. — ^Thb  Bocks  ih  Spbiko. 


FBOM  the  old  Manor  House  a 
somewhat  steep  and  precipitous 
bank  leads  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
bay.  The  bay  exactly  resembles  an 
inland  loch — ^it  is  so  completely 
hemmed  in  that  only  a  narrow 
channel  is  left  for  the  flow  and  re- 
flow  of  the  tide.  Here  it  is  abnost 
always   calm — the  sea  ripple  dies 

gently  upon  the  yellow  sand — any 
ay  m  the  year  you  can  see  the 
whole  formation  of  the  bottom 
through  the  limpid  and  breezeless 
water.  To  the  north,  beyond  the 
rocks  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
this  salt  lake,  spreads  a  ereat  extent 
of  sandy  shore,  dimpled'  into  bays, 
and  broken  near  the  centre  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Scamander,  which 
there  falls  into  the  sea.  There  is 
nothing  peculiarly  picture8<}ue  in 
the  line  of  coast;  still,  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  blei^  beauty, 
especially  when  the  sun  strikes 
atnwart  the  sand-hills,  and  throws 
a  golden  line  between  the  threaten- 
ing sky  and  the  murky  water.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  be  generally  felt, 
but  a  low  line  of  barren  bent  or 
moor,  beaten  hj  and  Ijring  along 
the  margin  of  the  wintry  sea, 
always  conveys  to  me  an  impression 
of  desolateness  that  nothmff  else 
does.  When  the  tide  is  fuS,  the 
river  mouth  swells  into  a  lake 
which  runs  some  three  or  four 
miles  inland;  but  at  low  water 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  surface  is 
uncovered,  and  it  is  then  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  wading  birds,  who  find 
abundant  food  in  we  shellfish  and 
marine  insects  which  the  tide  leaves 
behind.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
stretch  away  into  sandy  bents, 
amons^  which  the  rabbit  burrows 
and  the  curlew  breeds.  Betummg 
to  the  point  of  the  coast  from  which 
we  started,  and  sailing  in  a  southerly 
direction,  the  shore  gradually  be* 
comes  more  precipitous,  until  the 
rocks  assume  a  wildness,  piotu- 
res()ueness,  and  terrible  grandeur, 
which  I  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
describe.  During  the  spring  and 
aummer,  these  rocks  are  whitened 


with  clouds  of  snowy  birds,  who 
gather  together  by  a  kind  of  tacit 
understanding  for  the  purposes  of 
nidification  m>m  all  quarters  of  the 
ocean.  Such  is  the  appearance  of 
the  coast — the  interior  is  not  less 
characteristic.  Immediately  aroimd 
the  lawn,  with  its  stunted  masses  of 
brushwood,  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  cultivated  land,  where  the 
partridge  shooting  in  October  is  not 
oy  any  means  to  be  despised .  From 
this  the  country  rises  up  in  gentle 
undulations  till  it  reaches  the 
heather.  These  flat,  dreary,  up- 
lying  moors,  with  the  thatched 
cott^e  of  the  crofter  and  his  scanty 
patch  of  cultivation  scattered  along 
their  borders,  stretch  away  toward 
the  west  for  many  miles,  and  form 
a  district  where  me  wailing  cry  of 
the  plover,  and  the  hoarse  crow  of 
the  gor-cock,  are  almost  the  only 
sounds  that  disturb  the  solitude. 
In  the  hollows  the  autumn  rains 
collect,  and  form  enormous  bogs, 
in  which,  as  they' are  quite  impas- 
sable except  occasionally  in  the 
height  of  summer,  the  snipe,  the 
maSard,  and  the  teal-  bring  up  their 
families  in  perfect  seclusion.  Among 
these  marshy  fens,  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
land  hard  with  winter-frost, 

On  midnights  blue  and  cold, 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  danging 
from  the  stars. 
Still  further  inland  there  are 
extensive  fir  woods,  worth  a  visit 
were  it  only  for  that  most  gorgeous 
and    picturesque    combination  —  a 

golden  sunset  seen  through  the 
lack  and  ragged  masses  of  the  pine ! 
Woodcock  and  pheasants  frequent 
these  sombre  covers,  and  among  the 
gnarled  oaks  the  delicately  fashioned 
roe  moves  silently  past,  like  the 
stealthy  creature  of  a  dream !  And 
as  a  frame  for  the  picture,  beyond 
the  moor  and  the  forest  rise  up  one 
over  the  other  a  long  succession  of 
snowy  mountains.  You  cannot  well 
believe  what  a  comfort  these  cool 
white  hills  become  to  us  in  the 
lovely  tommer  night.    The  Alpine 
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ridge  sprinkled  with  snow,  and 
brought  out  fresh  and  roseate  against 
the  horizon,  has  always  been  a 
faTourite  with  the  painter ;  but  no 
painting  ever  rightly  conveys  to  me 
the  sense  of  mysteriout  depth  and 
solemnity  which  the  presence  of  the 
inviolable  and  virgin  snow  com- 
XDunicates  to  the  blue  void  beyond ! 
Who  can  forget  the  Jounfrau, 
hanging  like  a  golden  cloud  in  the 
sky,  long  after  night  has  fallen  flpon 
«11  the  valleys  P 

The  rocks  of  which  I  have  just 
^K>ken  lie  within  a  few  miles  of  us, 
aad  few  things  can  be  more  en- 
joyable than  a  day  spent  among 
Otem  in  spring-~either  by  land  or 
water.  Atx>ut  the  o^itre  of  the 
'  Heughs/  as  they  are  called  by  the 
fishermen,  they  ocmverge  into  a 
large  land-locked  bay,  and  there  is 
Wk  perilous  seat  half-way  down  the 
cliff,  where  I  have  often  sat  for 
koors  watching  the  on-goings  of  a 
most  orderly  society.  The  sea  is 
rery  worthy  of  our  truest  love  at 
all  times,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  most  Englishmen,  I  love  it  with 
I^rfect  devotion;  but  never  so  ea- 
tirelv  as  here.  The  cliff  hangs 
overhead,  and  shuts  out  all  commu- 
nication with  the  prosaic  country 
behind — ^the  countiy  of  corn,  and 
turnips,  and  oz^i,  and  red-faced 
farmers,  and  agricultural  principles. 
We  are  dcme  with  the  old  world, 
and  the  new  ctretches  away  from 
our  feet  to  the  ftirthest  horicon,  a 
luminous  plain  of  waters.  It  is  the 
ocean  itself  that  lies  below  us, 
mapped  out  into  great  spaces  of  light 
and  cliade — of  light  where  the  April 
sunshine  simmers  upon  the  sea,  of 
ahade  as  the  soft  breese  follows  the 
(doud  akmg  the  water.  We  are  all 
conversant  with  the  plastic  charac- 
ter of  this  season,  tne  rapid  and 
noiseless  changes  that  pass  over  the 
£ioe  of  the  sky  in  the  course  of 
a  forenoon;  and  surely  the  April 
ahadows  that  shift  upon  the  sea,  are 
even  more  fickle  and  capricious  than 
tiiose  that  cross  the  land.  And  is 
not  the  heaven  that  arches  the  main 
richer  and  more  brilliant  than  it  is 
elsewhere?  What  a  delicious  depth 
of  o(^OQr  has  been  shed  over  the 
nearer  sky;  how  delicate  those 
more  fi^dile  tints  that  linger  along 
tibe  horizon;  how  exouisite  the 
firace  and  intricacy  of  that  fretted 


network  of  doud  which  clings  to 
the  ether ;  how  pure  and  lustrous 
those  great  white  masses  overhead 
that  sweep  slowly  away  toward  the 
purple  hills !  Among  the  shadows, 
white  sails  in  the  blue  distance 
speed  noiselessly  hither  and  thither, 
and  closer  to  me  rocks  groups  of 
auks  caress  each  other  with  their 
bills,  and  enjoy  the  languid  motion 
of  the  sea.  And  about  us  there  is  a 
great  quiet— a  cold  and  stately 
seclusion — ^broken  though  it  be  by 
tlie  rustling  muimur  of  the  water 
upon  the  rocks  and  the  ^rill  com- 
plaints  of  a  varied  and  animated 
life.  The  whole  of  this  sweet,  calm , 
Italian-like  bay  is  shut  in  by  the 
strange  devices  of  a  vagrant  imagi- 
nation— devices  more  quaint  and 
daring  than  anj  artist  ever  ventured 
to  woric  into  his  marble.  The  bold 
belfry  of  the  Flofentine,  the  crazy 
minaret  of  the  Mussulman,  the 
solemn  strength  of  ^otre  Dame,  the 
network  meshes  of  the  ezouisite 
Antwerp  spire,  all  crowded  and 
mingled  together  without  the 
slightest  deference  to  the  soruplea 
of  architectural  etiquette.  Sportive 
columns,  fantastic  arches,  eccentric 
domes,  bridges  fitly  dedicated  to 
the  devil,  long  quiet  coves  in  which 
the  sea  is  always  silent^  proud 
defiant  bnttressea,  against  which 
the  white  passion  of  the  surf  never 
reloits!  Fashioned  by  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  rock  through 
long  silent  centuries,  no  poet  waa 
ever  visited  by  fancies  more  wild  and 
forlorn  than  may  here  be  tntced, 
wrought  in  the  frolic  architecture 
of  tire  waves!  And  even  these 
craggy  precipices  feel  the  gentle 
influences  of  the  spring-tiBe.  The 
pd*  ooBTolynla.  ^c^ps  timidly 
along  the  giddy  height;  the  bh» 
violet  and  uie  yellow  primroee  peer 
curiously  from  among  the  lonff 
rank  grasses  ;  tufts  of  sea-pink  and 
feathery  ferns  grow  down  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  water,  and 
toodi  the  black  and  stem  face  of 
the  lodcs  with  a  bri|^t  and  delicate 
beauty. 

There  is  one  20ck»  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  which,  at  high  waiter^ 
is  entirdy  eovered,and  whioi  always 
strikes  me  br  its  desolate  lonehness* 
From  what  1  have  been  told,  it  re- 
presents, I  believe^  that  '  Craiff  of 
GbsanesaiSb'  on  viikh  took  place 
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one  of  the  moet  tra^cal  mnFders 
recorded  in  the  criminal  jurispm- 
denoe  of  the  district.  An  nnfortii- 
nate  tenant  having  incnrred  the  dis- 

Seasure  of  his  snnerior,  was  bound 
ind  and  foot,  ana  carried  in  a  boat 
to  this  same  rock,  wliepe  (as  the 
old  indictment  proceeds),  'having 
been  left,  the  tide  overflowed  the 
vaid  Craig,  and  so  he  woe  pUifidly 
drowned,  and  carried  aaeay  to  ike 
main-ocea^sea*  What  a  frightful 
death!  Fancy  the  wretch  there 
when  tiie  boat  has  left,  and  Uie 
plash  of  its  oars  has  died  away  to- 
ward the  distant  shore— -how  he 
listens  to  tdie  doU  monotonovs  beat 
of  the  waiter  agaioBt  the  tock  as  the 
inevitable  tide  creeps  slowfy  towards 
him — ^how  he  gaiee,  boor  oSber  boor, 
painfolt^  thxongh  thebotevnriuneto 
any  saving  8ailT--how  he  consents  at 
lem^h  to  abandon  hope,  when  he 
feels  the  salt  water  rising  about  his 
cheek,  and  the  soft  ripple  of  the 
vnmmer  sea,  wipins,  with  a  mali- 
cious ^ntleness,  the  angry  foam 
from  his  lip  !  The  crag  was,  more- 
ev>er,  at  one  time  a  favourite  haunt 
with  the  capricious  sisterhood  ef-tibe 
-ocean ;  and  even  vet  ti^re  are  few 
of  the  fishermen  wno  have  not  seen, 
as  she  sank  beneath  tiie  oekl  water 
in  the  grey  light  of  the  eaxiy  dMm — 

The  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  mer- 

maideii, 
▲nd  the  gleam  ef  her  golden  hafe. 

Upon  these  youthful  scions  of  the 
sea  our  modem  scientific  infidelity  is 
absolutely  silent ;  but  happily  Pont- 
oppidan  and  other  devout  men 
have  described  them  with  sufficient 
precision. 

I  shall  not  call  it  (says  the  ibnner, 
with  that  excessive  caution  which  oha- 
xacterized  all  his  specolatioD)  the  mer- 
maid's offspring,  yet  one  might  give  it 
this  name  tiU  further  examined  into. 
This  creature  is  often  caught  on  hooks, 
and  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  fisher- 
men.  They  are  of  difierent  sizes  ;  some 
are  ef  tiie  bigness  ef  an  infant  of  hatf  a 
year  old,  others  of  a  vear,  and  others 
Mun  as  big  as  -a  idiifd  of  ibree  yesra 
'OM ;  of  this  last  sioe  then  was  one  laAely 
4aken  at  SeUoe  Souad.  The  upper  part 
was  tike  a  child,  but  the  rest  like  a£ah. 
^ose  who  caught  it  threw  it  direody 
into  the  sea.  Sometimes  the  peasants 
take  them  home  to  their  bouses,  and,  as 
they  say,  give  them  milk,  which  tiiey 
drink.  %1iey  tdl  us  that  those  creatures 
then  roll  their  eyes  abovt  Btnaagely,  as 


if  it  was  out  of  curiosi^  or  sorpose,  to 
see  what  they  had  not  seen  before. 
Those  who  take  them  home  do  it  in  hopes 
of  having  something  foretold  by  them ; 
but  they  do  not  keep  them  above  twenty- 
four  hours,  considering  themselves  bound 
to  row  out  to  sea,  and  put  them  down 
in  the  same  place  where  they  found 
them. 

ThoQsih  abandoned  by4ke  mer- 
maid, the  rook  is  still  mndi  fre- 
qnentedby  thecormosants,  who  have, 
mdeed,  suc^  an  afiection  for  it,  that 
hardly  by  any  penuaaioBS  ean  they 
be  induced  to  qui  it.  They  of)«a 
aUow  the  water  entirely  to  cover 
it  before  they  think  of  leaving, 
merely  rising  for  a  moment  wben 
a  thzeaitening  wave  approaches,  to 
settle  directly  it  has  passed. 

The  eorath  is  not  by  any  means  a 
lively  bird;  he  entertains  serioas, 
not  to  say  gloemv  Tiews,  on  most  of 
the  questions  of  the  day.  I  have 
seen  these  sit  togedier  for  hours 
wildioat  vttemff  a  syllaide  to  each 
other — ^in  a  kind  of  dyspeptic  dejec- 
tion. Apart  from  his  sentiments 
mpen  venous  eabjects,  this  is  pra> 
bably  ^e  resnlt  of  a  syston  of  over> 
feedmg,  for  even  with  the  most  per- 
fect diii^ion,  such  exoessive  esinag 
must  tell  npon  the  spirits,  l^iey 
mre,  moreover,  somewhat  specula- 
tive birds,  and  employ  their  leisiire 
in  attempting  Tarioos  impracticable 
experiments.  Th&f  seem,  in  parti- 
cular, to  entertain  a  theory  that 
they  are  intended  by  Proividence  to 
live  upon  invisible  pinnaoles,  where 
a  titmouse  could  not  find  foot«^ 
ing.  The  eonseotienees  maj  be 
essily  feveseen.  i^o  sooner  is  the 
nnwvMy  monster  seated,  than  he 
loses  his  badanoe,  and  a  fierce  and 
violent  flapping  of  his  sable  pinions 
is  necessary  to  prevent  him  from 
iaHing  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  will 
convince  inm  of  tiie  fallacy  of  the- 
notion,  -and  wlut  sa^sfaction  and 
enjoyment  be  can  find  in  an  insane 
proceedb»g  like  this,  which  so  ill 
consorts,  moreover,  with  the  sepol- 
f^ral  gravitv  of  his  appearance,  it 
would  DC  dimcnlt  to  determine. 

The  cormorant  is  only  one  of  a 
mnltitude  of  oiids  who  ireqnent 
these  rocks,  and  who  are  now  bnaiiy 
employed  sitting  upon  their  nests,  or 
sweemng  up  in  their  carious  obHqae 
way  from  the  aea  with  food.  Mkr- 
Toto,  raaoNbiiks  and  puffins  tfaat 
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daring  the  winter  have  been  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  over  the  ocean, 
have  returned  en  incuse  to  seek  a 
birth-^lace  for  their  young.  These 
sea-birds  do  not  commence  to  sit 
until  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  May ;  but  they  generally  arrive 
at  least  a  month  before  that  period. 
For  two  or  three  years  I  have  no- 
ticed great  numbers  scattered  over 
the  breeding  nlaces  towards  the  end 
of  March,  wnen,  after  having  re- 
mained a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  select 
their  respective  stations,  they  again 
auit  the  vicinity,  and  do  not  return 
tor  some  weeks.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  temporary  sojourn  has 
been  observed  by  any  of  our  orni- 
thologists, and  it  is  an  interesting 
and  curious  fact.  Having  selected 
their  several  stations — and  each 
fiunily  appropriates  a  distinct  one  to 
itself— tney  make  their  nests,  and 
commence   to  sit.      The    common 

fill  and  the  puffin  are  the  earliest. 
have  f^enerally  found  their  brown- 
and-white  eggs  about  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  razor-bills  and  the 
^illemots  follow,  and  the  kittiwake 
IB  the  latest,  though,  in  point  of 
time,  it  arrives  before  any  of  the 
others.  The  young  do  not  appear 
until  the  month  of  July,  and  being 
ready  to  fly,  or  at  least  to  swim,  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
whole  colony  has  commonly  left  the 
cliffs  by  the  12th  of  August.  There 
is  a  pleasant  fiction  in  reference  to 
the  young  of  the  guillemot,  sug- 
gested by  Waterton,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Yarrel.  These  excellent 
gentlemen  assert  that  the  old  marrot 
carries  its  young  from  the  nest  to 
the  sea ;  and  this  because  they  have 
seen  young  guillemots  in  the  water 
who  were  quite  unable  to  fly.  For 
m]rseir  I  have  never  seen  the  old 
guillemot  x)erform  any  such  office, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  does.  Very 
young  birds  are  certainly  often  found 
m  the  water ;  but  I  have  seen  them 
quite  as  young,  frightened  by  the 
noise  of  a  shot,  tumble  right  out  of 
the  nest  into  the  sea,  dive  at  once, 
and  rising  after  a  short  interval, 
begin  to  swim  about  as  though  they 
had  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
the  water,  and  to  a  sheer  fall  every 
day  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet.  It 
is  quite  true  that  from  some  situa- 
tions they  could  not  fall  into  the 
aea;  but  I  am  convinced  that  on 


these  they  remain  till  Ihey  are  able 
to  fly.  Any  one  who  has  climbed 
among  the  rocks  in  the  beginning  of 
August  must  have  observed,  espe- 
ciamr  in  the  nests  placed  on  Uie 
lana  side  of  a  ravine,  numbers  of 
young  birds  of  very  considerable 
size,  and  quite  able  upon  a  near 
approach  to  shift  for  themselves. 
And  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  when 
once  in  the  water  they  never  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  rocks,  but 
make  for  the  main  ocean  at  once. 
Often  when  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  a  summer  evening  more  than  six 
miles  from  the  breeding-place,  I 
have  met  the  old  bird  ana  its  sinele 
young  one  moving  out  to  sea.;  tne 
young  so  small  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  peculiar  deep-toned  melan- 
choly note  of  the  parent  (resembling 
the  '  coo  of  the  cuekat*  at  night), 
which  is  quite  unlike  its  usual  cry, 
and  is  never  heard  except  as  a  note 
of  warning  or  endearment  to  ita 
young,  I  should  not  have  discovered 
that  there  was  any  other  than  the 
single  old  bird  near. 

The  small  sparrow-hawk  breeds 
among  the  more  inland  rocks  in  con- 
sidenuble  numbers,  and  in  what  is 
called  the  Bloody  Hole,  a  pair  of 
pNsregprines  have  had  their  eyrie  for 
time  immemorial.    Either  the  egga 

(of  which  there  are  never  fewer  than 
bur  of  a  dull  deep  red,)  or  the 
young,  are  taken  away  every  year, 
and  yet  the  old  birds  return  season 
after  season  to  the  same  spot,  with 
the  most  reckless  hardihood.  They 
appear  early  in  spring,  and  by  the 
7  th  of  April  last  year,  I  found  two 
eggs  in  the  nest.  The  peregrine  is 
a  very  watchful  bird,  and  the 
moment  one  approaches  the  rocks 
where  it  has  its  eyrie,  it  rises  high 
into  the  air,  and  commences  a  storm 
of  harsh,  ^[rating,  and  unmusical 
soimds,  which,  as  the  bird  itself  it 
often  quite  invisible,  seem  to 
come  right  out  of  the  blue  over- 
head. The  eyrie  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  is  placed  on  one  side 
of  a  ravine,  and  from  the  other, 
which  is  perhaps  a  hundred  yards 
off,  one  can  see  right  under  the  over- 
hanging rock,  into  the  nest.  Whoi 
the  falcon  is  present  on  her  egsa, 
the  bluish  black  of  the  body,  me 
whitish  feathers  about  the  necit»  and 
the  bright  complacent  dilated  eye, 
contrast  curiously  with  the  brown 
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Boil  of  the  nest.  '  The  dilated  eye/ 
— and  indeed  the  eye  of  the  falcon 
is  most  marrellous — still  and  im- 
movable, without  apparent  perso- 
nality or  consciousness, — it  reminds 
one  of  the  sleepless  and  sightless  eye 
which  watches  blindly  for  ever  over 
the  old  Christian  tombs!  This 
is  the  safest  post  for  observation, 
and  you  must  oe  very  sure  of  hand 
and  foot,  if  you  desire  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  interior. 
The  eyrie  is  situated  on  a  sort  of 
promontory,  along  the  summit  of 
whicli  there  is  just  room  for  a  nar- 
row footpath ;  but  this  is  connected 
to  the  mainland  by  a  tongue  of  land, 
which,  fine  as  a  razor  at  the  ton, 
goes  down  abruptly  on  either  siae 
a  sheer  fall  of  five  hundred  feet. 
Along  one  side,  however,  there  are  a 
few  projecting  angles,  and  at  inter- 
vals a  bush  of  the  common  sea-pink 
has  taken  root  among  the  crevices, 
and  clings  hardily  to  tne  cliff.  Now 
if  you  will  lay  your  arms  across  the 
top,  and  so  pflurtly  remove  the  weight 
ot  your  body  from  these  frail  sup- 
ports, you  may  manage,  if  you  are 
careful,  to  find  sufficient  footing  to 
carry  you  across,  for  not  more  than 
a  dozen  steps  are  reauired.  But  as 
you  value  your  life.  Keep  your  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  rock  before  you,  and 
do  not  look  down  to  the  beach  where 
your  boat  lies  like  a  large  oockle- 
sheU,  and  the  surf  dashes  against  the 
great  granite  boulders  which  have 
been  dwarfed  into  pebbles,  else  you 
will  feel  a  sickness  steal  upon  you, 
which  in  a  moment  will  paralyze  all 
your  faculties.  Having  accom- 
plished this  feat,  you  must  keep 
along  the  summit  until  you  arrive 
at  the  smooth  polished  rock  which 
lies  right  across  the  path,  and  bars 
further  progress  forward.  Now 
advance  cautiously  round  its  south 
side  till  you  reach  the  comer,  and 
peering  cautiously  over,  you  will 
see  the  nest  below  you.  It  is  some 
twelve  feet  down,  and  the  only  way 
by  which  you  can  reach  it  is  to 
spread  yourself  upon  the  flat  beaten 


rock,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Aus- 
trian eagle,  and  by  every  contri- 
vance make  your  lall  as  light  as 
possible,  for  the  narrow  platform 
beneath,  to  which  you  must  de- 
scend, is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
It  forms  the  peregrine's  larder,  and 
a  very  dainty  and  sumptuouB  feUow 
he  is,  you  see.  Mingled  with  the 
light  feathers  of  unhappy  '  Tamies ' 
and  deluded  'Kitties,  tnere  is  the 
heathery  brown  of  the  muir-cock, 
and  the  golden  plumage  of  the 
plover.  But  do  not  suppose  that 
the  owner  will  stand  patiently  this 
invasion  of  his  territory.  Of  course 
you  must  leave  your  gun  upon 
the  mainland,  and  the  shrewd  fel- 
low knows  instinctively  that  from 
your  attack  he  is  safe.  A  storm  of 
shrill  complaints  uttered  about  your 
ears  is  at  no  time  particularly  plea- 
sant, even  when  they  come  from 
Mary's  rosy  lips — O  Matrepulchra 
filia  ]9ulchrior  ! — and  the  cnance  of 
a  dig  mto  your  eyes  from  these  well- 
armed  claws,  when  your  hands  are 
quite  full  otherwise,  you  do  not  by 
any  means  relish.  And  when  you 
have  reached  the  most  giddy  point 
in  your  progress,  ten  to  one  he  comes 
sweeping  past  so  closely,  in  his  swift 
noiseless  way,  that  you  can  feel  the 
breath  of  his  wings  upon  your  face. 
However  you  have  passed  the  perils, 
so  put  the  three  downy,  awkward, 
owl-like  little  fellows  into  your  cap, 
and  retrace  your  steps,  as  best  you 
may,  to  the  mainland,  leaving  the 
forlorn  parents  to  haunt  their  '  har- 
ried *  nest. 

The  position  selected  by  the 
puffins  IS  caUed  the  Scrath's  rock, 
and  is  separated  from  the  shore  by 
a  narrow  channel.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  granite  architecture ;  a 
huge  rent  in  the  centre  forms  a 
magnificent  arch,  through  which  the 
blue  seas  and  the  white  sails  are 
seen  sparkling,  as  in  a  vignette. 
Sailing  past  tne  rocks  towairds  it, 
we  begin  to  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  birds  that  are 
here  collected  together. 


Above  us  in  worship 
Flatter  the  terns,  and  the  sea-gaUs  sweep  past  us  on  silvery  pinions. 
Echoing  softly  oar  laughter. 


Files  of  marrots,  in  marching  order, 
have  possession  of  every  mch  of 
footing  along  the  face;  razor-bills 
beat  swiftly  past  on  their  short 
wings,  in  quick  monotonous  flight ; 


and  the  air  is  really  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  gulls  that  sweep  overnead, 
screeching  to  each  other  as  if  dis- 
tracted. As  we  approach  the 
Scrath's  rock,  the  pufims  come  oat 
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of  their  holes  Bnd  gaze  enrioofily 
down  at  us,  their  white  breasts  and 
red  hills  contrasting  with  the  short, 
Btiff,  nnsayoury  graas,  manured  by 
the  salt  of  the  sea  foam,  among 
wiiidi  they  stand.  GTheir  nests  are 
•onstrueted  after  the  form  of  a 
rabbit  burrow,  and  to  obtain  a  su£B- 
cient  number  they  have  been  forced 
to  undermine  nearly  the  wh<de  turf 
<m  the  top  of  the  island,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  walk  across  it  without 
sinking  through  the  thin  layer  of 
earth,  right  into  the  middle  of  a 
family  circle.  The  puffin  is  a  most 
absurd-looking  bird,  diie€y  by 
reason  of  its  enormously  dispropor- 
tioned  triangular  bill,  which  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  a  clumsy 
mask  stuck  oyer  its  face  for  disguise. 
It  is  a  great  favourite,  however,  and 
bU  kinds  of  extraordinary  stories  are 
told  about  it,  which  are  supported 
upon  the  whole  by  the  wise  and 
suspicious  expression  of  its  coun- 
tenance. '  With  his  claws  and  his 
beak,'  says  Pontoppidan,  'he  de- 
fends himself  against  the  raven,  his 
enemy,  whom  he  holds  by  the 
throat,  and  wiU  cairy  him  out  to  sea 
and  drown  him  before  he  loses  his 
hold.*  The  same  naturalist  tells  us, 
moreover,  that '  in  his  nest  he  lies  on 
his  back;'  and  that  when  one  is. 
stunned  the  others  gather  about 
him, '  and  never  lemce  off  peeking  till 
ke  rmnve»,*^9k  somewlmt  curious 
mode  of  restoration.  I  often  find 
the  young  in  the  nests,  and  some- 
times of  such  a  sise  as  really  to 
favour  the  tradition  that  liie  parents 
administer  soirel  leaves  to  reduce 
their  size,  and  enable  them  to  quit 
a  birthplace  which  might  otherwise 
be  converted  into  a  tomb. 

Some  of  the  caverns  along  the 
coast  are  very  grand,  and  one  oppo- 
site this  island  is  especially  so.  It 
is  entered  by  a  low  and  narrow 
mouth,  which  only  permits  the  pas- 
sage of  a  small  boat  at  low  water, 
but  gradually  rises  and  widens  into 
a  spacious  dome.  On  the  land  side 
there  is  a  corresponding 
which  has  never  oeen  tnoroui 
examined,  and  which,  to  judge 
the  frequent  splashes  we  have  heard 
in  that  direction  since  we  entered,-^ 


as  of  heavy  bodied  dropping  into  tlie 
water, — is  doubtless  irequented  by 
the  seals,  who,  with  rock  pigeons 
and  cormorants  that  build  their 
nests  about  the  eaves,  are  the  only 
tenants  of  these  secluded  fastnesses. 
The  upper  dome  is  very  fine — after 
the  manner  of  the  grand,  gloomy 
fanes  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  the 
roof  retreats  into  gnm  darkness, 
and  the  flickering  flambeaux  only 
serve  at  times  to  strike  into  bright 
relief  a  heavy  rafter,  or  a  carved 
line  of  delicate  cornice,  or  the  gilt 
wings  of  an  angel  hovering  above 
the  aisle :  but  perhaps  the  under^ 
world  i9  even  more  interesting. 
Through  the  limpid  water  we  can 
see  the  black-bacKcd  fishes  movinff 
stealthily  among  their  forests  of 
tangle ;  shining  white  pebbles  lying 
softly  upon  the  yellow  sand ;  sea- 
weeds, ruddy  and  crimson  with  the 
freshest  blood  of  the  sea;  long- 
legged  crabs  walking  daintily  among 
the  sharp  rocks;  sea-urchins  aesr 
the  surface,  prickly  as  porcupines ; 
a  great  blue  lobster  at  the  door  of 
his  hole,  inhaling  the  sweet  eveniw 
air ;— -the  whole  purified,  idealised, 
and  though  not  three  fathoms  from 
our  feet,  remote  and  distant  as  in  a 
dream! 

Besides  the  birds  I  have  men- 
tioned,* many  othen  breed  among 
ihe  rocks.  There  are  commonly 
one  or  two  pairs  of  the  black  guille- 
mot, but  the  nest  is  always  placed 
so  far  within  the  oliiT  that  I  have 
not  yet  sueceeded  in  giving  its  eg^. 
In  its  summer  plumage  it  is  a  sm* 
gulariy  beautiful  bird,  and  from  a 
distance  resembles  a  richly  coloured 
butterfly,  flitting  hither  and  thither 
among  the  sombre  rocks.  I  have 
often,  when  watching  this  piillemot 
in  the  ravine  where  it  builds,  been 
amused  by  the  contests  of  a  ravcm, 
who  has  his  nest  in  a  somewhat 
similar  but  more  inaccessible  posi- 
tion, with  a  great  party  of  itinerant 
jackdaws,  who  are  here  continually 
on  the  out-look  for  plunder.  These 
little  beggars  seem  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  annoying  their  more  venerable 
neighboor.  lliey  irritate  him  in 
every  possible  way,  and  at  this  time, 
with  lus  various  responsibiiities,  he 


*  The  birds  whose  eggs  I  bAve  obtained  here  u«  the  imior-bill,  rrtimnon 
CTSllemot,  puffin,  cormorant,  shsg,  kittiwake,  common  gull,  herring  guU,  perecriae 
nlcon,  spairow-hawk,  ncvnn,  jadidaw,  hooded  crow,  rook  pigeon,  swallow,  golden 
plover  (among  tiis  heather  along  the  summit)    sivteen  hi  all. 
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18  very  easily  excited— more  so  than 
is  at  all  consistent  with  his  dignified 
tranquillity  of  character.  Thus  he 
has  constant  exercise  among  them. 
Ko  sooner  has  he  started  on  a  little 
experimental  excursion  through  the 
neighbourhood,  than  they  approadi 
the  sanctuary  where  his .  precious 
eggs  are  deposited,  and  then  he  re- 
tonis  precipitately,  and  discharging 
himself  violently  among  the  marau- 
ders, obliges  them  to  keep  a  more 
respectiiil  distance, — and  all  this 
amid  vociferous  cawings  and  ex- 
pressions of  clamorous  discontent. 
And  as  he  has  hardly  lighted  on  the 
adjacent  pinnacle,  and  indulged  in 
a  few  hoarse  congratulatory  croaks, 
before  the  same  lesson  has  to  be  re- 
peated, by  nightfall  his  energies 
must  be  perfectly  exhausted. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  the  rocks  in 
the  month  of  May.  It  is  striking, 
for  the  sake  of  the  contrast,  to  re- 
turn in  autumn.  The  breeding- 
places  are  deeerted,  the  cheerful 
•oonds  of  a  raried  and  beautiful 
life  are  stilled,  tiie  wind  moans 
among  the  deserted  cares,  and  a 
■olitaiy  sea-gull  occupies  an  airy 
pinnacle,  and  listens  dejectedly  by 
Itself  to  tlie  monotonous  wail  of  the 
water! 

On  our  way  home  from  the 
'  Heughs '  we  pass  the  old  '  kirk- 
yard,'  which  stands  close  to  the  sea, 
in  the  centre  of  a  belt  of  heath 
which  fringes  the  cliiF.  Looking  up 
from  the  snips  that  pass,  the  sailor 
flees  the  raised  mounds,  and  the 
mossy  headstones,  and  the  ruined 
wall  of  an  old  Cistercian  House, 

A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 

The  place  is  rarely  visited,  unless 
when  some  new  tenant  comes 
to  fill  a  vacant  niche,  and  this 
happens  seldom  now,  as  the  parish 
burying-gronnd  has  been  changed 
to  a  more  convenient  site  under  the 
village  laburnums.  The  partridge 
builoa  its  nest  in  the  long  grass, 
and  disturbs  the  summer  nignt  with 
its  tender  and  querulous  complwnt ; 
in  the  winter  an  unfortunate  pauper, 
who  has  not  yet  obtained  a  right  to 
nermanent  shelter,  sometimes  seeks 
Irom  the  pitiless  storm  a  brief  respite 
among  the  tombs.  For  those, 
therefore,  who  desire 

Humbly  to  ezprasi 

A  penitential  bmelinesBy 


the  place  is  fit  enongh:  toe  those 
the  sleepers  P  Scarcely  such,  it 
would  seem.  On  the  contcaiy,  to 
judge  from  the  scroUs  overhead^ 
most  of  their  occupants  must  have 
been  in  life  excellent  and  exemplary 
even  to  a  painful  extreme.  There  are 
little  scraps  from  Scripture,  once 
and  again  a  sentence  from  a  Latin 
classic  d<4ed  out  by  the  viUage 
pedagogue  of  a  bygone  generation, 
and  some  rather  originu  and  dis- 
mal stanzas  by  the  'bereaved  i«- 
latives'  themselves,  all  calculated  to 
prove  that  the  'miserable  sinner' 
underneath  was  thoroughly  satis* 
fied  with  himself,  and  went  to 
glory  without  the  least  hesitation. 
Here,  however,  is  one  which  sim- 
ply 'craves  peace,'  the  old  Italian 
petition  for  aU  those  whose  burden 
had  been  greater  than  they  could 
bear.  And  over  the  vault  in  the 
centre  we  may  read  how  'Claries 

Edward  G ,  aged  eighty-four, 

died  in  the  year  of  grace  i8 ,' 

tiM^ether  witn  a  verse  from  Holy 
Writ,  some  golden-mouthed  Greet 
words  about  the  dead  Hector  and 
the  fated  House  of  Priam,  and  along 
the  basement  of  the  column,  in  smaU 
Soman  characters,  these  lines  from 
Shakspeare's  sonnets : 

So  shall  my  pi^>en,  yellowed  with  their 

ag«f 
Be  loorned  like  old  men  of  less  troth  than 

tongne ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  termed  a  poet's 

«»ge, 
The  stretohM  metre  of  an  antique  song. 

G-~—  waa  a  traitor  to  Church  and 
State,  as  his  epitaph  sufficiently  tes- 
tifies ;  but  the  most  harmless  and 
innocent  of  traitors.  His  father 
died  on  the  scaffold  shortly  afler 
the  massacre  at  Culloden,  and  the 
boy  was  sent  to  learn  secular  politics 
in  an  Italian  college.  But  he  wanted 
cheerfulness  and  faith,  and  he  felt 
that  little  wisdom  can  be  gained 
from  the  dead,  unless  that  mono- 
tonous lesson  of  decay,  of  which 
they  are  not  the  only  monitors.  So 
he  returned  home,  and  it  was  afler 
he  had  spent  fifty  years  of  a  retired 
country  life  that  1  came  to  know 
him.  He  had  seen  how  prone  men 
are  to  fall  down  and  kiss  the  mere 
dust  of  the  dead,  and  he  had  sought 
to  assert,  with  God's  help,  the 
nature  he  had  received  ttom  Him. 
And  that  nature,  under  this  un- 
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Sonnet  to  May. 


[May, 


worldly  culture,  had  become  very- 
pure  and  loveable — singularly  rich, 
affluent,  and  child-like.  He  was 
distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  many 
curious  eccentricities  —  odd,  old- 
fashioned  heresies  about  the  king 
de  facto  and  the  kin^  dejure;  but 
they  were  the  beautiful  blemishes 
that  we  love,  knowing  how  they 
issue  out  of  the  simplicity  of  a 
ffentle  heart.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  nothing  weak  or  irreso- 
lute in  his  character;  and  I  have 
seldom  seen,  when  forced  into  prac- 
tical hfe,  a  more  vigorous  or  saga- 
cious intellect.  May  the  heather 
lie  lightly  upon  him!  There  was 
hardly  a  dry  eye  among  his  tenants 
when  they  laid  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  family  vault,  holdmg  in  his 
clasped  hands  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  father,  and  signed  by  one 
(another)  'Charles Edward,' wnerein 
the  writer  congratulated  the  old 
chief  on  some  great  peril  manfully 
defeated,  and  promised,  on  his 
princely  troth,  that  when  the  Old 
House  was  restored,  <me  faithful 
servant  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Eheu!  fugaces,  Poetumi,  Postumi, 
Labuntur  anni. 

Charles  Edward  sleeps  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria by  the  grace  of  Grod  sits  on 
the  English  tnrone.  Further  on, 
in  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  is  a 
plain  slab,  with  the  simple  characters 
•  M  AE  Y,  X  VIII., '  and  a  rude  wreath 
of  faded  lilies,  not  inartistically  con- 
ceived. The  prickly  sweetbrier  and 
the  wild  honeysuckle  are  coiled  and 


matted  so  thickly  over  the  stone, 
that  they  must  be  put  aside  before 
the  letters  can  be  traced.  The 
hand  perhaps  is  cold  that  carved  the 
lilies,  and  cannot  tend  the  flowers 
any  more — or  has  the  love  itself 
died  out,  and  left  the  old  grief,  and 
the  grave  with  its  pensive  lichens, 
for  some  newer  toy  P  Whether  the 
half-desperate  lover,  who  lay  for 
hours  beside  the  humble  mound, 
and  vainly  prayed  God  to  waken 
from  her  meek  repose  the  child  who 
had  been  dearer  to  him  than  life  it- 
self, remembers  or  forgets  in  his 
now  home  the  passionate  romance 
of  his  boyhood — who  knows  or  cares  P 
But  when  one  thoughtfully  con- 
siders the  transitory  character  of 
all  human  love,  one  might  easily  be 
tempted  to  despair  of  man  ana  his 
world,  were  it  not  for  the  assurance 
of  an  Infinite  Love  in  which  our  life 
reposes,  which  does  not  permit  a 
sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  un- 
heeded, and  which  gamers  up  with 
divine  solicitude  every  expression, 
however  weak  and  feeme,  or  the  pro- 
found sacredness  of  the  human  heart. 
This  is,  after  all,  the  only  reply. 
Faith  may  fade,  and  yet  rise  from 
its  ashes :  love  may  die,  and  yet  not 
perish  utterly.  Ijet  us  love  and 
trust  as  we  are  best  able,  etpermitte 
Divis  cater  a. 

Most  Scotchmen  know  their 
beautiful  old  proverb,  'the  e'en 
brings  a'  hame.  We  have  strayed 
and  wandered  ever  so  far  during 
the  day,  but  when  the  night  comes 
the  Shepherd  gathers  his  sheep  into 
the  fold.  Shiblbt. 


Hk 


SONNET  TO  MAY. 

THE  world  has  waited  for  thee,  rose-wreathed  May  1 
The  gentle  flowers  have  long  sighed  for  thy  reign ! 
The  biros  have  called  thee,  and  their  bold  refrain 
Lives  yet, — *  O !  Queen  of  Song — ^why,  why  delay ! 
But  now  thou'rt  here  in  all  thy  proud,  array 
Of  flower-gemm'd  beauty ;  and  thou  pour  st  a  strain 
That  thrills  with  ecstasy  the  poet's  brain, 
And  floods  his  soul  with  waves  of  golden  day ! 
O !  month  of  starry  beauty  and  of  song. 
Take  April's  tears,  and,  like  a  wreath  of  pearls, 
Bind  them  around  thy  brow !  those  flowers  among 
Which  hide  their  blushes  'mid  the  sunbeam  carls. 
O !  glorious  May,  thy  music  speeds  along, 
And  every  doubt  and  fear  to  darkness  hurls ! 

Gbobgs  T.  C08TBB. 
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M.  MONTALEMBEBT  AND  JOHN  WILSON  CROZEB;  ob, 

TRADUTTORE  TRADITORE,* 


NO  work  written  by  a  fore^ner 
within  our  memory  has  excited 
more  attention  than  the  volume  on 
the  Political  Future  of  England , 
by  the  Count  Montalembert ;  yet 
there  are  many  very  well-informed 
persons  who  have  never  heard  of 
the  author,  and  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  his  history.  It  is 
somewhat  indispensable,  therefore, 
that  we  should  saj  the  family  to 
which  he  belongs  is  very  ancient, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  estate 
of  Montalembert,  in  Poitou.  The 
house  has  produced  many  celebrated 
captains  and  eeneral  officers,  and 
among  others  Andr^  Montalembert, 
w^ho,  entering  the  service  under 
Charles  VIII.,  remarkably  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XII.  and  of  Francis  1.  In 
1543  he  defended  Landrecies  against 
Charles  Y.,  and  was,  ten  years  after, 
killed  at  the  breach  of  Terouenne,  in 
the  reign  of  Henir  II.  From  this 
distinguished  soldier.  Marc  Een^ 
de  Montalembert,  the  grand-uncle 
of  the  present  Count,  was  himself 
descended,  an  officer  not  less  dis- 
tinguished, eighty  years  a^o,  for  his 
courage  than  for  his  science  and 
patriotism.  After  havinf^  corn- 
Dated  the  enemies  of  his  king  and 
country  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
General  de  Montalembert  dedicated 
the  leisure  afforded  to  him  by  peace 
to  the  study  of  fortification :  on  the 
theories  and  practice  of  which  he 
published  a  treatise  in  ten  volumes, 
in  1776.  Three  years  afterwards, 
the  French  Government  permittod 
him  to  erjct,  on  the  Isie  of  lie, 
in  support  of  his  system,  a  fort, 
in  wood,  which  sustained  —  and 
indeed,  enhanced — his  already  hi>;h 
reputation  as  a  practical  engineer. 
Previously  to  this  period,  Monta- 
lembert bad  invested  a  portion  of 
his  fortune  in  the  Angoumois  and 
Perigord  in  a  cannon  foundry.  He 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  pro^K^rty 
at  the  period  of  the  first  Revolution. 
But  though  despoiled  of  his  patri- 
mony, he  generously  surrendered  to 


the  State  a  pension  granted  to  him 
by  the  King  for  the  loss  of  an  eye. 
So  liiffh  an  opinion  had  Carnot  of 
him,  Uiat  when  Minister  of  War 
he  named  the  author  of  the  v(da- 
minous  work  on  Fortification,  in 
conjunction  with  Marescot,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 

The  grandfather  and  father  of 
the  present  Count  Montalembert 
emigrated  in  1792.  The  former 
raised  a  foreign  lecion  in  the  service 
of  England,  m  which  his  son  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  cornet.  On  the 
dissolution  of  this  corps,  young 
Montalembert  entered  the  English 
army  as  comet  of  cavalry.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  on  the 
British  stan  in  India  and  in  Egypt, 
in  which  he  served  as  captain  from 
1804  to  1 808.  Betuming  to  Europe, 
he  was  presented  to  a  majority,  was 
married  to  Miss  Forbes  early  in 
18 10,  and  subsec^uently  served  with 
Wellington  durmg  a  part  of  the 
campaign  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  181 1  he  was  promoted  to  u  lieu- 
tenant*colonelcy,  and  three  years 
subsequently  was  the  officer  chosen 
by  the  Prince  Begent  of  England 
to  announce  to  Louis  XVIII.  his 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  France. 
He  accompanied  the  restored  mo- 
narch to  Paris,  and  received  on  hia 
arrival  from  his  Majesty's  hands  the 
Cross  of  St.  Louis,  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  French  army,  and  the 
place  of  Second  Secretary  of  the 
French  Embassy  in  London .  A  t  this 

Seriod  the  author  of  the  Political 
future  of  England  was  little  more 
than  three  years  old.  During  the 
Hundred  Days,  the  services  of 
Montalembert,  his  father,  had  been 
so  faithful  and  meritorious,  that 
his  subfiiequent  rise  was  remark- 
ably rapid.  He  was,  in  18 15, 
made  First  Secretary  of  the  Frencn 
Embassy  in  London;  in  18 16,  Minis- 
ter at  Stuttgard;  in  18 19,  Peer 
of  France  and  Minister  at  Den- 
mark; and  in  1826  was  promoted 
as     Minister     Plenipotentiary     to 


*  Dt  VArtnir  Politique  de  VAngleterrt.  Par  lo  Comte  de  Montalembert,  de 
rAcad^mie  Fraocaise.     Paris  :  Didier  et  Cie.     3cme  ^dit     1856. 

The  PolUieal  Future  of  England.  By  the  Comte  de  Montalembert,  of  tlie 
French  Academy.    Aathorusd  translation.    London  :  Murrsy.     1856. 
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Sweden.*  During  the  intervals  of 
diplomatic  duty  in  which  the>  Count 
de  Montalembert  sat  in  the  Ghamber 
of  Peers,  he  voted,  as  a  measure 
of  peace  and  reconciliation^  for  the 
indemnities  to  the  emigrants,  op- 
posed the  exceptional  laws  intro- 
duced after  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Berri,  and  stoutly  defended 
the  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  the 

fewer  of  entailing  landed  estates, 
t  was  unjustly  sup^sed  that  a 
politician  of  such  opmions  must  be 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  July, 
and  shortly  after  the  events  of 
1830  he  was  deprived  of  the  rank 
of  Plenipotentiary.  But  after  this 
injustice  had  been  perpetrated,  the 
recalled  diplomatist  took  the  oaths 
to  the  new  order  of  things  on  the 
loth  August,  1830. 

His  adhesion  to  the  dynasty  of 
Louis  Philippe  in  no  degree  com- 

f  remised  his  political  independence, 
le  frequently  spoke  after  this  epoch 
—denounced  domiciliary  visits,  the 
system  of  centralization,  afid  the 
<mapidation  and  destruction  of  the 
royal  forests.  He  defended  with 
ability  the  unrecognised  rights  of 
the  army  of  Africa,  and  z^ously 
and  consistently  maintained  the 
liberty  of  teaching  and  universal 
aufirage.  But  too  strenuous  labour 
and  domestic  misfortunes  contri- 
buted to  shorten  his  days,  and  he 
died  on  the  30th  June,  183T,  leav- 
ing two  sons  behind  him,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  the  author  of  the  I^olitical 
^iure  of  England,  succeeded  to 
his  peerage. 

It  is  not  without  an  object  we 
have  entered  into  these  details  of 
family  history.  We  more  especially 
dwell  on  them  to  show  that  M. 
Charles  de  Montalembert,  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  family,  had 
examples  of  independence,  pa- 
triotism, and  devotion  to  duty. 
The  position  of  his  father  at  the 
period  of  his  birth— about  six-and- 
forty  years  ago— afforded  him  every 
opportunity  of  educational  improve- 
ment. While  yet  a  child,  he  had 
the  useful  habit  of  speaking  and 
thinking  alternately  m  two  lan- 
guages— ^English  and  French :  and 
ft  may  not  le  unnecessaiT  farther 
to  remark,  that  English  (from  the 


fact  of  his  mother  being  an  English- 
woman) has  ever  been  to  him  a 
vernacular  idiom .  During  a  portion 
of  his  boyhood  he  largely  profited 
by  studying  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  Paris,  and  for  a  short  period  he 
resided  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, visited  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  made  in  addition  the 
usual  Continental  tour.  Few  young 
men  of  his  rank  have  been  mora 
solidly,  carefully,  or  variedly  edu- 
cated, or  have  more  struggled, 
by  self- discipline  and  labour,  to 
attain  perfection.  Ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge of  all  kinos,  he  exhibited, 
unlike  the  youth  of  1830,  a  fervid 
religious  feeling,  and  had  scarcely 
left  the  schools  and  university  ere  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
the  Abb^  de  Lamennaia,  then  the 
editor  of  the  Avenir,  In  the  pages  of 
this  journid,  long  extinct,  uis  first 
productions  appeared ,  and  though  the 
impassioned  uitramontaue  opinions 
and  views  of  a  youth  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one,  would  appear  to  most 
mature  Englishmen  extravagant, 
yet  the  tone  and  expression  of  his 
articlesworeunexccptionable.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that 
the  fiery,  energetic,  and  enthusiastic 
character  of  Lamennais,  erudite 
yet  simple,  humble  yet  proud  and 
mdepenaent,  exercised  at  this  period 
an  immense  influence  over  the  mind 
of  his  young  pupil  and  fellow  la- 
bourer. So  early  as  1831,  Lamen- 
nais interfused  the  most  liberal 
ideas  and  instincts  with  monarchical 
opinions ;  and  two  or  three  years 
later,  when  he  found  the  dogmas  of 
his  church  an  obstacle  to  social  and 
political  progress,  he  published  his 
Parolet  ctun  Crot/ant,  The  progress 
of  general  intelligence  had  operated 
on  a  sincere  ana  thoughtful  spirit, 
and  its  action  was  significantly 
marked  by  the  transformation  of  an 
ultramontane  priest  into  a  species 
of  reli^ous  democrat  of  immense 
dimensions. 

Even  as  early  as  1831,  in  calling 
on  his  fellow  Koman  Catholics  of 
France  to  defend  their  Polish 
brethren — victims  of  an  odious  des- 
potism —  Montalembert  exhibited 
great    powers  of  expression.     He 
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MBbusador  at  Sweden,  Charles  de  Montalemberi  pub- 
Ay  on  Gnstavus  AdolphiMk 
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then  advocated  in  the  Avenir  whikt 
he  called  free  schools  (in  his  youthful 
vocabulary  this  meant  schoola  under 
the  guidance  of  Boman-Catholic 
priesli  and  monks)  against  the 
u  niversity ;  and  he  established  one 
institution  of  this  kind,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friends.  Monsieur  de 
Ooux  and  the  Abb^  Lacordaire, 
without  the  permission  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  school  had  only  been  two 
days  open  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  when  the  police  appeared  to 
shut  it  up,  and  the  three  Maitrea 
d^Ecole,  as  they  cidled  themselves, 
were  summoned  en  police  correetiar^ 
nel.  This  was  precisely  what  they 
desired,  with  a  view  to  excite  pubbc 
attention.  But  before  the  hearing 
of  the  case,  the  father  of  M.  de 
Montalembert  died,  and  thus  was 
one  of  the  culprits  suddenly  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  the  peerage. 
The  suit  was  transferred  from  the 
police  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
realm,  and  it  was  as  an  accused  per* 
son  that  the  young  peer  made  hia 
dSbut  in  the  year  1831,  just  on  at- 
taining his  majority.  His  youth, 
his  ease,  and  perfect  8elf-posse8sion» 
his.  grace  of  manner,  the  elegance 
and  dignity  of  his  language,  at  once 
earnest,  eloquent,  argumentative, 
and  impassioned,  pro£iced  on  hia 
hearers  a  profoimd  mipresaion.  But 
notwithstanding  his  admitted  talent 
and  polished  incisiveness,  the  juve- 
nile peer  was  condemned  to  a  slight 
pecuniary  fine,  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  to  a  month's  imprisonment* 
To  one  of  his  laborious  habits  this 
was  a  facile  species  of  martyrdom. 
M.  de  Montalembert  gave  himself  up 
whilst  in  duress  to  his  favourite 
mediaeval  studies,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  history  and  wonderful  orffa-> 
nization  of  that  Church  of  which  ne 
was  at  once  the  faithful  son  and  the 
eloquent  defender.  When  this  child 
anu  champion  of  an  ultramontane 
hierarchy,  the  culprit  of  1831,  reap- 
peared in  full-blown  powers,  with 
the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  which  had  judged  him  a  few 
years  before,  he  returned  unpenitent 
and  unconvinced.  But  his  fellow 
peers  received  him  with  open  arms; 
tor  in  monarchical  France  every- 
thing was  pardoned,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  to  grace,  to 
elegance,  to  incontestable    talent. 


when  joined,  as  in  this  case,  to  the 
ardour  of  conviction.  From  1 835  to 
the  epoch  when  parliamentary  gOh 
vemment  unhappily  expired  m  ms 
enslaved  country,  Montalembert 
constituted  himself  the  defender  of 
priests,  popes,  and  councils  general 
and  particular,  in  all  their  variety. 
Liberty  of  the  church,  liberty  of 
teaching,  liberty  of  the  monastio 
orders,  were  his  constant  themes,, 
varied  oocaaionally  by  speeches  on 
the  afi^Eurs  of  Home,  on  tne  position 
of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  on  the 
position  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
m  Poland,  with  ever  and  anon  elo- 
quent discoursea  on  the  punctual 
observance  of  Sundays  and  holidays, 
according  to  the  regulations,  orders, 
and  decrees  of  the  £«omish  Church. 
But  notwithstanding  these  mental, 
or  rather  religious,  idiosyncrasiea 
and  peculiarities,  rare  in  a  man  of 
such  transcendant  talents  and  at- 
tainments, and  rarer  still  in  a  poli- 
tician living,  moving,  and  breathing 
in  the  every-day  society  of  cynical 
selfish,  sensual,  and  unbelieving 
France,  M.  de  Montalembert  was 
as  reasonable  on  other  subjects  aa 
the  stunidest  peer  among  those  aa- 
aemblea  at  the  Luxembourg. 

On  special  subjects,  like  the  late 
Mr.  Windham,  the  eccentric  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  the  present  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  M.P.  for  West 
Surrey,  our  author  had  his  crotchet; 
but  in  every  other  respect,  like 
Windham,  he  was  a  firstrate  debater, 
and  like  Henrv  Drummond  a  man 
of  recondite  scnolarship.  It  is  true 
his  speeches  were  not  aelivered  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  He  claimed  a 
nationality  for  Poland,  doubtless  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  a  new  !Roman 
Cathohc  kingdom  constituted — ^he 
assailed  the  University — ^he  claimed 
an  unlimited  liberty  of  eceleaiasti- 
cal  teaching  for  the  dergy  and  orders 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  But  he 
spoke,  with  all  his  vehement  ardour, 
less  like  an  advocate  than  a  sincere 
believer — ^in  a  word,  like  a  person  of 
deep  and  settled  and  religious  con- 
victions. No  young  man  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  in  the  memory  of 
living  Frenchmen,  was  so  soon  lis- 
tenea  to,  or  in  the  best  epoch  of 
French  parliamentary  government 
produced  so  great  an  impression. 
^  ^^35>  when  M.  de  Montalembert 
was  sou  a  very  young  man,  it  waa 
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his  fate  to  be  interrupted  sometimes 
by  the  Chancellor,  sometimes  by  an 
opponent.  He  always  bore  tnese 
interruptions  as  he  did  those  in  the 
Legislative  and  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, with  exquisite  good  temper:  but 
like  most  fir^trate  debaters,  the  tem- 
porary check  but  served  to  give  him 
renewed  vigour.   In  1843,  ^^  conse- 

Suence  of  the  delicate  health  of 
ladame  Montalembert  (a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Merode)  the  joung 
orator  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Madeira,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  writing  a  history  of  St.  Bernard ; 
but  in  the  session  of  1844,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
discussion  on  the  law  sur  Vlnstmc- 
tion  secondaire.  His  speeches 
during  that  session  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
party.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
ablest  defender  and  guide  of  the 
tjriesthood  and  prelacy.  Three  men 
in  the  chamber  had  more  weight 
and  experience  as  statesmen  and  poli- 
ticians, namely,  Pasquier,  M0I6,  and 
de  Broglie,  and  three  others,  De 
Barante,yillemain,  and  Cousin,  had  a 
more  European  fame  as  litterateurs; 
but  there  was  not,  in  the  whole  as- 
sembly, one  who  had  the  varied  and 
vigorous  power  and  expression,  and 
the  debatmg  talents  of  the  young 
orator.  His  fame  as  a  debater  was 
so  completely  made  in  1844,  that  he 
had  but  to  speak,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  his  harangue  was  perfect.  The 
discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the 
2ist  January,  1847,  produced  an 
electrical  effect  from  the  Pas  de 
Calais  to  the  verge  of  Rousi^illon  and 
Provence,  from  Normandy  and 
Finis terre  to  the  extremities  of 
Lorraine  and  Alsace.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  heard  the  speech  delivered 
in  the  following  session  of  1848,  on 
the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  that  it 
surpassed  the  oration  on  Cracow. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
after  the  delivery  of  this  discourse 
one  of  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe  em- 
braced the  speaker  after  the  French 
fashion  before  the  assembled  cham- 
ber, avec  effusion,  and  that  some  of 
the  oldest  among  the  blase  politicians 
forjfot  themselves  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  and  applauded  a  speech 
against  which  thoy  voted. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  gene- 
ral tone  of  this  discourse.  It  was 
too  unmitigated  a  plea  for  the  Parti 


Fritre  and  the  Jesuits,  but  withal 
M.  de  Montalembert  made  large  re- 
serves for  general  liberty. 

It  may  be  supposed  tnat  the  ora- 
torical powers  of  the  speaker  expired 
with  that  chamber,  or  which  he  had 
been  for  thirteen  years  the  glory 
and  the  pride.  It  was  not  so.  In- 
stead of  retiring  from  the  struggle, 
and  sulkily  ana  morosely  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  country  seat,  Mon- 
talembert wisely  presented  himself 
before  the  electors  of  Doubs.and  was 
returned.  He  spoke  for  the  first  time 
in  the  National  Assembly  on  the 
22nd  June,  1848,  on  the  question  of 
the  State  taking  possession  of  the 
railroads.  His  views  were  just, 
high-minded,  and  conveyed  iu  dig- 
nified and  courageous  language. 
During  the  course  of  1848  and  40, 
he  delivered  himself  on  his  ola 
theme.  La  lihci't^  de  Venseignement, 
and  also  upon  the  immovability  of 
the  judges,  with  great  eloquence  and 
a  high  order  of  statesmanship. 
Again,  in  discussing  the  law  on 
the  press  of  the  21st  July, 
1849,  he  completely  eclipsed  the 
veteran  editor,  M.  Thiers.  Hia 
speech  on  the  afiairs  of  Home  on 
tne  19th  October  of  the  same  vear, 
though    savouring    largely    of  his 

geculiar  opinions  as  to  the  Bomish 
hurch,  was  distinguished  by  manly 
sentiments  of  public  liberty.  On 
this  occasion  ne  mournfully  re- 
marked that  the  net  product  of 
anarchy  was  not  merely  the  de- 
throning of  certain  kings,  but  the 
dethronement  of  Liberty  herself. 
Les  rois  (he  mournfully  and  truly 
exclaimed)  sont  remontes  sur  leurs 
trdnes,  la  liberty  nest  pas  remontee 
sur  le  sien. 

In  the  National  Assembly,  Mon- 
talembert was  not  less  distinguished 
than  in  the  Constituent.  On  the 
22nd  and  2;5rd  May,  i8;jo,  he  spoke 
on  Electoral  Heform  with  that  un- 
mistakeable  clearness,  precision,  and 
point,  which  so  greatly  characterize 
nim.  In  lucidness,  transparency  of 
B^le,  and  simplicity  and  clearness 
01  arrangement — in  the  power  of 
briefly  and  clearly  statmg  a  ques- 
tion, he  is  fully  the  eoual  or  our 
Lyndhurst,  or  Boebuctc,  or  what 
I^rd  Derby  was  in  his  best  days 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
he  has  none  of  the  rashness  or  in- 
discretion of  the  Hotspur  of  de- 
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bate.  In  dialectical  skill  he  equals 
Dr.  FhQlpolts  or  Mr.  Gladstone, 
bat  his  logic  is  undefiled  by  quib- 
bling; and  there  is  about  him 
no  doudiness  or  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety, though  he  is  perfect  master  of 
the  scholastic  logic,  and  as  well 
read,  though  not  so  practised,  in  the 
casuists  as  Henry  of  Exeter.  In 
the  power  of  producing  effect  he 
fulW^  equals  the  Henry  Brougham 
of  nre-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  far 
surpasses  every  man  in  France,  with 
one  single  exception — Berryer — the 
most  eloquent  and  naturally  gifted 
of  living  speakers. 

The  manner  of  the  man  is  more 
£n&[lish  than  French.  His  dress 
ana  demeanour  are  those  of  a  well- 
bred  English  gentleman.  He  uses 
but  little  action  or  gesture,  and  there 
is  a  repose  of  manner  indicating  a 
consciousness  of  real  power.  His 
voice  has  the  clearness  and  silvery 
tone  of  Lyndhurst  and  Derby,  and 
in  some  of  its  notes  reminds  one  of 
the  bell-like  tones  of  the  late  Sir  F. 
Burdett. 

As  a  writer  and  a  litterateur, 
Montalembert  has  been  for  twenty 
years  before  the  public.  He  pub- 
lished in  1836  his  Life  of  St.  Elizas 
heth  qf  Hungary  ;*  he  translated  the 
Polish  Pilgrims  qf  Michiewicz ;  he 
has  written  much  in  the  Avenir  and 
the  Corr^ipondant :  and  in  185a  he 
published  a  tract  of  considerable 
ability,  entitled  Dee  Inierite  Ca- 
ikoliguee  au  XIX'  Steele,  It  is 
well  known  to  the  friends  of  this 
distinguished  and  brilliant  ^person 
that  he  has  been  for  years  engaged 
on  a  history  of  St.  Bernard,  a  work 
which  his  public  duties  have  pre- 
vented him  from  finishing.  Two  of 
the  volumes,  containing  an  historical 
development  of  the  religious  orders 
in  the  middle  ages,  have  been  for 
aome  time  printed,  though  not  pub- 
lished. 

It  needed  not,  however,  the  pub- 
lication of  any  work  to  induce  the 
French  Academy  to  admit  M.  de 
Montalembert  within  its  bosom,  for 
of  all  living  men  he  is  the  very  one 
who  speaks  the  French  language 
with  the  greatest  pureness  and  pro- 


priety*. There  wanted  but  a  single 
additional  oratorical  triumph  to  M. 
Montalembert.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  maitre  de  la  parole 
under  the  Monarchy  and  under  the 
Hepublic ;  and  the  speech  which  he 
dehvered  in  the  Corps  Legislat\f 
on  the  aand  June,  185a,  on  the 
Budget,  was  worthy  of  his  very 
best  efforts  in  the  older  and  better 
time  of  representative  govern- 
ment.t 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  recently 
come  before  the  world  in  a  work, 
De  V Avenir  Politique  de  VAn^tS' 
terre.  That  from  talents,  acquire- 
ments, and  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  language,  literature,  history, 
and  sociu  and  political  institutions, 
he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  write 
such  a  work,  no  man  of  candid  mind 
or  competent  ability  can  for  a 
moment  doubt.  Not  merely  does 
M.  Montalembert,  an  Englishman 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  and  par- 
tially so  by  education,  speak  our 
Janguage  perfectlr>  but  he  writes  it 
with  an  ease,  a  fluency,  and  a  cor- 
rectness, oflener  sought  than  found 
in  natives  who  have  never  left  this 
narrow  island.  As  though,  however, 
this  knowledge  was  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  speak  on  the  theme 
on  which  he  treats,  it  is  known  to 
most  well-informed  persons  that  ho 
spent  portions  of  the  last  two 
sessions  in  England,  and  waa  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  debates  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  also 
recently  made  the  tour  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  districts, 
and  sedulously  attended  all  public 
meetings  of  whatsoever  nature  or 
kind. 

Of  our  courts  of  law,  sessions,  and 
county  courts,  as  well  as  of  our 
poor-laws  and  parochial  systom,  he 
made  a  laborious  and  conscientious 
study,  making  copious  notes,  and 
Terii^^ing  them  by  public  documents. 
Could  Uiere  be  any  more  fitting  or 
conscientious  preparations  for  the 
task  which  he  naa  imposed  on  him- 
self? So  much  in  regard  to  per- 
sonal qualifications. 

In  other  respects,  M.  Montalem- 
bert is  peculiarly  qualified  for  his 


*  The  &mily  of  De  Merode,  into  which  M.  de  Montalemberi  married,  derivw  lU 
origin  from  St.  Eliiabeth  of  Hungaiy. 

t  The  oonduot  of  M.  de  Montalemberi  in  Beoember,  1851,  and  up  to  Jane, 
1653,  needs  an  explanation,  which  perhaps  he  can  give. 
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task.  He  is  ireD  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  literature  and  the 
pnblto  men  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
Aware  of  the  envy  and  the  dread, 
not  nmnized  with  admiration,  with 
whieh  onr  conntry  is  regarded.  He 
ia  aware  that  there  preraila  at  this 
moment  a  general  opmion  nnfarour- 
able  to  the  seenrity  and  duration  of 
onr  repreeentatiye  inBtitutions :  and 
18  not  he  who  knows  our  system 
well,  and  who  has  studied  it  deeply, 
entitled  to  say  to  the  servile  par- 
tisans of  despotism  and  the  zealots 
of  democracy  that  the  decline  and 
fall  of  England  are  not  to  be  speedily 
ftnticipated  P  Is  he  not  entitled  to 
Bay  tiiat  the  increasing  strength, 
the  nnabused  liberty,  the  nnriTalled 
prosperity  of  England,  shield  her — 
to  use  his  own  forcible  language— 
'  from  the  savage  equality  of  Social- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  from  that  clumsy  despotism 
which  has  no  other  expedient  for 
preserving  a  people  from  anarchy 
and  terror  than  tae  depriving  them 
of  their  liberties  and  their  rights.' 
Is  he  not  entitled  to  say  that  the 
oountrv  which  stands  alone  as  an 
example  of  rational  liberty — ^that  a 
|>ecple  who  believe  at  once  in  tradi- 
tion and  progress— who  maintain 
royalty  while  they  practise  liberty, 
and  escape  from  revolution  without 
submitting  to  despotism — will  be 
able  to  overcome  dangers  that  may 
threaten  her  from  any  quarter,  and 
to  emerge  triumphantly  vital  P  He 
knows  our  country  too  well  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  perish* 
ing — too  well  to  believe  that  she 
prefers  democracy  to  liberty,  or 
equality  in  servitude  to  the  strength 
she  derives  from  the  traditions  of 
her  government.  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  has,  to  use  his  own  words, 
explored,  sounded,  and  ])enetrated 
Eiif^land ;  and  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  indicates  the  rapid  de- 
cline, and  early  mortality,  that  the 
continental  enemies  of  England 
protrnosticate. 

Many  there  were  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  little  island — and  still 
more,  without  those  confines — who 
saw  a  symptom  of  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land in  the  disorganisation  of  her 
military  service  in  the  Crimea.  But 
it  is  the  just  and  sensible  opinion  of 
M.  de  Montalembert  that  England 


made  too  mneh  Boiae  about  her  own 
disasters,  and  that  the  statesmen 
impHcatod  submitted  far  too  quietly 
to  the  reproaches  with  which  thejr 
were  loaded  by  one  public  journal. 
The  real  responsibihty,  aa  M.  de 
Montalembert  observes,  mnat  be 
charged  on  unforeseen  and  unfore* 
seeaUe  events,  and  the  miaealevla* 
tionof  the  innumerable  combinatioiia 
of  time,  sickness,  distanoe,  and  the 
elements.  England  had  not,  aa 
France  in  Algeria,  an  incomparable 
militaij  school  of,  he  says,  twenty 
(he  might  have  said  twentr-five) 
years'  standing,  where  eonaiaerablo 
generals  were  made,  and  an  army 
practised  in  all  the  BKMt  laboriooa 
exercises  of  war,  exposed  to  the 
Ticissitudes  of  the  most  ehangeftd  of 
climates. 

England,  also,  undoubtedly  had 
not  the  admirable  civil  adminiatra- 
tion  which  has  been  created  in 
France  since  1835,  and  whidi  vraa 
the  legacy  of  the  much  belied  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  In  tho 
ministry  of  war  in  France,  with 
its  general  directors,  chiefs  of  di- 
vision, diiefs  and  sub-chiefs  of 
bureaux,  subordinato  employis 
comprising  the  administrative  ser- 
vice, the  victualling  service,  with 
their  directors,  accountants,  clerks^ 
messengers,  ^.,  there  are  at  least 
three  thousand  persons  working 
at  the  absolute  will  and  biddini^ 
of  one  man.  The  expense  is  im- 
mense, and  such  as  would  be 
carped  and  cavilled  at  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament :  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly celerity  and  unity  of  action. 
No  countrjT  in  the  world  owes  so 
much  to  its  military  schools  aa 
France.  There  are  at  least  a  dosen 
of  these  in  being,  and  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  our  executive  to  say 
that  the  French  system  of  military 
education  is  far  oetter  than  ours. 
Military  skill  and  science  are,  in 
truth,  more  regarded  and  appre- 
ciated in  France  than  in  England. 
The  French  are  essentially  a  mili- 
tary people,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  nation,  we  fear,  prefer  military 
glory  to  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
gious freedom. 

France,  too,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  war,  places  her  army  on  a  basia 
on  which  she  can  increase  it  at  n  ill ; 
whereas  we,  in  a  time  of  peace, 
hare  reduced  onr  troops   to   the 
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lowest  possible  footing.  Bat  with 
all  our  errors  and  omissions,  the 
country  of  CromweU,  Blake,  Marl- 
borough, and  Wellington,  cannot 
be  said  to  want  great  captains,  and 
the  English  soldiers  who,  without  a 
ffeneral,  sueoeeded  in  winning  Alma, 
Inkermann,  and  Balaklaya,  must  be 
ocmsidered  capable  of  achiering  any- 
thing. '  The  English  at  all  times, 
and  the  French  when  they  had  a 
firee  press,  indulged  in  what  M.  de 
Montalembert  calls  grumblingaad 
aelf  slander.  But  never  did  the  JSag- 
lish  army  find  a  more  mischierons 
and  ignorant  censor  than  from  1854 
to  1856.  Had  'Our  own  Corre- 
•pondent'  been  permitted  to  indulge 
his  self-oompliboent,  reddess,  and 
too  often  ignorant  criticisms  in  the 
French  camp,  it  might  then  haye 
appeared  that  our  neighbours  and 
allies  haye  faults  to  correct  as  well 
as  ourselyes. 

In  France,  as  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert truly  remarks,  yictories  are 
exaggerated  and  defeats  are  con- 
oealed,  or  palliated ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, the  most  indubitable  success 
finds  too  often  carping  censors. 
Assuredly,  howeyer,  as  this  able 
man  remarks,  the  war  which  is  now 
in  progress  to  a  oondusion,  will  haye 
the  effect  of  introducing  important 
modifications  into  our  military 
system — a  system  which  must  he 
improycd  both  in  administration 
and  practice. 

The  prophecies  as  to  England's 
ruin  M.  de  Montalembert  holds  to 
be  perfectly  ridiculous.  He  main- 
tains that  England  will  be  able  to 
stand  erect  in  &e  midst  of  a  general 
European  commotion,  because  she 
possesses,  more  than  anyothernation 
m  the  world,  the  essential  conditions 
of  social,  moral,  and  material  life. 
That  England  will  remain  as  she 
now  is,  M.  do  Montalembert  does 
not  pretend  to  think.  She  will  liye, 
as  he  aptly  says,  in  a  state  of  gradual 
transformation,  mixing  up  with  an 
instinctive  art  and  a  marvellous 
sagacity,  traditionary  experience 
and  prudence  with  the  active  spirit 
of  advance. 

M.  do  Montalembert  holds  that 
there  are  two  democracies  on  the 
stage  of  the  world.  One  which  re« 
.cognises  the  laws  of  equity  and  has 
confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  and 
justice.    This  democracy,  be  say«» 


whatever  fonn  it  takes,  whether 
constitutional  monarchy  or  moderate 
republicanism  (and  this  admission  is 
much  from  such  a  writer)  has  already 
for  its  success  the  wishes  and  the 
help  of  well-thinking  men.  He 
distinguishes  such  a  democracy  from 
the  jealous,  rancorous,  furious  de- 
mocracy which  loves  to  destroy  all 
superiorities,and  which  is  'the  enemy 
of  all  that  is  lasting  and  solid.'  Suen 
a  vicious  democracy  renders  the 
life  of  nations  a  perpetual  storm,  and 
it  drives  them,  says  the  champion  of 
the  Eomish  Church  to  look  for 
refuge  in  the  first  harbour,  and  to 

give  themselves  up  as  slaves  or 
ostages  to  him  who  can  save  them. 
This  latter  democracy,  he  exclaims, 
is  not  a  liberal,  but  an  exclusive  de- 
mocracy, which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  that  exclusive  power  which  con- 
stitutes despotism,  and  it  eontoles 
iUeif  for  iU  disajmointments  and 
mi9ealculationM  hv  hooking  itself  on 
to  ike  triumphs  offorct^  and  in  foork" 
ing  them  up  to  its  oumprojit. 

Such  an  exclusive  democracy  and 
such  an  absolute  monarchy,  he  do- 
quently  asserts,  exhibit  an  equal 
enmity  against  all  independence, 
against  ail  that  stands  by  its  own 
strength  or  lives  by  its  own  spirit. 
Both  such  perversions  of  Govern- 
ment substitute  mechanical  restric- 
tions for  moral  and  traditional 
guarantees — both  ostracise  capacity, 
courage,  and  honesty.  Men  worthy 
to  govern  are  repudiated  by  both, 
for  Doth  set  up  as  a  standard  the 
ascendency  or  numbers,  and  the 
right  of  the  strongest. 

The  interests  of  true  liberty,  as 
he  satisfactorily  deduces,  differ  from 
the  results  of  revolution.     'Don't 

Sou  see,'  said  Napoleon  to  Thibau- 
eau,  in  1802, '  that  it  is  the  enemies 
of  revolution  who  plead  most  warmly 
in  favour  of  political  liberty.'  llevo- 
lution,  as  every  careful  student  of 
history  is  aware,  when  more  than 
half  spent,  almost  always  concen- 
trates itself  in  the  despotic  power 
of  one.  Some  bold,  baa,  unscrupu- 
lous, crafty  man  then  builds  on  the 
faults,  follies,  and  orimes  of  revo- 
lutionists. 

While  M.  de  Montalembert  fairly 
acknowledges  that  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  the  leading  fact  and 
problem  of  our  age,  he  states  that 
the    problem    has    been   nowhere 
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solved  but  in  England;  and  his 
contention  is,  that  uie  effort  of  real 
statesmen  should  be  now  to  restrain 
and  guide  democracy,  without  de- 
basing: it — to  regulate  and  reconcile 
it  with  a  liberal  monarchy  or  a 
conservative  republic. 

M.  de  MontfQembert  considers  it 
an  \?nhapp7,  if  not  an  ominous  fact, 
that  English  literature  now  begins 
to  applaud  power  obtained  by  vio- 
lence, and  seems  to  envy  nations 
who  have  sacrificed  their  public 
rights,  their  history,  and  their 
honour  to  brute  force  incarnated  in 
individual  men. 

Nor  is  the  expression  of  his  regret 
less  open  that  a  few  English  journals 
extol  the  blessings  of  a  despotism, 
as  just  and  intelligent.  But  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  hero  wor- 
ship, real  and  sham — ^notwithstand- 
ing the  revolutionary  spirit,  the 
revolutionary  school,  the  dearth  of 

Sreat  men  in  England,  and  the  baclc- 
iding  of  a  commercial  press,  which 
sustains  every  successful  cause,  how- 
ever short  that  success  may  be  in 
the  long  life  of  nations,  M.  de 
Montalemhert  is  of  opinion  that 
England,  in  opening  tne  doors  to 
democracy,  wiU  set  limits  to  its  ad- 
vance, and  only  adopt  all  that  is 
wise  and  necessarjr,  rejecting  every- 
thing compromising  to  political 
liberty  or  personal  independence. 

With  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  country,  rarely  attained  by  men 
living  in  a  foreign  land,  M.  de  Mon- 
talemhert sees  and  admits  that  our 
old  aristocracy,  represented  by  its 
younger  scions,  knows  not  only 
when  to  concede  but  when  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  most  fruitful  mea- 
sures. M.  de  Montalemhert,  how- 
ever, makes  a  slight  mistake,  while 
speaking  of  our  aristocracy,  in 
stating  that  the  origin  of  Fox  was 
more  aristocratic  thui  that  of  Pitt. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  origin  of  botli 
was  far  from  aristocratic.  The  Fox 
family  sprang  from  Stephen  Fox, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  who  was 
bom  in  1637.  The  founder  of  the 
Pitt  famiJT  was  Thomas  Pitt,  who, 
bom  at  dlandford  in  1653,  sabse- 
quently,  as  Gh>vemor  of  Madras, 
realised  a  large  fortune. 

M.  de  Montalombert  is  also  in 


grievous  error  in  supposing  that 
the  birth  of  Walpole  was  as  obscure 
as  that  of  Peel,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  belonged  to  what  is  called 
the  noblesse  on  the  Continent.  Wal- 
pole was,  to  say  the  least,  of  fully 
as  ancient  famuy  as  Montalemhert 
himself.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  waa 
the  eighteenth  male  of  his  family 
in  lineal  descent  from  Reginald  de 
Walpole,  who  came  to  England  in 
the  tmie  of  William  the  Concjueror. 
Sir  Henry  Walpole  was  knight  of 
the  shire  in  9  jBdward  II.,  13 16. 
The  family  took  the  surname  from 
the  town  of  Walpole,  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire, 
where  they  had  a  residence,  till 
one  of  them  exchanged  the  family 
seat  for  Houghton,  in  the  same 
countv.*  These,  however,  are  but 
venial  errors,  and  they  are  condoned 
hj  the  general  admission  that  the 
English  peerage  opens  its  ranks  and 
attracts  all  the  great  notabilities  of 
the  nation,  in  law,  in  arms,  in  diplo- 
macy, in  finance,  without  any  regard 
as  to  their  origin,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  sends  back  into  the  mass  of 
the  people  all  its  collateral  branches, 
which,  beginning  at  the  younger 
grandchildren  of  peen,  fall  into  the 
general  coune  of  society,  without 
titles  or  any  distinctive  marks  of 
their  noble  ori^. 

Thus  there  is  a  permanent  rota- 
tion between  the  people  and  the 
peerage,  which  remains  with  us  a 
political  body  at  once  patrician  and 
populsr.  Not  only  are  the  younger 
branches  of  the  peerage  permanently 
fused  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but 
the  English  nobility,  as  the  learned 
Academician  remarks,  reckon  not 
equality  of  birth  as  an  indispensable 
or  even  a  primary  condition  of  their 
matrimonial  alliances. 

We  conceive  M.de  Montalemhert 
to  be  mistaken  when*  he  states  thia 
liberality  has  been  frequently  prac- 
tised on  the  Continent,  more  espe- 
cially in  France  under  the  old 
regime.  On  the  contnuj,  under 
the  old  regime  the  mide  io&nts  of  a 
misalliance  were  excluded  from  the 
Order  of  Malta,  and  the  duchesa 
who  married  a  simple  Chevalier 
ferdaii  see  entrees  au  Louvre,  It 
IS  true  the  example  of  the  Coiin^ 
table  Lesdiqui^res  may  be   cited. 
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who  married  beneath  him;  but 
such  examples  were  of  the  rarest, 
and  the  alliance  of  the  nobleue 
i^Spie  with  the  noblesse  de  robe 
always  excited  a  murmur  among 
the  courtiers.  Not  aboye  fifW-six 
years  ago,  the  head  of  a  house  Sear- 
ing the  title  of  count,  with  which 
family  M.  de  Montalembert  is  in- 
timately acquainted,  married  the 
daughter  of  an  apothecary,  and  the 
circumstance  was  deemed  so  deroga- 
tory that  it  has  neyer  been  forgiyen 
or  forgotten  by  imy  of  the  etres  bien 
pensants  of  the  faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main. 

M.  de  Montalembert  is  also 
ilightl;^  mistaken  when  he  says 
mesalliance  and  parvenu  haye  no 
equiyalents  in  English,  as  the  words 
may  bo  rendered  oy  '  inferior  mar- 
riage,' and  '  upstart.' 

M.  de  Montalembert  has  tigni« 
ficantly  noticed  that  the  English 
aristocracy  were  among  the  first  to 
shed  their  blood  on  the  fields  of 
Inkermann  and  Balaklaya ;  and  he 
further  obseryes  that,  in  the  persons 
of  the  yoimgest  and  tlie  most  emi- 
nent of  its  members,  the  English 
aristocracjT  enters  with  an  intelligent 
solicitude  into  all  the  new  questions 
of  the  times.  They  are  anxious  for 
the  material  and  moral  improyement 
of  the  labouring  classes,  he  tella  us, 
and  are  pre-occupied  with  the  suffer- 
ing of  tne  indigent :  and  he  points 
to  such  men  as  Lords  Grey,  Car- 
lisle, Shaftesbury,  Stanley,  as  fore- 
most in  these  good  works. 

People  occasionally  talk  of  the 
oligarchy  of  England,  but  our  au- 
thor obseryes  that  the  true  Question 
is,  whether  the  goyeming  oligarchy 
is  stupid  or  intelligent,  oppressiye 
or  liberal,  or  whether  it  is  accessible 
to  the  legitimate  exertions  of  capa- 
city. He  maintains  that  it  is  so, 
and  cites  as  an  instance  Mr.  Layard, 
who  refutes  his  own  theory  by  his 
own  example.  M.  de  Montalembert 
mi|B^ht  also  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ; 
and,  more  extraordinary  still,  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  f the  son 
of  a  Quaker  hosier),  who,  oeing  a 
few  years  ago  a  tenth-rate  hatter, 
with  yery  scanty  education,  and 
wholly  without  literary  training  or 
accomplishment,  contnyed,  from  his 


supposed  knowledge  of  finance,  cur- 
rency, commerce,  manufactures,  and 
statistics,  to  win  his  way  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  City  article  writer  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  from  thence 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  situation  of  a  Treasury  Se- 
cretary. 

On  Administratiye  Beform,  M.  de 
Montalembert  does  not  fail  to  giye 
us  his  opinion.  He  does  not  think 
it  will  haye  either  the  good  or  the 
bad  effects  expected  from,  it,  but 
that  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  dangerous 
tendency  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
likely  to  produce  a  people  of  place- 
hunters,  and  this,  as  the  writer  ob- 
seryes, is  the  lowest  of  peo{>le.  Any 
man  who  has  been  in  Spain  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  so  pestilent  as 
a  swarm  of  preiendienies. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  recent 
institution  of  examinations  will  im- 
proye  matters :  but  examinations, 
says  one  who  speaks  with  full  au- 
thority, will  not  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, any  more  than  it  has  been 
found  in  France,  a  barrier  against 
incapacity,  fayouritism,  and  that 
mediocrity  of  heart  and  mind  which 
is  the  scourge  of  the  modern  world. 

M.  de  Montalembert  knows  that 
the  English  aristocracy  does  not 
consist  m  the  four  or  nye  hundred 
families  haying  the  title  of  '  lord.' 
So  well  aware  indeed  is  he  of  the 
contrary,  that  he  asserts,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  were  to  be  again 
suppressed  as  it  was  under  Crom- 
w^,  the  essence  of  the  Constitution 
would  remain  the  same,  and  abqye 
all,  maintain  its  aristocratic  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  stated  in  this 
yolume,  that  men  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  often  of  the  oldest  family, 
take  the  lead  in  popular  moyements ; 
but  we  do  not  know  that  M.  de 
Montalembert  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Corn- 
wall, that  he  descends  from  one  of 
the  companions  of  Edward  I.  in 
Palestine,  and  that  three  successiye 
generations  of  his  ancestors  haye 
refused  the  Peerage.  The  creation 
of  the  Baronetage  was  in  1689,  and 
the  late  Baronet  was  the  eighth 
successor,  the  first  Baronet  haying 
been  Groyemor  of  Jamaica  in  the 
time  of  Charles  IL  We  haye  always 
understood,  and  still  belieyci  tliat 
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the  Penearron  family  waa  a  Jtinior 
branch  of  the  family  of  Bobert 
Moleaworth.  the  Irish  politician  and 
political  writer  created  a  Viscount 
in  1716. 

Be  the  Molefworths  tfiettx  comtne 
les  rockers  de  Provence,  or  the  re- 
verse, it  is  a  fact  that  the  strength 
of  the  English  aristocracy  abides  in 
many  thousands  of  families  of  landed 
proprietors  who,  in  virtue  of  their 
broad  acres,  are  the  magistrates 
and  the  administrators  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  the 
French  statesman  remarks,  that  the 
English  country  gentlemen  exhibit, 
id  their  position,  their  habits,  and 
their  vigorous  and  useful  existence, 
the  most  influential  aristocracy  that 
Europe  possesses.  Every  man  who 
Inakes  his  fortune  in  England,  as- 
pires to  be,  and  can  become,  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  in  so  being  is  de 
facto  a  member  of  an  order,  the 
corporation  of  gentry,  which  guides, 

governs,  and  represents  the  country. 
I.  de  Montalembert  truly  states 
that  the  English  aristocracy  has  es- 
caped political  prostration  and  royal 
despotism  by  tne  honest  and  cou- 
rageous exercise  of  Parliamentary 
government. 

He  is  in  error,  however,  when  he 
states  that  ever  since  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade, 
there  has  been  no  trace  of  any  rising 
of  the  lower  class  against  the  nigher. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there 
Was  a  rising  in  several  counties,  with 
the  usual  complaints  against  in- 
closures  and  oppressions  of  the  gen- 
try, to  which  some  cunning  Roman- 
Catholic  priests  endeavoured  to  give 
a  direction  towards  religion :  but  the 
vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the 
principal  incendiaries,  as  Hume 
tells  us,  waa  hanged  on  the  top  of  his 
own  steeple,  arrayed  in  his  Popish 
weeds,  with  his  beads  at  his  girale. 
It  were  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
14th  and  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  engraft- 
ing some  of  the  best  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  theatatute, 
aflfbrded  to  the  lower  classes  no  pre- 
text, after  the  passing  of  these  acts, 
for  risings  against  the  higher. 

M.  de  Montalembert  attributes 
the  ascendency  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy over  the  rural  populations, 
and  the  solid  basis  on  wnich  it  rests, 
to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
he  ftilly  and  accurately  explains,  re- 


marking that  the  power  given  hy 
modem  legislation  to  the  usufmo- 
tuary,  and,  when  of  age,  to  the  re- 
mainder man,  to  cut  off  the  entail. 
has  in  no  degree  impaired  the  creo* 
tion  of  patrimonies.  He  clearly 
enough  shows  that  the  system  (Sf 
entauis  works  happily  and  narmoni- 
ously ;  and  that  the  founders  of  new 
families,  in  adopting  the  feudal  pra»> 
tice,  apply  it  to  tne  exigencieo  of 
modem  society.  He  holds  that  the 
stability  of  landed  property,  guaran- 
teed by  the  right  or  bequeathing 
and  entailing,  is  the  palladium  <n 
English  society, '  the  double  bulwavk 
which  has  defended  it  against  tha 
usurpation  of  the  monarch  and  tko 
irruption  of  demagogues.* 

M.  de  Montalembert's  descriptioa 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman,  is  admirable 
for  its  truth.  He  speaks  of  his 
'  quiet  pride — of  that  independence, 
respectful  to  others,  and  satisfied 
in  itself, — that  attitude  neither  rude 
nor  servile,  of  all  of  which  he  is  a 
pattern . '  He  remarks  that  the  happj 
dispositions  of  private  and  rural  life 
reflect  themselves  in  political  life* 
and  have  inspired  the  sentry  of 
England  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
public  duty  and  of  personal  dignity. 

In  his  cnopter  on  Parliamentary 
Reform,  M.  de  Montalembert 
shrewdlv  remarks  that  any  new  re- 
form  which  may  be  attempted  as 
soon  08  peace  snail  be  made,  wiH 
not  essentially  alter  the  present 
state  of  things  in  England. 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  oa 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
in  which  we  are  treated  with  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  histoiy  and  archi* 
tecture  of  those  palaces.  The  archi- 
tecture draws  out  the  religious  fer- 
vour of  the  ardent  Uomanist. 

The  name  of  Ilioraas  k  Becket  (he 
BAySfWith  eDthufliasni)  figures  there,  wtlh 
those  of  sonuuiy  bishopn,  archbishops,  and 
cardinals,  who  like  him  have  ooeupied 
that  iUostrious  posttioo.  The  force  of 
traditiogt,  history,  and  true  pstriotian^ 
lias  everywhere  overoome  the  sectarian 
or  party  spirit.  In  no  plsoe  has  IVotes- 
tantism  impressed  its  seal  on  this  moan- 
ment.  £yerywhero  the  forms  and 
memorialB  of  Catholic  art  triumph,  and 
one  might  reproach  to  the  prwiigiotM 
talent  of  the  Catholic  Pugio,  too  modi 
ofieetation  of  on  eoclenostical  cboraoter, 
and  for  a  legislative  buildiiig  loo  mndi 
the  oppcorsBoe  of  a  cathedru. 
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Tke  remarks  we  fiad  in  the  Tolume 
on  thB  speakers  in  Parliament  are 
eminently  jnst. 

The  vox  et  prcBterea  nihil  (he  says) 
has  here  no  chance  of  success.  A  man 
who  is  but  a  fine  speaker  is  soon  put  in 
his  proper  place,  and  that  place  is  a  very 
low  one.  The  man  of  business,  who  per- 
haps hesitates,  stammers,  or  mumbles, 
is  always  preferred  to  him. 

Again,  M.  de  Montalembert 
says: — 

We  have  seen  the  Ministerial  party, 
and  what  is  stranger  still  the  Opposition, 
led  by  men  who  were  very  far  from 
being  eloquent.  Neither  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  nor  Lord  George  Bentinck  were 
what  can  be  called  orators.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  not  much  of  one — the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  at  all,  and  I 
do  not  think  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
so  more  than  once  in  his  life.  Their 
true  orators  often  rise  to  eloquence  with- 
out aiming  at  it.  When  soma  one  en' 
dued  with  this  talent  appears,  all  Eng- 
land feels  and  recognises  the  power  of 
human  speech — the  supreme  type  of 
beauty^  the  irresistible  weapon  of  truth. 

There  is  no  chapter  in  the  book 
more  interesting  or  more  admirablr 
expressed,  than  that  on  the  Schools 
and  Universities  of  England.  M.  de 
Montalembert  treats  us  to  an  account 
of  Eton,  Harrow,  Oxford,  and  Cam« 
bridge.  There  is  a  marvellous  fresh- 
ness m  his  description  of  Eton,  its  free 
system  contrasting  as  it  does  with 
tne  restrictive  and  formalist  system 
of  France.  Eton  College  is  tiiiua 
described : — 

In  the  mass  of  these  children,  life, 
health,  and  inteUigence  overflow  with  a 
sort  of  expansive  and  respectful  serenity 
which  is  not  met  with  amoi^  the  pupils  of 
our  scholastic  barracks.  What  a  differ* 
ence  between  such  a  residence  and  the 
houses  in  which  we  were  doomed  to  pass 
our  educational  days — gloomy  prieons, 
blocked  up  between  two  streets  of  Paris, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  roofs  and 
ohimney-pots  of  the  neighbooring  houses. 
But  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the 
vitality  of  the  superior  dassee  in  Sing- 
land,  we  roust  see  these  boys  during 
their  play^hours,  under  the  shade  of 
their  great  trees ;  we  shall  then  under- 
stand the  saying  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, when  he  returned  in  t£e  decline  of 
his  days  to  this  beautiful  spot,  where  he 
had  been  brought  up — recollecting  the 
plajTS  of  hli  youth,  and  finding  the  same 
precocious  vigour  in  the  descendants  of 
his  old  playmates  and  friends,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud—'  It  it  here  that  the  baUie 
of  Wakrioa  wm  w<m  /' 


In  France*  the  LyrSes  are  'scho* 
lastic  barracks,  gloomy  prisons,  pri* 
sons  blocked  up  betweentwo  streets  i' 
in  England  the  great  public  schools 
are  in  the  midst  of  fields  and  trees, 
in  the  free  and  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  the  country. 

M.  de  Montalembert  is  as  accu- 
rate in  his  description  of  University 
as  of  public  school  life.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  in  his  opinion  the 
real  wonder  of  England.  It  is 
through  them  that  the  clergy,  the 
heirs  to  the  peera^  and  the  greater 
properties,  the  lawyers,  men  of 
letters,  politicians,  pass.  Here  it  is, 
he  exclaims,  'that  the  futurity  of 
England  steeps  and  revivifies  herself 
in  the  waters  of  the  past.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  is  the  middle  age 
still  alive  and  flourishing  as  it  is  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  What 
chiefiy  charms  M.  de  Montalembert, 
however,  is,  that  the  foundations 
have  preserved  the  indelible  stamp 
of  their  origin;  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  preserved  the  effigies  of 
the  two  sovereigns  whose  Catholicism 
has  rendered  them  the  most  un- 
popular of  aU  British  rulers.  At 
Cambridge  is  the  statue  of  Queen 
Mary,  so  odious  to  the  English  peo- 

51e:  at  Oxford  is  the  statue  of 
ames  II.,  who  paid  with  his  crown 
the  hazardous  honour  of  having 
tried  to  imitate  Louis  XIV.  in  im- 
posing absolute  power  and  Catholi- 
cism on  his  kingdom.  The  celebri- 
ties belonging  to  the  Universities  are 
also  the  objects  of  the  highest 
homage.  Where,  the  French  states- 
man asks,  could  we  more  rationally 
expect  to  find  this  respect  for  intef- 
lectnai  ancestry,  than  in  a  corpora- 
tion that,  like  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, has  the  honour  of  reckoning 
Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  and  Byron 
among  its  celebrities  P  The  French 
have  KMt,  remarks  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert, what  the  English  have  been  so 
careful  to  preserve.  The  word  Uni- 
versity, he  pointedly  remarks,  was 
applied  only  to  independent  corpo- 
rations, and  never  to  a  system  of 
national  and  public  education,  which 
did  not  exist  till  Napoleon,  coming 
after  the  revolutionary  deluge,  could 
imagine  no  better  expedient  than 
the  replacing  the  eighteen  French 
Universities,  and  the  innumerable 
free-sehooLs  formerly  distributed 
oyer  tha  face  of  France,  by  th&tsyv- 
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tern  of  educational  barracks  whioh 
Btill  exists.  In  closing  his  remarks 
on  Universities,  M.  de  Monialem- 
bert observes,  *  they  have  been  in- 
stituted,* to  use  a  fine  expression  of 
Dr.  Pusoy,  *  to  make  men  and  not 
books,  and  all  impartial  observers 
must  admit  that  they  have  admira- 
bly ful611ed  their  mission.* 

In  his  chapter  on  Catholicism  in 
England,  M.  de  Montalembert,  as 
may  be  expected,  pays  a  hif^h  tribute 
to  those  who  have  resigned  the 
happiness  of  such  an  enchanting 
residence,  and  broken  the  strongest 
ties,  to  're-enter  *  what  the  champion 
of  the  Ultramontane  Church  calls 
'the  unity  of  Catholicism.'  He 
alludes  by  name  to  Manning,  New- 
man, Faber,  and  Wilberforce,  whom 
he  calls  first  for  their  virtue,  their 
talent,  their  science,  and  their  elo- 
quence. After  having  perorated 
through  a  full  page  on  the  delights 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  worship, 
M.  de  Montalembert  reverts  '  to  the 
modest,  dark,  and  low  sanctuary,' 
the  Koman  Catholic  chapel,  which 
At  Cambridge  at  least  has,  he  says, 
received  in  its  poverty  from  the 
hand  of  Pugin  a  look  of  the  archi- 
tectural renaissance.  There  may 
be  seen,  he  exclaims,  '  one  or  two 
students,  fearful  and  curious,  who 
come  to  see  and  not  to  pray,  some 
artisans,  Irish  labourers,  ragged 
missionaries  of  the  old  religion.' 
There  the  spectator  will  feel  'the 
contagion  of  an  unusual  fervour;' 
there  he  will  taste  in  all  its  fulness 
'the  delight  of  belonging  to  that 
Church  which  survives  them  all, 
and — (in  this  M.  de  Montalembert 
is  labouring  under  a  pious  delusion) 
— that  Church  which  gets  younger 
and  stronger.*  '  It  is  at  such  mo- 
ments,' says  our  author,  in  a  species 
of  ecstatic  trance  very  uncommon 
with  French  statesmen,  '  that  every 
Catholic  bitterl;^  laments  that  the 
impenetrable  wul  of  God  should 
have  permitted  such  a  country  to 
be  severed  from  the  Catholic  unity.' 

There  is  much  of  doubtless  very 
sincere  religious  enthusiasm  in  this 
volume,  not  merelv  pardonable,  but 
meritorious  in  a  believing  and  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic.  As  a  sample 
of  this  spirit,  we  would  merely 
make  the  following  extract : — 

What  would  not  the  Enghsh,  if  they 
had  renuuned  tme  to  the  old  Ikith,  haY« 
done  for  it  with  their  indefiUlgaUe  ac- 


tivity, their  indomitable  energy,  the  pro- 
pagandizing influence  of  their  commeroe, 
their  fleet,  the  munificence  of  their  con- 
tributions, now  so  profusely  given  to 
error!  What  strength — what  help, 
the  Roman  Church  would  have  found 
there !  what  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 
race  who  gave  to  ecclesiastical  liberty 
St.  Anselm,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Edmund, 
the  most  valiant  champions  that  the 
Church  ever  had — that  race  which  now 
dedicates  so  many  treaaures  of  money 
and  perseverance  to  the  propagation  of 
an  erroneous  and  impotent  Christianity ! 

Having  read  and  re-read  thiv 
again  ana  again,  we  ask  ourselves 
wliether  a  man  of  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert's  talents,  learning,  and 
power  of  mind  can  be  really  serious, 
whether  he  really  can  believe  thai 
the  efiects  of  the  religious  and  moral 
impulse  communicated  by  the  Re- 
foimation,  in  regard  to  th^  study  of 
religion  and  the  Scriptures,  in  re* 
gard  to  liberty  of  thought  and 
action,  in  regard  to  philosophy  and 
the  moral  and  political  sciences,  in 
regard  to  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  in  regard  to  belles 
lettres,  the  progress  of  knowledge* 
and  the  happiness,  and  welfare,  and 
liberty  of  the  human  race — has  beea 
otherwise  than  fruitful  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  the  whole  earth. 
England,  in  being  wholly  severed 
from  Rome  at  tlie  period  of  the 
Reformation,  was  delivered  from 
the  external  constraint  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  her  by  a  hierarchical 
despotism.  We  say  sought  to  he 
imposed,  for  England,  in  what  M. 
de  Montalembert  would  call  her 
palmiest  Roman  Catholic  days,  was 
never  the  submissive  daughter,  still 
less  the  slave,  of  the  Romish 
Church.  She  was  Catholic  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
never  Papist  in  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Henry  III.,  Edward 
I.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  lU.^ 
Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V., 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV..  Richard 
III.,  and  Henry  VII.,  as  M.  de  Mon* 
talemberl  may  see  by  referring  to 
the  fifth  part  of  Sir  £.  Coke's  Re- 
ports de  Jure  Regis  £cclesiastico, 
commonly  called  Caudrey's  Case. 

England  was  devoutly  Catholic 
and  Christian,  hut  not  Papist,  when 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
the  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Pr»- 
mnnire  were  passed  under  oar 
Henrys,  Edwards,  and  Riehards. 

Erom  the  eariiest  period  of  £ng^ 
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land's  history  as  a  nation,  she  re* 
sisted  a  foreign  domination,  let  it 
oome  from  ^^t  source  it  might. 
Wickliff  had  lifted  up  his  voice  long 
before  the  Beformation,  but  eyen 
before  his  time  the  people  were  not 
in  tutelage.  The  spirit  of  inyesti- 
Ij^ation  inspired  by  tne  Beformation 
IS  more  tnily  sketched  bv  D'Alem- 
bert  than  by  M.  de  Montalembert : — 

The  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformers 
(says  be),  defended  on  one  side  and  at- 
tacked on  the  other  with  that  ardour 
which  the  cause  of  God,  well  or  ill  un- 
derstood, is  alone  able  to  inspire,  equally 
obliged  their  decoders  and  their  op- 
ponents to  acquire  instruction.  £muU- 
tion,  animated  by  this  powerful  motive, 
rapidly  increased  all  kinds  of  knowledge ; 
and  light,  raised  from  amidst  errors  and 
dissensions,  was  cast  upon  ail  objects, 
even  such  as  appeared  most  foreign  to 
these  disputes. 

The  Church  of  Rome  says,  Submit 
to  our  authority.  The  Anglo* 
Catholic  Church  says.  Examine,  and 
believe  not  blindly ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  'Examine  all  things: 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.* 

It  is  unfortunate  for  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert's  theories  and  specula- 
tions, that  the  greatest  progress  and 
the  greatest  glories  of  flngiand  have 
been  achieved  since  England  repu- 
diated Rome,  clinging  to  the  simple 
purity  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Since 
then,  the  mental  energy  and  activity 
of  her  people  have  conauered  the 
largest  amount  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty,  the  Isrgest  amount 
of  material  prosperity  and  real 
glory  ever  given  to  any  nation  on 
the  face  of  tne  earth. 

It  is  only  while  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  tnat  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert is  rhapsodical,  or  that  he 
loses  his  excellent  judgment  and 
common  sense.  He  admits,  unlike 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  that  our 
government  of  India  is  marvellous 
in  the  benefits  it  confers ;  that  our 
respect  for  each  other's  opinions  is 
most  commendable ;  that  our  majo- 
rities do  not  tyrannize  as  in  France, 
or  tar  and  feather,  or  resort  to  Lynch 
law,  as  in  the  United  States :  that 
our  love  of  fair  play  is  noble,  and  our 
sentiment  of  public  honour  perfect. 
He  admits  our  energy,  our  philan- 
thropy, our  charity,  our  public 
spirit,  onr  perfect  publicity,  our 
love  of  liberty  and  of  order,  and  the 
beautiea  and  benefits  of  our  model 


Constitution.  These  all  are  the 
themes  of  his  wonder  and  his  praise. 
But  yet  he  says  that  a  people  ca- 
pable of  such  virtues  and  suoh 
greatness,  are  not  what  they  might 
be  if  they  remained  true  to  the  old 
faith.  Let  M.  de  Montalembert 
look  to  countries  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  prevails:  let  him 
look  to  Naples,  to  Rome,  to  Aus- 
tria, to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  and  even 
to  France  herself,  and  tnen  acknow- 
ledge whether  Englishmen  should 
exchange  their  liberty,  their  pros- 
perity, their  civihzation,  and  their 
faith,  to  model  their  countiy  and 
their  institutions  according  to  the 
interests  and  behests  of  the  Ponti- 
fical Power.  When  England  does 
this,  she  must  give  up  that  labour, 
struggle,  and  independent  and  spon- 
taneous activity  now,  even  accord- 
ing to  him,  everywhere  visible. 
She  must  destroy  ner  principle  of 
self-action,  she  must  extinguish  her 
zeal  and  enterprise,  she  must  ener- 
vate the  existmg  race  of  Britons, 
and  render  them  stupid,  bewildered, 
and  exhausted,  the  ready  prey  of  a 
temporal  before  they  become  the 
wilhng  slaves  of  a  spiritual  tyrant. 
Great  Britain,  however,  has  nothing 
to  fear.  Her  glory  and  her  virtue 
will  assuredly  survive  the  contagion 
of  continental  servitude,  and  her 
cler^  and  her  people,  clinging  to 
Divme  truth,  will  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  Catholic  and  Christian  Church 
of  England,  and,  prompted  by  faith, 
reason,  and  instinct,  will  not  adopt 
the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  a  work, 
a  translation  of  which,  purporting 
to  be  authorized,  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  about  the  ending  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  Aoril. 
Scarcely  had  it  appeared,  when  Mr. 
Abraham  Haywara,  of  the  Temple, 
forwarded  to  2%«  Timts  a  letter 
from  the  author  of  the  original 
work,  in  which  M.  de  Montalem* 
bert  stated  he  oould  not  acknow- 
ledge the  translation  '  as  a  true  and 
fai&ful  reproduction  of  liis  essay  ;' 
that  there  was  'hardly  a  page  in 
which  the  meaning  was  not 
weakeaed  by  useless  expletives,  or 
altered  by  unaccountable  suppres- 
sions, or  misrepresented  by  down- 
right errors.'  The  Time»  of  April 
3ra  contained  a  letter  signed  H.^., 
dated  April  and,  witlumi  an  addreee 
er  looaf  AoMatum,  and  with  only 
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the  initials  we  hare  printed,  in  whieh 
{wAoetfer  he  or  ske  may  be)  H.  B. 
writes: — 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  find  that  I  have 
mistranslated  any  portion  of  the  work. 
I  may  have  done  so,  for  certainly  I 
found  some  passages  obscure  and  eiUor- 
tUU$;  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  en- 
dsttToured  to  aocompUsh  my  task  with 
tlw  most  eontcientiout  unpartialUy,  and 
that  if  there  be  any  errors  they  are  not, 
a$Mestrs.  ffayward  and  MonUUembert 
Mem  to  tntinuaU,  interUional,  My 
translation  was  afterwards  overlookMl 
by  artotfier  and  more  experienced  eye, 
WAO  corrected  a  few  phrases,  but  made 
no  change  that  I  am  sensible  of  in  the 
meaning ;  but  if  Mr.  Hayward  will 
take  the  trouble  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Murray  what  he  or  M.  de  Montalembert 
ooaeeive  to  be  erroneous  in  my  version, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  them  ;  hui 
HU  then  I  must  persist  in  maintaininff^ 
not  the  ability,  but  the  general  correctness, 
and,  above  all,  the  good  faith  of  my 
iransUUicn, 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Hayward  re- 
pliedy  specifying  instances  of  errors 
and  misrepresentations.  Mr.  Cro- 
ker  rejoined,  Mr.  Hayward  sur- 
rejoined, and  MLr.  Croker's  final 
repl^  appeared  in  Tkc  Times  of 
Apnl  8ta« 

We  would  oommence  by  observing 
tiiat  translators  very  seldom  sa- 
tisfy the  authors  whose  works  they 
have  rendered.  In  the  ease  of 
modem  lan^ages,  it  rarely  happens 
tiaat  the  QriginaTauthor  is  thoroughly 
master  of  the  lai^guage  into  whick 
his  production  is  rendered,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  he  is  ineom- 
petent  to  pronounce  on  the  version 
of  his  own  work.  In  the  instance 
of  M.  de  Montalembert,  it  is  quite 
otherwise,  for  that  gentleman  is  as 
perfect  a  master  of  the  English  as 
of  the  French  hmguage,  writing 
nearly  as  well  in  the  one  as  in  the 
oiher,  and  therefore,  perfectly  com- 
netent  to  nronotknoe  an  opinion. 
Nor  is  he,  oe  it  observed,  a  mere 
author  by  profession — jealous,  ex- 
citable, irritable,  and  nervously 
anxious  about  the  product  of  his 
brain,  laying  an  undue  stress  on 
mere  conceits,  words,  and  phrases. 
He  is,  on  the  central^,  a  statesman, 
an  orator,  and  a  pohtician :  a  man, 
moreover,  of  rank,  family,  and  for- 
tone,  moving  in  the  world,  well  ae- 
quainted  with  literature  and  the 
pnncipal  languages  of  Europe,  him* 


sdf  a  translator  from  the 
and  from  the  Spanish,  and 
rily,  therefore,  acquainted  with  Um 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  ren- 
dering from  one  tongue  into  another. 
M.  de  Montalembert,  as  a  scholar,  ia 
well  aware  that  there  are  beautiea 
of  one  language  which  cannot  be 
transferred  to  another,  and  as  a 
poetical  translator  he  must  have 
felt  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the 
beauties  of  the  original,  where  so 
much  depends  on  mere  expression. 
The  Abbe  Dubos  says,  in  speaking 
of  poetical  translations,  that  a 
phrase  of  Virgil  is  like  a  picture  of 
Kaphaers. 

lou  cannot,  he  sayv,  alter  the 
outline  without  interfering  with  the 
energy  and  nobleness  of  the  ex- 
pression. Hence  the  translation  of 
poetry  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  prose;  and  as  Dryden  says  of 
Virgil,  where  the  original  is  elose, 
no  version  can  reach  it  in  the  sama 
compass.  The  efforts  of  the  beet 
translators  of  the  ancient  poets,  then, 
are  not  seldom  rather  paraphrases 
than  translations ;  and  the  poetical 
versions  of  Dryden  himself  are  ob* 
noxious  to  this  remark.  But  Dryden 
was  a  translator  of  modem  prose,  aa 
well  as  of  ancient  poetry ;  and  there 
are  some  observations  of  his,  in  hia 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Ovid's 
jEpistles,  which  appear  to  us  pecu* 
liarly  apposite  to  the  matter  ia 
hand: 

No  man  is  capable  of  trsnslsfing 
poetry  (he  might  have  added  proee)^ 
who,  besides  a  genius  to  that  art»  is  not 
a  master  both  of  his  author's  language 
and  of  his  own.  Nor  must  we  undei^ 
staod  the  language  only  of  the  poet,  but 
his  partictUar  turn  of  thought  and  eas- 
pression,  which  are  the  characters  thai 
distinguish,  and,  as  it  were,  individuate 
him  from  all  other  writers.  When  we 
are  come  thus  far,  *tis  time  to  look  into 
ourselves,  to  conform  our  genius  to  his ; 
to  give  his  thought  either  toe  same  ton, 
if  our  tongue  will  bear  it,^-or  if  not,  to 
vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  de* 
stroy  the  substance.  But  since  eveiy 
language  is  so  full  of  its  own  properties, 
that  what  is  beautiful  in  one  is  often 
barbarous — nay,  sometimes  nonsense — 
in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
limit  a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass 
of  his  author's  words.  *Tis  enough  %f  his 
chmse  out  some  expression  vAicA  dees  neC 
vitiate  ths  sense.  Bf  this  means  tks 
spirit  of  an  oMthsr  vsny  be  tmm^fmssd, 
mmd  $st  issi  lost,    Tbsreloes  ia  Ihssa  a 
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lilierty  to  be  allowed  for  the  ezprenioo ; 
nettber  is  it  neoesaaiy  that  words  »nd 
lines  should  be  confined  to  the  measure 
of  their  original.  The  sense  of  an  author, 
generally  speaking,  U  to  he  sacred  and 
invUAable. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
was  a  good  scholar  and  a  great 
translator:  who  emulated thepolitest 
and  moat  popular  writers  in  the 
French  language ;  wlio  formed  him- 
self on  Montaigne,  Balzac,  and 
Yoitnre ;  who  was  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  own  tongue ;  whose  habi- 
tual gracefulness  was  such  that  he 
preserves  it  even  in  his  negligence : 
\  and  whose  translations,  undertaken 
in  his  declining  years,  struggling 
with  wants,  oppressed  by  sicKness, 
and  curbed  in  erery  way,  are  not 
liable  to  the  heinous  charges  that  may 
be  made  as  to  the  translation  now 
before  us.  Cicero,  who  translated 
two  speeches  of  JSschines  and  De- 
mosthenes, obserres  that  a  verbal 
and  literal  translation  is  not  desir- 
able; but  then  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  sense,  form,  and  manner  of 
the  original  should  be  preseryed. 
As  these  translations  of  the  great 
S4>man  orator  have  not  reaeh^  us, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
work  executed  by  him  justifies  or 
excuses  a  theory  which,  taken  with 
the  explaining  qualifications  he  ap- 
pends to  it,  is  admissible  either  in  a 
court  of  criticism  or  a  court  of 
common  sense.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  a  too  literal  trans- 
lation of  an  eloquent  work  would  be 
dry  and  colourless :  but  whether  a 
version  be  literal  or  free,  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  an  author  should  be 
conveyed.  The  style  of  a  transla- 
tion should  be  suited  to  the  subject 
of  which  the  author  treats.  The 
translation  of  a  work  of  science,  for 
instance,  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
casionandexaetness;  whereas  greater 
liberty  may  be  allowed  in  the  ver- 
sion of  a  woriL  of  imagination.  If 
the  style  of  an  author  be  oratorical, 
the  graces  of  the  original  should  be 
preserved.  Any  good  translation 
oujght  to  render  the  thoughts  of  the 
anginal  faithfully  and  clearly,  but 
to  express  those  thoughts  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  rendered.  A  version 
may  be  literal,  and  follow  the 
mechanism  of  the  original,  yet  withal 
be  an   exceedingly  bad  and  ImM 


translation.  Words  may  be  trans- 
lated verbatim  and  mot-a-mot,  and 
yet  the  sense  of  the  original  may  hm 
mistaken  or  misinterpreted.  Literal 
translations,  carried  to  the  exactness 
'that  the  lines  should  be  neither 
more  nor  fewer  than  those  of  the 
original,'  prevailed  in  this  oountrv 
till  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second, 
when  a  greater  freedom,  and  occa* 
sionally  a  greater  looseness,  pr»> 
vailed.  There  is  undoubtedly,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  observes  with  great 
felicity, '  a  mean  to  be  observed  be« 
tween  a  rigid  closeness  and  para- 
phrastic liberties ;'  and  Dry  den,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  hit  that 
mean  in  preserving  his  author's 
sense,  and  exhibitmg  his  spirit. 
These  are  the  ordinary  canons  of 
criticism;  and  they  ought  to  be  well 
known  to  a  veteran  like  Mr.  Croker, 
who  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University 
which  gave  Dr.  Johnson  his  degree 
of  LL.D., — ^who  is  a  barrister  of 
fifly-fbur  years'  standing,  and  there- 
fore, by  courteeg  at  least,  a  learned 
gentleman, — a  poet  of  half  a  oeBf 
tury's  standing, — anewspaper  writer 
of  nfty-six  years'  standing — a  Quar- 
terly Beviewer  of  nearly  hidf  a 
century's  standing, — and  a  translator 
of  more  than  forty  years'  standing. 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  aU 
these  canons,  and  everything 
else  p^rfaiininflr  to  OTiticism,  are 
thoroughly  well  known  to  a  veteraa 
of  seventy-six,  who  has  ever  beeo 
infinitely  more  remarkable  for  his 
laborious  industry  as  a  hack  writer* 
as  a  hack  critic,  as  a  hack  party- 
leading  and  review-article  man,  and 
as  a  factious  pamphleteer,  than  for 
genius,  honesty,  or  learning.  It 
has  suited  Mr.  Croker's  purpose, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself^  to 
put  forward  a  certain  '  H.  B.'  as  the 
translator  of  this  volume ;  but  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Croker's  denial 
of  its  being  his  own  work,  we  coa* 
oeive  the  version  bears  in  every  line 
the  impress  of  his  style,  and  the 
marks  of  his  tampering,  garbling, 
perversion,  and  suppression  of  the 
author's  meaning ;  and,  worse  than 
this,  the  suppression  of  whole  pages 
of  his  views.  It  is  mentioned 
about  town  that  '  H.  B.,'  who  has 
aproposly  appeared  at  the  twelfth 
hour,  is  a  lady  domiciled  under  Mr. 
Croker's  own  roof.  This  is  hinted 
at  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hi^** 
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ward,  and  Mr.  Croker  does  nofc 
deny  the  soft  impeachment.  But 
can  a  sane  man  think  that  any  one 
bearing  the  name  of  lady  could  have 
any  object  in  weakening  the  mean- 
ing ot  an  author  hj  uaeless  ex- 
pletiyes, — ^any  object  m  altering  that 
meaning  by  suppressions, — any  ob- 
ject in  misrepresenting  that  mean- 
ing, not  bv  errors  but  by  perrer- 
sions  made  wilfully — ^made  with 
malice  prepense?  ts  there  a  lady 
in  England  who  would  give  to  the 
translation  of  a  book  a  title  not 
found  in  the  original — a  title  made, 
c^  captandum,  for  the  '  Eow ' ;  and 
which  could  only  be  invented  by  a 
bookseller's  hack  or  man-of-all-work 
— ^by  one  long  inured  to  those  tricks 
of  the  trade  which  make  literary 
wares  marketable.  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  calls  his  work  *  De  VAvenir 
Politique  de  V Angleterre,*  which 
would  DC  properly  rendered  *  Of  the 
Political  {"uture  of  England.'  But 
the  lady  P — (il  est  malicieux  comtne 
un  vieux  singe) — that  self-same  lady 
renders  this  '  What  is  to  become  of 
England  P' « The  Political  Future  of 
England,'  and  places  on  the  title- 
page,  'Authorized Translation.'  The 
\Mj  (Damefaite  a  la  hdte)  says  she 
enaeavoured  to  accomplish  her  task 
with  the  most '  conscientious  impar- 
tiality.' Is  this  fraudulently  foist- 
ing a  title  into  the  book,  which  the 
author  disowns,  '  conscientious  im- 
partiality P'  Is  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, cooking  and  Crokerizing  a 
title  for  the  London  market,  con- 
trary— to  use  her  (P)  own  words— 
to  correctness ;  and,  above  all,  con- 
trary— ^to  use  another  of  her  (?) 
words — to  good  faith. 

There  is  a  notice  in  the  fly-leaf, 
stating  tliat  the  translator  was  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  task,  not 
from  any  confidence  or  concurrence 
in  the  author's  political  or  religious 
views  (does  this  look  like  the  style 
of  a  lady,  even  of  such  a  'strong* 
minded  woman'  as  Mrs.  Trollopc  or 
Miss  MartineauP),  but  because  the 
work  has  made  a  considerable  sen- 
sation abroad,  and  may  afibrd  some 
useful  warnings,  if  not  lessons,  to 
ourselves  at  home.  Does  this,  we 
again  inquire,  look  like  the  style  of 
a  lady,  or  is  it  not  rather  the  key- 
note of  an  old  and  practised  hand, 
better  known  than  trusted  in  all 
literary  and  poiilicalcircleeP   There 


is  no  one  experienced  in  style,  who, 
on  reading  the  notice,  would  not 
exclaim  with  Scarron — 

Te  Yoila  vieiix  yetillear, 
Et  tant  renonun^  batti^Ueiir. 

The  eager  interest  excited  by  the 
letter  of  M.  de  Montalembert,  and 
the    correspondence   on    the    sub- 

1'ect  of  the  translation  generally. 
Lave  induced  us  to  examine  some- 
what carefully,  in  the  short  interval 
allowed  to  us,  the  English  version 
with  the  original,  and  we  will  now 
give  the  result  of  a  search  rather 
hasty  and  imperfect.  In  the  title 
of  the  very  first  section  there  is  an 
error.  The  French  is  Position  de 
la  Question,  which  means  State  of 
the  Question,  or  Statement  of  the 
Case,  and  this  is  translated,  *  What 
is  to  become  of  England  P'  In  the 
second  line  of  the  text,  the  words 
partout  sur  le  continent  are  rendered 
'  very  generally  on  the  Continent*' 
instead  of  '  everywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent.' We  are  not  stickling  uni- 
formly for  the  most  literal  accuracy, 
but  we  maintain  that,  in  the  render- 
iogof  this  phrase,  to  use  the  words 
of  Hooker  (speaking  of  translations), 
'  the  very  letter  of  the  original 
verity*  was  necessary. 

In  the  thirteenth  line  of  the  first 
page,  the  words  'hitbertothe  greatest 
example  and  guarantee  of  both'  are 
not  in  the  original ;  and  we  scarcely 
think  that  such  surplusage  would 
be  introduced  by  any  lady,  yo^g, 
old,  or  middle-aged,  in  the  realm  of 
England,  any  more  than  the  tech- 
nical legal  word  '  remainder  man*  in 
speaking  of  entails.  Such  unneces- 
sary verbiage  is  more  likely  to  be 
imported  into  a  version  by  an  ex- 
Irish  barrister,  and  an  actual  Quar- 
terly Beviewer  paid  in  the  ratio  of 
the  length  of  his  communications. 

In  page  4  of  the  English  version 
we  find,  '  It  advocates  at  the  same 
time  tyranny  at  Naples  and  spolia- 
tion at  Macirid.'  There  is  not  one 
word  of  this  in  the  French  version, 
which  may  be  literally  given  thus : 
It  possesses  at  once,  or  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  advocates  of  the 
police  prevailing  at  Naples,  and  the 
panegyrists  of  the  spoliations  per- 
petrated at  Madrid. 

In  page  13  of  the  French  edition, 
the  rolu>wing  six  lipes  are  not 
rendered  by  the  lady  (P)  {Ak  I  la 
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picheresse  !)  who  lias  exhibited  such 
'  conscientious  impartiality.' 

'  Whilst  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  Parliamentary  Goyemment  in 
France  had  been  to  vote  a  sum  of 
one  hundred  millions  to  furnish  our 
dockyards,  and  thus  to  render  pos- 
sible the  extraordinary  armaments 
which  haTe  taken  place  since.' 

What  was  the  oDJect  of  this  frau- 
dulent omission?  The  object  was 
to  pay  court  to  the  existing  Govern- 
mont  in  France,  and  to  cast  into  the 
shade  the  efforts  of  that  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  which  a  certoin 
Quarterly  Reviewer  fawned  on  and 
flattered  so  long  as  it  existed. 

At  pages  1 6,  17,  18,  and  19  there 
are  45  lines  of  French,  not  trans- 
lated, but  wholly  omitted,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  and  absurd 
Ehrase,  iqnoredhy  this  conscientious 
kdy.  The  lines  speak  of  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  British  press  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  (meaning 
thereby  The  Times  and  its  Crimean 
correspondents) ;  of  the  heroic  self- 
devotion  of  an  army  of  100,000 
volunteers  ;  and  of  the  example  of 
antique  and  sublime  discipline  dis- 
played by  a  British  regiment  which 
sank  in  the  Birkenhead,  whilst  wo- 
men and  children  were  saving.  Now' 
as  the  reference  to  2^  Times  might 
be  unpalatable  to  that  most  power- 
ful journal,  and  as  the  reference  to 
half-rustic  volunteers  might  give 
offence  to  the  master  of  cohorts 
levied  by  conscription,  forty-five 
lines  are  dropped  my  the  conscien- 
tious lady,  if  credulous  fools  choose 
to  think  so) ;  but  we  say  forty-five 
lines  are  dropped  by  a  case-haraened 
Quarterly   Iteviewer,    desirous   to 

f  lease  and  gratify  the  Thunderer  of 
•rinting-house-square,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gloze  and  flatter,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  the 
occupant  of  an  Imperial  throne. 
Is  tnis  literary  honesty — is  this 
conscience — ^is  this  good  faith  P  Is 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  literary 
fraud?  Is  it  not  tampering  with, 
and  traducing,  and  betraying  an 
author,  instead  of  translating 
him?  Etymologists  speak  of  two 
fanciful  aerivations  of  the  word 
translator.  IVakir  from  traders, 
and  tradurre  irtuiueere,  to  traduce. 


to  translate,  to  convert  or  transpose 
from  one  place  or  language  to  an- 
other.* Hence  the  Italian  proverb, 
Traduttore  iraditore.  Who,  how- 
ever, is  translator  and  traitor  here  P 
Not  surely  the  conscientious  lady 
(peste  de  la  femmef),  but  the  '  over- 
looker*— the  *  experienced  eye' — ^the 
eiroerienced  hand,  which  in  the 
'Familiar  Epistles' — in  the '  Cutcha- 
chucu' — ^in  the  Intercepted  Letter 
from  Canton — in  the  Songs  of  Tra- 
falgar— in  the  New  Whig  Guide — in 
the  New  Times — ^in  the  John  Bull 
—in  the  Standard,  and  in  the 
Quarterly  JReview,  has  been  holding 
a  grey  goosequill  any  day  or  any 
niffut  these  six-and-fiily  years.  An- 
other suppression  is  in  the  note,  pa^e 
16.  Every  portion  of  the  note  is 
rendered  but  the  last  two  lines. 
'  Bn  France  la  souscription  analogue 
n*a  pas  encore  dSpasse  un  million.* 
Why  these  words  are  not  rendered, 
John  Wilson  Croker  best  knows. 

The  title  of  the  second  section  is 
grossly  mistranslated.  The  words 
are  '  6equi  trompe  plusieurs  d'enire 
ceux  jTM*  juqent  VAngleterre*  This 
is  rendered  'Of  what  misleads 
people's  judument  about  England,' 
instead  of '  What  misleads  many  (or 
several)    who  judge    England  (or 

{>ronounco  an  opinion  upon  Eng- 
and).' 

In  pa^e  3a  there  is  a  glaring  mis- 
translation. The  French  words  are 
'  la  source  des  erreurs  les  plus  ha^ 
bitttelles  auxjuges  Strangers,  This 
is  Englished  by  the  words  '  The 
source  of  the  common  mistakes  of 
those  who  attempt  to  judge  her,' 
instead  of '  The  source  of  tne  com- 
monest errors  of  foreigners,  or 
foreign  judges,  or  those  foreigners 
who  attempt  to  judge  her.^  At 
page  a8  the  French  words  '  la  cli- 
nigue  de  ses  injirmiiis,*  are  not 
rendered.  The  English  version 
(see  page  37,  English  edition)  is 
*  have  not  been  ashamed  of  washing 
their  dirty  linen  in  public,'  and  it 
should  be  freely  translated,  'have 
not  been  ashamed  of  washing  their 
dirty  linen,  and  exposing  their  sores 
in  public'  The  translation,  in  this 
instance,  ought  not  to  be  by  meta- 
phrase, as  Horace  is  rendered  by 
Ben  Jonson,  but   rather  by  para- 


*  Vocdholario  Italiano  et  Inglsse.    By  Fkrio^  1610^  and  by  Toimno^  1660. 
J.  Warren,  St  Paul's  Chnrohyvd. 
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phrase,  Iceeping  tbe  xn^aniiig  of 
the  author  always  in  view,  yet  not 
foUowkig  him  hterally,  and  moUh- 
mtot,  to  very  strictly  as  the  sense 
and  import  of  the  |>a8BagA.  The 
piBoapt  of  HoTsee  hims^  is  hero 
appiioabie,  *  Nte  ver^m  verho  ewrO' 

This  maxim  of  sound  aidekm  is 
wcti  rendered  by   BoeeomnKiB  m 
tiie  line, — 
Nor  word  for  wocd  too  fiHthfally  tnos- 

hifce: 
and  in  the  lines  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  addressed  to  Sir  Biohard  Fan- 
dbawe,  in  his  version  of  the  PasUr 

tniat  seTTile  path  thou  nobly  dost  dadiBe^ 
Of  tnoing  word  by  wocd,  and  line  by 

line. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dostporsne, 
To  make  translatkloa  and  tnuDBlatoni  too. 

It  is  not  merely  that  this  lady 
translator  (belieye  it  ye  who  are 
credulous  oyermnch)  suppresses;  she 
also,  doubtless  in  the  utmost '  good 
faith,'  adds  as  well  as  subtracts  and 
dirides.  For  instance,  at  nage  39 
(English  edition),  we  find  these 
words  introduced,  which  are  not  in 
the  French,  'which,  howeyer  vio- 
lent, does  no  permanent  damage.' 
And  again,  in  the  same  page,  and 
page  30, — '  But  with  all  his  affected 
m^esty  and  alarming  incidents.' 
These  words  are  not  in  the  French, 
and  can  mortal  man  believe  they 
were  introduced  by  a  woman  ?  lo 
use  a  Shakspearian  nhrase,  they 
were  certainly  introduced  hj  a 
'stubborn  critic  apt  for  depravation; ' 
or  if  a  woman  really  had  a  hand  in 
it,  it  was  urged  by  some  *  cogging, 
cozening  slave  to  get  some  office.' 

At  pa^e  37  the  words  '  it  is  a  pro- 
blem which  has  yet  nowhere  been 
solved,'  are  correct  enough;  but 
when  the  words  'except  in  £ng- 
luid,'  which  arc  not  in  the  French, 
are  added,  the  sense  of  the  passage 
is  a]  toget her  altered.  In  the  follow- 
ing line  in  the  same  pa^e  are  the 
words  *the  fact  and  the  danger 
exist  in  England,  as  everywhere 
else,'  but  in  the  French  the  words 
are  '  comme  ailleurg/  which  means 
'  as  elsewhere.'  At  page  45  in  the 
French,  the  original  words  are '  des 
paysans  et  des  petits  bourgeois 
£eo99aU*  of  the  ocotch  peasants 
and  middle  classes;  whereas  the 
true  meaning  is,  of  peasants  and 


small  tradesmen,  or,  if  you  wiQ, 
small  shopkeepers.  At  page  45  the 
French  words  are  '  det  eutuet  t«- 
termMiareM,*  which  is  rendered  (aae 
page  44,  "Kngl'ish  edition),  *  from  the 
jDimot  dasMB,'  instead  of  the  in- 
termediate elasses.  So  again,  the 
same  page,  *  les  rangt  iet  plus  MM 
is  rendered,  not  the  highest,  but  the 
higher  nmka.  At  page  45  are  the 
words  'iKrsMMrt  Im  diaeusnoms  p^^ 
UUf»m  €t  Im  Umdm  hiUoriqmes* 
woras  wl^eh  aaw  nti  zcndered  ia 
English  at  page  45. 

The  French  words  propAHe  A- 
tnunt,  at  page  46,  are  rendered  ia^ 
English,  page  45,  as  elo^ptenf  advo» 
eaie,  whieh,  we  need  not  say,  is  a 
monstrous  mistranslation. 

At  page  44  of  the  English  editioD, 
'  un  serie  de  tableaux  Kabelain&ms* 
(see  French  edition,  page  46)  is 
translated  *%%  the  Rabelais  eUfUt 
instead  of  a  series  of  Babelesian 
tableaux,  or  Babelesian  sketches. 

In  speaking  of  Carlyle,  M.  de 
Montalembert  says, — *  II  h  eeeayi 
d*impoMer  h  VAngleierre  le  eulie  de 
Cromwell  en  att^MtantmieuT*  Thia 
is  translated  '  to  impose  on  England 
a  tort  of  Cromwell-worship  to  begin 
with,*  instead  of  *to  imposeouEnar- 
land,  for  want  of  better,  Cromwell- 
worship.' 

At  page  47  (French  edition),  the 
words  '  ^ite  adoration  de  la  foree^ 
fCest  q*une  consequence  paradoxale, 
en  apparence  mait  pro/ondement 
loaiaue,  is  rendered  *  this  adoration 
of  iorce,  this  kissing  of  the  iron 
hand,  is  nothing  but,'  etc.  The 
veriest  tyro  will  see  that  the  words 
kissing  of  the  iron  hand  is  pure 
invention  of  the  translator. 

Again,  page  47,  the  words '  in  Eng- 
land,' and  '  for  liberty,*  which  are 
not  in  the  French,  are  added,  after 
the  manner  of  the  translator  of  Bas* 
sompierre's  Embassy,  who  was  not 
a  laay,  but  an  Irish  barrister  of  the 
year  1 80a.  Trifles  often  afford  strong 
confirmatory  evidence,  as  every 
lawyer  is  aware.  Let  any  man  read 
the  translation  of  Bassompi^rre's 
Embassy,  published  by  Murray  in 
1 8 19,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ire^ 
land.  Past  and  Present,  published 
by  Carpenter,  Old  Bond-»treet,  in 
1808,  and  M.  N.  Mahon,  Dublin,  in 
the  same  year  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
there  are  many  very  loose  transla- 
tions from  Tacitus),  and  compare 
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the  profeae  me  <^  itaiks  in  these 
pabltovtiOBe  with  the  ezpenditiiTe 
of  a  aimihff  kind  of  printiiig  in  the 
translation  now  nn(£&r  reyiew,  and 
alao  in  the  Freneh  and  Memoir 
articles  in  the  QittarUrlf  Remem 
for  the  last  forty  jean,  and  every 
eandidman  mnst  come  to  the  eon - 
diasioa  that  the  tranalater  is  not  a 
lady. 

The  profuse  use  of  italics  is,  as 
esrl^  as  1803,  obsenrahle  in  the  i*a- 
mihar  Epistles,  and  we  need  not 
■ay  that  the  JEpistles,  the  trans- 
lation of  Bassompi^rre,  and  the 
Skeiek  <fflrelaiml,  are  the  admitted 
productionsof  Mr.Croker.  Inasatire 
called  7%e  Metropolis,  published  in 
Dublin  in  1806  or  1807^  written 
by  a  Mr.  Guinness,  of  the  Irish 
Mr  (a  gentleman  liring  mnrii  with 
the  Solicitor-General,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  Bushe),  are  (we  quote 
from  memory,  not  having  the  work 
by  us),  the  following  lines : 

Croker  loudly  Oulchadiueu  disowiiB, 
But  half  admits  he  oorresponda  with 
Jones.* 

At  p.  64  of  the  French  edition 
are  these  words :  '  Cette  iaeUque  ne 
riussiraii  pas  si  Us  deujt  grandes 
divisions  de  Vfsristocraiie  anglaise,* 
Ac,  which  is  thus  rendered  at  p.  63 
of  the  English  edition : 

'  But  these  party  tactics,  eleoer  as 
they  are,  coula  not  hare  sueoeeded,' 
Ac.  The  reader  will  see  that  the 
addition  '  clever  as  ihey  are,*  is  the 
work  of  this  translator  of  'good 
faith.' 

Speaking  of  the  aristocracy  at 
p.  84,  M.  de  Montalembert  says: 
'  C*est  a  dire,  du  pouvoir  doni^  a 
eeux  qui  valeiU  le  plus  et  qui  font  le 
mieux.* 

The  words  are  correctly  enough 
rendered  at  p.  83,  but  there  is  an 
addition  of  the  words, '  the  principle 
of  nature  and  common  sense,*  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original  work. 

At  p.  96  the  author  says,  Onaeait 
autrefois  chez  nous  un  rigUne  social 
o^  les  uns  etaient  tout  et  les  autres 
rien,  oil  Vorgueil,  satisfait  chez  plu- 
sieurs  itaitincurahlementblessSchez 
la  plupart.  The  latter  part  of  this 
sentence  is  rendered  at  p.  95  (Eng. 
edit.),  a  'regime  by  which,  to  gra- 


tify tiie  pride  of  a  few,  we  humifi- 
ated  the  jaaaxy*  This  is  not  the 
author*?  meanuig.  The  tranalatieBL 
ought  to  be, '  in  which  the  pride  «f 
many  was  satisfied,  but  in  whioh 
alao  the  pride  of  the  majority  was 
incurably  wounded. 

At  p.  108  (French  edit.)  are  these 
words :  Ce  qu*il  V  a  de  trap  ahsohi 
dans  le  droit  d^tnnesse*  This  is  ren« 
dered  (p.  106,  Eng.  edit.),  '  What 
would  be  too  absolute  and  exclusive 
in  the  unmitigated  right  of  primo- 
geniture,' thus  introducing  two  ex- 
nletires  not  in  the  original.  Is  not 
M.  de  Montalembert  <j[uite  justified 
in  complaining  that  his  meaning  is 
weakened  by  ezpletiyesP — expletives 
nearly  as  frequentlj  used  here  as  in 
the  French  and  factious  political 
articles  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
where,  to  use  the  line  of  ^ope, 

'  Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join* 

to  unscrupulous  malioe,  rancorous 
ill-nature,  and  unbounded  disin- 
genuonsness. 

At  p.  no  of  the  French  editicm 
there  is  a  note.  Now  in  the 
translation  of  the  note,  the  words 
'Hear  what  the  great  master  of 
despotism  advises  one  <f  his  pupils. 
King  Joseph,'  are  invented  and 
added  by  the  person  calling  himself 
translator.  JLe  Code  Civil  is  ren- 
dered *our  Code  Civil;*  and  the 
words  '  That  is  the  great  advantage 
of  the  Code  Civil,* '  It  wiU  eonsoli- 
date  your  power,*  are  not  in  the 
original  work.  '  Tout  ee  aui  n*est 
pas  substitution  tombe,* — 'all  that  is 
not  entailed  falls,'  is  rraidered,  *for 
by  it  all  that  is  not  entailed  soon 
falls  to  pieces.' 

*  8a  propre  carriere  si  adventU" 
reuse,  si  rapide*  '  His  own  career 
so  rapid  and  adventurous,'  tlie  real 
simple  meaning,  is  translated  in  a 
phrase  of  Skibbereen  or  Shana- 
golden  sublimity. 

At  p.  1 15  (Eng.  edit.),  the  words 
'if  ever  it  should  come*  are  not 
in  the  original.  See  p.  116  of  the 
French.  At  p.  125  (French),  the 
words  hors  ligne  are  not  rendered : 
and  at  p.  137  (English)  the  version 
should  be,  *  Low  much  does  it  sur- 
pass in  magnificence,'  instead  of  '  it 
surpasses    in   magnificence.'     The 


*  Junes  was  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Dablin,  to  whom  the  FamiUax 
EpisiUs  were  addi'essed. 
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Ffench  is  '  de  comhien  ne  ddpasse- 
t-elle  pas  en  magnificencej  &c. 

At  p.  132,  'f»»  dtscours  methodique 
et  prepare,*  ia  translated  *  dully-deli- 
yered  orations/  which  is  a  flat  per- 
version of  the  author's  meaning. 
'  Ho  will  deserve/  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
. '  the  highest  praise  who  can  give  in  a 
.  translation  a  representation  at  once 
faithful  and  pleasing,  who  can  con- 
vey the  same  thoughts  with  the 
same  graces,  and  who,  when  he 
translates,  changes  nothing  but  the 
language.' 

Does  this  mischievous  man  '  qui 
h  font  traduit  qu*il  s^est  enfin 
traduit  lui-mSme  en  ridicule* — 
does  this  '  honest  honest'  Traditore 
fulfll  one  of  these  requisites  P 

At  p.  137,  the  words  'pour  nous 
servir  dun  mot  que  les  Anglais 
comprennent  encore  moins,*  are  not 
translated.  At  p.  1 73,  the  note  as 
to  Mr.  Newman  s  loss  and  gain  is 
not  at  all  rendered ;  and  the  word 
actors  introduced  at  p.  1^8,  is  not 
to  bo  found  in  the  origmal.    At 

E.  164,  the  words  'that  may  bid  a 
old  defiance  to  all  adversaries,'  are 
interpolated. 

There  is  a  note  at  t>.  178,  of  eight 
lines,  paving  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Whitty,  the  author  of  Poli- 
tical Portraits,  who,  we  hear,  is  a 
young  Irish  Boman  Catholic  con- 
nected with  the  Leader,  and  also  a 
reporter  for  the  newspaper  press. 
The  traditore  treats  the  eight  lines 
as  though  they  had  no  existence. 

At  p.  19^,  French  edition,  there 
are  other  eight  lines,  in  a  note,  not 
translated ;  and  pp.  2cx>  and  201 
are  another  eight  lines  in  the  text, 
beginning  '  Cela  n*est  plus  serieux,* 
wholl)r  left  out.  A  note  of  twelve 
lines  is  left  unnoticed  at  p.  206 ; 
and  in  the  following  page,  207,  thir- 
teen lines  of  the  text,  beginning, 
'  Snfin,  n'oublions,'  and  ending  '  ses 
vainqueurs,'  are  wholly  omitted. 

The  title  of  Section  XIY.,  which 
the  translator  numbers  XIII.  (of 
this  more  by-and-by),  is  incorrectly 
transliuted.  The  French  is  *  De 
quelques  efforts  de  la  soci^t^  An* 
glaise  eontre  le  danger*  This  is 
given,  '  2%«  efforts  of  English  so- 
ciety against  the  danger^*  instead 


of  '  Some  efforts  of  English  society 
against  the  danger.'  At  pages  282 
and  283  there  are  twenty-four  lines 
of  French  not  translated. 

We  had  marked  several  more 
passages  for  extract,  but  we  are 
weary  of  the  task  of  exposing  the 
literary  frauds  and  false  pretences 
and  perversions  of  meamng  of  a 
literary  handicraftsman  so  wholly 
sans  joi. 

It  must  be  painful  to  a  man  who 
has  pronounced  such  a  panegyric 
on  English  scholarship  and  scho- 
lastic institutions  as  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  and  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  translations  of 
Amyot  and  Yaugelas,  to  think  how 
viciously  and  fraudulently  his  little 
work  has  been  mistranslated  here. 
Yaugelas  laboured  for  thirty  years 
at  a  translation  of  Quintus  Curtios, 
and  Balzac  pronounces  his  version 
to  be  inimitable.  Tourreil,  another 
French  scholar,  translated  Demos- 
thenes three  times  over,  and  ex- 
pended fifteen  years  of  his  life  in 
the  third  version.  Smart  reviewers 
of  the  present  day  waste  fifteen 
days  in  producing  a  garbled,  frau- 
dulent, and  corrupt  mistranslation. 

The  worst  charge  we  have  to 
make  against  the  translator  before 
us,  wo  reserve  for  the  last  count  of 
the  indictment. 

He  has  wholly  BuppresMd  and 
stifled  in  the  most  faitnless  fashion, 
a  whole  chapter  in  this  work,  con- 
sisting of  no  less  than  twelve  psfpss 
of  French.*  That  chapter,  0'CiHisff«r; 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  is  the  tenth 
in  the  French  edition,  and  in  order 
to  cover  this  deceit  and  fraud,  the 
translator  places  the  letter  X.  in  his 
version  over  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  M.  de  Montalembert,  The  Public 
Schools  and  the  Universities.  Had 
any  young  and  unknown  author 
been  guil^  of  an  artifice  of  tins 
kind,  at  once  so  dishonest  and  dis- 
ingenuous, how  spitefuUy  and  acridly 
John  Wilson  Croker  would  bare 
scourged  him  in  the  Quarierlg. 

The  chapter  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  able  in  the  book. 
It  enters  into  the  whole  hiatoiy 
of  the  Monster  meetings;  into 
the    history    of    the    proseontion 


IK 


*  The  chapter  on  the  Hereditary  Peerage  is  not  translated ;  but  it  is  fair  t»  aay 
it  only  appeared  in  the  third  edition,  which  was  not  pabhriied  in  Ihan  b^bro  the 
ending  of  Match,  nor  in  England  before  ApriL 
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of  O'Connell ;  the  history  of  his 
'  conrictions/  his  inmrisozunent,  and 
his  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  the  ministry  of  Sir  !R. 
Peel,  to  recommend  his  brother  lay 

Seers    not   to    vote,    leaving    the 
ecision  of  the  question  to  the  Law 
Lords  alone. 

Mr.  Croker,  disapproving  doubt- 
less, of  this  course  (for  he  onposed 
the  Government  of  Sir  B.  Peel  in  ^ 
the  Quarterly),  effaces,  obliterates, 
and  blots  out  the  chapter  of  his 
own  mere  motion,  exscinding  it 
altogether  from  his  translation,  or 
rather,  his  mistranslation.  Any- 
thing  more  dishonest  than  this  is 
not  to  be  found  in  literary  history. 
Mr.  Croker  detested  O'Connell; 
Peel  he  disliked,  and  tried  hard  to 
discredit  his  policy  ;  but  is  this  any 
reason  for  perfidiously  and  falsely 
dealing  with  a  work  published  years 
after  the  death  of  the  men  whom 
he  disliked  when  living  F 

Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  mistranslation  of  Mr.  Croker, 
which  we  have  specified  at  immode- 
rate length,  arises  from  ignorance  of 
the  French  language.  We  cannot 
think  so.  Mr.  Croker  possesses 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the 
French  lan^;uage,  so  far  as  reading 
and  translatmg  it  go ;  but  he  is  not  a 
critical,  still  less  a  profound,  French 
Bcholar.  Although  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  we  meet  understands 
somewhat  of  French,  and  speaks  it 
iant  bien  que  mal,  yet  the  number 
of  English  who  have  a  critical  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  language 
IS  exceedingly  rare.  The  Times  in 
its  criticism  never  adverted  to  the 
mistranslations,  and  the  Athenaum 
pronounced  that  the  work  showed  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  a  thorough 
mastery  of  both  languages.  It  is 
not  mere  child's  play  to  enter  into 
the  niceties  and  suaaes  of  meaning 
of  a  language  like  French,  of  which 
it  is  easy  to  have  a  smattering,  but 
almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
to  possess  a  mastery.  French  is 
oomeMedly  the  most  delicate  and 


difficult  of  tongues.  With  care, 
caution,  and  honesty,  however,  Mr. 
Croker  might  have  very  well  trans- 
lated this  volume ;  but  he  has  not 
been  careful,  he  has  not  been  cau- 
tious, and  most  certainly  he  has  not 
been  honest  or  honourable,  in  a 
literary  sense,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  author.  He  has  varied,  not 
merely  from  the  words  but  from 
the  sense,  and  has  forsaken  both, 
corruptly,  collusively,  viciously,  to 
serve  purposes  and  designs,  religious, 
political,  and  sectional. 

It  is  not  so  much  by  weakness 
and  ignorance,  as  by  conceit,  by 
levity,  by  prejudice,  by  passion, 
by  pertness,  by  presumption,  and 
by  mip^u^bility,  that  Mr.  Croker 
has  here  fallen.  He  has  been  so 
long  a  disturber  of  human  auiet, 
he  Jias  been  so  long  the  bully 
and  the  bravo  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  his  italics  and  his  expletives, 
his  epithets  and  his  rancorous  pas- 
sions—he has  been  so  long  the 
mauler-general  of  men  and  women, 
married,  single,  and  widowed — that 
people  have  feared  to  grapple  with 
Idm,  and  publishers,  authors,  and 
reviewers  have  bowed  down  in 
craven  and  abject  fear  to  a  man  who 
was  not  seldom  scurrilous,  who  was 
always  bitter,  and  never  gentle  and 
candid.  This  dread  of  a  venomous 
nature  he  has  mistaken  for  a  hom« 
age  to  real  strength,  learning,  and 

Sower ;  and  now  in  a  state  or  semi- 
otage,  he  is  careless,  he  is  impru- 
dent, and  he  is  neglectful,  as  well  as 
disingenuous  and  dishonest ;  and  in 
his  pert,  presumptuous,  underbred 
manner,  ne  hopes  to  vapour  and 
hector  down  all  who  oppose  his  fiat 
or  question  his  competency.  But 
the  day  for  this  species  of  bluster  is 
happilv  past ;  ana  in  the  next  num* 
ber  of  tne  Quarterly  we  hope  to 
find  a  writer  on  French  literature 
who  knows  the  French  language 
snfBoiently  well  not  to  translate 
enifermSsA  'packed'  (see  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  cxvi.  p.  543),  the  Frencii 
verb  '  to  pack,'  being  emballer,  em- 
paqueter,  metlre  enpaquet^ 
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HBDICAL  BINOB. 

O^  yap  Kcuchv  tX'^t  hV^  'X^^'A*'  ^"^^  ^apa 

Srpcif/y  fit  TTCpi  T^v  yarrrtpa  ^  tov  Ofi^aXoV 

Hapd  ^tpTCLTOv  daKTvXioc  itrri  fioi  SpaxfiVC' — (Antiphiiies.) 


FROM  Terr  early  classic  times 
we  read  thai  doctors  wore  rings. 
Many,  but  not  all,  of  these  were 
supposed  to  possess  hjgienic  pro- 
perties, resident  either  in  the  metal- 
lic hoop,  the  stone  set  in  it,  or  else 
in  some  nostrum  enclosed  in  the 
bezil.  The  ring  considered  hy  Hip- 
pocrates as  necessary  to  complete 
the  toilet  of  the  man  of  medicine, 
was  probably  one  supposed  to  be 
thus  curative  in  its  effects :  that, 
however,  which  Antoninus  Musa, 
Augustus's  physician,  used  toexhibit 
on  his  finger,  was  a  mere  show-ring, 
announcing  to  all  who  saw  it  glit- 
tering there,  that  the  Emperor  nad 
given  him  permission  to  don  this 
gold  badge  of  distinction  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  high  regard  he 
entertained  for  the  preserver  of  his 
life  * 

There  were  two  varieties  of  the 
annulus  mcdieus,  or  ring  medical, 
— ^the  one  used  for  surgical  opera- 
tions, the  other  adopted  by  pnysi- 
ciaos.  The  surgical  practitioner, 
with  his  cuffs  turned  up,  and  show- 
ing notliing  on  his  hands  but  a  costiv 
rin*;,  could  approach  without  diffi- 
culty, and  lay  them  Ughtly  on  the 
skin  of  the  most  timid  patient,  and 
then«  gently  exploring  his  wa^,  and 
chatting  facetiously  as  a  further 
blind  (your  surgeon  is  never  so 
jocose  as  just  before  he  operates), 
coultl  press  a  spring  against  a  lancet 
or  hikouri  eaeJU,  which  darting 
forth,  swift  and  pungent  as  a  hor- 
net's 8tin<;,  into  tne  vein,  abscess,  or 
artery  he  might  design  to  open,  was 
as  instantly  retracted;  and  while 
the  sufferer,  if  a  Grreek,  was  oitottaU 
ioinj  over  the  pain,  or,  if  a  Soman, 
resenting  it  with  a  mekercleJ  and 


other  expressions  of  indignant  enr- 

Srise,  the  bland  assassin  was  alreadr 
olding  a  basin  under  the  wouno, 
and  patting  the  excited  martyr  <m 
the  back,  congratulating  him  on  his 
admirable  courage  and  stoic  indif> 
ference  to  pain ! 

The  rings  of  physicians,  though 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  wero 
more  diversified,  produced  no  such 
strikingly  efficacious  effects  as  those 
of  their  chirurgical  brethren :  still* 
they  enjoyed  a  wide  vogue,  and 
were  confidently  prescribed  to  the 
sick  in  a  great  variety  of  maladies. 
Plain  iron  hoops — especially  when 
scored  with  cabalistic  traceries — 
worked,  it  was  affirmed,  wonderful 
cures.f  Alexander  Trallianus,  a 
doctor  of  quondam  renown,  speaka 
with  great  assurance  of  an  iron 
annulus  of  his  own  devising,  which 
was  invaluable  in  hypochondriaaie 
from  hepatic  derangements,  and  ge- 
nerally for  that  clus  of  dyspeptics 
afflicted  with  what  are  popular^' 
called '  blue  devils ; '  a  d  isoraer  w  hirh 
we  now  often  vainly  seek  to  exor* 
cise  with  blue  pill.  This  useful  little 
amulet — in  case  any  of  our  readora 
should  be  disposea,  on  Trallianus'a 
authority,  to  order  one  from  Wei^el 
—must  DC  octangular  and  alithie. 
and  moreover  it  is  imperatively  ne» 
cessary  that  it  be  inscribed  all  round 
with  the  following  words:  ^«vw» 
^eiryc  mvxo^'  It  was  no  doubt  tiie 
known  magnetic  capabilities  of  iron 
which  first  recommended  rings  of 
this  metal  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  as  the  ancients  applied 
the  electric  batterr  of  the  narke  to 
the  removal  of  painful  nervous  affee- 
tioBS,  so  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  employed  iron  rings  mag- 


m 


^  Augustus  gave  to  this  distinguished  phynciaa,  who  had  brought  him  safely 
through  a  daDgerooa  malady,  a  handsome  gold  ring,  and  in  further  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services,  ceded  to  the  Roman  doctorate,  through  him,  the  *jmt  tmnnlt,* 
or  power  of  wearing  the  same,  with  all  its  annexed  privileges. 

f  Annli  qui  Ma^ci  non  fern*  inutilis  arte 
Com  iue  sidena  est  rota  picta  Dotis«'— Grotias. 
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netized* — as  we  do — ^in  liemieraiiia 
and  brow-a^ues. 

The  stones  set  in  rings  were  sup- 
posed to  exercise  a  still  greater  con- 
trol over  diseases  than  even  the  iron 
hoop,  albeit  well  magnetized  and 
impressed  with  mysterious  charac- 
ters or  symbols.  Thus,  a  dangerous 
hamorrhage  which  neither  sedative^ 
absorbents,  nor  yet  astringents  could 
control,  would  cease  (on  toe  homceo- 
pathic  principle  of  similia  simili- 
ous)  as  soon  as  the  patient  donned 
a  blood-red  cornelian ;  coral — which 
in  annulo  the  ancients  prized  much 
more  than  the  moderns — was,  on  the 
Tery  doughty  authority  of  Metro- 
dorus  and  Zoroaster,  an  infallible  re- 
medy for,  as  well  as  antidote  against, 
nervousness  and  causeless  fears ; 
wine-coloured  amethysts  protected 
their  wearers  from  intoxication,  and 
all  its  pathological  consequences; 
hyacinths  secured  sleep  as  infallibly, 
and  of  a  far  more  refreshing  qua- 
lity, than  that  procured  by  opium ; 
a:;ates  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of 
most  mineralogist  doctors,  for  the 
cure  of  that  else  incurable  malady 
of  the'  eyes,  called  amaurosis ;  and 
finally  (not  to  swell  a  list  which 
those  who  are  curious  for  further 
information  may  easily  consult,  in 
all  its  length,  in  Camille  Leonard's 
work  Oil  Stones),  jaspers  enjoyed 
great  fame  for  their  powers  in  dis- 
cussing dropsies,  driving  away  fevers, 
and  above  all,  when  the  specimen 
was  well  selected— viz.,  a  stone  of 
green  surface,  interspersed  with  yel- 
low veins — invaluable  as  ergot  of 
lye,  in  cases  of  tardy  accouchementg, 
ifaxime  virides  ct$m  eroceis  venU 
pritgnantibua  seu  partunentibus 
auxi/iantur.f 

Other  physicians  placed  much 
conGdence  m  pot-herbs,  which, 
culled  at  tlie  right  season  of  the 
year  and  phase  of  the  moon,  proved 
ofttimes  more  efficacious  in  restoring 


health  than  liUster,  bolus,  leech,  or 
linctus.  First  in  place  among  simples 
stood  pennyroyal,  a  sprig  or  leaf  of 
which,  enclosed  in  a  locket  or  bezil, 
was  held  to  be  almost  a  specific 
agakist  catarrh.  '  Pat  a  bit  of 
pulegium  in  your  ring,'  says  the 
agricultural  patriarch,  Cato,  '  and 
Tou  shall  not  take  cold.'  '  Put  it 
behind  your  ear,'  says  the  sarcastic 
Lucian — *  Pulegiumve  potent  una 
9uper  aure  locabu*X — ^herc,  per- 
haps, it  might  have  proved  equally 
serviceable. 

Besides  these  rings,  whose  cura- 
tive properties  occupied  only  some 
portion  of  the  annular  structure, 
there  were  others  wholly  remedial. 
These  disinfected  the  most  poison- 
ous atmosphere,  and  kept  plague 
and  the  miasmata  of  fever  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  efiectually  as  Davy's  lamp 
protects  miners  from  fire-damp. 
Annule  qui   pMtem  foedumque  arcere 

venenum ; 
as  Grotius  sings  in  Ghrlaus,  Con- 
fidence in  such  rings  was  not  extinct 
in  England  so  lately  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  h^'r  gal- 
lant chanceUor,  Hatton,  sent  one, 
with  minute  and  pointed  instruc- 
tions for  her  guiaance — '  A  ring 
against  infected  air,  to  be  worn 
between  the  sweet  dugs  of  her 
bosom.' 

To  prove  that  ladies'  rings  might 
occasionally  become  chirurgically 
serviceable  in  svrord-outs,  we  may 
cite  the  following  interesting  case: 
— Beginalda,  the  lovely  daugliter  of 
Kaquin,  whilst  nursing,  like  another 
Bebecca,  a  wounded  knight,  bo- 
thought  her  to  place  her  ring  in  the 
yawning  gash :  its  contact  imme- 
diately putting  new  life  into  the 
inflamed  part^,  healthy  granulations 
shortly  appeared,  and  the  fortunate 
youth  was  soon  quite  restored  to 
Health.  It  would  be  unpardonable 
to  suppress  the  sequel.      As  the 


*  That  they  magnetised  rings  is  certain,  for  poets  were  compared  to  them, 
every  bard  in  torn  communicatiiig,  from  the  great  magnet  hit  muee,  the  divine 
aura  he  has  received  to  another ;  each  thas  helping  to  form  that  long-linked, 
mutually  dependent,  and  closely  connected  diain  of  harmony,  by  which  Poetay 
would  draw  the  sons  of  men  to  her  heavenly  throne,  not  as  Jupiter  onoe  threatened 
the  C<Blicole,  with  violence,  but  by  a  gentle,  pleastnstraction. 

f  Isidore,  like  a  sensible  man,  ridicules  Paul  of  £gina  and  his  followeni  here, 
for  absurdly  supposing,  as  he  says,  that  the  external  gestation  of  green  janper, 
could,  any  more  than  a  bit  «>f  other  coloured  pebble,  asnst  internal  gestation :  the 
believers  in  such  fiibles,  display  not  their  faith,  but  their  foUy !  OrAre  jaspidtm 
0ratiM  vd  uiike  ttu  gaiamttM  noa/dd  ad  iMpenHiwim  oL 

X  Q*  Serenns. 
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hi  adjured  bim  in  the  name  of  Solo- 
mon, never  again  to  enter  the  man, 
nor  in  any  other  way  molest  him. 
The  cure  was  completed,  on  £leazer 
repeating  the  proper  incantations 
(incantaiiones  ah  Salomone  inveU" 
tas)  by  the  demoniac  coming  out  of 
a  proK)und  swoon,  and  to  prove  to 
the  company  that  the  demon  was 
really  exorcised,  the  magician  com- 
pelled him  to  overturn  a  pail  of 
water  in  view  of  the  assembly,  before 

Siving    him   a  final    manumission, 
[any  cases  similar  to  the  above 
mi^ht  be  culled  from  the  biogra- 
phies of  Komish  saints:  we  select 
the  following  from  that   rich   re- 
pository.    Every  visitor  of  Kome  is 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  certain 
hu^e  chained  and  bandaged  snakes, 
which,  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
mural  advertisements  and  posters 
in    other    towns,  adorn    both    the  ' 
ancient  and  modem  brick-work  of 
the  eternal  city.    The  meaning  of 
these  colubric  devices,  we  were  for 
a  time  unable  to  make  out,  but  an 
anecdote  in  the  life  of  St.  Silvestre, 
throwing  a   light  on    the    subject 
which  satisfied  ourself,  we  present 
it  to  the  reader.    The  Epidaurian 
snake  (brought  over  to  Eome  during 
a  pestilence,  as  we  read  in  Livy)  oc- 
casioned, according  to  Pliny,  *much 
mischief  to  the  citizens  ;  biting  and 
destroying  many  persons  ;'  so  that 
it   proved,   even    from    the    first, 
'anything  but  a  blessing.'  In  much 
later  days,  *  this  monster  or  one  of 
his   descendants,  in  whom    Satan 
dwelt  bodily,*  was,  by  the  instru- 
mentalitv  of  the  above  holy  man, 
under  the  guidance  of   St.  Peter, 
efiectuall^r  chained  and  gagged,  in 
the  following  manner.     St.  Silvestre 
(afterwards  Pope)  hearing  of  the 
havoc  committed  by  this  terrible 
dragon,  undertook  before  Constan- 
tino and  his  nobles,  to  rid  the  ciW 
of  the  monster,  on  the  understand,- 
ing,   that  should  he  succeed,    the 
P^refect  Calpumius  and  all  the  pagan 
priests  should  immediately  embrace 
Christianity.    This  was  agreed  to, 
and  St.  Silvestre,  with  two  pres- 
byters— ^all  fasting, — went  to  consult 
£ft.  Peter,  who  on  the  third  night 
favoured  him  with  a  vision,  wherein 
he  was  instructed,  after  receiving 
the  sacrament,  but  with  no  other 

•  Bookn. 


bodily  refection,  to  repair  to  the 
catacombs,    in    which   lurked   the 
satanio  dragon.    Here,  in  a  loud 
voice  the  saint  was  to  repeat  the 
creed,  and  then  with  strong  hand 
and  fearless  heart,  to  bind  the  dan- 
gerous reptile's  head  thrice  ronnd 
with  folds    of   linen;    taking  the 
further  precaution  to  seal  the  ban- 
dage with  his  ring,  engraved  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  this  perilous 
enterprise  safely  accomplished,  he, 
together  with  the  fasting  presby- 
ters, was  to  return  to  St.  Peter,  to  re- 
ceive a  bread  prepared  by  the  apostle 
himself,  the  eating  of  which  would 
purify  them  from  all  pollution,  and 
enable  the  three  to  present  them- 
selves cleansed  before  the  Christian 
prince  and  his  people.   St.  Silvestre 
accordingly,  agreeably  to  his    in- 
structions, proceeded  to  the  cata- 
combs, and,  preceded  by  the  pres- 
byters, who  each  bore  two  lamps, 
continued   to    search  through    the 
labyrinth    till    a    hideous    hissing 
betrayed  the  lair  of  the  enrag;ed  and 
self-detected  dragon ;  this  frightful 
demonstration  was  calmly  responded 
to  by  the  saint,  who  told  the  monster 
in  a  dignified  manner  his  errand 
from  the  apostle.    Upon  this  the 
dreadful  dragon,  with  fiery  flashing 
eyes,  rustling  in  his  scaly  armour, 
and  emitting  horrid  sibilations,  after 
the  manner  of  serpents,  provoked 
the  undaunted  saint  to  proceed  im- 
mediately   to    his  appointed  task. 
The  hero  set  to  worlc,  and  having 
accomplished  his  purpose  without 
any  difficulty,  he  returned,  leaving 
the  foe  foaming  with  rage  and  malice, 
but   renderea  quite  innocuous  for 
future  mischief.    We  feel  no  doubt 
these  muzzled  serpents  are  intended 
to  commemorate  this  fact  of  the 
heroic  piety  of  St.  Silvestre. 

^Notices  of  thaumaturgical  rings 
of  an  antiquity  long  anterior  to 
those  made  such  by  we  saints,  and 
used  against  Satan  and  other  evil 
spirits,occur  in  many  pagan  writers; 
amongst  these  none  is  more  famed 
than  that  of  Gyges,  an  account  of 
which  occurs  in  Plato's  Republic/^ 
and  in  Cicero,  inhisbook  De  Officiis,f 
This  ring  had  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  rendering  its  wearer,  as  he 
might  please,  visible  or  invijiible, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 

t  Book  III. 
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h^itated  where  to  fix  his  residence, 
when  these  miracles  became  c^ene- 
rally  known?  Edward  the  Confessor 
possessed,  according  to  Polydor, 
Virgil  and  Carius,*  a  ring  capable 
of  curing  epilepsy.  Tradition  as- 
signs Joseph  01  Arimathea  as  its 
original  wearer;  and  how  it  passed 
into  th^  hands  of  the  Saxon  king 
does  not  appear;  but,  after  his 
death  it  was  for  many  years  care- 
fully preserved  amongst  the  ar- 
chives in  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
account  of  its  virtues.  Carius  fur- 
ther adds,  that  the  Confessor  was 
admonished  of  his  own  death  by 
this  ring,  which  he  had  given  to  a 
pauper  who  asked  an  alms  in  the 
name  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  ring  was  carried  by  him  to 
Jerusalem,  but  brought  back  again 
by  a  pilgrim,  and  restored  to  the 
kmg,  who  shortly  afterwards  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  just  one  week  after  that 
building  was  completed.  The  ring 
not  being  interred  with  the  body,  it 
was  not  long  after  the  burial  oi  the 
royal  saint  that  its  powers  were 
found  to  be  mirifice  salutaris  in 
eoileptic  fits,  and  accordingly  it  was 
nlaced  in  safe  keeuing,  and  brought 
lorth  whenever  tno  reigning  kmg 
(for  in  no  meaner  hands  would  this 
loyal  amulet  deign  to  perform  a  cure) 
wished  to  benefit  any  of  his  subjects 
afflicted  with  this  malady .f 

A  host  of  poets,  among  whom 
Homer  and  JVIoschus  shine  conspi- 
cuous, have  felicitously  contrasted, 
while  they  compared,  the  longevity 
of  trees  with  man's  brief  day  on 
earth,  his  poor  "  threescore  years 
and  ten,'*  with  no  return  of  spring ; 
but  though  the  Psalmist  gives  this 
as  the  usual  limit  since  the  flood, 
there  have  been,  it  seems,  every  now 
and  then,  in  striking  opposition  to 
the  general  rule,  instances  of  both 
men  and  women  who  not  only 
greatly  transgressed  the  common 
bouncfs  of  life,  but  who  have,  more- 
over, from  time  to  time,  actually 
renewed  their  youth,  and  become 
again  '  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle,' 


thus  literally  fulfilling,  it  has  been 
supposed,  the, predictions  of  David 
and  Isaiah.  The  converse,  or  change 
from  vigour  to  decrepitude,  from  dark 
towhitehairSfis  muchmore  notorious 
and  common,  but  nowhere,  except  in 
the  nursery  pleasantry  of  a  *  mill  to 
grind  old  folks  young  again,'  or  of 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  so  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  companions  of 
Columbus,  has  frail  human  nature 
generally  been  supposed  capable  of 
recovering  itself,  and  of  changing  its 
second  for  its  first  period  of  help- 
lessness ;  but  *  we  live  to  learn,'  and 
the  adaije,  *  no  rule  without  excep- 
tion,' holds  good  here,  for,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Torquemada, 
quoted  by  Licetus,  there  existed, 
▲.D.  1531,  a  centenarian '  Capularius,' 
an  inliabitant  of  '  rosy  Tarentum,' 
who  when  he  was  '  saus  eyes,  sans 
hair,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything,' 
began  all  at  once,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  his  friends,  to  grow  young 
again,  passing  gently  back  from  the 
wmter  to  the  summer  of  his  days ; 
soon  casting  away  his  crutches,  and 
taking  a  new  lease  of  life  for  a  fur- 
ther tenure  of  fifty  years!  The 
same  author  quotes  another  equally 
veracious  man,  Valasco  Tarentazzio 
by  name,  as  having  known  a  lady 
abbess,  in  Morvedro  (the  ancient 
Sa^untum)  who  from  a  decrepit, 
wrinkled,  withered,  bearded,  and 
bow-backed  Silicernian,  whose  tot- 
tering gait  led  all  the  nuns  to  anti- 
cipate daily  a  new  head,  and  change 
ot  keys,  was  observed  by  them,  at 
first  with  almost  incredulous  sur- 
prise, and  afterwards  with  unmixed 
wonder,  to  assume  an  erect  carriage, 
to  change  wrinkles  for  dimples,  to 
display  with  the  sweetest  smile  an 
entirely  new  set  of  ivory  grinders, 
as  white,  as  small,  and  as  even  as 
the  prettiest  novice  of  the  esta- 
blishment ;  next,  unaided  by  bear's 
greave  or  macassar,  a  fine  luxuriant 
crop  of  glossy  hair  reappeared ;  and 
as  they  looked  they  felt  their  u  onder 
grow,  for  roses  and  plumpness  re* 
turned  to  the  cheeks,  while  budding 
breasts,  soft  shapely  fingers,  with 


*  The  royal  touch  for  the  cure  of  another  complaint,  probably  originated  from 
the  story  of  this  ring.  The  practioe  continued  till  Queen  Anne's  reigu :  Pr.  Johnson 
was,  we  believe,  the  last  patteni  who,  as  a  child,  was  brought  to  the  palace  to 
experience  the  benefit. 

t  Hunc  in  archives  Vestmonasterri  tempU  ragum  aonulom  euatodiri  passim 
annales  Anglican!  dooent. — Poly.  Viigil. 
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Totraded  arms. and  sboalden,  com* 

?leted  the  abbess's  transformation, 
^he  nuns  soon  began  to  omit  the 
'  rererend  mother/  in  addressing  the 
now  youthful  superior,  but  fondly 
and  familiarly  designated  her  as  their 
'dear  sister.*  When  this  extraor- 
dinary matter  had  been  bruited 
abroad,  persons  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
tne  interesting  phenomenon ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  incessant  staring 
became  too  emphatic  to  be  pleasant ; 
the  bashful  object  of  it  took  alarm, 
and  at  length  modestly  hid  herself 
entirely  from  the  public  gaze! 

Ko  less  wonderful  things  are 
recorded  of  an  Indian,  deceased 
some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  who, 
on  the  indisputable  evidence  of  un- 
broken consecutive  tradition,  reached 
the  extraordinary  age  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years,  leaving 
at  his  death  a  son  who  from  personal 
knowledtro  vouched  for  nearly  a 
hundred  anniversaries  of  his  sire's 
birth-day.  During  this  long  exist- 
ence he  renewed  his  youth  several 
times,  acquiring  each  half  century 
or  so  a  ne»v  set  of' teeth,  a  vigorous 
growth  of  fresh  hair,  and  a  beard  at 
once  curly  and  juvenile  ;  *  afiquoiies 
Jam  deviderent  dent  est  ait  is  rontinuo 
9nhnanceniihu8f  et  barha  ubi  prorsus 
ineanuisset  in  atrum  denuo  colorem 
inque  paulatim  temetipsa  vertehat,* 
&c.,  as  Pietro  Maffei,  his  veracious 
chronicler,  relates.  Etl'ectsso  strik- 
ing were  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
the  mere  result  of  an  unknown  phy- 
Biolo<<ical  caprice,  independent  of  all 
foreign  aid  ;  but  at  other  times,  the 
current  ancient  and  mediaeval  idea 
was,  that  they  might  lie  secured  also 
through  the  intervention  of  certain 
annuity  possessing  this  particular 
property,  and  worn  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.  Lucian  alludes  to  such 
rings,  in  his  prayer  to  Mercury, 
where  he  beseeches  that  divinity  to 
give  him  one  which  should  bestow 
all  sublunary  bliss ;  ending  the  suit 
by  intreating  that  all  the  blessings 
conferred  may  be  perpetual;  that 
his  body  may  be  endowed  with  un- 
doing vigour;  each  part  of  the  frame 
renewing  its  life,  while  life  itself  is 
in  the  spring,  an  organization  fitted 
to  pass  from  blooming  youth  to  the 

frime  of  early  manhood,  and  then 
ack  again  to  puberty  and  a  downy 


ehin,  with  power  to  cast  hie  Bldo, 
like  aserpent,  every  seventeen  years; 
and  to  look  and  to  be  a  Hyacinthua, 
a  Hylas,  or  a  Phseon,  throughout  all 
generations. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  only  what 
wonderful  influences  rings  may  exert 
over  the  human  body,  we  may  now 
show  that  they  exercise  a  control  no 
less  remarkable  over  the  mind  of 
man.  'Give,  oh  Mercury,'  again 
prays  his  bantering  votary,  *  give  me 
a  ring  which  shall  make  me  irresisdo 
bly  loveable  by  all  the  world,  pleas- 
ing to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
without  an  effort,  only  requiring  to 
show  myself  to  make  every  heart 
capitulate.'  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  secret  of  the  great 
Cicero's  success  in  pleading  lay  in 
his  possessing  such  an  annulttM^  but 
Juvenal  tells  us  that  in  his  day, 
Tully  without  his  ring  would  bare 
pleaded  in  vain;  and  in  another 
place,  that  a  fine  ring  would  supply 
any  lack  of  eloquence  in  an  orator 
(as  Paulus  found),  though  his  ad- 
dress were  ever  so  mean.  That 
Demosthenes  possessed  and  haran- 
gued in  a  krikoa  is  certain,  and  many 
other  public  spokesmen  have  done 
the  like ;  but  how  far  they  owed 
their  success  in  winning  over  fac- 
tions or  juries  to  their  sentiments,  to 
any  latent  virtues  resident  in  their 
rings,  we  pretend  not  to  conjec- 
ture. One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  extent  to  which 
annular  fascination  might  reduce  the 
doughty  heart  of  a  hero  is  that  of 
Charlemagne.  This  mighty  monarch 
loved  a  certain  mistress  so  passion- 
ately that  for  the  enjoyment  of  her 
society  he  came  at  length  utterly  to 
neglect  all  his  kingly  duties.  W liile 
the  court  was  in  a  state  of  great  un- 
easiness at  the  strange  vehemence  of 
so  disastrous  a  passion,  the  lady  was 
taken  ill  in  the  city  of  Cologne,  and 
shortly  afler,  to  the  great  relief  of 
his  statesmen,  died  there.  Now 
comes  the  wonderful  part  of  the  re- 
lation. Death  did  not  abate  an 
iota  of  the  king's  ardent  devotion, 
or  break  the  spell  that  bound  him  to 
her ;  the  dead  body  being  embalmed, 
he  caused  it  to  be  dressed  out  and 
placed  on  a  conch ;  then  taking  hie 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  aenaeleae 
clay,  he  would,  in  his  infatuatioo» 
appeal  to  it  for  comfort  and  counsel, 
never  absenting  himself  long  from 
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the  chamber  where  it  Liy.  Many 
of  the  courtiers  were  naturally 
enough  disgusted  at  what  they  were 
BOW  compelled  daily  to  witness; 
all  thought  the  king  had  taken  leave 
of  his  reasOD,  and  agreed  in  their 
embarrassment  to  apply  for  ghostly 
assistance  to  a  diguitary  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  who,  mored 
at  the  sad  plight  of  so  exalted  a 
personage,  ceased  not  to  intercede 
Heaven  day  and  night  in  his  behalf. 
At  length  the  good  man's  prayers 
were  answered;  an  oracular  voice 
reached  him  at  the  altar  as  he  knelt 
there  weeping  and  praying,  instruct- 
ing him  that  the  source  of  the 
monarch's  infatuation  lay  in  a  ring, 
which  might  be  found,  if  sought  for, 
under  the  tongue  of  the  mummy 
mistress,  and  it  removed,  the  corpse 
would  no  longer  exercise  magical 
power  over  the  king.  With  this 
mtelligence,  the  pious  priest  went 
straight  to  the  couch,  and  putting 
his  linger  into  the  mouth  of  the 
embalmed  belle,  distinctly  felt  the 
eirdet  under  the  tongue,  which  he 
removed,  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  Charlemagne ;  and  when  the  en- 
slaved king,  coming  in  immediately 
afterwards,  and  proceed mg  to  tbe 
bedside,  saw,  as  he  now  did,  dis- 
enchanted, the  ghastly  features 
wiiich  had  so  long  fascinated  Itim,  he 
turned  away  from  the  body  in  dis- 
{pist,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for 
its  interment.  And  now  the  poor 
bishop,  who  had  pocketed  the  ring, 
found  himself  sorely  annoyed  by  the 
possession ;  for  the  king,  still  spell- 
bound to  the  owner  of  it.  became  as 
importunate  in  his  expressions  of 
regard,  and  clave  as  closely  to  the 
priest's  side  as  erewhile  to  that  of 
Lis  dead  mistress.  To  be  freed  from 
these  vexatious  caresses,  the  per- 
secuted ecclesiastic,  after  much  deli- 
beration, took  the  ring  to  the  en- 
virons of  Aix,  and  there  threw  it 
into  a  marsh.  A  year  or  two  after, 
Charlemagne  happening  to  be  in  the 
neighbouniood,  came  again  under 
the  same  malign  influence,  and  found 
•uoh  attractions  in  this  'dismal 
iwamp,'  tliat  henceforth  no  smell 
was  so  pleasant  to  his  nostrils  as 
that  of  these  sulphurous  springs,  nor 
the  bouquet  of  the  finest  wines  of 
his  country  so  agreeable  to  his  palate 
as  the  taste  of  its  hydro-sulphuretted 
waters.    Here  he  determined  to  end 


his  days;  and  hither,  accordingly, 
the  court  was  transferred.  First  a 
noble  palace,  next  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  then  a  flourishing  town,  appeared 
in  rapid  succession ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  Aix-la-ChapeUe 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  and  fashion^ 
able  place  of  resort,  though  few  ar* 
aware  of  the  reason. 

Pineda  takes  from  the  Arabian 
tongue  a  relation  worthy  of  a  plaoe 
among  the  Arabian  ISighUy  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  Solomon 
was  more  indebted  to  his  ring  for 
the  highly  complimentary  visit  paid 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  than  to  his 
extraordinary  wisdom.  As  the  Jew- 
ish king — thus  runs  the  tale — ^waa 
one  day  hastening  down  to  bathe 
in  tbe  Jordan,  he  was  accosted  cm 
the  bank  by  two  lively  ladies,  who, 
entering  into  conversation,  soon  in- 
veigled him  into  giving  up  his  ring 
into  their  custody,  when  (not  caring 
that  the  monarch  should  retain  his 
wisdom,  but  rather  wishing  the  r^ 
verse)  one  of  them  threw  it  spor- 
tively into  the  scream  ;  and  both 
had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  the  loss  of  his  signet  had 
rendered  Solomon  as  foolish  aa 
themselves.  The  glittering  jewel 
in  the  meantime  was  snapped  up  by 
a  large  fish,  whose  intellect  was 
so  little  improved  by  the  bait,  that 
he  allowed  himself  shortly  after- 
wards to  be  caught,  and  taken  to 
the  palace ;  the  cook,  on  discovering 
the  ring  as  he  cleaned  the  fiah, 
brought  it  to  Solomon,  who,  re- 
placing it  on  his  finger,  recovered 
thereon  full  possession  of  his  wita 
and  wisdom. 

Josephus  has  related  many  mar- 
vels achieved  by  an  anti-demoniao 
circlet,  (manufactured  according  to 
a  recipe  attributed  to  Solomon)  with 
which  one  Eleazer,  a  countryman 
of  his  own,  used  to  cure  diveta 
diseases,  and  to  dispossess  muiti« 
tudes  of  people  tormented  by  evil 
spirits.  He  mentions  one  grand 
occasion,  on  which,  when  the  Em- 
peror Vespasian  and  his  whole  oonrt 
were  present,  this  man  delivered  a 
demoniac  from  the  arch  enemy,  l^ 
applying  a  besil  filled  with  certain 
aromatic  herbs,  dose  under  the 
sufferer's  nose,  which  enabled  him 
shortly  to  pull  out  the  deaion 
through  one  of  the  patient'a  nostrila. 
Having  thva  ejected  the  evil  spirit, 
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h6  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  Solo* 
xnon,  nerer  a^ain  to  enter  the  man, 
nor  in  any  other  way  molest  him. 
The  cure  was  completed,  on  Eleazer 
repeating  the  proper  incantations 
(incantaiiones  ab  oalomone  inven- 
t<u)  by  the  demoniac  coming  out  of 
a  proround  swoon,  and  to  prove  to 
the  company  that  the  demon  was 
really  exorcised,  the  magician  com- 
pelled him  to  overturn  a  pail  of 
water  in  view  of  the  asHcmbly,  before 

S lying  him  a  final  manumission, 
lany  cases  similar  to  the  above 
mi^ht  be  culled  from  the  biogra- 
phies of  Bomish  saints:  we  select 
the  foUowing  from  that  rich  re- 
pository. Every  visitor  of  Bome  is 
familiar  witK  the  sight  of  certain 
hu^e  chained  and  bandaged  snakes, 
which,  in  place  of  the  more  usual 
mural  advertisements  and  posters 
in  other  towns,  adorn  both  the 
ancient  and  modem  brick-work  of 
the  eternal  city.  The  meaning  of 
these  colubric  devices,  we  were  for 
a  time  unable  to  make  out,  but  an 
anecdote  in  the  life  of  St.  Silvestro, 
throwing  a  light  on  the  subject 
which  satisfied  ourself,  we  present 
it  to  the  reader.  The  Epidaurian 
snake  (brought  over  to  Some  during 
a  pestilence,  as  we  read  in  Livy)  oc- 
casioned, according  to  Plinj,  'much 
mischief  to  the  citizens  ;  biting  and 
destroying  many  persons  ;'  so  that 
i(  proved,  even  from  the  first, 
'anything  but  a  blessing.'  In  much 
later  days,  *  this  monster  or  one  of 
his  descendants,  in  ^hom  Satan 
dwelt  bodily,'  was,  by  the  instru- 
xnentalitv  of  the  above  holy  man, 
under  tne  guidance  of  St.  Peter, 
effectnalljT  chained  and  gagged,  in 
the  following  manner.  St.  Silvestre 
(afterwards  Pope)  hearing  of  the 
havoc  committed  by  this  terrible 
dragon,  undertook  before  Constan- 
tino and  his  nobles,  to  rid  the  city 
of  the  monster,  on  the  understand- 
ing, that  should  he  succeed,  the 
Plrefect  Calpumius  and  all  the  pagan 
priests  should  immediately  embrace 
Uhristianity.  This  was  agreed  to, 
and  St.  Silvestre,  with  two  pres- 
byters— ^all  fasting, — went  to  consult 
St.  Peter,  who  on  the  tliird  night 
favoured  him  with  a  vision,  wherein 
he  was  instructed,  afler  receiving 
the  sacrament,  but  with  no  other 


bodily  refection,  to  repair  to  the 
catacombs,  in  which  lurked  the 
Satanic  dragon.  Here,  in  a  lond 
voice  the  saint  was  to  repeat  the 
creed,  and  then  with  strong  hand 
and  fearless  heart,  to  bind  the  dan- 
gerous reptile's  head  thrice  round 
with  folds  of  linen;  taking  the 
further  precaution  to  seal  the  ban- 
dage with  his  ring,  engraved  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  this  perilous 
enterprise  safely  accomplished,  he, 
together  with  the  fasting  presby« 
ters,  was  to  return  to  St.  Peter,  to  re- 
ceive a  bread  prepared  by  the  apostle 
himself,  the  eating  of  which  would 
purify  them  from  all  pollution,  and 
enable  the  three  to  present  them« 
selves  cleansed  before  the  Christian 
prince  and  his  people.  St.  Silvestre 
accordingly,  agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, proceeded  to  the  cata- 
combs, and,  preceded  by  the  pres- 
byters, who  each  bore  two  lamps, 
continued  to  search  through  tne 
labyrinth  till  a  hideous  uissing 
betrayed  the  lair  of  the  cnnig:ed  ana 
self-detected  dragon ;  this  frightful 
demonstration  was  calmly  responded 
to  by  the  saint,  who  told  the  monster 
in  a  dignified  manner  his  errand 
from  the  apostle.  Upon  this  the 
dreadful  drngon,  with  fiery  Bashing 
eyes,  rustling  in  his  scaly  armour, 
and  emitting  horrid  sibilations,  aAer 
the  manner  of  serpents,  provoked 
the  undaunted  saint  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  his  appointed  task. 
The  hero  set  to  wort,  and  having 
accomplished  his  purpose  without 
any  difficulty,  he  returned,  leaving 
the  foe  foaming  with  rage  and  malice, 
but  rendered  quite  innocuous  for 
future  mischief.  We  feel  no  doubt 
these  muzzled  serpents  are  intended 
to  commemorate  this  fact  of  the 
heroic  piety  of  St.  Silvestre. 

I^otices  of  thaumaturgical  rings 
of  an  antiquity  long  anterior  to 
those  made  such  by  me  saints,  and 
used  against  Satan  and  other  eyil 
spirits, occur  in  many  pagan  writers ; 
amongst  these  none  is  more  famed 
than  that  of  Oyges,  an  account  of 
which  occurs  in  Plato's  Republie^^ 
and  in  Cicero,  inhisbook  De  (>ffieii4.\ 
This  ring  had  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  rendering  its  wearer,  as  he 
might  please,  visible  or  invieibley 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
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besil.  Tsetza  has  Bung  in  Latin 
▼ene*  whence  Gygea  obtained, 
and  to  what  vile  purposes  he  after- 
wards  applied  it.  Ihis  man  was, 
according  to  Plato,  (Herodotus' 
Tersion  of  the  story  is  somewhat 
different,)  a  shepherd  in  the  pay  of 
Candaules,  King  of  Lydia :  on  one 
occasion  during  a  violent  storm, 
accompanied  with  an  earthquake, 
having  sought  shelter  in  a  chasm,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  his 
flocks  were  browsing,  and  penetrated 
some  way  into  its  recesses,  he  de- 
scried a  huge  bronze  horse,  between 
whose  ribs  there  was  placed  a 
window,  on  looking  through  which 
he  beheld  a  corpse  of  colossal  dimen- 
tions  (stark  naked,  but  with  a  rinq;  on 
one  finzer),  extended  at  full  length 
along  the  abdomen.  Curiosity  im- 
pelled the  wondering  shepherd  to 
climb  into  the  brazen  quadruped 
through  this  window,  and  cupidity 
to  remove  from  its  passive  possessor 
what  seemed  but  a  common  orna- 
ment. Having  afterwards  found 
out  at  one  of  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  herdsmen  (who  used  to 
assemble  for  the  puipose  of  choosing 
a  delegate  to  send  to  the  king), 
that  he  became,  according  to  the 
twirl  given  to  the  bezil,  visible  or 
invisible  to  the  companVt  (which  he 
discovered  by  their  different  modes 
of  speaking  of  him  at  these  times), 
he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  profit  by 
the  knowledge,  and  on  being  sent 
shortly  afterwards  to  Candaules,  ho 
plotted,  under  the  security  afforded 
by  this  ring,  first  against  the  king's 
honour,  by  debauching  the  queen, 
and  then  against  his  ufe,  in  which 
assassination  she  assisted  him ;  ob- 
taining   for  the  .  reward   of    this 


doable  act  of  treachery,  his  wicked 
accomplice  as  a  wife,  and  succession 
to  the  vacant  throne.  Several  other 
rings  possessed  of  similar  properties 
might  be  cited  from  different 
sources;  but  as  they  are  all  evi- 
dently variations  of  tlus  story,  we 
shall  make  no  further  mention  of 
tliem,  but  proceed  to  say  a  few 
words  about  another  class — viz. : 

POISON   BINOS. 

The  pagan  world  held  life  to  be  a 
possession  of  which  each  might 
irresponsibly  dispose — as  a  certain 
nobleman  of  our  day  boasted  he 
was  free  to  do  with  regard  to  other 
belongings — whenever  and  however 
he  miffht  fancy.  Many  even  con- 
sidered when  a  man  was  unfortunate, 
it  was  a  duty  he  owed  himself  to 
put  a  period  to  his  existence;  a 
sentiment  which  Voltaire  places  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dramatU 
personeB,  though  whether  the  utterer 
was  actually  a  Boman,  or  only  one 
of  M.  de  Voltaire's  Christians,  we 
do  not  remember. 

Loraqn'on  a  tout  perdu,  et  qu'on  n'a 

pluti  d'espotr. 
La  vie  est  im  opprobre,  et  U  mori  on 

devoir ! 

Thus  suicides  were  frequent;  and 
as  most  persons  set  no  greater  store 
on  a  neighbour's  vital  principle  than 
on  their  own,  murders  weremoreoom- 
mon  still.  The  question  was  not 
simply  'to  be  or  not  to  be,'  but 
how,  at  a  pinch,  to  get  rid  of 
present  being.  In  the  less  civilized 
ages  of  the  world  men  abridged  life 
by  cold  steel,  either  by  falling 
upon  their  own  sword  or  else  run- 
nmg  it  through  an  enemy's  ribs ; 
but  as  mankind  became  more  polite 


*  ^yges  priua  pastor  secundum  qnosdam  exiatens 
Paacens  invenit  alicubi  ereum  equum  conflatilem, 
In  quo  equo  intua  mortuus  quidam  redinatua, 
Veraatilem  oiroa  digitum  anulum  geatabat. 
Huno  igitur  anulum  iate  accipieoa  Gvg«a 
£t  oognoacena  quod  haberet  vim,  poia  versa, 
Occultare  eum  qui  teneret,  et  iterum  oatendere  : 
Occiao  Candaule  caepit  Lydonim  regnum. 
Herodotus  vero  Gygen  paatorem  quidem  non  dieit 
Filium  Daaculi  autem  ioquit,  aoutiferum  Candaul», 
Qui  CandauliB  uxoria  amurem  proprin  fovens 
Nndam  ipsam  oatendit  Gygi  cbnculum. 
lUa  vero  et  re  cognita  tacit,  deinde  vocat  Gygen, 
Eleciionem  dioena  cape,  Gygea,  duarum,  unam, 
Yel  tu  Candaolem  interfioere,  vel  inteifici  ab  Ulo; 
Nttda  enim  duobua  viria  non  sostineo  videri. 
Sic  Candaulem  oocidens  OBpit  regnum. — ^Tsetae^  Childiabus. 
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and  dassic,  poisons  almost  entirely 
Buperaeded  blood-shedding  and 
other  more  rode  and  violent  modes 
of  death.  Poisons  even  became  the 
agents  of  legal  punishment;  the 
Athenian  Executive  employed  them 
to  dispatch  criminals  convicted  of 
capital  offences,  compelling  such  to 
swallow  in  prison  a  cup  of  deadly 
wine;  and  though  the  Soman 
History  for  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  records  few  deaths  by  these 
means,  yet  later  in  their  annals,  we 
find  no  place  so  poisonously  inclined 
as  Home ;  indeed,  from  HannibaFs 
day  downward  to  our  own,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  have  had  a  bad 
pre-eminence  for  taking  and  ad- 
ministering baneful  drugs. 

The  night  before  Capua  capitulated 
to  the  Komans,  seven-and- twenty 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  that  city  were 
invited  by  Vibulus  Varius  to  a 
funeral  feast  in  anticipation  of  their 
own  death ;  after  supper,  when 
they  were  well  filled  with  meat  and 
drink,  the  host  himself  setting  the 
example,  quafied  a  bowl  of  poison, 
and  then  handed  it  round  to  his 
guests,  who  drank  each  man  his 
share ;  and  after  a  final  embrace- 
all  separated :  some  died  that  night, 
manv  early  in  the  morning,  but  the 
whole  band  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  Bomans  forced  a  way  into 
Capua  the  next  day.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  long  after  this  that 
Bome  became — as  she  did  under 
the  emperors — a  school  where  those 
who  desired  to  end  their  own  or  an 
obnoxious  neighbour's  career,  might 
take  the  necessary  lessons.  The  fair 
aexin  particular  seem  to  have  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  this  art, 
and  to  have  attained  in  it  that  high 
de^ee  of  proficiency  which  great 
dihgence  in  a  calling  generally 
begets.  Juvenal — to  cite  only  one 
passage  where  many  might  be 
quoted — speaks  of  a  female  toxico- 
logist  in  his  time,  whose  superior 
skill  was  always  at  the  service  of 
her  friends  whenever  they  required 
such  aid :  nigros  efferre  maritos. 

With    deeper    skill  than   fell  Locasta 

fraught, 
Her  Kunpler  friends,  how  often  has  she 

taught^ 


To  carry  forth  a  livid  husband's  bisr. 
Heedless  of  mattering  mobs  who  horos- 
near. 

And  poisoners  had,  indeed,  little 
cause  of  fear  in  those  days,  when 
there  were  no  exhumations  of  dead. 
bodies,  no  chemical  tests  and  re- 
agents, no  coroners'  inquests  and 
professors  of  medical  jurisprudence 
to  bring  home  the  crime,  even  whea 
it  might  be  most  strongly  suspected. 

In  those  evil  days  rings  were 
made  with  hollow  bezils  to  receive 
a  small  drop  of  some  exquisitely 
concentrated  and  deleterious  prin- 
ciple, which,  acting  as  powerfully 
as  strychnine  or  prussic  acid,  de- 
stroyed life  so  soon  as  it  had 
touched  the  tongue!  What  these 
vegetable  poisons  were,  and  how 
tiiey  were  obtained  in  such  purity 
and  concentration  is  a  veiy  in- 
teresting field  for  inquiry,  in 
which  as  vet  little  has  been  aacer- 
tained.  Ihat  the  poison  was  of  the 
class  called  aero-narcotic  by  Chria- 
tison,  is  probable  from  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  action,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  destroyed  life. 

Many  cases  are  recorded  of 
persons  in  ancient  days  who  com- 
mitted suicide  by  means  of  poiaon 
concealed  under  bezilled  gems ; 
and  the  practice  of  carrying  about 
these  instruments  of  self-aestnic- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  at  one 
time  as  common  as  in  our  days  thai 
of  carrying  watches  and  walking- 
sticks.  Many  persons,  no  doubt» 
like  Heliogabalus,*  wore  them  for 
fashion,  without  any  intention  of 
using  the  contents  ;  but  those  who 
had  committed  great  crimes  againat 
the  State,  and  dreaded  its  prompt 
vengeance,  or  men  in  public  life  on 
whom  Fortune  had  turned  her  back» 
kept  them  for  any  emergency,  and 
frequently  terminated  their  unhappy 
career  abruptly  in  this  way.  Thus» 
M.  Crassus,  the  fraudulent  overseer 
of  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jove, 
when  arrested  on  the  charge  of  pur- 
loining from  that  sacred  edifice  an 
immense  amount  of  gold  deposited 
there  by  Camillus,  broke  the  noUow 
receptacle  of  his  ring  between  hia 
teeth,  and  falling,  expired  on  the 
spot. 


*  Thb  emperor  kept  seveial 
of  everybody,  only  for  show. 


in  hia  Dadylotheca ;  hai,  to  the  Ngrei 
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Hannibal's  death  was  abo  occa- 
sioned b  J  a  ring : — 

Kot   the    swift    sling,   nor    rtrennons 

spear,  shall  harm 
The  life  that  held  the  nations  in  alarm; 
A  ring  behold  the  debt  of  vengeance 

And  all  the  blood  which  blends  with 
Cannsi's  clay.* 

And  to  mention  but  one  other  in- 
stance, the  illustrious  Demosthenes 
met  his  death  in  a  like  manner,  and 
for  a  like  reason.  Lucian,  in  his 
panegyric  on  this  great  orator,  puts 
these  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
messenger    sent    to    seize    him: — 

•  *  Come  now,*  said  he  (Demosthenes), 
'  you  must  not  think  of  profaning 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  by  laying 
forcible  hands  on  my  person  ;  suffer 
me  only  to  salute  the  god,  and 
I  will  then  follow  you  without 
constraint.*  Hearing  which  words, 
O  king!  I  believed  the  man, 
supposing  him  to  mean  what  he 
said ;  I  observed  him  then  to  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  was  thereby  invoking 
the  deitv.  As,  however,  we  ap- 
proachecl  the  threshold,  he  suddenly 
fell  on  the  pavement,  exclaiming, 

•  You  may  carry  this  carcase  to 
Antipater,  if  you  please ;  Demo- 
sthenes you  shall  never  drag  hence; 
no,  by  .  .  .  .'  and  he  was  about  to 
complete    his    famous   obtestation, 

•  No !  by  the  daring  souls  of  those 
emulous  to  be  first  to  die  on  the 
Plains  of  Marathon  !*  when  death  in- 
terrupted its  completion,  and  with 
a  Xdipt  on  his  lips,  he  fell  back  and 
expired.  This,  O  king,  was  the  end 
of  the  vanquished  Demosthenes.' 
To  these  last  two  famous  rings  Gro- 
tius  alludes  in  one  of  his  Latin 
couplets  on  rings : — 

'Annule  quern   alium  dociut  Demos- 
thenes, et  quem 
Annibalis  qelerem  mortis  habere  viam.* 

8IOKBT   BINOS. 

Tlie  last  class  of  rings  wc  shall 
mention  (but,  if  we  consider  their 
Auctions,  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, of  any  yet  passed  in  review) 
are  those  signet  rings  by  which  all 
the  legal  acts  of  public,  and  much 


of  the  business  of  private  life,  were 
wont  to  be  sealed  m  order  to  their 
being  settled.  Potent  alike  for 
weal  or  woe,  to  them  the  bloody- 
edict,  the  bullying  bull,  the  op- 
pressive enactment,  as  well  as  the 
investiture  of  the  highest  honours, 
dignities,  and  administrative  power8> 
were  alike  submitted  for  sigillation. 
They  settled  the  question  of  suc- 
cession, determined  the  validity  of 
wills,  and  gave  legal  possession  to 

Eroperty.  A  passive  tool,  in  the 
ands  one  day,  perhaps,  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men,  and  of  the 
vilest  and  worst  the  next,  what  a 
strange,  erentfol,  and  striking  his* 
tory  would  that  of  a  regal  signet, 
descending  through  a  long  dynasty 
of  kings,  present,  were  all  the  acta 
to  which  it  had  successively  affixed 
its  stamp,  drawn  up  for  our  inspec* 
tion !  A  tyrant  ^-ithout  such  a  ring 
would  have  proved  as  harmless  as  a 
muzzled  dog,  or  a  cobra  deprived  of 
its  fangs.  This  was  the  instru* 
ment  by  which  Jezebel  sealed  the 
death-warrant  of  the  unfortunate 
Naboth ;  and  by  this  Ahasuema 
had  well  nigh  destroyed  all  the 
Jews  at  a  swoop,  till  a  second  im- 
pression of  the  same  sigillura,  an- 
ticipating the  massacre,  came  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  the  reproach 
of  shedding  much  innocent  blood. 
By  this,  incipient  tyrants  issued 
their  first  sanguinary  fiats,  watering 
mayhap  the  gem  with  tears,  their 
parched  mouth  refusing  the  office; 
though  afterwards,  grown  callous  by 
practice,  they  could  seal  without 
emotion,  and  with  moist,  uncon* 
cemed  lips. 

'Protinus  impressil  signat  sua  crimina 

gemm& 
Qtuim  tinxit  lachtymia — lingnse  defecerii 

humor.* 

The  plenary  powers  possessed  by, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
signets  were  held,  are  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  following  passages 
from  Holy  Writ :  '  How  shall  we 
enlarge  Zorobabel?  for  he  is  like 
the  signet  on  the  right  hand  of 
Israel.'  And,  '  Though  Coniah 
son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah 
were  as  the  signet   on    my  right 


*  Hannibal  inde  Romana  legatione  reportatus^  ne  Bomanis  traderetur  hansto 
qnod  sub  anuli  gemma  habnerat  veneno  absnmptus  est. — ^Anr.  Vict,  Livy  and 
Hutarch,  however,  suppose  that  the  great  GurthagiDian  drank  his  poison  from 
a  bowl. 
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hand,  I  would  pluck  him  hence.* 
And  when,  in  the  divinest  of  divine 
parables,  the  father  orders  the  ring 
to  be  put  on  the  prodigal's  fiuger, 
he  confers  by  that  gifl,  not  only  the 
fullest  evidence  of  pardoning  love, 
but  of  the  highest  honour  and  con- 
fideuce  as  well. 

Kings  and  great  men  could  dele- 
gate their  own  authority,  by  be- 
stowing^ their  signet  on  whom  they 
pleased.  Thus  Joseph  received  one 
from  Pharaoh,  and  with  it  the  power 
to  govern  Egypt  under  him.  •  Thus 
Augustus,  Avhen  too  ill  to  attend  to 
business,  called  in  the  consul  Cal- 
purnius  (his  friend  Mecaenas  being 
dead),  and,  after  talking  long  and 
earnestly  on  state  afiairs,  gave  him 
up  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure;  but 
reserved  his  ring  for  Agrippa,  in 
whose  integrity  he  had  the  fullest  re- 
liance, that  he  might  sign  and  seal  the 
receipts.  Some  potentates,  however, 
might  chance  with  a  ring  to  dcle- 

fate  power  which  was  not  theirs  to 
estow.  Thus  (without  the  cre- 
dential of  Moses  when  he  divided 
the  Promised  Land  among  the 
tribes  of  Israel)  the  popes  of  ilome 
meted  out  the  land  ana  sea  at  their 
own  arbitrement  to  whomsoever 
they  would :  thus  apontifical  Alex- 
ancfer  gave  up  the  Hadriatic  to  the 
embraces  of  the  Venetian  doges  for 
ever;  and  a  Hadrian  assigned  to 
our  own  second  Henry  the  terri- 
torial possession  of  Ireland.* 

Wills  were  formerly,  as  now,  at- 
tested with  a  seal.  In  the  act  of 
bequeathing,  it  was  usual  for  the 
testator  to  apply  his  signet  to  the 
document  under  the  names  of  his 
heirs ;  in  allusion  to  which  custom, 
Horace  advises  a  fortune-hunting 
friend  of  the  family,  whenever  a 
will  is  presented  him  to  read,  to 
put  it  Irom  him,  but  in  so  doing 
always  to  manage,  by  a  furtive  coup 
cToBilt  to  sec  from  the  wax  whether 
he  is  the  sole,  or  merely  a  coheir 
with  many  others :  *  solus  multisne 
cohitres,*     Even  in  the  camp  this 


custom  of  sealing  wills  was  not  un- 
known ;   and  on  one  occasion    we 
read,  that  the  troops  under  Cssear 
sealed  their  wills  on  the  eve  of  an 
engagement   with    the    Germans : 
'vulgo  iotis  casiris  testamenta   oh' 
signabantur.'  If  men  died  intestate, 
it  was  considered  sufficient  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  that  the  deceased 
had  put  his  own  ring  on  another 
man's  finger  in  the  presence  of  Trit- 
nesses  to  constitute  that  person  his 
heir.    This  was  the  case  through* 
out  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the 
common  trooper  in  the  camp  to  the 
emperor  in  his  palace.     '1  would 
like  to  know,  my  Drave  fellow,*  says 
one  in  Plautus, '  who  gave  you  tliat 
ringP'     *  My  father  gave  it  to  me.* 
answers  mon  brave,  *  when  he  made 
me  his   heir.'     Tiberius  seems    to 
have  been  well  aware  of  this  prac- 
tice, when,  'shortly  before  his  death, 
lie  was  observed  to  take  ofi' his  rin^, 
hold  it  for  a  short  time  as  if  not 
quite  certain  to  whose  finger  he 
should  delegate  the  instrument  of 
succession,  tiien  slowly  rej)lacing  it, 
close  his  left  hand,  as  if  he  liad 
altered  his  mind,  remaining  for  a 
A\hilc    motionless,   and    then    sud- 
denly    summoning     the     attend- 
ants, who  not  answering  the  call, 
he   rose,   staggered,   and  fell,   ex- 
hausted with  the  effort. *t    A  writ- 
ten will,  however,  would  supersede 
this  domination  of  heirs  by  a  ring ; 
for  when  Quintus  CsBcilius  had  de- 
clared Lucius  Lucullus  his  heir,  hj 
investing  him  shortly  before  death 
with  a  rin^,  a  will  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  strong-box  of  the 
deceased,  in  favour  of  Pomponius 
Atticus.     '  In  this  case,'   observes 
Valerius  Maximus,  who   tells  the 
story, '  he  had  the  heir  indeed  he 
had  thus  chosen,  but  met  with  the 
funeral  rites  he  deserved;  for  his 
body  ^as  dragged  throu/B^h  the  mire 
by  the  justly  incensed  citizens.'  The 
mere  giving  of  a  ring  before  death 
was  sufficient  to  declare  a  successor, 
even  if  no  words  had  been  uttered* 
'  Cut  moriens  detracium  annulum. 


*  '  Moved  by  my  prayers,'  writes  Johannes  Saresleriensis,  '  Pope  Hadrian  haa 
oonceded  and  given  to  the  illustrious  King  Henry  the  Second,  the  grant  of 
Ireland  to  have  and  to  hold  by  hereditary  right  {jure  hereditario)  inasmuch  as 
all  islands  are  said  by  ancient  right  {de  Jure  aniiquo)  to  belong  to  the  lt^»n^n 
Church,  being  preaenks  to  her  from  Constantine.'  He  goes  on  to  say,  *  The  Pontiff 
has  also  transmitted  through  me  a  gold  ring,  embellished  with  a  roaguificeai 
emerald,  by  which  he  invests  him  with  fiiU  powers  over  Ireland,  which  instmmcait 
of  power  he  orders  to  be  carefully  kept  in  eumUi  archio  publico,* 

t  Suetonius. 
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iraderei,  eUi  non  voce  nuneupaius 
consensu  iamen  hares  institutus 
censebatur,'  says  Pliny;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this,  as  we  learn 
from  Qointua  Curtius'  narrative  of 
Alexander's  death;  'when  he  had 
dismissed  the  crowd  of  attendants, 
and  thrown  himself  on  his  conch, 
as  freed  from  all  the  further  con- 
cerns and  business  of  life,  he  mo- 
tioned his  friends  to  draw  near,  and 
then — for  his  voice  had  now  begun 
to  fail  him — drew  off  his  rinff,  and 
delivered  it  in  silence  to  Ferdiccas. 

After  the  death  of  the  king, 

Perdiccas  was  called  upon  to  come 
forward  and  exhibit  publicly  the 
well-known  signet,  by  which  the 
dying  monarch  had  declared  him 
his  successor.' 

The  possession  of  so  important  an 
instrument  was,  of  course,  liable  to 
maladministration  and  abuse :  rings 
might  be  forged,  filched,  lent,  or 
lost,  and  always  with  detriment  to 
somebody.  Aigainst  the  first  con- 
tingency Solon  framed  a  protective 
law,  to  the  effect,  that  no  jeweller 
should,  under  a  heavy  j^nalty,  keep 
a  duplicate  of  any  ring  he  had 
made.  Such  a  law,  however,  we 
should  conceive,  afforded  but  feeble 
security,  even  in  places  where  there 
dwelt  but  one  annularius;  but  in 
populous  towns  wherein  many  con- 
gregated, it  could  be  of  no  force  at 
all.  A  forgerjT  was  by  no  means 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  be 
guarded  a^^inst.  Losing,  whether 
by  pure  accident,  or  by  robbery,  or 
fraudulently,  or  incautiously  lending 
a  ring,  led  to  more  mischief  than 
the  actual  falsification  of  the  original. 
Alexander,  according  to  Qumtus 
Curtius,  was  guilty  of  making  use 
of  'advlterina  tigna'  whenever  it 
suited  his  interest.    Augustus  dealt 


in  an  equally  deceptive  manner  with 
the  Boman  public.  Possessing  two 
sphinx  rings,  such  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other,  that  nobody 
unless  he  saw  them  together  could 
possibly  tell  them  apart,  he  would 
leave  one  with  his  friends  Mark 
Anthony  and  Mec»nas,  giving  them 
carte  blanche  to  make  edicts  and 
send  out  rescripts  in  his  name ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  Eome  was  governed 
by  a  triumvirate,  while  she  thought 
herself  under  one  head.  The  prac- 
tice of  lending  officinal  sij^nets  was 
probably  a  common  abuse  m  Some, 
as  we  mid  Cicero  particularly  cau- 
tioning his  brother  Quintus  not  to 
let  his  ring  be  the  minister  of  an- 
other man's  will,  but  the  witness  of 
his  own.  And  even  Plautus,  ceasing 
to  be  comic,  looks  grave  for  once  as 
he  recommends  the  same  wise  pre- 
caution to  his  friends :  '  See  to  whom 
you  confide  your  signet.' 

The  practice  of  Charlemagne  was 
to  wear  his  signet  in  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  The  reason  he  gave — and  a 
very  good  one  for  this  peculiarity- 
was,  that  the  sword  which  gained 
him  an  empire  should  be  trusted 
with  maintaining  it.*  There  was  a 
further  reason  may  be  in  his  breast, 
viz.,  that  the  sword  hilt  was  pro- 
bably a  more  trusty  recipient  of^his 
ring  that  any  chance  chancellor 
might  have  been. 

Even  pontifical  signets  were  not 
safe  from  being  tampered  with  when 
he  who  last  gave  them  infallibility 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  a  pope  dies,  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  sends  for  the 
pontifical  plumber,  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tnat  sacrosanct  body,  cuts 
off  the  portion  of  the  double  seal  or 
Bulla  f  which  bears  the  name  of 
his  defunct  holiness,  thereby  ren- 


*  Chariemagne  had  classical  precedent  for  moontiDg  his  signet  in  this  way : 
Philip  of  Maowlon  was  admonbhed  by  an  oracle  to  take  heed  of  quadriffet,  which 
to  the  best  of  bis  ability,  poor  man,  he  did  ;  for  in  order  to  prevent  being  run  over 
by  any  of  these  vehicles,  he  ordered  that  all  of  them  should  be  unyoked ;  and  after 
this,  when  in  Bosotia,  he  came  upon  a  place  that  bora  the  same  name,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  entering  its  walls:  but  what  chance  has  sny  man  againet  an  omelet 
His  fate  was  at  last  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword  of  the  young  Pausanias,  in 
the  hilt  of  which  was  his  signet  mounted,  and  that  signet  was  a  quadriga/-^ 
Yaler.  Max. 

t  The  word  Bulla  is  classical ;  it  designated  at  first  a  rintt  generally  of  gold, 
worn,  like  our  nursery  teeth-corals  and  ivories,  round  the  nedcs  of  Boman  gamine 
of  gentility,  till  they  attained  their  second  teen;  these  were  so  highly  prized,  that 
at  a  time  when  Hannibal  had  azhaosted  the  exchequer,  and  the  8.P.Q.R.  were 
making  the  most  costly  sacrifices^  the  patricians  in  particular,  though  going  beyond 
the  rest  in  giving  up  to  the  State  according  to  Livy— almost  all  their  gold  and 
silver,  yet  still  kept  possession  of  their  boys*  InUlm  and  their  wives*  rings*  The 
word  BuUa  appears  for  a  considerable  time  to  have  meant  only  a  trinket  for  tha 
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dering  the  other  and  larger  moiety 
(impresBed  with  the  leaden  images 
of  St.  Peter*  and  St.  Paul)  inca- 
pable of  sending  out  ezcommunica^ 
tions  and  other  fuhninating  edicts, 
till  the  consecration  of  a  new  pope 
adds  a  new  name,  and  again  gives 
Talidity  to  the  iastriunent, 

lior  was  it  more  lucky  to  lose  a 
seal  than  to  lend  one,  since  he  who 
found  property  of  this  description 
was  quite  as  likely  to  misapply  it 
as  those  to  whose  care  it  had  been 
provisionally  entrusted.  Many  mis- 
adventures of  this  kind  are  related 
to  hav^e  occurred  in  ancient  times. 
To  prevent  such  accidents,  some 
notaoilities,  when  their  persons  were 
in  danger,  would  either  destroy 
~^ieir  signet,  or  else  endeavour  to 
conceal  it  efiectuallj[  out  of  harm's 
way.  Petronius  Arbiter,  after  writ- 
ing his  famous  tirade  against  Nero 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  sealing 
it  witb  his  accustomed  device,  im- 
mediately broke  the  stone,  lest  any 
innocent  person  should  make  use  of 
the  ring  after  his  death,  and  thereby 
get  into  trouble  in  his  stead.  Pom- 
pey,  who,  like  Murat,  was  assassin- 
ated on  reaching  the  shore  in  his 
flight  from  his  enemies,  took  the 
precaution  before  disembarking  to 
throw  his  signet-ring  into  the  sea, 
lest  it  should  fall  into  im friendly 
hands.  In  spite  of  this  forethought, 
however  (as  it  resembled  Polycrates' 
ring,  which  never  was  willing  to 
leave  its  possessor)  the  sea  gave  up 
the  deposit ;  and  accordingly,  when 


the  murderen  Fothinua  and  Achil- 
lais  laid  the  gory  head  before  Cmst, 
they  were  able  to  present  to  him  at 
the  same  time  Pompey*s  well-knoim 
'  Leo  ensifer  *  signet.  CsBsar.  w e  are 
told,  took  the  ring,  but  turned  frozA 
the  bloody  tronhy  with  becoming 
horror,  and  ordered  that  immediate 
justice  should  overtake  the  ruffiana 
who  had  done  the  deed. 

When  Marcellus,  the  last  great 
Homan  general  who  fell  in  arms 
against  Hannibal,  as  Livy  observes, 
was  known  to  have  been  left  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  Crispinus  re- 
collected his  coUeafi:ue*s  ring ;  and, 
greatly  suspecting  that  if  it  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands  it  mi^ht  be 
turned  to  bad  account  against  thenu 
sent  to  apprise  the  Salapians  and 
other  allies  of  Some  of  Marcellus' 
death,  and  to  warn  them  that  henee- 
forth  every  document  signed  with 
his  ring  must  be  considered  a  for* 
gery.  Crispinus'  caution  was  none 
too  soon ;  for  the  morning  of  that 
very  same  day  a  dispatch  had  ar* 
rived  at  Salapia  from  that  sly  old 
Punic  fox  Hannibal,  purporting  to 
come  from  Marcellus,  tolling  the 
Salapians  to  expect  him  that  even* 
ing,  mentioning  the  hour,  and  dir«  cl- 
ing that  the  gates  might  be  readr 
opened  for  his  reception.  Acix>rd- 
inglv,  when  the  time  arrived,  and, 
conndent  in  his  stratagem,  Hannibal 
presented  himself  before  the  walla  of 
the  citv,  he  was  received  wilh  open 
arms,  but  not  exactly  in  the  way  he 
intended  or  expected. 


^ 


neck ;  and  Floms,  by  mentioning  them  in  the  tame  sentence  with  ommiU — finger- 
rings — shows  the  two  were  still  distinct  in  his  day.  Later,  however,  the  Bmilm 
was  synonymous  with  annvlut;  and  the  words  bullare  and  tigillare  meant  the 
same  thing.  As  regards  pontifical  BuUce  or  Bulls,  they,  like  everything  else 
connected  with  the  Pope's  perquisites — as  his  rings,  his  crowns,  his  keys — were 
three  in  number:  the  annuli  oonnisting,  imprimis,  of  that  called  piseatorjf,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  backs  his  pretensions  to  supremacy  against  all  the  world  of 
heretics ;  Sf cMiuio,  the  large  leaden  seal,  or  BuU  proper ;  and  lastly,  the  tiffnmm 
iat  consistorial  BuHs. 

*  In  these  BmlUf  the  head  of  8t.  Peter  is  often,  bat  not  always,  found  on  the 
left  of  St.  PaoL  Thb  was  no  doubt  originally  a  boU  of  the  plmrnlnii^;  boi  m  it 
was  made,  and  the  mistake  commented  on  by  ill-natured  heretics,  the  defeoden  of 
pontifical  infallibility,  whd  had  let  such  an  error  pass  without  ootrectioii,  maaataiaed 
that  it  was  all — ^they  could  not  say  'right,*  but — not  wrong.  One  suggested  thai 
St.  Paul  might  take  prBoedence  of  St  Peter,  as  his  functions  on  earth  were  mora 
extensive  ;  St.  Peter's  pre-eminence  being,  not  of  earth,  but  of  Heaven : — boi  if 
this  be  so,  Peter's  popes  are  very  unUke  Peter.  Another  defence  set  up  for  this 
transposition  of  heads,  was  the  denial  that  *  the  right  hand  hath  the  pra-eninence  ;* 
an  appeal  on  this  point  being  stoutly  made  to  the  praetice  in  Penaa,  of  plaeing 
him  who  is  tereoeive  hononr  and  kaiaat  (deooration)  on  the  left,  and  nci  the  rights 
of  the  royal  deootator ;  and  also  thai  in  the  CoumI  of  Ghalosdon,  while  all  the 
heretica  sat  on  the  right,  the  noblest  and  hohesi 

to  God— were  laaged  on  the  kft.    After  wfaiBh.  ol 

be  said  on  tha  suljoei. 
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TnEBE  may  be  some  difficulty  in 
determining  who  is  the  greatest, 
but  there  can  be  none  in  deciding 
who  is  the  largest  of  living  authors. 
Whatever  advantages  that  position 
may  have  are  most  unq^uosticmably 
due  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  There 
is  hardly  any  subject  of  which  we 
may  nor.  say,  '  la  it  not  written  in 
the  book  of  Alison  H*  The  History 
<^  Europe  on  the  largest  scale*  from 
1789  to  1853.  comprising,  in  its 
unfinished  state,  seventeen  octavo 
Tolumes  of  600  or  700  pages  a-piece; 
a  Life  of  Marlborough,  and  four  thick 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  essays  on 
the  weightiest  subjects,  have  formed 
the  recreations  of  Sir  Archibald 
(though  probably  of  few  other  per- 
sons) in  the  intervals  of  *  laborious 
professional  arocations/  As  all 
read  ra  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  are 
well  aware,  the  staff  of  a  theatre 
contains,  amongst  other  personages, 
certain  *  heavy  fathers,'  ^hose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  act  as  a  medium  bv< 
which  such  of  the  solemnities  of  li^ 
as  ha\'e  worn  themselves  into  tri- 
rialities  may  be  communicated  from 
the  stiiife  to  the  public.    This  is 

grecisely  the  kind  of  function  which 
ir  Archibald  discharges  in  litera- 
ture. His  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
during  the  whole  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  human  af- 
fairs have  never,  even  by  accident, 
deviated  into  the  right  path;  that 
we  have  all  been  not  only  walking 
in  a  vain  shadow,  but  in  a  shadow 
yearly  growing  vainer  and  vainer; 
and  that  the  direction  in  which  we 
bare  been  moving  has  never  been 
understood  bv  any  one  except  those 
few  i:reat  ana  ill -appreciated  philo- 
sophers n  ho  have  from  time  to  time 
believed  in  the  great  and  comfort- 
able doctrine  of  inconvertible  oue« 
pound  notes. 

It  seems  at  timet  to  come  across 
Sir  Archibald's  mind  that  a  concep- 
tion of  this  sort  is  rather  dreary, 
and  he  has  accordingly  bolstered  it 
up  with  a  sort  of  philosophv  which 
is  obviously  the  resource  of  a  man 


oppressed  by  the  consciousness  that 
human  nature  and  the  course  of 
events  have  refuted,  and  are  dailj 
refuting,  his  most  cherished  opi« 
nions.  In  curious  unexpected  places 
he  is  constantly  informing  his  read- 
ers that  action  and  reaction  are 
e<)ual  and  opposite,  and  that  na- 
tions, like  inaividuals,  have  their 
appointed  times  of  decav  and  extinc- 
tion. Against  such  a  theory  as  this 
all  arguments  of  a  general  lund  are 
shattered  at  once.  If  you  tell  a  man 
who  entertains  them  that  his  views 
are  exploded,  he  tells  you  that  he  is 
ultimus  Eomanorum;  if  you  sa^ 
that  the  history  of  haJf  a  century  is 
opposed  to  him,  he  replies  that  it  is 
only  a  reaction  against  the  preced- 
ing half-century.  If  you  object  that 
such  a  doctrine  sounds  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  a  man  who  is  always 
talking  about  Providence,  you  are 
met  with  the  announcement  that 
if  England  is  ruined,  it  is  for  the 
good  of  America.  You  may  object 
that,  in  your  opponent's  view,  Aine- 
rica  is  a  turbulent,  wortldess  demo- 
cracy :  he  answers  that  it  is  very 
true,  but  that  that  account  will  be 
balanced  in  Russia,  and  that  what- 
ever happens,  you  can  always  rely 
upon  the  tide  of  civilization  running 
from  East  to  West  (except  when 
there  is  a  reaction  and  it  flows  from 
West  to  East),  and  upon  a  series 
of  Providential  meddlings  with  the 
great  lever  which  regulates  human 
affairs — the  currency.  With  one  or 
other  of  his  crotchets.  Sir  Archibald 
can  always  point  a  moral,  and  get 
to  the  end  or  a  tale.  If  you  believe 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  contradic- 
tory absurdities,  you  will  only  have 
the  embarraa  de  choix  in  extricat- 
ing yourself  from  a  difficult  v.  Sir 
Archibald  has  a  little  stud  of  hobbies 
of  this  kind  at  command,  and  they 
carry  him  triumphantly  througn 
many  tangled  thickets  and  many 
miry  roads. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  ffive  any  detailed  account 
of  Sir  Arcnibald's  views  on  men  and 
things.    We  will,  tlierefbre,  confine 
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ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  to 
the  consideration  of  a  few  specimens 
of  the  way  in  which  he  treats  poli- 
tical eyents,  reserving  for  a  future 
occasion  what  we  have  to  say  on  his 
literary  opinions,  on  the  authenticity 
of  his  statements,  and  on  the  merits 
of  his  style.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent events  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish histoiy  between  1815  and  1840 
—to  which  period  Sir  Archibald's 
fifth  volume  brings  us — have  been 
Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  and, 
in  Sir  Archibald's  opinion,  the 
changes  in  the  currency.  We  shall 
hardly  be  accused  of  giving  a  slight 
or  an  unfair  view  of  his  opinions,  if 
we  examine  what  he  has  said  upon 
these  subjects. 

In  an  introductory  chapter,  which 
is  a  kind  of  profession  of  faith,  ex- 
pounding the  views  upon  which  the 
whole  book  is  written.  Sir  Archibald 
gives  his  readers  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal crotchets  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  means  to  interpret  his  subject. 
Of  these,  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant is  the  currency.  We  nave 
most  of  us  had  painful  experience 
of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  better 
cover  for  crotchets — the  game  in 
which  Sir  Archibald  chiefly  delights 
•^than  is  afibrded  by  this  unfortu- 
nate subject.  It  is  in  itaelf  a  difficult 
one,  and  the  facts  connected  with  it 
are  so  complicated,  and  so  easily  sus- 
ceptible or  mystification,  that  they 
nay  readily  be  made  to  justify  any 
conceivable  theory.  Currency,  like 
metaphysics,  is  a  subject  in  which 
practical  men  may  play  at  hide  and 
seek  for  ever.  Griven  a  copy  of 
Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
there  is  no  nmit  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  person  may  darken 
counsel  by  words  replete  with 
knowledge.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  useless  to  go  through  a  long 
series  of  statements,  showing  how, 
by  means  of  the  two  great  ar- 
tifices of  using  words  in  double 
senses  and  confounding  causes  and 
efiects,  a  man  may  arrive  at  last  at 
the  conviction,  that  the  great  lesson 
of  history  is  thai  the  providential 
government  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  principally  by  tampering  with 
the  coinage.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  to  expose  the  fallacies  of 
this  kind  of  quackery ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  patience  of  writers 


and  of  readers,  there  is  a  shorter 
mode  of  doing  so  than  that  to 
which  we  have  referred.  There  axv 
certain   principles  to  which  these 

?ractical  men  refer  as  self-evident, 
f  we  can  show  that  they  are  con- 
tradictory and  unintelligible,  we 
shall  care  little  for  any  facts  wlucb 
may  be  brought  forward  in  support 
of  them ;  for  facts  which  favour  one 
half  of  a  contradictoiT  proposition 
must  be  opposed  to  tue  otner,  nor 
can  any  facts  whatever  prove  a  truth 
conveyed  by  a  proposition  which  the 
human  mind  cannot  grasp.  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  repeatmg  a  well- 
worn  argument;  but  as  long  as  mon- 
strous absurdities  are  gravely  put 
forward  with  an  air  of  authority, 
and  exercise  an  influence  over  even 
the  weaker  portion  of  mankind,  it 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  same  trite  refutation  on 
the  same  familiar  grounds. 

As  our  readers  will  be  aware,  tho 
Act  of  1 8 19  is  the  great  rock  of 
offence  to  lul  currency  politiciana. 
Cash  payments  were  by  that  act 
resumed,  after  having  been  sus- 
pended in  1797  till  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace.  This  act,  saya 
Sir  Archibald,  has  sealed  for  ever 
the  doom  of  the  English  people. 
The  country  is  utterly  ana  com- 
pletely ruined.  It  may  survive  for 
a  time,  but  only  in  decrepitude  and 
misery.  The  "iDritish  cmpiro,  like 
the  Koman  empire,  is  utterlv  de- 
stroyed by  a  contraction  of  the 
currency.  Natural  curiosity  leads 
us  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  It  is 
given  in  several  parts  of  Sir  Archi* 
bald's  book,  most  clearly  perhaps  in 
the  intijpductory  chapter,  vol.  i. 
pp.  33-33.  In  the  same  volume, 
PP-37i-39i.»»dinvol.ii.pp.376-302, 
the  author  very  characteristically 
recapitulates  the  whole  of  what  he 
had  said  before.  We  will  not  inflict 
upon  our  readers  the  original  in  all 
its  turgid  diff'useness,  but  referring 
to  vol.  i.  pp.  32-34,  we  will  give  as 
shortly  as  we  can  the  pith  of  Sir 
Archibald's  opinions.  It  is,  he  says, 
the  great  evil  of  the  later  stages  of 
society,  that  the  rich  are  constantly 
getting  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 
This  is  '  the  unavoidable  result  of  a 
stationary  currency  co-existing  with 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  nuroben  and 
transactions  of  mankind,'  and  is 
'  only  aggravated  by  eveiy  addition 
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made  to  the  energies  and  productive 
powera  of  society.'  Increase  the 
cnrrenev,  and  money  prices  rise — 
diminish  the  currency,  and  money 
prices  fall. 

The  first  change  is  favourable  to  the 
producing  classes,  whether  in  land  or 
manufactures,  and  unfavourable  to  the 
holders  of  realized  capital  or  fixed  an- 
nuities; the  last  augments  the  wealth 
of  the  monied  and  wealthy  class,  and 
proportionally  depresses  the  dealers  in 
commodities,  and  persons  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial occupations.  But  if  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  and  industry  of  man 
CO -exist  with  a  diminution  in  the  circu- 
lating medium  by  which  their  transac- 
tions are  carried  on,  the  most  serious 
evils  await  society  ....  and  this  is 
the  state  of  things  in  which  the  rich  are 
every  day  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

There  is  hardly  a  line  or  a  word 
in  this  statement  which  is  not,  in 
fact,  false  in  theory  and  self-con- 
tradictory. What  are  the  'later 
stages  of  society.*  Wlio  ever  told 
Sir  Archibald  that  *  society '  was  a 
series  of  events  constantly  recurring 
in  the  same  order  and  reproducing 
tho  same  results?  Is  he  prepared 
to  say  that  in  India,  in  China,  in 
Japan,  in  South  Africa,  the  rich  are 
now  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  than 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago? 
Were  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer  in  England  at  the  close  of  the 
wars  of  the  lloses  than  immediately 
after  the  Norman  conquest?  Are 
the  rich  richer  in  France  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  poor  poorer 
than  just  before  the  Kevolution? 
Sir  Archibald  is  thinking  of  modern 
England  and  ancient  Rome,  (which 
are,  by  tho  way,  as  unlike  each  other 
as  possible,)  and  he  accordingly  puts 
down  as  a  universal  truth  a  very 
questionable  hypothesis,  framed 
upon  two  instances.  Such  is  Sir 
ij>chibald*s  view  of  the  effect ;  now 
for  the  cause:  'A  rise  in  money 
prices  is  favourable  to  the  producing 
dass,  whether  in  land  or  manufac* 
tures.'  Why  bo?  It  is  surely  no 
advantage  to  a  producer,  cu  such,  to 
sell  his  produce  for  lOos,,  if  the 
loos,  wilt  only  buy  as  mucli  as  6oi, 
used  to  buy.  If  all  producers  were 
necessarily  debtors,  wo  could  under- 
stand the  assertion.  It  is,  of  course, 
easier  to  get  an  ounce  of  gold  when 
there  are  many  ounces  of  gold  to  be 
had  than  when  there  are  few ;  but 
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why  loo  one-pound  notes  should  be 
more  valuable  than  90  sovereigns  to 
A,  whilst  they  are  equally  valuable 
to  B,  merely  Decause  A  acts  them 
by  selling  com  grown  on  his  estate, 
whilst  B  receives  them  on  account  of 
dividends  at  the  bank,  we  arequite  un- 
able even  to  imagine.  But  Sir  Archi- 
bald continues :  '  such  a  change  is  un- 
favourable to  the  holders  of  realized 
capital  or  Used  annuities.'  That  it 
is  unfavourable  to  the  holder  of  fixed 
annuities  is  unquestionable,  but  we 
cannot  understand  the  alternative. 
Suppose  a  man  has  invested  his 
*  realized  capital '  in  any  other  form 
than  a  fixed  annuity.  Suppose  he 
has  bought  a  farm,  or  a  house  in  a 
town,  or  railway  shares,  his  income 
will  not  be  aftected  by  an  increase 
in  the  currency.  The  landlord  will 
raise  his  rents,  the  company  will 
raise  its  fares,  the  joint-stock  bank 
will  pay  higher  nominal  dividends ; 
and  are  not  all  these  investments 
'  realized  capital '  as  much  as  money 
lent  on  mortgage  or  invested  in  the 
funds  ?  The  antithesis  between  the 
'  producing  classes,'  and  *  the  monied 
and  wealthy  class,'  is  as  false  as  the 
classification  which  unites  the '  hold- 
ers of  realized  capital'  with  the 
'  holders  of  fixed  annuities. '  A  man 
grows  crops  which  in  the  old  cur- 
rency are  worth  £10,000  :  a  change 
occurs,  which  enables  him  to  sell 
them  for  £12,000  in  the  new  cur- 
rency. According  to  Sir  Archibald 
he  has  gained  £2000,  whilst  the 
'  monied  class'  has  lost  a  correspond- 
ing amount.  But  if  a  '  monied 
man '  means  a  man  who  has  money, 
the  man  who  exchanges  his  crops 
for  gold  becomes  himself  a  monied 
man  by  the  very  operation  of  the 
exchange,  and,  according  to  Sir 
Archibald's  own  principles,  losing 
as  much  in  his  '  monied '  as  be  gains 
in  his  '  producing '  character.  But 
the  inconsistency  and  contradictions 
of  this  ingeniously  bad  argument 
extend  not  only  to  every  sentence, 
but  to  ever^r  member  of  every  sen- 
tence. A  rise  in  the  price  of  money 
'  depresses  the  dealers  m commodities 
ana  persons  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations.'  if  by  these  vague 
phrases  Sir  Archibald  means  siiop- 
Keepers  and  labourers — which  we 
suppose  he  must — ^it  would  require 
a  mmd  like  his  to  see  how  the  mte- 
rests  of  dealers  and  customers  are 
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identical  when  the  dealings  are  small, 
and  antagonistic  when  they  ore  large, 
which  he  constantly  maintains  thej 
are  in  the  case  of  landholders  and 
com  buyers.  But  how  does  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  commodities  iniure 
the  deaJers  in  them  P  Does  '  deal- 
ing '  mean  selling  to  the  exclusion 
of  buying?  Has  every  grocer  a 
mine  of  sugar,  currants,  and  tea  in 
his  cellar,  which  he  goes  and  digs  up 
whenever  a  customer  comes,  and  in 
which  he  immediately  buries  the 
coin  which  he  receives  in  exchange. 
We  had  usually  supposed  that  ne 
bought  the  currants  before  he  sold 
them;  and  if  the  price  which  he 
receives  goes  further  in  the  purchase 
of  more  currants,  the  result  of  the 
operation,  calculated  in  currants, 
will  be  the  same.  Prices  may  fall 
for  a  thousand  reasons.  Speculation, 
weather,  changes  in  the  currency, 
have  an  influence  upon  them;  and  it 
is  in  calculating  the  effect  of  this 
influence  that  mercantile  prudence 
consists:  but  changes  resulting  from 
alterations  of  the  currency  (so  long 
as  it  is  not  artificially  tampered 
with)  are  the  least  important  of  all 
in  commercial  operations,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  aflect 
the  real  value  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, but  only  the  notation  in 
which  they  are  expressed. 

The  whole  theory  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  amounts  to  the  assertion 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  people 
in  the  world — one  of  which  receives 
whilst  the  other  pays  money ;  and 
that  if  the  money  grows  cneaper, 
the  receivers,  if  dearer  the  payers, 
Bufier,  and  that  the  receivers  are 
the  producing  and  the  payers 
the  non-producing  classes.  Thus 
simplifiea,  the  ludicrous  crudity 
of  the  whole  argument  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  any  further  remark. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement 
in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted 
so  absurd,  so  important,  and  so 
common,  that,  though  its  fallacy  has 
been  pointed  out  a  thousand  times, 
we  must  point  it  out  once  more.  It 
is  the  assertion  that '  the  circulating 
medium'  is  that  '  by  which  transac- 
tions are  carried  on.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  instruments  employed  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  veiy  important 
one,  but  it  is  far  from  being  tiie  only 
one.  Suppose  a  merchant  ships  a 
cargo  of  kardware  to  India,  and  re- 


ceives in  return  a  cam>  of  indigo. 
Suppose  that  at  the  Clearing-house 
it  appears  that  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Deacon  have  claims  on  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  totheamoun^ 
of  £io,(joo,  and  that  the  London  and 
Westmmstor  Bank  have  claims  on 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Deacon  to  tho 
amount  of  £10,000;  suppose  thata 
grocer  sends  his  S(Mito  scnool  on  the 
'mutual  system,'  that  a  creditor 
seizes  his  debtor's  goods  under  a  fi. 
fa,,  that  a  mortgagee  forecloses ;— ^ 
all  these  dealings  take  place  without 
any  intervention  of  the  circulating 
medium,  or  with  an  intervention  to 
a  much  smaller  amount  than  the 
whole  money  value  of  tiie  transac* 
tion.  The  bankers  and  merchants 
settle  their  aflairs  by  the  payment 
of  a  small  balance,  the  tradesman 
gets  his  son  educated  in  return  for 
goods,  the  creditor's  debt  is  satis* 
fled  by  tables  and  chairs,  or  by  lands 
and  buildings;  nor  do  we  see  that  the 
state  of  the  currency  has  anything 
to  do  with  transactions  of  this  kino, 
for  the  obligations  on  both  sides  are 
measured  by  tho  same  standard. 
In  a  community  in  which  mer- 
cantile transactions  are  widely  ex- 
tended, an  enormous  proportion  of 
liabilities  incurred  and  of  debts  dis- 
charged, are  incurred  and  discharged 
not  in  money,  but  in  various  kinds 
of  goods.  There  may  be  some 
plausibility  in  saying  that  if  a  man 
naa  com  to  sell,  it  is  for  his  interest 
that  pounds  should  bocoine  more 
plentiful,  so  that  hemight  get  a  larger 
number;  but  if  he  is  not  to  get  com, 
but  as  much  leather  or  indigo  as  the 

Cnds  which  he  is  to  receive  would 
^ ,  he  is  just  where  he  was.  for  the 
change  which  raises  the  price  of  his 
own  crops  raises  the  price  of  his 
neighbour's  hides. 

After  such  a  specimen  of  Sir 
Archibald's  grasp  of  the  principles 
which  he  advocates,  no  one  will  be 
surprised  at  the  extravagance  of  his 
illustrations  and  of  his  arguments 
on  particular  measures.  For  exam- 
ple, what  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  a  man  who  brings  out  his  princi- 
ples in  this  broadcast  fashion,  should 
amuse  himself  with  such  cross  ques- 
tions and  crooked  answers  as  the 
following  (ii.  384) — the  itatica  sie 
Sir  Archibald's : — 
What  is  a  poundt  Sh'  Robert  Peri 
~  be  could  by  no  pcesiblo  efiort  of  ia- 
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iellact  ooBtidflr  it  to  be  aanythiog  b«t  » 
eertun  dolenaioftte  quantity  of  gold 
metal.  Perhaps)  if ...  he  ha4  seen  tke 
ounce  of  gold  seUing  in  Aiutnilia  at  £3 
to  £3  lot.  an  ounces  he  would  have  mo> 
dified  his  opinion.  In  truth,  a  pound 
is  cm  ahttract  measure  of  valine,  as  a  foot 
or  a  yard  is  of  length;  and  different 
things  have  at  different  periods  beea 
taken  to  denote  that  measwe,  aooordiftg 
as  the  oonveniency  of  men  eaggoMwd. 
Gold  is  measured  by  silver,  not  eilver 
by  gold.  In  tmth,  difibrent  things  aft 
diffiareat  times  ave  taken  to  express  the 
much-ooveted  abetraot  standard,  and 
what  is  always  taken  u  that  urtide  t» 
generai  drculaUon  vthick  is  most  steady 
in  value  and  most  generally  received. 

We  do  not  think  it  u  poesibk  for 
oonfasion  of  though^  "^  inaceoraoj 
B8  to  facts  t»  ;go  furtiier  thaa  Si& 
Axehibald  has  <oontriT«d  to  carry 
them  in  this  paMage.  The  object 
is  to  get  a  fixed  Bteafture  of  value, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  obtained 
is  by  constantly  changing  the 
measuse.  Sometimes  the  'pound' 
b  so  much  alver,  sometimes  so 
much  gold,  Bometkttes  so  muck 
paper.  If  we  were  to  construe  Sir 
Archibald's  last  italics  strictlv,  we 
shouki  propose  a  eurrency  based 
upon  ccnins,  for  we  know  <^  no 
articles  mote  *  steady  in  value '  or 
more  'ganerally  received.'  In  this 
slipshod  Bpeeoktion  nothing  is  more 
slipshod  tban  the  comparisons.  A 
pound  is  <an  abstraot  measure  of 
value,' y»«^  as  a  fooi  or  yard  »s  of 
Ut^ik.  What  an  abstract  measure 
of  value  means,  we  have  not  a  notion ; 
the  peculiarity  of  feet  and  yards 
is,  tnat  they  are  not  abstract, 
but  comsrete  measures  of  length. 
A  ynrd  is  36  indies,  and  an  inch 
is  i-35th  and  a  fraction  of  the  length 
of  the  pendulum,  which  at  a  certain 
temperature  vibrates  seoonds  at 
Greenwich.  Let  any  one  try  to 
frame  a  calculaidon  on  the  suppou- 
tion  that  the  abstract  foot  is  the 
average  lengtii  of  all  the  measures 
in  England  known  by  that  name, 
and  he  will  have  a  notion  d  the  be- 
wilderment which  would  flow  from 
any  attempt  to  understand  or  to  use 
Sir  Archibald's  definition  of  the 
'abstract  pound.'  But,  says  Sir 
Archibald,  a  pomd  cannot  be  a 
certain  quantity  •of  gold,  becauBo 
gold  B<dd  in  Melbonrate  for  £ig  lot. 
an  ounce,  and  not  for  £3  17s.  lo^^. 
if  Sir  AxohiMd  auMUis  to«ay  that  in 


Melbourne  or  elsewhere  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  eKohanging  an  ounce 
of  gold,  stamped  in  a  oertain  man- 
ner,  against  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
equiedly  fine,  and  not  *o  stampwi, 
that  can  only  have  arisen  frem  a 
scarcity  in  coined  money  and  the 
existence  of  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
so  Ihat  people  preferred  paying  the 
a«n  whWhe  mentions  by  way  of 
s^gnorage  for  the  coinage,  to  losing 
the  interest  of  their  capital  during 
the  time  necessary  to  send  their 
^id  dust  to  the  Mmt,  and  to  receive 
it  again  in  sovereigns.  If  soveMgas 
had  reidly  sunk  in  value  as  com- 
pared witn  '  pounds,'  the  gold  dust 
would  have  sold  not  only  in  Aus* 
tralia,  but  in  London,  ait  the  price 
he  mentions. 

The  currency  occupies  such  an 
extraordinary  space  in  Sir  ArehtU 
bald's  imagination,  that  we  have 
fdt  it  neoessary  to  give  our  readens 
an  opp<cMrtunity  of  seeing  how  far 
he  has  qualined  himself  to  write 
upon  the  subject  hy  any  kind  of 
accurate  thought ;  we  will  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  part  of  his  book 
with  one  or  two  extracts^  which  ^iU 
show  them  the  kngihs  to  which, 
in  case  of  need,  a  thoroughbred 
crotchet-hunter  will  follow  his  game. 

jtlie  two  greatest  events  which  have 
ocomred  in  the  fanstery  of  mankind  have 
been  directly  brought  About  fay  a  suc- 
cessive coirtractioa  and  expansion  of  tibe 
eirenhirting  medimn  of  society. — [This  is 
Sir  Arohtbald's  elqgant  method  of  sayhig 
that  one  was  oaiiiiod  by  a  contraotiaB, 
and  the  other  by  an  ezpamsion  of  Uie 
currency.] — The  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, so  long  ascribed^  in  ignorance,  to 
slavery,  heathenism,  and  moral  corrup- 
tion, was  in  reality  brought  about  by  a 
dedine  in  the  gold  €md  silver  mines  of 
Spain  and  Greece,  from  which  the  pre- 
dons  metals  fbrmtog  the  oircidation  of 
the  world  wen  dmwn,  at  the  very  ^ine 
when  the  ▼ietories  of  .the  legions  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Aataafaes  had  given 
peace  and  seeurity,  and  with  it  an  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  riche%  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

On  a  Currency  debate  in  1826, 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that '  he  hoped  the 
dedaion  of  tiiis  qnestion  wonld  be  re- 
garded as  decisive  of  the  principle,  and 
detenmneitvoBSVXR.'  (iSSe.)  Itdidse^: 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  it  decbbmiiixd 
▲L80  roa  xvxa  thb  vatb  ov  the  Bb»- 
nSHBKPima.  {SicJ)  l^noeforwarda 
•  of  oaasss  «lid  ^fleets  set  in,  whigh 
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no  human  power  was  afterwards  able  to 
arrest;  and  which  in  their  ultimate 
effects  changed  the  governing  party  in 
the  British  Inlands,  induced  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  an  entire  alteration 
of  our  ecclesiastical  policy ;  overturned 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire, 
and  established  anew  one,  resting  on  an 
entirely  different  basis,  and  directed  by 
entirely  different  men,  in  its  stead ;  it 
brought  about  Negro  Emancipation,  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  and  Navigation  Laws, 
Free  Trade,  and  an  entire  alteration  in 
our  foreign  alliances,  and  policy,  and  sys* 
tern  of  government — domestic,  foreign, 
and  colonial. 

Passing  from  this,  the  most  fruit- 
ful mother  of  mare's-nests  that  ever 
benighted   the  laborious  leisure  of 
oontemplative  Scotchmen,  let  us  see 
what  Sir  Archibald  has  to  say  upon 
the  Removal  of  Catholic  Disabilities. 
His  reflections  upon  this   subject 
are  to  be  found  in  vol.  v.  pp.  i8o — 
ao6.    They  give  the  measure  of  Sir 
Archibald's     understanding     more 
atrikinglj  than  almost  any  other 
passage  m  his  book.    It  is  an  under- 
standing full  of  glib  commonplaces, 
full  of  utterly  bewildering  crotchets, 
but  quite  unable  to  take  a  broad, 
simple,  intelligible  view  of  any  sub- 
ject whatever.    He  maintains,  first, 
that  CaUiolio  Emancipation  was  a 
'  wise  and  great  measure ;'  secondly, 
that  it  failed  entirely ;  thirdly,  that 
it  benefited    the  English  nation; 
fourthly,  that  it  was  granted  under 
compulsion,    and    in    a  cowardly 
spirit;    fifthly,  that  it  brought  a 
'righteous  retribution,'  to  the  Eng- 
lish for  their  cowardice,  and  to  the 
Irish  for  their  ingratitude.    Where 
a  man's  memory  is  so  constructed 
that  it  enables  him  to  box  the  com- 
pass in  this  manner,  in  the  course 
*  of  about  eight  paffes,  some  degree 
of    inaccuracy   aim    inconsistency 
must  be  expected;  but  those  who 
consider  these  peculiarities  as  ble- 
mishes in  a  historian,  need  not  con- 
sult   Sir   Archibald   Alison.     The 
development  of  his  opinions  is  not 
regular,  progressive,  and  expansive, 
like  the  srowth  of  a  tree,  but  arbi- 
trary and  fortuitous,  like    that  of 
the  newly -imported  American  river- 
weed,  which  propagates  itself  not 
by  seeds,  but  by  sheer  growth,  run- 
ning like  a  creeper  along  the  bot- 
tom of  fen  rivers,  in  long,  feeble, 
colourless  strings,    filling   up    the 
drains,  and  obstmctuig  uie  nayigm- 


tion.    By  examining  the  process  in 
one  instance,  we  snaU  spare  our- 
selves and  our  readers  the  vexation 
of  continually  remarking  upon  it. 
In  p.  187,  we  learn  that  emancipa- 
tion was  a  wise  and  a  great  measure. 
It  was  wise  because  it '  was  in  itself 
just  and  equitable  '  (as  if  any  mea- 
sure ever  was  just  and  inequitable) ; 
and  it  was  just  because  '  difierences 
of  religious  belief  are  unavoidable,' 
and  '  a  wise  legislator  ought  to  pre- 
vent  them    from    leading  to  con- 
flicting actions,  by  abolishinff    all 
political    differences    foundeu    on 
varieties  of  religious   persuasion.* 
This  is  why  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  a  wise  and  just  measure.  What 
does  Sir  Archibald  tell  us  as  to  the 
proof  of   its   wisdom.     He   says 
(p.  190)  that  it '  fearfully  ageravated 
tile  real  causes  of  evil  in  Ireland,' 
of  which  one  was  '  the  total  unfit* 
ness  of  the  peoi>le  for  self-govern- 
ment  or   direction ;'   that  Ireland 
'  was  distracted '    by  it ;  that  the 
mutual  violence  of  Orangemen  and 
Bibbonmen  was  increased  by  it ;  and 
that  these  effects  would  have  foU 
lowed  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree 
if  the  measure  had  either  been  taken 
earlier  or  had  been  more  complete. 
So  that  Sir  Archibald's  opinion,  on 
the  whole,  is  resolvable  mto  some 
such  form  as  this  :-*Folitical  dif* 
ferences,  founded   on   varieties  of 
reli^ous  persuasion,  lead  to  con- 
flictmg  actions,  and  it  is  therefore 
wise  and  just  in  the  Legislature  to 
abolish   them.     In   Ireland   their 
abolition   produced    the    opposite 
result.    Therefore  their  abohtion  in 
Ireland  was  just  and  wise.    The 
yery  man  who  thinks  a  measure 
wise  and  just,  which  aggravated,  as 
he  says,  all  the  evils  which  it  was 
meant  to  relieve,  is  always  boasting 
of  the  '  practicsl  tendency '  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon    mind,     and    ^ying 
thanks  that  we  are  not,  as  foreigners 
are,  believers  in  theories  anid   in 
abstract  rights. 

This  just  and  wise  measure  has, 
we  are  glad  to  be  informed,  bene- 
fited England  by  producing  unanim- 
i^  in  suoceeoing  Cabinets  and 
Parliaments  upon  Irish  affairs,  and 
enabling  the  Grovemment  to  with- 
stand the  agitation  for  a  repeal  of 
the  union.  Even  when,  by  accident. 
Sir  Archibald  blunders  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  troth,  he  always 
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twists  it  into  inconsistency  with  the 
rest  of  his  opinions.  No  doubt  by 
satisfying  a  reasonable  demand,  we 
could  with  a  better  grace  refuse  an 
unreasonable  one,  but  does  it  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  Sir  Archibald  to  say 
this  in  the  face  of  his  own  assertions 
that 

'  The  admissioD  of  the  GatholicB  to 
ParUament  became  the  platform  on 
whioh  additional  attacks  were  made 
against  Protestantism,  and  even  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  empire,'  and 
that  'agitation  was  increased  by  the 
knowledge  that  so  powerful  a  phalanx 
was  always  ready  to  support  it  in  Par- 
liament: and  the  phalanx  itself  being 
entirely  directed  by  foreign  ecclesiastical 
influence,  pushed  on  every  occasion 
measures  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
English  goveroment  and  weaken  the 
English  aristocracy, ' 

So  that,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  case,  the  imanimity  of  the  legis- 
lature was  secured — as  a  reward  for 
a  just  act — by  the  introduction  into 
it  of  a  'phalanx'  of  forty  or  fifty 
seditious  persons,  bent  upon  ex- 
tending agitation  to  the  extent  of 
overthrowing  tbo  whole  English 
government. 

Having  shown  how  England  was 
rewarded  for  the  just  and  wise 
measure  which  produced  all  the 
eflfects  of  folly,  the  historian  goes 
on  to  show  how  we  were  punished 
for  the  bad  motives  which  insti- 
gated it — cowardice,  namely,  and 
submission  to  intimidation. 

England  (says  Sir  Archibald,  at  p. 
193)  did  the  just  act,  but  she  did  it  not 
from  the  inflaence  of  equitable  or  tole- 
rant feelings,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
fierce  demands  of  the  agitators,  and  to 
avert  the  dreaded  evils  of  civil  war. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  at  p.  185 
the  same  writer  used  the  following 
language  P 

Catholic  emancipation  .  .  .  was  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
aristocratic  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
highly  educated  classes  over  the  sincere 
conviction  and  honest  resistance  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people.  .  .  .  It  was 
canied  by  the  liberal  opinions  of  the 
holders  of  the  majority  of  the  close  bo- 
roughs, which  brought  the  government 
into  such  straits,  as  compelled  it  to 
force  through  the  measure.  Catholic 
emancipation  was  the  greatest,  as  it  was 
the  last,  triumph  of  the  Nomination 
system. 

So  that,  for  the  purpose  of  praising 


rotten  boroughs,  Sir  Arcliibald 
gives  one  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  little  complimentary  sermon- 
izing about '  rignteous  retribution/ 
he  gives,  eight  pages  afterwards,  one 
diametrically  opposite.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, take  his  second  account  of  the 
matter,  and  say  that  England  did  a 
just  act  from  a  bad  motive,  and  that 
she  was  rewarded  for  the  just  act, 
and  punished  for  the  bad  motive. 
The  punishment  is 

The  great  precedent  of  yielding  not 
to  justice,  but  to  coercion,  has  not  been 
lost  upon  the  agitators  within  her  own 
bosom.  The  Reform  movement  was  the 
child  of  the  Catholic  agitation;  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  League  of  the  triumph 
of  Reform.  The  helm  has  passed  out 
of  the  hands  that  used  to  hold  it;  the 
vessel,  when  a  storm  comes,  has  ceased 
to  obey  the  helm^  and  drifts  before  the 
wind. 

This  is  in  p.  193.  In  p.  191  we 
were  informed  that  England  was 
rewarded  by  an  increased  strength 
in  the  hands  of  government  as 
against  Irish  agitations.  There  is 
certainly  something  wonderfully 
grotesque  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  allows  a  man  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  understands  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  so  completely 
as  to  have  a  right  to  say  to  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, You  did  a  virtuous 
act  from  a  bad  motive.  Your  vir- 
tuous act  is  rewarded  by  the  power 
of  resisting  one  particular  class  of 
agitators;  your  bad  motive  is  pun- 
ished by  the  necessity  which  it  im- 
poses upon' you  of  submitting  to  all 
others. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
at  any  length  with  our  own  opinions 
upon  a  subject  so  very  familiar  as 
that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  For 
twenty-seven  years  no  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  retrace  the  step  then 
taken;  and  though  the  measure  cer- 
tainly may  not  have  done  all  that, 
in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  some  of 
its  advocates  expected  from  it,  it 
has  unquestionably  removed  the 
strongest  and  most  just  complaints 
of  Ireland  against  Englana.  It 
appears  to  us  narrow  and  unjust  in 
the  highest  degree  to  say  that  the 
English  nation  gave  up  its  convic- 
tions on  the  occasion  from  cowardice. 
We  suspect  that,  in  the  bottom  of 
their    hearts,    few    people    really 
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thonglit  that  they  sboiild  be  justi* 
fied  in  resisting  the  Oatholie  clainifl 
to  the  extent  of  a  ciril  war.  No 
donbt,  the  resistance  to  the  measure 
was  bigoted  and  ungracious ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  final  con* 
cession  was  cowardly.  The  attitude 
which  the  country  assumed  on  the 
question  of  Kepeal,  fifteen  years 
later,  showed  clearfy  that  there  was 
no  reluctance  to  fight,  if  there  was 
a  quarrel  worth  fighting  for;  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  consciences 
even  of  the  *^t  iustiiia  ruat 
emlum*  gentlemen — ^whose  speedies, 
with  characteristic  inconsistency,  Sir 
Archibald  quotes  with  applause- 
would  have  been  easy,  if  they  had 
deluged  the  country  in  blood  merely 
to  sustain  what  was  in  itself  a  very 
odious  and  exceptional  restriction. 
We  do  not  wish  to  go  again  over 
such  well-known  ground ;  it  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
remark,  that  in  this  wonaerfully 
characteristic  passage  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  finds  means  to  compliment 
the  rotten  boroughs,  to  sneer  at 
Liberalism,  and  to  display  his  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  plans  for  the  government  of 
mankind,  at  no  greater  expense  than 
that  of  contradicting  himself  in  the 
broadest  manner  four  times  in  eight 
pages. 

We  go  on  to  his  account  of  the 
Seform  Bill.  His  theory  upon  the 
history,  the  character,  and  the  re- 
sults of  that  measure,  deserves  a 
conspicuous  place  amongst  the  curi- 
osities of  prejudice.  Of  course,  like 
everything  else,  the  Keform  Bill 
was  produced  bythe  resumption  of 
cash  payments.  The  means  by  which 
this  came  about  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  generally  known ;  they  are  now 
for  the  first  time  made  public,  and 
are  one  of  the  many  remarkable 
instances  which  these  volumes  afford 
of  the  extent  and  minuteness  of  Sir 
Archibald's  information  about  the 
oharacter  of  the  Providential  go- 
Temment  of  mankind.  It  appears 
that  the  changes  in  the  currency 
had  produced  great  discontent  and 
misery  amongst  the  landholders. 
These  changes  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  votes  of  the  members 
for  rotten  boroughs,  who  were  the 
representatives  of  the  *monied  in- 
terest,' and  who  were  so  able,  and 
spoke  so  well,  that  they  silenced 


tlM  'producing  clasBes/  and  'de» 
privea  suffering  industry  of  the  last 
consolation  of  the  unfortunate — that 
of  being  heard  in  their  defence,* 
which,  says  Sir  Archibald,  *  was  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.'  HereupoHy 
says  the  historian,  the  county  mem* 
bers  Joined  with  the  Badicals,  and 
overuirew  the  constitution ;  so  that 
the  old  constitution  of  England 
which  was  'based  on  the  representa- 
tion not  of  numbers  but  of  inte- 
rests,'  was  overthrown  by  a  body 
which  it  had  itself  calledf  into  ex- 
istence. Of  the  general  theory 
which  this  work  maintains  as  to 
where  the  Whigs  and  where  the 
Tories  were  wrong,  and  as  to  what 
they  respectively  ought  to  have  donep 
we  will  onl^  say  that  it  is  constructed 
upon  principles  exactly  resemblinff 
those  upon  which  the  correspon£ 
ing  reflections  on  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation proceed.  Heading  them  it 
like  walking  in  the  streets  of  a  town 
ill  laid  out,  in  which  a  stranger  ia 
constantly  bewildered  by  finding 
that,  in  whatever  direction  he 
walks,  he  always  comes  back  to 
some  church,  or  souare,  or  factory, 
by  a  road  which  ne  had  taken  on 
purpose  to  get  away  from  it.  We 
have  a  dreary  prevailing  feeling 
that  everybody  was  wrong,  for  the 
reasons  for  which,  in  other  parts  of 
the  book  we  had  been  told  they 
were  right ;  that  nobody  ever  knew 
his  own  mind,  that  everybody  al- 
ways produced  results  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  which  he  intended 
to  produce,  and  that  it  was  all. 
somehow  or  other,  a  conaequenoe 
of  the  Act  of  i8 19. 

If,  however,  we  look  not  at  the 
eeneral  views  which  Sir  Archibald 
has  to  give  upon  the  subject,  but 
at  some  of  his  opinions  upon  pat^ 
ticular  features  of  the  transactions 
to  which  he  refers,  we  shall,  per- 
haps, obtain  clearer  notions  orhia 
rignt  to  come  forward  as  one  of 
the  recognised  historians  of  hia 
country.  The  great  point  on  which 
he  rests  his  vindication  of  the  sya- 
tern  which  exiated  before  the  ao- 
iomn.  Bill  is,  that  in  '  the  old  con- 
stitution of  England,'  interests  and 
not  numbers  were  repreeented. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  tells  ns, 
'  Gatton,  with  its  ruined  church, 
might  represent  Jamaica ;  Old  Sa- 
itun,  with  its  green  mound,  milliona 
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of  our  sable  subjects  in  Hindogtan.' 
Sir  Arcliibald  cbaxacteristioallj  over- 
looks the  opposite  hypothesis,  that 
they  might  not.  They  might,  and 
notoriously  often  did,  represent  no* 
thing  but  the  anxiety  f^t  by  some 
earl  to  become  a  marquis,  or  by 
some  commoner  to  find  patronage 
for  his  younger  sons  and  nephews. 
But  even  if  some  rich  West  India 
planter  bought  a  rotten  borough,  in 
what  conceivable  sense  did  he  *  re- 

S resent'  Jamaica  P  He  represented 
imself,  and,  generally  speaking,  he 
also  represented  some  thu:ty  or  forty 
miserable  burgage  tenants,  whom  he 
happened  to  do  able  to  bully  and 
corrupt  with  greater  ease  than  some 
rival  uoroughmonffer.  Gratton  and 
Old  Sai'um  were  by  no  means  fair 
apecimens  of  the  rotten  borough  sys- 
tem, which  would  have  been  much 
more  intelligible  and  much  less  ob- 
iectionable  if  the  constituencies 
had  dwindled  entirely  to  nothing. 
They  were,  in  truth,  small  nests  of 
-corruption,  on  a  mean,  dirty  scale ; 
in  which  some  fifly  or  sixty  voters 
were  alternately  bullied  and  bribed 
bv  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in 
all  the  miserable  details  of  a  most 
iff  noble  jobbery.  Sir  Archibald's 
theory  is  just  one  of  those  after- 
thoughts bv  which  abuses  are  justi- 
£ed  after  tney  have  become  extinct. 
To  say  that  the  result  of  putting  up 
to  auction  about  a  hundred  seats  in 
Parliament  will  be  the  representa- 
tion of  the  colonial  interest,  the 
ahipping  interest,  and  we  know  not 
what  other  interests,  and  that  by 
abolishing  such  a  system  the  in- 
terests in  question  are  virtually  dis- 
franchised, is  hardly  worthy  of  any 
man  wjio  wishes  to  oe  considered  as 
&  bond  fide  disputant. 

The  arguments  by  which  this 
theory  is  supported  are  about  as 
«trange  as  the  theory  itself.  The  test, 
says  Sir  Archibald,  of  a  government 
in  which  all  classes  is  represented,  is 
the  absence  of  class  exemptions 
from  taxation ;  and  he  asserts  that, 
under  the  unreformed  Parliament, 
all  classes  were  e^qually  taxed,  and 
that  the  colonies  in  particular  were 
all  placed  under  a  protective  sys- 
tem. At  present^  he  says,  we  are 
governed  by  one  interest  alone,  the 
shopkeepers,  who  are  *  vested  with 
aupreme  and  uncontrolled  dominion 
of  the  vast  and  various  British  em- 


pire.' These  tyrannical  small  shop- 
Keepers  have  accordin|;ly  '  obtained 
for  themselves  an  enture  exemption 
firom  every  species  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  laid  it  with  increased  Bev«k 
rity  upon  the  disfranchised  classes  i' 
and  he  instances  the  abolition  of  the 
window-tax,  the  income-tax  upon 
incomes  of  £i^o  a  year,  and  the  re- 
duction of  various  mdirect  taxes,  by 
means  of  which 

The  noUbloB  of  England  (the  £io 
houBefaolderB)  have  establiahed  a  much 
more  entire  and  unjust  exemption  in 
tiieir  own  favour  from  taxation  than  the 
notables  in  France  did  before  the  Eevo- 
lution — a  ourious  and'instructive  circum- 
stance, Indicating  how  identical  men 
are  in  all  ranks  when  their  interests  are 
concerned. — (iv.  409). 

The  mere  quotation  of  such  a 
passage  as  this  is  perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  of  its  absurdity.  But 
it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  surprising 
impudence  with  which  Sir  Archibald 
addresses    himself  to    his    fellow- 
countrymen.    There  is  a  kind  of 
sublimity  of  self-assurance  in  the 
attempt  to   persuade   the  English 
nation  that  tne  class  which  is  of  all 
others  the  least  united,  the  least  en- 
thusiastic, the  most  attached  to  all 
sorts  of  petly  local  interests,  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  tyranny 
over  the  whole  English  people ;  nor 
is  there  a  less  surprising  assump- 
tion of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  tho 
readers  of  this  wonderful  passage^  in 
its  quiet  assumption  that  the  reduc- 
tion or  abolition  of  the  taxes  on  te4t» 
sugar,  coffee,  wood,  meat*  and  grain, 
has  ensued  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shopkeepers  alone,  and  to  that  of 
no  other   class  of  persons  in  the 
empire.    There  is,  however,  a  still 
lower  depth    of  absurdity  which 
Sir    Archibald    has    contrived   to 
sound.    He  asserts  that  one  imme- 
diate result  of  the  Eeform  Bill  has 
been  the  disruption    of  the  Colo- 
nial  Empire     of    Great    Britain. 
That  whereas,  in  the  days  before 
the    Beform    BUI,    the     colonies 
were   represented  by  the    rotten 
boroughs,   they  are   now  entirely 
unrepresented ;     and    being    '  de- 
livered  over  to   the  rule    of  ur- 
ban constituencies  in  the  dominant 
island,'  they  have  eeased  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  general  affairs  of  toe 
country.   We  are  not  informed  how 
it  came  to  pass  that,  with  the  full  ad- 
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Yontage  of  an  tmreformed  Parliament 
to  govern  them,  the  American  colo- 
nies revolted ;  nor  is  any  conjecture 
even  offered  as  to  whether  Canada 
or  New  South  Wales  would  sur- 
render their  constitutions  upon  the 
terms  of  having  representatives  as- 
•signed  to   them  in  the  Houee  of 
Commons.    The  fact  that  the  colo- 
nies, afber  they  have  obtained  a  cer- 
tain maturity,  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  integral  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  great  deal 
too  simple  to  occur  to  Sir  Archibald. 
One  of  the  most  curious  things 
about  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  is  his 
hankering  after  imitations  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  of  other 
writers.    In  his  eighth  volume  he 
has  considered,  after  the  manner  of 
Gibbon's  famous  chapter  about  the 
causes  which  would  account  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  the  causes 
which  account  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  Siefomi  Bill  has   in   fact 
done  less  harm  than  upon  his  prin- 
ciples it  ought  to  have  done.    *  JPos- 
sibly,'  he  says,  '  the  escape  of  the 
nation  from  the  perils  with  which  it 
was  then  beset,  is  to  be  ascribed  only 
to  the  good  providence    of  Godf, 
which  had  destined  the  British  em- 
pire to  a  more  glorious  end'  (by  the 
contraction  of   the  currency,    we 
suppose)   'than  to  perish  from  its 
own  infatuation.'      But,  '  humanly 
speaking,'  six  causes  concurred  to 
avert  the  danger.    First  was  '  the 
practical  turn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,'    which  wished  to  see  grie- 
vances  abated  and  taxes  lowered. 
Secondly,    the    circumstance   that 
the  nobuity  headed  the  movement. 
Thirdly.,  the  patriotic  and  intrepid 
Conservatives    'remained    at  their 
posts.'    Fourthly,  the  Government 
was  very  moderate  after  the  bill  had 
passed.   Fifthly,  the  Irish  Catholics 
quarrelled  with  the  English  Pro- 
testants;  and,  sixthly,  the  cholera 
'  checked  the  Beform  mania.'    That 
the  cholera  may  have  checked  all 
political  feeling,  especially  afler  such 
an  important  event  as  the  Beform 
Bill,  IS  natural  enough;   but  the 
other  reasons  which  we  have  quoted, 
seem  to  us  to  be  much  as  if  a  man 
should  sit  down  to  give  reasons  why 
a  wild  extravagant  youtli  was  not 
injured  by  inheriting  a  fortune,  and 
should  ascertain  that,  in  the  fint 


place,  he  applied  for  the  advice  of 
nis  most  experienced  friends  as  to 
his  investments ;  secondly,  that  he 
was  a  person  of  great  prudence ; 
thirdly,  that  the  good  elements  of 
his    character    were    never  over* 
powered  by  temptation;  fourthly, 
that  he  spent  his  income  with  the 
greatest   judgment ;    and,    fifthly » 
tliat  the  title  was  disnuted,  and  he 
had  to  occupy  himself  in  defending 
his  title  at  law.    Perhaps  a  shorter 
explanation  would  be  to  say  tluit 
such  a  person  was  neither  wild  nor 
extravagant.     If  the  people  were 
sensible,  the  Government  wise,  and 
the  defeated  party  patriotic,  where 
is  the  room  for  miraculous  interposi* 
tion  of  Providence  P    Why  not  say 
at  once  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  a 
wise  measure,  and  that  the  nation 
was  thoroughly  ripe  for  it  P 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Sir 
Archibald  was  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  holding  a  consistent  view 
upon  any  question  of  an^  kind.  If 
the  first,  second,  and  third  reasons 
are  true,  what  becomes  of  the 
fourth?  The  good  sense  of  the 
nation,  the  rank  of  the  liberal 
leaders,  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government,  make  it  quite  absurd  to 
five  the  Tories  credit  for  patriotism 
m  not  emitting.  If,  instead  of 
bringing  his  action  against  the 
hunnred,  and  recovering  the  moat 
enormously  and  almost  absurdly 
large  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  Nottingham  Castle  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  anything  but  *  a  vener- 
able pile,'  as  Sir  Archibald  calls  it), 
the  l)uke  of  Newcastle  had  taken 
refuge  at  Boulogne  or  Antwerp,  he 
would  have  shown  not  only  the 
meanest  cowardice  but  the  most 
contemptible  folly. 

Sir  Archibald  makes  some  very 
dismal  reflections  about  the  Be- 
form Bill  riots,  saying  that  they 
'affix  a  dark  stain  on  the  Englisn 
character;*  and  that  they  prove 
that  'the  people  of  this  country 
may  become  as  dangerous  and 
engage  in  atrocities  as  frightful 
as  the  worst  populace  of  foreign 
states.'  Surely  this  is  as  false  as  it 
is  unpatriotic.  In  the  very  worst 
outrage  that  took  place  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Beform  agitation — 
the  Bristol  riots,  no  blood  was  shed 
by  the  rioters,  and  hardly  any  by 
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the  troops.  There  was  a  ^reat  i)e- 
stmction  of  property,  and  an  im- 
mense deal  of  drunkenness,  but 
there  was  nothing  more,  and  what 
did  pass  on  the  occasion  was  most 
promptly  and  most  severely  pun- 
ished. It  was,  by  Sir  Archibald's 
own  account,  the  only  scene  of  the 
kind  which  had  occurred  in  England 
since  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots, 
more  than  half  a  century  before. 
Can  any  man,  even  moderately 
reasonable,  seriously  pretend  to 
consider  disturbances  like  these, 
'  atrocities  as  frightful'  as  the  mas- 
sacres which  have  disgraced  many 
continental  cities,  several  times  over, 
in  the  recollection  of  the  present 

generation  P  The  Conservative  party 
ave  their  faulls,  but  we  should  he 
sorry  to  think  that  there  was  in  ex- 
istence any  body  of  Englishmen  who 
really  looked  upon  any  considerable 
portion  of  their  countrymen  as 
bloodthirstv  assassins,  bent  upon 
murder  ana  pillage.  A  man  has  no 
right  to  pretend  to  the  character  of 
an  English  historian,  who  has  not 
learnt  that,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  past,  no  class  in  this  country 
has  had  any  just  cause  for  alarm  as 
to  life  or  property.  To  put  together 
a  certain  number  of  violent  expres- 
sions, and  to  comment  on  a  few 
riotous  actions,  as  if  they  Were  fair 
specimens  of  the  tone  which  per- 
vaded a  whole  society  at  a  time  of 
unparalleled  excitement,  is  to  per- 
petuate prejudice,  not  to  write  his- 
tory. Ihe  clearest  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  Sir  Archibald's  view  is 
to  bo  found  in  one  of  his  own  state- 
ments. Speaking  of  the  results  of 
the  general  election  of  183 1,  he  ob- 
serves that  it  was  remarkable  that 
though  there  was  more  violence  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  the  Scotch 
returned  Tory  members,  whilst  the 
English  voters  were  for  the  most 
part  *  swept  away  by  the  tempest.' 
He  does  not  see  that  this  only  proves, 
thai  whatever  violence  was  exerted 
against  the  Scotch  electors  was  so 
slight,  that  2500  electors  could  re- 
turn the  whole  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers without  incurring  any  more 
serious  risk  than  that  of  being,  to  a 
certain  limited  extent,  hooted  and 
pelted.  In  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances did  the  violence  of  the  mob 
go  beyond  this.    We  should  like  to 


see  such  a  constituency  attempt  to 
exercise  such  a  privilege  in  Paris, 
imsupported  by  troops,  in  the  midst 
of  a  democratic  agitation. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of 
Sir  Archibald's  views  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  and  its  effects  by  an 
extract,  than  which  we  think  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  find 
anything  more  characteristic.  He 
has  discovered  that  the  Reform  Bill 
and  the  Revolution  of  [830  have 
laid  open  '  a  great  law  of  nature.' 

This  law  is  the  simple  fact,  that  what- 
ever is  plentiful  becomes  cheap,  and 
moDe3%  the  very  first  of  all  things  [of 
coarse  before  the  rise  of  prices  by  which 
its  cheapness  is  made  manifest].  The 
necessary  effect  of  this  is,  that  labour 
becomes  dear  in  the  rich  and  old  states 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  raised  at 
a  more  costly  rate  than  in  poor  conntries, 
where  money  is  more  scarce  and  labour 
is  cheap.  The  reciprocity  system,  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  the  free- 
trade,  were  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
monied  classes  to  elude  the  operation  of 
this  law  of  nature ;  to  render  production 
cheap  when  the  circumstances  of  society 
had  rendered  it  dear. 

We  can  teU  Sir  Archibald  of  an- 
other law  of  nature,  quite  as  impor- 
tant and  quite  as  new.  If  you  find 
the  blanket  too  short  when  you  are  in 
bed,  measure  it  with  a  yard  measure 
thirty  inches  in  kngth,  and  it  will  at 
once  contain  as  many  feet  as  you 
wish.  Sir  Archibald's  law  of  nature 
is,  however,  superior  to  ours,  inas- 
much as  he  happens  to  know,  appa- 
rently from  private  sources,  that 
'  it  is  intended  to  limit  population 
in  the  later  sta^ges  of  society.' 

We  have  given  some  specimens 
of  Sir  Archibald's  way  of  looking  at 
the  political  opinions  of  his  own 
country.  We  will  try  to  give  our 
readers  a  specimen  of  his  opinions 
upon  foreign  affairs. 

The  most  important  event  in  con- 
tinental history  of  the  period  with 
which  Sir  Archibald  is  concerned,  is 
the  Revolution  of  1830.  His  treat- 
ment of  it  is  as  characteristic  as  his 
opinions  on  that  of  the  other  subjects 
to  which  we  have  referred.  His 
account  of  the  matter  is,  that  Charles 
X.  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  a  small  knot  of  Jesuit  advisers,  at 
whose  instance  he  acted  in  the  most 
offensive,  and  ultimately,  as  Sir 
Archibald  admits,  in  the  most  illegal 
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aaanner.  His  opinion  upon  tkk  sub- 
ject is  a  wonderful  speeimen  of  ar- 
gument. The  change  which  the  or- 
dannances  effected  in  the  represen- 
tation was,  says  Sir  Archibald,  only 
a  return  to  tne  original  system  of 
the  Charte,  which  had  been  itself 
Ikbrogated  by  a  royal  ardonnanoe^ 
and  '  what  an  ordojmcmee  had  done, 
an  ordonnance  could  competently 
undo.'  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
better  specimen  of  hasty  argument. 
Sir  Arcnibald  Alison  does  not  see 
that  his  argument  would  deprive  an v 
nation  in  which  an  irregular  or  il'' 
legal  transaction  had  ever  taken 
p&ce,  of  any  kind  of  settled  govern- 
ment for  ever.  If  the  king  was  to 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
own,  or  rather  of  his  brother's 
wron^  in  the  extraordinary  manner 
of  which  Sir  Archibald  seems  to  ap- 
prove, fifteen  years  after  it  took 
place,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  any 
institutions  could  ever  become  se- 
cure. But  strange  as  this  argument 
u»  it  is  less  strange  than  that  by 
which  the  measures  directed  by  the 
wdonnances  against  the  hberty  of 
the  press  are  excused.  We  give  it 
in  the  historian's  own  words.  '  Al- 
though, without  doubt,  the  restric- 
tions on  the  press  were  of  so  violent 
a  kind  that  they  were  inconsistent, 
if  continued,  with  the  existence 
of  freedom,  or  the  free  action  of  the 
people  on  the  government,  and  oould 
not  have  long  co-existed  with  a  real 
representative  constitution,jftf^  <mw»- 
dertd  as  a  mere  temporary  reHriC' 
Hon,  to  encMe  ike  aovernment  to 
surmount  a  passing  dijfieuUyf  they 
were  not  beyond  the  powers  vested 
in  the  king  by  the  fourteenth  article 
of  the  Charter.'  This  article  was '  ie 
roi .  .  .  ,/ait  les  rSglemens  et  fefor- 
domnamees  nScsssaires  pour  Vexeeu* 
tion  des  his  et  ds  la  surety  deVeiaW 
It  iB  a  curious  and  not  a  creditable 
circumstance  that  a  man  holding  a 
responsible  leesl  situation  in  Scot- 
lanct  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  doctrines  of  oonsti- 
tnticmal  law  as  not  to  know  that  the 
dangerous  character  of  an  unantho- 
liaed  act  on  the  part  of  Government 
is  in  BO  degree  diminished  by  the 
&ct  that  it  is  meant  to  answer  a 
temporary  purpose.  Did  any  human 
being  ever  hear  of  a  Government 
carried  on  permanently  by  eM^ 
d^Stat.  Is  it  not  the  very  peculiarity 


of  all  such  acts  that  they  aia  of 
cessity  of  a  temporary  and 
sional  character  P  When  theta 
no  reason  for  violence,  bo  * 
rary  difficulty'  to  be  overocMne,  tfain^ 
is  no  necessity  to  march  13,000 
troops  into  a  town,  to  shoot  such  of 
the  mhabitants  as  will  not  obey  aa 
entirely  illegal  order.  Th^e  i8S0Bi»> 
thing  ex<}uisitely  simple-minded  ia 
Sir  Archibald's  impression  that  tho 
restrictions  imposea  on  the  froedona 
of  the  press  by  the  ordonnameem 
"w&te  'merely  tempotary.'  What 
possible  security  had  tne  French 
against  the  repetition  of  similar  mea> 
sures,  or  against  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  Uiose  which  were 
already  in  force  F  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  the  measures  were  merely  torn* 
porary  when  there  was  precisely  tha 
same  reason  to  fear  their  perma^ 
nency  as  there  had  oriffinally  baea 
to  apprehend  their  ^rpeUatioii. 
That  a  man,  trained  to  legal  thouglil 
of  any  kind,  should  put  Sir  Ar^i- 
bald's  interpretation  upon  the  clause 
which  he  quotes  from  the  Ckarte,  it 
an  ominous  Bympt<mi  of ^  the  calibte 
of  Scotch  advocates.  The  power  of 
making  orders  and  taking  measures 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  and 
the  safety  of  the  State,  may  be  per* 
eeptible  of  various  interpretatioM, 
but  we  should  think  that  a  maa 
must  be  curiously  constituted  who 
oould  find  in  them  a  justifieaiion  Cor 
measures  of  which  the  peculiarity 
was  that  they  overthrew  the  whom 
existing  system  of  law,  at  the  col* 
pense  of  the  lives  of  many  of  tba 
persons  who  were  under  the  proiee* 
tion  of  the  State,  and  constituest 
parts  of  it.  There  is  a  wonderful 
audacity  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  aa 
equivalent  to  the  eaveant  consuies 
ne  fuid  deirimenii  restmbHea  oapiai* 

Sir  Archibald's  reflections  oa  Um 
behaviour  of  the  troops,  and  on  the 
probable  oonsequenees  of  greater 
vigour  in  the  execution  of  the  coup 
d'Hat,  admirably  mateh  with  his 
opinion  of  the  morality  of  the  mea* 
sure  and  its  promoters.  *If  the 
troops,'  he  says,  'had  done  their 
duty,  the  inaurreoiion  would  have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  monarchy, 
and  with  it  the  liberty  of  France 
preserved. '  This  assertion  may  seen 
startling,  but  it  is  only  the  intro- 
duction to  one  still  more  startling, 

'  Polignac  and  his  feeble  cabinet 
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eoQld  '&0v«r  hww  wxAetood  the 
mited  lensteiiee,  exerted  ia  a  leeal 
ehannel,  oi  tt  whole  nation.  But  uie 
ease  was  rery  differ^it  with  Louis 
Philippe  and  Loais  Napoleon,  who 
were  supported  by  the  bayonets  c^ 
400.000  m«.  air«;Ud  by  tii«  rigour 
and  capacity  of  the  empire.'  We 
should  ha^e  thought  that  to  submit 
to  a  weak  tyranny  was  the  way  to 
make  it  strong.  It  is  certainly  a 
new  and  ingenious  theory,  to  main* 
tain  that  liberty  woidd  hare  been 
maintained  by  being  suppressed 
by  an  inefficient  tyrani^,  neeause, 
twenty-two  years  later,  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  am  efficient  one. 

The  principal  aetors  in  the  scene 
are  described  by  Sir  Ardiibald  in  a 
most  (^araoteristic  nksinner.  It  ap- 
pears that  Louis  Philippe  '  died  dis- 
crowned in  a  foreign  land,'  as  a  pro- 
vidential punishment  for  not  baring 
noted  upon  Charles  the  Tenth's  re- 
quest to  accept  the  Lieutenancy-Ge- 
neral of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  if  Louis  Philippe  had  jomed  hk 
cousin,  there  would  have  succeeded 
*  a  republic  so  oppressive,  so  absurd, 
so  ruinous,  that  it  would  hare  run 
the  course  of  madness,  extraTagance, 
and  detestation,  as  Qui^ly  as  it  did 
...  in  1S48.'  Whereby  '  the  united 
royalist  and  Orleaniat  parties,  then 
sansjfeur  et  reprocke,*  wcmld  have 
been  in  a  better  position  tiuin  the 
two  parties  are  now.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  Sir  Archibald  that 
every  one  could  reasonably  wirfi  to 
nave  his  country  ^m  such  a  fate,  or 
that  the  wish  to  do  so  mi^t  have 
been  sufficiently  strong  1^  induce 
him  to  take  a  step  which  would  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  at 
large,  though  not  lor  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Bourbon  d^paasty, 
as  distmguished  from  the  nation. 
Nor  does  he  choose,  in  his  anxiety 
to  find  out  a  striking  instance  of  a 
MTovidential  judgment  upon  Ixmis 
Philippe,  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
he  reigned  for  nearly  eighteen  years, 
and  fell  at  last  only  tlurough  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  weakness  and  ob- 
stinacy. 

In  his  reflections  upon  the  causes 
cf  the  Bevolutionof  1830,  Sir  Archi- 
bald shows  exactly  the  same  inca- 
pacity of  even  conceiving  the  possi- 
bility of  any  justification  for  the 


acts  of  the  party  to  whieh  he  m 
efposed.  In  a  panupraph  on  tha 
'  strange  veheasenee  of  the  oppooi* 
tion  which  the  Itestoration  expe* 
rienced  in  France,'  he  expressea 
an  opinion  that  that  vehan^ioa 
wafl  '  almost  inexplicable.'  He  aa* 
sorts  that  the  French  had  obtained 
all  the  objects  for  which  they  eon* 
tended  in  the  first  B97olutioa,  and 
that  besides  this, '  the  race  of  their 
ancient  mcmarchs  had  ^ven  them, 
what  they  had  proved  moapable  of 
earning  for  uiemselves,  intMnal 
prosperity  and  external  peace.'  Ha 
goes  en  to  say  that  the  constitutio& 
under  the  Charte  was  as  liberal  aa 
the  country  could  bear,  and  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty  ia  to  be  found  to  soma 
degree  in  the  fact  that 

The  Bourbons  were  never  able  to  get 
over  the  obloquy  cast  upon  them  in  com- 
mon estimaiioD,  of  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  oonsequence  of  the  greatest 
eztenml  caUmitiei  that  France  haA  ever 
known.  When  the  events  which  foiw 
tone  had  placed  in  close  juxtapoatioii 
were  the  double  capture  of  Paris  and 
the  replacing  of  the  ancient  dynasty  on 
the  throne,  it  was  no  wonder  that  thej 
w^e  generally  considered  to  be  cause 
and  effect.  In  vain  did  the  Royalist 
writers  observe  that  the  Bourbons  were 
not  responsible  for  the  wars  of  the 
empire ;  that  they  were  undertaken  by 
a  usurper  in  opposition  to  their  interests 
and  against  their  wiU  ;  that  they  were 
not  iMtnight  into  contact  with  them  tiU 
the  defeats  were  ezperieooed,  and  then 
interfered  only  to  mitigate  their  effeots^ 
and  obtain  better  terms  for  the  van** 
quifihed  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
granted. 

If  anybody  but  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  had  written  this  passage,  wa 
should  have  found  it  dimoult  to  be^ 
Heve  that  it  was  written  in  good 
faith ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had  a 
natuitd  and  incurable  incapacity  of 
seeing  what  he  does  not  wish  to 
see.  Throughout  the  earlier  put 
^of  the  chapter  (ch.  xvii.)  mmi 
which  this  extract  is  made,  he  had 
detailed  the  various  measures  takett 
by  Charles  X.,  at  the  instigation  a{ 
his  secret  cabinet  of  Jesuits,  to 
overthrow  the  constitution  which 
he  fotmd  existing ;  he  had  detailed 
the  means — according  to  his  owtt 
admis^on,  the  illegal  means — by 
which  he  wickedly  attempted  ta 
carry  his   design .  into   exooatio^ 
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and  then  he  professes  to  wonder 
that  a  Government  which  was  en- 
gaged in  a  continual  conspiracy 
against  the  constitution  of  the 
country — a  conspiracy  which  he 
ean  only  palliate  by  tne  extraordi- 
nary plea  that  it  was  conceived  and 
carried  out  with  as  much  weakness 
as  wickedness, — was  the  object  of 

nular  indignation.  What  other 
ing  could  any  human  being  have 
towards  a  wretched  knot  of  priests, 
who  passed  their  time  in  making 
treasonable  suggestions  to  a  timia 
old  man,  who  was  trying  to  expiate 
a  youth  of  folly  and  sin  by  an  old 
ace  of  superstition.  To  say  that 
the  Bourbons  had  given  liberty  to 
France,  just  after  a  relation  of  the 
means  which  they  took  to  suppress 
it  when  given,  and  without  any  sort 
of  notice  of  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Prench  people  nor  the  allies  ever 
would  have  endured  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  rigime,  is  one  of 
those  graces  of  argument  which  are 
only  to  be  found  in  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  It  is  what  might  have 
been  expected,  not  only  from  the 
ingenious  'difficulty'  by  which  he 
is  exercised,  but  from  the  wonderful 
solution  at  which  he  arrives.  Sir 
Archibald  himself  admits  that  the 
'Bourbons  would  never  have  as- 
cended the  throne'  but  for  the 
victories  of  the  Allies ;  and  then  he 
charges  the  French  with  confusing 
pogt  hoc  and  propter  hoc,  because 
they  drew  this  very  inference.  If 
his  own  admission  is  true,  how 
could  it  be  false  that  '  the  double 
capture  of  Paris  and  the  replacing  of 
the  ancient  dynasty'  stood  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  P  *  Be- 
cause,' says  Sir  Archibald,  'the 
Bourbons  were  not  responsible  for 
the  wars  of  the  Empire,  which  were 
undertaken  against  their  wishes.' 
That  is,  the  wars  could  not  have  re- 
stored the  Bourbons  because  the 
Bourbons  did  not  cause  the  wars. 
Can  no  one  profit  by,  or  form  a  part 
of  the  humiliation  of  a  country  but 
those  who  were  the  causes  of  itp 
We  had  supposed  that  the  receiver 
was  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

Sir  Archibald  wonders  that  the 
assertions  of  the  Boyalist  writers, 
that  the  king  had  no  connexion 
with  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  disasters  in  which  they  termi- 
nated,  were  *  in  vain.'    What  right 


has  any  man  to  write  the  history  of 
Prance,  who  does  not  see  that  this 
was  the  very  fact  which  cut  that 
party  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
their  countrymen  P     What  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  man  who  wonders  that 
Frenchmen,  of  allpeople  in  the  world, 
should  consider  it  insulting  to  be 
told,    '  We  had  no  part  in  your 
glory,    no    sympathy    with    yoor 
disasters,  and  our  strongest  daim 
upon  your  affections  is  that  we  had 
sufficient  influence  with  your  con- 
querors to  induce  them  to  allow  ub 
to  ascend  the  throne,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of   that,    to  grant  yoa 
favourable  terms  of  peace.'      fhe 
dynasty  which  used   this  language 
maintamed  itself  for  fifteen  years. 
It  fell  at    last    through   its    own 
wickedness,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
very  liberties  which  it  haa   made 
a  merit  of  conceding ;  and  Sir  Archi* 
bald  '  wonders,'  not  at  the  patience 
of  the  country  which  endured  such 
a  dynasty  so  long,  but  at  the  un-^ 
alterable  enmity  to  the  Bourbons 
which  resulted  from  the  changeable 
character  of  the  French  nation. 

We  have  not  gone  out  of  our  way 
to  find  fault  with  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  We  have  tested  his  under* 
standing  upon  the  broadest  subjects 
which  we  oould  find,  and  those  to 
which  he  himself  attaches  the  great- 
est importance.  A  man  who  makes 
all  history  depend  upon  the  cur- 
rency, and  who  writes  the  History 
of  jSurope  {voxel  1815  to  185a  cannot 
complain  of  the  incompleteness  of 
his  critic's  observations  if  they  fairly 
represent  his  opinions  upon  the  Cur- 
rency, Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
Beform  BiU,  and  the  French  Kero- 
lution  of  1830.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  easy  to  extend  our  remarks 
almost  indefinitely.  In  a  book  so 
very  voluminous  as  the  History  of 
Europe,  there  must  of  course  Be  a 
good  deal  that  is  true  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  any  writer  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  so  often, 
so  inconsistently,  so  ingeniously 
wrong.  Sir  Archibald  has  contra- 
dicted himself,  his  neighbours,  and 
common  sense,  in  almost  every  di- 
rection, and  on  almost  eyery  pos* 
sible  subject. 

Of  his  literary  and  critical  meriis 
we  shall  speak  on  a  future  occasion ; 
for  the  present  we  shall  only  observe 
that  his  book  is  so  constructed  as  to 
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afford  him  the  widest  possible  op- 
portunities for  error,  and  that  that 
talent  at  least  has  been  well  em- 
ployed. If  it  survives  in  no  other 
way,  it  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  one  of  the  most  vast  and 
various  exhibitions  of  bad  argument 
and  contradictory  common-place 
which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
It  is  one  of  those  books  which  no 
gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
out, for  without  some  acquaintance 
with  it,  no  one  will  hereafter  be  able 
to  understand  the  completeness  of 
that  reductio  ad  absurdum  which 
the  course  of  eventa  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ad- 
ministered to  that  not  inconsiderable 
class  of  persons  who  looked  upon  the 
representation  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  dramas  in  which  men 
and  angels  have  ever  been  the  ac- 
tors, without  awe,  without  reverence, 
without  surprise,  with  a  firm  faith 
in  nothing  except  a  few  contradic- 
tory platitudes  and  an  inconvertible 
currency. 

At  long  intervals  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  the  fountains  of  the 
^eat  deep  been  broken  up.  Three 
times  this  has  happened  to  Western 
Europe  since  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
It  happened  first  when  the  huge 
Soman  Empire,  the  growth  of  1 200 
years,  broke  the  silent  monotony  of 
a  long  decay  by  the  most  frightful 
disasters  toat  ever  overwhelmed 
mankind.  The  dikes  ^ave  way,  and 
the  ocean  of  barbanans  rolled  in 
upon  the  land,  wave  after  wave,  till 
the  old  throne,  the  old  laws,  the  old 
manners  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
deluge  from  which  a  new  society 
was  to  spring.     By  degrees   the 


conquering  races  learnt  new  habits, 
felt   new    wants,  established    new 
nations    and   new  dynasties,  and, 
above  them  all,  uniting,  or  trying  to 
unite  them  in  one  common  body, 
rose  a  second  Eoman  Empire,  wider, 
and  in  some  respects  stronger,  than 
the  first.    Again  a  stone  was  cut 
from  the  mountain,  again  the  imaee 
was  broken,  again  the  iron  and  the 
miry  clay  were  sifted  and  separated. 
Three  centuries  more  passed  away, 
and  a  third  time  all  existing  sys- 
tems were  remodelled,  all  common 
opinions  questioned.    A  third  time 
men  were  tormented  by  fire   and 
gnawed  their  tongues  with  pain;  and 
after  the  vast  heavin^s  haa  become 
more  regular,  though  scarcely  less 
deep,  when  men  had  time  to  breathe 
agam,  and  to  ask  how  and  why  this 
had  happened,  what  it  meant,  and 
what  it  had  done,  what  were,  after 
all,  the    foundations    upon   which 
society  stood,  how  it  liad  been  dis- 
placed from  them,  and  how  it  was  to 
be  replaced  upon  them — then  there 
came  a  prophet  in  Israel.    He  was 
a  man  brea  amongst  a  people  who 
of  all  others  had  the  highest  name 
for  soberness,  for  strengtn  of  under- 
standing, for  diligence,  for  faith. 
He  stuoied  long,  and  he  wrote  much, 
and  at  last  he  spoke ;  and  this  was 
the  message  that  he  delivered  to 
mankind  m  the  only  idiom  with 
which     he    was    familiar :  —  The 
cause  of  all  this  is  just  the  want  of 
one-pound  notes. 

This  is  the  myBtenr 

Of  the  wonderful  history, 

And  the  way  to  find  it  out. 

F.  S.— I.  T. 
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THIS  collection  of  criminal  trials 
has  idready  reached  its  second 
series  and  its  twenty-third  yolume. 
So  long  as  human  natnre  is  subject 
to  the  workings  of  violent  passions, 
or  until  some  remedy  be  found  by 
religion,  philosophy,  or  philanthropy 
to  check  the  natural  tendency  of 
man  to  criminal  excess,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  collection  should  ever 
come  to  an  end. 

The  editors  are  Dr.  J.  C.  Hitzig, 
a  criminal  judge  of  considerable 
repute,  and  Dr.  W.  Haring,  who 
began  life  as  a  jurist,  but  deserted 
the  thorny  career  of  the  law  for  the 
more  flowery  paths  of  literature: 
he  is  better  known,  as  a  novelist, 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  Williebald 
Alexis.  Dr.  Hitzig  died  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  we  fancy 
we  can  trace  in  the  volumes  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  romantic  oyer  the 
judicial  element. 

The  title,  we  need  scarce  remind 
our  readers,  is  taken  from  the  name 
of  Guyot  de  Pitaval,  the  author  of 
the  Causes  CSlebres,  from  which, 
as  well  AS  from  Feuerbach's  work, 
the  most  striking  materials  have 
been  selected;  interspersed  with 
cases  taken  from  the  criminal  records 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  in 
France,  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain. 

Dr.  Hitzig  was  in  England,  and 
present  at  the  trial  of  Oourvoisier ; 
ne  expresses  his  admiration  at  the 
manner  in  which  irrclerant  matter 
is  excluded  in  an  English  court  of 
justice.  From  some  observations, 
however,  on  the  trial  of  Abraham 
Thornton — the  last  case  on  record 
where  wager  of  battle  was  demanded 
—-his  colleague  seems  to  think  that 
this  eliminating  process  is  occa- 
sionally carried  to  an  excess  in  this 
country.  In  England,  a  strong 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  conduct  <n 
tiie  accused  just  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  crime  for  which  he  is 
arraigned.  Dr.  Haring  would  be 
better  pleased  if,  as  in  Germany, 
the  inquiry  took  a  larger  scope,  and 


was  extended  to  the  crimtnal'B 
former  life.  It  is  obvious  that,  al* 
though  an  English  trial  affords  ad- 
mirable mentiu  exercise,  it  does  not 
present  the  same  features  of  dra* 
matic  or  psychological  interest  as  m 
criminal  suit  in  Germany  or  in 
France.  We  will  not,  nowever, 
detain  our  readers  with  a  discussion 
on  the  relative  merits  of  English  or 
German  procedure,  but  will  at  once 
proceed  to  the  book. 

The  first  case  we  will  select  is 
that  of  Bemhard  Hartung.  In  the 
original  German  it  occupies  154 
pages,  but  we  have  considerably' 
condensed  the  details.  Hartung 
was  bom  on  i8th  Sept.,  1819,  at 
Burg,  in  Prussia ;  and  was  sent,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  England,  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  merchant.  He 
then  went  to  Magdeburg,  where, 
some  years  afterwards,  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Emma  Biinger.  He 
entered  into  various  unsuccessful 
speculations.  In  1849  his  first  wife 
died  of  the  cholera ;  and  in  1850  he 
married  his  second  wife,  Maria 
Braconnier,  who  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  to  whom  we  shall  have  to 
revert.  He  subsequently  married 
a  third  wife,  who  survivea  him. 

In  1853,  Hartung  was  living  in 
Magdeburg,  and  was  considered  bj 
his  fellow-citizens  a  man  of  decent 
fortune,  and  of  more  than  average 
ability.  Great  was  the  constema- 
tion  in  Magdeburg  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  poisoned  his 
aunt;  it  was  then  rumoured  that  bis 
second  wife, — ^besides  various  other 
people, — ^had  been  poisoned  by  him. 
As  ne  was  supposed  to  be  rich,  his 
crime  was  put  down  to  the  instiga* 
tions  of  the  Evil  One. 

Those,  however,  who  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  affairs, 
ceased  to  wonder.  They  knew  that 
Hartung  was  a  distressed  man,  and 
his  crime  was  taken  at  once  out  of 
the  category  of  romance,  and  sank 
into  the  class  of  commonplace  mur- 
ders ; — and  yet  there  were  circum* 
stances  that  invest  Hartung*s  case 
with  no  ordinary  interest. 
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Oft  the  evening  of  the  2i8t  Jan- 
vaty,  1852,  BemSftrd  Hartang  re- 
turned home  later  than  usual.  He 
had  been  to  several  of  hk  friends  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  So  low  was 
he  reduced  that  he  had  even  asked 
his  partner  for  a  loan  of  ten  l^ltaiers 
— atont  thirty  shillings — and  had 
been  reused.  He  was  therefore  in 
urgent  want  of  money,  when,  on 
returning  home,  he  found  his  aunt, 
a  certain  Emma  Schroder,  sitting 
with  his  wife. 

The  two  women  welcomed  him 
with  playful  allusions  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  The  aunt,  a  woman  of 
an  excitable  and  lively  temnerament, 
related  to  him  how  the  children  had 
kept  her  a  long  time  listening  to 
their  prattle,  and  ended  by  saying, 
'  As  Iwas  going  to  leave  them,  1  told 
them  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  ; 
they  answered  me,  'Pana  has  not 
yet  been  to  see  us,  or  to  near  us  say 
our  prayers.' '  The  aunt  then  heard 
them  say  their  little  prayers  one 
after  another. 

During  this  conversation,  Har- 
tung's  eye  wandered  round  the 
room ;  and  on  his  wife  suggesting 
that  they  should  have  some  supper, 
he  said  he  must  go  out  again,  whic^ 
he  did,  after  eating  one  mouthful : 
he  promised  to  return  instantljr. 

Before  the  women  expected  it  he 
returned,  and  not  empty-handed: 
he  brought  back  some  open  tartlets, 
of  which  dainty  Emma  Schroder 
was  extremely  fond. 

He  laughingly  asked  his  wife?  to 
give  him  two  dessert  plates,  and  placed 
one  plate  with  a  tartlet  in  it  on  the 
right,  nearly  opposite  his  aunt's  seat, 
the  other  he  placed  not  far  from 
where  his  wife  was  going  to  sit. 
Each  took  the  plate  nearest  to  her ; 
Hartung  stood  watching  the  pleased 
look  wiUi  which  the  two  women  ate 
the  teurtlete.  Meanwhile  he  took 
another  tartlet  out  of  his  pocket,  of 
which  he  ate  the  greaterpart,  leav- 
ing a  bit  for  his  wife.  He  inciden- 
taDjr  mentioned  to  them  the  pre- 
carious position  of  the  confectioner 
where  he  had  bought  the  tartlets, 
who  was  ruined  for  the  want  of  a 
few  hundred  tiialers.  Hie  conver* 
sation  then  tamed  to  music,  and 
his  aunt,  who  gave  lessons  in  singing, 
spoke  of  some  new  songs  which  she 
eould  sing.  She  sat  d<^n,  at  Har>> 
ttmg'«  reqaest,  to  the  piaao,  vak 


played  a  pieoe  of  music,  while 
Hartung  turned  the  leaves  for  her. 
He  then  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
played  from  recollection  something 
whieh  his  aunt  had  just  played,  his 
aunt  approvingly  standing  ny,  atui 

? raising  nim  for  his  musical  talent, 
'hey  became  more  interested  in  the 
music ;  Hartung's  wife  sat  neglected 
on  the  sofa,  and  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly came  over  her,  which  at  last 
found  relief  in  tears.  Hartung 
rushed  to  comfort  her,  and  on  ask- 
ing why  she  was  crying,  whether  he 
hwi  annoyed  or  hurt  her,  she  said 
that  she  was  thinking  of  the  un- 
happy confectioner,  ruiiScd  for  the 
want  of  a  few  hundred  thalers. 
Little  did  she  think  of  the  results 
which  the  want  of  a  few  hundred 
thalers  would  produce  in  her  hus- 
band's case. 

Meanwhile,  what  with  music, 
talking,  crying,  and  administerins 
comfort,  the  hours  fled  rapidly,  an! 
at  ten  the  aunt  rose  to  go,  promising 
to  come  again  the  next  day.  Har- 
tung was  going  to  accompany  hit 
aunt  down  stairs,  but  she  stopped 
him,  saying  he  was  heated  with  pay- 
ing, and  he  saw  her  go  with  a  per- 
fectly impassive  face. 

Shortly  after  midnight  his  aunt» 
Emma  Sdirdder,  was  awakened  by 
terrible  cramps  and  spasms,  whicn 
lasted  till  morning,  when  she  sank 
into  a  state  of  torpor.  When  the 
doctor  came,  he  ga^e  no  hopes. 
Hartung  was  sent  &r,  but  did  not 
answer  the  summons,  as  she  had 
often  been  subject  to  similar  spasms, 
which  had  passed .  He  went  quietly 
to  his  office.  But  on  messages 
coming  in  rapid  succession,  that  she 
was  worse,  he  hurried  to  her, 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  just  too  late : — she  wa< 
dead.  Hartung  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  threw  himself,  over- 
powered with  grief,  on  the  bed 
where  she  lay.  Alfer  his  firrt 
paroxysms  of  grief  were  passed,  he 
asked  the  probable  cause  of  her  ill- 
ness. Some  one  remarked  that  the 
deceased  had  attributed  it  to  Ijie 
tartlet,  and  had  said  she  was  poi- 
soned. Hartung  did  not  change  a 
muscle,  but  attributed  her  rematit 
to  delirium,  and  so  thought  all  the 
bystanders. 

Hartung  inqtrired  after  l^e  static 
t/t  his  aaiit*s  snoneyy  and  on  1'in> 
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ceiring  the  key  of  her  secretaire,  he 
said  he  would  take  what  she  had,  and 
place  it  with  a  banker,  for  division 
among  her  heirs. 

Hartung  found  some  small  sum, 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  expenses 
of  the  funeral.  He  looked  for 
papers,  and  took  all  the  articles 
of  trifling  value  with  him  in  a  parcel. 

He  hurried  the  funeral,  cniefly, 
as  he  said,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  people  in  the  house,  but 
added, '  I  had  rather  that  she  were 
buried  on  Saturday,  otherwise  I 
shall  spoil  all  my  Sunday.  She  ac- 
cordingly was  buried  on  Saturday. 
At  first  people  wondered  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  poor  woman's 
death,  and  the  speedy  burial ;  but 
the  illness  was  pronounced  to  be  in- 
digestion, and  after  a  few  days  no 
one  thought  any  more  about  her. 

The  Sunday  following  her  burial 
he  employed  in  looking  over  her 
papers,  and  dividing  her  ]}roperty 
oetween  the  heirs.  Ho  insertea 
aUo  a  notice  in  the  Magdeburg 
paper,  that  all  who  owed  Emma 
Dcnroder  any  money  were  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  him.  This  made 
public  his  connexion  with  the  de- 
ceased, suggested  a  motive  for  her 
death ;  it  was  remarked  as  curious  that 
Bemhard  Hartung  was  unluekv  with 
his  relations — they  died  quickly. 

Thus  suspicion  was  again  roused. 
Hartung's  character  underwent  scru- 
tiny f  facts  came  out  which  made  it 
possible  that  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  was  necessary  to  him.  It 
was  said,  too,  that  the  doctor  who 
had  attended  his  two  previous 
wives — who  were  supposed  to  have 
died  of  cholera,  whicn  was  prevalent 
at  that  time  in  Magdeburg — had 
observed  strange  symptoms  in  the 
death  of  these  two  women,  which 
he  was  ready  to  detail  before  a 
Criminal  Court. 

In  consequence  of  these  rumours, 
Bemhard  Hartung  was  put  under 
arrest  on  the  28th  January,  185a. 

His  only  remark  on  bem^  taken 
was — '  I  wish  I  had  known  it  early 
this  morning,' — in  other  words,  he 
would  have  fled  to  America. 

At  his  first  examination, — a  pro* 
0608  somewhat  analogous  to  our 
ooroner*8  inquest, — ^he  displayed  a 
degree  of  seu-DoeseBsion  and  calm* 
neea  that  uaoaliy  only  aocompanies 
innocence.    He  repelled  every  im* 


putation  as  wicked  slander;  he 
claimed  his  release  as  a  right ;  hia 
business  would  sufler,  more  espe- 
cially as  his  partner  was  then 
absent.  His  behaviour  produced 
the  desired  efiect.  The  police 
magistrate  before  whom  the  case 
was  brought  almost  doubted  the 
man's  guilt,  his  perfect  calmness 
carried  with  it  such  an  appearance 
of  truth. 

The  case  came  then  before  the 
examining  judge  (untersuckungM- 
richter).  At  the  second  hearing, 
Hartung  was  in  excellent  heart ;  he 
was  convinced  that  his  manner  and 
his  unspotted  reputation  would  have 
the  same  efflect  upon  the  examining 
judge  as  it  had  in  the  first  instance 
upon  the  police  magistrate,  namely* 
that  it  would  produce  a  conviction 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  must  be 
discharged  from  want  of  proof:  he 
had  not  taken  into  account  the 
moral  influence  which  a  skilful  ex- 
amining judge  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  accused. 

It  was  evening,  and  two  candles 
placed  on  the  green  table  gave  just 
sufficient  light  to  distinguish  objects. 

Hartung  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  judge.  They  bowed 
to  each  other,  and  the  judge,  m  hile 
explaining  why  he  was  brought 
there,  fixed  his  eye  upon  Hartunc. 
The  clear,  simple  manner  in  whirii 
the  grounds  of  suspicion  against 
Hartung  were  arrayed  before  him 
— suspicions  which  Hartung  had 
flattemi  himself  he  had  allayed, — 
staggered  him.  This  did  not  escape 
the  judge,  who  placed  before  hun 
in  a  few  words  tne  only  means  by 
which  he  could  free  himself  from 
the  pangs  of  conscience  ; — he  should 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  thus 
efiect  his  peace  with  God  and  man. 
Hartung  evidently  wavered  under 
the  influence  of  an  entirely  new  sen- 
sation. He  could  no  longer  sustain 
his  old  theatrical  bearing :  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  giant  proofs  of  guilt 
were  within  the  grasp  of  the  man  who 
spoke  as  calmly  and  as  surely  of  hia 
guilt  as  if  he  actually  had  his  confes- 
sion in  his  pocket.  This  emotion  on 
the  part  of  Hartung  was  increased 
when  he  learnt  the  name  of  his  judge 
—one  who  had  made  himself  famooa 
by  the  success  with  which,  by  his 
cross-examinations,  he  had  extorted 
the  truth  firom  unwilling  criminals. 
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That    this    man    should  cross  his 
path,  staggered  Hartung ;   alarmed 
and    torn    by^    various    conflicting 
emotions,    Hartnng    asked    for    a 
private  audience  ;  afler  some  delay, 
the  judge's    assistant    quitted  the 
table,  and  on  the  judge  asking  the 
accused  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  Hartung  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead,  and  answered-^ 
'  Partly  so.'    This  answer  not  satis- 
fying  the    judge,   Hartung,    with 
strong  emotion,  replied,  '  Yes !  yes ! 
I  am  guilty  !*    The  julge  took  ad- 
vantage of  Hartung's  state  of  mind 
to  ask  him  why  he  had  committed 
this  murder ;  whether  from  hatred, 
from  personal  or  pecuniary  motives. 
Hartung  hesitated,  but   confessed 
that  he  wanted  the  money  which 
came  to  him  as  next  heir.     Having 
said  so  much  that  was  true,  he  then 
mode  a  rambling  statement  to  the 
cfl!cct  that  he  had  heard  his  aunt 
was  going  to  marry  some  one,  and 
that  it'  there  were  children  he  should 
lose    the  inheritance  —  the    whole 
story  being  an  invention   through 
which  the   judge    seems    to  have 
seen ;   he  pinned  him  to  the  fact 
that  pressing  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment drove  him  to  crime — a  con- 
viction which  Hartung  contended 
against  in  every  way.    llather  than 
confess  to  poverty,  no  was  content 
to  cover  the  deceased  woman  with 
ridicule  by  accusing  Emma  Schroder, 
a  woman  of  forty-two,  of  having  a 
love  affair  with  a  young  man  half 
her  age. 

Hartung  then  described  to  the 
judge,    by  his    desire,   what    took 

5 lace  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 
anuary.  He  stated  that  when  he 
found  his  aunt  sitting  with  his 
wife  that  evening,  he  had  gone 
out  witli  the  express  intention  of 

getting  gome  open  tartlets,  and  of 
lling  the  fruity  portion  of  the  one 
for  his  aunt  with  arsenic.  His 
project  had  completely  succeeded. 
She  had  taken  tne  tartlet  next  to 
her,  and  had  remarked  upon  ita 
odd  taste.  The  arsenic  he  kept  in 
a  paper  behind  a  large  trunk : 
when  he  returned  from  purchasing 
the  tartlets,  he  powdered  one  of 
them  with  the  poison.  To  the  qucs« 
tion,  'what  he  would  have  done  had 
his  wife  taken  the  poisoned  tartlet, 
he  said,  that  in  that  case  he  had  a 
third  tartlet  ready,  and  would  have 
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found  some  excuse  for  changing  one 
for  the  other. 

There  waa  nothing  to  throw 
any  doubt  upon  this  confession,  al- 
though the  prisoner  subsequently 
retracted  it. 

The  body  of  Emma  Schroder 
was  exhumed.  It  was  a  sunny 
morning  in  February :  the  deceased 
was  unchanged ;  all  trace  of  pain 
had  disappeared  from  the  face; — 
she  looked  like  one  in  a  gentle 
sleep.  Some  one  had  placed  a 
monthly  rose  in  her  cold  hand ;  the 
rose  liKewise  was  as  fresh  as  if  just 
plucked  from  the  stem.  The  rose 
was  carefully  laid  on  one  side  while 
the  body  was  opened,  and  was  as 
carefully  replaced  when  it  was  again 
lowered  into  the  grave. 

Hartung  was  conducted  to  the 
coffin  in  which  lay  the  cold  figure 
of  his  victim :  he  was  asked  if  that 
was  his  aunt,  Emma  Schroder ;  he 
had  the  nerve  to  look  steadily  at 
the  corpse,  and  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  with  a  firm  voice. 

Undoubted  traces  of  arsenic  were 
found  in  the  intestines ;  there  was 
nofurtherneedof  inquiry  in  this  case. 
Moreover,  on  dilit^ent  search  being 
made  in  Hartung's  house,  prepara- 
tions containing  arsenic  were  found ; 
but,  besides,  enough  pure  arsenic 
was  found  hidden  behina  a  bookcase, 
to  poison  half  a  village.  Hartung 
strenuously  denied  any  knowledge 
of  this  large  quantity  of  arsenic. 
He  persisted  in  maintaining  that  he 
had  used  all  the  arsenic  he  had  in  the 
house  on  poisoning  his  aunt. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  exami- 
nation, the  judge  asked  Hartnng 
whether  he  was  not  guilty  of  other 
crimes,  and  was  disposed  to  confess 
them.  But  he  denied  his  guilt  with 
an  oath.  The  court  was  as  little 
satisfied  with  this  declaration  as 
was  the  general  public. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  his 
victims  had  increased  from  hour  to 
hour :  nothing  could  be  too  grosK 
for  belief:  every  one  who  had  died 
within  several  years  was  put  down 
to  Hartung's  account. 

Among  the  victims  *in  his  own 
family,  the  public  reckoned  his 
mother,  his  grandmother,  his  step- 
mother, his  first  and  second  wite. 
From  among  these  the  court  selected 
his  second  wife,  Marie  Branconnier, 
as  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
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'When  the  judge  told  Hartung 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  bub- 
pect  him  guilty  of  the  death  of  his 
first  and  second  wife,  Hartnng,  who 
had  recovered  his  self-possession, 
declared  with  great  pathos  that  he 
was  innocent.  On  the  judge  de- 
tailing the  grounds  of  his  suspicion, 
Hartung  exclaimed,  '  I  will  stake 
the  salvation  of  my  children  if  any 
other  crime  can  be  laid  to  mj 
charge.'  The  vehemence  of  this 
asseveration  stopped  the  judge,  who 
did  not  attempt  then  to  press  the 
chart^e  further. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  few 
years  in  our  story. 

In  the  year  i8gp,  Haitung*s 
second  wife,  Marie  Branconnier,  a 
fresh  lively  girl  of  twenty,  the 
daughter  of  a  doctor,  was  still  living. 
Very  much  against  her  will,  Hartung 
persuaded  her  to  insure  her  life  in 
a  Lubec  Life  Insurance  Office. 
This  insurance,' however,  was  never 
completed.  He  then  managed  to 
get  nis  wife's  name  inserted,  instead 
of  his  own,  in  a  policy  he  held  in  a 
Hamburg  Life  Insurance  Office, 
called  '  Tne  Hammonia,'  for  which 
office  he  acted  as  agent. 

The  cholera,  of  whidi  there  had 
been  a  few  cases,  now  began  to  bo 
rife  in  Magdeburg. 

Hartung's  pecuniary  matters 
seemed  to  be  more  prosperous  than 
they  had  hitherto  been.  His  posi- 
tion in  the  town  of  Magdeburg  was 
secured.  He  had  a  nice  house, 
made  much  parade  about  a  new 
business  he  nad  started  in  gutta 
percha,  and  was  very  active  getting 
policies  for 'The  Hammonia.'  Never- 
theless it  would  not  do,  the  pressure 
for  money  was  great.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  wife  obtained  a 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy* 
five  thalers  from  her  mother.  This 
sum  staved  off  immediate  difficulties, 
but  did  not  materially  better  his  cir- 
oumstanees. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  get 
bis  wife,  who  was  a  minor,  declared 
of  age.  No  one  saw  the  object  of 
this  step,  as  she  had  no  fortune.  He 
then  left  her  with  her  motiier,  and 
returned  to  Magdeburg. 

He  had  scarcely  gonebeftare  symp« 
toms  of  cholera  appeared,  but  her 
strong  young  natnra  triumphed  over 
the  insidious  disease,  ana  die  re* 


turned  in  a  few  days,  quite  well*  to 
her  husband's  house. 

Meanwhile,  Hartung  had  effected 
the  substitution  he  wished,  of  hia 
wife's  name  for  his  own  in  the 
Hammonia  Insurance  Office  at 
Hamburg,  and  he  felt  secure  now. 
Should  any  misfortune  happen,  no 
one,  he  thought,  could  contest  with. 
him  the  five  thousand  marks  for 
which  he  had  insured  her  life. 

Hartung  himself  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic;  he  showed  the 
greatest  fear,  took  every  sort   of 

Ealliative,  and  at  last  was  persuaded 
y  his  anxious  wife  to  go  to  bed« 
where  he  was  nursed  by  her  with 
the  greatest  care.  She  never  left 
him ;  her  own  hands  prepared  the 
gruel  which  she  then  took  to  him. 

On  her  coming  out  of  his  room, 
and  being  asked  to  sit  down  to  din* 
ner,  she  said, '  I  am  not  hungry,  I 
have  had  some  of  Hartung's  gruel.* 

A  few  hours  aflsrwards  slie  sick- 
ened suddenly,  and  sufiered  fearfully. 
She  died,  and  with  her  died  an  un- 
born babe. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  panic 
about  the  cholera  that  this  aeath 
caused  in  Magdeburg.  No  one  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  Hartung. 
How  could  any  one  imaffinea  sick  man 
poisoning  her  who  had  watched  him 
to  the  peril  of  her  own  life !  The 
sympathy  for  his  loss  was  universid* 

Meanwhile,  Hartung  recovered; 
and  his  first  occupation  was  to  put 
all  the  necessarv  papers  in  oruer. 
The  very  next  day  after  his  wife's 
death  he  was  seen  w  ith  the  policy 
in  his  hands.  Some  one  came  in  to 
condole  with  him.  'How  lucky/ 
said  he, '  it  is  that  I  have  not  vet 
got  the  policy  of  the  Lubec  In* 
surance  Office ;  people  mifht  other- 
wise talk  about  it.'  He  Oien  took 
his  firiend  in  to  see  the  dead  body  of 
his  wife,  and  actually  detailed  the 
whole  history  of  her  sickening,  and  of 
her  subsequent  most  painful  death : 
on  the  following  day  sne  was  buried. 

The  doctors  certificate  gavo 
Asiatic  cholera  as  the  cause  of  death, 
but  the  directors  of  the  Hammonia 
Insurance  Office  had  their  suspi* 
cions.  It  struck  the  oompany  ss 
carious  that  Harfcong  had  so  sud- 
denly exchanged  his  wife's  name  for 
his  own,  and  an  angij  oomspoo^ 
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deikce  eMstedbetiraeti  the  oompnny 
and  their  agent  on  the  subjeot^ 
Howerer,  a  peitionof  iiie  ineurance 
was  paid  in  August,  and  tke  remain* 
der  siiortly  afterwards. 

Hartung  now  sc^d  bis  liouse  and 
hb  gutta-perohabusin ess,  and  started 
as  a  bookseller.  This  being  settled, 
he  determined  to  marrj  again,  for 
the  third  time.  He  now  married 
Alwine  Schutze,  andaettled  again  in 
Magdeburg;  but  his^  afikirs  were 
again  embarrassed ;  money  was  es- 
sential. This  time  he  selected  his 
aunt  for  his  ritstim. 

To  retom,  howdrer,  to  Marie 
Braconnier.  Her  bodjr  was  ex* 
htmied  in  April,  1852,  m  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Criminal  Commission 
and  of  the  doctors,  among  whom 
was  the  doctor  who  had  attended  the 
unhappy  giri's  death-bed,  and  had 
ezpenaed  all  his  resources  in  vainly 
attemnting  to  stay  the  progress  of 
an  evil  that  baffled  all  medical  skill. 
It  was  of  the  deepest  importance 
for  kirn  to  attain  conviction  on  a 
point  that  he  had  before  surmised. 
He  at  once  identified  the  body  be- 
fore him  as  that  of  Marie  Bra- 
connier. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  ex- 
aminations were  similar  to  those  in 
Emma  €bhroder*s  case :  they  found 
sufficient  arsenio  in  Uie  woman's 
body  to  aceonnt  for  death.  In  this 
case  the  proof  was  not  absolute,  as  in 
that  of  his  aunt,  but  the  chain  of 
evidence  was  sufficiently  complete. 
When  Hartung  was  told  that  arsenio 
had  been  found  in  the  body  of  his 
second  wife,  he  manifested  no  emo- 
tiout  He  had  had  time  to  recover 
his  s^f-possession.  He  incidentally 
remarked  that  his  wife  had  known 
that  he  had  arsenio  in  his  posses- 
sion :  if  he  intended  by  t^is  to  sug- 
gest that  she  might  have  destrov^ 
herself,  he  did  not  urge  this  any  ror- 
ther; — ^the  charactet'  of  the  young 
girl  Vas  against  such  a  surmise. 

At  length  he  said,  'I  quite  under- 
stand that  the  Judges  will  find  me 
guilty.  They  will  oimdema  me,  and 
I  wish  it  to  be  so.*  If  I  knew  that 
matters  would  be  shortened  therebr^ 
I  would  at  onee  say  I  did  the  deed.' 

On  the  3rd  March,  1853,  the  case 
was  brouop^t  befotrs  the  Ma^eburg 
jury.  The  court  was  crowded,  and 
a  breathlem  siienee  prevaikd  when 


th6Fresidene«ik^  Hartimg  wh^fiher 
he  was  guilty  of  the  mme  kid  te 
his  charge.  The  prisoner  aii8wcred» 
without  hesitation  and  with  nuiteh- 
less  cakKuaessi '  Not  guilty.' 

The  spectators  were  prepared  ifor 
much,  b«t  sudi  an  announoement 
they  did  not  expect. 

When  asked  now  this  statement 
eould  be  reconciled  with  the  confer 
•ion  he  had  made  with  respect  to 
his  aunt,  he  entered  into  a  raml^big 
detail  oi  his  whole  previous  life. 
How  he  was  bom  to  bad  luck,  that 
everything  he  undertook  f^ed,  and 
he  was  not  responsible  for  his 
actions*.  Then  he  said  that  the 
prospect  of  a  ^long  imprisonment 
had  mdttced  him  to  urge  aay  excuse 
that  might  hasten  the  examination, 
and  thus  place  him  in  a  position  to 
prove  his  innocence.  He  eag^sted 
that  his  aunt  might  hare  p<»8oned 
herself  through  carelessness.  He 
then  went  on  to  say  i&e  had  tried 
several  means  to  make  hersdUT  lo^ 
youngs  and  prettier ;— her  constant 
illness  during  the  latter  years  of  hxx 
life  had  its  origin  in  this. 

He  likewise  denied  that  he  had 
poisoned  his  second  wife,  Marie 
Braconnier.  He  orged  that  if  he 
wished  to  kill  her,  he  would  have 
chosen  some  better  time.  He  would 
have  waited  till  the  policy  on  her 
kfe  had  been  completed  in  the 
Lubec  Insurance  Company.  He 
also  would  surely  have  waited  till 
her  child  had  been  born,  as  there 
would  have  been  this  advantage,  the 
child,  as  heir,  would  have  secured 
to  him  the  whole  of  its  mother's 
property. 

Meanwhile  a  letter  was  put  im 
and  read  whidi  had  been  found 
shortly  before  the  assiaeB,  Mdden 
in  the  prisoner's  bed.  One  pessag^e 
was  to  this  effect — *  My  request  is 
this:  I  wish  to  call  you  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  my  wife  once  said  to  me, '  I 
had  rather  destroy  myself  than  sur- 
vive to  see  my  husband  bankrupU*  * 
Hartung  acknowledged  having  writ- 
ten this  letter,  but  said  it  was  dona 
to  try  the  honesty  of  one  Huadt^ 
his  fellow-prieoner. 

The  counsel  for*  the  proBecntion 
atod  the  prisoner's  advooate  were 
now  heard,  and  after  a  elear 
summing  up  of  the  judge,  the  jury 
brought  ia  a  rerdict  of  guil^  etf  re« 
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gai^ng  Emma  Schroder.  In  the 
case  of  Marie  Braconnier  the  jury 
was  not  so  certain. 

During  the  whole  of  the  trial, 
Hartung  had  preserved  his  usual 
self-possession,  and  he  stood  equally 
unmoved  when  the  judge  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  upon 
him  for  the  murder  of  his  aunt, 
Emma  Schroder ;  he  was  acquitted 
on  the  charge  of  the  murder  of  his 
wife. 

In  prison,  Hartung  occupied  his 
leisure  in  writing  his  last  will  and 
testament,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life, 
remarkable  for  its  sickly  sentimen- 
tality. He  says  a  curse  hung  over 
him  from  his  very  youth,  and  that 
his  father  had  died  telling  him  that 
he  would  never  be  fortunate. 
But  besides  this  memoir  he  com- 
posed aphorisms,  and  an  opera  on 
the  subject  of  Gretna-greon  mar- 
riages. 

In  prison,  Dr.  Freiderich  Crusius, 
the  chaplain  of  this  gaol,  had  access 
to  Hartung,  and  at  length,  with 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  inducing 
Hartung  to  make  a  confession  of 
guilt. 

Late  in  the  evening  (says  Dr.  GrU' 
■ius,  in  hie  published  account  of  Har- 
tnng*8  last  days*)  I  went  again  to  the 
priBon,  as  it  is  my  custom  to  visit  those 
condemned  to  death  several  times  a  day 
during  the  last  days  of  their  life.  .  .  . 
After  I  had  been  some  time  alone  with 
the  criminal,  the  gaol  inspector  oame  in, 
and  an  unbroken  cross  fire  was  kept  up 
upon  the  bulwark  of  lies  of  the  prisoner  s 
hardened  heart — fbr  a  long  time  in  vain. 
The  contest  lasted  two  whole  hours. 
The  gaol  inspector  related  how  he  had 
held  in  his  lumds  the  bones  of  Hartung*s 
unborn  child.  Qod  then  suggested  to  me 
an  idea  which  mightbring  about  the  most 
important  results.  When  I  remembered 
what  Hartung  had  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  suicide  of  his  wife,  I  sprung  up 
from  my  seat  near  the  criminal,  stood 
opposite  to  him,  sdzed  his  shoulder  with 
my  left  hand,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice— 

'  You  lie,  Hartung,  your  wife  did  not 
poison  herself;  one  shortly  about  to  be- 
come a  mother  cannot  poison  herself. 
No,  of  a  surety  she  did  not  poison  her* 
self.    Ton  are  her  mnrderer. 

With  the  other  hand  I  seized  his 
right  hand,  and  urged  kim  to  confess. 
file  then  began  to  tremble,  and  a  blush 
stole  over  hu  face. 


'To-morrow,'  said  he^  'I  will  coo- 
fess.' 

'Nay,  Hartung,  to-day;  yon  did 
poison  your  wife.' 

His  heart  was  then  oppressed,  and 
the  confession,  that  he  it  was  who  did 
it^  was  wrung  from  his  lips. 

Hartung  had  appealed,  but  ia 
vain,  to  the  King.  He  expiated  hu 
crimes  on  the  scaffold  on  the  7th 
December,  1853. 

Hartung  is  described  as  a  small 
thin  man,  with  a  pleasant  apncar- 
ance,  his  face  rather  long,  ana  his 
forehead  high,  the  eyes  grejish,  and 
somewhat  concealed  behmd  dark 
eyebrows.  There  was,  however,  a 
smister  look  of  mingled  cunnins 
and  contempt,  that  betrayed  itself 
in  the  play  of  the  mouth. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  cowsrdlv 
poisoner  for  mere  money,  we  will 
now  present  our  readers  with  a  caso 
more  like  romance ;  we  make  no  ex* 
cuse  for  giving  it  much  more  in 
full  :— 

Between  the  years  tSio  and  1830  the 
district  of  Schaumburg,  in  Electoral 
Hesse,  was  infested  by  a  band  of  very 
active  thieves,  and  several  burglaries,  as 
well  as  minor  thefts,  were  committed. 
The  stolen  goods  were  mostly  such  a» 
could  be  readily  disposed  of  in  ordinary 
trade,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  thieves  acted  in  concert  with 
some  person  in  trade,  a  suspicion  which 
was  subsequently  confirmeu  by  investi- 
gation. 

Sophia  Eleanora,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Scheurer,  a  blacksmith  in  the  town  of 
Obemkirchen,  carrieil  on  a  very  tliriviog 
trade  as  general  dealer  and  broker  ; 
things  prospered  with  her,  and  she  had 
the  reputation  of  being  well  to  do  in  th« 
world.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  woman  of 
seventv  could  be  tempted  to  resort  to 
unlawful  means  of  (c<^m,  but  covetous- 
ness  drove  her  to  the  most  odious  courses 
in  pursuit  of  money,  and  in  securing  her 
ill-gotten  wealth. 

She  had  no  want  of  customers,  but 
liked  to  deal  almost  exclusively  in 
things  which  cost  her  little  or  nothing ; 
and  as  she  was  either  too  honest,  too 
old,  or  too  indolent  to  steal  with  her  own 
hands,  she  bought  chiefly  of  those  who 
could  not  venture  to  put  their  own  price 
on  things,  but  were  forced  to  be  cootenl 
with  anything  she  chose  to  offer ;  and, 
at  last,  she  not  only  received  stolen 
goods,  but  incited  others  to  steal  and 
bring  her  their  booty. 


^ 
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She  contrived  to  enliat  three  thought- 
less daring  youDg  men  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  in  her  service,  and  bespoke  from 
them  anything  for  which  she  had  a  de- 
mand at  the  time — provisions,  clothes, 
furniture,  and  the  like,  for  which  she 
fixed  the  price.  These  were  Johan 
Heinrich  Seidenfaden,  a  shoemaker  at 
Kolsshagen,  in  the  district  of  Obemkir- 
chen  ;  Groorge  Frederick  MoUer,  a  black- 
smith ;  and  Caspar  Funk,  also  a  smith, 
both  of  the  town  of  Obemkirchen  itself. 

Seidenfaden,  the  natural  son  of  a 
Hessian  hussar,  the  wildest  of  the  three, 
was  about  thirty  in  the  year  18^5. 
When  only  seventeen,  he  had  robbed 
his  master  of  seventeen  louis  d'ors,  and, 
after  a  year's  imprisonment^  had  led  a 
disorderly  kind  of  life,  by  turns  a  pedler, 
a  messenger,  and  a  day-labourer.  He 
had  married  in  the  year  i8ao,  and  had 
children,  but  had  at  various  times  been 
punished  for  attempted  rape^  for  poach- 
ing, and  other  minor  offianoes. 

MoUer  the  blacksmith  was  in  cha- 
racter and  in  fortune  the  counterpart  of 
Seidenfaden.  He,  too,  was  the  natural 
son  of  a  Hessian  hussar,  had  learned 
iust  as  little  at  school,  and  had  equally 
little  love  for  honest  industry  or  sense 
of  religion.  He,  too,  had  been  deserted 
by  his  &ther,  and  so  neglected  by  a  pro- 
fligate mother,  thai,  as  a  boy,  he  was 
clothed  in  raffs,  and  had  to  subsist  by 
^gg^ng.  In  Uie  eleventh  and  thirteenth 
years  of  his  age  he  had  been  whipped  for 
thieving,  after  which  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith,  and  then  became 
a  soldier  in  the  service  of  Curhessen. 
After  twice  undergoing  punishment  as 
a  deserter,  he  was  drummed  out  of  the 
service  for  an  assault  on  civilians. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  for  poaching,  and  some 
other  disgraceful  oifences,  but  had  since 
married,  and  was  the  father  of  several 
children. 

With  regard  to  the  third  confederate, 
Caspar  Funk,  all  that  appears  is,  that 
he  was  very  like  the  other  two,  but»  as 
it  would  seem,  less  skilful  or  less  lucky. 

The  police  had  long  had  an  eye  on 
these  men  ;  indeed,  an  investigation  had 
already  been  set  on  foot  against  Seiden- 
faden, and  his  apprehension  was  about 
to  be  decreed,  when  Funk  was  arrested 
in  the  act  of  breakinff  into  a  house  in 
the  town  of  Saohsennagen,  during  the 
course  of  the  year  i8a6.  He,  however, 
oontrived  to  escape  across  the  Hano- 
verian frontier,  and  got  work  with  a 
smith  at  Alfeld.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night, however,  he  was  re-arrested,  on  a 
requisition  from  the  court  of  Obem- 
kirchen, and  was  to  be  carried  back 
thither  by  gendarmes.  During  the 
journey,  however,  he  oontrived  to  brsak 
out  of  prison  in  the  village  of  £lie,  and 


his  quickness  of  foot  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  rendered  all 
pursuit  vain. 

He  had  the  audacity  to  steal  back  at 
dusk  into  his  mother's  house  at  Obem- 
kirchen. She  implored  him  to  run  away 
instantly,  as  he  was  not  safe  there  for 
one  moment,  having  been  inquired  for 
already.  He  succeeded  in  joining  his 
two  confederates  unperceived,  but  they, 
too,  advised  him  to  be  off  at  once,  for 
fear  of  getting  them  all  into  trouble ; 
they  told  him  to  hide  himself  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  they  could 
take  measures  for  his  safety. 

About  two  miles  from  Obemkirchen 
is  a  tract  of  forest  called  Brttckebeig ; 
near  this  place  is  a  lonely  hill- ride  called 
the  'Firs,'  far  from  any  road,  and 
crossed  by  an  almost  impassable  footpath, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  traversed  by  any 
human  being.  To  this  spot  Funk  flea, 
and  hid  himself,  to  wait  for  better  times. 
He  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth  as  a  shelter 
against  cold  and  pursuit^  and  stayed 
there  for  nine  days,  scantily  supptied 
with  food  by  Seidenfaden  and  MoUer, 
who  stole  cautiously  to  his  hidinff -place  ; 
but  he  could  not  endure  the  confinement 
of  his  den,  and  made  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  food  or  other  booty; 
and  on  the  tenth  day,  when  the  two  con- 
federates went  to  receive  the  commands 
of  their  patroness,  Mrs.  Scheurer,  she 
overwhelmed  them  with  reproaches, 
and  asked  what  they  meant  by  letting 
Funk  wander  about  the  neighbouihood, 
as  ho  would  be  sure  to  get  them  all 
into  trouble  by  his  impmdenoe  and  his 
tongue.  She  became  more  and  more 
violent,  and  at  last  declared  that  the 
man  who  was  able  to  ruin  them  all 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  rendered 
harmless.  The  two  men  agreed,  or  at 
all  events  did  not  contradict  her. 
Mrs.  Scheurer  then  promised  to  give  five 
dollars  and  a  quart  of  brandy  to  the 
man  who  should  'make  away'  with 
Funk, — at  least,  so  MoUer  and  Seiden- 
fiulen  afterwards  declared. 

What  is  quite  certain  is  that  they 
shared  Mrs.  Scheurer'sfearB,andthatthej 
combined,  whether  in  so  many  words  or 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  seems 
doubtful,  to  pot  Caspar  Funk  out  of  the 
way,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  treacheiy  or  indiscretion  on  his 
part. 

One  night,  accordingly,  they  stole 
privately  to  Brflckeberg,  carrying  a 
pickaxe,  a  spade,  some  bread,  baoon, 
and  the  brandy  which  Mrs.  Sdieurer  had 
given  them.  The  moon  shone  brightly 
as  they  came  beneath  the  firs,  and 
whistled  as  a  signal  to  Caspar,  who  im- 
mediately joined  them.  It  appears  that 
they  remained  standing  at  the  usual 
place  of  meeting,  and  that  Funk  then 
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lad  them  to  his  hidings  place  for  the  first 
time>  on  their  telling  him  that  they  had 
come  to  help  him  to  make  his  hole  deeper 
and  wanner.  If  such  was  the  case,  it 
would  eeem  that  a  certaia  distnistalreadv 
existed  among  the  confederates,  which 
however  vanished  on  Caspar's  part  when 
he  saw  the  food  and  diink  which  he 
needed  so  much,  and  the  tools  which  he 
vnB  told  were  destined  to  make  his 
dwelling-place  more  eomfortable.  He 
little  kaew  that  the  brandy  was-intended 
to  stupefy,  and  the  tools  to  bury  him. 

On  reaching  the  hok^  they  all  three 
set  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel  by 
totnsy  until  they  were  tirsd.  They  then 
qat  down  to  refresh  themselvesy  and  gave 
their  poor  starved  and  frozen  conmMle 
flo  large  a  share  of  the  quart  of  brandy 
that  he  got  drunk,  lay  down  beside  the 
hols^  and  fell  asleep.  As  he  lay  there 
on  hia  back,  his  skml  was  fractured  with 
the  axe,  and  he  died  without  uttering  a 
sound.  Whose  hand  wielded  the  axe  is 
atill  somewhat  doubtful,  although  the 
ssamittiag  Judge  ooacloded  that  it  was 
Mdller*s.  Joe  that  as  it  may,  the  mur' 
denur,  whichever  it  was,  now  called  upon 
his  companion  to  help  him  to  conceal 
the  traces  of  thedeed.  Day  was  already 
breaking,  and  the  cenfisderates  set  to 
work  to  bury  the  murdered  man  in  his 
own  lurking  places  With  considerable 
difficulty  they  got  the  body  in,  filled  up 
the  hole  with  earth,  and  covered  it,  as 
nell  asr  they  were  able  in  the  time,  with 
tuff  and  dty  brushwood  to  hide  the 
fiesh^jr  tumec^up  earth. 

The  dis^ipeamnee  of  Funk,  a  thief, 
for  whose  apprehension  rewards  were 
affsred,  created  no  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  the  authorities  or  the  police ;  none 
fast  a  few  of  his  own  wild  associates  had 
aagr  misgivings  as  to  his  possible  fate. 
One  day,  however,  more  than  a  year 
sAsr,  in  August,  iSt6,  a  stone-breaker, 
aasned  Keil,  had  been  wosking  in  the 
qoairy  of  Brttskebnig  with  MoUer,  and 
retnined  with  him  at  evening  to  Obem* 
kirohen,  where  tksy  both  lived.  As 
they  went  along  the  footpath  threngh 
the  farsst,  whioh  was  their  shortest  way 
home^  Keil  said  that  he  should  much 
to  knew  what  had  beoomeof  Caspac 
uestion  probably  was  not  altogether 
for  it  came  out  in  the  end 
Keir>«s  in  seme  degree  implicated 
in  the  transaction,  or  at  least  that  the 
aoeompttees  had  intended  him  to  bear  a 
part  in  ity  as  they  had  giwit  confidence 
in  han.  MttUer  aMweted,  with  a  sly 
look,  'What  will  you  give  me  if  I  teO 
year  KeU  rejoBaed,  <I  would  not 
mind  giving  any  man  a  dollar  who 
woold  tell  me  the  truth.'  They  eoon 
alsask  a  becgain,  by  which  he  was  to 
mm  a  doUarand  a  half,  and  Ihen  to 
MH»  what  ho  wanted  to 


HfiUer  hereupon  led  him  in  amonp 
the  fir  trees  beside  the  path,  until  thoy^ 
reached  a  small  mound.  On  it  b» 
stopped,  and  said,  'As  true  as  thot  I 
stand  here,  Caspar  lies  buried  under  th» 
earth  beneath  my  feet  since  more  than 
a  year.'  Although  Keil  bound  himaelf 
to  secrecy  by  every  sort  of  oath,  MdUer 
could  not  be  induced  to  tell  him  the 
name  of  the  murderer. 

Spite  of  all  his  oaths  and  protsstations^ 
Keil  did  not  keep  the  sscret  In  tho 
same  manner  that  MoUer  had  betimyed 
the  affair  to  him,  he  betrayed  to  tho 
gendarme  Kalb,  of  Obemkirshen,  that 
he  knew  something  about  it,  and  Kalb 
got  all  he  knew  out  of  him  without  even 
paying  him  for  it. 

The  gendarme,  as  in  duty  bound,  at 
once  gave  information  to  the  court,  and 
on  the  x^th  January,  1817,  Keil,  iieiden* 
faden,  and  MdUer  were  arrested.  Being 
charged  with  tbomurdor  of  Caspar  Funk» 
they  were  put  in  chains,  and  sent  to  tho 
prison  in  which  penoas  under  examina- 
tion are  confined.  The  authoritice  did 
not  scruple  to  proceed  in  thismanner, 
inasmuch  ss  there  existed  grounds  for 
suspicion  of  so  many  other  offenceo 
against  the  two  lattsr,  that  thsy  would 
have  been  arrested  even  without  Kalb*o 
information. 

The  stonecutter,  BLeil,  at  once  made  m 
complete  confession,  but  eould  tell  m> 
more  that  has  been  seen  above. 

On  the  same  day  the  meinbsts  of  tho 
court  preceeded  to  the  fir-trees  on  tho 
Brttckeberg,  conducted  by  Keil,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Mbller  and  Seidenladeo,  chained 
hand  and  foot,  and  guarded  by  a  body 
of  gendarmerie.  Keil  pointed  out  a 
spot  on  the  slops  of  the  hill  as  the  ono 
which  Moller  bad  shown  him.  MoUer 
was  silent,  and  the  deep  snow  rendered 
it  impossible  to  dig  there.  An  attempt 
made  next  day  was  squally  abortive ; 
and,  moreover,  Keil  seemed  uncertain  ao 
to  whether  he  had  found  the  right  pUce, 
or  been  misled  by  the  difierent  look  of  a 
forest  in  winter  and  sunmor.  The  au- 
tboritiee  appear  to  have  entertained 
some  suspicion  that  KeU  was  trifling 
with  them. 

It  was  not  till  tho  third  day  that  any 
result  wss  obtained.  On  the  s  3rd  of 
Junnary,  while  they  were  in  thefir-wood, 
Seiden&den  offered  to  show  them  tho 
right  pUce.  He  led  them  to  the  moot 
hidden  part  of  the  wood,  and  sea  1  thai 
here  they  would  find  what  they  wero 
looking  for.  AAer  tho  snow  had  been 
removed,  they  dug  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
four  feet  in  the  earth,  and  fannd  aeorpao, 
partly  deeompoaed.  The  hole  whieh 
had  become  Caspar  s  grave  must  havo 
been  an  inconvenient  dwelling  for  hiift 
when  he  lived ;  though  deep  and  broad 
it  was  too  dmrt  to  havo  allowed 
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him  to  He  ftt  full  length.  The  corpse 
wae  found  lying  on  uie  tide,  with  the 
knees  bent  and  the  back  restine  against 
«  stone.  The  front  of  the  wull  was 
shattered ;  several  parts  of  the  clothing 
were  well  preserved,  such  as  a  checked 
neckcloth,  braces  made  of  list,  trousers, 
■hoes,  and  stockings. 

Seidenfaden  and  Moller  recognised 
the  corpse  as  that  of  Caspar  Funk. 
lioUer  trembled  with  fear  and  agitation, 
while  Seidenfaden  retained  his  compo- 
sure. The  sight  did  not  appear  to  make 
any  lasting  impression  on  either  of 
them. 

The  corpse  was  removed  to  Obem- 
kirchen,  in  order  to  undergo  the  proper 
examination.  It  was  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  signalement  of  Funk, 
with  which  it  exactly  correnwnded, 
spite  of  the  decomposition  it  baa  under- 
gone in  more  tluui  a  year.  The  phy- 
sicians attached  to  the  court  pronounced 
the  lesion  of  the  skull  to  have  been  ab- 
solutely fatal,  supposing  it  were  inflicted 
on  a  Uving  man,  as  it  must  have  de- 
stroyed tlie  brain  and  injured  the  blood- 
▼essels.  The  blow,  they  said,  must  have 
been  inflicted  with  a  heavy  blunt  instru- 
ment, as  there  was  no  trace  of  any  cut. 
According  to  the  declaration  of  the  two 
principal  accused.  Funk  had  been  killed 
with  an  axe  which  they  even  identi&ed 
when  shown  to  them.  A  comparison  of 
the  back  of  this  axe  with  the  shattered 
skull  led  to  no  result,  partly  because  the 
opening  was  larger  and  dilFerently 
shaped  firom  what  that  would  have 
produced,  and  partly  beoanse  the  phy- 
sicians were  forced  to  admit  that  the 
same  injury  might  have  been  produced 
by  repeated  blows  with  even  a  much 
smaller  instrument. 

Moller  was  the  first  to  make  a  con- 
fession. Before  the  body  was  found,  he 
had  reouested  an  audience,  and  dedared 
that  if  ne  was  suspected  of  having  mur- 
dered Funk,  injustice  was  done  him ; 
that  Seiden£Mien  had  told  him  that  it 
was  he  who  had  done  it  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  person  who  had  pro- 
mised him  a  quart  of  brandy  and  five 
dollars  for  the  job.  That  Seidenfaden 
had  shown  him  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  buried  some  time  ago,  and  that  that 
was  how  he  came  to  be  able  to  eonduet 
Keil  to  it. 

To  this  statemmt  Moller  adhered 
until  the  moment  when  he  saw  the  oornse 
taken  out  of  the  earth.  A  sudden 
change  then  came  OTer  him ;  he  seemed 
to  beoome  aware  of  what  awaited  him ; 
lamented  over  has  wife  and  children,  and 
eried,  '  It  will  oost  me  my  head  1' 

MoUer  and  Seidenfaden  now  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  oonfsssinne,  whieh 
though  still  iar  from  the  truth,  thiew 
■oAneBt  light  on  the  aaaser  in  whish 


the  crime  was  oonunitted.  From  boHi 
statements  it  appeared  that  Mrs. 
Scheurer,  of  Oberxikirchen,  had  not  only 
concealed  their  thefts,  and  received  tm 
stolen  goods,  but  had  also  planned 
and  instigated  the  recently  discovered 
murder.  She  and  her  husband  were  at 
once  i^prehended,  and  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings commencMBd  against  five  persons, 
Moller,  Seidenfaden,  Keil,  and  the 
Boheurers,  man  and  wife. 

Both  Moller  and  Seidenfaden  conr 
fessed  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  person  of  Caspar  Funk,  and 
their  aooounts  of  the  attendant  circum- 
stances coincided  in  most  of  the  details^ 
only  each  accused  the  other  of  being  the 
actual  murderer,  and  each  said  that  be 
had  only  acoompanied  the  other,  and 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  bury  the  corpse ; 
this,  however,  occurs  in  thousands  of 
criminal  cases. 

Moller*s  statement,  to  which  he  ad- 
hered to  the  last,  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Mrs.  Scheorar  had  previously  induced 
him  to  commit  various  robberies,  and 
then,  when  Funk  lay  hid  in  the  bc^  ob 
the  Brttckeberg,  urged  him  to  make  awar 
with  the  fellow  for  fear  he  should  blab 
and*  get  them  all  into  trouble.  She 
also  promised  that  she  would  give  a 
quart  of  brandy  and  five  dollars  to  who- 
ever would  do  the  job.  Of  course  he 
had  declined  her  offer  repeatedly.  One 
morning,  however,  Seidenfaden  came  to 
him  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  said 
that  Mrs.  Scheurer  had  given  it  to  him 
in  order  to  make  Funk  drunk,  and  then  to 
kill  him.  That  evening  the^  agreed  to 
knock  Funk  on  the  head  with  an  aae 
early  next  morning.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, Moller  had  changed  his  mtnid,  and 
refused  to  go,  saying  that  he  was  not 
well,  but  Seidenfsden  persuaded  him  to 
go  merely  in  oider  to  help  him.  MdUsr 
at  last  agreed,  but  the  execution  of  the 
project  was  put  off  till  the  following 
morning.  They  then  consulted  together, 
and  setSed  how  to  do  the  deed,  but  not 
who  was  to  do  it. 

Kext  morning  at  five  o'oloek,  MdUer 
took  his  axe^  and  went  to  feteh  Seiden- 
faden, who  esnried  the  axe  and  the 
brandy,  and  who  whistled  for  Funk 
when  they  reached  the  fir-treee.  Fuok 
appeared,  and  led  them  to  his  hole, 
where  they  all  sat  down  and  refireshed 
themselves  with  food  and  drink  before 
going  to  work.  Funk  ate  very  heartily, 
and  then  went  hard  to  work  at  his  hole, 
Seidenfaden  taking  it  in  torn  to  help 
him.  Mdller  did  not  work,  but  lay 
down  on  the  ground  and  covered  him- 
self with  the  other  man's  clothes,  he- 
eanse  he  had  an  ague  fit  When  tha 
hole  WM  deared  out,  Funk  also  threw 
hiiBMlf  Ok  the  ground,  and  fell  nilnf 
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directly,  OToroome  by  bo  much  brandy ; 
he  lay  on  his  back. 

Seidenfaden,  who  had  been  roaming 
Ikbout  the  forest,  now  came  back, 
snatched  up  the  axo,  which  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  strack  Funk  two  or  three 
times  on  the  forehead  with  it.  Funk 
never  stirred  again.  Seidenfaden  now 
called  on  Moller  to  help  him  to  bury 
the  dead  man,  and  they  took  up  the 
body  each  by  one  arm  and  one  leg,  and 
carried  it  into  the  hole ;  it  lay  on  the 
right  side,  and,  to  prevent  it  from  rolling 
over,  MSller  threw  in  a  stone  at  the 
back  to  prop  it  up.  After  covering  it 
with  earth,  turf,  and  brushwood,  they 
returned  to  Obemkirchen,  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Hcheurer's  house,  but  did  not  find 
her  at  home.  They  therefore  told  her  hus- 
band that  Funk  was  dead  and  could  not 
peach  upon  any  one.  Mrs.  Scheurer  said 
that  they  had  done  quite  right,  and 
added,  'I  only  hope  you  buried  him 
deep  enough,  so  that  the  pigs  may  not 
grub  him  up  again.' 

A  fortnight  after,  Seidenfaden  asked 
Mrs.  Scheurer,  in  MoUer's  presence,  for 
the  five  dollars,  but  got  no  answer,  nor 
did  Moller  l)elieve  he  had  ever  had  the 
money ;  as  for  him,  he  had  never 
thought  of  asking  for  anything. 

Such  was  M Ciller's  account  of  the 
matter.  Seidenfaden  *8,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same,  only  that  their  parts  in  the 
performance  were  inverted.  As  usual 
in  the  confessions  of  criminals,  each  ad- 
mitted, either  jfrom  shame  or  from  fear, 
no  more  than  he  was  forced. 

According  to  him,  Mrs.  Scheurer  was 
the  instigator  of  the  deed,  and  Moller 
the  first  to  adopt  the  plan.  But  Seiden- 
fiulen  likewise  implicated  the  stonecut- 
ter Keil.  He  stated  that  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  getting  rid  of  Caspar  was 
made  to  him  in  the  presence  of  both 
Moller  and  Keil,  and  that  there  was  a 
talk  of  throwing  the  victim  into  the 
quarry.  Seidenfaden  refused  to  enter 
into  the  scheme,  and  Moller  and 
Keil  would  not  undertake  it  by  them- 
selves. Moller  and  Mrs.  Scheurer, 
however,  never  ceased  urging  him  (Sei- 
denfaden) to  join  with  them,  and  he  at 
last  consented  to  accompany  the  former. 
Mrs.  Scheurer,  moreover,  gave  him 
plenty  to  drink,  which  had  something 
to  do  with  his  resolution  ;  she  then  gave 
him  money  to  buy  a  quart  of  brandy, 
with  which  he  was  to  stupefy  Funk ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  because  it  would 
hftve  made  his  wife  angry,  and  so  Mrs. 
Soheurer  bought  the  brandy  herself,  and 
gave  him  the  full  bottle. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Sdden* 
fiiden  had  shaken  hands  upon  the  pro* 
mise  to  Mis.  Scheurer,  but  did  not 
msan  it  in  earnest,  and  only  did  so  in 


order  to  get  rid  of  her  teasing,  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  that  ^e  murder 
would  take  place.     Moller  only  wanted 
his  company  because  he  was  afraid  of 
Funk  by  himself.     The  same  evening-, 
at    ten  o'clock,   he  went  to   M&llerfi 
house  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
him,  and  Moller  expressly  said  that  he 
would  take  the  killing  part  upon  him- 
self; Seidenfaden  was  only  to  accom- 
pany him.     Subsequently  he  declared 
that  it  was  not  until  the  following  cv«3i- 
ing  that  he  had  let  himself  be  persuaded 
by  Mrs.  Scheurer  and  Moller  to  go  with 
the  latter. 

Next  rooming,  on  the  day  of  the 
murder,  Moller  came  to  his  door  at 
four  o'clock  to  fetch  him.  Seidenfaden 
had  a  headache,  and  kept  him  waiting 
until  seven,  but  Moller  continued  Ut 
ply  him  with  entreaties  and  drams  until 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  go.  Moller 
took  the  axe  which  he  had  left  at 
Seidenfaden's  house,  and  gave  him  the 
brandy- bottle  to  carry.  \N  hen  thev  got 
into  the  fir  wood  he  did  not  whistle  for 
Funk,  as  they  could  see  him  working  at 
his  hole.  When  he  came  to  them,  Uiev 
grave  him  some  of  the  bread  and  pork 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  drank 
each  other's  healths,  until  Funk  was 
overcome  and  fell  asleep.  As  soon  as 
Mdller  saw  this,  he  laid  the  pick  and 
the  axe  at  the  sleeping  man's  head,  and 
made  signs  to  Seidenfaden  to  take  one 
of  them  and  strike  him  too.  Seiden- 
faden, however,  shook  his  head  and 
walked  away.  At  the  same  moment, 
Moller  snatched  up  the  axe  and  struck 
Funk  upon  the  foreliead  with  the  back 
of  it.  Seidenfaden  declared  that  he 
almost  fainted  at  the  sight,  but  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  help  Moller 
to  bury  the  dead  man  in  the  grave  he 
had  dug  for  himself.  Moller  took  him 
by  the  head  and  Seidenfaden  by  the 
legs,  and  dragged  him  into  the  bole. 
Moller  threw  a  heavy  stone  against  his 
back,  with  the  words,  '  Lie  there,  car- 
rion !'  After  heaping  earth  upon  him, 
they  returned  to  Obemkirchen  by  dif- 
ferent roads,  and  between  ten  and 
eleven  he  was  at  Mrs.  Scheurer*s  house, 
in  order  to  report  what  had  been  done. 
On  hearing  the  news,  old  Mrs.  Scheurer 
said  '  It  was  all  right,  and  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  Caspar  himself;' 
he  then  inquired  whether  they  bad  buried 
the  corpse  deep  enough  so  that  the  pigs 
should  not  rout  it  up  again. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  confession 
of  both  the  murderers  ;  each  adhered  to 
his  own  statement,  and  when  confronted 
they  loudly  and  violently  accused  each 
other  of  the  deed. 

Old  Mrs.  Scheurer  denied  as  mnch 
as  she  possibly  could.  She  had  been 
well  educated  for  her  station  in  life 
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and  only  her  ayarice,  wliich  increased 
trith  her  years,  had  made  her  into^a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  She  was 
forced  to  admit  that  she  had  hought 
the  plunder  of  the  vagabonds,  but  she 
denied  that  she  had  instigated  the  mur- 
der of  Funk,  though  she  owned  that  she 
had  been  privy  to  the  scheme,  and  also 
that  she  had  lent  Seidenfaden  money  to 
buy  the  brandy  because  he  had  asked 
her  for  it  She  asserted  that  it  was 
not  she  but  Seidenfaden  himself  who 
had  bought  the  brandy,  and  she  denied 
having  ever  promised  five  dollars  to 
whichever  of  the  two  men  should  kill 
Caspar. 

Her  husband  (old  Scheurer)  denied 
everything  ;  he  had  heard  nothing  and 
said  nothing ;  least  of  all  had  he  asked 
whether  the  body  was  buried  so  deep 
that  the  pigs  could  not  rout  it  up.  There 
were  no  indications  against  him  beyond 
the  assertions  of  the  two  criminals,  and 
the  fact  of  being  Mrs.  Scheurer  s  hus- 
band. 

Keil,  the  stonecutter,  had  laid  him- 
self open  to  suspicion  by  the  question 
which  he  addressed  to  MoUer,  on  the 
way  back  from  the  Brilckeberg,  by 
having  concealed  what  he  knew  so  long, 
and  by  having  at  first  denied  it  all 
before  the  court.  Moreover  the  wives 
of  M  oiler  and  Seidenfaden  loudly  as- 
serted that  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
murder.  But  Keil's  former  conduct 
was  unimpeachable,  and  it  was  only 
since  he  had  become  intimate  with 
MoUer  and  Seidenfaden  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  commit  some  petty 
thefts.  These  two  men,  who  accused 
each  other  so  vehemently,  as  well  as 
their  patroness,  Mrs.  Scheurer,  who 
might  still  have  paid  them  to  be  silent, 
made  no  serious  charge  against  him; 
all  he  admitted  at  length  was,  that  he 
might  once  have  said  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  throw  Caspar  into  a 
quarry,  but  that  he  said  it  without 
any  particular  meaning,  least  of  all 
that  of  taking  part  in  anything  of  the 
kind. 

The  investigation  lasted  for  three 
years,  and  on  the  94th  Dec.  iSag,  the 
ehief  court  at  Rinteln  gave  judgment  as 
follows :  MoUer  and  Seidenfaden  were 
to  suffer  death  by  the  sword  for  the 
murder  of  Caspar  Funk,  as  well  as  for 
various  offences  which  had  been  proved 
agrainst  them  during  their  trial  Mrs. 
Scheurer  was  sentenced  to  six  years* 
imprisonment  for  uding  and  abetting 
them  in  the  murder  and  in  robberies. 
Scheurer  and  Keil  were  acquitted. 

Both  the  prisoners  who  were  co&- 
demnad  to  death  appealed  against  the 
sentence.  MoIIer's  advocate  called  in 
question  the  fact  of  a  morder  having 


been  committed  at  all,  and  contended 
that  in  any  case  his  client  ought  not  to 
have  been  condemned  to  death,  as  he 
had  only  assisted  the  other  prisoner. 

On  the  9th  September,  1830^  the  chief 
Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  the  sentence. 
A  petition  for  mercy  was  rejected  on 
account  of  the  brutal  and  treacherous 
nature  of  the  offence ;  the  Elector  re- 
fused to  attend  to  a  memorial  in  MoUer's. 
behalf,  and  the  sentence  was  executed, 
upon  him  at  Binteln  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1831. 

In  the  meantime    Seidenfaden    had 
made  his  escape. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Seiden- 
£&den — a  young  man  of  prodigious 
bodily  strength — bad  made  the  attempt. 
It  appears  that  on  the  first  night  of  his 
imprisonment  he  endeavoured  to  break 
out  of  his  cell,  and  that  he  would  have 
escaped  then  but  for  the  energy  and 
presence  of  mind  of  his  jailors.  Here- 
upon the  court  ordered  the  strait- waist-' 
coat  to  be  put  upon  him ;  on  doing  this, 
it  was  discovered  that  his  body  was  so 
muscular,  his  shoulders  so  enormously 
wide,  his  throat  so  thick,  and  his  chest 
BO  deep,  that  it  was  haixlly  possible  to 
cluse  the  iron  waistcoat  upon  him  ;  the 
muscles  of  his  chest  swelled  at  least  an 
inch  above  the  cross  bars  of  iron,  and, 
after  a  night  of  torture,  Seidenfaden 
begged  to  be  examined  by  a  medical 
commission,  which  accordingly  removed 
the  iron  waistcoat  and  substituted  some 
other  kind  of  fetters.  Whether  he  wore 
this  during  all  the  years  of  his  imprison- 
ment is  not  stated,  but  on  the  night  of 
the  13th  April,  1830,  he  burst  his 
fetters,  broke  the  iron  bars  on  the  win- 
dow of  his  cell  at  Rinteln,  and  esci^ied, 
thus  forfeiting  the  right  to  appeal,  or 
the  hope  of  pitfdou. 

By  his  subsequent  confession,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  accomplished  all  this  with- 
out any  help.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  re-capture  so  dangerous  an  offender, 
but  in  vain  ;  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
him  could  be  discovered,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  shared  the  fate 
of  his  own  victim,  and  been  murdered 
by  some  of  his  associates. 

Five  years  later,  in  1836,   the  acts, 
which  had  been  closed  in  1830  with  the. 
rewards  offered  for  Seidenfaden's  appre- . 
hension  were  reopened,  in  order  to  in-, 
scribe  the  information  sent  by  the  Dutch 
authorities  to  the  effect  that,  in  conae- . 
quence  of  information  given  by  various 
persons,   a    highly-deserving   non-com- 
missioned ofiicer  in  the   Dutoh  anny 
called  Wiggers  had  been   arrested  in 
Paramaribo,   on  suspicion  of  being  a 
murderer  named  Seidenfaden,  who  had 
made  his  escape  from  Electoral  Hesse. . 
The  subseqnent  examination  brought  to 
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light  ihe  foll<ywing  fuigalAr  and  xonum- 
tio  history : — 

BeidenfadeDy  who  on  his  first  trial 
appeared  in  his  blackest  colours,  shows 
in  far  better  ones  immediately  siter  his 
escape.  His  life  was  in  imminent  peril 
in  Hesse^  or  even  in  any  part  of  Gei^ 
many,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  immediate  flight 
across  the  frontier.  Nevertheless,  he 
■tole  back  to  Obemkirchen  on  the  very 
night  of  his  escape,  still  bearing  the 
mark  of  his  fetters,  and  probably  even 
the  rings  themselves,  in  order  to  see  his 
wife  and  children  once  more.  He  dared 
not  venture  into  his  house,  but  sent 
some  person  whom  he  could  trust  to  his 
wife  to  tell  her  that  he  wished  to  take 
leave  of  her  before  he  left  the  country, 
and  that  she  was  to  reckon  upon  it  that 
if  matters  went  well  with  him  he  would 
not  forget  her  and  the  children.  His 
wife,  however,  sent  him  word  by  a 
woman  who  lived  with  her  that  she 
would  not  see  him,  and  that  he  had  better 
take  himself  off  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Seidenfaden  knew  something  of  Hol- 
land from  his  former  wanderings,  and 
thither  he  direc  ted  his  steps.    He  begged 
his  way,  and  met  with  no  hindnuice  on 
the  road.      On  the   a4th  of  April  he 
reached    Zwoln,    near    the    lake    of 
Haarlem,  after  a  twelve  days'  journey, 
aooomplished  amid  privation  and  terror. 
Here  he  found  a  boat  bound  for  Am- 
stetdam ;  he  had  not  a  farthing  in  his 
pocket,  but  the  skipper  readily  gave  so 
strong  a  man  a  free  passage  in  retam 
for  his  servioes  at  the  oar.     On  arriving 
at  Amsterdam,  ha  wanted  to  take  ser- 
vioe  as  a  soldier  or  marine.    He  applied 
to  a  recruiting  agent,  and  in  spite  of 
having  no   passport   or   proof  of   his 
identity,  he  was  at  once  enlisted  to  go 
to  Surinam,  under  the  name  of  Willitufn 
^>89Bni    *    domestic    servant    from 
Ltllieck.    Men  were  wanted,  and  he  re- 
ceived two  doeata  bounty,  ten  and  a 
half  gulden  monthly  pay,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  pension   from    Government 
afler  twenty  years*  service  in  the  colonies. 
This  wai%  in  the  year  1830^   and  in 
consequence  of  the  revolution  of  July, 
war  broke  out  between   Belgium  and 
Hottand,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
enBsted  for  the  ookoies  were  employed 
against  Belgium.     Afler  being  drilled 
at  Harder^k,   Seidenfiulen,  with  the 
HisBsrnrs  whose  destination  had  been 
Snrinank,  mardied  to  Antwerp.    On  the 
^oih  of  September —eleven  days  after 
hie  acoompUoe  MoUer  had  reoeived  sen- 
tence of  death — Seidenfrulen,  and  one 
of  his  fellow- soklierB,  during  an  attack 
vpoB  the  town,  forced  their  way  into  a 
baitteiT  whieh  was  ill^defended,  and  soo- 

oeeded  in  spikiqg  six  gvne.     He  was 

p«blio^  oompliBMntted  for  hia  braverf , 


and  raised  to  the  rank  of  corporal  in  the 

5th  Company,  three  days  i^ter.     Soon 

after  his  corps  took  the  town  of  Hasselty 

which  was  given    up    to    plunder  far 

twenty-four  bours.    There  is  no  evidenoe 

that  Seidenfruien  indulged  his  thieviab 

propensities  on  this  occasion;  perhaps 

now  that  robbery  was  permitted,  it  losft 

its  former  attraction  for  him.     He  esar 

ployed  the  first  three  hours  of  the  time 

in  conveying  his  aergeant- major,   who 

was  left  on  the  field  helpless  and  mortally 

wounded,    to    the   hospitaL     He  thn 

joined  the  phmderem,  and  went  with  a 

comrade  into  a  house  where  there  was 

nothing  left  but  a  child  in  the  ondle. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  house,  when 

anoUier  soldier  rushed  in,  and  instantly 

came    out  again,    laughing    savagely, 

with  the  poor  infrmt  sacking  on   hia 

bayonet.    Seidenfrulen  declared  that  tha 

4ight  gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  and 

that  he  could  not  forget  it.     He  aad 

two  others  then  burst  into  another  houae^ 

and  demanded  money  of  a  woman  therat 

With  fisar  and  trembling  she  unlocked  a 

heavy  chest,  and  took  out  of  it  a  larg» 

sealed  bag  which  she  gave  thorn.     Well 

content  with  their  booty,  the  plundersra 

went  to  the  barracks  to  share  it,  and 

Seidenfaden  declares  that  heintendt-d  to 

send  his  part  to  his  wife  and  children ; 

when,  however,  the  bag  was  opened,  it 

was  found  to  contain  only  oopper  com 

to  the  value  of  about  twelve  gulden. 

The  war  in  Belgium  being  at  an  cod, 
there  was  now  leisure  to  thinJi  onoe  mors 
of  the  colonies,  and  towards  the  end  d. 
1831  Corporal  Wiggers  embariLsd  for 
Surinam  with  150  men. 

Th»  Dutch  possessions  are  boondad 
by  vast  tracts  oi  wild  country,  inhshitsd 
by  native  savages  and  by  maroaa 
negroes.  Hither  the  slaves  employed  m 
the  plantationa  oontimially  aUempt  Is 
escape,  and  to  join  their  brsihrcOy 
who  have  previously  regained  their 
liberty.  In  order  to  prevent  their  as 
doing,  and  to  gnard  against  aodden  in- 
vasions from  the  maroon  negroes,  ths 
boundaries  are  guarded  by  strong  ont^ 
pouts,  and  forays  are  continually  made 
in  the  forests  bosidos. 

On  one  occasion  a  large  number  of 
sUves  had  eacaped,  and  Seidenfiadan  was 
ordered  to  poiane  them  with  a  strong 
detachment.  In  the  midat  of  the  foteai 
his  party  enoountMed  one  hundred  asd 
fifty  armed  negroes,  led  by  a  black  named 
Monday,  who  was  much  dreaded  by  tks 
cohmistsw  Tfas  blacks  were  ovsrpowerad, 
and  fled,  and  a  weU-aimed  shot  froaa 
Seideniaden's  gun  brovgfat  dswn  Kasi* 
day,  severely  woonded,  and  he 
taken.  This  had  been  kxBf  aa  '0I 
great  importaaee,  and  Seedenfiukn 
rewarded  witb  a  kind  of  <  * 
of  a  ailvcr  pin  and  chain. 
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Akaest  si  the  mme  time  he  ww 
erafttad  member  of  a  real  order.  About 
a  year  after  his  display  of  coarage  at 
Hanalt  and  Antwerp,  he  was  invested, 
in  front  of  the  regiment^  with  the  cross 
ef  the  Wilhelms  order  of  the  second 
ehss  for  his  conduct  at  the  taking  of  the 
battery  at  Antwerp,  and  with  a  medal 
east  from  the  cannon  of  Hass^t,  for  his 
share  in  that  affithr.  Both  had  been 
sent  oat  to  him  from  Europe.  The 
latter  was  given  to  ail  those  who  had 
been  under  fire  on  that  occasion,  but 
Beidenfihden  was  also  promoted  to  be 
Mii^eaint,  and  received  a  gratuity  of 
175  gulden  for  the  aflbir  <^  the  guns  at 
Antwerp. 

Svery  year  the  troops  exchanged  the 
hard  service  on  the  frontier  for  garrison 
duty  at  Paramaribo.  InFebraary,  1831, 
SeidenfiEulen,  who  was  now  sergeant  in 
jAe  ind  Company,  left  Paramaribo,  an^ 
was  sent  as  commandant  to  one  of 
the  frontier  forts.  In  this  perfectly  in- 
dependent positioDy  he  fulfilled  to  the 
ukiMst  all  the  duties  of  a  commandant. 
In  January,  1833,  he  was  relieved,  re- 
turned again  in  December,  and  com- 
anuided  the  Ibrt  during  the  year  1834, 
and  maiched  back  to  Paramaribo  in 
January,  18J5. 

It  would  have  bean  frr  better  for  him 
had  he  never  been  relieved  frvm  the 
wmmt  duties  of  his  post,  or  even  had  the 
fever,  whieh  never  seems  to  have  at- 
tacked his  athletic  frame,  put  an  end  to 


One  day  during  the  month  of  Pe- 
bruary,  1635,  when  8eiden£ulen  was  in 
oemmand  of  the  wateh,  he  heard  Uie 
■entinel  in  front  of  the  guard-house 
talking  German  with  a  sailor  whose  dia- 
Uot  sounded  familiar  to  him.  From  his 
neoent  he  recognised  him  as  a  man  from 
Sehaumborg,  and  from  his  peculiar 
gait  when  he  saw  him  walk,  he  fancied 
he  must  eome  from  the  village  of  Roden- 
berg.  He  went  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him  his  name  and  where  he  came  from. 

The  sailor^s  name  was  Null,  and  he 
was  bom  at  Kreinhagen,  about  two 
miles  from  Obemkirchen.  On  hearing 
this,  Seidenfaden's  recollections  of  home 
and  bis  family  revived,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  intelligence  of  them  by 
cautious  inquiries,  ad£ng,  that  he  knew 
the  neighbourhood  from  having  been  in 
service  there  as  waiter  in  an  inn.  His 
inquiries  did  not,  however,  lead  to 
much,  and  he  at  length  took  courage  to 
mention  the  occurrences  which  had  hap- 
pened at  Obemkirchen.  He  said  that 
he  had  heard  of  the  murder  on  the 
Bnlckeberg,  and  asked  what  had  be- 
come of  the  men  who  had  been  ar- 
rested in  consequence  of  it.  The  sailor 
rrotied  that  one  had  been  beheaded, 
whose  name  was  MoUer,  and  that  the 


other,  called  Seidenfaden,  had  escaped* 
Hie  sergeant's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he 
asked  too  eagerly  what  had  become  of 
Seidenfaden's  wire  and  children — were 
titey  very  badly  off?  Null  told  him  that 
the  wife  was  in  prison,  and  kept  to  bard 
labour  until  Seidenfaden  should  return. 
Seidenfaden  was  dismayed  ;  he  could 
scarcely  befieve  the  news,  but  his  cool- 
ness forsook  him,  and  his  inquiries  bc^ 
came  more  eager,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  children.  Null's  suspicions 
were  roused  in  a  moment,  and  he  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  '  Why,  surely  yon 
must  be  Seidenfaden  himself!' 

The  sailor  hereupon  walked  away, 
before  the  sergeant  had  time  to  make  any 
reply  ;  he  was  much  troubled  in  mind, 
but  frnoied  that  he  had  not  betrayed 
himself.  But  either  the  sailor  was  of  a 
suspicious  temper,  or  the  hatred  which 
a  '  sea-dog'  always  feels  for  a  '  lobster,' 
made  him  glad  to  '  serve  one  of  them  a 
trick,'  or  periiaps  he  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  the  sergeant's  appearance,  or  be- 
haviour towards  himself.  However  this 
may  have  been,  NuU  did  not  keep  Seiden- 
faden's counsel,  and  it  was  soon  ru- 
moured among  the  sailors  that  the 
'  lobsters'  had  got  a  sei^geant  who  had 
been  a  thief,  a  highwayman,  and  a  mur* 
derer.  The  report  soon  spread  through- 
out the  colony  that  the  exemplaiy 
Sergeant  Wiggers  was  an  escaped  mur- 
derer, who  hiid  enlisted  under  a  false 
name  ;  that  he  had  committed  seven 
murders,  and  been  captain  of  a  band  of 
three  hundred  robbers!  Itus  afforded 
the  sailors  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
'  obaff '  the  soldiers  whenever  they  met 
in  publie^houses  and  elsewhere. 

The  poison  had  been  in  circulation  for 
three  months  before  it  actively  took 
effect.  The  chasseurs  began  to  think 
that  they  could  no  longer  stand  up  for 
the  honour  of  their  sergeant  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  they  began  to  srumble 
louder  and  louder,  until  at  last  their  de- 
mand that  Wiggen  should  be  forced  to 
dear  hamsdf  came  before  the  superior 
officers. 

The  colonel  and  captain  were  well 
disposed  towards  Seidenfaden.  He  was 
one  of  their  best  non-commissioned 
ofticera ;  his  conduct  had  always  been 
exemplary,  and  his  activity  and  courage 
remarkable ;  but  the  threat  held  out  by 
the  chasseurs  that  they  would  no  longer 
serve  under  a  convicted  robber  and 
murderer  oouU  not  be  passed  over.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  had  him  ex- 
amined by  the  auditor.  The  seigeant 
denied  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  the  offioera  hoped  that  the  storm 
would  subside. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Null  had  found 
a  few  oountiymen  of  his  own  among  the 
crews  of  some  newly-anrived  merdiant 
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ships,  who  had  heard  the  most  dreadful 
stories  about  the  murderer  Seidenfaden, 
and  had  seen  him,  or  at  least  fancied 
that  they  had.  These  men  were  filled 
with  hatred  against  the  murderer,  which 
soon  diffused  itself  among  the  garrison, 
and  the  colonel,  who  had  sent  Seiden- 
&den  to  one  of  the  detached  forts,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way 
for  a  time,  was  forced  to  recal  him  to 
Paramaribo,  and  to  bring  him  before  a 
court-martial. 

He  was  confronted  with  Null,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  one  Kinne.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  neither  of  them 
had  ev«-  seen  him  before,  but  they 
nevertheless  took  their  oaths  that  they 
knew  him,  and  that  he  was  not  Sergeant 
Wiggers,  but  the  former  shoemaker, 
Seidenfaden,  of  Obemkirchen.  They 
even  swore  that  he  had  committed  no 
less  than  seven  murders  in  his  native 
place,  and  that  he  had  been  captain  of  a 
band  of  three  hundred  robbers.  Kinne 
even  swore  that  he  had  murdered  his, 
Kinne*s,  sister. 

The  sergeant  still  denied  everything, 
but  the  officers  could  not  resist  the 
general  feeling  among  the  soldiers,  sup- 
poi-ted  by  the  evidence  of  two  competent 
witnesses.  Seidenfaden  was  put  under 
slight  military  arrest,  and  baa  frequent 
opportunities  of  escape.  He  did  not, 
however,  avail  himself  of  them,  because 
he  flattered  himself  that  even  at  the 
worst  he  would  not  be  given  up. 

On  the  28th  August,  1835,  he  was 
sent  to  Holland  as  a  prisoner,  after  five 
years  of  honourable  freedom,  and  six 
weeks  of  easy  confinement  on  board 
ship,  Seidenfaden  once  more  found  him* 
self  in  Europe,  imprisoned  as  a  crimi- 
nal. After  a  month's  imprisonment  at 
Harderwyk,  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
prison  at  Amheim.  The  reason  of  this 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment has  not  been  explained;  but  it 
was  not  till  January,  1836,  that  infor- 
mation was  sent  to  Gassel,  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice  of  Electoral  Hesse,  by  the 
Dutch  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
Heinrich  Seidenfaden,  a  criminal  under 


sentence  of  death,  was  in  prison  at  Am- 
heim, and  would  be  de1iva«d  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Electoral  Hesse  upon  beiii^ 
properly  identified.  Some  delay  seems 
to  nave  occurred  on  the  Hessian  side, 
for  it  was  not  till  February  that  a 
Hessian  police-officer  and  gendarme  ar- 
rived at  Amheim.  Both  these  meat 
knew  Seidenfaden ;  they  took  him  in 
custody,  and  on  the  ist  March,  delivered 
him  up  to  justice,  and  he  was  once  more 
imprisoned  at  Binteln. 

Seidenfaden  made  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape by  the  way,  and  gave  a  full  acoonnt 
of  all  that  had  be&llen  him  firom  the 
moment  of  his  flight  to  that  of  his  re- 
capture. 

From  the  moment  when  be  appeared 
before  the  green  table  at  which  his  judges 
sat,  the  last  six  years  of  his  life,  so 
fortunate  and  so  brilliant  for  a  man  of 
his  station,  were  wiped  out^  and  be  was 
once  more  the  common  fdon  who  bad 
broken  out  of  prison  and  been  retaken, 
and  the  trial  was  resumed  just  where  it 
had  been  broken  off  ux  years  before. 
Seidenfaden's  advocate  had  then  ap- 
pealed against  the  sentence  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  however  rejected 
the  appeal,  and  the  Elector  refused  a 
petition  praying  that  Seidenfaden's 
punbhment  might  be  commuted  to  im- 
prisonment in  chains  for  life. 

On  the  6th  February,  1S37,  ten  years 
after  his  first  arrest,  Seidenfaden  was 
beheaded  at  Rinteln.  He  mounted  tlie 
scaffold  with  remai^able  calmness,  ooa> 
rage,  and  resignation.  The  crowd  die- 
pUyed  consictorable  sympathy  for  his 
fate,  which  was  increasea  by  the  clum- 
siness of  the  executioner,  who  struck 
three  blows  before  his  head  even  sunk 
on  his  breast,  and  then  had  to  make 
two  more  cuts  to  separate  it  from  his 
body.  It  was  said  that  he  was  on- 
nerved  by  the  extraordinary  composure 
with  which  Seidenfaden  met  death. 

With  this  we  must  olose  our  ex- 
tracts from  a  work  to  which  we  may 
perhaps  hereafter  revert. 
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THE  state  of  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Peace  just  happily 
concluded  has  in  it  somewhat  of  the 
comic.    John  Bull  does  not  like  to 
be  hurried  about  anjrthing;    still 
less,  to  be  nut  out  of  his  way ;  and, 
consequently,   he  rather  wants  to 
know    why   Enssia    should    have 
yielded  all  the  points  in  contro- 
versy at  the  moment  when  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  wrest  them  from 
her  by  rorce.     He  is  disposed  to 
complain  that  he  has  been  put  to 
enormous  expense  for  nothing.    It 
is  rather  hard  that,  just  as  he  had 
found  out  and  rectified  all  his  mili- 
tary blunders,  and  when  with  infi- 
nite  energy  he  had  repaired  the 
improvidence  of  a  forty  years'  peace, 
he  should  be  deprivea  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  signalising  his  prowess  at 
sea  and  by  limd.  Thus  the  old  fellow 
is  in  a  grumbling  mood,  and  it  is 
not  quite  safe  at  present  to  congra- 
tulate him  much  on  the  cessation  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace.   His  only  consolation  is,  that 
the  Treaty  may  be  a  bad  one,  and 
that  he  may  be  justified  in  finding 
fault  with  it.  That  he  will  find  fault 
with  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  abun- 
dantly certain.      But  though  our 
good  friend  will  be  very  angry  at 
being  told  that  he  has  come  out  of 
this  war  more  successfully  than  in 
most  of  the  long  wars  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged — ^unquestionably 
more  prosperous  than  at  the  end  of 
any  former  war,  we  are  bound,  as 
his  friends,  and  not  his  flatterers,  to 
tell  him  the  truth. 

Of  course,  when  we  began,  we 
were  to  crumple  up  the  enemy  in 
no  time.  Had  not  the  Guards,  nearly 
three  thousand  strong,  marched  to 
the  railway  at  Waterloo,  with  ban- 
ners flying,  and  drums  beating  *Kule 
Britannia  and '  British  Grenadiers'? 
Was  not  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  be 
in  Cronstadt,  or  another  place,  in 
three  weeks  P  Well,  these  illusions 
soon  passed  away.  True  it  was  that 
our  soldiers  proved,  at  Alma,  at 
Balaklava,  at  Inkerman — ay,  and 
in  the  teirific  breach  of  the  Great 
Bedan — that  they  were  of  the  same 
mould  as  those  of  yore, — the  men 
of  Vimiera,  Talavera,  and  Water- 
loo. Bat  what  of  that  P— neither  our 


fleets  nor  armies  had  gone  through 
stone  walls, — ^therefore  had  done 
nothing. 

This  state  of  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Peace  is  reflected  in  the  House  of 
Commons — the  faithful  mirror  of 
nublic  opinion,  whatever  Sir  Joshua 
Walmesley  and  Mr.  Grote  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  A  verjr  appropriate 
occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  this 
ill-humour  was  taken  advantage  of, 
when  it  became  known  that  the 
Government  had  ordered  a  few 
souibs  and  Boman  candles  to  be  let 
off  in  the  Parks,  according  to  former 

Practice  on  a  proclamation  of  peace, 
he  House,  which  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  sanctioning  an  expen- 
diture of  nearly  £100,000  per  day  for 
the  war,  was  quite  indignant  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  Government  in 
spending  £7000  or  £8000  to  celebrate 
tne  Peace.   Who  took  upon  himself 
to  order  such  a  profligate  waste  of 
public  monejP      Which  Secretary 
of   State  P    mdignantly    demanded 
Mr.  Boebuck.    Had  the  IVeasury 
been  consulted  P    Was  an  estimate 
prepared?    All  this  fuss  about  co- 
thing  would  have  been  simply  ridi- 
culous, if  it  had  not  been  significant 
of  the  irritable  state  of  the  public 
mind.  It  would  be  a  positive  relief, 
if  it  were  to  turn  out  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  Treaty  which  af- 
forded reasonable  ground  for  cen- 
sure.   There  would  then  be  an  out- 
burst ;  the  Government  would  be 
turned  out,  and  the  whole  matter 
would  fall  into  oblivion,  as  the  Sc- 
bastopol  Committee  did,  and  as  the 
Chelsea  Inquiry  will  do  even  before 
its  natural  aissolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
that  the  Treaty  affords  no  reason- 
able ground  for  cavil,  this  state  of 
morbid    discontent    will    probably 
continue    some   time    longor,    and 
may  possibly  take  some  malignant 
form   of  distemper    in   the    oody 
politic. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  grand 
navaUdisplay  of  last  week  had  a  ten- 
dency to  exasperate  the  ill-humour. 
Such  a  paraae  of  power  on  that 
element,  of  which  [Englishmen  are 
justly  proud,  could  only  remind 
them  that  during  the  late  short  war 
the  renowned  navy  of  Great  Britain 
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liad  found  no  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating their  ancient  fame.  It  was 
not  enough  that  homage  had  been 
rendered  to  the  inrincible  reputa* 
tion  of  our  fleets  by  the  steady  re« 
sistance  with  which  the  enemy  met 
our  moat  tempting  inyitations  t/O 
meet  them  on  tne  open  sea.  It  was 
felt,  that  thU  year  we  might  have 
blown  Cronstadt  out  of  the  water, 
and  steamed  up  to  St.  Petersburg 
itself.  And  this  feeling,  more  than 
the  east  wind,  together  with  rail* 
way  and  sub-official  mismanage* 
ment,  embittered  the  display  of 
Wednesday  week.  Again,  to  whait 
purpose  will  our  gracious  Sovereign 
go  out  to  meet  her  Guards,  when 
the  French,  not  they,  have  borne 
home  the  final  glory  of  Sebastopoi  F 
True  it  is  that  our  people  were 
prevented  by  insuperable  obstacles 
from  sapping  up  to  the  Bedan,  and 
that  they  theremre  had  to  advance 
over  an  open  plateau,  under  a  storm 
of  artillery,  instead  of  being  able, 
like  their  more  fortunate  allies,  to 
leap  at  once  from  their  trenches 
into  the  enemy's  works.  True,  also, 
that  after  having  stormed  these 
formidable  defences,  a  handful  of 
men  found  that  the  rear  of  the 
fortification  was  an  open  redoubt, 
which  led  them  exposed  to  the 
assault  of  a  covering  army.  To 
hold  such  a  position  was  simply 
impossible,  and  the  few  who  re- 
mained afler  the  horrors  of  this 
assault  were  withdrawn  by  their 
officers,  instead  of  filling  the  ditch 
with  their  bodies.  Formerly  the 
national  motto  used  to  be,  'England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  1' 
Will  any  man  venture  to  say  that 
the  English  soldiers  failed  in  their 
duty  (large  as  our  military  inter- 
pretation of  that  word  luis  ever 
been)  on  the  7th  of  September  P 
And  yet  we  are  dissatisfied  because 
they  did  not  achieve  impossibilities. 
We  have  always  understood  that 
the  single  objeot  for  which  we  took 
up  arms  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Then,  m  estimating  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  the  simple  question  most  be, 
whether  it  is  adequate  to  that  object. 
The  undue  depression  of  Bassia  was 
never  proposed,  any  more  than  the 
undue  eudtation  of  Turicey.  No 
man  who  knows  anything  alx>ut  the 
matter  would  saj  tuit  eitaw  of  tiiete 


objects  was  desirable,  even  if  it 
attainable.  We  wanted  nothing 
more  than  was  neceMaiy  for  tlie 
peace  of  Europe — the  protoetion, 
namely,  of  a  weak  Power,  wiioee 
integrity  was  essential  to  that  eon* 
dition,  from  the  aggression  of  a 
powerful  neighbour.  We  had  not 
only  to  defend  Tuikey  against  her 
inukinent  duiger.  bat  to  ntrdde  for 
her  future  security.  Kow,  this 
question  is  in  no  respect  &  compli- 
cated one.  The  means  which  BrUisia 
possesses  of  insulting  Turkey  are 
sufficiently  patent.  Sne  can  aooom- 
plish  that  ODJect  either  by  miiitaiy 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  Pro> 
vinoes,  or  by  naval  establishmeDta 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  If 
the  Treaty  has  failed  to  provide 
against  either  of  these  oontingea^ 
cies,  it  is  insuiBoient;  if  it  has 
efiectually  guarded  against  both,  it 
is  as  complete  and  cfiectual  as  a 
Treaty  can  be.  Last  year,  about 
this  tune,  the  country  would  hare 
been  content  to  have  concluded  a 
peace  at  Vienna  on  the  terms  wlueh 
Lord  John  Bussell  was  sent  to 
negotiate.  Yet  those  terms,  aa  we 
need  hardly  observe,  did  not  com* 
prehend  the  all-important  artielee 
which  are  clearly  stipulated  for  in 
the  existing  Treaty.  Why  was  it 
that  twelve  months  ago  we  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  peace 
which  only  limited  instead  of  de- 
stroying the  naval  power  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  SeaP  Why  is  it  that 
we  are  now  disposed  to  aensuro,  or 
at  least  to  yield  a  sullen  acqui* 
esccnce,  in  a  peace  which  puts  aa 
end  to  Sebastopoi  and  l^icolatefi*f 
The  truth  must  be  told.  Last  year 
the  British  spirit  quailed  for  a  time 
under  the  disasters  which  had  d^ 
stroved  our  armies,  and  seemed  to 
render  our  military  projeeta  despe* 
rate.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  nation  has  been  disheartened 
for  the  moment  under  similar  ad* 
verse  fortune.  Just  a  oentury  ago, 
England  had  sunk  into  a  like  atate 
of  despondency  on  the  eve  of  Lord 
Chatham's  firs  tadmini8trataoii,wfaieh 
immediaiely  changed  the  current  of 
events.  In  like  manner  Walehenn 
sunk  the  country  into  despair,  from 
which  it  was  aroused  by  tne  gkniet 
of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  lliat 
which  diidomaoy  eould  not  aceom* 
pliih,  ana  did  not  attenpt, 
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after  conquered  by  force  of  aronf . 
The  great  military  objects  of  the 
war  were  completely  attained,  and 
France  and  jBngland  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  hands. 
Bat  England,  it  must  be  owned,  has 
played  throughout  only  ihe  second 
part  in  these  great  transactions; 
and  a  feeling,  not  indeed  of  jealousy 
or  enyy  of  our  ancient  riral  and 

E resent  ally,  but  rather  one  of 
affled  emulation,  mars  the  exulta- 
tion which  must  otherwise  have 
attended  a  result  so  completely 
triumphant.  It  is  not  enough  that 
this  short  campaign  has  ended  in 
the  full  attainment  of  its  object, 
while  former  wars,  after  haying 
been  dragged  on  for  a  series  of  years, 
have  commonly  ended  by  leaving 
matters  pretty  much  as  they  found 
them.  It  is  not  enough  tiiat  we 
cease  from  this  conflict  with  vigour 
unimpaired,  and  hardly  (so  to  speak) 
with  a  scratch.  Our  enemy,  we 
know,  has  yielded  from  utter  pros- 
tration and  inability  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Many  a  long  year  must 
elapse  before  that  sluggish  power 
can  regain  the  strength  which  has 
rendered  him  so  formidable.  Even 
our  gallant  ally  is  almost  exhausted 
by  me  effort  he  has  made.  But 
we  feel  that  he  has  got  more  than 
his  share  of  the  gloir,  and  the 
national  pride  is  no  douot  wounded. 
Hence,  this  peace,  the  substantial 
benefits  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid, 
is,  and  will  be,  coolly  received.  But 
when  the  first  feelmgs  of  chagrin 
and  disappointment  subside,  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  will 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  no 
just  grouna  of  complaint ;  and  even 
if  it  were  the  fact  that  our  ally  had 
in  this  instance  outstepped  us  in 
the  race  of  glory,  we  could  well 
afford  to  yield  the  palm. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  Treaty, 
we  must  of  course  reserve  our  re* 
marks  until  we  know  precisely  what 
they  are.  Much,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  upon  the  very  words  in 
which  the  articles  are  framed,  for 
we  have  had  to  do  with  an  adver^ 
sary  skilled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy, 
and  more  to  be  feared  on  paper  than 
in  the  field.  We  have  no  right  to 
impugn  the  honour  of  Bussiai  but  we 
ahallbe  glad  to  find,  as  we  are  well 
assured  is  the  fact,  that  everyword  of 
this  Treaty  has  been  carefully  scruti- 


nised by  the  able  Mimster  to  whom 
the  interests  of  this  country  were 
confided  at  the  recent  Conference. 

The  small  minority  of  thinking 
men    whose   opinions    are  always 
adopted  by  that  good  sense  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  after  the  froth  and 
fermentation    of  the  surface  have 
subsided,  are  well  satisfied  that  the 
war  has  had  not  only  a  successful, 
but  a  timely  termination.     During 
peace  we  never  think  about  military 
matters,  and  if  this  war,  after  forty 
years     of    European   tranquillity, 
found  our  armaments  in  a  state  of  in- 
efficiency, the  nation  itself,  certainly 
not  the  Government,  is  to  blame. 
For  many  a  long[  year  one  of  the 
most  popular  topics  in  Parliament 
and  the  country  has  been  the  re- 
duction of  our  military  establish- 
ments ;  and  no  Minister,  whatever 
his    authority,    who    has    directed 
public  affairs  since  1815,  could  have 
resisted  this  tendency.    The  enemy 
we  had  to  encounter  always  regarded 
military  organization    as   the  first 
object  of  his  policy,  and  consistently 
so,  for  his  mind  was  always  steadily 
fixed  on  projects  which  could  \^ 
attained  only  by  force  of  arms.    But 
this  was  not  our  only  or  even  prin- 
cipal disadvantage.    The  energy  of 
the  national  character,  the  vastness 
of  our  resources,  and  the  will  of  the 
people,  urging  on  the  Government, 
would  soon  have  supplied  the  defects 
arising  from  the  immediate  inade- 
quacy    of  military    material,    but 
toe  were  hampered  hy  an  alliance ; 
and    we    make   this   observation, 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  start- 
ling, the  more  freely,  because  tho 
loyalty,  the   intelligence,  and   the 
military  might   of  our  illustrious 
coadjutor  are  alike  unquestionable 
and  undoubted.     But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  a  iudgment  on 
the  conduct  of  England  during  this 
war,  without  weighing   that  most 
material  consideration;  and  there- 
fore it  is  almost  obvious  that  history 
alone  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
judgment  on  the  great  transactions 
of  the  last  two  years.    The  sensitive 
jealousy  of  the  two  great  rivals,  for 
the  first  time  united  i^ainst  a  com- 
mon foe,  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately alarmed  if  either  had  assumed 
to  take  the  lead ;  and  thus  the  late 
war  has  been  wanting  in  the  one  pri- 
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mary  element  of  warlike  operations, 
namely,  Commanp.  If  the  position 
of  the  enemy  had  admitted  or  France 
and  England  acting  independently 
upon  two  different  quarters,  the 
great  advantages  of  the  alliance 
might  have  been  fully  attained ;  but 
as  it  was,  the  union  of  the  two 
flags,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
proved  a  positive  source  of  weak- 
ness. If  England  or  France  had 
acted  alone  in  the  Crimea,  we  firmly 
believe,  and  such  we  have  reason  to 
know  is  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  in  both  countries, 
a  successful  result  would  have  been 
obtained  with  far  less  expenditure 
of  life,  money,  and  time  than  has 
been  incurred.  A  real  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign is  simply  impracticable ;  and 
if  such  an  inquiry  were  followed 
out  with  the  view  of  distributing 
praise  and  blame,  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries  would  probably 
be  the  result. 

The  Opposition  are  as  well  ad- 
vised of  this  truth  as  her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  yet,  for  party  pur- 
poses, they  persist  in  urging  inquiry 
into  matters  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  precluded  from  afibrding 
any  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
state  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari 
and  Balaklava,  the  condition  of  the 
harbour  of  Balaklava,  the  neglect 
to  provide  means  of  communication 
between  the  base  of  operations  and 
the  British  army, — these,  we  always 
maintained,  were  legitimate  subjects 
of  investigation;  but  the  afiair  of 
Kars  involves  topics  which  do  not 
admit  of  discussion.  It  may  be 
very  easy  to  censure  the  diplomatic 
and  military  authorities  abroad,  or 
the  Government  at  home,  on  such 
information  as  can  be  afibrded.  In 
that  case,  English  statesmen  and 
generals  will  endure  unjust  incul- 
pation, and  be  content  to  abide  the 
time  when  their  vindication  can  be 
made  complete.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  unscrupulous  and  dishonourable 
faction  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
profit  by  tne  suspension  of  truth 
and  justice. 

This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  peculiar  and  un- 
satisfactory state  of  domci>tic  poli- 
tics. From  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  domestic  legislation,  no 
longer  borne  along  on  the  tide  of 


public  opinion,  has  become  almost 
stagnant.    Lord  John  Buasell  triMl 
in  vain  to  launch  his  Beform  Bill, 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would   certainly  have   braved   the 
elements,  though  it   might  never 
have  arrived  in  port.     Education, 
Church  Beform,  Law  Amendment 
— the  most  prominent  among  many 
social  questions  which   fully  occu- 
pied the  public  mind  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Parliament,  hare 
not  stirred  an  inch,  though  vigorons 
efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to 
give  them    an  impulse.      The  at- 
tempts  of  '  independent*  members 
have  proved   absolut-ely  hopeless; 
and  the  measures  brought  forward 
by  the   Government,    unaided   by 
public  opinion  out  of  doors,  have 
found  in  small  cavils  and  criticisma 
sufficient  obstacles  to  their  progreaa* 
The  people  in  their  ill-huraour — 
unjust,  of  course,  and   iudidcrimi- 
nating — lay  the  blame  on  the  Go- 
vernment.     Everything     is     mis- 
managed, nobody  understands  his 
business  ;  it  is  all  o^t  ing  to  routine ; 
and  the  most  popular  of  writers 
ministers  to  this  depraved  and  mor- 
bid feeling  by  a  vulgar  caricature 
of  official  business.     If  this  state  of 
things  i\  ere  to  last  much  longer,  it 
would  produce  a  real  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  public  men.    An 
English  Minister  ^^llo  discharges  his 
duties  under  public  correction,  and 
who  looks  for  support  and  encou- 
ragement to  public  opinion  alone, 
necessarily  becomes  di5 heartened  if 
his  best  endeavours  are  met  either 
with  sneers  or  indifferciu*o.     OtBce, 
at  least  among  the  hii;her  class  of 
politicians,  is  not  so  attractive  ns  is 
generally  supposed.     In  every  go- 
vernment there  are  men,  and  these 
often  the  most    considerable,  who 
would  willingly  be   relieved   from 
the  cares  of  otBco,  if  their  places 
could  be  adequately  supplied ;  and 
we  hope  not  to  see  the  day  when 
public  life  is  rendered  so  diatastefal 
as  to  repel  the  opulent,  the  learned, 
and   polite.     The    policy    of   tliis 
country,  if  it  is  to  continue  pros- 

Eerous  and  respected,  must  be  guided 
y  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour. 
Clever  adventurers,  whether  for  their 
purposes  they  think  fit  to  assume 
Tory  or  Bad;cal  gui^e,  will  neither 
seek  nor  understand  the  true  inte- 
rcuts of  the  nation. 
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THE  world  turns  round  bodily — 
so  say  our  philosophers :  no  less 
true  is  it  that  it  revolves  morally 
and  socially.  Take  the  cycle  of  a 
century  in  our  social  state,  and  how 
marvellous  is  the  revolution  in  all 
the  habits,  customs,  and  pastimes  of 
our  people !  Where  are  our  May- 
poles and  our  morris-dancers  P 
W  here  are  our  mummings  and  our 
maakings  P  Where  are  our  wassails 
and  our  wakes  P    Where  are  the 

Sports  and  pageantry  and  plays. 
That  che«red  our  eves  and  holidays — 

of  which  Master  Herrick  sungP 
They  are  for  the  most  part  dead 
and  buried :   if  any  remain,  their 

Eassing  bell  is  tolling.  Sunlit  skies 
ave  been  hearsed  in  smoke  ;  May- 
poles have  been  superseded  by  tall 
chimneys;  flower-garlands  are  no 
longer  woven,  but  cotton  twist; 
our  ears  are  not  now  greeted  with 
the  carols  of  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate,  but  with  the  whixzing  of  iron 
throstles;  the  language  of  poetry 
has  been  extruded  by  such  terms  as 
slubbing,  roving,  scutching,  warping, 
and  doubling.  Deities  that  preside 
over  Parnassus,  shut  your  ears ! 
The  days  of  romance,  in  good  sooth, 
have  gone  by ;  the  iron  a^e  of  facts, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  upon  us. 
The  last  century  has  witnessed 
many  revolutions.  Thrones  have 
been  tonpled  over  like  nine-pins,  and 
monarcns  have  been  hustlea  off  the 
stage  like  so  many  bad  actors.  But, 
so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned, 
the  greatest  revolutionists  have  been 
steam,  machinery,  and  cotton. 
What  wondrous  cnanges  have  these 
mighty  agents  wrought  among  us ! 
Instead  of  our  packhorses  lumbering 
over  mountains  and  heaths,  through 
bogs  and  quagmires,  we  rattle  over 
rivers,  above  cities,  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles    an    hour;    instead  of 
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spinning  cloth  with  the  fingers,  we 
have  jennies  and  mules  by  the 
million,  throwing  off  in  an  hour  as 
much  work  as  it  would  take  all  the 
fingers  in  creation  to  coini)lete  in  a 
life-time ;  instead  of  hoistine  up 
coals  from  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
earth  with  the  sweat  of  man's  brow, 
the  enormous  loads  rise  by  some 
magic  influence,  while  man  looks 
on  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
pockets;  instead  of  being  mere 
feathers,  tossed  before  wind  and 
tide,  we  sail  across  the  ocean,  and, 
if  need  be,  astonish  an  enemy's  for- 
tress with  a  few  lively  rockets, 
almost  in  defiance  of  the  elements ; 
instead  of  laborious  type-printing 
with  the  hand,  we  can  cover  the 
surface  of  the  globe  with  printed 
broad-sheets  in  a  marvellously  short 
time.  Steam,  machinery,  cotton! 
mighty  enchanters!  ye  nave  sum- 
moned forth  populous  cities  in  the 
solitudes ;  ye  have  converted  fishing- 
stations  into  bustling  sea-ports;  at 
your  bidding  the  huge  factory  has 
risen,  and  me  spacious  workshop 
rings  with  the  hiunmer.  Alas !  we 
know  not  how  to  address  you,  ye 
dread  anarchs !  Are  ye  benefactors 
of  the  human  race,  ye  soulless,, 
self-moving  agents,  or  are  ye  the 
reverse  P  Ye  have  amassea  gold 
into  enormous  glittering  heaps  for- 
the  few,  but  have  ye  olessed  the 
many  P  Ye  have  sucked  into  your 
frightful  maelstrom  the  inmates  of 
many  a  rustic  cottage  who  have 
luxuriated  from  infancy  in  the  in- 
cense-breathing mom ;  but  have  ye 
increased  the  aggregate  of  happi- 
ness among  them  P  Are  ye  three 
heavenly  maidens  scattering  enjoy- 
ment, comfort,  and  plenty  from 
your  golden  urns,  or  are  ye  the 
three  weird  sisters  joining  in  the 
chorus, — 

Doable,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  cauldron  bubble? 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
the  sam  of  human  happinese  is  pro- 
portionately about  the  same  now  as 
ever.  There  is  a  self-adiustment  in 
the  mind  as  well  as  tne  body  of 
man.  The  whole  constitution, 
mental  and  physical,  adapts  itself  to 
fresh  scenes  and  circumstances  with 
a  wonderful  facility.  May  there  not, 
then,  be  as  much  happiness  and  en- 

1'oyment  in  an  individual  heart  as  it 
»eat8  beneath  a  murky  sky  and  to 
the  tune  of  a  steam  loom,  as  in 
another  that  thumps  in  a  purer 
atmosphere  to  the  jolting  of  a 
wagon,  and  the  grunt  of  '"Wlio- 
up,  Dobbin?' 

At  any  rate,  kind  reader,  reserve 
your  judgment  till  you  have  pe- 
rused my  Diary.  I  hare  just  yisited 
tiiat  county  of  Goths  and  Vandals 
called  Lancashire.  I  h«Tt  had  a 
week's  adventure  among  the  wilds  of 
Manchester.  And  why  should  I 
not  chronicle  my  doings,  darings, 
and  sufferings  P  Whemer  a  man 
now-a-days  casts  his  shoe  over  the 
hill  of  Balaklava,  or  makes  the 
Hellespont  his  wadipot — ^whether 
he  pays  a  month's  visit  to  some 
Eastern  monarch,  or  spends  a  few 
dajrs  at  the  diggings — ^whether  he 
joins  in  an  Arctic  expedition,  or 
domesticates  for  a  time  with  the 
Mormons — whether  he  has  been 
deer-stalking  in  the  Highlanda  of 
Sootland,  or  followed  tne  brutal 
sport  of  slaughtering  wild  animals 
in  Southern  Africa  ^^stnughtway, 
pmiuriunt  motUetf  and  a  nook  is 
bom.  And  why,  pray,  should  my 
adventures  be  regarded  as  less 
periloiis  or  interesting  than  those  of 
more  aspiring  travellers P  Indeed, 
I  half  fancy  that  some  of  them 
hsnre  never  wandered  very  far  from 
their  own  writing-desks.  Now  I 
liave  visited  the  scenes  described, 
and  joined  in  the  incidents  related ; 
I  am  a  bond  fide  traveller.  An  old 
ooUege  friend  of  mine  is  a  resident 
in  Manchester ;  he  is  a  deigyman, 
passive  and  unrepining,  who  seems 
to  have  been  bom  to  inhale  an 
oleaginous  atmosphere,  and  to  be 
kicked  by  oottooian  filibusters. 
Having  a  desire  to  visit  this  rude 
looality  onoe  in  my  life-time,  I  wrote 
to  him,  inviting  myself  to  his  house 
for  Whit-week.  His  reply  was  to 
this  effect : — '  Come,  by  all  means, 
and  stay  as  long   as  you  please. 


But  what  do  you  expect  P    Do  you 
intend  to  lie  a-bed  till   ten,   and. 
struggle  up  to  breakfast  at  eleven^ 
after  your  ancient  Oxonian  fashion  P 
As  you  have  chosen  Whit-week  for 
your  visit,  you  must  do  at  Borne  as 
the  Eomans  do,  and  I  fear  that  yoa 
will  only  leave  your  laziness  and 
luxuries  for  hard  work  and  lentea 
fare.  During  that  week  the  snindles 
are  mostly  standing  in  Mancnester, 
and  the  heads  axe  spinning  instead. 
Come,  however,  if  you  dare.'     Ac* 
oordingly   I   went,    saw,   and  to- 
corded. 

HONDAY. 

Hail,  smiling  mom !  Bless  yonr 
ruddy  face  !  And  yet  I  would  wil- 
lingly have  waited  awhile  for  your 
amuiole  salutation.  Seven  o'clock  1 
Down  to  breakfast  at  half-paat. 
'  This  week,'  said  my  friend, '  is  to 
many  a  toiling,  smoke-be^g^rimed 
operative  what  our  holidays  were  in 
our  school-boy  yean.  It  is  the  one 
sunny  spot  in  nis  memory  and  in 
his  prospect,  amidst  his  dreaiy* 
mill-horse  daily  labour.  You  can* 
not  conceive  now  anxiously  it  is 
anticinated — ^how  much  preparation 
is  made  for  it  in  caps  and  Donnets, 
and  ribbons  and  dresses  :  von  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  the  afflvs- 
gate  consumption  of  sleep  in  Sdan* 
Chester  was  less  last  niffht  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
if  there  was  only  a  somnomcter  to 
try  it;  and  at  tnis  moment— don't 
tiiink  me  too  poetical  and  enthusi* 
astio — ^there  is  many  a  young  heart 
happy  in  its  own  elasticity,  and  in 
the  prospect  of  a  week  with  but 
little  toil  and  care.  But  come  along, 
and  judge  for  yourself.' 

We  start  out  acoordinffly  for  my 
friend's  school,  to  join  the  general 
procession  of  Church  Sunday 
scholars.  After  a  twenty  minutes' 
walk  we  dive  into  long  narrow 
streets,  not  over  cleanly  or  well- 
paved.  On  each  side  are  dingy 
nouses  and  cellar  dweUings— dn^Xia 
dtt/iora — reminding  one  of  old 
Homer's  description  of  a  similar 
region^andPope  s  bad  translation: — 

There  in  a  cfaeeriasf  tipet  mad  gioomy 

eeUa, 
like  dusky  nstimi  of  Ciottnsria  dw«lli ; 
The  sun  ne'er  views  the  aneomfortsUe 

•wts. 
Whan  radiant  he  advanoes  or  retreats. 
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Unhappy  race !    whom    endless  night 

invades, 
Clouds  the  dall  air,  and  wraps  them 

round  in  shades.* 

Before  us  stretches  a  vista  of  tall 
square  chimneys,  and  stumpy  round 
chimneys,  and  large  buildings  with- 
out chmmeys  at  all,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  most  prominent 
figures  we  see  of  the  human  species 
are  twt>  middle-aged  women,  with 
greasy  shawls  over  their  heads,  one 
of  whom  is  of  broadly  developed 
dorsal  proportions,  set  off  to  advan- 
tage by  a  check  bedgown  and  a 
liiMey-wokey  petticoat.  The  two 
have  just  sent  off  their  childr^i  to 
the  school,  and  finom  their  earnest- 
ness and  self-satisfaction,  they]  seem 
to  be  fttllv  convinced  that  their  off- 
aprittg  win  be  ornamental  in  the  pro- 
eession.  Then,  look  at  that  black- 
guard reeling  from  the  gin-shop  with 
a  bruised  face  and  a  black  eye,  im- 
washed  and  uncombed,  coatless  and 
ragged,  the  very  picture  of  an  irre- 
oliumable  scamp.  Now  that  vaj^- 
bond — the  very  burlesque  of  a  being 
with  a  reasoning  mind— might,  if  he 
were  sober  and  industrious,  earn 
tlurty  shillings  a  week,  and  make  his 
fireside  and  family  comfortable ;  and 
he  staggers  from  the  reeking  vault 
into  the  blessed  light  of  this  sunny 
morning  as  if  he  were  a  character 
that  need  not  be  ashamed.  Here 
we  meet  three  or  four  little  chil- 
dren who  are  looking  pensive,  poor 
things!  perhaps  because  they  can- 
not join  the  procession.  The^  have 
BO  clothes  fit  to  appear-in,  or  it  may 
be  that  they  have  never  been  at  a 
Sunday-school.  Are  any  of  them 
the  children  of  that  drunken  brute, 
who  is  just  now  reeling  into  a  house 
close  by,  with  an  oath  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  threatening  seowl  at  his 
starving  wifeP  Then  a  lurry, 
heavily    laden    with    Manehest^ 

§oeds,  rolls  down  the  narrow  street, 
isturbing  the  conference  of  the 
two  ladies,  and  driving  us  up  against 
^e  wall  for  safety. 

'  This  is  yoursmool,  is  itP'  I  in- 
quired, after  we  had  proceeded  a 
uttle  further.  '  Why,  it  is  like  the 
factory  we  have  just  passed,  only  it 
has  four  stories  instead  of  eight,  and 
is  not  quite  so  long.  What  a  terrible 
hubbub  and  clatter !    Are  you  quite 


sure  it  is  safe  to  go  in  without  a 
body  of  policemen  P  * 

We  enter  theroom  for  the  younger 
boys :  there  are  some  five  hundred 
of  them,  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
fashions,  and  in  every  kind  of 
material,  from  the  round-about 
jacket  to  the  square  cut  of  the 
gamekeeper,  from  thick  clogs  to 
genteel  higUows,  from  rough  fastiui 
to  fine  broadcloth,  each  with  his 
cap  or  hat  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
march  out  at  the  word  of  command. 
Here  we  have  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  juvenile  operative  under 
every  aspect.  They  are  all  clean; 
some  are  well-lookmg ;  many  have 
a  keen,  intelligaxt  expression  of 
countenance,  as  though  tiiejr  had 
begun  to  fight  their  own  way  in  life 
at  an  early  age.  See  there  that 
young  tyke,  with  a  large  round 
nead  covered  with  red  hair,  that 
might  have  been  scattered  there 
with  a  pitch-fork,  a  'forehead  vil- 
lanous  low,'  an  undeniable  squint, 
and  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  ood-fish, 
quite  read^,  from  his  look,  to  have  a 
turn-up  with  any  boy  in  the  class, 
and  give  him  a  stone.  I  have  no 
great  hopes  of  my  friend :  it  is  two 
to  one  that  at  some  time  or  other  he 
will  ascend  the  steps  of  promotion 
on  the  tread-wheel,  if  he  attain  no 
greater  elevation  on  the  ladder  of 
advancement.  How  I  should  like 
to  place  him  under  the  tuition  of 
our  old  friend,  the  Warden  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Badley!  Excel- 
lent raw  material  he  would  be  for 
Sewell's  experiments  in  moral  dis- 
cipline— a  sort  of  free-bom  British 
Topsy!  Ascending  a  fiight  of  stairs, 
we  come  to  the  room  of  the  eldw 
boys.  Here  we  have  about  the 
same  number  as  below. 

•  From  this  body,'  said  my  friend, 
'  you  may  select  representatives  of 
every  trade  in  Manchester;  there 
are  mill-operatives,  glass-blowers, 
painters,  shoe-makers,  tailors;  there 
are  accountants,  salesmen,  porters, 
railway  officials,  lawyers'  clerks, 
packers;  there  are  shopkeepers, 
mechanics,  joiners,  cabinet-makers. 
Fix  upon  a  trade,  and  I  think  I  can 
select  a  teacher  or  scholar  who 
knows  something  about  it.' 

'  Well,  I  rather  like  the  look  of 
the  youths ;  they  are  somewhat  too 
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sturdy  and  independent,  perhaps,  in 
their  appearance,  but  many  of  them 
have  very  intelligent  faces;  thev 
are,  seemingly,  men  in  habits  of  life 
before  they  are  well  out  of  their 
boyhood.    Are  they  civil  P* 

*  Yes,  as  a  rule,  the  Manchester 
operative  is  civil  enough,  in  a  rough 
way.  I  mean  the  boy  or  man  who 
is  working  for  his  living,  not  your 
Irish  vagabond  or  your  skulking 
thief.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  was 
walking  in  a  low  part  of  the  town, 
when  a  lad  of  sixteen,  quite  a 
stranger  to  me,  dashed  a  few  spots 
of  mud  on  my  coat  as  he  was  rush- 
ing by.  Seeing  that  it  was  unin- 
tentional I  said  nothing ;  but  when 
he  observed  what  he  had  done,  he 
turned  back,  gave  the  coat  a  rough 
wipe,  blundered  out  by  way  of 
apology,  'I  could  na  help  it, 
maester,'  and  hastened  away  again. 
In  polite  society  it  would  have  been, 
'  I  really  beg  your  nardon,  sir,  it 
was  unmtentional ;'  out  I  am  not 
sure  whether  there  was  not  some- 
tiling  intrinsically  more  gentle- 
manrj^  in  the  rough  wipe,  '  and  I 
coulcf  na  help  it,  maester.' ' 

No.  3.  —  Here  are  some  six 
hundred  little  girls,    and  a  very 

Eretty  lot  they  are ;  many  a  mother 
as  been  proud  this  morning,  after 
dressing  her  children  and  sending 
them  on  to  join  the  procession ;  she 
remembers  now,  some  twenty  years 
af  o,  she  had  herself  marched  from 
the  same  school  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  becomes  a  girl  herself  again  for 
a  while.  Many  of  the  little  ladies 
certainly  seem  to  have  been  got  up 
with  great  care  for  the  occasion,  and, 
with  incipient  female  vanity,  are 
evidently  conscious  of  their  charms. 
One  flight  of  steps  more,  and  we 
are  in  the  topmost  room.  This  is 
the  show-room — ^the  conservatory ! 
Five  hundred  of  the  elder  females, 
most  of  them  young  women,  are 
here  —  milliners,  bonnet-makers, 
dress-makers,  waistcoat-makers,  um- 
brella-makers, hat-binders,  weavers, 
doublers,  smallware-workers,  and 
whatever  else  you  can  fix  on  in  the 
feminine  line  of  occupation.  What 
a  variety  of  faces  and  features! 
What  countless  fashions  in  frocks, 
mantillas,  and  bonnets!  What 
numberless  styles  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  hair  and  artificials ! 
'A  large  and  interesting  family 


you  have  here  on  your  hand,'  I  said, 
— *  and,  to  my  surprise,  they  are 
very  well-looking,  on  the  whole. 
I  had  expected  to  find  so  many 
galvanizea  red  herrings,  just  awak- 
ing out  of  pickle — smoke-dried, 
withered,  blear-eyed  old  women  in 
their  teens ;  and  positively  many  of 
them  are  rather  attractive — all  of 
them  neat  and  becomingly  dressed. 
How  do  they  look  so  well  and  dress 
so  well  P* 

'  Indeed,'  returned  my  friend, '  X 
sometimes  wonder  myself.  The 
times  have  been  somewnat  pressinfi^ 
this  last  six  months ;  wages  have 
been  low  and  work  has  been  scarce ; 
provisions  too  have  been  high ;  and 
yet  they  generally  keep  up  a  respect- 
Ible  appfanmce,  «id  Uy  of  Sbdi 

fay  for  their  own  sittings  at  church, 
fear  they  have  to  pinch  them- 
selves severely,  sometimes.' 

'  I  am  surprised  at  their  fresh 
looks.' 

'Yes,  they  are  blooming  now; 
but  they  soon  begin  to  look  old. 
They  mostly  marry  young,  and  in  a 
few  years  after  they  sink  into  aged 
women.  You  are  a  judge  of  a 
horse's  mouth,  I  know :  now,  if  you 
would  examine  the  teeth  of  these 
young  women,  you  would  find  them 
generally  defective.  Life  in  an  im- 
pure atmosphere  and  long  hours  of 
work  begin  to  tell  on  the  mouth 
sooner  than  on  the  cheek.' 

Well,  I  declare,  who  would  have 
thought  itP  Here  am  I,  a  layman 
—one  who  never  before  in  my  life 
saw  a  Sunday-school  oontaming 
more  than  fifty  children — here  am 
I,  in  a  place  caUed  St.  Ann's-square, 
surrounded  by  clergymen  in  canon- 
icals, churchwardens  with  their 
staves  of  office,  vergers  in  their 
^owns,  and  teachers  and  scholars 
mnumerable.  This  is  the  gather- 
ing point  for  all  the  schools :  fresh 
divisions  are  trooping  up ;  banners 
are  flying ;  bands  are  playing ;  bells 
are  nngmg.  I  never  had  a  very 
earnest  longing  for  the  'grinning 
honours  '  of  the  Crimea ;  but  really 
everything  looks  so  inspiriting 
around  me,  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment I  should  not  shrink  from  a 
gentle  tussle  with  a  Cossack. 
March !  is  the  word ;  we  fall  into 
our  ranks,  and  away  we  move,  four 
abreast.    Windows  are  full  of  peer- 
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ing  faces,  beautifol,  no  doubfc ;  tho 
streeto  are  lined  on  each  pide  with 
parents  who  were  once  Sunday- 
Bcholara  themselves.  Occasionally 
a  mother  will  msh  out  of  the  crowd 
as  she  sees  her  child  passinfif,  give  it 
a  hasty  drink  of  milk,  for  the  day  is 
warm,  and  send  it  on  again  witn  a 
*  Bless  its  little  heart,  it*s  a  hangel!' 
Now  and  then  a  mercurial  lad 
rushes  from  his  rank,  in  defiance  of 
teachers,  and  makes  a  hasty  pur- 
chase of  a  ha'porth  of  toffy  from  a 
greasy -looking  siren  with  a  stand  of 
sweetmeats,  and  then  joins  again 
the  main  body. 

Here  we  are  at  the  top  of  King- 
street.  Look  down  on  the  moving 
crowd.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
rolling  stream  of  parasols. 

'  Ah !  sir,'  said  an  old  man  of  our 
party,  '  I  remember  when  there  was 
not  a  parashawl  in  the  procession.* 

*  Very  likely,  WiUiam ;  but  you 
hadn't  such  pretty  faces  to  cover, 
fifty  vears  ago.' 

'War'nt  there,  think  youP'  re- 
plied the  old  man  with  a  sagacious 
wink  ;  '  but  they  were  a  vast  sight 
bonnier.' 

We  now  thread  the  street  remark- 
able for  its  wealth  as  that  of  Lom- 
bard, called  after  the  family  of 
Mosley. 

'  You  recollect  this  a  different 
kind  of  street,  William  F' 

'Aye,  bless  you,  sir,  forty  years 
sin*  there  wasn't  a  warehouse  in 
it.' 

*And  perhaps  you  remember 
many  of  those  fine  people  who  now 
ride  with  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  their  carriages,  when  they  were 
in  different  circumstances  P  * 

•Yes,  sir,  many  of  them  were 
working  men  like  myself,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.' 

*  How  do  you  account  for  their 
getting  on  so  well  in  the  world  P' 

*  God's  providence,  sir  ;  He  only 
can  say  why  it  was  ;  many  of  them, 
to  my  fancy,  were  neither  better 
nor  cleverer  than  their  neighbours.' 

We  wheel  round  into  Market- 
street,  that  thoroughfare  of  com- 
merce. Enormous  lurries  are  wait- 
ing on  each  side  till  the  procession 
has  passed,  while  their  orivers  are 
looking  on  with  a  sulky  resignation. 

'  That  man,'  I  said,  pointing  to 
one  of  them,  '  seems  to  be  anything 
bat  happy  in  his  inactivity.' 


'  I  dare  say  he  is  angry  enough,' 
said  my  friend,  '  for  these  carters 
are  great  brutes,  and  utterly  indif- 
ferent al>out  the  lives  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects :  indeed,  the  drivers 
of  sll  the  vehicles  of  trade  in  Man- 
chester are  as  reckless  a  set  of 
scamps  as  any  class  of  men  in  the 
United  Kingdom.' 

*  Where  are  your  police  P' 

'  Moving  on,  no  doubt,  but  appa- 
rently quite  regardless.  I  see  every 
day  mstances  of  headlong  driving 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  London.' 

'  How  is  this  ?  Are  the  owners 
of  these  wagons  for  the  most  part 
the  masters  of  the  police  P  ' 

*  I  cannot  say — so  it  is.  We  hear 
of  unfenced  machinery :  I  certainly 
see  far  greater  indifference  to  human 
life  unrebuked  in  the  streets  of  Man- 
chester than  there  can  be  in  the 
mills.' 

'Your  wisdom  in  Manchester 
must  all  be  in-doors,'  I  said,  *  for  I 
see  directions  to  pedestrians  to  keep 
their  proper  side  of  the  parapet. 
Are  they  really  ignorant  of  the  lirst 
principles  of  street-walking  P' 

'Yes;  it's  all  higglety -niggle ty 
here ;  hurry,  bustle,  rush,  and 
tumble.' 

Onward  we  move  in  military  ar- 
ray, and,  in  due  time,  arrive  at  the 
Cathedral.' 

Here  the  crowd  thickens;  some 
of  the  elder  scholars  enter  the  gates ; 
and  the  rest  file  off. 

'  Ar'n't  you  tired  P  *  I  said  to  a 
little  girl  who  seemed  rather  foot- 
sore. 

*  Noa,  noa,'  she  said,  '  I  am  na, 
but,'  pointing  to  a  companion  about 
her  own  size,  with  apatronizing  air, 
'  but  this  little  wench  is.' 

The  sacred  edifice  is  a  very  fine 
one,  considered  as  an  ancient  parish 
church ;  but  it  does  not  reacn  our 
ideal  of  a  cathedral.  It  is  capable 
of  holding  some  three  thousand  per- 
sons, and  a  tolerably  good  voice  can 
be  heard  throughout  it.  The  inte- 
rior had  a  noble  aspect,  when  about 
two  thousand  Sunday -scholars  and 
teachers,  for  the  most  part  adults, 
filled  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
galleries  were  occupied  by  strangers 
and  the  usual  congregation.  The 
effect,  too,  wos  striking,  as  it 
always  is,  when  so  many  voices 
joined  heartily  in  singing. 
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'  Do  yon  know  the  preaoiher  P'  I 
asked  my  friend. 

*  No,  a  8traii|;er  ia  generally  se- 
lected, some  country  incumbent/ 

'  What  kind  of  addresses  do  they 
give  you  F' 

'All  kinds.  I  hare  heard  eyery 
gradation  of  sermon,  from  a  meta- 
physical discussion  on  education,  fit 
for  a  University  pulpit,  to  a  lecture 
suited  to  children  of  eight  years  old. 
I  have  never,  however,  heard  a  ser- 
mon, on  tliis  occasion,  fairly  address- 
ed to  young  men  and  young  women 
entering  on  the  trials  of  life — ^indeed, 
already  engaged  in  its  arduous 
duties,  and  surrounded  by  its  many 
temptations.    But  you  will  hear  for 

yourself  bye  and  bye.' 

•         •        •         •         • 

'  One  glass  of  wine,  and  we  must 
retire  to  our  drawing-room.' 

*  Very  woU,*  said  I ;  *  but  why  the 
hurry  P* 

*  You  must  understand  that  we 
have  an  invitation  to  take  tea  at  a 
distance.' 

'  What,  is  not  the  day's  work  over 
yetP'  I  asked ;  '  well,  where  are  we 
to  retire  P ' 

'  To  one  of  our  Manchester  parks, 
some  four  miles  off.' 

The  parks,  as  they  are  termed  in 
Manchester,  are  a  great  boon,  as  I 
learned,  to  the  labouring  population. 
On  the  half-holiday  of  Uie  Saturday 
afternoon  especially, the  artisan, witn 
his  wife  and  family,  may  be  seen 
there,  enjoying  the  pure  air  after  hia 
week-day  toils,  ana  admiring  the 
summer  flowers,  while  his  children 
are  romping  on  the  grassy  slopes. 
There  are  tnree  parks,  situated  re- 
spectively at  different  points  in  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester.  They  are 
rather  after  the  fashion  of  extensive 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds ;  but 
they  have  received  the  more  ba- 
ronial name.  They  are  laid  out  with 
considerable  taste,  and  contain  lakes 
and  labyrinths — or,  as  the  latter  are 
■tyled,  puzzle-grounds,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  forgames  and  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Tne  one  at  Saltbrd 
is  called  after  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and 
it  was  the  scene  where  ninety  thou- 
sand Sunday-scholars  greeted  her 
Saeious  Majesty  with  *God  save 
e  Queen.'  It  has  been  proTided 
with  a  Ubrary  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen thousand  volumes,  and  a  fair 
museum,  where  many  a  hard-work- 


ing mechanic  may  be  seen  spe&dtnft^ 
a  leisure  hour.  Our  journey's  enS 
was  the  Queen's  Park,  on  the  Booh- 
dale-road,  where  about  a  hundred 
male  and  female  teachers,  mostly 
of  the  working  classes,  were  waiting^ 
our  arrival  to  commence  thmr  tea. 
A  merry  party  they  were,  too,  and 
not  ill-behaved,  either.  And  then, 
what  a  romp  on  the  green  after  the 
tea  was  over!  Well,  thought  I, 
these  Whitsuntide  gambols  hare 
been  expelled  from  the  country,  and 
taken  refuge  in  populous  towns ;  for 
the  oidy  pkces  I  know  where  young 
men  and  women  at  this  season  are 
accustomed  to  roll  down  grassy 
slopes  like  so  many  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  are  the  Queen's  parks  at 
Manchester  and  Greenwich.  Alas ! 
the  fauns,  and  naiads,  and  wood 
nymphs  have  deserted  the  streams 
and  meadows,  and  taken  up  their 
habitations  in  the  neighbournood  of 
smoky  chimneys  and  smutty  faces. 
The  black  swan  is  no  longer  a  rara 
avis  in  terris.  I  am  intending  to 
write  a  Pastoral;  shall  I  miosis 
to  Manchester  P 

TUB8DAY. 

Managed  to  scramble  down  to 
breakfast  at  ten  o'clock,  after  anight 
of  strange  dreams.  I  had  fancied 
myself  chased  by  a  regiment  of 
Amazons  from  the  Xing  of  Daho- 
mey's army ;  a  hundred  spears  were 
directed  against  me  ;  suddenly  the 
female  warriors  were  transformed 
into  pretty  girls,  and  their  spesrs 
into  parasols:  in  my  efforts  to  es* 
cape  the  sirens,  I  lost  my  footing, 
and  began  to  roll  down  an  endless 
precipice,  amidst  the  screams  of  my 
tormentors  and  the  cracking  of  my 
trousers.  When  I  awoke,  with  bones 
aching  and  limbs  stiff,  thankfnl  I 
was  that  this  was  a  day  undisturbed 
by  recreation ;  for  so  '  fast  and  fu- 
rious '  had  been  '  the  mirth  and 
fun,'  that  I  found  it  would  require 
a  short  time  at  least  to  restore  the 
bodily  system  to  its  ordinary  tone 
and  vigour.  In  order  to  tsJce  the 
knots  off  our  legs,  as  the  Yankees 
say,  we  strolled  out,  without  any  de- 
finite object.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  suburbs  of  Manchester,  so 
far  as  I  saw  them.  If  you  expect 
to  find  a  dingy,  smoky,  dreary 
neighbourhood,  you  will  be  agree- 
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ably  surprised.  Ereryihing  that 
wealth  and  taste  can  supply  has 
been  employed  in  decorating  a  dis* 
trict  not  unfayouied  W  nature, 
with  all  the  attractions  of  arehiteo- 
tuie,  shrubbery » and  Uwn.  So  rapid, 
howerer,  is  the  building,  that  the 
suburbs  are  erery  year  thrust 
further  out  into  the  country;  and 
where  they  will  rest  seems  a  pro- 
blem. No  one  lives  in  Maneheater 
proper;  it  is  occupied  by  ware- 
1I0U86S,  shops,  and  factories;  eyen 
the  shopkeepers  for  the  moat  part 
hare  their  residences  in  the  suburbs. 
Innkeepers  haunt  the  middle  of  the 
city,  and  some  madieal  men  haye 
their  sohtary  habitations  there  ;  but 
the  centre  of  Manchester  may  be 
said  to  be  left,  erery  midnight  and 
erery  Sunday,  to  take  care  of  itself, 
with  the  assistance  here  and  there 
of  an  innocuous  policeman.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  with  the  aspect  of 
wealth  and  comfort  which  these  in* 
terminable  suburban  rillae  pre- 
sented. Here  is  the  manaion  of  a 
Turkey  merchant,  and  by  its  side 
stands  another  beHonpng  to  a 
wealthy  citixen  in  the  gin«flhop  line. 
Here  is  the  magnifieent  residence 
of  a  whiskered  foreigner,  and  cheek- 
by-jowl  we  see  the  no  leas  stylish 
one  of  a  speculator  in  com  and 
flour,  dealer  and  chapman. 

;Who  lires  there  P'  I  asked, 
pointing  to  a  rery  splendid  mansion, 
with  its  spacious  grounds  and  bloom- 
ing greexihouses;  '  one  of  your  mer- 
chant princes,  I  suppose  P 

'  Yes,'  was  the  anawer,  '  he  was 
a  merchant,  and  he  is  as  rich  as  a 

Srince.    He  wm  a  pawnbroker,  and 
ealt  in  second-hand  olothea.    Pro- 
bably he  doea  still.' 

'  Ihe  deuce  he  does  I  he  must  gire 
£300  a-year  for  his  house.' 

The  appearance  of  Manchester 
proper  is  unique.  Take  a  riew,  for 
instance,  of  the  Infirmary-square, 
surrounded  as  it  ia  by  magnificent 
boildinos.  These  are  warehousea; 
but  why  stow  your  calicos  and 
fustians,  your  bhuAets  and  jaconets, 
into  palaces  P  Merchant  mrineea 
thoug^i  you  be,  you  do  not  lire  on 
the  premises,  with  your  duchesses, 
and  jurenile  prinoes  and  princesses. 
My  impresaion  is,  that  in  about 
three  hundred  years,  when  the 
hordes  of  Bussta  hare  orer-nin 
used-up  Old  Enghmd,  those  struc- 


tures will  be  turned  into  city  resi- 
deuces  for  the  followers  of  the  Csar. 
Will  ^Vaser  be  in  existenoe  to  re- 
rify  my  prediction  P 

But  it  is  not  with  these  buildings, 
inside  or  out,  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned; it  is  liring,  operatire, 
Whitsuntide  Manchester  alone,  that 
I  hare  come  to  see. 

WBDNESDAT. 

'Welir  said  I,  at  breakfiist, 
'what  amua^nent  or  torture  hare 
you  for  us  to-day  P  I  resign  myself 
into  your  hands.' 

'  Then  listen  to  me,'  said  mine 
host,  '  go  and  write  a  long  letter  to 
Julia,  in  a  strain  becoming  a  lorer 
im  extremis,  and  afler  you  hare 
puffed  off  your  safety-ralre  for 
sighs,  and  rounded  your  amorous 
periods,  we  will  take  an  early  din- 
ner. After  that  we  will  walk  to  the 
field  where  the  Sunday-scholars  as- 
semble for  their  rompa  and  games ; 
and  at  six  o'dodc  I  will  take  you  to 
a  tea-par^  for  which  I  hare  tickets 
of  inritation.  It  is  not  at  our  own 
school :  but  aa  you  wish  to  see  erery 
possible  phase  of  life  among  us,  we 
may  as  well  go.' 

The  amusements  in  the  field  were 
an  extension  of  those  in  the  Queen's 
nark.  Some  thousand  scholars,  of 
00th  sexes  and  rarioos  ages,  were 
aasembled.  Here,  a  party  of  lada 
were  as  intent  on  a  game  of  cricket 
as  though  their  lires  depended  on 
it ;  there,  was  another  set  hot  in  tiie 
excitement  of  IcMp-frog ;  there,  again, 
another  engaffed  at  a  match  of  spell 
and  nur.  Enormous  dusters  of 
boys  and  girb  were  busy  at '  Thread 
the  needle,'  and  'prison-bars,'  and 
*  stick-in-the-ring.'  The  field  was 
like  the  risinity  of  a  hire  of  bees  in 
the  act  of  swaiming.  I  must  c<m- 
fess  that,  howerer  pleasing  it  is  to 
see  enjoyment  in  tnose  who  nrely 
get  it,  1  turned  my  back  on  the 

fambols  with  a  secret  satisfiMtion. 
^or  what  would  hare  been  my  doom 
if  a  thousand  young  imps  had  set 
upon  me  P  I  fancy  I  should  hare 
come  out  of  the  row  a  thing  of 
'  shreds  and  patchea.'  What  were 
Actnon  and  nis  hounds  to  a  poor 
fellow  hunted  br  a  thousand  frantic 
lads  and  lasses  let  loose  from  a  fac- 


tory P  Beaides,  there  seems  to  \m 
but  little  respect  for  authority  here, 
in  Whit-week ;  at  le«t,  when  yoa 
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get  into  tlie  fields.  It  is  the  satur- 
nalia of  ancient  Eome :  the  young 
rascals  claim  the  privilege  of  rolling 
you  on  a  cow-pat  with  your  Bond- 
street  coat  on,  and  laughing  at  you 

into  the  bargain. 

*        *        •        *        • 

By  my  word,  but  this  is  a  tea- 
party  with  a  vengeance !  A  monster 
meeting,  with  monster  tea-urns,  and 
*  monster  coffee-pots,  and  monster 
muffins !  We  are  in  number  about 
six  hundred  ;  the  assembly  is  made 
up  of  all  classes — clergymen,  ladies, 
gentlemen,  Sunday-scLolars,  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  and  friends  of 
those  connected  iitith  the  school ;  it 
consists  of  all  ages,  from  the  infant 
in  arms  to  the  grey-headed  ^and- 
father.  The  clock  strikes  six ;  all 
the  viands  are  on  the  table;  the 
waiters  are  in  attendance  ;  grace  is 
sung;  and  six  hundred  persons 
commence  an  onslaught,  fierce  and 
terrible,  on  the  creature  comforts 
before  them.  Mighty  piles  of  bread 
and  butter  melt  away  like  snow- 
heaps  in  the  sunshine,  only  more 
rapidly ;  now  and  then  you  hear, 
amid  the  confused  hum  and  clatter, 
some  lively  lads  crying  out  for  more 
currant  loaf,  and  you  see  an  ani- 
mated scramble  for  it  when  it  comes ; 
here  and  there  you  may  mark  those 
who  go  to  work  in  a  business-like 
way,  as  though  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  their  full  eight-penny- 
worth, with  something  besides ;  some 
few,  it  may  be,  exhibit  an  increasing 
rotundity  of  person,  or  as  Mr. 
Weller  has  it,  *  a  wisible  swellin' 
before  the  eyes.'  One  thing  is 
manifest,  that  all  the  faces  in  the 
room  are  pictures  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment and  genial  mirth. 

The  second  grace  has  been  sung, 
the  tea-trays  have  been  removed,  the 
dessert  has  been  arranged,  and  now 
for  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul.' 

'  What  next  P'  I  asked,  with  Mr. 
Cobden. 

'Now  comes  the  oratory,*  was 
the  reply ;  '  after  the  guests  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  sensual,  they 
rise  to  the  higher  pleasures  of  the 
intellectual.' 

Hear!  hear!  Our  chairman  is 
on  his  legs.  He  delivers  a  very  sen- 
sible address.  As  the  clergyman  of 
the  school,  he  exhorts  the  younger 
portion  of  the  company  to  guard 


against  the  peculiar  snares  of  Wbii- 
week  in  Manchester ;  he  takes  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  all  who  are 
engaged  with  him  in  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  he  encourages  them 
to  persevere  in  the  path  of  Christiaai 
duty.  After  a  practical  speech  of 
ten  minutes,  he  sat  down,  calling 
upon  the  Eev.  Mr.  Blunderbuss  to 
address  the  assembly.  Evidently 
Blunderbuss  was  a  popular  cha- 
racter, for  the  knocking  and  cheer- 
ing became  unpleasantly  boisterous. 
Now  Brother  Blunderbuss  was  pow- 
erful in  the  prophecies;  and  what 
with  Sebastopols  and  Armageddons, 
cannons'  mouths  and  fiery  horse- 
tails, and  the  mysterious  three 
sixes,  he  kept  up  such  a  martial 
clatter,  that  the  tads,  who  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  what  he  said, 
seemed  ready,  for  fun's  sake,  to 
march  to  the  tune  of  his  '  drum 
ecclesiastic'  He  fought  battles,  past 
and  future ;  he  twisted  himself  into 
knots,  like  an  eel  or  a  Merry  Andrew ; 
he  distorted  his  features  into  the 
most  apish  grimaces;  and  he  nat 
down  amidst  vociferous  applause. 

The  evening  was  enlivened  with 
music  and  singing  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  quite  delightful  to  wit- 
ness the  enjoyment  which  the  opera- 
tive classes,  especially  the  female 
portion  of  them,  have  in  singing. 
After  a  while,  Mr.  Mompas,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  school,  was 
called  up,  and  a  most  lugubrioua 
and  lengthened  orator  he  proved ; 
like  a  wounded  snake,  his  speech 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  inter- 
spersed with  pauses  of  unusual 
duration.  Our  condition  was  that 
of  the  rustieu*  expedans  watching 
the  stream.  Mr.  Mompas  was 
grieved  and  sorrowful  at  everything 
and  everybody;  he  seemed  to 
grudge  the  young  their  small  modi- 
cum of  amusement,  and  was  in- 
clined to  condemn  their  most  inno- 
cent pleasures.  He  kept  continually 
appealing  to  his  conscience  for  com- 
fort ;  and  on  I  verily  believe  he 
would  have  proceeded  in  this 
chapter  of  lamentations  through- 
out the  whole  evening,  had  not 
a  fortunate  incident  saved  us. 
Next  to  me  sat  an  extremely  stout 
gentleman,  with  cheeks  very  pro- 
tuberant, and  eyes  deeply  i>unk  in 
flesh.  Being  tired  with  bustling 
among  the  scholarSt  for  he  was  p 
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Buperintendent  of  the  school,  he  had 
fallen  fast  asleep  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Mompas's  'drowsy  hum/ 
Now,  in  one  or  the  lone  elocutionary 
pauses,  it  so  happened  that  my  fat 
friend,  who  was  enjoying  himself 
musically  in  dream-land,  struck  up, 
in  a  low,  somnolent  key,  the  chorus, 
'For  ever  and  ever!'  which  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  anthem  at  the 
Cathedral  on  Whit-monday.  '  For 
ever  and  ever!'  he  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  in  a  heavy,  snoozy 
tone,  as  thoui^h  he  was  ioining  in 
the  chorus.  They  who  were  within 
hearing  at  once  exploded;  the 
speaker  first  darted  a  fiery  glance 
at  the  culprit,  then  assumed  an  air 
of  injured  innocence,  and  at  length 
sat  down;  while  our  deliverer 
opened  his  eyes  heavily,  as  though 
it  were  by  the  operation  of  a  wind- 
lass,  and  seemed  astounded  that 
every  one  was  laughing  at  him.  If 
his  features  at  that  moment  could 
have  been  photographed,  it  would 
have  been  a  study  for  life.  Solvuntur 

risu  tabula. 

•        •         •        •        • 

'  I  know  you  are  a  great  advocate 
for  Sunday-schools,'  1  said  to  my 
host,  after  we  had  returned  home ; 
'  but  in  conducting  them,  have  you 
always  the  round  men  in  the  round 
holes,  and  the  sonare  men  in  the 
sQuare  holes  P  1  think  Brother 
Blunderbuss  went  off  to-night  at 
half-cock,  and  Mompas  would  have 
been  at  it  now  but  for  our  fat  friend, 
with  his  appropriate  '  for  ever  and 
ever.'  And  yet  Mompas  is  a  lay 
superintendent  of  the  school  where 
we  have  been.' 

'Few  things,  my  dear  sir,  are 

Serfect  in  life ;  certainly  not  Sun- 
ay-schools,  which  are  conducted 
gratuitously.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  Sunday-school  has  wrought 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good 
among  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lations. Why,  where  will  you  go 
to  escape  from  these  mouthing 
Blunderousses  and  moping  Mom- 
passes  P  Do  they  not  abound  on 
Jlatforras,  and  haunt  Exeter-hall  P 
)o  they  not  thrive  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  are  they  not  found  at  select 
tea-pnrtiesP  But  do  not  measure 
all  conductors  of  Sunday-schools  by 
them.  You  will  meet  young  men 
to-morrow— and  this   reminds  me 


that  we  must  be  stealing  what  sleep 
we  can — who  will  write  you  an  ex- 
cellent essay,  extemporize  a  good 
speech,  solve  an  arithmetical  pro- 
blem, cap  you  a  quotation,  and 
puzzle  you  in  an  argument  on 
divinity  or  morals — ^men  who  have 
scarcely  received  any  education  at 
all,  except  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
evening  classes  attached  to  it.  Why, 
man,  when  a  lad  has  to  work  as 
soon  as  he  can  walk,  where  can  our 
juvenile  operative  pick  up  a  little 
education  but  in  the  Sunday- 
BohoolP' 

'  Well,  but  cannot  you  Manches- 
ter educationists,  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much,  remedy  thisP  Does  no- 
thing come  out  of  your  rival 
schemes  P' 

'A  heap  of  talk,  pamphlets, 
speech -making,  conversazione-ing, 
more  crack  than  kernel.  Like  con- 
tending dogs,  the  two  parties  have 
picked  the  educational  Done  pretty 
Dare,  and  then  left  it.  I  have  known 
most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  before  the  public  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  could  not  fix  upon  a 
single  one  of  them  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
poor.  But  to  bed!  to  bed!  and 
may  Morpheus,  alias  Mompas,  be 
with  you!' 

THUBSDAT. 

Time,  half-past  six  o'clock. 
Scene,  Railway  Station. — O  ye 
deities  that  preside  over  mobs,  what 
a  sight!  What  crushing,  and 
elbowing,  and  scrambling,  and 
shoutin;;.  Cheap  excursion  trains 
are  receiving  their  living  freight, 
and  passing  off*,  one  after  another, 
to  their  several  destinations.  Hail- 
way  officials  are  bustling  about  in 
perplexity ;  guards  are  truculent ; 
porters  are  swearing;  whistles  are 
emitting  their  unearthly  screech; 
crowds,  thickly  packed  and  waiting 
for  their  turn,  are  undulating;  to 
and  fro  like  waves  in  ea^y  motion  ; 
children  are  cryinj; ;  little  sisters 
are  lost  in  the  confusion ;  mothers 
are  screaming;  a  few  couples  of 
lads  here  and  there  are  having 
a  boxing-match  a-piece  on  their 
own  account ;  '  chaos  is  come 
again.' 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Sunday- 
scholars,  teachers,  superintendents, 
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with  tiieir  friends,  amoantiBff  to 
three  thousand,  are  destined  K>r  a 
place  ealled  Wortley,  tiie  seat  of 
Ixyrd  WhamoUfie ;  we  have  engaged 
to  travel  thirty  miles  there  and  as 
many  back  for  eiehtpence  a-head. 
"Not  to  the  bulk  of  our  fellow-pas* 
■engers  wiU  there  be  any  expeifSe 
in  refredmients  at  the  far  end.  See 
that  stont  lad  with  a  heavy  basket 
on  his  arm:  it  contains  provisions 
for  the  day  for  himself  and  fomr 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  liodk.  at 
theyonn^ people throQghoQt:  some 
are  carrymg  reticules,  which  seem 
pressed  out  at  the  sides  with  their 
load  of  eatables ;  others  have  their 
day's  food  wrapped  up  in  dean 
cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs;  here 
and  there  a  young  one,  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  veaming,  has  already 
begun  to  nibble  at  the  pastry  that 
was  intended  for  his  twelve  o'elodc 
dinner.  Come  here,  John,  and  let 
us  see  what  ^rou  have  got  inside 
that  handkerchief !  What  kind  of 
a  baggin  has  your  mother  put  up 
for  you  to*day  P  First,  we  lay  bare 
a  miely-developed  rhubarb-pie,  of 
about  uie  circumference  and  shape 
of  a  soup-plate,  with  a  certam 
look  of  acidity  about  its  features, 
and  with  a  crust  to  all  appearance 
as  impenetrable  as  granite;  next 
appears  a  sandwich  of  extraordinaiy 
dimensions,  or,  as  the  lad  himself 
calls  it,  a  piece  of  flesh-meat  between 
bntteroakes ;  then  a  stone  bottle  of 
milk  completes  the  preparation  for 
John's  pic-nic  repast.  Well  done, 
John,  my  lad,  don't  eat  it  all  before 
you  get  to  the  far  end. 

'  Hollo !  forward  there  I  Bentley* 
street  school  next !'  shouted  a  rail- 
way official,  with  a  sheet  of  instruc- 
tions in  his  hand.  The  row,  which 
for  a  space  had  failed,  now  recom- 
mences doubly  thundering.  On- 
ward march  the  lads  at  a  pretty 
steady  pace,  tiU  they  set  a  full  view 
of  their  carriages,  when  there  is  a 
simultaneous  rush  for  places.  Woe 
to  those  who  are  caught  in  the 
living  cataract !  One  school  super^* 
intendent  I  remariced  who  had  un- 
fortunately taken  up  a  position  in 
advance.  He  looked  in  his  white 
neckcloth  very  like  a  Methodist 
preacher;     and    was     apparently 

gazing  into  the  blue  heavens,  ob- 
vious of   all   sublunary  matters, 
when  the  stream  swept  him  off  his 


legs,  and  rolling  down  a  steep  em- 
bankment, he  was^eked  up  in  pal- 
pitations by  a  benevolent  navvy  who 
was  coming  to  his  work.  On  mrii 
the  madcaps ;  many  of  them- never 
think  of  waiting  for  a  porier  to  open 
the  carriage-door,  but  over  the  sides 
they  go  pelLmell ;  legs  and  feet  are 
seen  twirling  in  the  air  like  wind- 
mill sails,  while  hands  and  headsare 
plumping  on  the  floor  inside.  Some 
of  the  oarriages  are  uncovered,  md 
have  been  used  for  the  conveTanoe 
of  cattle ;  the  boys  seeing  this  oegin 
to  low  hko  ooen  and  Ueat  hke 
sheep,  and  one  of  them,  who  is*  the 
wit  of  the  party,  asks  a  sulky  porter 
how  soon.uiey  are  going  to  start  for 
the  butcher  or  the  nur.  Meanwhile, 
the  females,  wdth  due  gallantry,  are 
put  into  more  commodious  car- 
riages; and  we,  who  are  of  the 
more  fortunate  order,  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  seats  in  a  first-class. 

whistle  1  grunt  1  bang!  bang! 
off  we  go.  What  a  strange  sensa- 
tion does  your  lie-a-bed  experienoe» 
when  by  some  accident  he  is  brought 
to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  a  May 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  to 
rejoice  with  the  gladsome  birds  as 
the  Sim  is  shining  in  the  clear  sky 
and  the  dew-drops  are  glittering  in 
its  beams !  He  wonders  how  any- 
one can  possibly  remain  in  bed  while 
the  earth  is  looking  so  fresh  and 
young :  and  yet,  O  human  fleiiilty ! 
on  the  following  morning  he  is 
found  between  the  sheets  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Onward  and  onward  we  dash 
along  over  a  country  bristling,  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  factory 
chimneys,  which  rear  their  heads 
like  so  many  tall  bullies.  Socked 
by  the  motion  of  the  train,  I  leaned 
back,  and  made  an  effort  to  '  come  to 
myself.'  Bising  sometime  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  breakfasting 
with  incredible  celerity,  hurried 
from  post  to  pillar  like  a  man  in- 
capable of  volition,  I  now  feel  a 
longing  to  collect  my  soattered  ele- 
ments of  reflection,  lest  they  wander 
away  into  infinite  space.  How  could 
I  have  got  up  so  early  P  Did  I 
awake  ^wntaneonsly,  or  was  I  lite- 
rally pulled  out  of  bedP  Muainff 
thus,  1  described  how  it  had  &iea 
with  me  in  a  sentimental  sonnet^ 
which  I  here  dedicate  as  a  ttihafte 
of  devotam  to  Julia. 
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One  BOBBy  jnam,  tipon  the  mouvtaio 
height 
In  reverie.  I  Uy;  bentalSi  my  view 
A  landscape  stretohed,  laore  fresh  aad 
fair  and  bright 
Than  Milton  fiMBoied,  or  than  GUude 
e'er  drew ; 
Streams,  pastures,  woodlands^  glittered 
in  the  light> 
While   breesses   fresh   and    fragrant 
softly  blew. 
'  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream:' 
A  small  still  sound  came  creeping 
slowly  on — 
So  small  it  seemed  the  rostling  of  a 
beam, 
Or  soand  and  minligfat  blended  into 
one; 
But  it  grew  loud  and. louder^  like  the 
abock 
Of  battle ;  light  and  beauty,  all  are 

fone; 
id  I  hear  ?    A  Toioe,  «nd  thun- 
dering knock, — 
'Breakfast  is  on  the  table — after  five 
o'clock.' 

Onward  we  are  now  careering 
across  a  wild  and  picturesque 
country;  we  have  left  the  long 
chimneys  behind  :  may  their  sha- 
dows never  grow  less,  though  we 
cannot  say  as  much  of  their  smoke ! 
HiUs  rise  around  us  to  a  consider- 
able height.  We  sweep  by  the 
Woodhead  ^Reservoirs,  from  which 
Manchester  is  supplied  with  water. 
Then,  by  a  common  impulse,  my 
fellow-passengers  take  out  their 
watches  as  gravely  as  men  do  before 
a  sermon,  and  carefully  dose  the 
windows ;  and  no  sooner  are  these 
preparations  made,  than  we  dive 
mto  the  primeval  darkness  of  one  of 
the  longest  railway  tunnels  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  a  sudden  shriek 
&om  the  females  along  the  train, 
and  then  all  is  still,  except  the  hiss- 
ing and  grunting  of  the  labouring 
engine.  In  ten  minutes  we  emerge 
into  upper  air  again,  and  the  sun- 
light is  hailed  by  the  lads  with  a 
hearty  shout.  A  mighty  evidence, 
doubtless,  is  this  subterranean  pas- 
sage of  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
would  rather  contemplate  such 
triumphs  of  engineering  skill  at  a 
reasonable  distance,  than  in  the  very 
cavern  where  tons  of  gunpowder 
were  exploded,  and  the  daring 
navvy  ripped  out  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

On  onr  arrival  at  Wortley,  we 


are  unpaeked  in  an  incredibly  short 
apace  of  time.  At  first  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  station  is  occupied 
with  one  dense  crowd ;  then  the 
human  stream  be^a  to  brandi  off 
in  a  varie^  of  diceetions,  as  from 
one  capacious  naaeirvoir;  and  by 
degrees  the  haogfir  duets  separate 
into  rivuleis,  each  to  flow  in  ita  own 
channel.  Amox^  the  Sunday 
scholars  and  teadters  there  are  seta 
and  parties  united  hy  some  bond  of 
union ;  and  each  of  these  has  pre- 
arranged for  itself  the  programme 
of  the  day's  proceedings.  No  doubt, 
when  some  clique  of  a  dozen  oi' 
twenty  have  wandered  away  into 
the  wild  woods  and  green  meadows, 
there  is  often  a  still  further  division 
into  twos.  Beyond  question,  many 
a  tender  woid  will  be  spoken  to-day 
under  the  milk-white  nawthom  or 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  forest 
foliage,  and  many  a  match  made  up 
which  is  to  eventuate  in  happiness 
or  sorrow. 

As  we  approach  the  small  village 
of  Wortley,  we  fall  in  with  a  party 
of  male  and  female  teachers.  What 
are  they  about  P  They  are  looking 
for  a  house  which  they  may  in  part 
call  their  own  for  the  day.  Miss 
Eebecca  Lookout,  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  such  matters,  is  the 
leader  of  the  inspectors.  Some 
rooms  are  too  small ;  some  are  not 
decently  furnished;  some  do  not 
look  sufficiently  tidy:  at  laat  E<e« 
beoca  fixes  upon  suitable  aocommo* 
dation,  and  after  duly  settling  the 
letting  price  of  the  apartment^  for 
twelve  hours,  they  all  begin  to  nn- 
paclt  and  arrange  their  stores  for 
the  day.  After  receiving  and  ac- 
cepting a  graceful  invitation  to  take 
refresmnent  with  them  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  started 
out  for  a  stroll. 

A  field  not  vctt  far  from  the 
station  was  engagea  beforehand,  as 
is  usual,  for  the  use  of  the  school  on 
that  day.  And  first  of  all  we  must 
see  what  is  going  on  there.  It  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  younger 
scholars.  Some  are  sitting  in  a 
circle  on  the  grass,  with  their  stores 
in  the  middle,  and  taking  theiv 
morning  meal.  Others  have  pitched 
their  wickets,  and  begun  a  desperate 
match  at  cricket,  which  had  been 
pre-arranged.  See  those  dozen  girls 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  dan- 
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oing  round  the  flag-staff,  with  their 
hair  streamine  beliind  them,  and 
shrieking  with  laughter,  as  one, 
more  unlacky  than  the  rest,  mea- 
sures her  length  on  the  ground. 
Some,  less  lively,  are  quietly  gather- 
ing daisies,  primroses,  cowslips,  and 
buttercups,  and  hoarding  them  as  a 
treasure.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
observe  a  love  of  wdd  flowers  in  the 
child  that  rarely  emerges  out  of  its 
dingy  street.  True  to  the  instincts 
of  our  nature  is  that  well-known 
simile  of  John  Milton  :— 

As   one   who^   long   in  populoos  city 

pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy 

the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to 

breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages,  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives 

deliffbt: 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or 

kine, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural 

sound. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  neighbourhood  better  adaptea  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  Whit-week 
party  tnan  that  of  Wortley.  Not 
far  from  the  village  is  Wortley 
Park,  and  thither  many  of  our 
young  people  hie,  to  rest  awhile 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  spreading 
beech-tree— ^«*i  tegmine  fagi — ana 
to  watch  with  curious  eyes  the  deer 
as  they  canter  one  after  another 
over  the  greensward.  But  the  chief 
attraction  is  Wharndiffe  Park,  which 
lies  some  two  or  three  miles  in  a 
contrary  direction.  And  the  scenery 
hereabouts  is  certainly  very  roman- 
tic. It  charmed  the  'charming 
Mary  Montagu.'  Writing  from 
Avignon,  she  says  that  the  land- 
scape there  is  superior  to  any  she 
has  seen  except  that  of  Wharndiffe. 
Far  away  for  miles  stretches  a  deep 
valley,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
plantations  in  full  foliage :  here  and 
there  the  eye  rests  upon  a  huge 
rock  towering  firom  among  the 
trees;  and  ever  and  anon  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  river  as  it 
flows  on  far  away  at  the  bottom. 
Somewhere  hereabouts  was  the 
den  of  that  desperate  Dragon 
whose  feats  are  chronicled  in 
Percy's  Beliquet: — 

The  dragon  had  two  furious  wiogs. 
Bach  one  upon  each  shoulder. 


With  a  sting  in  his  tail  as  long  as  a 
flail. 

Which  made  him  bolder  and  bolder. 
Devoured  he,  poor  children  three. 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple^ 
And  at  one  sup  he  ate  them  up 

As  one  would  eat  an  apple. 

The  uplands  adjoiningthis  valley 
are  very  remarkable.     Under  your 
feet  is  the  moss,  variegated  with  the 
harebell,  the  hyacinth,  the  violet, 
and  other  wild  flowers ;  around  you 
are  forest  trees,  gnarled  and  bat- 
tered by  the  storms  of  centuries;  and 
of  all  the  features  of  the  landscape 
the   rocks  are  the  most  strikinig. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  them* 
of    all   shapes    and    siaes^-some 
peaked,  some  flat-topped,  some  like 
the  bastions  of  a  castle,  some  ftppa* 
rently  so  nicely  balanced  on  tneir 
base  that  the  hand  of  a  child  might 
topple  them  over.     The  geologitt 
doubtless  has  his  theory  about  these 
antediluvian   boulders.      My   lest 
scientific  impression  is,  that   thia 
must  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  conflicts  by  which  the  gianta 
sought  to  scale  the  skies,  hurling 
rocks  as  easily  as  paving-stones,  but, 
struck  by  the  bolt  of  Jove,  were 
rolled  like  avalanches  down  the  far- 
stretching     ravine,     leaving    their 
missiles  scattered  and  shattered  into 
a  thousand  shapes,  as  we  now  find 
them. 

By  my  troth,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  these  toiling,  moiling, 
smoke  -  inhaling  denizens  of  a 
crowded  city,  as  they  are  luxuria* 
ting  in  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  and 
breathing  the  fresh  balmy  air  on 
the  green  pastures  or  among  the 
shady  woodlands.  Wherever  we 
turn  we  meet  some  of  our  party  with 
a  happy  smile  on  their  faces,  and 
ready  to  greet  us  with  a  salutation, 
not  over-refined,  it  may  be,  but  very 
courteous.  Here  approach  a  mixed 
party  of  about  a  dozen,  some  of  them 
two  and  two ;  the  young  men  catch- 
ing a  sight  of  us,  drop  away  from 
their  partners  by  degrees,  as  though 
their  tardier  pace  were  quite  acci- 
dental; some  take  an  extempo- 
raneous fit  of  botanizing,  and  begin 
to  look  around  most  assiduously  Tor 
wild  flowers;  while  the  young 
damsels  strive  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned, and  with  a  cusengaged  air 
to  walk  on  'in  maiden  meditation 
fancy  free/    Here  we  come  upon  a 
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party  of  ten  or  ttrelre,  who  are 
aeated  upon  the  moss  and  stones, 
trolling  a  glee — and  well  thoy^  are 
singing,  too.  Listen.  As  I  lire,  it 
is  'Under  the  greenwood  tree,' 
from  As  You  Like  It ;  and  the  scene 
is  the  very  ooonterpart  of  the  forest 
of  Ardennes.  '  Will  ^ou  take  a  part, 
air  ?*  one  of  them  said  to  me,  (mite 
seriously,  as  though  singing  catches, 
like  Dogberry's  writins  and  reading, 
'  came  by  nature.'  We  listened  for 
some  time  to  their  pleasant  yoices 
ringing  among  the  woods  and  float- 
ing  away  down  the  deep  valley,  and 
then  we  wandered  on.  But  what 
hare  we  here  P  What  on  earth  do 
we  see  but  some  half-dozen  of  our 
young  men  engaged  in  a  game  of 
leap-frog  with  tnree  or  four  wood- 
cutters, who  are  setting  the  wild 
echoes  flyioff  with  their  hearty 
laughter  1  They  have  come  out  of 
their  woods  for  a  while,  copper- 
coloured  and  sudorific,  to  see  what 
these  Manchester  lads  and  lasses 
are  made  of ;  and  they  are  pleased 
to  saj  that  the  jroung  men  are  of 
the  right  sort,  while  the  girls  '  bang 
the  country  wenches  to  splinters? 
It  was  amusing  to  see  our  young 
people  and  these  hardy,  bronzed 
tenants  of  the  forest  laughing  and 
chaffing  like  children  just  let  loose 
from  school. 

About  four  o'clock  we  joined  our 
friends  at  their  repast.  They  had 
arrived  at  their  hired  apartments 
before  us,  and  were  indulging  in 
what  is  BO  essential  to  comfort 
amon^  working  people  in  manu- 
facturing towns,  'a  good  wash'-* 
not  the  delicate  laving  of  the  skin 
with  scented  water  and  cosmetics, 
but  a  real  latheiy  ablution  in  a 
capacious  mug,  with  a  lump  of 
brown  soap  like  a  diminutive  brick. 
Tiie  hair  is  soon  set  to  right  among 
the  females;  from  habit  this  has 
become  an  easy  mechanical  opera- 
tion without  the  use  of  a  mirror. 
The  young  women  are  bustling 
about,  arranging  their  stores  on  the 
table,  looking  after  the  boiling 
water,  toasting  bread  at  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  brewing  the  tea.  There 
is  a  baby,  some  six  months  old,  of 
the  party.  The  mother  has  been  a 
teacher,  and  she  must  come  out 
with  them  to  Wortley,  and  they 
agree  to  carry  baby  in  their  ram- 
bles,   turn   and   turn   about.     It 
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looked  to  me  but  a  lumpy  sort  of 
child;  but  never  had  the  world 
seen  such  a  baby,  according  to  their 
account ;  it  was  a  paragon  in  crea- 
tion ;  it  would  have  won  the  prize 
at  any  show  in  Europe. 

A  very  excellent  tea  we  had,  and 
very  merry  we  were  over  it.  The 
young  women,  all  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  some  daily  employment, 
oomblned  a  modea^  oF  maimer 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  ani- 
mation; they  were  intelligent  in 
thoir  observations,  as  they  wno  have 
had  much  experience  or  the  work- 
day world;  and  they  exhibited  an 
intuitive  refinement  of  manner  and 
feeling,  as  might  be  expected  from 
those  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  duty  of  Sunday-school  teachers 
in  a  proper  spirit.  The  young  men 
surprised  me  much.  For  the  ex- 
tent of  reading  and  ease  of  address 
which  some  of  them  displayed,  I 
was  not  at  all  prepared. 

'Are  all  Sunday-scholars  and 
teachers  of  the  same  character  and 
demeanour  as  those  we  have  just 
leflP'  I  said  to  my  friend,  as  we 
strolled  out  afterwards. 

'  By  no  means.  Sunday -schools 
necessarily  contain  a  great  mixture 
of  character.  They  have  done  more 
for  the  well-being  of  our  working 
people  and  the  peace  of  our  large 
towns  than  can  be  well  calculated ; 
but  it  is  injurious  to  the  cause  to 
expect  too  much  from  them.' 

'How  have  your  young  men 
picked  up  their  information  F 

'  In  connexion  with  their  Sunday- 
school  there  are  libraries,  mutual 
improvement  societies,  and  every 
kind  of  institution  which  can  aid 
such  as  are  anxious  to  acquire 
knowledge.  Some  of  those  young 
men  will  write  a  better  essay  than 
either  you  or  I  could  when  we  were 
undergraduates  at  Oxford.' 

'  Wliat  arc  their  employments?' 

*  Various — most  of  tnem  in  ware- 
houses^-bustling,  active,  pushing 
young  fellows,  who  will  discuss 
with  you  on  work-days  the  price  of 
fustians  and  flannels,  and  manifest 
their  skill  in  the  department  of 
'  domestics.'  With  moderate  luck 
some  will  get  on  in  life,  and  be<;ome 
masters  of  establishments  them- 
selves. Who  knows  but  that  the 
smart  youngster  in  the  palet6t,  and 
the  haddsome  girl  in  the  comer, 
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may  be  one  day  the  mayor  and 
mayoress  of  Manchester?' 

At  seven  o'clock  the  breathing 
cargo  was  re-packed,  and  at  nine  it 
was  poured  into  the  streets  of  Man* 
Chester. 

Fbidat. 

A  college  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  become  enamoured  of  genu* 
flections,  crosses,  crossings,  yarie* 
gated  altar-cloths,  and  pontifical 
man-millinery,  used  to  adVance  to 
the  communion  rails  every  Sunday 
after  morning  service,  and  for  the 
edification  of  nis  hearers,  especially 
the  poorer  ones,  intone,  nasally,  the 
words, — '  Friday  is  a  fast  day/ 
This  Friday  was  not  strictly  a  day 
of  fasting,  but  it  was  to  us  a  day  of 
abstinence  from  Sunday-school  re* 
creations. 

It  has  not  been  remarked  before 
that  on  certain  days  in  Whit-week 
the  Manchester  races  are  held;  and 
the  object  of  the  entertainments 
provided  for  the  Sunday -scholars  is 
to  afford  them  rational  and  elevating 
pleasure,  as  well  as  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  seductions  of  the 
race-course.  The  amusements  of 
our  people  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
say  our  theoretic  philanthropists; 
and  so  say  I.  God  knows  that  the 
poor  have  but  few  opportunities  of 
enjoyment;  but  may  He  defend 
them  from  such  as  the  Manchester 
race-course  offers !  We  happened, 
to-day;  to  be  in  the  road  leadmg  to 
the  race-ground  as  the  multitudes 
were  flocking  thither ;  and  I  think 
the  scene  was  unparalleled  for  the 
denseness  of  the  crowd  and  the  tag* 
rag-and-bob-tail  character  of  its 
component  piuts.  Amidst  the  masa 
of  human  beings  that  was  rolling 
down  the  way,  1  did  not  detect  one 
whom,  from  nhysiognomical  obser- 
vation, I  would  have  trusted  with  a 
fourpenny-piece.  Here  and  there 
several  horsemen  were  seen,  who, 
with  decent  tuition,  might  have  been 
worked  up  into  respectable  grooms, 
but  now  bore  the  ignominious  mark 
of  a  cross  with  the  black -W.  A 
carriage  now  and  then  rolled  by, 
filled  with  females — apparently,  not 
ladies.  What  the  scene  on  the 
race-course  was  I  cannot  say;  but 
the  individuals  that  were  to  consti- 


tute the  aggregate  there  were  abon^ 
as  raffish  a  lot  as  you  will  nia«C 
with  anywhere  in  her  Majestw's 
dominions,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
Old  Bailey. 

'  Have  yon  much  gambling    in 
Manchester?*  I  inquired. 

'  I  am  tdd,'  was  the  reply, '  that 
the  betting  mania  is  very  general 
indeed.      xoung    cubs    m   wmre^ 
houses — ^lads  in  mills  earning  etghl 
shillings    a   week — salesmen   willi 
£300  a-yea3V-«hopkeeper*s  appren- 
tices— oashing  merchants,  the  aons 
of  industrious   parents — ^all   alike 
have  their  betting-books.    Broken* 
down  overlookers  in  factories  take 
a  beer-house  and  establish  a  sweep 
in  secret.     The  gambling  propen- 
sity has  been  the  ruin  of  several 
young  men  of  my  acquaintance  who 
seemed  at  one  time  to  promise  aa 
fairly  as  those  with  whom  we  took 
tea  yesterday.    If  you  were  to  see 
the  crowds  that   gather  round  a 
certain    sporting    notel    in   Man* 
cheater,  when  they  are  expecting 
the  issue  of  some  racing  '  event'  to 
be  there  announced,  you  would  per- 
ceive at  once  how  low  in  the  scale 
of  society  this  dreadful  infatuation 
descends,  and  yon  would  wonder 
how  men  and  lx>ys,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  afford  to  buy  soap  or  to 
mend  their  clothes,  should  embark 
tiieir   wages  in   bets  and  sweep- 
stakes. 

Satttbdat. 

What  an  age  it  seems  since  Mon* 
day  mominun  What  a  week  of 
weeks  has  this  been  in  its  duration! 
If  Locke's  theorr  be  correct,  that 
'  Time  is  meaaured  by  the  succession 
of  ideas,'*  what  a  pretty  busy  train 
of  them  must  have  been  galloping 
through  my  brain  for  the  last  few 
days.  But  is  his  theory  correct  P 
I  hope  not :  for  if  it  be,  most  cer- 
tainly the  lives  of  some  of  my 
acquaintance  will  be  very  abort  in- 
deed. 

'  This  day,'  said  my  friend,  as  we 
were  at  breakfast, '  is  called  gaping 
Saturday,  here.' 

'  And  well  it  may ;  for  after  such 
a  week  I  don't  know  what  a  person 
has  to  do  but  to  amuse  himself  by 
yawning  all  the  day  long.' 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  not  so  called  for 
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Where  could  they  be  more  likely 
to  find  these  blessinurs  than  as  they 
bounded  over  the  billows  of  the 
deep  P  To  them '  Old  Ocean  smiled  ;* 
they  listened  to  the  dv^piBfiov 
yf\a<rfAa  of  the  tantalizing  rogue, 
till  thev  must  needs  mount  upon 
his  bacir  in  a  pleasure-boat.  Alas 
for  human  foresight !  Look  at  that 
joung  gentleman  with  the  turn* 
down  collar,  and  the  pretty  maiden 
by  his  side !  He  is  a  poet,  and  em- 
barked reciting  the  lines, — 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue 

sea. 
Our  thoughts  as    boundless,  and  our 

souls  as  free ; 

and  apostrophizing  Dickson's  boat 

as    a    phantom    Uiat    'walks    the 

waters  like  a  thing  of  life.'    Poor 

fellow!         Quantum    mutatus    ah 

illo!      All    his    poetry    has    been 

pumped  out  of  him ;  his  apostrophes 

nave  '  died  into  an  echo ;   his  rliap- 

sodies  are  floating  away  upon  the 

winds,  now    somewhere    over  the 

Islo  of  Man;  he  is  for  the  time 

being  a   very    prosaic   personage. 

Then  how  miserable  looks  that  pale 

voung  lady  by  his  side  1    Her  long 

nair  is  dangling  from  her  bonnet  as 

if  it  had  been  dipped  in  salt  water. 

O  why  should  lovely  woman  tempt 

the  treacherous  deep  P    Is  it  not  a 

humiliating  view  of  human  nature, 

to  see  a  seraphic  creature  rolled  up 

into  a  heap  like  a  bundle  of  dirty 

rags,  while  a  villanous  stewardess 

is  pouring  cold  brandy  and  water 

down  her  throat  as  through  a  funnel. 

Keep  on  dry  land,  my  lady  reader, 

or  I  shall  never  forgive  you  as  long 

as  you  live. 

We  arrived  safe  and  sound  in 

Manchester    about   nine   o'clock ; 

and  so  end  my  week's  adventures.* 
•        •         #        •        • 

A  moralist  would  close  his  diary 
with  the  self-examination, — What 
benefit  have  I  derived  from  this 


visit  P    What  addition  have  I  made 
to  my  stock  of  knowledge  ?    What 
clearer  perception  of  moral  duty 
have  I  acquired  P    Be  it  so :  I  am 
not  afraid  to  meet  this  inquiry.    I 
believe  that  I  have  gained  in  one 
week  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  our  manufac- 
turing people  than  I  coidd  have  done 
in  a  life-time  from  books  and  news- 
papers.    Blue-books  are  all   very 
well  in  their  way;   but  they  are 
only  the  dry  bones  of  truth.  I  have 
learned  that,  though  the  toil  of  our 
operatives  may  be  hard  and  long, 
yet  are  the   enjoyments  of  many 
among  them  real  and  hearty.    1 
have  seen,  that  though  among  such 
populations  there  is  much  vicious 
self-indulgence,  yet   may    religion 
and  virtue  flourish  there,  and  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  grow 
and  expand.      I  have  found  that 
comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
of  our  toiling  people,  but  that  it 
can  only  be  obtained  bv  a  coarse 
of  honesty,  sobriety,  ana  industry. 
And  I  have  discovered  that  where 
misery  dogs  the  heels  of  the  man  or 
woman,  it  is  mostly  a  self-created 
monster.    I  return  nome,  I  trust,  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man^with  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  more 
love  towards  my  poorer  fellow-men. 
This  much-mafigned  city  has  im- 
proved upon  acquaintance.     Not- 
withstanding^ its  tall  chimneys  and 
taller    millionaires  —  its    higglety- 
pigglety  parapets  and  its  ornamen- 
tal perambulators  called  policemen 
— I  have,  after  all,  half  a  liking 
for   the  place.      Let   me  see :    in 
three  months   I  hope  to  be  mar- 
ried :  well,  if  Julia's  health  permit, 
and  my  friend  remain  where  he  is, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  not 
visit  Manchester  again  next  Whit- 
week  for  a  little  innocent  rural  re- 
creation. 

XV.    Xi. 


•  Lord  Campbell,  when  he  was  excogitating  the  severest  terms  of  censure  on 
the  arrangements  for  conveving  our  hereditary  legiaUtors  to  the  naval  review,  said 
that  their  train  might  have  been  one  of  Manchester  ezcuraio&ists.  Excuse  us,  ray 
lord,  such  thwgs  are  managed  better  in  Manchester.  It  is  for  our  Government  so 
to  arrange  a  pleasure-trip  as  to  thrust  cabinet  ministers  and  greengrocers,  judges 
and  fishmon^rs,  bishoosaod  twopenny  postmen^  into  the  same  carriage  ;  and  to 
brin^  the  satms  and  velveU  of  peeresses  on  to  bare  boardi^  warm  from  the  corduroys 
of  pig-butchen  and  cattle- jobbers.  And  then,  countesses  tramping  through  the 
streets  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  though  they  were  vendors  of  cabbages  from 
Coventrgarden  market !     Manchester  excursionists,  forsooth  I 
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the  fact  to  a  gentle  breeze  which  is 
blowing  from  the  west ;  a  third  has 
read  something  about  the  tides, 
but  his  stock  of  information  seems 
about  as  confused  as  the  stock  of  a 
dealer  in  marine  stores. 

•  Well,  my  lads/  I  said,  ^'oining 
in  the  conversation;  *cant  you 
make  out  why  it  is  that  the  waters 
are  insingP  The  question  has 
puzzled  greater  philosophers  than 
you  are/ 

Here  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
them  the  common  theory  on  the 
subject,  and  the  youths  seemed  to 
listen  with  attention  for  awhile: 
the  lad  of  some  reading  was  evi- 
dently interested  in  the  lecture,  when 
one  of  them,  who  was  apparently  the 
leader  of  the  party,  began  to  walk 
away,  and  turning  round  said  to 
my  pupil,  with  an  assumption  of 
acuteness,  'Come  along  wi*  thee. 
Bill ;  the  genleman's  nobbut  mak- 
king  a  foo  o'  thee/  I  wonder 
what  their  impressions  were  when, 
in  three  hours,  the  sea  had  covered 
the  whole  expanse  of  sands,  and 
was  rolling  against  the  elifis  and 
breakwaters  with  its  crested  bil- 
lows and  moaning  monotone. 

The  Blackpool  sands  are  sin- 
gularly dry  and  very  spacious,  well 
adapted  for  walking  and  riding. 
Alas !  alas !  pity  tne  poor  little 
donkeys.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
an  affection  for  the  species ;  whether 
it  be  from  that  *  fellow-feellnsf  which 
makes  us  wondrous  kind,'  I  know 
not.  But  your  donkey,  meo  judicio, 
is  an  intellectual  and  faithful 
animal,  notwithstanding  some  seem- 
ing inconsistencies  in  his  conduct. 
I  always  feel  inclined  to  fight  the 
brute  who  is  abusing  his  aonkey. 
Poor  toiling  creatures  !  Ye  have 
but  little  reason  to  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  these  cheap  trips. 
Boys  and  girls,  full-grown  young 
men  and  bouncing  young  women — 
all  are  determined  to  take  eques- 
trian exercise  once  in  their  nves, 
though  in  most  cases  it  seems  any- 
thing but  an  agreeable  operation. 
We  came  upon  four  or  five  young 
women  of  our  party,  who  were 
racing  like  so  many  Chifneys ; 
when  unfortunately  a  cross  occurred, 
donkey  charged  donkey,  and  down 
plumped  one  of  the  asmestrians  on 


the  sand,  and  was  dragged  ignomini- 
ously  for  some  yards  by  the  foot. 
Euripides  relates  of  Polyxena,  the 
daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
when  she  was  immolated  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
that  she  made  it  a  point  to  '  fall  de- 
cently/ 

Kp&rrova*  &    xpOwrtv  6fmaT*   ipaivtop 

Now  Miss  Mullen  either  had  not 
time,  or  did  not  care  to  take  any  such 
precaution.  She  had  not  been 
brought  up  under  Hecuba.  *  What's 
she  to  Hecuba,  or  Hecuba  to  her  ?' 
She  jumnedup  in  ereat  haste,  shook 
herself  down,  dashed  the  sand  off 
her  clothes,  gave  the  donkey  boy  a 
'  good  saucing,'  and  joined  her  party 
on  foot  with  a  sort  of  nonchalance^ 
though  evidently,  from  the  sly 
wandering  of  her  hand,  there  were 
sundry  stinging  sand-scratches  aboat 
her  which  she  did  not  please  to 
divulge. 

As  we  were  walking  along  the 
beach,  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
some  twenty,  apparently  from  Old- 
ham, who  were  m  a  state  of  great 
perplexity.  The  tide  had  run  up 
one  of  the  creeks,  and  surrounded 
them.  Some  persons  were  shouting 
to  them  from  a  distance,  bewilder- 
ing them  more  and  more,  till  they 
seemed  quite  as  likely  to  rush  into 
the  sea  as  to  make  for  terra  firma. 
Coming  up,  we  made  the  terrified 
party  unaerstand  their  position ; 
when,  without  more  ado,  the  lads 
and  lasses  bounced  into  the  water, 
and,  though  it  ran  fairly  knee-deep, 
they  seemed  to  care  very  little 
about  their  display  of  calves  and 
garters.  When  they  gained  the 
safe  side,  they  joined  heartily  in  the 
laugh  with  the  spectators ;  and  some 
jokes,  more  spnghtly  than  refined, 
appeared  to  create  considerable 
amusement  among  them. 

See  there !  a  party  of  about  a 
score  who  have  just  landed  from  a 
boating  excursion.  The  sea  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  treacherous,  and 
it  seems  to  deserve  it.  Certainly  to 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
evidently  from  some  inland  town, 
the  blue  expanse  of  waters  has  put 
on  a  deceitful  aspect.  They  came 
down    for    health    and    pleasure. 


•  Htcvba,  L  567. 
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visit  P  What  addition  have  I  made 
to  my  stock  of  knowledge  ?  What 
clearer  perception  of  moral  duty 
have  I  acquired?  Be  it  so :  I  am 
not  afraid  to  meet  this  inquiry.  I 
believe  that  I  have  gained  in  one 
week  a  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  our  manufac- 
turing people  than  I  could  have  done 
in  a  life-time  from  books  and  news- 
papers. Blue-books  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way;  but  they  are 
only  the  dry  bones  of  truth.  I  have 
learned  that,  though  the  toil  of  our 
operatives  may  be  hard  and  long, 
yet  are  the  enjoyments  of  many 
among  them  real  and  hearty.  I 
have  seen,  that  though  among  such 
populations  there  is  much  vicious 
self-indulgence,  yet  may  religion 
and  virtue  flourish  there,  and  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature  grow 
and  expand.  I  have  found  that 
comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  most 
of  our  toiling  people,  but  that  it 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  course 
of  honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry. 
And  I  have  discovered  that  where 
misery  dogs  the  heels  of  the  man  or 
woman,  it  is  mostly  a  self-created 
monster.  I  return  home,  I  trust,  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man — with  more 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  more 
love  towards  my  poorer  fellow-men. 
This  much-maligned  city  has  im- 
proved upon  acquaintance.  Not- 
trithstandmjg  its  tall  chimneys  and 
taller  miUionaires  —  its  higglety- 
pigglety  parapets  and  its  ornamen- 
tal perambulators  called  policemen 
— ^I  have,  after  all,  half  a  liking 
for  the  place.  Let  me  see :  iu 
three  months  I  hope  to  be  mar- 
ried :  well,  if  Julia's  health  permit, 
and  my  friend  remain  where  he  is, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  not 
visit  Manchester  again  next  Whit- 
week  for  a  little  innocent  rural  re- 
creation. 

K.  Xi. 


Where  could  they  be  more  likely 
to  find  these  blessings  than  as  they 
bounded  over  the  billows  of  the 
deep  P  To  them  *  Old  Ocean  smiled ;' 
they  listened  to  the  dvfjpiBfiov 
yeXaa-fjM  of  the  tantalizing  rogue, 
till  they  must  needs  mount  upon 
his  back  in  a  pleasure-boat.  Alas 
for  human  foresight !  Look  at  that 
young  gentleman  with  the  turn- 
down collar,  and  the  pretty  maiden 
by  his  side !  He  is  a  poet,  and  em- 
barked reciting  the  lines, — 

0*er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue 

sea, 
Oar  thoughts  as    boundless,   and  our 

soulfi  as  free ; 

and  apostrophizing  Dickson's  boat 
as  a  phantom  that  'walks  the 
waters  like  a  thing  of  life.*  Poor 
fellow!  Quantum  tnutatus  ah 
illol  All  his  poetry  has  been 
pumped  out  of  him ;  his  apostrophes 
nave  '  died  into  an  echo  ;  his  rhap- 
sodies are  floating  away  upon  the 
winds,  now  somewhere  over  the 
Isle  of  Man;  he  is  for  the  time 
being  a  very  prosaic  personage. 
Then  how  miserable  looks  that  pale 
young  lady  by  his  side  1  Her  long 
hair  is  dangling  from  her  bonnet  as 
if  it  had  been  dipped  in  salt  water. 
O  why  should  lovely  woman  tempt 
the  treacherous  deep  P  Is  it  not  a 
humiliating  view  of  human  nature, 
to  see  a  seraphic  creature  rolled  up 
into  a  heap  like  a  bundle  of  dirty 
rags,  while  a  villanous  stewardess 
is  pouring  cold  brandy  and  water 
down  her  throat  as  through  a  funnel. 
Xeep  on  dry  land,  my  lady  reader, 
or  I  shall  never  forgive  you  as  long 
as  you  live. 

We  arrived  safe  and  sound  in 
Manchester    about   nine    o'clock; 

and  so  end  my  week's  adventures.* 
•         «         •         *         • 

A  moralist  would  close  his  diary 
with  the  self-examination, — ^What 
benefit  have  I  derived  from  this 


*  Lord  Campbell,  when  he  was  excogitating  the  severest  terms  of  censure  on 
the  arrangements  for  conveying  our  hereditary  legislators  to  the  naval  review,  said 
that  their  train  might  have  been  one  of  Manchester  excunnonists.  Excuse  us,  my 
lord,  such  things  are  managed  better  in  Manchester.  It  is  for  our  Grovemment  so 
to  arrange  a  pleasure-trip  as  to  thrust  cabinet  ministers  and  greengrocers,  judges 
and  fishmongers,  bishops  and  twopenny  postmen,  into  the  same  carriage  ;  and  to 
bring  the  satins  and  velvets  of  peeresses  on  to  bare  boards^  warm  from  the  corduroys 
of  pig'butchers  and  cattle- jobbers.  And  then,  countesses  tramping  through  the 
streets  at  four  o* clock  in  the  morning,  as  though  they  were  vendors  of  cabbages  from 
Covent-garden  market !     Manchester  excursionists,  forsooth ! 
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BUSKIN  ON  THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODEEN  POETS.* 

HOUSB  AKD   l^NYSOK. 


"MIL  EUSKIN  diflplays  in  his 
lYX  third  volume  most  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguished  him 
when  he  wrote  his  first;  though 
these,  whether  amiable  or  otherwise, 
haye,  as  might  be  expected,  become, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  more 
marked  and  confirmed.  The  ver- 
dict therefore  must  remain  substan- 
tially the  same.  However  much  he 
may  enlist  our  interest  and  admira- 
tion by  the  many  great  and  engaging 
q^ualities  of  his  genius,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  no  author  of  our 
day  is  more  justly  liable  to  severely 
hostile  criticism ;  and  this  simply 
because  his  is  so  essentially  an  in- 
complete and  fragmentary  character. 
To  describe  such  a  character  in  a  sen- 
tence is  a  task  that  even  the  satirist 
of  Buckingham  might  hesitate  to 
attempt.  The  man  who  inculcates 
admirable  lessons  of  self-restraint 
and  humility,  and  who  is  yet  of  all 
men  the  most  arrogant  and  dogmatic, 
—the  logician  wlio  illustrates  in 
one  page  what  he  resents  in  the 
next, — the  acute  student  of  meta- 
physics, who  continually  manifests 
the  absence  of  that  sobriety  and 
accuracy  of  thought  which  is  the 
usual  result  of  a  sound  philosophical 
education, — ^the  Englisu  author  who 
can  write  the  most  Sune  and  tawdry 
English,  and  yet  in  whose  works  we 
find  as  noble  passages  of  clear  and 
forcible  eloquence  as  any  in  English 
literature, — the  philanthropist  who 
is  actuated  sometimes  by  the  widest 
sympathies,  sometimes  oy  the  most 
arbitrary  and  wayward  bigotries; 
who  now  appears  utterly  bereft  of 
common  judgment,  and  again  en- 
forces wise  and  sagacious  counsels 
with  the  rarest  power  of  argument 
and  illustration — such  a  man,  we  say, 
completely  bafiies  every  attempt  at 
accurate  description.  ^  ow  all  these 
fantastic  contrasts  are  due  t^a  single 
cause,  the  incompletenesifj^f  the  man. 
He  takes  apart  of  the  tmlh,  andholds 
it  for  the  whole.  Hie  sees  certain 
facts  with  admirable  clearness,  and 
neglects  the  rest  which  do  not  ap- 
peal BO  immediately  to  his  peculiar 
organization,  but  which  nevertheless 


require  to  be  accurately  estimated 
in  the  construction  of  any  impartial 
and  philosophical  system.  Not  that 
we  nave  much  right  to  complain. 
The  practical  reformer  feels  strongly 
and  bitterly,  but  does  not  reason 
accurately;  if  he  did  not  feel  so  bit* 
terly  he  would  certainly  reason  bet» 
ter,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
cease  to  act  with  the  eamestness 
— call  it  fanaticism,  if  you  like— 
wliich  is  needful  in  this  world  to 
secure  any  measure  of  practical 
reform.  Mr.  Euskin  has  got  hold, 
we  believe,  of  that  part  of  the  truth, 
which  it  most  concerns  his  contem* 
poraries  to  understand  and  practise, 
just  as  Luther  got  hold  of  what  waa 
most  necessary  for  his.  Neither 
of  our  reformers  is  very  perfect  in 
his  way,  but  they  do  their  work 
more  effectively,  we  suspect,  than  if 
wo  could  class  them  in  the  ranks  of 
colder  and  harder-headed  men. 

The  most  generally  interesting 
subject  treated  of  in  this  volume, 
may  be  briefiy  described  as  a  review 
of  the  history  of  art  and  literature, 
with  special  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  men  have  regarded  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  as  an  estimate  of 
the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  re* 
spective  modes  in  which  they  have 
done  so.  The  book  is  primarily, 
indeed,  concerned  only  with  the 
artistic  element;  but  as  there  are 
no  works  of  art  belonging  to  some 
of  these  periods,  the  author  is  natu- 
rally obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
literature,  and  to  judge  from  the  in* 
dications  thus  afforded,  of  the 
thoughts  which  men  at  different 
times  have  had  of  the  woods  and 
rivers,  the  seas  and  the  mountains, 
by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
llie  inquiry  is  not  altogether  noveL 
It  has  been  treated  by  Humboldt 
with  much  research  and  erudition, 
and  although  Mr.  Buskin  denies 
that  he  is  m  any  way  indebted  to 
the  great  naturalist,  yet  many  of 
his  speculations  have  been  antioi- 
patea,  amd  most  of  his  illmtratioiiB 
may  t>e  discovered  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Cosmas.  Dividing 
the  history  of  literature  into  three 


Hi 


*  Modem  Painters.  ByJohnBaskki.  YoLIU.  London:  Smith  and  Elder.  1856. 
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greafc  epoohs, — ^the  daasioid,  the 
mediffiyal,  and  the  modem, — ke 
attempts,  with  no  inconsiderable  in- 
genuity, to  detect  the  dominant  fea- 
ture in  each ;  as  respectiv^  dis- 
flayed  in  the  works  of  Homer, 
)ante,  and  Walter  Scott.  Whether 
these  are  the  best  representative 
men  that  could  be  selected,  may 
admit  of  discussion,  but  they  pro- 
bably answer  the  purpose  witn  suffi- 
cient precision.  What,  then,  is  the 
characteristic  distinction  between 
the  different  epochs?  The  Greek,  it 
appears,  had  no  right  regard  for 
nature :  he  liked  pleasant  plains 
and  trim  lawns  and  graceful  foun- 
tains, and  such  agreeable  scenery  in 
general ;  but  he  anxiously  avoided 
ruggedness  and  wildness,  and  the 
'sharp,'  'bitter,'  'painful*  moun- 
tains, as  Homer  calls  them,  were 
distasteful  to  his  serene  and  mercu- 
rial temperament.  It  was  the 
human  form  that  he  chiefly  studied — 
tiie  strong  manliness  of  Hercules, 
the  delicate  and  voluptuous  woifian- 
hood  of  Europa  and  Aphrodite ;  and 
landscape  was  introauced,  not  as 
having  any  worth  or  value  in  itself, 
but  as  a  baekaround  to  human  pas- 
sion or  divme  anger.  To  the 
medisevol  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  external  world  became  more  pre- 
cious, and  though  still  subordinated 
to  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
human,  it  regarded  with  deep  love 
the  green  spears  of  the  flowering 
grass,  and  the  luminous  glory  of  the 
unclouded  sky.  The  position  of  the 
modern  differs  from  both.  He  looks 
upon  the  landscape  with  infinite  in- 
terest; it  has  acquired  a  significance 
to  him  which  it  bore  to  none  of  tho 
others ;  the  studv  of  man  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  study  of  nature. 
And  the  aspects  which  he  relishes 
are  precisely  those  which  were  most 
distasteful  to  the  Greek  and  the 
-Goth, — the  sombre  life  of  great 
forests,  the  wild  storm-beaten  crests 
of  the  Alps,  the  blackness  and 
darkness  of  the  thimder-doud  and 
the  rain. 

We  are  quite  content  to  accept 
Mr.  Buskin's  general  classification : 
whether  the  distinctions  which  he 
has  laid  down  be  severely  accurate 
or  not,  they  contain  undoubtedly 
a  very  considerable  amount  of 
truth ;  but  the  more  detailed  oriti- 
eism  in  support  of  ihe  fundamental 


propositions  requires  a  very  narroir 
consideration,  as  there  are  in  it,  we 
conceive,  much  imperfect  generidiza- 
tion  and  some  cunous  blunders. 

The  poets  to  whom  he  has  occa« 
sion  most  frequently  to  allude,  are 
Homer,  Dante,  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Tennyson.  These  he 
divides  into  two  orders,  Homer  the 
type  of  the  first  or  descriptive,  Ten- 
nvson  of  the  second  or  emotional. 
The  distinction  chiefly  insisted  on 
between  the  two  schools  is,  that  the 
one  does  not  admit  what  is  called 
the  '  pathetic  fallacy,'  and  that  the 
other  does.  The  pathetic  fallacy 
is,  briefly,  the  tendency  which  we 
find  in  some  poetry  to  apply  the 
terms  which  can  only  be  accurately 
used  to  describe  emotion,  to  the 
forms  and  appearances  of  external 
nature.  The  greatest  poets,  our 
author  affirms,  do  not  admit  this 
kind  of  fabeness ;  it  is  only  the 
second-rate  who  do.  The  literature 
of  emotion  is  therefore  of  a  lower 
order  than  the  literature  of  descrip- 
tion, and  implies  a  certain  decree  of 
weakness  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  use  it.  There  is,  for  instance, 
more  genuine  power  in  a  slight 
dialogue  by  Sir  Walter,  than  in 
Tennyson's  most  perfect  idyl. 
Again,  the  pathetic  fallacy  is 
scarcely  perceptible  in  the  ancients, 
it  is  therefore  a  weakness  charac- 
teristically modern.  Homer  never 
employs  it:  but  it  is  continually 
employed  by  second-rate  modem 
poets,  like  Keats  and  Tennyson. 
Keats,  for  instance,  speaking  of  a 
wave,  says — 

Down  whose  green  back  the  short-lived 

foam  all  hoar, 
Burst  gradual  uith  a  wayward  indolence; 

and  in  Alton  JLocke  th^e  are  these 
lines — 

They  rowed  her  in  aoron  the  rolling 
foam. 

The  i^'ueZ  enMnling  foam^ 
The  cruel  hwngryfoam. 

Now,  the  foam  is  not  cruel, 
neither  is  it  hungry,  neither  is  it 
wayward,  neither  is  it  indolent. 
The  modem  poets  invest  it  with 
characteristics  which  do  not  belong 
to  it,  but  to  sentient  beings.  To 
Homer  it  would  have  been  neither 
cruel,  nor  wayward,  nor  indolent, 
bat  from  the  oeginning  to  the  end 
nothing  worse  nor  be^er  t&an  salt 
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water.  Therefore  Homer,  who 
would  have  seen  the  object  exactly 
as  it  was,  is  in  the  first  rank  of 
poets — Keats,  Tennyson,  Kingsley, 
m  the  subordinate.  This  theory, 
which  is  very  pompously  put  forth, 
and  indeed  supplies  the  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,  deserves  in- 
spection, as  to  the  accuracy  both 
of  the  conclusions,  and  of  the  facts 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

First,  is  it  true  that  the  Greek 
mind  was  in  its  contemplation  of 
external  nature  so  literal  as  Mr. 
E.uskin  asserts  P  Of  Homer  it  may 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be  frankly 
granted;  although  the  extracts  from 
the  Hiad  and  the  Odysiey  made  for 
this  purpose  are  not  very  happily 
chosen,  in  apassage  already  referred 
to,  the  rocks  are  described  as  '  bitter' 
and  'painful,'  epithets  which  can 
only  be  accurately  employed  in  re- 
lation to  human  emotion.  And 
even  the  passage  which  is  most  tri- 
umphantly put  forward  as  showing 
how  sternly  Homer  adhered  to  the 
plain  truth,  in  spite  of  every  tempta- 
tion, is  not  by  any  means  mcapable 
of  a  different  mterpretation.  Helen , 
seated  on  the  Scaean  gate,  says  to 
Priam : — 

I  see  all  the  other  Greeks,  but  two  I 
cannot  see — Castor  and  Pollux,  whom 
one  mother  bore  with  me.  Have  they 
not  followed  from  far  Lacedaemon,  or 
have  they  indeed  come  in  their  sea- 
wandering  ships,  but  will  not  enter  into 
the  battle  of  men,  fearing  the  shame 
and  the  scorn  that  is  in  me  ? 

Then  Homer : — 

So  she  spake,  but  them  already  the 
life-giving  earth  possesscKl,  there  in 
Lacedsemon,  in  the  dear  fatherland. 

'Observe,*  (][uoth  Mr.  Euskin,  'the 
word  life-giving.  An  inferior  poet 
would  have  communicated  to  the 
earth  his  own  emotion.  But  Homer 
sees  the  plain  fact.  The  produc- 
tiveness of  the  earth  is  not  inter- 
rupted, though  Castor  and  Pollux 
be  dead.'  It  is  quite  possible,  cer- 
tainly, that  this  view  is  correct; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  pos- 
sible that  a  different  motive  tempted 
Homer  to  employ  the  word,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  most 
natural  or  obvious  that  could  be 
used,  but  requires  a  slight  prelimi- 
nary intellectual  process  to  be  gone 
through  before  its  appropriateness 


becomes   perfectly  apparent;. 
greenness  of  the  earth  is  a    mucH 
more  obvious  and  noticeable  fact  att 
first  sight  than  its  productive  povrer, 
which  we  cannot  infer  without  a  cer- 
tain induction.    Which  epithet,  €<yr 
instance,  would  a  man,  speakiii^  tlie 
common  language  of  the    people, 
instinctively  employ?      But   apart 
from  this,  did  Homer  select  the  ex- 
pression, not  because   it   was    tlie 
truest  and  most  obvious  which  he 
could  find  (which  it  was  not,   es- 
pecially to  a  Greek  who  believed  in 
the  life  of  the  Grods,  but  not  in  the 
life  of  nature),  but  because  he  felt 
that  he  could  suggest,  by  an  artistic 
contrast,  a   train  of  thought  pro* 
foundljr   affecting  P      The  eartli   is 
life-giving ;     and    they   are    dead. 
Earth  is  still  our  mother,  the  source 
and  origin  of  all  life,  out  of  which 
spring  the  leaves,  the  fiowers,  the 
com  harvests,  all  the  races  of  men  i 
and  yet  the  brothers  are  lifeless 
upon  her  breast,  deaf  to  her  voice, 
insensible  to  her  caresses !    Homer 
may  have  employed  the  word,  not 
because  ho  thought  it  his  duty  to 
state  the  literal  fact,  but  because  he 
knew    the    effect    which    such    s 
poetical  artifice  was  calculated  to 
produce. 

But  even  if  we  allow  that  Homer, 
who  lived  in  a  sufficiently  rude, 
homel;^,  and  primitive  age,  ««# 
very  literal,  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  later  Greek  literature? 
^schylus  and  Aristophanes,  Mr. 
B>uskin  owns,  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  '  sensational '  phraseolo^,  but 
it  is  precisely  on  such  occasions,  he 
assures  us,  that  they  ceased  to  be 
Greeks.  How  is  tmsP  Mr.  Eus- 
kin examines  certain  works  to  dis^ 
criminate  the  features  of  a  people 
who  have  died  out ;  he  finds  in  tliem 
certain  characteristics;  some  are 
consistent,  some  inconsistent,  with  a 

Ereconceivcd  hypothesis  of  his  own ; 
e  adopts  the  former,  the  latter 
he  summarily  dismisses.  He  as- 
sies no  test  by  which  to  diecri- 
mmate  the  true  from  the  artificial ; 
and  indeed  no  test  can  be  found  by 
which  one  part  of  the  proof,  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  may  be  ac- 
cepted, to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
It  must  either  be  taken  in  its  in> 
tegrity,  or  not  taken  at  all.  Tlien 
there  are  subordinate  scraps  of 
evidence  which  are  not  without  their 
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▼ftlue.  Just  consider,  for  instance, 
that  fable  of  Orpheus  which  has 
descended  to  us  directly  from  the 
Greek,  and  which  perfectly  explains 
in  an  allegorical  shape  the  operation 
which  must  be  gone  through  in 
arriving  at  what  Mr.  Buskm  as- 
serts to  oe  'an  association  exclusively 
dictated  by  the  passionate  incon- 
sistencies of  modem  Europe.'  And 
when,  moreover,  we  examine  the 
majority  of  the  Greek  poets,  we 
arc  disposed  to  doubt  whether, 
upon  the  more  important  question — 
that,  namely,  as  to  the  ralue  to  be 
attached  to  the  Greek  appreciation 
of  the  external  world— our  author 
has  not  treated  them  somewhat 
superciliously.  Sophocles  must 
have  had  a  deep  feeling  for  nature 
when  he  placed  his  uncrowned  king 
by  the  pure  and  sleepless  waters  of 
the  unresting  sea ;  and  the  clouded 
imagination  of  the  north  never  con- 
ceived a  more  wild  or  mysterious 
picture  than  that  in  Callimachus  of 
the  sacred  Delos,  'surrounded  by 
hovering  sea-gulls,  and  scourged  by 
the  stormy  waves.'  Mr.  Kuskin 
even  asserts,  on  the  credit  of  some 
isolated  expressions,  that  the  Greek 
did  not  know  one  colour  from 
another — ^in  special  antagonism  to 
the  medisval  Christian,  in  whom  a 
different  culture  had  produced  in- 
tense respect  for  the  sacredness  of 
colour,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  subtle  modifications.  So* 
nhocles,  for  instance,  calls  both  the 
forest  glade  and  the  sea  sand '  green.' 
Mr.  Kuskin  can  only  conclude  that 
the  dramatist  could  not  discriminate 
between  the  green  of  the  trees  and 
the  yellow  of  the  sands.*  But  the 
sancf  is  not  always  yellow,  or  even 
brown ;  it  is  on  the  contrary,  cu- 
riously enough,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  green.  In  certain  damp, 
retired,  and  sliaded  localities,  where 
neither  the  sun  nor  the  sea  ofken 
touch  it,  we  have  seen  it  chauj^e  its 
colour  into  a  light,  moist,  unhealthy 
greon;  and  perhaps  than  such  no 
fitter  or  sadder  place  could  be 
selected  wherein  to  lay  the  dead 
body  of  Aiax, '  unburied  and  eaten 
of  the  sea-birds.' 


Before  quitting  the  Greeks,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  the  inconsistency 
into  which  Mr.  Buskin  at  the  outset 
plunges.  Homer  is  a  greater  poet 
than  Keats  or  Tennyson.  WliyP 
Because  he  is  superior  to  the  '  pa- 
thetic fallacy.'  And  having  given 
this  answer,  he  immediately  goes  on 
to  assign  a  special  exceptional  cause 
why  Homer,  as  a  Greek,  could  not 
have  used  this  form  of  poetical 
rhetoric.  Homer  had  no  sympathy 
for  the  wood  or  the  stream ;  to  him 
they  were  more  destitute  of  life  thaa 
they  are  to  the  modem,  for  his  my- 
thology had  invested  the  nymph  of 
the  wood  and  the  naiad  of  the 
stream  with  the  life  which  it  had 
abstracted  from  the  sensible  forms 
themselves.  Homer  is  superior  to 
Tennyson,  consequently,  because, 
from  the  conditions  of  his  creed,  he 
could  not  comprehend  an  association 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  culture  of  the  other.  His  un- 
rivalled supremacy  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  laboured  under  one  de- 
lusion which  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  another ! 

We  have  been  arguing  as  though 
Mr.  Buskin's  doctrine  were  in  itself 
sound — but  is  this  the  case  P  Am 
I  not  entitled  to  apply  those  words 
to  the  external  worla,  which  have 
been  previously  used  to  describe  my 
own  emotions,  except  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  a  poet  of  a  second 
and  inferior  order  P  For  our  own 
part,  we  believe  that  the  phraseology 
characteristic  of  human  emotion 
may  be  properly  and  naturally  ex- 
tended to  the  external  world,  and 
that  the  only  distinction  which  ought 
to  be  made  between  different  poets 
on  this  ground,  must  refer  to  the 
proper  or  improper  use  to  which  they 
put  the  phraseolojsy  in  question. 
As  to  the  first  point,  it  appears  to 
us  that  there  is  a  natural  and  deeply* 
rooted  connexion  between  the  phy- 
sical and  the  moral  world,  and  that 
forms  in  the  one  may  be  rightly  as- 
sociated with  feelings  and  affections 
in  the  other.  '  All  things  are  double^ 
one  against  another,  and  God  hath 
made  nothing  imperfect.'  And  this 
law  becomes  still  more  obvious  when 


*  We  accept  Mr.  Buskin* s  philological  criitcimi,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Greek  word  which  he  translates  'green/  was  not  also,  under  certain 
conditions,  employed  to  denote  'yellow.'  There  are  some  able  observations  upon 
the  subject  in  a  liUa  number  of  the  Leader  newspaper. 
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directed  to  those  natnral  forms — the 
waye,  the  river,  the  waterfall,  the 
cloud, — which  are  perhaps  the  most 
precious  to  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment. For  the  moiians  of  insensible 
objects  can  only  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately described  by  words  bor- 
rowed from,  and  originally  applied 
to,  the  characteristics  of  active  beina. 
When  the  earth  is  perfectly  still, 
we  do  not  feel  an^  absolute  necessity 
to  introduce  this  phraseolo^,  but 
when  in  the  rush  of  the  rapid  and 
the  fall  of  the  ware  it  ceases  to  be 
merely  nassive,  we  cannot  describe 
the  kina  of  motion  so  picturesquely 
and  grapbically  a.  we  might  do,  ex- 
ceptly  the  emplo:fmei>t  of  expre.. 
sions  originally  limited  to  the  moye- 
ments  of  an  active  will.  Language 
was  probably  at  first  constructed 
upon  the  notion  that  everything  is 
stationary  and  soulless  in  Nature, 
except  the  man  who  has  been  created 
to  enjoy  it.  So  that  when  the  poet 
goes  forth,  and  finds  that  there  is  a 
subtle  and  intricate  relation  between 
the  foam  of  the  river  or  the  black- 
ness of  the  thunder-cloud,  and  cer- 
tain emotions  of  his  own  mind,  he 
is  necessarily  compelled — ^not  from 
any  poetical  affectation  or  caprice, 
but  out  of  a  pure  and  noble  instinct 
—to  extend  the  words*  which  de- 
scribe the  movements  in  the  spiritual 
to  the  corresponding  movements  in 
the  natural  world.  And  so  true  is 
this,  that  jre  discover  in  the  common 
soeech  of  all  nations,  numberless 
pnrascs  used  in  this  inverted  way ; 
thereby  showing  that  such  an  em- 
ployment of  them  is  felt  to  be 
essential  to  the  fulness  and  efiiciency 
not  merely  of  the  poetical,  but  of 
the  national  tongue.  The  way- 
wardness of  the  wave,  the  moaning 
of  the  restless  wind,  and  such  like, 
a^ai  expressions  wrought  into  the 
structure  of  almost  every  language, 
first  introduced,  it  may  be,  by  the 
poet,  but  universally  accepted,  be- 
cause men,  having  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  cultivation,  had  created  as- 
sociations and  discovered  connexions 
which  they  could  not  express  in 
their  simpler  and  more  primitive 
speech. 

If  thLs  be  the  true  statement  of  the 
principle,  are  we  not  entitled  to  say 
that  the  strongest  man  and  the  most 
aa^i^ous  poet  may  sometimes, 
without  weakness,  in  Mr.  S«Mkin'fl 


eloquent  words, '  tallc  to  the  wayside 
flowers  of  his  love,  or  to  the  fading 
clouds  (fhis  ambition?* 

The  error  into  which  Mr.  Euskin 
has  fallen,  arises,  we  think,  from  his 
confounding  a  true  poetic  faculty 
with  another  which,  though  often 
found  in  poets,  is  really  an  evidence 
of  weakness. 

Some  men  are 
Full  of  themselves,  and  answer  their 

own  notion. 

Byron,  for  instance,  can  never  get 
rid  of  his  own  personality — can 
never  get  out  of  himself;  but  tinges, 
whatever  he  touches  with  the  stamp 
and  impress  of  his  own  character. 
But  Snakspeare  and  Scott  do  not 
mix  themselves  up  with  their  crea- 
tions ;  they  leave  their  kings  and 
fools  and  warriors  'to  lay  about 
them  at  their  wills  and  die,*  with- 
out the  slightest  interference ;  and 
with  cslm  and  judicial  impartiality, 
betray  no  bias  for  either  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  Mr.  iiuskin 
would  class  Dante  among  these 
latter  poets.  How  far  the  poet,  who 
used  tne  Inferno  to  relieve  his  own 
ansrv  and  bitter  imagination,  is  en- 
titlea  to  be  included  in  this  category, 
may  admit  of  considerable  discus- 
sion. But  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
it  is  because  he  has  not  sufliciently 
discriminated  between  the  act  of  the 
poet  who  puiposely,  and  out  of  a 
nigh  artistic  instinct,  appropriatee 
to  natural  objects  the  fitting  sen- 
sational epithet,  and  the  man  whose 
vehement  passion  discolours  all  na- 
ture and  ail  life  with  hues  derived 
wholly  from  his  own  unhealthy 
imagination,  that  he  has  found  a 
weakness  in  what  is  really  an  in- 
dubitable sign  of  a  high  poetical 
temperament.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  various  disparaging  remarks 
which  he  makes  upon  what  he  calls 
the  emotional  school,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  upon  the  man  whom  he 
regards  as  its  leader  —  Alfred 
Tennyson. 

That  Mr.  Euskin  admires  and 
relishes  the  works  of  the  Laureate, 
we  do  not  doubt ;  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  thai  in  the  volume  be- 
side us ;  but  having,  as  he  so  fre- 
quently does,  adopted  at  the  outset 
and  without  due  consideration  an 
arbitrary  classification  (sanctioned 
it  may  be  by  those  who  compose 
what  we  will  tdke  theJiberlgrto  db- 
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Violet)  amanusm,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies;  and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  iyy  and 

vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild 

festoon 
Ban  riot. 

This  is  a  noble  example  of  the 
'  pathetic  fallacy :'  but  ooserre  how 
strictly  it  obe^R  the  conditions  which 
haye  been  laid  down.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  a  speculative  pbilo* 
sopher  who  speaks,  out  the  forsaken 
^aone,  half-crazed  with  grief;  and 
the  event  which  stirs  the  pulse  of 
nature  is  no  trivial  interview  of 
rustic  lovers,  but  the  unveiled  pre- 
sence of  the  fair  Immortals  them- 
selves. Again,  in  Lctdy  Qodiva 
there  is  another  example  of  a  similar 
kind,  illustrating  the  same  con- 
ditions. Lady  Godiva,  *  clothed  on 
with  chastity,  and  no  garment  be- 
side, rides  through  Coventry;  and 
the  epithets  which,  if  appliea  to  ex- 
ternal objects  on  ordinary  occasions, 
would  have  appeared  utterly  incon- 
gruous, now  become,  when  appro- 
priated by  the  womanly  feelings  of 
modesty  and  shame,  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  expressive  :— 

The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she 
rode^ 

And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed 
for  fear. 

The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the 
spout 

Had  cunning  eyes  to  see:-^the  blind 
walls 

Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes,  and  over- 
head 

Fantastic  gables  crowding  stared. 

Again,  in  1^  Talhing  Oak  the 
flowers  are  gifted  with  feeling.  But 
here,  where  there  is  no  intensity  of 
emotion,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  it  is  the  garrulous  old  oak  itself 
from  which  the  words  proceed,  and 
we  must  therefore  obviously  regard 
them  in  connexion  with  the  pleasant 
and  playful  fancifulness  which  has 
dictated  the  form  of  the  poem  :— 

And  light  as  any  wind  that  blows. 

So  fleetly  did  she  stir, 
Tlie  flower,  she  touch'd  on,  dipt  and  rose, 

And  tum'd  to  look  at  her. 

Mr.  Buskin  quotes  some  passages 
from  In  Memoriam,  and  contrasts 
them  with  what  Homer  would  have 
said  and  thought  on  like  occasions. 
The  modern  poet  goes  out  at  sunset 
on  a  furzy  common,  but  it  giyes 


him  no  pleasure,  since  his  friend  is 
dead:  and  he  fears  the  gathering 
thunder-doud  because  it  may  brinj^ 
bad  weather  to  the  ship  in  which  his 
ashes  are  conyeyed.  But  are  these 
feelings  unhealthy — are  ihej  un- 
natural? On  the  contrary,  is  not 
the  latter  a  perfectly  natural  feeling 
»-one  whicn  even  Homer  would 
have  experienced  had  he  gone  out  at 
twilight  to  wait  the  landing  of  some 
brother-minstrel  from  the  Islands, 
and  seen  the  thunder-cloud  spread- 
ing blackly  oyer  the  sea?  But, 
moreover,  we  decline  to  form  our 
estimate  of  Tennyson's  character  aa 
an  artist  from  In  Memoriam,  We 
cannot  look  upon  In  Memoriam  as 
a  poem  from  which  poetic  theories 
may  be  deriyed,  but  as  a  life  from 
which  lessons  of  wisdom  are  to  be 
gathered, — a  diary  of  penonal  ex- 
perience— ^the  daily  outpourings  of 
the  heart  during  many  yean  of 
sorrow  and  trial,  from  the  time  when 
the  poet's  affections  are  so  utterly 
crushed  that  he  is  weakly  and  sen- 
sitively aliye  to  every  hostile  influ- 
ence tnat  may  aflfect  even  the  duet 
of  his  friencC  to  the  time  when, 
though  the  sense  of  loss  remains,  the 
pain  is  healed,  and  the  grief,  though 
never  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  luw 
become  distant  and  sacred, — 

Like  a  statue,  solid  set, 
And  moulded  in  colossal  calm. 

And  the  same  remarks  apply,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  to  tnose  who 
insist  upon  making  Maud  the  stan- 
dard ot  Mr.  Tennyson's  philoso- 
phical and  political  sentiments.  For 
Maud  is  tne  monologue  of  a  man 
who  if  never  perfectly  mad,  is  yet 
frequently  on  the  verge  of  insanity ; 
and  surely  it  is  the  grossest  injustice 
to  identify  hie  ravings  (perfectly 
characteristic  and  intelligible  at 
e%ich)  with  the  sober  opinions  of  our 
most  sagacious  poet.  But,  includ- 
ing all  the  poems  which  can  be 
properly  regarded  as  thoroughly  and 
artistically  elaborated,  the  result 
of  our  investigation  must  be — that 
in  the  employment  of  sensational 
phraseology,  Tennyson  manifests 
the  rarest  discretion  and  the  most 
consummate  tact. 

The  next  complaint  against  Ten«» 
nyson, — ^his  want  of  composure  and 
self-command, — is  in  a  manner 
answered  by  what  we  have  nov 
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said:  for  it  is  improbable  that  a 
poet  who  never  uses  one  of  the  most 
difficult  forms  of  poetio  speech  ex- 
cept at  the  right  time,  and  imder  the 
most  artistic  restrictions,  should  be 
so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  own 
passion.  And  indeed  the  notion  is 
curiously  at  rariance  with  the  fact. 
All  Tennyson's  creations  are  eneur* 
tained  in  his  art ;  and  the  artist,  so 
far  from  being  subdued  by  his  feel- 
ings, is  always  superior  to  them. 
Thus,  like  those 

Who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  happy  place,  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thonder, 

he  cantemplaies,  perhaps,  more  than 
he  feels.  So  thorougn  is  the  mas- 
tery thus  obtained, — so  unrivalled 
is  the  art  whic^  subordinates 
every  particular  to  its  own  require- 
ments,— ^that  we  cannot  quarrel 
with  those  who  sometimes  feel  a 
degree  of  pique  at  the  Laureate's 
unruffled  composure,  and  who  de- 
siderate an  occasional  imperfection, 
—a  hint  of  weakness, — -just  enough 
to  show  that  the  inspiration  of  sons 
is  at  times  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
We  can  understand  the  feeling,  but 
not  the  conclusion  arrived  at, — ^via., 
that  the  poetry  is  not  great  because 
it  is  perfect.  Again,  his  passion  is 
BO  completely  disciplined  that,  like 
Shakspeare,  the  poet  never  appears 
unless  when  it  is  the  poet  who 
speaks.  None  of  his  dramatis  per' 
eona  are  rendered  unnatural  by 
the  intruding  personality  of  the 
writer.  Consiaer  the  exauisite 
studies  he  has  made  of  female  cnarac- 
ter,  from  the  wayward  gaiety  and 
pretty  wilfulness  of  En^ish  Zilia, 
to  the  pensive  and  imperial  gravity 
of  an  Oriental  imagmation; — the 
Mortc  d* Arthur,  grand  in  its  old 
Homeric  simplicity ;  —  the  RecoU 
leeiione  of  the  Arabian  Nighfe, 
wherein  are  accumulated  all  the  ro- 
mance and  mystery  of  Eastern  life ; 
— the  quiet  English  happiness  of 
the  sweetest  pastorals  tnat  sylvan 
lover  ever  imagined; — the  exqui- 
site delicacies  of  the  Day  Dream 
both  in  thought  and  expression, 
just  such  a  dream  as  one  might  have 
among  the  summer  woods  ;^  the 
languor  and  weariness  of  Mariana, 
and  the  unreal  and  fantastic  life  of 
the  Ladv  qf  Shallot, -^yjoi  consider 
these  infinite  varieties  of  moods  and 
scones  and  circumstances,  each  per- 


fect in  its  way,  none  in  any  wise 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
poet's  individuality, — and  then  de- 
termine whether  the  critic  is  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  this  many-sided 
author  '  lacks  self-command,  and  is 
commonljr  subdued  by  the  feelings 
under  which  he  writes.' 

The  question  of  detail  in  art  is 
one  which  has  recently  excited  much 
difierence  of  opinion  among  men 
of  taste :  thougn  the  principle  on 
which  it  must  rest  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  difficult  to  comprenend. 
Mr.  Buskin  has  certainly  done  good 
service  in  proving  that  the  most 
minute  finish  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  poetical  treatment : 
that  Millais  may  be  quite  as  great  a 
painter  as  any  madman  who  ever 
plastered  miles  of  canvas :  and  that 
the  Inferno  of  Dante,  with  its  petty 
details  and  interminable  intricacies, 
is  conceived  in  a  no  less  imaginative 
spirit  than  the  fire-struck  turrets  of 
Milton's  gloomy  Pandemonium. 
But  we  must  take  care  that  the 
principle  is  not  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  is  quite  true,  indeed, 
that  the  love  of  vagueness  is  not  by 
itself  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
imagination.  But  it  is  quite  as 
true,^and  the  gentlemen  who 
sedulously  paint  eveiy  leaf  on  a  hill- 
side, and  conscientiously  describe 
every  denizen  of  an  ant-hill,  rc- 
Guire  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact, — 
tnat  the  love  of  detail  may  he  a 
sign  qf  the  lack  of  imagination. 
when  one  particular  is  heaped  and 
crowded  upon  another,  without  pro- 
ducing an  efiect  adequate  to  the 
labour  that  has  been  expended  (and 
this  is  a  kind  of  detail  in  which 
men  of  Mr.  Dickens's  school  largely 
indulge,  and  particularly  rejoice), 
then  we  may  very  safely  assert  that 
the  detail  is,  in  such  a  case,  con- 
spicuous evidence  of  a  prosaic  and 
unimaginative  intellect.  For  ima- 
gination, with  its  curioMa  feltcitas, 
sifls  and  winnows  its  materials,  and 
onlv  appropriates  those  that  will 
ada  to  the  impression  it  is  desired 
to  convey.  So  tnat  detail  is  never  va- 
loable  except  when  it  contributes  to 
the  efiect;  and  ifMa^  can  be  obtained 
with  equal  success  without  any,then, 
like  the  false  and  useless  finish  of  a 
picture,  it  becomes  unprofitable,  and 
ought  to  be  discarded.  19  ow  in 
Tennyson  we  find  the  most  perfect 
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aoouraey  and  mimitenesB,  and  jet 
at  the  same  time  no  man  can  pro- 
dnoe  a  broad  effect  with  a  few  grand 
vague  touches,  better  than  he  can. 
Aa  illustrating  the  latter  take  such 
lines  as  these : — 

On  one  ride  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  wm 
full. 

Or. 

And  the  reapers  reaped, 
And  the  ran  fell,  and  all  the  land  was 
dark. 

Of  the  former,  the  examples  we 
have  marked  are  too  numerous  for 
quotation,  and  we  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  passages  in  Mariana,  The 
Marie  d* Arthur,  and  The  Gar- 
dener*»  Daughter,  The  following 
—where  minute  and  accurate  finisn 
increases  the  general  eficct  of  repose 
-*is  perhaps  as  exquisite  as  any. 

Now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  bill : 
The  gnuehopper  is  rilent  in  the  grass : 
The  uzard,  vnih  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Restn  like  a  shadow,  and  the  cicala  sleeps. 
The  purple  flowers  droop ;  the  golden  bee 
Is  lily-cradled ;  I  alone  awake. 

The  most  common  form  of  the 
'pathetic  fallacy,'  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  association  with  external  objects 
of  an  emotion  which  in  themselves 
they  do  not  possess.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  sometimes  the 
effect  of  making  the  external  fact 
less  spiritual  and  more  material ;  so 
that  a  great  poet  may  reach,  bv  the 
aid  of  an  imaginative  detail,  an 
almost  primitive  literal ness. 

A  carol  free  and  bold. 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and 

harpe  of  gold. 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roUed 
Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar. 
To    the    nhepherd  who  watchetfa    the 

evening  star. 

The  misappropriation  of  ideas 
which  is  apparent  in  this  passage, 
might  be  the  work  either  of  a  very 
powerful  imagination  or  of  a  very 
primitive  and  homelv  culture.  An 
ordinary  poet  would  merely  have 
said,  '  a  tumultuous  shouting  aroeCf 
and  was  borne  hither  from  the  city,' 
and  the  statement  would  have  com* 
mended  itself  to  a  man  of  compara- 
tive cultivation.  But  the  great  noet 
sees  the  flushed  faces  in  the  market- 
nlaoe;  and  the  thoroughfares  leading 
from  the  oentxe  of  the  city  to  its 


walls ;  and  the  gateways  by  whidi 
the  country  people  oome  home  at 
night  to  quiet  farmhouses  among  the 
green  fields ; — and  all  these  windings 
and  turnings  he  assodatea  with  the 
swifl  march  of  sound,  as  a  material 
body,  to  the  shepherd  who  watches 
on  the  hill-side.  And  it  is  moreover 
this  capacity  for  literal  detail  which 

fermits  Tennyson  to  enjoy  every 
ind  of  scenery.  There  is  in  many 
of  his  works  tnat  relish  for  a  wild, 
sombre,  and  clouded  landscape 
which  Mr.  Kuskin  believes  to  be  so 
characteristically  modem.  But  he 
has  a  peculiar — even  a  Greek — love 
for  distinctness  and  quietness  in 
natural  combinations,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  mist  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  mystery  of  tlie  cataract,  ia 
not  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
squared  lawn,  the  crisp  woods,  the 
strutting  peacocks,  and  the  mea- 
sured fall  of  the  fountains  around 
an  old*faahioned  English  manor- 
house. 

One  other  complaint  yet  remains 
which  necessitates  a  word  or  two, — 
Tennyson's  understanding  of  colour, 
which  we  believe  to  be  not  *  rieh  to 
excess,'  but  exceedingly  pure  and 
accurate.  Many  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
speculations  on  colour  are  very 
valuable.  £ven  here,  however,  we 
are  often  inclined  to  suspect  the 
accuracy  of  the  facts  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  reflections.  For  instance, 
he  intensely  dislikes  brown,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  has  at  length  per- 
suaded himself  that  there  is  no  such 
colour  in  nature.  But  he  is  embar- 
rassed how  to  reconcile  tliis  discovery 
with  the  fiict  that  Dante,  whom  he 
reckons  the  prince  of  colourists, 
often  uses  it.  He  gets  over  the 
difficulty,  however,  in  a  character- 
istic way.  When  Dante  used  the 
Italian  adjective,  bruno,  he  did  not 
mean  brown,  but  some  other  colour 
altogether.  And  wherefore?  Be* 
cause  Dante  applies  the  word  to  the 
twilight,  and  Dante  had  too  good 
aa  eye  for  colour  to  call  the  golden 
or  purple  glory  of  the  sunset, 
brown.  Now  it  is  certainly  curious 
that  Dante,  who  was  a  most  accu- 
rate writer,  should  not  have  been 
able  to  say  what  he  meant,  but 
should  have  required  Mr.  Kuskin 
to  explain  his  meaning;  and  still 
more  so  that  Tennyson,  who  is  so 
'  exeessiyely  zicb '  a  eoioiirist»  when 
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deeeribin^  iheiame  oeeaaion,  should 
bave  employed  the  same  8ombi« 
colour. 

Wb«re,  fiirfroni  none  md  amoke  of  towo, 
I  watoh  the  tmiS&ght  faUing  bnmn. 

And  let  Mr.  Buskin  say  what  he 
may,  the  expression  undoubtedly 
recommends  itself  to  us  all — espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  witnessed 
a  rapid  August  sunset  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed by  comparing  it  to  a  shower 
of  thick  dark-  coloured  flakes,  coming 
down  abruptly  out  of  and  across  the 
sky.  The  twilight  U  brown  ;  Ten- 
nyson calls  it  brown :  therefore  Dante, 
when  he  called  it  brown,  meant 
brown,  and  was  perfectly  right. 
That,  upon  the  whole,  is,  we  suspect, 
about  as  logical  a  syllogism  as  the 
other. 

Of  Tennyson's  sincere  and  truth- 
ful colouring  it  were  easy  to  mul- 
tiply exampfes.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, those  exouisite  rerses  in  the 
'  fytte '  of  the  l)ajf  Dream  which 
contains  the  departure  of  the  happy 
lorers  from  tne  palace,  wherein 
are  depicted  with  literal  accuracy 
all  the  wonderful  glories  of  the 
riling  and  the  dying  day.  Many 
others  will  be  found  in  tne  Iforte 
d^ Arthur,  The  Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Niffhts,  The  Tioo  Vaieee, 
and  I%e  Dwnff  Swan  ;  and  we  can- 
not resist  tne  temptation — although 
our  extracts  have  been  already 
somewhat  Tolnminous — to  quote  a 
few  lines  from  AudUy  Court,  in 
which  each  touch  of  colour,  from 
the  rustling  silver  on  the  leaves,  to 
the  greeA  sparkle  of  the  dipping 
harbour-buoy,  has  been  carendly 
and  conscientiously  studied. 

Etb  the  ni^t  we  rose 
And  Mranter'd  home  beneath  a  moon, 

that,  just 
In  oTBtccnt,  dimly  rained  about  the  leaf 
Twilights  of  airy  mlver,  till  we  reaoh'd 
The  iDnit  of  tlie  hill«  :  and  as  we  sank 
From  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming 

quay, 
The  town  was  hnsh'd  beneath  us;  lowsr 

down 
The  bay  was  oily  ealm ;  the  haribooiv 

buoy 
With  one  gieeo  naikle  ever  and  anon 
Dipt  by  itself,  and  we  were  gkMl  at  hMurt. 

The  poems  we  hare  referrcd  to 
mn  certainly  not  sugBestive  of  any 
exoeasiT6  sttection  fop  ooionr  on 
Mr.  Tenayaon't  ptrt;  and  it  wiil 


be  found  that  even  when  his  subject 
requires  a  rich  hue,  it  is  always 
used  mdobtruaively,  and  that  there 
is  never  any  artificial  glare  in  it. 
It  is  moreover  worth  observing,  that 
his  most  gorgeous  and  elaborate 
colouring  is  chiefly  devoted  to  com- 
paratively minute  obiecta^a  rose,  a 
jewel,  or  a  sword-hilt ;  just  as  we 
find  on  the  golden  petal  or  within 
tke  purple  dome  of  the  flower  the 
bloom  and  concentration,  as  it  were, 
of  those  rich  colours  which,  in  the 
larger  combinations  of  nature,  the 
sky,  the  mountain,  the  cloud,  are 
Buodued  and  graduated  into  an  in- 
finite Tariety  of  more  delicate  and 
tender  tints.  And  again,  it  is  very 
noticeable  how  complete  a  command 
he  exercisea  overthe  simplest  colours, 
and  how  he  can  extract  an  effect 
from  the  moat  elementary,  which  an 
inferior  man,  though  liberally  em- 
ploying the  most  lavish,  could  not 
obtain. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  stood  alway. 
All  sUver  green,  with  goarled  bark, 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 

The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  k>w. 
And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and 
away, 

In  the  white  curtain  to  and  fro 
She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 

But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 
And  wild  winds  bound  within  their 

cell. 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 

Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
this  exquisite  passage.  The  poplar 
sways  to  and  fro  agaust  the  curtain, 
while  the  warm  wind  of  the  early 
night  is  blowing;  its  still  shadow, 
when  the  wind  has  sunk  and  the 
night  is  far  spent,  lies  like  a  bar 
across  the  white  brow  of  the  sleep- 
ing girl.  It  cannot  fail  to  remind 
us  of  the  triple-arched  casement  iu 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  where,  among 
'stains  and  splendid  dyes,' 

as  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep 
damask'd  wings, — 
A    shielded    'scutcheon    blushed    with 
blood  of  queens  and  kings. 

Full  on  the  casement  shone  the  wintry 

moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's 

fair  breast 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace 

and  boon ; 
Boae  bloom  fell  on  her  hand%  together 
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And  on  her  silver  orofls  soil  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint. 

In  this  paasage  there  is  a  tropical 
accumulation  of  superb  colours—* 
'rose  bloom/  'soft  amethyst/  the 
'  damask'd  wings  of  the  tiger-moth,' 
'  the  blushing  blood  of  queens  and 
kings/  in  the  other,  not  one  brilliant 
colour — nothing  but  the  poorest 
light  and  shade — ^the  white  curtain, 
the  white  moonlight,  the  black 
shadow  of  the  poplar:  and  yet 
Tennyson,  by  the  artistic  disposition 
of  his  scanty  materials,  is  probably 
more  affecting,  and  certainly  quite 
as  effective,  as  Keats. 

The  complaint  we  have  been  con- 
sidering affirms  that  Tennyson  uses 
too  much  colour :  we  thinlc  it  might 
be  as  correct  to  say  that  he  does 
not  use  colour  so  omn  as  he  might, 
and  on  occasions  when  a  man  who 
had  a  strong  conviction  of  its  pro- 
found sif^nificance  would  probably 
resort  to  it.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
suitable  opportunities  when  he  neg- 
lects to  use  it  at  all,  and  prefers  to 
substitute  in  its  place  a  guhtleepithet, 
which  through  tome  remote  and  tn- 
tricate  association  produces  a  greater 
impression  than  could  perhaps  be 
got  out  of  any  colour  whatever. 
Ihree  iilcnt  piwna^ei  of  aged  snow. 
Or. 

'  The  highest- mounted  mind,'  he  said, 
'Still  sees  Uie  taertd  mcming  spread 
The  iUeni  twnmit  overhead.' 

And  Mr.  Buskin,  who  never  bor- 
rows from  any  one,  says  in  his  last 
volume,  '  The  eye  commands,  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  Val  d'Amo, 
the  whole  purple  range  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Carrara,  peaked  and  mighty, 
seen  always  against  the  sunset  light, 
in  silent  outline,  the  chief  forms  that 
rule  the  scene  as  twilight  fades  away.' 
Now  observe,  an  outline  is  not 
silent :  it  is  hard,  or  rough,  or 
broken,  or  coloured,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  (as  a  negative  infers 
a  positive)  silence  cannot  be  logically 
attributed  to  an  object  which  is  not 
gifted  with  voice  or  the  capacity 
to  produce  sound.  Yet  how  much 
finer  than  any  colouring  could  have 
made  it.  is  l^nnyson's  *  silent  sum- 
mit* !  How  completely  it  expresses 
the  peculiar  nobleness  of  that  clear 
thin  line  stretched  along  the  pale 


dawn,  and  rising  above  the  still  and 
sacred  hills — still  at  all  times,  but 
most  affectingly  so  in  the  profound 
serenity  ana  silence  of  tne  .earlj 
morning!  Would  not  the  intro- 
duction of  any  colour  whatever  have 
in  somewise  sullied  the  virginal 
purity  ofthat  inviolate  repose  P  This 
poetical  inversion  or  appropriation 
of  epithets,  prhnitively  applicable 
to  sound  alone  (and  this  is  just 
another  modification  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  really  at  the  bottom 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  'pathetic  fallacy'), 
occurs  frequently  in  Tennyson's 
poetry.  They  are  taken  from  their 
legitimate  connexion,  and  associated 
with  moods  and  appearances  which, 
without  such  assistance,  could  not 
perhaps  have  been  described  at  all. 
And  tnis  capacity  for  svhtle  distri" 
bution  leads  us,  lastly,  to  note  that 
the  Laureate's  sense  of  sound  is  per- 
haps even  more  perfect  than  his 
sense  of  colour.  The  common  words 
which  he  uses  to  describe  the  dif* 
ferent  modifications  and  (jualities  of 
sound  are  always  discriminated  with 
curious  and  felicitous  nicety.  Manj 
might  be  quoted ;  here  are  two : — 

The  many-knotted  water  flags 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the 
maige. 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 

The  words  'washing'  and  'lap- 
ping,' as  has  been  recently  pointed 
out  by  an  able  writer,**  exactly 
mark  the  difference  between  tlie 
liquid  beat  of '  wild'  (or  unconfined) 
water  upon  a  rocky  coast,  and  the 
rustling  murmur  which  the  broken 
ripple  makes  when  driving  with  the 
wind  among  the  bulrushes. 

During  our  inquiry  we  have  inci- 
dentally encounterea  many  psycho- 
logical facts,  all  of  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  influencCt  more  or 
less  direct,  of  that  law  which  Mr. 
Buskin  has  somewhat  inconsequen- 
tially designated  'the  patnetic 
faUacy.*  There  is  in  the  first  place 
the  mental  operation  which  asso- 
ciates human  emotion  with  external 
nature ;  then  there  is  the  act  which 
imposes  the  conditions  and  qualities 
of  ordinary  material  bodies  upon 
others  not  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations;   lastly,  there    is    the    act 


*  Article  on  Tennyson,  in  the  Cambridge  Essays,  by  George  Brimley,  M  Jk. 
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which  appropriates  to  the  percep- 
tions or  one  sense,  the  epithets 
which  are  logically  limited  to  the 
impressions  receiyed  hj  certain  of 
the  others.  These  are  all  illustra- 
tions under  .different  disguises  of 
the  '  poetic  fallacy/  Though  none 
of  them  may  he  logically  true,  none 
of  them  are  poetically  false.  And 
Mr.  Buskin  may  rest  assured  that 
no  poet  ever  existed  who  did  not 
acknowledge,  in  a  lesser  or  greater 
measure,  the  influence  of  this  poetic 
law.  The  poet,  indeed,  ahdicates 
his  noblest  privileges  when  he  de« 
cliues  to  avad  himself  of  the  plastic 
resources  which  his  artistic  nature 
supplies ;  and  in  any  estimate  of  his 
powers  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
sign,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weak- 
ness and  porerty,  that 
The  primrose  on  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  \&  to  him. 
And D^othing  more. 

Here  we  must  close.     We  are 

§lad  to  hare  met  Mr.  Buskin  on 
tie  neutral  ground  of  poetry,  and 
to  have  enjoved  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  on  a  less  technical  subject 


than  those  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
chiefly  limited  his  research.  Any 
opinions  of  his,  as  those  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  thinker,  deserve  respect 
and  consideration ;  and  our  disagree- 
ment  with  him  we  hope  is  more  as 
regards  theybrm  than  the  subsianee 
of  his  criticism.  But  as  that  criti- 
cism undoubtedly  appeared  to  us  to 
echo  the  opinions  of  the  critical 
school,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
(and  which  has  recently  attempted 
in  particular  to  identify  the  Laureate 
with  certain  maudlin  and  unhealthy 
poets,  with  whom  he  has  really 
nothing  in  common),  we  have  felt 
ourselves  called  on  to  examine  it 
minutely  and  searchingly,  though, 
we  trust,  with  no  undue  severity. 
To  those  topics  in  the  present 
volume  which  relat«  to  the  func- 
tions, not  of  the  poet,  but  of  the 
painter,  we  cannot  now  allude, 
even  in  passing.  A  more  fitting 
opportunity  may  occur  when  the 
work  is  concluded — a  work  which, 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  must 
always  occupy  a  marked  and  peculiar 
position  in  the  history  of  English 
criticism.  J.  O.  o. 


PEACE! 

PEACE,  Peace  I    How  soon  shall  we  forget 
The  friends,  the  loves,  who  crumbling  rest ; 
Whose  fame  has  earned  no  coronet 
To  deck  the  humble  soldier's  crest  F 

Poor  artisan,  or  i>easant  lad, 
Beguiled  hj  drink  or  glory's  tale, 

In  worn  red  jacket,  meanly  clad, 
Who  died  to  win  the  peace  we  hail. 

In  long  gazettes  his  name  was  told. 
Dead,  mangled,  lost,  for  ever  ^one ; 

The  wave  of  Time  is  o'er  him  roiled. 
His  place  is  filled,  liis  duty  done. 

The  village  wonder  for  a  day ; 

His  sweetheart  is  another's  now ; 
Bleak  Tauris  holds  his  lifeless  clay, 

Without  a  cross  its  place  to  show. 

The  blazoned  urn  for  lordly  dead. 
The  spurs,  the  stars  for  those  who  live, 

The  kiss  of  love,  the  bridal  bod. 
The  country  and  the  women  give. 

But  who  shall  for  plebeian  weep, 
Of  all  who  spell  the  warlike  story  P 

The  mothers  only,  they  will  weep 
When  hearing  of  the  nation's  glory. 


VOL.  tin.  KO.  cccxvin. 
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'BEPUBLIOANS  are  bom,  not 
•tV  made/  says  the  lively  author  of 
Kaloolah  ;  and  80»  we  have  long  held, 
are   true-blue    Presbyterians.     A 
certain  preponderance  of  the  sterner 
elements,  a  certain  lack  of  capacity 
of  emotion,  and  disregard  of  tne  in- 
fluence of  associations, — in  brief,  a 
certain  hardness  of  character  to  be 
found  only  in  Scotland,  is  needed  to 
make  your  out-and-out  follower  of 
John  itnox.    The  great  mass  of  the 
educated  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  have  no  pretension  to  the 
name  of  true-blue  Presbyterians: 
Balfour    of    Buriey    would    have 
scouted  them;  under  the  insidious 
influence  of  greater  enlightenment 
and  more  rapid  communication,  they 
have  in  many  respects  approximated 
sadly  to '  black  prelacy .     Dr.  Cand- 
lish  8  book  remmds  us  that  out-and- 
out  Presbyterians  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  nortKern  part  of  this 
island.    In  arguing  with  such,  we 
feel  a  peculiar  difficulty.    We  have 
no   ground   in   common.     Things 
whicn  apnear  to  us  as  self-evident 
axioms,  tney  flatly  denj.    For  in- 
stance, it  appears  to  us  lust  as  plain 
as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that 
a  church  should  be  something  essen- 
tially different  in  appearance  from 
an  ordinary  dwelling ;  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  sanctity  about  the  house 
orGod ;  that  if  it  be  fit  to  pay  some 
respect   to   the   birth-day  of  the 
Queen,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  pay 
a  greater  to  the  birth-day  of  the 
Hedeemer;    that    the    worship   of 
God  should  be  made  as  solemn  in 
itself  as  possible,  and  as  likely  as 
possible  to  impress  the  hearta  of 
the  worshippers ;  that  if  music  is 
employed  in  the  worship  of  God,  it 
should  be  the  best  music  to  be  had ; 
and  that  if  there  be  a  noble  instm* 
ment  especially  adapted  to  the  per- 
formance  of  sacred   music,    ynih 
something  in  its  very  tones  that 
awes  the  heart  and  wakens  devo- 
tional feeling,  that  is  beyond  all 
question  the  instrument  to  hare  in 
our  churches.    Now   all   this  the 


true-blue  Presbyterian  at  onoe 
denies.  He  holds  that  all  that  is 
required  of  a  church  is  protection 
from  the  weather,  with  seat-room, 
and,  perhaps,  ventilation ;  he  deniea 
that  any  solemnized  feeling  is  pro- 
duced by  noble  arohitecture,  or  that 
the  Gothio  vault  is  fitter  for  a 
church  than  for  a  factory ;  he  walks 
into  church  with  his  hat  on  to  show 
he  does  not  care  for  bricks  and 
mortar;  he  taboos  Christmas-day, 
with  all  its  gentle  and  ^oious  re- 
membrances ;  he  maintams  that  the 
barest  of  all  worship  is  likeliest  to 
be  true  spiritual  service ;  he  holds 
that  there  is  something  essentially 
evil  and  sinftd  in  the  use  of  an  organ 
in  church;  that  the  orsan  is  'a 
portion  of  tiie  trumpery  which  i|pio- 
rance  and  superstition  had  foisted 
into  the  house  of  Gk>d;'  that  to  in- 
troduce one  is  to  *  convert  a  ohuroh 
into  a  concert-room,'  and '  to  return 
back  to  Judaism;'  and  that  'the 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
worship  of  God  is  neither  lawful, 
nor  expedient,  nor  edifying. 'f 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  argue  with  men  who  honestlr 
hold  these  views.  The  things  which 
they  deny  appear  to  us  so  perfectly 
plam  already,  that  no  amiment  can 
make  them  plainer,  u  any  man 
sav  to  us, '  I  don't  feel  in  the  least 
solemnized  by  the  noble  cathedral 
and  the  paling  anthem,'  all  we  can 
reply  is  simply, '  Then  you  are  difie- 
rent  from  human  beings  in  general ;' 
but  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  him. 
If  you  argue  a  thesis  at  all,  you  can 
argue  it  only  from  things  less  liable 
to  dispute  than  itself;  and  in  the 
case  of  all  these  matters  attached 
to  Presbytery,  though  not  forming 
part  of  its  essence,  this  is  impossible. 
Whenever  we  have  had  an  argu- 
ment with  an  old  impracticable 
Presbyterian,  we  have  left  off*  with 
the  feelmg  that  some  people  are 
bom  Presbyterians ;  and  if  so,  thero 
is  no  use  in  talking  to  them. 

But  all  these  notions  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  are  attached 


*  The  Organ  QueMion:  Statements  hy  Dr,  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Porteoue  for  and 
ngainst  the  Ute  of  the  Organ  in  Public  Worship,  in  the  Procttdinge  of  the  Prtibytery 
ofOlasgow,  1807-8.  With  an  introductory  Kotice,  by  Robert  S.  Candiivh,  D.D. 
Edinbuxgh.     1856. 
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to  Presbytery  by  Tulf^ar  prejudice ; 
they  form  no  part  of  its  essence, 
and  enlightenea  Presbyterians  now- 
a-days  are  pwfectly  aware  of  the 
fact.  There  is  no  earthly  connexion 
in  the  nature  of  things  between 
Presbyterian  Church  -  eoyemment 
and  flat-roofed  meeting-houses,  the 
abolition  of  the  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year,*  a  bare  and  bald 
ritual,  a  vile '  precentor '  howling  out 
of  all  tune,  and  a  congregation  join- 
ing as  musically  as  the  frogs  in  Aris- 
tophanes. The  educated  classes  in 
Scotland  have  for  the  most  part  come 
to  see  this,  and  in  Edinburgh  and 
Gla^ow,eyenamongthe  Dissenters, 
we  nud  church-like  places  of  wor« 
ship,  decent  singing,  and  the  entire 
service  conducted  with  propriety. 
And  one  of  the  marked  signs  of 
Tanishing  prejudice  is,  that  a  general 
wish  is  springing  up  for  the  intro- 
duction of  that  noble  instrument,  so 
adapted  to  church  music,  the  organ. 
Things  have  even  ^one  so  far  that 
the  principal  ecclesiastical  court  of 
a  considerable  Scotch  dissenting  de- 
nomination, has  leffc  it  to  be  decided 
by  each  congregation  for  itself, 
wnether  it  wul  have  an  organ  or 
not.  And  several  dissenting  minis- 
ters of  respectable  standing  and  un- 
doubted FVesbyterianism,  are  push- 
ingthe  matter  strongly. 

We  should  have  fancied  that  men 
of  sense  in  North  Britain  would 
have  been  pleased  to  find  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  organ  being 
generally  mtroduced :  and  this  upon 
the  broad  ground  that  church  music 
would  thus  be  made  more  solemn, 
more  worthy  of  GKmI's  worship,  more 
likely  to  awaken  devotional  feeling. 
We  should  have  fancied  that  there 
was  no  need  for  special  pleading  on 
the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the 
organ,  and  assuredly  no  room  for 
lengthened  argument  on  the  part  of 
its  opponents.  The  entire  argu- 
ment, we  think,  mav  be  summed  up 
thus :  Whatevermakes  church  music 
more  solemn  and  solemnising  is 
good  ;  the  organ  does  this :  there- 
fore, let  us  have  the  organ.  If  a 
man  denies  our  first  proposition,  he 
is  a  person  who  cannot  oe  reasoned 
with.    If  he  denies  the  second,  he 


has  no  musical  taste.  If  he  admits 
both,  yet  denies  the  conclusion,  then 
he  is  either  prejudiced  or  yielding 
to  prejudice.  And  so  the  discussion 
ends.  And  though  we  do  not  by 
any  means  hold  that  the  majority 
is  necessarily  right,  still  in  this 
world  we  have,  after  all,  no  further 
appeal  than  to  the  mass  of  educated 
men,  and  they  have  decided  'the 
organ  question.'  We  believe  that 
the  Scotch  Church  and  its  offshoots 
are  the  only  Christian  sects  that 
taboo  the  organ. 

We  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  opposition  to  the  or^^an 
on  the  part  of  the  unreasomng 
crowd,  wno  regard  it  as  a  rag  of 
Popery,  and  whose  hatred  of  every- 
thing prelatical  is  quite  wonderfuL 
But  it  startles  us  to  find  reasonable 
and  educated  Scotchmen  maintain* 
ing  that  an  organ  is  an  idol,  and 
that  its  use  is  not  only  inexpedient^ 
but  absolutely  sinful  and  forbidden. 
We  have  read  with  considerable  in- 
terest, and  with  great  surprise.  Dr. 
Candlish's  publication  on  The  Organ 
Question,  elicited  by  '  the  alarm  lie 
feels  at  certain  recent  movements  on 
behalf  of  instrumental  music  in  Pres- 
byterian worship'  (p.  5).  His  part  in 
it  is  confined  to  an  introductory 
essay,  reflecting  little  credit  upon 
either  his  logic  or  his  taste:  and 
instead  of  arguing  the  matter  for 
himself,  he  prefers  to  reproduce  what 
he  regards  as  a  complete  discussion 
of  the  subject,  in  two  documents, 
written  nearly  half  a  century  since. 
The  circumstances  under  which  these 
were  written  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
sauare,  opening  out  of  the  Salt 
Market  of  Glasgow  (indissolubly 
associated  with  the  memory  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Bob  Boy), 
there  stands  tlie  elegant  churcn 
of  St.  Andrew.  It  is  tk  faceinUle, 
on  a  slightly  reduced  scale,  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the*fields,  at  Charing 
Cross.  Fiftyyears  since.  Dr.  Eitchie, 
tiie  incumbent  of  that  church,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish  of  his  entire 
oongre^tion,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent in  Scotland,  introduced  an 
organ.  On  Sunday,  the  ajrd  of 
August,  1807,  the  sole  organ  which 


*  We  happened  once  to  be  in  Dr.  Oummiiy's  diapsl  on 
£Mmd  that  the  piaven  and  lenBOB  wcra  as  fall  of  f«f< 
service  for  the  day  m  the  Prayer  Book ;  perhaps  more  so< 


Baster- Sunday,  and 
to  the  season  as  the 
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has  been  used  since  the  Reformation 
in  any  Scotch  church  in  Scotland,* 
was  used  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Extreme  horror  was  excited  among 
the  ultra-Presbyterians.  Dr.  Eitchie 
was  forthwith  pulled  up  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  and  getting 
frightened  at  his  own  audacity,  he 
declared  at  its  meeting  'that  he 
would  not  again  use  an  or^an  in  the 
public  worship  of  God,  without  the 
authority  of  tne  Church.*  Upon  this 
the  Presoytcry  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  *  That  the  Presbytery  are 
of  opinion  that  the  use  of  the  organ 
in  the  public  worship  of  God,  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
law  and  constitution  of  our  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  therefore  prohibit 
it  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
within  their  bounds ;  and  with  respect 
to  Dr.  Kitchie's  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter, they  are  satisfied  with  his  declara- 
tion.* Dr.  Ritchie  gave  in  a  paper 
containing  his  reasons  of  dissent; 
and  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery 
prepared  a  reply  to  it.  These  two 
papers  form  the  substance  of  the 
Dook  now  sent  forth  with  Dr.  Cand- 
lisli's  name. 

The  commotion  excited  in  Scot- 
land by  the  introduction  of  the 
organ  was  indescribable.  Dr. 
Ritchie  was  accused  of 'the  monstrous 
crime  of  worshipping  God  by  images, 
of  violating  the  articles  of  the  Union, 
of  demolishing  the  barriers  for  the 
security  of  our  religion,  of  commit- 
ting a  aeed  of  periury  to  ordination 
vows '  (p.  6 1 ) .  A  iiowl  of  execration 
was  directed  against  the  man  who 
had  exhibited  the  flagrant  insolence 
of  introducing  what  John  Knox  had 
tastefully  described  as  a  *  kist  fu*  o* 
whistles.'  Pamphlets  and  carica- 
tures were  numerous.  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  thinks  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  a  picture 
*  which  represents  Dr.  Ritchie,  who 
was  about  the  time  of  these  pro- 
ceedings translated  to  Edinburgh, 
travelling  as  a  street  musician,  with 
a  barrel  organ  strapped  across  his 
shoulder,  and  solacing  himself  with 
the  good  old  tune,  '  I'll  gang  nae 
xnair  to  yon  toun'  (p.  a8).     Wit  and 


intelligence  appear  to  have  been 
tolerably  equal  m  Scotland  in  those 
days. 

Dr.  Candlish's  own  sentiments 
are  plainly  enough  expressed.  He 
thinks  that  'cogent  arguments  can 
be  urged,  both  from  reason  and 
Scripture,  against  the  practice  of 
using  the  organ '  (p.  14).  He  hopes 
that  his  present  publication  '  will 
make  many  who  have  been  almost 
led  away  by  the  plausibilities  that 
are  so  easily  got  up  on  the  side  of 
organs,  pause  before  they  lend  them- 
selves to  what  may  cause  a  most 
perilous  agitation  '  (p.  31).  This  is 
fair  enough,  because  there  may  be 
prejudices  in  the  mass  of  the  Scotch 
people  so  strong  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  shock  them  by  intro- 
ducing instrumental  music.  But 
Dr.  Candlish  goes  on,  in  words  which 
bewilder  us,  to  give  his  opinion  on 
the  essential  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion : — 

It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  a  contro- 
veray  on  this  subject,  or  of  its  isaue,  to 
far  as  the  merits  of  the  question  are  con- 
cemed.  I  believe  it  is  a  question  which 
touches  some,  of  the  highest  and  deepest 
points  of  Christian  theology.  Is  the  tem- 
ple destroyed,  is  the  temple  worship 
wholly  superseded  f  Have  we,  or  have  we 
not,  priests  and  sacrifices  among  us  now  ? 
Does  the  Old  Testament  itself  pomt  to  any- 
thing but  the  'fruitof  the  lips' as  the  peace- 
offering  or  thank-offering  of  gospel  timesi 
Is  there  a  trace  in  the  New  Testament 
of  any  other  mode  of  praise  ?  For  mjf 
part,  lam  persuaded  that  if  the  organ  be 
admitted,  there  it  no  barrier,  in  prin' 
ciple,  against  the  sacerdotal  system  in 
aU  its  fulness, — against  the  substitution 
again,  in  our  whole  religion,  of  the  formal 
for  the  spiritual,  the  symbolical  for  th* 
reed! 

And  then,  remembering  that  this 
may  offend  Episcopalians,  Dr.  Cand- 
lish goes  on  offensively  to  say  that  the 
Church  of  England  never  attained 
light  enough  to  reject  the  organ,  and 
may  therefore  be  permitted  the  use 
of  a  carnal  contrivance  which  the 
more  enlightened  Presbyterians 
would  be  retrograding  in  taking  up. 
A  position  at  which  the  organ  is  re- 
tained, is  wonderftilly  well  for  us 


*  Organs  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  Scotch  churches  wiX  of  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  churches  znaintained  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Calcutta.  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  are  provided  with  oigans,  which  are  regularly  used.  The  case  is  tlie  same 
with  several  of  the  Scotch  churches  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  one  long  esta- 
blished at  Amsterdam. 
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8outhron8 ;  bat  would  be  a  wretched 
falling  oiTintliefollowers  of  Cameron 
and  Ken  wick. 

Dr.  Bitchie  appears  from  his 
*  Statement  *  to  have  been  an  en- 
lightened and  educated  man,  some- 
what in  advance  of  his  age,  and  who 
had  miscalculated  the  consequences 
of  setting  up  the  organ.  The  pear 
was  not  ripe ;  it  is  hardly  so  yet, 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  He 
adduces  just  such  arguments  in 
favour  of  instrumental  music,  as 
would  present  themselves  to  any 
English  mind,  modified  somewhat 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  tribunal  he  addressed.  His 
statement  is  written  with  elegance, 
and  temperately  expressed.  He  sets 
out  by  stating  that  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  worship  has  its  foun- 
dation in  the  best  feelings  of  human 
nature,  prompting  men  to  employ 
witli  reverence,  according  to  the 
means  they  possess,  all  their  powers 
in  expressing  gratitude  to  their 
Creator.  This  use  cannot  be  traced 
in  sacred  history  from  the  time  of 
Moses  down  to  that  of  David :  but 
David  not  only  employed  instru- 
mental music  himselr,  but  calls  '  on 
all  nations,  aU  the  earth,  to  praise 
the  Lord  as  he  did,  with  psaltery, 
with  harp,  with  organ,  with  the 
voice  of  a  psalm.'  His  psalms 
are  constantly  sung  in  Christian 
worship ;  '  and  can  it  be  a  sin  to 
fling  them,  as  was  done  by  the  ori- 
ginal composer,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  organ  P'  Christ  never 
found  fault  with  instrumental  music, 
neither  did  Paul  or  John;  the  latter 
indeed  tells  us  that  he  beheld  in 
heaven '  Harpers  harping  with  their 
harps.'  During  the  earlier  centuries, 
the  persecutions  to  which  Christians 
were  exposed  probably  sufiered  no 
thought  about  a  matter  not  essential : 
but  the  use  of  organs  became  general 
in  the  time  of  dawning  light.  At  the 
Reformation  it  was  felt  that  their  use 
was  no  essential  part  of  Popeiy ;  and 
thus  it  was  retained  by  all  the  reformed 
churches,  those  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
alike,  except  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Organs  did  not  find  favoiur  in  Scot- 
land, because  religious  persecution 
had  excited  in  that  country  a  great 
horror  of  whatever  had  been  used 
in  popish  or  prelatical  worship,  as 
altars,  crosses,  organs.  But  al- 
though the  organ  was   associated 


with  Episcopacy,  there  is  no  neces* 
sary  connexion  :— 

And  in  the  use  of  an  organ  in  church 
during  public  praise,  I  cannot>  for  my 
life,  after  long  and  serious  attention  to 
the  subject,  discover  even  an  approach 
to  any  violation  either  of  the  purity  or 
uniformity  of  our  worship.  For  who 
will  or  can  allege  that  an  organ  is  an 
innovation  upon  the  great  object  of 
worship  ? — we  all,  I  trust,  worship  the 
one  Grod,  through  the  one  Mediator. 
Or  upon  the  subject  of  praise  ? — ^for  we 
all  smg  the  same  psalms  and  para- 
phrases in  the  same  language,  all  giving 
thanks  for  the  same  mercies.  Or  upon 
the  posture  of  the  worshippers  ! — ^for  we 
all  sit,  as  becomes  Presbyterians.  Or 
upon  the  times  sung ! — for  we  Ring  only 
such  as  are  in  general  use.  Or  upon 
the  office  of  the  precentor  ? — for  he  still 
holds  his  rank,  and  employs  the  com- 
manding  tones  of  the  organ  for  guiding 
the  voices  of  the  people.  What,  then,  is 
it  ?  It  is  a  help,  a  support  given  to  the 
precentor's  voice,  for  enabling  him  more 
steadily,  and  with  more  dignity,  to  guide 
the  voice  of  the  congregation,  and  thus 
to  preserve  not  only  uniformity,  but 
that  unity  of  voice  which  is  so  becoming 
in  the  public  service,  which  so  pleasingly 
heightens  devout  feelings,  and  prevents 
that  discord  which  so  easily  distracts 
the  attention  of  the  worshippers. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  Dr.  Ritchie's 
argument.  Our  readers  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  curious  to  know  what 
considerations,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture  of  argument,  can  be  adduced 
against  the  use  of  organs  in  church. 
Most  people,  we  should  think,  would 
be  more  curious  to  know  this,  than 
to  have  arguments  in  favour  of  an 
usage  for  which  common  sense  is 
authority  sufficient.  Now,  had  the 
committee  of  the  Glasgow  Presby- 
tery assigned  their  true  reason  for 
rejecting  the  organ,  it  might  hsve 
been  very  briefly  set  out:  it  was 
simply  to  be  different  from  the  Pre- 
latists.  A  true-blue  Presbyterian 
does  not  think  of  discussing  the  fitr 
ness  of  any  observance  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  merits.  He  brings  the 
matter  to  a  shorter  issue — viz..  Is  it 
used  in  the  Episcopal  Church  or  is 
it  not  P  If  he  goes  beyond  that,  his 
final  question  would  be.  What  did 
John  J^nox  say  about  it?  His  in- 
fallibility is  held  in  Scotland  much 
more  strongly  and  practically  than 
the  Pope's  is  in  Italy.  If  any  man 
in  a  Scotch  Cburcn  Court  should 
venture  to  impugn  anything  that 
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erer  was  said  by  the  Beformer,lie 
would  draw  a  perfect  storm  of  in- 
dignation upon  nis  own  head.  We 
repeat,  there  is  no  doctrine  more 
decidedly  held  in  Scothmd  than  that 
of  the  mfallibilitj  of  John  Knox. 
Perhaps  that  of  the  impeccability  of 
Calvin  should  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
panion doctrine.  Sis  vagaries  as 
to  the  Sabbath  preclude  his  recep- 
tion as  infallible.  We  hare  seen  a 
paper  by  an  eminent  minister  of  a 
Scotch  dissenting  '  body,'  whose 
purpose  was  to  prove  that  Calvin 
was  right  in  burning  Servetus.  The 
argument,  so  far  as  we  could  make 
it  out,  appeared  to  be  that  Calvin's 
doin^  so  was  right,  because  Calvin 
did  it.  Of  course,  had  Servetus 
burned  Calvin,  it  would  have  been 
quite  a  different  thing. 

As  for  the  reply  to  Dr.  Bitchie's 
Statement  (which  was  drawn  up  by 
a  certain  Dr.  Porteous),  we  shall  at 
once  say  of  it  that  it  appears  to  us 
characterized  by  ignor^ce.  atupi. 
dity,  and  vulgarity,  in  the  very 
highest  degree.  Dr.  Bitchie's  paper 
dealt  with  broad  principles :  tkit  is 
mainly  employed  in  paltry  personali- 
ties and  misrepresentations.  Its 
stvle  bristles  witn  such  descriptions 
or  instrumental  music  as  '  wilt-wor- 
ship,' '  superstitious  rites,' '  convert- 
ing a  church  into  a  concert-room/ 
*  an  organ  tickling  the  ear  of  the 
audience'  (the  italics  are  the 
writer's  own),  'the  puerile  amuse- 
ment of  pipes  and  organs,'  &c.  We 
•hall  endeavour  to  pick  out  from 
this  very  tedious  lucubration  what- 
ever it  contains  in  the  nature  of 
argument ;  and  we  believe  that  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
mere  statement  of  the  following  ob- 
jections to  the  organ  is  sufficient 
refutation  of  them.  We  give  our 
references,  lest  we  should  be  sus- 
pected of  caricaturing  Dr.  Porteous's 
argument : — 

I .  Instrumental  music  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Qod  is  as  much  part  of  the 
Jewish  system  as  circumcision : 
therefore,  if  circumcision  be  abo- 
lished, so  is  the  organ  (pp.  86-7). 
Instrumental  music  was  essentially 
connected  with  sacrifice ;  and  as 
aacrifioe  was  abolished  by  Christ's 
death,  so  was  instrumental  music 
abolished  (pp.  87-8).  The  New 
Testament,  by  prescribing  a  new 
way  of  worshipping  God,— to  wit, 


by  singing  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs, — is  to  be  under- 
stood as  abolishing  the  old  way,  by 
instrumental  music  (p.  91).  St. 
Paul,  far  from  commending  instru- 
mental music,  speaks  of  it  with  con- 
tempt— If  I '  have  not  charity,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal'  (p.  96).  True, 
harps  are  spoken  of  by  St.  Joha 
as  m  heaven;  but  St.  John  was 
drawing  on  his  recollection  of  the 
Temple  service,  and  is  not  to  be 
literallv  understood  (pp.  97-8).  So 
much  for  the  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture. 

3.  The  Christians  of  the  early 
centuries  would  have  had  organs, 
had  it  been  right  to  have  them.  As 
they  had  them  not,  'it  is  evident 
that  the3r  considered  it  unlawful  to 
employ  instrumental  music  in  the 
worship  of  God.  Both  Arians  and 
orthodox  would  have  regarded  them- 
selves as  returning  back  to  Judaism, 
if  they  had  permitted  it  in  their 
public  worship'  (p.  108).  We  are 
surprised  to  find  the  Fathers  quoted 
by  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  but 
in  this  case  they  make  m  favour  of 
his  views.  Justin  Martyr  says, 
'Plain  singing  is  not  childish,  but 
only  the  singing  with  lifeless  organs: 
whence  the  use  of  such  instruments, 
and  other  things  fit  for  children,  is 
laid  aside' (pp.  109- 10).  Basil  speaks 
of  organs  as '  the  inventions  of  Jubal, 
of  the  race  of  Cain'  (p.  1 1 1).  Chry- 
sostom  says  that  instrumental  music 
'  was  only  permitted  to  the  Jews  for 
the  imbecility  and  grossness  of  their 
souls :  but  now,  instead  of  organs. 
Christians  must  use  the  body  to 
praise  Gh>d'  (p.  11  a).  Jerome  and 
Augustine  speak  in  a  similar  strain. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  Schoolman 
age,  says, '  In  the  old  law,  Qod  was 
praised  both  with  musical  instru- 
ments and  human  voices.  But  the 
Church  does  not  use  musical  instru- 
ments to  praise  God,  lest  she  should 
seem  to  judaize'  (p.  115).  And  we 
are  told,  on  the  authority  of  £ck- 
hard,  that  Luther  (amon^  other 
foolish  things  which  he  said)  said 
that ' oraans were amamgtke eneigne 

Sf  Baair  (p.  up).  There  is  no 
oubt  that  Calvm  declared  that 
'  Instrumental  music  is  not  fitter  to 
be  adopted  into  the  public  worship 
of  the  Christian  Chnrcfa  than  the 
incense,  the  candlesticks,  and  the 
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other  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  law' 

^121).  Oar  reply  to  all  this  is, 
t  the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and 
Beformers,  might  fall  into  error :  if 
the  question  is  to  be  decided  by 
authority,  we  could  adduce  a  thou- 
sand authorities  in  fayour  of  the 
organ  for  erery  one  against  it; 
these  eminent  men  had  no  other 
nrounds  for  forming  their  opinion 
than  are  patent  to  us,  and  it  seems 
manifest  to  common  sense  that  nei- 
ther in  reason  nor  Scripture  are 
there  any  grounds  to  support  the 
opinions  they  express.  We  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  manicmd, 
even  from  the  judgment  of  Chrysos- 
torn,  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Calvin. 

3.  Dr.  Forteou8*s  next  argument 
against  the  orain  is,  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  Scotch  Church  '  re- 
garded instrumental  music  as  the 
offspring  of  Judaism,  and  abhorred 
it  as  a  relic  of  Popery,  and  too  in- 
timately connectea  with  that  pre- 
latic  form  which  our  forefathers 
never  could  endure'  (p.  132).  •  It 
has  been  allowed  by  aumors,  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Scotch  people  is  much  more  musical 
than  that  either  of  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  or  the  French.  But  the 
people  of  Scotland  abhor  the  blend- 
ing of  the  inventions  of  man  with 
the  worship  of  God.  Thej  conceive 
instrumental  music  inconsistent  with 
the  parity  of  a  New  Testament 
Church'  (p.  134).  Then  •  Znox  and 
Melville,  Butherford  and  Hender- 
son, offer  not  one  word  in  behalf  of 
the  organ.  They  allow  it  to  perish 
unnoticed,  as  a  portion  of  that  trum- 
pery which  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion had  foisted  into  the  house  of 
God*  (p.  140).  'The  fixed,  deter- 
mined  opposition  to  instrumental 
music*  among  the  Scotch  Beformers 
'  ariseth  from  leoal,  political,  moral, 
and  Scriptural  grounds'  (p.  140). 
We  admit  at  onoe  that  the  founders 
of  the  Scotch  Church  had  an  invete- 
rate dislike  for  the  organ;  but  as 
they  give  us  no  reason  for  their 
dishke,  except  the  fact  that  the 
organ  had  been  employed  in  pre- 
latic  worship,  and  the  utterly  ground- 
less assertion  that  instrumental  mu- 
0ic  was  a  purely  Jewish  observance, 
we  cannot  regard  their  dislike  other- 
wise than  as  an  irrational  prejudice. 
The  argument  firom  £nox  s  opinion 
xnay  be  a  very  good  one  where  men 


believe  the  infallibility  of  Enoz» 
but  with  us  it  has  no  weight  what- 
ever. We  regard  ourselves  quite  as 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  in  this 
matter  as  Knox ;  and  tjlie  argument 
from  mere  authority  will  not  do  in 
a  case  where  the  authorities  quoted 
have  no  special  weight,  and  are  in  a 
minority  of  one  to  a  hundred. 

4.  The  next  argument  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  persons  belonging  to 
the  Church  or  Scotland.  At  the 
Bevolution,  'Prelacy  was  for  ever 
abolished  in  Scotland;'  and  the 
organ  is  part  of  Prelacy  (pp.  i44'5). 
The  people,  at  all  events,  regarded 
it  as  sucn  (p.  145).  And  when  it 
was  stipulated  at  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  that  the  established 
worship  should  continue,  it  was 
understood  on  all  hands  that  this 
stipulation  excluded  instrumental 
music  (pp.  150-161).  Every  clergy- 
man at  nis  ordination  subscribes  a 
formula,  in  which  he  'sincerely 
owns  the  purity  of  worship  presently 
authorized  and  practised  in  this 
Church,  and  that  he  will  constantly 
adhere  to  the  same ;  and  that  he 
will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
endeavour  the  prejudice  and  sub- 
version thereof  (p.  162).  But  this 
purity  of  worship  is  destroyed  by 
introducing  an  organ;  for  'by 
blending  instrumental  music  with 
the  haman  voice,  the  simple  melody 
of  our  forefathers  becomes  imme- 
diately changed  into  a  medley,  com- 
posed of  animate  and  inanimate 
objects*  (p.  165). 

We  do  not  think  any  comment  ia 
needful  upon  all  this.  We  give 
another  passage,  which  we  presume 
is  intend!ed  for  an  argument : — 

Man  being  a  reasonable  oreature,  and 
a  reasonable  service  being  demanded 
from  him  by  God,  that  reasonable  ser- 
vice cannot  so  properly  be  performed  by 
man  as  when  he  useth  his  voice  alone. 
This  is  the  vehicle  which  God  hath 
given  him  to  convev  to  his  Maker  the 
emotions  of  his  soul.  Musical  instru- 
ments may  indeed  tickle  ihe  ear  and 
please  the  fancy  of  fallen  man.  But  is 
Ood  to  be  likened  to  &Uen  man?  Organs 
are  the  mere  invention  of  man,  played 
often  by  hirelings,  who,  while  they 
modulate  certain  sounds,  may  possess  a 
heart  cold  and  hard  as  Uie  nether  mill- 
stone. You  may,  if  you  please,  style 
such  music  the  will-worenip  of  the 
oiganist ;  but  you  surely  cannot,  in 
common  sense,  denominate  it  the  piaise 
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of  devout  worabippen,  singing  with 
gnce,  and  making  melody  to  the  Lord 
in  the  heart. 

The  only  passage  in  Dr.  Porteous's 
ar^iment  which  appears  to  us  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  discussion 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  is  the 
following  vulgarity : — 

Your  committee  have  heard  your 
amateurt  and  dileUanti  assert  that  their 
nerves  have  been  completely  overcome 
with  the  powerful  tones  of  the  organ, 
and  the  sublime  crcuh  of  instrumental 
music  in  the  oratorios  of  Handel.  Your 
committee  are  willing  to  allow  this  mu- 
sical effect ;  but  they  believe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  the  musicad  instru- 
ments that  ever  were  used  can  never 
produce  upon  the  devout  and  contem* 
pUtive  mind  that  sublime  and  pathetic 
effect  which  the  well  regulated  voice  of 
8000  children  produced,  when  singing 
the  praises  of  God  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's,  upon  the  recovery  of  our 
good  old  religious  king.  Away,  then, 
with  the  cant  of  an  organ's  being  so 
wonderfully  calculated  to  increase  the 
devotion  of  Christians !  Your  com- 
mittee have  sometimes  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  instrumental 
music,  in  what  is  styled  cathedral  wor- 
ship. It  might  for  a  litUe  time  please 
and  surprise  by  its  novelty  ;  the  effect, 
however,  was  very  transitory,  and  some- 
times produced  ideas  in  the  mind  very 
different  from  devotion.  Your  com- 
mittee believe  that  when  the  praises  of 
God  are  sung  by  every  individual,  even 
of  an  unlettered  country  congrec^tion, 
the  effect  is  much  more  noble,  and  much 
more  salutary  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian 
audience,  than  all  the  lofty  artificial 
strains  of  an  organ,  extracted  by  a  hired 
oiganist,  and  accompanied  by  a  confused 
noise  of  many  voices,  taught  at  gi-eat 
expense  to  chant  over  what  their  hearts 
neither  feeU  nor  their  heads  understand. 

Now,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  this 
passage  is  the  only  one  in  Dr.  Por- 
teous's  long  treatise  which  touches 
the  merits  of*  the  organ  question.' 
Here  he  fairly  joins  issue  with  the 
supporters  of  the  brgan  on  the 
question  whether  the  use  of  that 
instrument  does  or  does  not  render 
God's  praise  more  solemn  and  af- 
fecting. He  maintains  that  it  does 
not.  On  the  strongest  of  all  evi- 
dence, our  own  experience,  we 
maintain  that  it  docs.  And  we  have 
no  higher  court  to  appeal  to.  We 
are  just  brought  back  to  the  prin- 
ciple with  wnich  we  set  out — the 
existence  of  two  sorts  or  species  of 


human  constitution  essentially  dif- 
ferent by  nature.  Dr.  Porteous 
was  a  born  Presbyterian.  We  are 
not.  And  we  can  but  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  belief  tliat  were  the 
educated  population  of  Christendom 
polled,  we  snould  be  in  a  majority 
of  ten  thousand  to  one.  We  make 
bold  to  say,  that  were  you  to  poll 
the  educated  people  of  Scotland,  we 
should  have  a  hundred  to  one  in 
our  favour. 

It  will  amuse  our  readers  to 
know  that  this  enlightened  clergy- 
man, in  closing  his  argument,  oe- 
stows  a  parting  kick  upon  the 
idolatrous  orffan,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
that  the  wicked  of  those  days  '  took 
the  timbrel  and  the  harp,  and  re* 
joiced  at  the  sound  qftheoraan*  {Job, 
ch.  xxi.  V.  14,  15,  p.  180).  And 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  his 
golden  image,  the  signal  for  its  wor- 
ship was  '  tne  sound  of  the  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dul- 
cimer, and  all  kinds  of  music' 
(Daniel,  ch.  iii.  v.  3,  p.  189).  What 
on  earth  can  we  say  to  the  man  >a  ho 
could  seriously  wnte  this  P 

We  have  thus  set  forth  Dr.  Por- 
teous's  argument  against  the  organ, 
an  argument  whicn  Dr.  Canal ish 
telb  us,  '  impressed  him,  when  he 
first  studied  it,  with  the  sort  of 
sense  of  completeness  which  a  satis- 
factory demonstration  gives ;  and  a 
recent  perusal  has  not  lowered  his 
opinion  of  it*  (p.  ^o) .  For  ourselves, 
it  has  impressed  us  with  absolute 
wonder  to  think  that  any  reasonable 
man  could  have  written  a  treatise 
so  filled  with  bigotry  and  absurdity. 
We  could  not  think  of  setting  our- 
selves to  answer  arguments  whoso 
folly  is  apparent  on  the  first  glance 
at  them;  indeed,  our  fear  is,  that 
our  readers  may  fancy  we  have  inten- 
tionally caricatured  them,  and  we 
beg  to  tender  the  assurance  that  we 
have  set  them  out  with  scrupulous 
fairness.  We  shall  go  to  church 
next  Sunday  with  no  feeling  that 
wo  are  judaizing  or  worshipping 
images.  We  lament  to  see  that 
minos  naturally  powerful  and  candid 
can  be  cramped  and  cribbed  by 
gloomy  prejudices  to  the  extent 
exemplified  in  Drs.  Porteous  and 
Candlish,  and  we  confidently 
make  our  appeal  from  them  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  of  Scot* 
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land*  The  Gpreat  mass  of  edacated 
Scotch  people  is  fast  becoming  ex- 
tricated from  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  the  organ.  In  every  circle 
of  polished  society,  the  wisli  may 
be  heard  for  its  introduction,  on 
the  broad  ground  that  it  would  be 
a  great  improvement,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  against  it, 
except  the  prejudice  of  the  first 
Scotch  reformers  against  everything 
which  had  been  used  in  popish  or 
prelatic  worship.  The  leeling  is 
gaining  ground  m  Scotland  that  this 
spirit  of  mere  contrariety  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  a  most  unreasonable 
length.  The  spirit  of  the  Cove- 
nanters was, '  Never  mind  if  kneel- 
ing be  the  natural  posture  of  prayer, 
and  the  one  we  ourselves  always 
adopt  in  private ;  the  Frelatists 
kneel  in  church,  and  therefore  we 
shall  stand.  Never  mind  if  the  very 
necessity  of  using  the  lungs  points 
to  standing  as  the  attitude  for 
singing  God's  praise  ;  the  Frelatists 
stand,  so  we  stiall  sit.'  And  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  educated 
classes  in  Scotland,  in  layin^j^  aside 
the  spirit  of  pure  contrariety  to 
Episcopacy,  and  looking  at  obser- 
vances and.  estimating  them  by  their 
own  merits,  are  in  so  far  departing 
from  the  true  Presbyterian  prin- 
ciple :  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
that  the  principle  of  tlie  gloomy 
fanatics  i^ho  signed  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  thereby 
undertook  to  '  endeavour  the  extir* 
pation  of  Popery,  Prelacy,  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,  ana  profane- 
ness.'*  No  doubt  the '  Cameronians ' 
and '  Original  Seeeders '  of  Scotland 
at  the  present  day,  are  a  great  deal 
more  like  the  Covenanters  tnan  is  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Holding  that 
for  many  reasons  Presbytery  is  the 
best  form  of  church-government  for 
Scotland,  the  great  majority  of  the 
clerj;y  of  the  Scotch  Church  are 
equally  persuaded  that  Episcoi^aey 
is  the  best  form  of  churcn-govern- 
ment  for  England.  And  very  many 
of  the  most  influential  among  the 
elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
say  at  once  that  they  are  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  and  Episco- 
palians in  England.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  wretched  thing,  if  in 
days  not  over-friendly  to  ecclesias- 


tical establishments,  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  maintain- 
ing precisely  the  same  doctrines,  and 
dinering  solely  in  the  non-essential 
of  church-government,  should  ever 
cherish  other  than  a  spirit  of  mutual 
kindness  and  mutual  support. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  take 
another  century  of  railway  commu- 
nication and  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land to  rub  off  the  horror  of  Prelacy 
and  all  its  belongings  which  exists 
among  the  humble  classes — at  least, 
in  country  places.  A  cross  over 
the  gable  of  a  church,  or  a  window 
of  stained  glass,  must  still  be  intro- 
duced, in  country  parishes,  with 
great  caution.  \Ve  observe  from  a 
Scotch  newspaper,  that  a  country 
clergyman ,  within  the  last  six  mont  hs, 
introduced  a  choir  of  trained  singers 
into  his  church,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving the  psalmody.  Whenever 
the  choir  began  the  psalm,  most  of 
the  congregation  closed  their  books, 
and  refused  to  join  in  the  singing, 
and  many  rose  and  left  the  church. 
A  choir  was  introduced  in  the  parish 
church  of  a  considerable  town  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Some  of  the 
people  listened  in  wonder  to  its 
first  notes,  and  then  hurried  out  to 
escape  the  profanation,  exclaiming, 
'  They'll  be  bringing  o'er  the  Pope 
next  I'  If  a  country  minister  wishes 
his  precentor  or  clerk  to  appear  in  a 
gown  and  a  white  neckcloth,  instead 
of  entering  the  desk  in  a  sky-blue 
coat  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  some  of 
his  parishioners  are  sure  to  trace  in 
the  arrangement  an  undue  leaning 
towards  Episcopacy.  The  minister 
of  a  remote  parish  was  presented 
with  a  pulpit  gown  by  his  people. 
The  people  naturally  expected  to 
see  it  next  Sunday,  and  a  larger 
congregation  came  to  see  the  gown 
than  would  have  assembled  to  hear 
the  sermon.  The  minister,  how- 
ever,  wore  no  gown.  Some  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  its  expense 
called  at  the  manse,  to  express  the 
hope  of  the  parish  that  tne  gown 
might  be  worn. 

'  I  cannot  wear  it,' said  the  minis- 
ter ;'  it  is  too  large  for  me.' 

*  Too  large  I*  was  the  reply;  *  it  fits 
elegantly.' 

Upon  which  the  enlightened  and 
cultivated  gentleman  answered^ 


*  SoUmn  League  and  Covenant,  Section  II. 
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'No,  it  is  far  too  large:  the 
tail  of  it  reaches  a'  the  way  to 
Borne !' 

No  donbt  this  man  would  hare 
judged  an  organ  a  blasphemous, 
Satanic,  Jewish,  Popish,  ana  Prelatic 
device.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  at 
the  present  day  such  a  person  could 
be  found  among  the  derffv  of  the  far- 
thest presbytery  of  the  Hebrides. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  time 
lias  come  for  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  organ  in  Scotland. 
There  is  no  use  in  running  in  the 
face  of  the  prejudices  of  a  whole 
people  ;  and  while  the  opponents  of 
the  organ  resard  the  question  as 
one  of  principle,  its  supporters  can- 
not regard  the  organ  as  more  Uian 
a  luxury.  It  is  a  step  in  advance 
that  there  should  be  in  Scotland 
such  a  thing  as  the  'The  Organ 
Question.'  The  matter  is  now  in 
debate:  at  one  time  the  Presby* 
terian  who  raised  it  would  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head.  With 
the  increasing  enlightenment  of  the 
age,  and  the  rapid  communication 
that  now  exists  netween  this  coun- 
try and  Scotland,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  time  till  the  organ  shall 
be  employed  wherever  its  expense 
can  be  afforded.  It  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  to  press  it  upon 
the  }>eople  now.  It  would  retard 
the  period  of  its  general  reception. 
All  that  can  be  looxed  for  at  present 
is,  that  permission  should  be  granted 
to  each  congre^tion  to  act  upon  its 
own  judgment  m  the  matter  of  the 
organ.  It  will  be  introduced  first 
in  the  churches  in  the  fashionable 
parts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
next  in  country  parishes  where  the 
squire  has  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  ultimately,  we  doubt  not,  it 
will  excite  as  little  wonder  in  Scot- 
land as  it  does  in  England  now. 
The  tide  is  flowing  surely.  But  we 
shall  not  live  to  see  that  time. 

Half-material  beings  as  we  are, 
and  often  the  worse  for  the  material 
things  which  surround  us — ^which 
by  their  very  solidity  make  spiritual 
things  seem  shadowy  and  unreal  in 
the  comparison — it  is  well  when  we 
can  make  (so  to  speak)  a  reprisal  on 
the   hostile   temtoiy,  and   get    a 


material  thing  to  oonduoe  to  out 
spiritual  advantage.     We   cannot 
but  think  that  in  all  the  reasoning! 
of  ultra-Presbyterians  on  the  immo- 
rality of  organs,  there  is  woven  ft 
thread  of  the  old  Gnostic  heresy 
of  the  essential  evil  of  matter ;  aa 
though  the  same  Grod  who  made 
our  spirits  capable  of  being   im« 
pressed,  had  not  made  the  material 
sights  and  sounds  which  are  capable 
of  impressing  them.    We  are  not 
afraid  to  argue  '  The  Organ  Ques- 
tion' with   Dr.  Candlish   on   the 
highest      and       farthest-reaching 
grotmds,  though  we  think  it  quite 
sufficiently  decided   by  the  ready 
appeal  to  common  sense.    But  what 
greater  harm  is  there  in  using  the 
organ's    notes     to     waken    pioua 
thought  and  feeling,  than  in  learn- 
ing a  lesson  of  our  decay  from  the 
material  emblem  of  the  fading  leaf, 
or  from  the  lapse  of  the  passinff 
river  P    If  it  be  not  wrong  to  avaS 
ourselves  of  the  natural  pensiveness 
of  the  departing  light,  and  to  go 
forth  like  Isaac  in  the  eventide  to 
meditate  upon  our  most  solemn  con- 
cerns,— ^why  is  it  sinful  or  degrading 
to  turn  to  use  the  native  power 
which  the  Creator  has  set  m  the 
organ's  tones  to   stir  tender  and 
holy  emotion?     When  we  can  ret 
the  Material  to  yield  us  any  impmae 
upward,  in  God  s  name  let  us  take 
its  aid  and  be  thankful!    And  at 
Dr.  Candlish  likes  authorities,  we 
shall  conclude  with  a  better  authori^ 
than  that  of  Dr.  Porteous.    He  telu 
us  that  the  organ  may  '  tickle  the 
ear,'  but  denies  its  power  to  touch 
the  heart.     Milton  thought  other- 
wise :  and  we  believe  that  Aw  worda 
describe  the  normal  influence  of  the 
organ  on  the  healthy  human  mind :— 
Bui  let  mv  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  itudious  cloister's  pale ; 
And  bve  the  high  embowered  roo( 
With  antique  pUUn  mBmy  proof^ 
And  storied  windows  richly  digh^ 
CMtinff  a  dim  religious  light ; 
There  lei  the  pealing  oigan  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  dear. 
As  may  with  sweetnesi^  through  mine 


ear. 


Dissolve  me  into  ecstasiei^ 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 
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THE  Sunday  at  SoamperleT,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  was  haraly  ob- 
served with  that  degree  of  respect 
and  strictness  which  is  due  to  the 
one  sacred  day  of  the  week.  Very 
few  people  went  to  morning  service, 
as  indeed  the  late  hours  over-night 
kept  most  of  us  in  our  rooms  till 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  when  we 
dawdled  down  to  a  breakfast  that 
seemed  to  lengthen  itself  out  till 
luncheon-time.  To  be  sure,  when 
the  latter  meal  had  been  discussed, 
and  we  had  marked  our  reverence 
for  the  day  by  a  conversation  in 
which  we  expressed  our  disapproval 
of  the  personal  appearance,  faults 
and  foioles,  and  general  character 
of  our  friends,  some  of  us  would 
declare  an  intention  of  attending 
afternoon  churcht  on  which  subje^ 
much  discussion  would  arise,  and 
the  probability  of  the  weather 
holding  up  would  be  volubly  com- 
mentou  on :  the  church  being 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  the  way  to  it 
through  the  park  being  so  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  evergreens, 
that  to  have  got  wet,  save  in  a 
downrijzht^otfr  of  rain,  was  next  to 
impossible.  At  last  we  would  ^et 
under  weigh,  the  ladies  minomg 
along  with  their  magnificently- 
covered  j^rayer  books,  cmecting  an 
air  of  unwilling  decorum,  the  dandies 
carrying  cloaks,  shawls,  and  um- 
brellas for  their  respective  god- 
desses, and  following  them,  so  to 
speak,  under  protest,  as  if  there  was 
'something'  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
the  whole  proceeding.  Lady  Scape- 
grace always  went  early,  and 
quite  by  herself;  she  sat  apart,  too, 
ux)m  her  guests  and  relatives.  Not 
so  Sir  Guy.  It  was  his  great  de- 
light to  create  as  much  noise  and 
confusion  as  possible,  that  on  his 
entrance  the  respectable  jreomen 
and  humble  parisnioners  might  be 
daszled  with  nis  glory,  and  whisper 
one  to  another, '  that  be  Sir  Guy,* 


as  he  marched  to  the  front  of  his 
family  pew  in  a  blaze  of  wondrous 
apparel.  It  was  natural  that  he 
snould  create  a  sensation,  with  his 
red  face  and  gaudy-coloured  clothes, 
and  huge  dyed  whiskers,  and  the 
eternal  flower  in  his  mouth,  which 
was  always  on  duly  save  when  re- 
lieved by  a  cigar  or  a  toothpick. 
Pew  it  could  scarcely  with  pro- 
priety be  called,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
more  like  a  box  at  the  opera  than  a 
seat  in  a  place  of  worship.  We 
entered  b^  a  staircase  outside  the 
church,  with  a  private  door  of  our 
own,  passing  tnrough  which  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  very  comfort- 
able chamber,  with  a  good  many 
chairs,  sofas,  and  a  handBome  book- 
case, and  a  blazing  fire.  This  a^^ain 
led  to  a  smaller  apartment,  mto 
which  Sir  Guy  woula  swagger  with 
much  unnecessary  noise  snd  bustle. 
Throwing  up  a  large  window,  he 
leaned  over  as  it  were  from  a 
hustings,  and,  behold !  we  were  at 
church! 

When  the  sermon  was  concluded. 
Sir  Guy  shut  the  window  down 
again,  and  we  took  our  departure, 
much  edified,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  by  the  lessons  of  meek- 
ness and  humility  which  we  had 
received  in  so  becoming  a  manner. 
From  church  we  invariably  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kennel,  where  a  stout 
healthy-looking  keeper  paraded  the 
baronet's  pointers  and  setters  for 
the  inspection  of  the  ladies.  Here 
Sir  Guy  took  entire  possession  of 
me  once  more. 

'Don't  be  alarmed,  mv  dear,' 
said  he,  as  a  great  bull-headed 
black-and-white  orute,  sumamed 
Don,  came  blundering  up,  and  tried 
to  put  his  muddy  paws  on  my  dress. 
Sir  Guy's  affectation  of '  the  pater- 
nal,' and  his  odious  way  of  calling 
one  'my  dear,'  provoked  me  in- 
tensely, and  I  gave  Don  such  a 
crack  over  his  double  nose  with  mv 
parasol,  as  broke  the  irory  handle 
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of  that  instniment,  and  completely 
quelled  all  farther  demonBtrationB 
of  afi'ectioii  from  the  uDinteresting 
brute.     Sir  Guy  was  charmed. 

'Hit  him  hard/  said  he,  'he's 
got  DO  friends.  What  a  yixen  it 
is !  How  she  punished  my  near 
leader  the  other  day.  I  love  that 
girir 

The  latter  sentence,  be  it  ob- 
seryed,  was  spoken  aoiio  voce,  and 
required,  as  indeed  it  received,  no 
reply. 

'  What  interesting  creatures  !' 
exclaimed  Miss  Molasses,  indicating 
an  old  pointer  lady,  who  went 
swinging  by  with  all  the  appearance 
of  having  lately  brought  up  a  large 
and  thirsty  family.  '  Do  tell  me, 
can  that  dog  really  catch  a  hare  P' 

The  keeper's  face  was  a  study, 
he  was  apparently  a  humorous  in- 
dividual; but  Miss  Molasses  ad- 
dressed her  remarks  to  Frank 
Lovell,  and  Frank,  as  in  duty  bound, 
replied.  That  girl  was  evidently 
making  up  to  him,  and  thinking  he 
was  fond  of  field  sports,  pretended 
to  take  an  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  those  pursuits  for 
his  sake. 

'  Come  and  see  the  tame  pheasants, 
Miss  Coventry,'  said  Sir  Guy.  I 
knew  what  this  meant :  I  knew  it 
would  entail  a  tite-a-tile  walk  with 
my  ayersion,  and  I  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  Frank,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  do  save  me.'  He  caught  my 
meaning  in  an  instant,  and  skilfully 
interposed.  Of  course,  as  he  accom- 
panied us,  so  did  Miss  Molasses, 
but  Frank  and  I  lingered  a  little 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  made 
a  wrong  turn  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
found  ourselves,  I  never  knew 
exactly  how,  taking  a  long  walk  all 
alone  in  the  wanm^  twuight.  I 
don't  know  what  Aunt  Deborah 
would  have  said  to  such  proceedings, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  Lady  Horsing- 
ham  would  have  been  unspeakab^ 
shocked,  but  these  Sunday  walks 
were  the  custom  of  the  country  at 
Scamperley,  and  afler  all  it  was  not 
my  doing,  and  consequently  not  my 
fault.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  in 
the  very  conyenient  code  of  morality 
which  the  world  has  adopted  for  its 
private  use,  places  and  people  should 
BO  completely  alter  fiu^ts.  You  may 
do  things  with  impunity  in  London 
that  would  destroy  the  character  of 


a  Diana  in  the  country ;  and  again, 
certain  rural  practices,  harn3e88, 
nay,  even  praiseworthy,  when  con- 
fined to  a  picturesque  domain,  if 
flourished  before  the  eyes  of  the 
metropolis,  would  sink  the  per- 
former to  the  lowest  depth  of  social 
degradation.  It  is  not  what  you 
do  that  matters  one  whit,  but 
what  the  world  thinks  of  your 
actions ;  and  the  gentlemen  use  a 
proverb  which  I  haye  often  heard 
in  connexion  with  certain  racinc 
enormities,  that  'One  man  may  steal 
a  horse,  while  another  must  not 
eyen  look  at  a  halter :'  and  if  this  be 
the  case  with  that  sex  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  doing  wrong,  how  much 
more  does  the  adage  hold  good 
with  us  poor  weak  trampled-upon 
women?  Lady  Straitlaco  may  do 
what  she  likes :  she  assumes  a 
seyere  air  in  society,  is  strict  with 
her  children,  and  harsh  with  her 
servants.  In  all  ranks  of  her  ac- 
quaintance (of  course  below  that 
of  a  countess)  she  yisits  the  slightest 
dereliction  from  female  propriety 
with  unrelenting  bitterness.  Woe 
be  to  the  trespasser — high  or  low — 
the  weapon  is  always  ready  to 
probe,  and  gash,  and  lacerate ;  the 
lash  is  constantly  raised,  '  swift  to 
smite  and  never  to  spare.'  But 
who  would  venture  to  speak  a  word 
against  the  decorum  of  Lady  Strait- 
lace  P  If  she  goes  out  in  the 
dark,  'tis  to  visit  a  sick  friend ;  if 
she  encourages  young  Antinous  to 
be  what  ladies  call  continually  *  in 
her  pocket,'  that  is  only  in  order  to 
firive  the  lad  good  advice,  and  keep 
him  out  of  mischief;  Major  Earn- 
rod  is  never  out  of  the  house,  but 
what  then  P  the  visits  of  fifty  Major 
Bamrods  would  not  entitle  the 
world  to  breathe  a  whisper  against 
a  person  of  such  strict  propriety  aa 
Lady  Straitlace.  But  how  that 
same  forbearing  world  indemnifies 
itself  on  poor  Mrs.  Peony!  It  is 
never  tired  of  shrugging  its  worldly 
shoulders  and  raising  its  worldly 
hands  and  eyebrows  at  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Peony. 

'Did  you  hear  of  her  going  to 
the  bachelor's  ball  with  three  gentle- 
men, in  a  fly  P  (nobody  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  specify  that  the  three  Lo- 
tharios consisted  of  her  grandfather. 
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her  htLBband,  and  her  nephew.) 
Did  you  see  her  drop  her  bracelet 
to  make  younff  Stiffneck  pick  it  up  ? 
Do  Yoa  know  that  she  takes  morning 
walks  with  Colonel  Chanticleer,  ana 
evening  strolls  with  Bob  BubbulP 
She  chatters,  she  laughs,  she  flirts, 
she  makes  eyes ;  she's  bad  style,  she's 
an  odious  woman ;  'pon  my  word  I 
don't  know  whether  mamma  will  go 
on  visiting  her !' 

And  why  should  the  world  make 
this  dead  set  at  poor  Mrs.  Peony  P 
Let  us  recapitulate  her  crimes.  She 
is  good-looking,  soft-hearted,  and 
unaffected ;  she  laughs  when  she  is 
pleased,  and  cries  when  she  is 
touched.  She  is  altogether  frank, 
and  natural,  and  womanly.  Can 
these  be  good  reasons  for  running 
her  down?  Heaven  knows !  but  run 
down  she  is,  just  as  hypocritical 
Lady  Straitlace  is  cried  up.  WeU, 
we  must  take  things  as  they  are, 
and  make  the  best  of  them.  So 
Frank  and  I  walked  on  through 
the  pleasant  fields  in  the  darkening 
twilight,  and  I  for  one  enjoyed  it 
excessively,  and  waa  guite  sorry 
when  a  great  bell  soimding  from  the 
house  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to 
return,  and  that  our  absence  would 
too  surely  be  the  subject  of  remark 
should  we  linger  out  of  doors  any 
longer.  I  never  knew  Frank  so 
agreeable ;  on  every  topic  he  was 
brilliant,  and  lively,  ana  amusing. 
Only  once,  in  some  casual  remark 
about  the  future,  there  was  a  shade 
of  melancholy  in  his  tone,  more  like 
what  he  used  to  be  formerly.  Some- 
how, I  don*t  think  I  liked  him  so 
well  in  his  best  spirits ;  perhaps  I 
was  myself  changed  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  I  used  often  to  think  so. 
At  first,  during  that  walk,  I  feared 
lest  Frank  should  touch  upon  a 
topic  which  would  have  been  far 
from  unwelcome  a  short  time  ago. 
I  soon  saw  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  so,  and  I  confess 
I  was  immensely  relieved.  I  had 
dreaded  the  possibility  of  my  bein  j? 
obliged  at  last  to  give  a  decided 
answer — of  having  my  own  fate 
in  my  own  hands,  and  feeling  totally 
incapable  of  choosing  for  myself. 
But  I  might  have  spared  my  nerves 
all  such  misgivings — ^my  cavalier 
never  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
even  lancying  myself  in  such  a 
dilemma  till  just  as  we  reached  the 


house,  when,  espying  Mrs.  Lumley 
and  Miss  Molasses  returning  from 
their  stroll,  he  started,  coloured  up 
a  little,  like  a  guilty  man,  and  acted 
as  though  he  would  have  escaped 
their  notice.    I  was  provoked. 

'  Don't  desert  your  colours.  Cap- 
tain Lovell,'  I  said,  in  a  firm  voice, 
'  Miss  Molasses  is  looking  for  you, 
even  now.' 

*  Unfeelinjj,*  muttered  Frank, 
biting  his  lip,  and  looking  really 
annoyed  ;  *  oh,  Miss  Coventry  I  oh, 
Kate!  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  all.' 

*  Explain  nothing,'  was  my  reply ; 
'we  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly. It  is  time  for  me  to  go  in 
and  dress.' 

So  I  marched  into  the  house,  and 
left  him  looking  foolish — ^if  Frank 
ever  could  look  foolish — on  the 
doorstep.  As  I  hurried  along  the 
passages,  I  encountered  Lady  Scape- 
grace. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Kate  ?'  said 
she,  following  me  into  my  room; 
'  you  look  as  if  something  nad  hap- 
pened. No  bad  news,  I  trust,  from 
Aunt  Deborah  P' 

I  burst  into  tears.  Kindness 
always  overcomes  me  completely, 
and  then  I  make  a  fool  of  myself. 

*  Nothing's  the  matter,*  I  sobbed 
out,  *  only  I'm  tired  and  nervous. 
Lady  Scapegrace,  and  I  want  to 
dress.' 

My  hostess  slipped  quietly  out 
of  the  room,  and  presently  returned 
with  some  sal  volatile  and  water : 
she  made  me  drink  it  every  drop. 

*  I  must  have  a  talk  to  you,  Kate,' 
said  she,  *  but  not  now ;  the  dinner 
bell  will  ring  in  ten  minutes ;'  and 
she,  too,  hurried  away  to  perform  her 
toilette. 

As  I  get  older,  I  take  to  moraliz- 
ing, and  I  am  afraid  I  waste  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  time  in  speculating 
on  the  thoughts,  ideas,  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  inner  life  of  my  neigh- 
bours. It  is  curious  to  observe  a 
large  weU-dressed  party  seated  at 
dinner,  all  apparently  frank  and 
open  as  the  day,  full  of  fun  and  good 
humour,  saymg  whatever  comes 
uppermost,  and  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing laying  bare  every  crevice  and 
cranny  of  their  hearts,  and  then  to 
reflect  that  each  one  of  the  throng 
has  a  separate  life,  entirely  distinct 
from  that  which  he  or  she  parades 
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before  the  pnblic,  oherished  per- 
haps with  a  miser's  care,  or  endured 
wim  a  martyr's  fortitude.    Sir  Gny, 
sittin/j;  at  the  bottom  of  his  table, 
drinking  rather   more  wine   than 
usual,  perhaps  because  it  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  enforced  decencies  of 
the  day  had  somewhat  damped  his 
spirits,  looked  a  jovial,  thoughtless, 
merry    country    gentleman,  some- 
what slang,  it  may  be,  not  to  say 
vulgar,  but  still  open-hearted,  joy- 
ous, and  hospitable.  Was  there  no 
skeleton  in  oir  Guy's  mental  cup- 
board?   Were  there  no  phantoms 
that  would  rise  up,  like  J3anquo*s 
ffhost,  to  their  seat,  unbidden,  at  his 
board  P  While  he  smacked  his  mat 
lips  over  those  bumpers  of  dark  red 
Burffundy,  had  he  quite  forgotten 
the  days  of  old  P  the  friends  he  had 
pledged  and  made  fools  of  P  the  kind 
hearts  he  had  loved  and  betrayed  P 
Did  he  ever  think  of  Damocles  and 
the  hanging  sword  P   Could  he  sum- 
mon courage  to  look  into  the  future, 
or  fortitude  even  to  think  of  the 
pastP     Sir  Guy's  was   a  strons, 
healthy,  sensuous  nature,  in  whicn 
the  physical  far  outweighed  the  in- 
tellectual, and  yet  I  verily  believe 
his  conscience  sometimesnearly  drove 
him  mad.  Thentherewasmy  lady,  sit- 
ting at  the  top  of  her  table,  the  very 
picture  of  a  courteous,  afiable,  well- 
Dred  hostess.    Perhaps,  if  anythinj^, 
a  little  too  placid  ana  immovable  m 
her  outwara  demeanour.  Who  would 
have  guessed  at  the  wild  and  stormy 
passions  that  could  rage  beneatn 
so  cakn  a  surface  P    Who  would  sup- 
pose that  stately,  reserved,  majestic- 
looking  woman  had  the  recklessness 
of  a  brigand  and  the  caprices  of  a 
child  P   A  physiognomist  might  have 
marked  the  traces  of  strong  feelings 
in  her  deepened  eyes  and  the  lines 
about  her  mouth ;  damages  done  by 
the  hurricane,  that  years  of  calm 
can  never  repair;  but  there  had  been 
a  page  or  two  in  Lady  Scapegrace's 
life,  tnat,  with  all  his  acuteness,  would 
have   astonished  Lavater   himself. 
Then  there  was  Miss  Molasses,  the 
pink  of  propriety  and  '  what-wonld- 
mamma-say '  young  ladyism — cold 
as  a  statue,  ana,  as  old  Chaucer  says, 
'upright    as  a  bolt,'    but  all  the 
time    over   head-and-ears   in   love 
with  Prank  Lovell,  and  ready  to  do 
anything  he  asked  her  at  a  moment's 
notice.    There  was  Prank  himself* 


£i< 


and  tUbonnair*  Outwardly  the 
lightest-heartedman  in  thecompany, 
inwardly,  I  have  reason  to  know* 
tormented  with  misgivings  and 
stung  by  self-reproach.  Playing  a 
double  game -*  attached  to  one 
woman  and  courting  another,  de- 
spising himself  thorouf^hly  the  while; 
hemmed  in  by  difficulties  and  loaded 
with  debt,  hampered  by  abadbook  on 
'  The  Two  Thousand,  and  playing 
hide-and-seekevennowwiththe  Jews, 
Prank's  real  existence  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  he  showed  hia 
friends.  So  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Old  Mrs.  Molasses  waA 
bothered  b^  her  maid;  Mr.  Lumley 
pu£zledbylusbeetles,his  wife  involved 
m  a  thousand  scheme  of  mischief- 
making  which  kept  her  in  perpetual 
hot  water ;  all,  even  honest  Cousin 
John,  were  sedulously  hiding  their 
realti^oughts  from  their  companions : 
all  were  playing  the  game  with 
counters,  of  which  indeed  they  were 
lavish  enough;  but  had  you  asked 
for  a  bit  of  sterling  coin,  fresh  from 
the  Mint,  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
press of  truth,  they  would  have  but- 
toned their  pockets  closer  than  ever, 
aye,  though  you  had  been  bankrupt 
and  pennuess,  they  would  have  seen 
you  further  firs^  and  them  they 
wouldn't. 

So  we  flirted,  and  talked,  and 
laughed,  and  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  where,  after  a  proper 
intervsT,  we  were  joined  hj  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  in  consideration  or  the 
day,  consented  for  that  one  evening 
in  the  week  to  forego  their  usual 
games  of  chance  or  skill,  such  aa 
whist,  billiards,  and  cockamaroo. 
But  the  essential  inanity  of  afashion- 
able  party  requires  to  be  amused, 
so  we  sat  round  a  large  table,  and 
played  at  '  letters,'  sedulously 
'shuffling'  the  handsome  ivory 
capitals  as  we  gave  each  other  long 
jaw-breaking  words,  the  difficulties 
of  which  were  much  enhanced  by 
their  being  usually  mis-spelt,  but 
which  nevertheless  formed  a  very  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  what  the  world 
calls  '  flirtation.'  I  can  always  find 
out  other  people's  words  much 
quicker  than  my  own,  and  whilst  I 
was  puaaling  over  *  centipede,'  and 
teasing  Mrs.  Lumle^r,  who  had 
given  it  me  for  the  initial  letter,  I 
peeped  over  the  shoulder  of  my  nert 
neighbour.  Miss  Molasses,  and  made 
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out  clearlj  eoongli  the  word  she  had 
juBt  reoeiyed  from  Frank  Lovell: 
she  would  not  have  discovered  it 
for  a  century,  but  I  read  it  at  a. 

fiance.  I  just  looked  at  Frank,  who 
luahed  like  a  girl,  took  it  back, 
vowing  he  had  spelt  it  wron^^  and 
gave  her  another.  Did  he  think  to 
Sirow  dust  in  my  eyesP  There  is  a 
stage  of  mental  suffering  at  which 
we  grow  unnaturally  dear-sighted. 
I  had  arrived  at  it  long  ago.  Watch- 
ing every  action  of  my  neighbours,  I 
hi^  yet  ears  for  all  that  was  going 
on  around.  Sir  Guv,  occupying  a 
position  on  the  hearthrug,  with  nis 
coat-tails  over  his  arms,  was 
haranguing  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  a  quiet,  meek  little  man,  who 
dined  at  Scamperley  regularly  on 
Sundays,  and  appeared  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  He  was  a  man  of 
educationand  intellect,  aripescholar, 
a  middling  preacher,  and  a  profound 
logician;  but  he  was  completely 
overpowered  by  coarse,  ignorant, 
noisy  Sir  Guy. 

*  Driving— hay  ?*  said  the  baronet ; 
'  we're  all  fond  of  driving,  here,  Mr. 
Waxy ;  there's  a  young  lady  who 
wiU  teach  you  to  handle  tne  ribbons. 
Gad,  she'd  make  the  crop- eared 
mare  step  along.  Have  you  got 
the  old  mare,  still  P  devilish  good 
old  mare  !* 

No  child  of  man  is  too  learned, 
or  too  quiet,  or  too  humble,  to  feel 
flatteredf  at  the  praises  of  his  horse. 
Mr.  Welxy  blushed  a  moist  yellow 
as  he  replied — 

*  Very  good  of  you  to  remember 
her,  Sir  Uuy — docile  and  safe,  and 

gentle  withal,  Sir  Guy — ^but  I  don't 
rive  her  myself,  Sir  Guy,'  added 
Mr.  Waxy,  raising  his  hands  depre- 
catinglv,  as  who  should  say  'Heaven 
forbid.  '  I  don't  drive  myself,  sir ;  no 
-^no— my  lad  assumes  the  reins,  and 
notwithstanding  the  Dotency  of  your 
Scamperley  ale,  Sir  Guy,  we  manage 
to  amve  pretty  safe  at  our  destina- 
tion.' 

*  Quito  right,  Mr.  Waxy,'  vocife- 
rated Sir  Guy.  *  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
what  happened  to  me  once,  when  I 
took  it  into  my  head  to  drive  my 
own  chariot  home  P  Look  ye  here, 
sir,  I'll  tell  ye  how  it  was.  I  was  un- 
married then,  Mr.  Waxy,  and  as  in- 
nocent as  a  babe,  d'ye  seeP  Well,  sir, 
I'd  been  to  a  hatttte  at  my  friend 
iBocketer's,  and  what  with  staying  to 


dinner,  and  a  ball  and  supper  afler- 
wards,  it  was  very  late  before  I  started 
for  Scamperley,  and  all  the  servants 
were  drunk,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Why  ,sir,when  leameout  of  the  house 
there  was  my  carriage  and  horses 
standing  in  the  line  with  some  dozen 
others,  and  devil  a  soul  to  look  after 
'em.  What  should  you  have  done, 
Mr.  Waxy  P  sworn  like  a  trooper, 
I'll  warrant  it  I' 

Mr.  Waxv  shook  his  head,  with 
an  air  of  mud  deprecation. 

'Well,  sir,'  continued  Sir  Guy, 
'I'll  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  jumped 
on  the  box,  sir,  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Eobinson.  I  put  on  my 
own  coachman's  box-coat,  sir,  and 
drove  'em  home  myself.  Thinks  I, 
I'll  give  them  rascals  a  precious 
benefit ;  they'll  have  tg  walk  every 
mile  of  the  way — ^nine  miles,  and  as 
dark  as  pitch,  Mr.  Waxy— as  dark 
as  pitch !  Well,  sir,  I'd  a  London, 
footman,  who  was  a  sharpish  fellow, 
and  used  to  dissipation  m  general ; 
he  heard  the  carriage  drive  off,  and 
ran  to  catch  it.  I  gave  him  a  pretty 
good  breather  as  I  rattled  down  the 
avenue;  the  fellow  puffed  like  a 
grampus  when  he  got  up  behind, 
making  no  doubt  it  was  all  right, 
and  he  hadn't  been  found  out. 
The  horses  knew  they  were  going 
home,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  I 
pulled  up  at  my  own  door.  Down, 
gets  John,  all  officiousness  and 
alacrity  to  make  up  for  past  enor- 
mities, and  rings  a  peal  that  might 
waken  the  dead ;  directly  he  hears 
them  be^ning  to  unbar,  he  opens 
the  carnage  door,  and  looks  in — no 
master!  The  day  was  just  dawning. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  fellow's  faco 
as helookedup, mistaking  me,  muffled 
as  I  was  in  my  own  livery,  for  his 
fellow  servant. 

*  I  always  told  you  how  it  would 
be,  Peter!'  said  he,  turning  up  a 
face  of  drunken  wisdom,  '  and  now 
it's  come  to  pass  :  the  Devil's  been 
and  took  Sir  Guy,  at  last,  and  if  he's 
as  wicious  there  as  he's  been  here, 
it's  a  precious  bad  bargain  for  both 
of 'em!' 

Poor  Mr.  Waxy  was  obliged  to 
laugh,  but  he  took  his  departure 
immediately,  and  of  course  directly 
there  was  a  move  the  ladies  went 
to  bed. 

'  Come  to  my  room,  Kate,*  whis- 
pered   Lady    Scapegrace,   as    wd 
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lighted  our  hand-candles ; '  yon  can 
firothe  short  way  through  the  boudoir; 
I  want  to  speak  a  word  with  you.' 


Chaptbb  XXII. 

'  Kate/  said  Lady  Scapegrace,  as 
she  shut  the  door  of  her  snug  dress- 
ing-room, and  wheeled  an  easy  chair 
before  the  fire  for  my  benefit-— 
*  Kate,  you're  a  foolish  girl ;  it 
strikes  me  you  are  playing  a  dan- 
gerous game,  and  playing  it  all 
wrong,  moreover.  I  can  see  more 
than  you  think.  Do  you  know  the 
difference  between  real  diamonds 
and  paste?  Not  you,  you  little 
goose  !  but  you  shatl,  if  I  can  teach 
it  you.  Kate,  have  you  ever  heard 
me  talked  about?  Did  you  ever 
hear  any  good  of  me  P* 

I  was  forced  to  answer  both  ques- 
tions, the  former  in  the  affirmative, 
€he  latter  in  the  negative. 

'Do  you  believe  I'm  as  bad  as 
they  give  me  credit  for  F*  proceeded 
her  ladyship. 

'!NoI  noV  I  replied,  taking  her 
hand  and  kissing  it,  for  I  really 
liked  Lady  Scapegrace.  '  Let  them 
say  what  they  wm,  I  wont  believe 
anything  bad  of  you  at  all.' 

'  I  have  had  a  strange  life,  Kate,' 
said  she,  'and  perhaps  not  quite 
fair  play.  Well,  the  worst  is  over 
now,  at  any  rate.  I  don't  much 
care  how  short  the  remainder  may 
be.  Kate,  did  you  ever  hear  I  was 
a  murderess  P' 

*  No !  no !'  I  repeated,  taking  her 
hand  onoe  more,  for  I  was  shocked 
and  half-frightened  at  the  expression 
of  her  countenance.  '  I  never  heard 
anybody  say  more  than  that  you 
were  odd,  and  a  flirt,  and  perhaps 
not  very  much  attached  to  Sir  Guy.' 

Lady  Scapegrace  shuddered.  '  I 
owe  you  a  great  deal,  Kate  Coventry,' 
she  resumed,  'a  great  deal  more 
than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay.  I 
consider  that  you  once  saved  my 
life,  but  of  that  I  make  small  ac- 
count; you  have  done  me  a  far 
greater  kindness  —  vou  have  in- 
terested me ;  you  have  made  me 
fond  of  you ;  you  have  taught  me 
to  feci  like  a  .woman  again.  The 
least  I  can  do  in  return  is  to  watch 
you  and  warn  you — to  show  you 
the  rock  on  which  I  made  shipwreck, 
and  beseech  you  to  avoid  it.    Kate, 


you've  heard  of  my  Cousin  Latimer, 
would  you  like  to  see  his  picture  P' 

Lady  Scapnegrace  rose,  walked  to 
a  small  cabinet,  unlocked  it,  and 
produced  a  miniature,  which  she 

E laced  in  my  hands.  If  the  painter 
ad  not  flattered  him.  Cousin  Lati* 
mer  was  indeed  a  handsome  boy. 
There  was  genius  on  his  wide,  bold 
forehead,  and  resolution  in  his  firm, 
well- cut  mouth ;  his  long  dark  eyes 
betrayed  strong  passions  and  keen 
intelligence,  whilst  high  birth  waa 
stamped  on  his  fine  features  and 
chivalrous  expression  of  counte- 
nance.   Poor  Cousin  Latimer  I 

'  Look  at  that,  Kate,'  said  Lady 
Scapegrace,  in  low,  dulling  tones ; 
'  the  last  time  I  saw  him  tnat  waa 
his  very  image.  Thank  God,  I 
never  beheld  mm  when  those  kind 
features  were  cold  and  rigid — that 
white  neck  gashed  by  his  own  hand ! 
Oh !  Kate,  tis  a  sad  story.  I  have 
not  mentioned  it  for  twentjr  years, 
but  it's  a  relief  to  talk  of  it  now. 
Surely  I  was  not  altogether  to 
blame ;  surely  he  might  have  given 
me  time;  he  need  not  havel>een 
so  hasty  —  so  desperate.  Listen, 
Kate.  I  was  one  of  a  large  family 
of  girls.  All  my  sisters  were  beau- 
tifm,  all  were  vain  of  their  charms. 
As  I  grew  up,  I  heard  nothing 
talked  about  but  conquests,  ana 
lovers,  and  captivation.  I  thoug;ht 
to  dazzle  and  enslave  the  opposite 
sex  was  the  noblest  aim  of  woman. 
Latimer  was  brought  up  with  us ; 
we  called  htm  '  cousin,'  though  he 
was  in  reality  a  very  distant  con- 
nexion. Poor  boy  !  day  by  day  I 
could  see  he  was  growing  more  and 
more  attached  to  me.  Latimer 
always  brought  me  the  earliest 
roses.  Latimer  would  walk  miles 
by  the  side  of  my  pony.  Latimer 
helped  me  with  my  drawing,  and 
did  my  commissions,  and  turned 
the  leaves  when  I  played  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  hung  over  the  in- 
strument when  I  sang.  In  short, 
Latimer  was  my  slave,  body  and 
soul;  and  the  consequence  was, 
Kate,  that  I  cared  very  little  for 
him.  My  sisters,  to  be  sure,  joked 
me  about  my  conquest ;  and  1  felt, 
I  confess,  a  proper  pride  in  owning 
a  lover,  like  the  rest,  but  of  real 
affection  for  him  I  had  then  very 
little ;  and  I  often  think,  my  dear, 
that  we  women  seldom  value  devo- 
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tion  snch  as  his  till  too  late.  I  was 
not  old  enoufh  to  think  aeriously 
of  marriage,  but  Latimer  was  ooa- 
yinced  I  should  become  his  wife, 
and,  poor  fellow!  made  all  his 
arrangemento  and  schemes  for  the 
future  under  this  idea,  with  a  fore- 
thought scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  one  so  young.  Well,  years 
crept  on,  and  I  '  came  out,'  as  you 
young  ladies  call  it,  and  was  pre- 
sented at  court,  and  went  to  balls, 
and  began  to  make  the  most  of  my 
time,  and  enjoy  life  after  the  man- 
ner of  my  kind.  Of  course,  I  was 
no  wiser  than  my  elders.  I  danced, 
and  smiled,  and  flirted  as  I  had  seen 
my  sisters  do,  and  the  more  partners 
I  could  refiise,  the  better  I  was 
pleased.  One  day  Cousin  Latimer 
came  to  me,  and  spoke  out  honestly 
and  explicitly.  He  told  me  of  aU 
his  hopes,  his  misgivings,  his  future 
as  I  had  the  power  to  make  it,  and 
his  lore.  I  was  pleased  and  flat- 
tered. I  felt  that  I  liked  Cousin 
Latimer  better  than  any  one  in  the 
world,  but  there  were  two  thiugs  I 
liked  eyen  better  than  Cousin  Lati- 
mer :  these  were  power  and  admira- 
tion. Of  the  former  I  never  could 
obtain  as  much  as  I  coveted ;  of  the 
latter  I  determined  to  take  my  fill. 
We  were  that  night  to  have  a  grand 
ball  in  the  house,  and  were  much 
occupied  with  decorating  the  rooms, 
and  other  preparations,  such  as  we 
girls  delighted  in.  I  put  ofi*  Lati- 
mer with  half-promises  and  vague 
assurances,  which  sent  him  away 
more  in  love  with  me  than  ever.  I 
was  to  dance  the  first  quadrille  with 
him.  It  was  an  engagement  of  at 
least  a  month's  standing,  and  he  had 
rather  wearied  me  by  too  often  re- 
minding me  of  it.  There  was  a 
regiment  of  hussars  quartered  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and  we  were 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  these 
officers.  The  more  so,  as  one  of  my 
sisters  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
the  major,  who,  by  the  way,  ran  away 
from  her  a  year  afterwards.  One  of 
these  ofiicers,  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment, was  an  especial  flirt  of  mine;  he 
was  a  good-looking,  agreeable  man, 
and  a  beautiful  waltzer.  I  recollect 
the  night  as  well  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day :  the  officers  arriving  in  their 
uniforms  —  mjr  father  standing  be- 
hind us,  proclaiming  aloud  his  pride 
in  hid  six  handsome  daughters—* 
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Cousin  Latimer  claiming  my  hand 
for  the  first  dance,  and  my  refusal, 
notwithstanding  my  long  promise, 
on  the  plea  that  I  was  engaged  to 
Captain  Normanton.  Poor  M>y  I  I 
can  see  his  pained,  eager  face  now. 
'  You  do  what  you  like  with  me,' 
he  said ;  *  but  you  must  dance  the 
next.'  I  laughed,  and  promised. 
Captain  Normanton  was  very  agree- 
able; he  was  the  most  oashing- 
looking  man  in  the  room,  and  I 
liked  the  vanity  of  parading  him 
about  in  his  uniform,  and  showing 
my  sisters  and  others  the  power  1 
had  over  Cousin  Latimer.  Once 
more  the  latter  claimed  my  promise, 
and  once  more  I  threw  him  over.  I 
glanced  triumphantly  at  him  as  he 
watched  me  from  a  corner,  and  the 
more  he  gazed,  the  more  /  acted  at 
Mm,  as  ifl  was  makins  violent  love 
to  my  partner.  Somehow,  without 
looking,  I  saw  every  shade  of  Lati- 
mer's coxmtenance.  Once  or  twice 
I  had  compassion,  but  there  was 
the  excitement  of  vanity  and  novelty 
to  lure  me  on.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  knew  how  much  it  was 

rMible  for  men  to  care  for  us,  and 
could  not  resist  torturing  my 
victim  to  the  utmost.  Fool  that  I 
was !  Cousin  Latimer  came  up  to 
me  once  more.  Though  annoyed 
and  hurt,  he  mustered  a  good- 
humoured  smile  as  he  said,  *For 
the  third  and  last  time,  will  you 
dance  with  meP'  'But  you  don't 
waltz  half  as  well  as  Captain  Nor- 
manton,'  I  replied ;  '  I  like  kirn 
best;'  and  away  I  whirled  again 
with  the  delighted  hussar.  The 
instant  I  had  spoken,  I  felt  I  had 
gone  too  far.  1  would  have  given 
anything  to  unsay  those  foolish 
words,  but  it  was  too  late.  When 
I  stopped,  panting  and  breathless, 
after  the  dance,  Cousin  Latimer 
came  quite  close  to  me.  I  never 
saw  a  face  so  changed:  he  was 
deadly  pale,  and  there  was  a  sweet 
melancholy  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance, tnat  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  wild  gleam  in  his  eve.  ae 
spoke  very  low,  almost  softly,  but 
in  a  voice  I  had  never  heard  before. 
He  only  said  'God  forgive  yon, 
dear! — you  try  me  too  much.'  I 
never  saw  him  again,  Kate— never ! 
When  I  heard  what  had  happened, 
I  was  laid  up  for  months  with  a 
brain  fever;  they  cut  sU  my  hair 
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off;  liiey  {UDMiied  me ;  lAiey  did  aU 
that  skill  and  acieiioe  could  do,  and 
I  reooTered.  Would  to  God  that  I 
had  died !  I  do  not  think  my  head 
has  ever  been  quite  right  since. 
Kate !  Kate !  would  you  nare  such 
feelings  as  mine  f  Should  you  like 
to  It^e  all  your  life  haunted  by  one 
pale  face  P  Would  you  wish  never  to 
enjoy  a  strain  of  music,  a  gleam  of 
'Bunsnine,  a  sini^le,  simple,  natural 
pleasure,  because  of  the  phantom  F 
^  warned,  my  dear,  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  nerer 
forgot  him ;  I  tell  you,  I  never  for- 
gaye  myself.  What  did  I  care  for 
any  of  them,  except  poor  Aiphonse  P 
and  I  only  liked  Alph(Hise  because 
he  reminded  me  of  the  dead.  Do 
you  t^ink  I  was  not  a  reckless 
woman  when  I  married  8ir  Guy  f 
Do  you  think  I  have  not  been 
punished  and  humiliftted  enough? 
Heaven  forbid,  my  dear,  that  your 
fate  should  resemble  mine !  I  read 
your  feelings  far  more  plainly  than 
you  do  yourself.  You  have  a  kind, 
generous,  noble  heart  deeply  at- 
tached to  YOU :  don't  be  a  fool,  as  I 
'was ;  don  t  throw  him  orer  for  the 
sidce  of  an  empty*headed,  flirting, 
^ood-for-nothing  rott^,  who  will  for- 
get you  in  a  fortnight.  Strong  lan- 
guage, Kate,  is  it  notP  bat  think  over 
what  I  have  told  you.  GkK>d  night, 
dear.  What  would  I  give  to  yawn 
as  honestly  as  ^ou  do,  and  to  sleep 
sound  once  agam,  as  I  used  to  sleep 
when  I  was  a  girl  !* 

I  took  my  candle,  and  kissed 
Lady  Scapegrace  affectionately  as  I 
thanked  her,  and  wished  her  '  good- 
night.' It  was  already  late,  and  my 
room  was  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  house.  As  I  sped  along, 
devoutly  trusting  I  should  not  meet 
any  of  the  gentwmen  on  their  way 
to  bed,  I  spied  a  figure  advancing 
towards  me  from  the  end  of  a  long 
eorridor.  It  was  attired  in  a  flowing 
dressing-gown  of  crimson  silk,  wiw 
magnificent  Tuiicish  slippers,  and 
earned  a  hand  candlestick  much  off 
^le  perpendicular  as  it  swayed  up  the 
papsage  in  a  somewhat  devious 
course.  When  it  caught  sight  of 
me  it  extended  both  its  arms,  re- 
gardless of  the  melted  wax  with 
which  such  a  manoeuvre  bedaubed 
the  wall,  and  prepared,  wiUi  many 
endearing  and  eomplimeotary  ex- 
pressions, to  bar  myfurther  progrsM. 


The  figure  was  no  less  a  person  dian. 
Sir  Guy,  half  tipsy,  proceeding  from 
his  dressing-room  to  bed.  what  to 
do,  I  knew  not.  I  ehuddered  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  the  baronet  at  audi 
an  hour,  and  in  «o  excited  a  state. 
I  loathed  and  hated  him  at  all  times, 
and  I  quite  trembled  now  to  faee 
his  odious  compliments  and  imperti- 
nent double^niendres.  My  hunting 
experi^ioe,  however,  had  given  me 
a  quick  eye  to  see  my  way  out  of  a 
difficulty,  and  espying  a  green-baiae 
door  on  my  right,  I  rushed  through 
it,  and  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
that  led  I  knew  not  where.  Giving 
a  view-holloa  that  must  have  star- 
tled every  lifffat  sleeper  in  the  house. 
Sir  Guy  followed  close  in  my  wake, 
dropping  the  silver  candlestick  with  a 
mostakurning  clatter.  I  saw  I  had  not 
the  speed  of  him  to  any  great  extent, 
so  i  dodged  into  the  first  empty 
room  I  came  to,  and,  blowing  out 
m V  light,  resolved  to  lie  there  perdue 
tiU  my  pursuer  had  over-run  the 
seent.  The  manoeuvre  answered  ad- 
mirably so  far.  I  heard  the  enemy 
swearing  volubly  as  he  Uundered 
along  the  passage,  thinking  I  was 
still  before  him,  and  I  now  pre- 
pared to  grope  my  way  back  in  the 
dark  to  my  own  room.  But  I  had 
not  escaped  yet.  To  my  infinite 
dismay,  I  heard  the  vmoss  of  gentle- 
men wishing  each  oUier  the  usual 
'  good  nifl;ht,  old  fellow,'  and  pro- 
ceeding alonff  the  passage  from  ^10 
direction  or  die  smokinf^  room. 
Horror  of  horrors!  a  li^t  ap- 
proached tlie  door  of  the  very  room 
m  which  I  had  taken  refuge;  in 
another  second  he  would  enter — ^the 
man  would  find  me  in  his  room. 
He  stopped  a  moment  on  the  thres- 
h<Ud  to  nre  a  parting  leat  at  his  com- 
panions, and  tne  lightfrom  his  candle 
showed  me  my  only  chance.  A 
covered  shower  bath  stood  in  the 
oeraer  of  the  apartment,  and  into  that 
shower-bath  1  jumped,  closing  the 
eurtains  all  round  me,  but,  as  may  be 
easilybelieved,  takingvery  particular 
care  not  to  pull  the  string.  Scarcehr 
was  I  fairly  ensconced,  before  Frank 
Lovell  made  his  appearance,  and  I 
saw  at  once,  through  a  hole  in  the 
curtains,  that  he  was  the  lawful  oe- 
eupier  and  possessorof  the  apartment. 
Here  was  a  predicament  indeed !  If 
the  emergency  had  not  been  so  des- 
pente,  I  must  have  fiunted,    '  Grood 
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ffracioat,'  I  thonglit, '  if  he  Bfa«ild 
look  the  door  I'  Fxaok,  however, 
seemed  to  haye  no  such  intention ; 
I  believe  this  is  a  precaotion  gentle- 
men seldom  adopt.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  proceeded  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  at  home.  Lighting  his 
candles,  he  leiaurely  divested  himself 
of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neokdoth, 
enfolded  his  person  in  a  lacge  loose 
dressing-gown,  leaned  his  head  on 
both  handa,  and  gave  a  deep 
si^h.  Apparentlymuch  relieved  by 
this  process,  he  took  up  his  hair- 
brushes, and  after  aeood  refireshing 
turn  at  his  locks  and  whiskers,  and 
a  muttered  compliment  to  his  own 
reflection  in  the  glass,  that  sounded 
vwy  like  'You  fool!*  he  un- 
locked a  small  whting-case,  and  pro- 
ducing from  it  a  little  bundle  of  let- 
ters tied  up  with  pink  ribbon, 
selected  them  one  by  one,  and  read 
them  over  from  beginning  to  end* 
kissing  each  with  devout  fervour  mb 
he  replaced  it  carefullj[  in  its  en- 
velope. I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  know  who  they  were  from ; 
their  perusal  seemed  to  afford  him 
mingled  satisfaction  and  annoyance; 
but  ne  sighed  heavily  again,  and  1 
saw  he  had  a  long  loelc  of  hair  in  his 
fingers,  which  be  gased  at  till  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  kissed 
it,  the  traitor  I  and  fondled  it,  and 
spoke  to  it,  and  clasped  it  to  his 
heart  (men  are  just  as  great  fools 
as  we  are).  Whose  could  it  beP 
not  mine,  certainly,  for  I  never  gave 
him  such  a  thing ;  Miss  MolasMs'  P 
no:  hers  was  black,  and  rather 
coarse,  this  was  a  silW  chesandL 
Could  it  have  belongea  to  Mrs. 
Lumlcy  P  hers  was  very  much  the 
colour,  and  I  often  thought  Frank 
rather  ^mwith  her.  l4onsense! 
that  lively  lady  had  not  an  atom  of 
sentiment  in  her  composition,  she 
would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of 
working  him  a  counterpane!  i  was 
so  interested  in  my  discoveries,  that 
I  forgot  altogether  my  own  critical 
position,  the  imnracticability  of  es- 
cape till  Frank  nad  gone  to  sleep, 
the  chance  of  arousing  him  as  I  went 
out,  or,  more  alarming  still,  the 
awful  possibility  of  his  lying  awake 
all  ni^t.  Wlien  morning  dawned. 
ooBcealment  could  no  longer  be  ore- 
served,  and  what  to  do  thenr  I 
meditated  a  bold  stroke.  To  rash 
from  my  hidiag-place»  blow  out  both 


the  candles  beiove  my  host  had  «e« 
covered  his  surprise,  and  then  run 
lor  it.  Thriee  was  I  on  the  eve  of 
this  perilous  enterprise.  Thrice  aoy 
courage  failed  me  at  the  criticiu 
moment.  The  fourth  time  I  think  I 
should  have  gone,  when  a  knock  at 
the  door  arrested  my  attention,  and 
Frank's  'Come in, 'welcomeda visitor 
whose  voice  I  well  knew  to  be  that  of 
Cousin  John.  The  plot  began  to 
thicken.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
away  now. 

'Xiovell,'  said  John,  in  an  un- 
usually grave  voice, '  I  told  you  I 
wanted  to  speak  a  word  with  you, 
and  this  is  the  only  time  I  can  maka 
sore  of  finding  you  alone.' 

Frank  was  ousy  llll<^<^Hl^g  his 
treasures  back  into  the  writing-case. 

'Drive  on,  old  fellow,'  said  he, 
'  there's  lots  of  time ;  it's  not  two 
o'clock  yet.' 

'Lovell,'  proceeded  John,  'you 
aw  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  yon,  but  I  have  a 
duty  to  perform,  and  I  must  go 
through  with  it.  Point-blank,  on 
your  honour  ss  a  gentleman,  I  ask 
you,  are  you  or  arepou  not  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Miss  Molasses  r 

Frank  coloured,  hesitated,  looked 
eonfused,  and  then  got  angry. 

'  No  intimacy  can  give  you  a  right 
to  ask  such  a  question,'  he  replied, 
talking  very  fast  and  excitedly;  'you 
take  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  both 
with  her  and  me.  Who  told  you  I 
was  goin^  to  be  married  «t  all  P  or 
what  business  is  it  of  yours  whether 
I  am  married  or  not  P 

John  began  to  get  heated,  too,  but 
he  looked  very  determined. 

'  lam  Sony  you  should  take  it  thus, ' 
he  replied,  'for  you  force  me  to 
come  at  once  to  the  point.  As 
the  nearest  relation  and  natural 
guardian  of  my  cousin.  Miss  Coven- 
try, 1  must  saL  you  your  intention 
with  regard  to  that  young  lady.  I 
have  oilen  remarked  you  paid  her 
great  attention,  but  it  was  not  till 
to-day  that  I  heard  your  usbm 
coupled  with  hers,  and  a  doubt  ex- 

Eressed  as  to  which  of  the  ladies  I 
ave  mentioned  you  meant  to 
honour  with  your  preference.  I 
don't  want  to  auarrel  with  yon, 
Frank,'  added  John,  softening,  '  I 
don't  want  to  mistrast  your  good 
feelings  or  your  hoooor.  Pera^ 
you  don't  know  her  as  well  as  I  do; 
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perhaps  you  can't  appreciate  her 
value  like  me.  Many  men  would 
give  away  their  lives  for  her,  would 
think  no  sacrifice  too  dear  at  which 
to  purchase  her  regard.  Believe 
me,  Frank,  she's  worth  anything ;  if 
you  have  proposed  to  her,  as  I  have 
reason  to  think  you  must  have  done, 
confide  in  me ;  I  will  smoothe  all 
difficulties;  Iwill arrange  everything 
for  you  both.  God  knows,  I  love 
her  better  than  anything  on  earth ; 
but  her  happiness  is  my  first  con- 
sideration, and  if  she  likes  you, 
Frank,  she  shall  marry  you.' 

Captain  Lovell  seemed  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  bit  his  lip, 
looking  angry  and  annoyed. 

*  You  go  too  fast,  Mr.  Jones,'  he 
replied,  very  stiffly ;  '  I  have  never 
given  the  young  lady  you  mention 
an  opportunity  of  either  accepting 
or  refusing  me.  If  ever  I  am  fool 
enough  to  marry,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  selecting  my  own  wife, 
without  consulting  your  taste ;  and 
I  really  cannot  undertake  to  wed 
every  lively  young  lady  that  con- 
descends to  flirt  with  me,  merely 
pour  pas$er  le  temps.* 

John's  face  grew  dark  with  anger. 
How  noble  he  looked  as  he  squared 
his  fine  figure  and  reared  his  gallant 
head,  stimding  erect  before  his 
enemy,  and  scanning  him  from  top 
to  toe.  He  was  very  quiet,  too ;  he 
only  said — 

'  Captain  Lovell,  I  claim  abrother's 
right  to  protect  Miss  Coventry's  re- 
putation, and  as  a  brother  I  demand 
reparation  for  the  wrong  you  have 
done  her ;  need  I  say  any  more  P[ 

'Not  another  syUabie,'  renlied 
Frank  Lovell,  carelessly.  *  When- 
ever you  like,  only  the  sooner  the 
better.  Fopham  always  acts  forme 
on  these  occasions ;  he  don't  go  away 
till  to-morrow  afternoon,  so  I  refer 
you  to  him .  I'm  getting  sleepy  now, 
Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  you  a  good 
night.' 

Cousin  John  took  up  his  candle, 
and  retired.  Never  in  my  life  had 
I  been  in  such  a  position  as  this. 
That  there  would  be  a  duel,  I  had 
not  the* slightest  shadow  of  doubt — 
and  all  for  my  sake.  That  my  gal- 
lant, generous,  true-hearted  cousin 
should  have  behaved  so  nobly,  so 
unselfishly,  did  not  surprise  me,  but 
that  he  should  be  sacrificed  to  his 
devoted  fidelity-- I  could  not  bear 


to  think  of  it  for  a  moment !  How 
I  loved  him  now !  How  I  wondered 
that  I  could  ever  have  coxnpared  the 
two  for  an  instant.  How  I  resolved 
to  make  him  full  amends,  and,  come 
what  might,  to  frustrate  this  pro- 
jected duel.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 
In  the  first  place,  how  was  I  to  get 
out  of  the  room  P  My  situation  was 
so  embarrassing,  ana  at  the  same 
time  so  ridiculous,  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  resist  a  hysterical  inclina- 
tion to  laugh.  Here  I  was,  at  all 
events,  a  close  prisoner  till  Captain 
Lovell  should  go  to  bed,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  that 
rational  proceeding,  though  it  was 
now  past  three  o'clock.  He  walked 
about  the  room,  whistling  softly. 
Once  he  came  so  near  my  hiding- 
place  that  I  felt  his  breath  on  my 
cheek.  '  (}ood  heavens,'  thought  I, 
'  if  he  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  have  a  shower-bath  now  to  brace 
his  nerves !'  At  last  he  walked  to 
a  drawer,  selected  a  cigar,  lit  it, 
and  throwing  open  the  window,  pro- 
ceeded deliTOrately  to  get  out.  I 
almost  hoped  he  would  break  his 
neck !  but  I  conclude  there  was  a 
ledge  or  balcony  of  some  sort  to  sus- 
tain him,  and  that  ho  was  accus- 
tomed to  a  nightly  cigar  in  that  po- 
sition. Here  was  a  chance  not  to 
be  lost!  I  bolted  out  of  the  shower- 
bath;  I  popped  the  extinguisher  on 
one  candle,  and  blew  the  other  out 
at  the  same  instant.  I  heard  the 
smoker's  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, but  heeded  it  not.  I  rushed 
through  the  door.  I  flew  along  the 
dark  passages,  breathless  and  trem- 
bling ;  at  last  I  reached  my  own 
room,  more  by  instinct,  I  oeliove, 
than  any  other  faculty,  and 
having  locked  the  door,  and  struck 
a  light,  sat  me  down,  in  a  state  of 
immense  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment, to  think  what  I  should  do 
next. 


CHi^TBB  xxm. 

Who  was  there  to  whom  I  could 
apply  P  Sir  Guy,  of  course,  was  out 
of  the  question.  Then,  in  an  affair 
of  such  delicacy,  I  could  not  consult 
a  ffoung  man ;  oesides,  these  boys, 
I  fancy,  are  always  for  fighting, 
right  or  wrong.  A  woman  was  no 
use,  or  I  ahooSd  bare  gone  straight 
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back  to  Lady  Scapegrace.  I  pon- 
dered  matters  over  and  over  again. 
I  thouebt  of  every  horror  in  the  way 
of  dueiUng  I  had  ever  heard  of. 
My  own  unde  was  shot  dead  by  a 
Frenchman,  when  attached  to  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Cambrai.  It 
was  a  romantic  story,  and  I  had 
often  heard  the  particulars  from  my 
godfather,  General  Grape,  who  offi- 
ciated as  liis  second.  My  uncle  was 
a  handsome,chiTalrou8  youth,  deeplj 
attached  to  a  countrywoman  of  nis 
own,  whose  picture  he  wore  con- 
stantly next  his  heart.  Such  a  man 
was  not  likely  to  become  compro- 
mised with  another  lady.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  my  uncle  was 
quartered  in  the  vicinity  of  a  chateau 
belonging  to  a  retired  general  of  the 
Grana  Army,  who  hated  an  English- 
man as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  a 
British  officer  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
The  French  general  had  a  charming 
daughter,  ana  Bosalie,  besides  being 
belle  comme  le  jour^  was  likewise 
what  her  acquaintance  called  tant 
soit  pen  coquette.  So  she  made 
love  to  my  uncle  on  every  available 
opportunity,  and  of  course,  because 
he  didn't  care  for  her  two  pins,  set 
her  faithless  heart  upon  hmi,  as  a 
woman  will.  To  make  things 
simpler,  she  was  herself  engaged  to 
a  young  marquis  in  the  neighoour- 
hood.  Well,  my  uncle,  like  a  sen- 
sible man,  did  his  best  to  keep  clear 
of  the  whole  thing,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  meeting  Sosslie  occasion- 
ally in  his  walks,  nor  could  he  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  make  her  acquain- 
tance, or  refrain  from  perusing  the 
letters  she  wrote  to  him,  or,  finally, 

J>revent  that  forward  joung  person 
rom  falling  into  his  arms,  and 
burstins  into  tears,  with  her  head 
on  his  shoulder.  The  moment  was, 
however,  ill-chosen  for  so  dramatic 
A  scene,  inasmuch  as  it  occurred  un- 
fortunately under  the  very  noses  of 
her  father  and  her  JiancS,  both  of 
whom,  unknown  to  the  fair  wan- 
derer, had  followed  Bosalie,  on  pur- 
pose to  find  out  where  it  was  she 
walked  day  after  day  so  perse- 
yeringly.  My  unole  had  scarcely 
recovered  his  surprise  at  the  first 
demonstration,  ore  he  was  staggered 
by  the  second, — *  Malheureuee  T 
exclaimed  the  father;    ^PerfideT 

Soaned     the    lover.      'TrailreJ' 
oated    the    marquis;    ^LdcheV 


growled  the  general.  My  uncle 
turned  from  one  to  the  other,  com- 
pletely at  a  nonplus,  Bosalie  in  the 
meantime  clinging  to  his  breast, 
and  imploring  nim  passionately  to 
save  her!  My  uncle's  waistcoat 
came  undone — his  real  mistress's 
miniature  dropned  out ;  the  sight 
added  fuel  to  tne  fire  of  the  bdli- 
gerents,  Nothing  would  satisfy 
tnem  but  his  blood.  In  vain  he 
protested,  in  vain  he  swore,  in  ex- 
tremely bad  French,  that  he  had  no 
penchant  for  Bosalie,  had  neveir 
made  love  to  her  in  his  life ;  in  fact, 
rather  disliked  her  than  otherwise. 
The  Frenchmen  sacrded,  and  fumed, 
and  stormed  at  him,  and  jostled 
him,  till  my  uncle  lost  all  patience, 
shook  himself  clear  of  Bosalie,  who 
fell,  fainting,  to  the  ground,  knocked 
each  of  his  adversaries  down  in 
turn,  and  walked  home  to  his 
auarters,  very  much  disgusted  with 
tne  world  in  general,  and  the  wilful- 
ness of  French  young  ladies  in  par- 
ticular. Of  course,  heknew  perfectly 
well  it  was  not  to  end  here.  !Ete 
sent  for  Grape,  then  a  brother  su- 
baltern, and  placed  his  honour  in 
that  officer's  hands.  No  message 
came  for  two  days,  that  interval 
having  elapsed  in  consequence  of  a 
deadly  quarrel  between  the  mar- 
quis and  the  general  as  to  who 
snould  take  the  thing  up  first. 
Grape  firmly  believes  they  decided 
the  matter  with  small  swords ; 
another  version  is,  that  they  played 
piquet  for  eight-and-forty  nours  to 
settle  it — the  best  out  of  so  many 
games.  Be  this  how  it  may,  the 
general  appeared  as  the  ostensible 
champion,  and  the  marquis  offi- 
ciated as  his  tdmoin.  Grape,  as 
my  uncle's  second,  chose  pistols  for 
the  weapons,  and  selected  a  retired 
piece  of^ ground  in  a  large  garden, 
near  the  chateau,  as  the  lists.  I 
give  the  conclusion  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  Horsingham  was  as  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber, and  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  annoy  him  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  cause  of  h:s  ren- 
contre  might  be  misrepresented  to 
her  he  loved  at  home. 

' '  Tell  her  I  was  faithful  to  the 
last,'  said  he  to  me,  as  he  saueezed 
my  hand  just  before  I  put  nim  up, 
*  Tell  her,  if  I  fall,  that  I  never 
loved   another;  that  my  heart  is 
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pmre  and  artless  a»  that  white  rose 
which  I  will  wear  upon  it  for  her 
sake.' 

'While  he  spoke,  he  plucked  a 
white  rose  from  a.  neighbouring 
bush,  and,  in  spite  of  my  remon* 
Btrances,  fixed  it  in  the  breast  of  his 
close-fitting  dark  coat. 

'  *  What  are  you  about,  Charlie  P' 
I  urged.  'This  is  no  time  forro* 
mance ;  don't  you  know  ail  these 
cursed  Frenchmen  are  dead  shots. 
You  might  as  well  chalk  out  a  bull's- 
eye  over  the  pit  of  your  stomach  !' 

'  He  was  a  romantic,  foolish  fellow. 
I  can  see  him  now,  drawing  himself 
up,  and  lookinf^  like  a  kni^t  of  the 
Olden  time,  with  his  bnghteniuff 
eye,  and  his  smooth,  unruffled 
forehead. 

' '  Give  her  the  White  Bose,'  he 
only  said.  '  She'll  keep  it  when  it's 
withered,  perhaps.  And  tell  her-— 
I  never  wavered  —  never  for  an 
hour!* 

'  I  knew  too  well  how  it  would  be. 
From  the  instant  he  came  on  the 

Sx>und  the  old  general  never  took 
s  eye  off  his  man.  What  an  eye 
it  was !  cold  and  grey  and  leaden  ; 
half  shut,  like  that  of  some  wild 
animal,  with  a  pupil  that  contracted 
visibly  while  I  watched  it.  I  knew 
my  fnend  had  no  chance.  I  did  ail 
I  could.  As  I  had  the  privilege  of 
placing  the  men,  I  stationed  our  ad* 
▼ersary  where  he  would  have  to 
look  over  his  shoulder  to  see  my 
signal,  whilst  my  friend's  face  was 
turned  towards  me.  They  were  to 
fire  when  I  dropped  my  hat.  I 
dropped  it  with  a  fiourisn.  Alas ! 
all  was  of  no  use.  The  general  shot 
him  right  through  Uie  heart.  I 
knew  he  would,  and  the  bullet  cut 
the  stalk  of  the  rose  in  two; 
smashed  the  lower  part  of  the 
miniature,  leaving  only  the  face  un- 
touched, and  poor  Charlie  Horsing- 
ham  never  spoke  again.  As  we  lifted 
him,  and  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat, 
the  two  Frenchmen  gaaed  at  the 
miniature  with  looks  of  anger  and 
curiosity.  Great  was  their  astoniah- 
jnent  to  behold  tito  portrait  of 
another  than  Bosalie.  The  younger 
man  was  much  afieeted ;  he  groaned 
aloud,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  Ifot  so  the  old  general^ — 
'TeneSf'  said  he,  wipine  the  batrri 
of  his  weapon  on  fan  ^ove, — '  e'ett 
dommagei'  J9  ne  eomUd9  jmv    la* 


desfus  mens,  que  voulea^tfous  ?  PesM 
ce  n*est  qu*un  AnfflctU  de  moins.' ' 

This  is  the  carelessness  with 
which  men  talk  and  think  of  human 
life ;  and  here  was  my  cousin  about 
to  go  through  the  fearful  ordeal, 
perhaps  to  be  shot  dead,  like  poor 
Charles  Horsingham.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it,  the  more  resolutely  I 
determined  to  prevent  it.  I  had 
never  taken  off  my  dinner  dress— 
my  candles  were  nearly  burnt  down 
— ^the  clock  struck  five  —  in  two 
hours  it  would  be  daylight.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  All  at 
once  a  bright  thought  struck  me. 
I  would  rouse  good  old  Mr. 
Lumley.  He  was  clever,  sensible, 
and  respected;  he  was  likewise  a 
man  of  honour- and  a  gentleman. 
With  all  his  infirmities,  I  had 
seen  him  show  energy  enough 
when  he  could  do  any  good.  I 
would  go  to  him  at  once ;  and  I  left 
my  room  with  the  resolution  that  I, 
for  one,  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  ere  a  hair  of  Cousin  John's 
precious  head  should  be  imperilled 
on  mj  account. 

I  lit  my  candle,  and  tripped  onee 
more  along  the  silent  passages.  I 
knew  where  Mrs.  Lumley  slept, 
and  soon  reached  the  door  of  her 
room;  audible  snores,  bass  and 
treble,  attested,  if  not  the  good  con» 
sciences,  at  least  the  sound  diges* 
tions,  of  die  inmates.  I  tapped 
loudly ;  no  answer.  Again  I 
knocked  till  my  Imuokles  smarted. 
A  sleepy  '  Come  in,'  was  the  reply  to 
my  summons.  They  proiiably 
thought  it  was  the  housemaid  ar- 
rivea  to  open  the  shutters.  It  was 
no  time  tor  fidse  delicacy  or  diffi- 
dence, and  I  walked  boldly  into  the 
apartment.  By  the  light  of  the 
mght  lamp  I  beheld  the  nappy  pair. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  de» 
seribe  the  lady's  dress,  out  all  lean 
say  is,  that  if  ever  I  am  prevailed 
on  to  marry,  and  sodi  a  catastrophe 
is  by  no  means  impossible,  I  shall 
iwt  permit  my  husmoid  to  disfigure 
himself  at  any  hour  by  adopting 
such  a  costume  as  that  of  dear,, 
kind,  good  old  Mr.  Lundey.  A 
white  cotton  nighteap,^  coming 
well  over  the  ears,  and  tied  undinr 
the  throat  with  tape  to  match, 
surmounted  b^  a  bign  bonmet'-rouffe 
like  an  extinguisher,  the  entire  hcttcU 
dvesr  being  fiirther  aeenred  bf  a 
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broad  black  ribbon»  would  make 
Plato  himself  look  ridiculous ;  and 
a  sleepy  old  face,  with  a  small  turn- 
up nose,  and  a  roush,  stubbly  chin 
of  unshaven  grev,  does  not  add  to 
tiie  beauty  or  tne  dignity  of  suck 
a  recumbent  subject.  However; 
what  I  wanted  was  Mr.  Lumley, 
and  Mr.  Lumley  I  was  forced  to 
take  as  I  could  get  him. 

'  What's  o'clock  P'  he  murmured, 
drowsily.  'Come  again  to  light 
the  fire  in  half-an-hour.' 

'  Why,  it's  £ate !'  exclaimed  his 
better  half,  rousing  up,  bright  and 
warm,  in  a  moment,  like  a  child. 
'Goodness,  Kate,  what  are  you 
doing  here  P 

'Miss  Coventry!'  ejaculated  her 
husband.  '  What  is  itP  A  perfect 
^ecimen  of  the  common  nouse* 
spider,  I'll  lay  my  life.  What  an 
energetic  girl! — ^found  it  on  her 
pillow,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
oringing  it  here.  I'm  etemaUy 
obliged  to  you.  Where  is  it  P—  mind 
you  don't  injure  the  legs! — ^Pray 
don't  stick  a  pin  through  the 
back!' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Lumley,'  I  sobbed  out» 
'  it's  worse  than  a  spider.  Get  up, 
please ;  there's  going  to  be  a  duel, 
and  I  want  you  to  stop  it.  Captain 
Lovell  and  Cousin — Cousin' — 

I  fiiirly  broke  down  here,  and 
burstr  into  tears,  but  the  kind  old 
man  imderstood  me  in  an  instant. 

'  Margery,  my  dear,'  he  shouted, 
'get  me  up  directly — there's  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  Oh,  these 
boys !  these  boys !  3roung  blood  and 
absence  of  brains !  If  Uiey  would 
but  devote  their  energies  to  seience 
—don't  distress  yourself,  my  dear ; 
I'll  manage  it  all.  Where  does 
Captain  Lovell  sleep  P' 

'  Fiivt  door  on  the  right  when  yon 
get  down  the  steps  in  the  Baoheloni' 
winEr'  I  relied,  unhesitatinaly, 
much  to  the  surpriseof  Mxe.Lttiiuey. 
She  would  have  known,  too,  if  she 
had  been  shut  up  there  for  a  oouple 
ef  hours  in  a  shower-bath. 

'L'll  go  to  him  as  soon  as  Fm 
dressed,'  pnmused  Mr.  Lumley.  '  I 
pledge  you  my  honour  he  sha'n't 
nght  till  I  give  him  leave.  Qo  to 
bed,  my  dearj  and  leave  everything 
in  my  hands.  Don't  cry,  liiero's  a 
good  girL-  By*  the  way,  the  house- 
ludda  here  are  so  infernally  officious 
'-yon  haven't' sMvr  a  good  iqseoimea 


of  the  common  house-spidev  any- 
where about,  have  you  P' 

I  assured  the  kind-hearted  old 
naturalist  I  had  not,  and  as  he  was 
already  half  out  of  bed,  I  took  my 
departure,  and  sought  my  own 
couch,  not  to  sleep,  Heaven  knows, 
but  to  toss,  and  torn,  and  tumble, 
and  see  horrid  visions,  waking  as  X 
was,  and  think  of  everything  dread- 
ful that  might  happen  to  my  cousin, 
and  confess  to  my  own  heart  how  I 
loved  him  now,  and  hated  myself  for 
having  treated  him  as  I  had,  and 
revel,  as  it  were,  in  self-reproach  and 
self-torture.  It  was  broad  daylight 
ere  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  fitfdl  doze, 
so  out-wearied  and  over^excited  was 
I,  both.  in.  body  and  mind. 


Chaftib  XXIV. 

It  is  very  disagreeable  to  face  a 
large  party  with  anything  on  your 
mind  that  you  cannot  help  thinking 
must  be  known,  or  at  least  suspectecl» 
by  your  associates.  When  I  came 
down  to  breakfast  after  a  hasty  and 
uncomfortable  toilette,  and  found 
the  greater  portion  of  the  guests 
assembled  at  that  gossiping  meal, 
I  could  not  help  fancying  that  every 
listless  dandy  and  atfected  fine  lady 
present  was   acquainted  with  my 

groceedinfi^  during  the  last  twelve 
ours,  ana  was  laughing  in  his  or 
her  sleeve  aooordingly.  I  cast  a 
rapid  and  frightened  ^nce  round 
the  table,  and  to  my  infinite  relief 
beheld  Cousin  John  eating  his  egg 
as  composedljF  as  possible,  whilst  a 
reassunng  smile  and  pleasant '  Gk>od 
morning'  from  Mr.  Lumley  gave 
me  to  understand  that  his  mediation 
had  averted  all  fatal  proceedings. 
The  other  guests  ate  and  drauk,  and 
lauf^ed  and  chattered  much  as 
usual,  but  still  I  could  not  help  re* 
mariLing  on  the  face  of  each  of  them 
a  subdued  expression  of  intelligenoe, 
as  though  in  possession  of  some 
eharming  bit  of  news  or  delightful 
morsel  of  scandaL  Lady  Scapegrace 
was  the  first  to  put  me  on  a  footing 
of  enuality  with  the  rest. 

*  We  have  lost  some  of  ourparty» 
Hate,'  said  ASf  as  she  handed  me 
my  tea.'  '  I  confess  I  suspected  it 
last  year,  in  London.  She  lea  most 
amiable  girl,  and  will  have  a  large 
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I  looked  at  her  ladyflhip  aa  if  I 
was  dreaminff. 

'You  needn't  be  bo  surprised, 
Xate/  said  she,  laughing  at  my  utter 
bewilderment ;  *  don't  you  miss  any- 
body P    Look  round  the  table.' 

Sure  enough  the  Molasses  party 
were  absent,  and  there  was  no  I^rank 
Lovell.  Then  it  was  true,  after  all ! 
He  had  sold  himself  to  that  lacka- 
daisical young  lady,  and  had  been 
making  a  fool  of  me,  Kate  Coyentry, 
the  whole  time.  How  angry  I  ouent 
to  have  been  !  I  was  surprised  to 
find  I  was  910^.  On  the  contrary, 
my  first  feeling  was  one  of  inex- 
pressible relief,  as  I  thought  there 
was  now  no  earthly  obstacle  between 
myself  andthat  kindface  on  the  other 
siae  of  the  breakfast-table,  though 
too  soon  a  horrid  tide  of  doubts  and 
fears  surged  up,  as  I  reflected  on 
my  own  unworthiness  and  caprice. 
How  I  had  underralued  that  noble, 

generous  character!  How  often  I 
ad  wounded  and  annoyed  him  in 
sheer  carelessness  or  petulance,  and 
thought  little  of  inflicting  on  him 
days  of  pain  to  afford  myself  the 
short  and  doubtful  amusement  of  an 
hour's  flirtation  and  foUy  !  What 
if  he  should  cast  me  off,  nowP 
What  if  he  had  obtained  an  insight 
into  my  character,  which  had  cured 
him  entirely  of  any  regard  he  might 
previously  have  entertained  for  me  P 
What  if  I  should  find  that  I  had  all 
my  life  been  neglecting  the  gem 
wnich  I  was  too  ignorant  to  appre- 
ciate, and  now  when  I  knew  its  real 
yalue,  and  would  give  my  life  for  it, 
it  was  beyond  my  grasp  P  At  all 
events,  I  would  never  forget  him. 
Come  what  might  now,  1  would 
never  care  for  another.  I  felt  quite 
glad  Frank  Lovell  was  as  good  as 
married  and  out  of  the  way.  The 
instant  I  had  swallowed  my  break- 
fast, I  put  my  bonnet  on  ana  rushed 
into  the  garden,  for  I  felt  as  if  fresh 
air  was  indispensable  to  my  very 
existence.  The  first  person  I  met 
amonzst  the  flower-beds  was  dear 
old  Mr.  Lumley.  He  had  hobbled 
out  on  his  crutches  purposely  to  give 
me  an  interview.  I  thanked  him  as 
if  he  had  been  my  father,  for  all  his 
kindness,  and  he  talked  to  me  gently 
and  considerately,  as  a  parent  would 
to  a  child. 

'I  promised  you,  my  dear,  that 
they  snould  not  fight,  and  I  think  I 


have  kept  my  word.  Your  cousin. 
Miss  Coventry,  is  a  noble  fellow,' 
said  the  old  man,  his  benevolent 
features  kindling  into  admiration ; 
*  but  I  had  more  difficulty  with  him 
than  his  antagonist.  He  would  not 
be  satisfied  till  Captain  Lovell  had 
assured  him,  on  his  honour,  that 
you  had  yourself  declined  his  ad- 
vances in  a  manner  which  admitted 
of  no  misconstruction,  and  that  then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  considered  him- 
self free.  You  were  right,  my  dear 
— ^I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  you,  so  do  not  think  me 
impertinenti-youwererigbtto  hare 
nothing  to  say  to  a  rou^  and  a 
gambler.  I  was  not  always  the  old 
cripple  you  are  so  forbearing  with 
now.  1  lived  in  the  world  once, 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  life  and 
men.  My  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  selflsnness  is  the  banc  of 
the  generality  of  mankind,  but  that 
nowhere  is  it  so  thoroughly  deve- 
loped as  in  those  who  live,  what 

>eople  call,  '  by  their  wits,'  and  en- 
^  ov  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  of 

i^  by  dint  of  imposmg  on  the 
world.  I  consider  Frank  Lovell, 
though  we  all  vote  him  such  a  aood 
fellow,  one  of  that  class ;  and  1  do 
not  think  he  would  have  made  a 

Sood  husband  to  my  young  friend, 
liss  Coventry.  Your  cousin,  my 
dear,  is  a  character  of  another  stamp 
altogether ;  and  if,  as  I  hear  every* 
body  say,  he  is  really  to  be  man*ied 
to  that  Welsh  girl,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  she  has  got  a 
prize  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.' 
Mr.  Lumley  was  by  this  time  out 
of  breath,  but  I  could  not  have  an- 
swered him,  to  save  my  life.  Like 
one  of  his  own  favourite  house- 
spiders,  I  had  been  unconsciously 
spinning  a  web  of  delightful  self-de- 
lusion, and  here  came  the  ruthless 
housemaid  and  swept  it  all  away. 
How  blind  I  must  have  been  not  to 
see  it  long  ago.  John  might  be 
very  fond  of  pneasant-shooting,  and 
I  believe,  when  the  game  is  plenti- 
ful and  the  thing  well  managed, 
that  sport  is  fascinating  enough; 
but  people  don't  travel  night  and 
day  mto  such  a  country  as  Wales, 
where  there  are  no  railroads,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  standing  in  a  ride 
and  knockmg  over  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  half-tame  fowls.  Ko,  no ;  I 
ought  to  have  seen  it  long  ago ;  I 
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had  lost  him  now,  and  now  I  knew 
his  value  when  it  was  too  late.  Too 
late!— the  knell  that  tolls  oyer  half 
the  hopes  and  half  the  visions  of  life. 
Too  late !  the  one  bitter  drop  that 
poisons  the  whole  cup  of  success. 
Too  late !  the  golden  fruit  has  long 
hung  temptingly  just  above  your 
grasp;  you  have  laboured,  and 
striven,  and  persevered,  and  you 
seize  it  at  last  and  press  it  to  your 
thirsty  lips.  Dust  and  ashes  are 
your  reward ;  the  fruit  is  still  the 
same,  but  it  is  too  late;  your  desire 
for  it  is  gone,  or  your  power  of  en- 
joying it  has  failed  you  at  the  very 
moment  of  fruition ;  all  that  remains 
to  you  is  the  keen  pang  of  disap- 
pointment, or,  worse  still,  the  dead- 
ening apathy  of  disgust.  I  mieht 
have  made  John  my  slave  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  ana  now — it  was 
too  provoking,  and  for  that  Welsh 
girl,  too !  Ilow  I  hated  everything 
Welsh ;  not  Ancient  Pistol  eating 
his  enforced  leek  with  its  accom- 
panying sauce,  could  have  enter- 
tained a  greater  aversion  for  the 
Principality,  than  I  did  at  that 
moment. 

Presently  we  were  joined  by  Lady 
Scapegrace.  She,  too,  had  got 
something  pleasant  to  say  to  me. 

'  I  told  you  so,  Kate,'  she  observed, 
taking  my  arm,  and  leading  me  down 
one  of  those  secluded  walks, '  I  told 
you  so,  all  along.  Your  friend, 
Captain  Lovell,  proposed  to  Miss 
Molasses  yesteraay.  Don't  blame 
him  too  much,  Kate;  if  he's  not 
married  within  three  weeks,  he'll  be 
in  the  Bench — ^never  mind  how  I 
know,  but  I  do  know.  I  think  he 
has  behaved  infamously  to  yon,  I 
confess ;  but  take  comfort,  my  dear, 
you  are  not  the  first  by  a  good  many.' 

I  put  it  to  my  impartial  reader 
whether  such  a  remark,  though 
made  with  the  kindest  intentions, 
was  not  enough  to  drive  any  woman 
mad  with  snite.  I  broke  away 
from  Lady  ocapegrace  and  rushed 
back  into  the  house.  We  were  to 
leave  Scamperley  that  day  by  the 
aflernoon  train.  Gertrude  was 
already  packing  my  things,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  for  some  work  I  had  left  there, 
and  in  the  drawing-room  I  found  a 
whole  bevy  of  ladies  assembled  over 
their  different  occupations.  Women 
Beyer  spare  each  other,  and  I  had 


to  go  through  the  ordeal,  adminis- 
tered ruthlessly,  and  with  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  known  only  to  our- 
selves. Even  Mrs.  Lumley,  my 
own  familiar  friend,  had  no  mercy. 

'  We  ought  to  congratulate  yo», 
I  conclude.  Miss  Coventry,'  said 
one. 

'  He's  a  relation  of  yours,  is  he 
not  P'  inquired  another. 

'Only  a  very  great  friend* 
laufi;hed  Mrs.  Lumley,  shaking  her 
curls. 

'It's  a  great  marriage  for  him* 
some  one  else  went  on  to  say ;  '  far 
better  than  he  deserves.  Poor 
thing !  he'll  lead  her  a  sad  life :  he's 
a  shocking  flirt !' 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  to 
my  mind  more  contemptible  than 
another,  it  is  that  male  impostor 
whom  ladies  so  charitably  designate 
by  the  mild  term, '  a  flirt.'  It  is  all 
fair  for  «#  to  have  our  little  harm- 
less vanities  and  weaknesses.  We 
are  shamefully  debarred  from  the 
nobler  pursuits  and  avocations  of 
life,  so  we  may  be  excused  for 
passing  the  time  in  such  trivial 
manoeuvres  as  we  caik  invent  to 
excite  the  envy  of  our  own,  and 
triumph  over  the  pride  of  the  oppo- 
site, sex.  But  that  a  man  should 
lower  himself  to  act  the  part  of  a 
slave,  that  he  should  pretend  the 
humiliation  of  being  'tied  to  an 
apron-string,'  and  v^untarily  be  a 
fool,  without  being  an  honest  one 
^t  is  too  degrading !  Such  a 
despicable  being  does  us  an  in- 
finity of  harm;  he  enooura{i;es  us 
to  aisplay  all  the  worst  pomts  of 
the  female  character — he  cheats  us 
of  our  due  amount  of  homage  from 
many  a  noble  heart,  and  perhaps 
robs  us  of  our  own  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  Yet,  such  is  the  creature 
we  encourage  in  our  blind  vanity, 
and  whilst  we  vote  him  *  so  pleasant 
aind  agreeable,'  temper  our  com- 
mendation with  the  mild  remon- 
strance, 'though  I'm  afraid  he's 
rather  a  flirt !'  I  saw  the  drawing- 
room  on  that  morning  waa  no  place 
for  me,  so  I  folded  my  work,  and 
earfoing  my  tongue,  wnich  I  own 
had  a  strong  inclmation  to  take  its 
part  in  the  war  of  words,  I  sought 
my  own  room,  and  found  there,  in 
addition  to  the  litter  and  discomfort 
inseparable  from  the  process  of 
packing,  a  letter  jnat  amved  by  the 
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post.  It  was  in  Gomin  Amelia's 
nandy  and  bore  the  Dangerfield 
poat-inark.  '  What  nowP'  I  thon^t, 
dreading  to  open  it  lest  it  might 
contain  some  fresh  object  of  an- 
noyance, some  inrther  mc^uiries  or 
semaricB  calculated  to  irritate  my 
already  over-driyen  temper  out  of 
due  bounds. 

'  Cousin  Amelia  never  writes  to 
me  unless  she  has  something  im- 
pleasant  to  say/  was  my  mentol  ob- 
serratioD,  'and  a  very  little  more 
would  fill  the  cup  to  overflowing. 
Whatever  happens,  I  am  determined 
not  to  cry — ^rather  than  face  all 
those  ladies  with,  red  eyes,  when  I 
BO  to  wish  Lady  Scapegrace  '  good- 
oye,'  I  would  forego  the  pleasure  of 
ever  receiving  a  letter  or  hearing  a 
bit  of  news  again  1* 

So  I  popped  Cousin  Amelia's 
epistle  into  my  desk  without  break- 
ing the  seal,  and  put  on  my  bonnet 
at  once,  that  I  might  be  ready  to 
start  and  not  keep  Cousin  John 
waiting. 

The  leave-taking  was  got  over 
more  easily  than  I  expected.  People 
generally  Ig^tle  one  off  in  as  fpeeat 
a  hurry  as  the  common  decencies  of 
society  will  admit  of,  in  order  to 
diorten  as  much  as  possible  the 
unavoidable  gine  of  parting.  Sir 
Guy,  stanoh  to  his  colours,  was  to 
drive  me  back  on  the  detested 
drag,  but  his  great  face  fell  several 
inches  when  X  eimreseed  my  deter- 
mination  to  perform  the  journey 
this  time  inside. 

'  I've  bitted  the  team  on  purpose 
ffxr  you.  Miss  £ate,'  he  ezdaimed, 
with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  'and 
now  you  throw  me  over  at  the  last 
moment.  Too  bad ;  by  all  that's 
disappointing,  it's  too  bad !  Come 
now,  think  better  of  it,  put  on  my 
box-coat,  and  catch  hold  of  'em» 
there's  a  good  girl.' 

'  Jnnde,  or  not  at  all.  Sir  Guy,' 
was  mjr  answer,  and  I  can  be  prei^ 
determinajd,  too,  when  I  choose. 
^  'Then  perfai^  your  maid  would 
like  to  oome  on.  the  box,'  ui^ged  the 
baionet,  who  seemed  to  have  set  his 
heart  on  the  enjoyment  of  sanm 
lemale  80flie<y. 

'Gertrude  goes  wiiJi  me,'  I  re- 

ged,  stoutly,  fbr  I  thoucdit  Cousin 
hn  looked  pleaaed,  and  Sir  Ghiy 
IS  at  a^nonpfna. 
'AnrfkiU|i  Jngk^tenper/  hemnfe- 


tered,  aa  he  took  his  reins  and 
placed  his  foot  on  the  roller-bolt; 
**!  like  'em  saucy,  I  own,  but  thia 
girl's  a  r^nlar  vixen  1' 

Sir  Guy  was  very  much  put  out, 
and  vented  his  annoyance  on  his 
off-wheder, '  double-thonging '  that 
unfortunate  animal  most  unmerci- 
fully the  whole  way  to  the  station. 
He  bade  me  farewell  with  a  coldness 
and  almost  sulkiness  quite  forei^ 
to  his  usual  demeanour,  and  iuf 
finitely  pleasanter  to  my  feelings. 
Besides,  I  saw  plainly  that  uie 
more  I  fell  in  the  baronet's  good 
opinion,  the  higher  I  rose  in  that 
of  my  chaneronej  and  by  the  time 
John  and  I  were  fairly  settled  in  a 
eoupS,  my  cousin  had  got  back 
to  nis  old  frank,  cordial  manner, 
and  I  took  courage  to  break  the  seal 
of  Cousin  Amelia  s  letter,  and  peruse 
that  interesting  document,  regards 
less  of  all  the  sarcasms  and  inuendoa 
it  might  probably  contain. 

What  a  Jumble  of  incongruities 
it  was !  Long  stories  about  the 
weather,  and  uie  garden,  and  the 
&rm,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which» 
no  one  knew  better  than  Ldid,  had 
no  interest  for  my  correspondent 
whatever.  I  remarked,  however^ 
throughout  the  whole  composition*, 
that  'mamma'a'  sentiments  and 
regulations  were  tzeated  with  aa 
unusual  degree  of  contempt,  and 
the  writer's  own  opinions  asserted 
with  a  boldness  and  fVeedom  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  my  strait- 
laced,  hypocrUical  cousin.  Mr. 
Haycock  s  name,  too,  was  very  fre» 
quently  brought  on  the  tapis — ^he 
seemea  to  have  breakfasted  witk 
them,  lunched  with  them,  dined 
with  them,  walked,  driven,  played 
billiards  with  them,  and,  in  shorty 
to  have  taken  up  his  residence  al- 
most entirely  at  Danj^erfield.  The 
postscript  explained  it  all,  and  the 
postscript  I  gave  verbatim,  as  I 
read  it  aloud  to  Cousin  John  whilst 
we  were  whixsing  along  at  the  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

'  P.S. — ^I  am  sure  my  dear  ILate 
will  give  me  joy.  You  cannot  haye 
fbrg^ten « tfsrfomperson  calling  this 
antnmn  at  Dangerndd  for  a  eertait^ 
purpose,  in  wluch  he  did  not  seem 
clearly  to  know  his  own  mind.. 
Everything  is  now  explained.    My 


dear    Herod  (is   it  not   a   pv^ettr 
ChristJan  name  F),  my  dear  Henid 
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ii  all  that  I  can  wish,  and'  awurMr 
ue  that  all  along  it  was  iDtendml 
for  me.  The  k(^>py  rfay  is  not  yet 
fixed,  but  my  dearest  £at«  may  rest 
assured  that  I  will  not  fwl  to  gire 
her  the  aarliett  inlellimtiee  on  the 
firtt  imxTttnitj/.  Tell  Mr.  Jones 
I  shaU  be  raamed  before  him,  after 
all.' 

The  last  sentenee  Mcaped  mjlipa 
irithout  my  meaning  it.  Had  I 
not  come  upon  it  nnexpeetedly,  I 
tliink  I  fthoiud  hare  kept  it  to  my- 
■elf.  John  blushed,  and  looked 
hurt.  For  a  few  minutes  there  was 
a  dtsafreeable  silence,  which  we 
both  felt  awkwsrd.  He  was  the 
first  to  break  it. 

'Eat«,'  aaid  he,  '  do  yon  think  I 
■hall  be  married  before  Miss  Hor- 

^low  can  I  toIlP'  I  replied, 
looking  itead&stly  ont  of  the  win- 
dow,  whilst  my  oolonr  roae  and  my 
heart  beat  rapidly. 

■Do  yon  beliere  that  Welsh 
■torT,  KateP'  proceeded  my  cousin. 

llcnew  by  his  voice  it  couldn't  be 
tme ;  I  JHt  it  was  a  slander,  and  I 
wfaispenxl, '  No.' 

'  One  more  qnestion,  Sate,'Tirged 
Gonsin  John,  in  a  thick,  low  roice ; 
'Why  did  yon  refiiss  Prank  Lorell  F' 

'  He  ncTer  proposed  to  roe,'  I 
Bswerad;  'I  never  gare  him  an 
opportunity.' 


I  shall  soon  be  fiTe-and-lwenty 
now,  and  on  my  biilJiday  I  am  to 
be  married.  Aont  Deborah  haa  got 
better  erer  since  it  haa  all  been 
settled.  Everybody  seems  pleaaed, 
and  I  am  aare  no  one  can  be  better 

S' eased  than  I  am.  Only  Lady 
orsingham  ssiys  '  Kate  will  never 
settle.'  I  think  I  know  better ;  I 
think  I  shall  make  none  llie  worse 
a  wife  beconse  I  can  walk,  and  ride, 
and  get  np  early,  imd  stand  all 
weathers,  and  lore  the  simple,  whole- 
some,  natural  pleasures  of  the 
oonntry.  John  thinks  so  too,  and 
tiiat  ia  all  I  need  oare  about  I 
have  nich  a  charming  fraBMenw, 
thoQch  I  am  ashamed  to  say  X  tales 
very  little  pleasure  in  looking  at  it. 
Bat  kind  thonghtflil  Cousin  John 
has  presented  Brilliant  with  an 
entirely  new  set  of  clothing,  and  I 
think  my  horee  seems  almost  more 
deliRhCed  with  liis  fineiw  than  hi^ 
mistrefla  is  with  hers.  My  consin 
and  I  ride  together  every  day. 
Dear  me  I  how  delightful  it  ia  to 
tiiink  that  I  sfaaU  alw^i  be  aa 
happy  aa  I  am  now. 
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PKE-EAPHAELITISM  FROM  DIFFEEENT  POINTS 

OF  VIEW .• 


IT  is  impossible  to  deny  that  vrhat 
is  commonly  called  the  pre- 
Eaphaelite  school  of  painting,  in 
spite  of  its  recent  development, 
brief  existence,  and  the  youth  of 
those  who  form  its  cpreatest  orna- 
ments, has  exercised  a  most  im- 
gortant,  and  in  some  respects  bene- 
cial,  influence  upon  the  character 
of  British  art.  There  are  several 
circumstances  which  have  contri- 
buted to  this  rapid  progress  and 
increasing  popularity.  Much  has 
indeed  been  owing  to  the  self- 
reliance,  perseverance,  and  talents 
of  such  men  as  Millais  and  Hunt ; 
but  far  more  is  due  to  the  brilliant 
pen  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  their  great  ex- 
ponent and  defender.  Without  him, 
we  believe  that  these  pictures  would 
have  attracted  comparatively  little 
notice.  For  one  man  who  has  seen 
a  picture  by  either  of  these  artists, 
a  dozen,  probably,  have  read  either 
some  of  Mr.  Kuskin*s  numerous 
works,  or  abridgments  of  their  con- 
tents in  magiusines  or  reviews — ^have 
been  led  away  by  his  fascinating 
eloquence,  and  are  prepared  to 
adopt  and  defend  pre-Raphaelitism, 
although  they  mav  never  have  at- 
tentively examined  a  single  picture 
belon^ng  to  that  school,  and  conse- 
quentlv  possess  but  a  vague  and 
superficial  knowledge  of  its  peculiar 
style  and  treatment. 

Few  in  this  country  are  at  pre- 
sent prepared  to  consider,  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  this  much- 
talked-of  pre-Raphaelite  movement. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at:  it 
has  been  assailed  on  the  one  side 
with  so  much  rancorous  abuse,  and 
defended  on  the  other  with  such 
enthusiastic  and  indiscriminate  lau- 
dation,— one  party  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  possession  of  any 
excellence,  the  other  idealizing  de- 
fects into  beauties, — that  there  are 
few  who  care  or  think  about  art  at 
all  who  have  not  taken  a  share  in 
the  dispute,  and   permitted    their 


passions  in  some  degree  to  warp 
their  judgment. 

Of  the  authoris  whose  works  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Mr.  Ruskin  of  course  stands 
forth  as  the  champion  of  nre- 
Raphaelitism  a  Voutranee ;  wnile 
Mr.  Ballantyne  is  its  determined 
opponent ;  and  M.  Gautier  may  be 
considered  a  sort  of  middle-man» 
holding  the  balance  fairly,  and  seek- 
ing for  truth  rather  than  victory. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
their  various  opinions,  and  endea- 
vour, if  possible,  to  determine  the 
true  nature  and  tendency  of  this 
great  art-movement. 

The  term  '  pre-Raphaelitism,'  like 
many  others  in  common  use,  does 
not,  unhappily,  convey  a  uniform  or 
exact  signification,  liferent  per- 
sons interpret  it  difierently :  thus 
one  adopts  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing— that  school  which  follows  in 
its  style  the  Italian  predecessors  of 
Raphael ;  another  believes  it  to  im- 
ply distinguished  ability  in  depicting 
straws,  shavings,  flowers,  and  tex- 
tures ;  a  tliird,  a  fondness  for  hard 
outlines  and  crude  colouring,  and  a 
preference  for  ugliness  over  beauty ; 
whilst  a  fourth  understands  by  it 
a  determination  to  put  nothing 
into  a  picture  which  uas  not  been 
rigidly  copied  from  nature.  Leaving, 
however,  these  diflcrent  interpreta- 
tions, all  containing  some  truth 
along  with  an  admixture  of  error, 
let  us  at  once  apply  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
for  his  views  upon  the  subject. 
What  does  he  mean  by  this  debate- 
able  tcrmP  And  he  will  answer, 
that  the  pre-Rapliaelites  are  those 
'  who  go  to  nature  in  all  singleness 
of  heui,  and  walk  with  her  labo- 
riously and  tmstinglv,  having  no 
other  thought  but  now  best  to 
penetrate  her  meaning,  rejecting 
nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and 
scorning  nothing,  f  The  modems 
who  have  done  this  resemble  the 
old  precursors  of  Raphael  only  in 


i^ 


*  Prt'Raphaeliium,  "By  the  Author  of  Modern  Painter*,  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.     1851. 

What  is  Pre-Haphaelitum  t  By  John  Ballantyne,  A.R  S. A.  William  Bbusfc- 
wood  and  Sons.     1856. 

Lea  Beaux  ArU  en  Europe,     Far  Thdophile  Gautier.     Premi^  66ne.    Paris, 

"855. 

f  Fta&ce  to  Pre-JiaphaelUUm. 
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their  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
singleness  of  heart ;  a  love  for  na- 
ture, and  a  fixed  determination  to 
delineate  her  truths  unflinchingly 
and  perseveringly  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  exercising  the  same 
ennobhng  effect  upon  their  paint- 
ings, that  deep  and  genuine  religious 
feeling  communicated  to  those  of 
the  early  Italians.  In  other  respects 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  styles ;  the  modem 
pro-Haphaelites  imitate  no  pictures, 
they  paint  entirely  from  nature,  and 
they  are  just  as  superior  to  their 
ancient  brethren  in  skill  of  manipu- 
lation, power  of  drawing,  and  know- 
ledge of  effect,  as  inferior  to  them 
in  grace  of  design. 

The  perfect  unison  of  expression,  as 
the  painter's  main  purpose,  with  the 
full  and  natural  exertion  of  his  pictorial 
power  in  the  details  of  the  work,  is 
found  only  in  the  old  pre-Raphaelite 
period,  and  in  the  modem  pre-Raphaelite 
school.  In  the  works  of  Giotto,  An- 
gelico,  Orcagna,  John  Bellini,  and  one 
or  two  more,  these  two  conditions  of 
high  art  are  entirely  fulfilled,  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  those  days  enabled 
them  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  in  the  modem 
pre-Raphaelite  school  they  are  fulfilled 
nearly  to  the  uttermost.  Hunt's  'Light 
of  the  World'  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
perfect  instance  of  expressional  purpose 
with  technical  power  which  the  world 
has  yet  produced.* 

Mr.  Euskin  further  tells  us  that 
he  believes  *  that  those  bright  Tur- 
nerian  imageries  which  the  European 
public  declared  to  be  *  dotage,'  and 
those  calm  pre-Raphaelite  studies 
which  in  like  manner  it  pronounced 
'puerility,'  form  the  first  foundation 
that  has  ever  been  laid  for  true 
sacred  art.'t  And  he  answers  the 
question  which  he  has  heard  '  que- 
rulous readers*  asking — ^how  he  could 
possibly  praise  styles  so  opposed  and 
contrasted  as  those  of  Turner  and 
the  pre-BaphaelitesP — ^by  aflSrming 
that  he  has  never  praised  Turner 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  he 
gave  facts  more  delicately,  more 
pre-Raphaelitically  than  any  other 
painter ;  and  that  the  object  of  aU 
nis  writings  has  uniformly  been  to 
impress  upon  the  artist  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  being  in  all  respects 
as  like  nature  as  possible ;  and  that 


both  Turner  and  the  pre-Baphaelites 
are  praised  for  exactly  the  same  ex- 
cellence— ^their  perfection  of  truth 
and  finish. t 

Mr.  RusKin  is  exceedingly  indig- 
nant at  the  opposition  which  pre- 
Kaphaelitism  nas  encountered,  at 
the '  scurrilous  abuse,'  and '  loudness 
and  universality  of  the  howl,'  which 
has  been  raised  against  it ;  but  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  retaliate  in  the 
Tery  style  which  he  condemns,  and 
shows  that,  in  intensity  and  elo- 
quence of  vituperation,  he  is  more 
tnan  equal  to  the  most  virulent  of  his 
antagonists :  thus,  he  informs  us,  in 
his  most  recent  work,  that 

A  large  proportion  of  the  resistance 
to  the  noble  pre-Raphaelite  movement 
of  our  days  has  been  offered  by  men 
who  suppose  the  eutire  function  of  the 
artist,  in  this  world,  to  consist  in  laying 
on  colour  with  a  large  brush,  and  sur- 
rounding dashes  of  flake- white  with 
bituminous- brown ;  men  whose  entire 
capacities  of  brain,  soul,  and  sympathy, 
applied  industriously  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  would  not  enable  them  at  last 
to  paint  so  much  as  one  of  the  leaves  of 
the  nettles  at  the  bottom  of  Hunt's  pic- 
ture of  the  '  Light  of  the  World.' 

Such  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  sum* 
mary  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  views  wnth 
regard  to  pre-Raphaelitism  and  its 
opponents.  Let  us  now  advert  to 
Mr.  Ballantyne's.  His  pamphlet, 
unfortunately,  is  stiff,  incorrect,  and 
feeble  in  point  of  style,  forming  in 
this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  brochure  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin.  He  is  also  sometimes  unfair 
in  his  statements,  and  unjust  to- 
wards the  school  of  art  whose  cha- 
racter and  tendencies  he  condemns. 
Still,  however,  he  has  found  many 
a  weak  point  in  his  opponent's 
panoply,  and  skilfully  availed  him- 
self of  the  openings.  He  insists 
upon  the  actual  resemblance  in 
style,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  between 
the  early  Italians  ana  the  modem 

Sre-Eapbaelites,  and  he  entirely 
enies  the  technical  superiority 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  claims  for  the 
latter.  He  cannot  perceive  the 
consistency  or  propriety  of  praising 
both  Turner  and  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
as  their  styles  are  in  every  respect 
entirely  opposed;    the  former,  al- 


*  See  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.         f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

X  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  155. 
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ihongh  A  deroted  student  of  nature, 
laying  oontinuallj  avaUed  himself 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
haying     attentiyely    studied     the 
works   of  his  great  predecessors, 
traces  of  which  are  frequently  appa- 
rent in  his  paintings ;  whereas  the 
latter  profess  to  study  nature  onljr. 
He  censures  their  neglect  to  ayail 
themselyes  of  the  assistance  and 
improyement  to  be    deriyed  from 
the  study  of  {^ood  pictures,  and  the 
folly  of  the  idea,  with  which  they 
appear  to   haye   started — that,  in 
order  to  portray  nature  faithfully, 
no  hitherto  recognised  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  art  are  required  or  aomis* 
sible.    In  order  more  stronj^ly  to 
illustrate  and  support  hts  opinions, 
Mr.    Ballant^^ne     selects    a    pre- 
Saphaelite   picture,    termed  'The 
CSarpenter*s  Shop,'  which  appeared 
someyears  ago  in  the  Exhibitions  of 
the  iEioyal  Academy,  and  more  re- 
cently in  that  of  the  Boyal  Scottish 
Acatiemy.  This  he  contrasts,  m  point 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  with  £a- 
phael's  'La  Belle  Jardini^,'  and,  in 
point  of  finish  and  technical  excel- 
knce,    with   Sir    Dayid    Wilkie*s 
<  Blind  Man's  Buff,'  ginng,  in  eyery 
respect,  the  preference  to  the  two 
latter,  and  condemning  the  former 
as  ugly,  esrioatured,  yiugar  in  form 
anddrawing,  and  as  haying  an  obtru- 
siye  promineoce  giyen  to  mean  and 
■econdaary  objects.  Although  we  pear- 
fecUy  agree  with  Mr.  Balhint^e  in 
his  condemnation  of  this  picture, 
whieh  we  well  remember,  we  cannot 
help  *>ii«l"«g  that  it  was  hardly  £ur 
to  select  one  <^  the  worst  specimens 
of  pre-Baphaelitism,  and  to  contrast 
it  with,  perhaps,  the  most  ohanmag 
of  Baphael's  Madonnas,  and  one  <» 
Wilkie's  most  graphic  and  finished 
delineations  of  Scottish  peasant  life. 

Mr.  Ballantyne  points  out,  with 
much  truth  and  good  sense,  the  in- 
justice and  partuility  of  Mr.  Bus- 
Jdn  in  founoing  his  unlimited  and 
exclnsiye  admiration  of  the  pre- 
Saphaelites,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  alone  stuoy  nature,  oyerlooking 
the  fact  "^at  tlus  has  been  the  psac- 
tiee  of  the  greatest  painters  in  all 
ages, — including  even  that  imme- 
dmtely  following  the  Bi^iadesque, 
id  in  the  present  age,  too. 

TluB  ooustant  lefeieuce  to  nstnre  (be 


goes  on  to  stkj)  is  one  of  ihe  poinis 
which  we  entirely  coincide  with  Mr. 
Ruskin    in    regsrding   as  essential  in 
education  and  in  after  practice  ;  but  it 
is  to  the  way  in  which  nature  is  studied 
and    rendered    by  the    bo- called   pre- 
Raphaelites,  that  we  enter  otur  pretest. 
It  has  been  weU  said  by  Boraet,  in  his 
PraCLiciU  Jftnto  upon  Paiittmg,  that^ 
'  the  general  chaiaeter  of  an  object  is  its 
most  important  Seatare,  and  this  is  le 
be  presenred  at  the  price  of  eyery  other 
quality,  if  it  oaimot  be  retained  upon 
other  terms,   as  it  is    this    which    is 
imprinted  on  the  mind  of  evexy  one,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  paramount  to  all  ite 
other  qualities.*   It  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  this  quality,  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  objects,  which  makes  ns 
ayerse  to  the  pre-Raphaelites  being  held 
up  as  the  founders  of  a  true  school  of 
art,  or  to  allow  that  their  works  ato  to 
be  considered  useful  and  safe  eyamplss 
for  the  guidance  of  a  student ;  and  the 
more  so  for  the  reason  that  iir.  Ruskiub 
evidently,  would  xatber  haye  the  studant 
study  nature  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  early  painters  and  those  who  imitate 
them,  tnan  through  those  of  BaphaeL 
That  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  for  our  own 
part  we  would  adviM  the  disuse  of  any 
spectacles  whatever.    Let  the  stadent 
look  at  nature  with  the  naked  eje ;  he 
will  then  at  least  paint  only  what  is 
visible,  and  not,  like  thepre-Raphaelile^ 
render  objeete  which,  from  their  mmute- 
ness  or  distaaoei,  would  vsquirs  a  mioro* 
soope  at  one  eye^  and  a  tsiesoope  at  the 
other,  to  make  them  distingaishable  at 
aU.* 

Such,  then,  are  Mr.  Ballantjne'a 
yiewsof  pre-Baphaelitism,  not  yexy 
oonrplimentary,  certainly,  and  thie 
perfect  antithesis  of  Mr.  Buskin's ; 
out  it  is  impossible  to  den^  that  they 
possess  much  truth  and  justice,  es« 
pecially  in  refusing  to  admit  tha 
arrogant  daims  of  iU  disciples  to  « 
monopoly  of  nature.  '  Vi^erumi 
farieM  atde  Agamiemtuma  muUL* 
Many  a  man  studied  nature  before 
Mr.  Millaia,  and  with  all  attention 
and  humility,  even  during  that  long 
and  melancholy  period  of  sensualism 
and  degradation  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Buskin,  divides  the  ancient 
from  the  modem  pre*Baphaelites  ; 
those  dark  ages  oi  painting  which 
intervened  Mtween  the  c<um  radi- 
ance of  Angelioo,  and  the  more  per- 
fect bri^tness  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt.  £ven  during  that  dreary 
time,  many  painters  devoted  them- 
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Belves  to  nature,  and  stadied  h«r 
unceasingly  in  all  her  varied  and 
«yer-Ghan^ng  aapects.  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  constantly  carried  a  sketch- 
book at  his  prdie,  in  which  he 
noted  every  face  and  expreesion 
that  struck  his  fancy,  ana  made 
careful  drawings  of  herbs  and 
foliage.  Velasquez  very  early  xe- 
■olved  neither  to  sketch  nor  to 
colour  any  object  without  having  it 
before  hnn,  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a  model  of  the  hnman 
countenance  ever  at  hand,  he  kept  a 
peasant  lad,  as  an  apprentice,  who 
served  him  for  a  study  in  different 
actions  and  postures,  till  he  had  grap- 
pled with  ever^  difficulty  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  from  him  he  executed  an 
infinite  variety  of  heads,  in  charcoal 
and  chalk  on  blue  paper,  by  which 
he  arrived  at  sin^^ular  certainty  and 
decision  in  takmg  portraits.  He 
also  had  reeouneto  nature  in  order 
to  acquire  facility  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  studying  animals  and 
Btill-life,  and  painting  all  sorts  of 
objects  rich  in  tones  and  tints,  and 
simple  in  form,— such  as  pieces  of 
plate,  metal,  earthen  pots  and  pans, 
oirds,  fishes,  and  fruits.  Salvator 
Bosa,  who  is  styled  by  Mr.  Buskin 
'  a  gross  caricaturist,  unw<N*thy  of 
any  rank  in  art,'  was  wont  to  leave 
^eetudio  of  his  brother-in-law  early 
in  the  morning,  and  repair  to  the 
woods  and  moiintains,  laden  with 
the  materials  for  oil-painting,  and 
spend  the  whole  day  in  sketching 
and  colouring  from  nature.  Nicolas 
Poussin  was  also  a  most  devoted 
student  of  nature ;  and  Alessio 
Marchi  even  went  further  than  any 
pre-Baphaelite  we  have  yet  heard 
of— setting  fire  to  a  barn  in  order 
to  obtain  a  study  for  a  conflagration. 
W.  Vandevelde,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  his  pictures  of  sea-fights 
more  perfect  and  truthful,  riwed 
his  life  in  a  small  boat,  and  rowed 
round  two  hostile  fleets  during  the 
progress  of  an  engagement;  and 
bugendas,  a  distinguished  Flemish 

Sainter  of  battle-pieces,  dared  every 
anger,  whilst  engaged  in  watching 
the  movements  of  an  army,  the 
effects  of  cannon-shot,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  assault,  which  pre- 
ceded the  capture  of  the  town  of 
Magdebnrgh.  Our  own  Constable 
used  to  rise  early,  and  repair  to  the 
fields  with  his  sketch-book,  whence 


lie  would  retimi  laden  wi^  flowersy 
earths,  atones,  and  fragments  of 
bark.  Sir  David  Wilkie  was  abo 
most  anxious  and  constant  in  his 
reference  to  nature;  so  mueh  so 
-^at,  in  order  to  make  the  actioiL 
and  form  of  the  hands  of  his  figures 
easy  and  natural,  he  used  frequently 
to  stand  before  a  mirror  and  study 
attitudes  from  his  own  hands,  tiu 
he  saw  one  expressive  of  the  feeling 
he  wished  to  convey  into  his  picture. 
He  would  then  place  his  model,  and 
make  drawing  after  drawing,  and 
study  after  study  from  it,  before  he 
felt  confidence  enough  to  paint  it 
into  his  pioture.  Se  was  no  less 
particular  with  repu*d  to  the  still- 
nfe  of  his  compositions,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Ballantyne  relates  the  following 
curious  anecdote :— - 

On  one  ooeuion,  when  engaged  upon 
one  of  his  Scottish  subjects  of  low  jife^ 
be  wished  to  paint  a  biscuit  of  a  par- 
ticular dosoription,  peculiar  to  somedis- 
iriet  or  other  of  Scotland,  and  being  un- 
wilhng  to  trust  to  his  memory,  he 
oommeneed  a  search  for  it.  After 
wanderiog  for  some  time  among  the 
bakers'  shops  of  Kensington  unsnocess- 
fu%,  he  at  length  discovered  an  intelli- 
gent Scotch  baker,  who  remembeved 
liaving  seen  the  wished-for  bread  in  the 
land  of  cikes,  and  who  nndertook  to 
bake  a  apeounen  for  the  paanter ;  and 
WiUue  had  the  satiafactian,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  of  painting  thehisonit 
directly  from  natuee. 

Bat  Mr.  Buskin  has  an  answer 
ready  to  meet  all  these,  and  innu- 
merable other  examples  which  might 
easily  be  adduced,  of  the  devout  and 
unwearied  atudy  of  nature  by  the 
great  paanten  of  those  ages,  whose 
practice  of  art  and  methods  of 
•tndy  he  has  chosen  ao  sweepinghr 
to  oondemn.  He  admits,  ind^d* 
that  these  men  did  sometimes  go  to 
nature,  but  he  asserts  that  they  did 
so  in  an  improper  spirit,  and  without 
the  necessary  numility  and  self-ab- 
negation; taey  made  her  the  in- 
terpreter of  their  own  prejudices, 
and  lent  to  h^  aspects  the  colouring 
of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
instead  of  endeavounngto  portray 
aimply,  faithfklly,  and  unselfishly, 
that  which  she  placed  before  them. 
But  what  right  has  Mr.  Buskin 
thus  to  denj  to  Baphael,  Titian, 
and  Correggio,  to  Poussin  and  Van- 
develde,  the  praise  which  he  un- 
hesitatingly daims  for  Milkis  and 
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Hant  P  and  how  does  he  know  that 
the  former  studied  nature  in  a  more 
.partial  and  prejudiced  spirit,  than 
the  latter  P  There  is  no  proof  of 
this ;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  history  ot  art  informs  us 
that  the^  men,  and  others  of  their 
era,  took  at  least  as  much  pains  as 
the  pre-Eaphaelites  to  depict  the 
varied  forms  and  aspects  of  nature ; 
and  surely,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive proof  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
bouna  to  belieye  that  they  did  so 
with  intentions  as  pure,  and  spirits 
as  earnest  and  devout. 

Mr.  Ruskin  everywhere  insists 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  eoing 
to  nature  humbly  and  trustingly,  as 
the  painter's  best  and  onlv  guide ; 
and  holds  him  greatest  who  has  given 
in  his  pictures  the  greatest  number 
of  her  facts,  with  the  largest  amount 
of  truth  and  finish.  But,  in  the  third 
volume  of  Modem  Painters  he  has 
laid  down  a  principle  which  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with 
this  (£>ctrine,  and  which  appears  to 
us  directly  to  contradict  it,  and  to 
encourage  and  inculcate  that  idolatry 
which  he  eloquently  condemns,  in 
the  following  passage  from  his  Pre* 
JBaphaelitism — • 

We  begin  by  tellmg  the  youth  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  that  nature  is  full  of 
&nlt8,  and  that  he  is  to  improve  her  ; 
but  that  Raphael  is  perfection,  and  that 
the  more  he  copies  Raphael  the  better ; 
that  after  much  copying  of  Raphael,  he 
is  to  try  what  he  can  do  himnelf  in  a 
Raphaelesque  but  yet  original  manner ; 
that  is  to  8ay,-he  is  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing very  clever,  all  out  of  his  own 
head,  but  yet  this  clever  something  is  to 
be  property  subjected  to  Raphselesque 
roles,  is  to  have  a  principal  light  occu- 
pying one-seventh  of  its  space,  and  a 
principal  shadow  occupying  one-third  of 
the  same ;  that  no  two  people's  heads 
ure  to  be  turned  the  same  way,  and 
that  all  the  personages  represented  are 
to  possess  ideal  beautv  of  the  highest 
order,  which  ideal  beauty  consists, 
partSy  in  a  Greek  outline  of  nose, 
partly  in  proportions  expressible  in  deci- 
mal naetions  between  the  lips  and  chin  ; 
but  partly  also  in  that  degree  of  improve- 
ment which  the  youth  of  sixteen  is  to 
bestow  upon  Grod's  work  in  generaL 
This,  I  say,  is  the  kind  of  teaching 
which,  through  various  channels,  Boyid 
Academy  lecturings,  press  criticisms, 
public  enthusiasm,  and  not  least  by  solid 
weight  of  gold,  we  f^ve  to  our  young 
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men.     And  we  wonder  that  we  have 
no  punters  t 

Modem  Academical  teaching  is 
thus  severely  taken  to  task  for 
making  our  youth  bow  before  the 
shrine  of  Raphael  instead  of  that  of 
nature,  and  one  would  reasonably 
infer  that  any  other  human  idol 
would  be  as  hateful  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
as  the  great  Roman ;  but  no  such 
thing :  if  our  youth  will  only  con- 
sent to  view  nature  through  Tur- 
nerian  spectacles  (a  Claude  Lorraine 
crlass  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  abhorrence), 
he  will  give  them  his  benediction, 
and  bid  them  God  speed.  That  this 
is  no  unwarranted  statement,-  no 
exaggerated  picture,  the  following 
passage  from  the  third  volume  of 
Modem  Painters  will  amply 
prove— 

And  then,  lastly,  it  is  another  advan- 
tage  possessed  by  the  picture,  that  in 
these  various  differences  from  reality  it 
becomes  the  expression  of  the  power  and 
intelligence  of  a  companionable  human 
soul.     In  all  this  choice,  arrangement, 
penetrative  sight,  and  kindly  guidance, 
we  recognise  a  supernatural  operation, 
and  perceive,  not  merely  the  landscape 
or  incident,  as  in  a  mirror,  but,  beside, 
the  presence  of  what,  after  all,  may  per- 
haps be  the  most  wonderful  piece    of 
divine  work  in  the  whole  matter — ^the 
great  human  spirit  through  which  it  is 
manifested  to  us.      80  that,  although 
with  regard  to  many  important  scenes, 
it  might,  as  we  saw  above,  be  one  of 
the  most  precious  gifts  that  could  be 
given  to  us  to  see  them  with  our  own 
eyes,  yet  also  in  many  things  it  \b  more 
desirable  to  be  permitted  to  see  them 
with  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and,  although, 
to  the    small,   conceited,  and  affected 
painter,   displaying  his  narrow  know- 
ledge and  tiny  dexterities,  our  only  word 
may  be, — 'Stand  aside  from   between 
that  nature  and  me;'  yet  to  the  great 
imaginative  painter---greater  a  million 
times  in  every  faculty  of  soul  than  we 
—our  word  may  wisely  be,  '  Come  be- 
tween this  nature  and  me — ^this  n.*iturB 
which  is  too  great  and  too  wonderful  for 
roe  ;  temper  it  for  me,  interpret  it  to 
me  ;  let  me  see  with  your  eyes,  and  hear 
with  your    ears,   and  have   help   and 
strength  from  your  great  spirit,  f 

Surely  such  teaching  and  such 
views  of  art  are  sectiurian  rather 
than  catholic,  and  mark  the  blind 
zeal  of  a  partisan  rather  than  the 
enlarged  and  enlightened  spirit  of  a 
reformer,  while  they  inculcate  an 
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idoktiy  ooite  u  KTOM  u  that  which 
he  condemns  in  our  modem 
academies,  varied  merely  by  the 
substitution  of  Turner  for  Eaphael, 
Trhich  few  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Buskin  in  deeming 
a  change  for  the  better.  For  our- 
selves, we  prefer  to  contemplate 
nature  without  such  assistance,  be- 
lieving that  sHb  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  hearts  of  all ;  that  she  was 
intended  to  make  us  happier,  wiser, 
and  better,  if  we  will  but  listen  to, 
and  accept  her  teaching;  and  that 
she  may  be  best  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  without  dictation  and  with- 
out mterpreter. 

But  although  we  cannot  consent 
to  accept  Turner  as  the  infallible 
high  priest  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
nor  admit  that  Hounan  Hunt  is  a 
greater  painter  than  Baphael,  Titian, 
or  Correggio,  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  acknowledge  the  trauscendent 
genius  of  the  first,  and  the  talent 
and  industry  of  the  last  of  these 
artists ;  and  to  confess  that  to  him, 
and  to  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs,  may  be  imputed  much  of 
the  careful  nnish  and  attentive  study 
of  nature  which  characterize  the 
present  practice  of  British  painting ; 
though  perhaps  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  the  art  of  Photo- 
graphy, which  has  enabled  the 
artist  to  obtain  transcripts  of  nature 
unrivalled  in  fidelity  and  minuteness, 
may  fairly  claim  an  equal  share  in 
producing  these  desirable  effects. 
At  the  same  time,  we  quite  coincide 
with  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  the  remarks 
which  he  makes  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  working  practised  by  the 
pre-Baphaelites,  and  in  thinking 
that  its  genera]  adoption  ought  to 
be  stronffly  deprecated.  When 
standing  oefore  some  pictures  of 
this  school,  and  observing  middle 
distances    and  foregroun<&    strug* 

fling  for  precedence,  accessories  as 
igiily  finished,  and  as  separately 
studied  as  principals,  hard  outlines, 
awkward  positions,  and  crude  un- 
broken colours,  we  have  been  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  the  humorous 
lines  of  Peter  Pindar : — 

Qive  me  a  pencil  whose  anuudng  ityle 
Makes  a  bird's  beak  appear  at  twenty 

mile, 
And,  to  my  view,  eyes,  leg%  sad  daws 

will  bring, 
With  every  feather  of  his  tul  and  wing. 
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But  we  had  almost  forgotten  that 
M.  Th^phile  Grautier  is  waiting  for 
an  audience,  in  order  to  give  us  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
Baphaelites.  He  saw  some  of  the 
best  paintings  of  the  two  great 
leaders  of  the  school  at  the  Parisian 
Exhibition  of  1855,  and  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  the  impartiality  of 
his  decisions,  either  on  the  ground 
of  academical  prejudice  or  imperfect 
opportunities  of  judging.  The  pic- 
tures which  he  saw  and  examined 
were  'The  Order  of  Eelease,'  'Ophe- 
lia,' and  the  '  Betum  of  the  Dove  to 
the  Ark,'  by  Millais ;  and  Hunt's 
'  Strayed  Sneep,'  *  Claudio  and  Isa- 
bella/ and  '  Light  of  the  Worid,* 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Mr. 
Buskin  considers  to  be  not  only  the 
masterpiece  of  the  school,  but  the 
greatest  religious  picture  ever 
painted.  Here  is  what  M.  Gautier 
says  of  the  former  of  these  distin- 
guished artists. 

If  Mulreadv  descends  directlv  from 
Hogarth  and  Wilkio  as  a  true  JSnglish 
painter  of  the  old  stock,  possessing  the 
exoellences  and  defects  of  his  race, 
except  in  the  individual  peculiarities 
which  mark  him  out  from  his  ancestors, 
M.  MiUais  attaches  himself  by  no  tie 
either  to  the  past  or  the  present  of  the 
British  school ;  he  stands  apart,  com- 
pletely isolated  in  his  own  originality, 
as  in  an  inaccessible  tower ;  and  there, 
under  the  Grothio  mouldings  of  the 
vaulted  circular  apartment  which  serves 
him  as  an  atdier,  illuminated  by  a  ray  of 
the  sun  struggling  through  the  narrow 
loophole,  he  works,  with  the  pious  sim- 
plicity of  Hemmeling,  the  glassy  colour 
of  Van  Eyck,  and  the  minute  r^Uism  of 
Holbein,  as  if,  since  their  era,  time  had 
not  four  or  five  times  turned  his  secular 
sand-glass.  Like  certain  archaic  Ger- 
mans, M.  Millais  would  be  quite 
capable  of  keeping  Baphael  at  the  gate 
of  paradise,  under  pretence  of  wordli- 
ness  and  mannerism.  The  three  pic- 
tures of  M.  Millais  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  Universal  Expo- 
sition, and  it  is  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  careless  visitor,  to  pass  them  by. 
Many  painters  of  our  ers,  especially 
beyond  the  Rhine,  wavering  amidst  the 
multitude  of  theories,  have  sought  '  the 
new  in  art,'  but  no  one  has  pushed  his 
system  to  the  same  extremity.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  works  of  M. 
Millais  from  attempts  of  the  same 
nature,  is,  that  he  does  not  content 
himself  with  copying  ancient  pictures 
more  or  less  suooesnuUy,  but  that  he 
studies  nature  with  the  soul  and  eyes  of 
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an  artiift  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Nothing -can  be  more  unlike  the  manner 
of  Over  beck,  who  has  also  tried  to  re- 
aecend  the  stream  of  ages,  and  throw 
off  modern  science  as  a  profane  covering, 
in  order  to  substitute  for  it  the  narrow 
robe  of  catholic  asceticism.  By  a  sin- 
gular power  of  abstraction,  M.  Millais 
has  placed  himself  out  of  his  age. 

After  these  preliminary  remarkB, 
M.  Gaatier  proceeds  to  make  a 
carefal  analysis  of  Mr.  Millais's  three 
pictures,  commenting  upon  his  sin- 
gular method  of  workmg  in  'The 
Order  of  Belease,'  and  tne  impos- 
sibility of  determining  whether  it  is 
in  oils,  water  colours,  or  distemper, 
or  painted  on  panel,  canvaa,  or 
paper ;  he  also  adVerts  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  by  what  criterion 
to  judge  of  a  work  so  strange  and 
eccentric,  that,  at  first  sight,  it 
appears  detestable  as  well  as  won- 
derful, although  by  degrees  its  fas* 
cinations  attract  the  very  ejcB 
which  were  at  first  shocked  by  its 
extravagance.  '  The  E.eturn  of  the 
Dove  to  the  Ark'  is  still  more 
highly  praised  for  the  indefatigable 
patience  displayed  in  working  out 
the  details,  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colouring,  and   the  freshness  and 

Eurity  of  expression  in  the  female 
eads.  As  to  the  '  Ophelia,'  M. 
Gautier  sa^s  that,  from  a  distance, 
it  looks  like  a  doll  floating  in  a 
basin,  but  that  on  a  nearer  approach, 
the  eye  is  ravished  by  the  exube* 
rant  prodigality  of  the  details. 

What  a  moist  freshness,  what  a  mass 
of  pale  green  water-plants ;  what  a 
dark  blue  profound  under  the  pendent 
branches  !  What  a  bath  for  elves  and 
nixies  I  The  willow,  in  the  foreground, 
projects  its  gnarled  and  knotty  trunk, 
and  crown  of  branches,  whose  points 
ruffle  the  gliding  water ;  the  cresses 
drink,  the  water-lily  disphiys  its  broad 
^j^ves,  the  lemna  grows  green  as  mossi, 
Wi^yosotis  opens  its  turquoise  eyes, 
the  libbon-like  reed  spreads  oat  its  long 
filaments,  the  willow-herb  shakes  its 
purple\pike8,  the  eglantine  sheds  its 
petals,  the  blue-flowered  iris  trembles, 
the  dragon-flies  wheel  in  airy  circles, 
the  robin  displays  his  scariet  breast,  and 
the  kingfisher  skims  the  water,  which 
sparkles  in  pearly  drops  upon  the  lapis- 
lazuli  of  his  wing.  Hie  stream  is  gliding 
along,  you  have  only  to  float  with  the 
current  which  invites  you  with  a  soft 
murmur.  It  is  a  phantasy  wrought  out 
with  consummate  patience,  and  the 
most  fastidious  botanist  oould  not  find, 
in  all  that  prodigality  of  vegetable  life. 


a  single  leaf,  eurve,  petal,  or  pistil,  in- 
correct or  unfinished. 

M.  Gautier  seems  to  us  to  hare 
formed  a  very  accurate  judgment 
with  regard  both  to  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
greatest  work;  the  following  are 
his  remarks  upon  it  :^- 

The  head  of  *  The  Light  of  the  World* 
breathes  a  soft  melancholy,  a  sadness  full 
of  pity,  such  as  one  might  find  in  an  un- 
known god.  As  to  the  details,  they  are 
of  an  unimaginable  finish,  such  as,  after 
long  toil,  Albert  Durer,  Schoorel,  and 
the  most  precious  of  the  early  German 
masters,  would  have  rendered  them ;  one 
discerns  even  the  drops  of  dew  on  the 
blades  of  grass  which  reflect  the  light 
of  the  lantern.  Our  modem  Germans 
have  never  gone  so  far;  if  once  we 
admit  that  art  has  a  right  not  to  be  con- 
temporary, and  to  choose  at  pleasure  a 
mecliura,  an  age,  a  belief,  then  we  must 
admire  without  reserve  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  as  we  would  assuredly  do  were 
we  to  meet  with  it  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  or  the  collection  of  the 
Brothers  Boissdrie. 

It  will  at  once  be  apparent  from 
these  quotations,  that  although 
aware  of^their  defects  and  eccentric 
cities,  the  vivacious  and  eloquent 
Frenchman  is  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  pre-Baphaelites ;  for  even  Mr. 
Buskin  himself  could  scarcely  be 
more  complimentary  in  hiscriticisniB. 
He  is,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  they  have  attempted  to  carry 
finish  too  far,  and  that  the  present 
tendency  of  the  school  is  dangerous* 
which,  indeed,  Mr.  Buskin  admits  in 
bis  Pre'Rapkaelitism ;  where  he 
cautions  the  disciples  of  that  creed 
against  working  too  hard  and  too 
carefully,  and  thus  losing  the  breadth 
and  freedom  of  nature,  which  can 
only  be  imitated  by  a  similar  free- 
dom of  handling  on  the  part  of  the 
artist.      Even   under    the   skilful 

Sddance  of  Messrs.  Millais  and 
unt,  this  excessive  and  indiscrimi- 
nate elaboration  and  minuteneu 
has  impaired  the  general  effect  of 
their  pictures,  while  in  the  hands  of 
inferior  nainters  of  their  school  it 
haa  proauced  a  mannerism  singu* 
larly  disagreeable  and  repulsive. 

We  cannot  better  close  the  pre- 
sent paper  than  by  quoting  M.  Gaa- 
tier's  remarks  on  this  important 
matter,  which  seem  to  ua  eaually 
true  and  pointed,  showing  clearly 
that  the  pre-Baphaelites  are  at  pre- 
sent strivmg  aflerthe  attainment  of  a 
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physical  impoMibiljty,  W  engaged 
in  an  unequal  duel  with  nature,  m 
which  they  must  inevitably  be  de- 
feated ;  and  that  in  this  rain  pursuitof 
the  imap^nary  and  impossiole,  they 
are  saenflcing  time,  genius,  and  in- 
dustry, as  wdl  as  the  real  and  en- 
during beauties  which  a  better 
direction  of  these  gifts  would  enable 
them  to  attain.  M.  Gautier  tells 
us  that  while  rendering  to  the  ore- 
Eaphaelites  the  justice  which  tney 
deserve,  and  which  is  perhaps  not 
generally  accorded  to  tnem,  on  ac- 
count of  their  strange  appearance 
and  offensire  originuity,  ne  fears 
that  thcnr  must  succumb  in  their 
hand-to-nand  contest  with  nature, 
and  that  this  apprehension  is  caused 


b^  an  examination  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
pioture  of 'The  Strayed  Sheep/  whose 
marvellous  finish  and  painful  ren- 
dering of  the  most  minute  facts 
malf  e  it  a  miracle  of  execution. 

Only  (be  goes  on  to  observe)  as  the 
painter,  resolved  to  make  no  sacrificet, 
cannot,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  reduce 
maihematioadly  a  league  of  horizon 
within  the  limits  of  a  canvas  a  foot 
square,   it  follows  that  the  details  ao* 

a  aire  that  exaggerated  importanoe  which 
lie  mioroscope  gives  to  objects,  and 
that  a  blade  of  grass  diaws  attention  as 
much  as  a  tree.  Singular  phenomenon! 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  salon,  any 
picture  so  deceiving  to  the  eye  as  the 
'  Strayed  Sheep;'  the  painting  which  ap- 
pears  the  falsest  is  precisely  the  most 
true.  A.  Y. — R.S. 


NIGHT    SCENE    AT    PISA. 

SLOWLY  ebbs  the  silent  river, 
Not  a  boat  upon  its  breast; 
Only  here  and  there  the  quiver 
Of  a  lantern  breaks  its  rest. 

By  its  side  the  statelj  mansions, 
Long  and  dim  their  shadow  faUs; 

Windows,  with  their  iron  stancheons. 
Darkly  dot  the  marble  walls. 

Hush'd  is  sU  the  sound  of  labour; 

Hu^'d  the  shrill  facchino*8  tones; 
Scarce  at  times  an  Austrian  sabre 

Bings,  as  trailing  o'er  the  stones. 

Soft,  a  mournful  sound  comes  booming, 
Distant  tread  of  hurrying  feet; 

light  of  pitchy  torches  looming 
O'er  the  narrow  grass-grown  street. 

Muffled  figures  clothed  in  yellow, 
Black  the  burthen  which  they  bring; 

Him  but  yesterday  their  fellow. 
Now  a  shroudea,  lifeless  thing. 

Sweep  their  robes  so  dark  and  ample. 
Up  the  slope  and  o'er  th^ ridge; 

Chanting  solemnly,  they  tramps 
All  across  the  heavy  Dridge. 

To  the  holy  field  they  take  him; 

Him  or  ner,  we  know  not  which; 
There  they  leave  him,  then  forsake  him. 

Young  or  old,  or  poor  or  rich. 

There  they  leave  the  quiet  sleeper. 
There  to  rest  beneath  the  sod; 

Safe  the  spirit  with  its  keeper, 
Safe  the  soul  beside  its  God. 

Then  away  the  muffled  brothers 
Thro'  the  torchlif^ht  dimly  sweep, 

Widows,  sisters,  children,  mothers. 
In  the  darkness  watch  and  weep. 


H.  M* 
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.  ZAES,  AND  THE  PAEUAMENTAEY  DEBATE  .• 


WE  baTe  purposely  delayed  until 
the  condoBion  of  the  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
upon  the  question  of  the  fall  of 
Aars— and  of  the  debates  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  upon  that  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace — a  review  at 
once  of  Dr.  Sandwith's  work  and  of 
the  military  and  political  contro- 
Tersy  involved  in  the  ultimate  sur- 
render  of  thia  Eastern  fortress  to 
the  HuBsian  arms.  During  the  six 
months  which  have  now  intervened 
since  the  first  intelligence  of  this 
event  was  communicated  to  the 
people  of  England,  more  and  more 
mformation  nas  naturally  been 
thrown  upon  the  question  at  issue ; 
and  we  are  at  length  probably  in 
possession  of  all  the  mtelligence  and 
all  the  argumentation  that  is  likely 
to  be  committed  to  the  public  in 
reference  to  the  capitulation  of  Sars. 
We  have  had,  first,  Dr.  Sandwith's 
Journal;  secondly,  we  have  had  the 
Parliamentary  Blue  Booh,  as  a 
record  of  official  correspondence 
upon  the  subject ;  thirdly,  we  have 
had  the  information  procured  at 
different  times  b^  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  daily  journals;  and 
lastly,  we  have  before  us  the  record 
of  three  elaborate  debates  in  the 
Legislature,  extending  in  the  ag^- 
gate  over  six  nights,  and  involving 
all  the  casuistry  and  subtle  reason- 
ing— all  the  partisan  defence  or  par- 
tisan vituperation — that  the  political 
ability  or  the  political  bias  of  Par- 
liament can  produce.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  treat  of  Dr.  Sandwith's 
work  in  reference  to  the  militarv 
and  political  controversy  with  which 
it  is  associated. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  stirring  interest  which  this 
simple  and  unpretending  narrative 
must  excite  in  the  heart  of  every 
Englishman.  It  records  a  more 
strUing  combination  of  virtues  and 
of  crimes,  of  individual  heroism  and 
secret  perfidy,  of  alternate  victory 


and  disappointment,  of  heroic  forti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  vanquished^ 
and  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  on 
that  of  the  victor,  of  sufferings  and 
privations  warring  on  an  indomita- 
ble resolution,  than  almost  any  of 
the  more  lusfjrous  achievements  of 
England  have  exhibited  in  former 
days.  It  teems,  too,  with  political 
reflections  of  no  ordinary  import 
in  their  bearing  on  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  East ;  and  presents  to 
us,  in  a  more  striking  maimer 
than  any  narrative  has  conveyed 
before,  the  woeful  condition  both  of 
military  and  of  civil  government  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire — the  incompetency,  the 
mendacity,  the  traitorous  deunquen- 
cies,  of  Pashas  and  other  native 
officers  in  authority— -and  the  glaring 
antagonism  to  all  private  or  political 
morality  in  the  conduct  of  tne  local 
administration*  The  decline  of  ex- 
ecutive authori^  in  the  Central 
Power,  and  the  morease  of  coirup- 
tion  in  the  officers  of  Government, 
have  been  justly  held,  in  all  a^es  of 
the  world,  as  the  fairest  evioences 
at  once  of  political  and  of  national 
decay.  Anaalthou^hhappilyinsome 
respects  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Oriental  character,  which  has  never 
perhaps  attained  that  high  condition 
of  civilized  rule  that  such  a  maxim 
would  imply,  does  not  render  this 
truth  equally  applicable  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  long  annals  of 
the  Mahometan  reign,  and  resist  the 
conviction  that  events  such  as  those 
which  are  chronicled  in  the  siege  of 
Kars  could  not  have  happened,  even 
among  the  traditionary  corruptions 
of  Turkish  rule,  in  any  earlier  strug- 

§le  that  has  been  sustained  for  the 
efence  of  Islam.  If  the  presence 
of  a  British  general  and  of  a  small 
staff  of  officers  could  alone  protect 
the  Turkish  empire  from  the 
cowardice  and  the  miserable  venality 
of  its  own  chiefs,  what  is  to  be  the 
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*  A  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Kar§,  and  of  the  Six  Monthe*  Menetance  hy  the 
Turkish  Garrison  under  General  WiUiame  to  the  RMttian  Army;  together  ^tiih  a 
Narrative  of  Travel*  and  Adrenturei  in  Armenia  and  Latistan;  wiih  Remarks  on 
the  Present  State  of  Turkey,  By  Humphrey  Sudwith,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Medical 
Stafil     London :  John  Muirmy.     1856. 

Debates  in  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  TVeaty  of  Peace ;  aqd  in 
House  of  Conunons  on  the  fidl  of  Kars.— -IVmci  newspaper,  April  99tb,  May  7th* 
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destiny  of  thftt  empire  under  any 
future  contest  in  wnich  the  aid  of 
Britain  shall  be  withdrawn  P 

Of  Dr.  Sandwith's  work,  barely 
one  half  relates  to  the  defence  of 
£ar8  itself;  and  the  remainder  is 
occupied  with  a  narratiye  of  trarela 
in  other  quarters  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
with  political  disquisitions,  or  with 
descriptions  of  races,  and  their  sys- 
tems of  goTcmment.  The  structure 
of  the  work  bears  evidence  of  the 
adoption  of  two  different  schemes — 
the  one,  that  of  writing  an  ordinary 
book  of  travels  among  the  regions 
through  which  the  author  was  at 
first  passing :  the  other,  of  chroni- 
cling the  incidents  of  the  romantic 
defence  of  which  he  was  a  witness, 
and  in  which  he  was  himself  a  no 
insignificant  participator.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  design  is  thus  broken 
off:  and  the  latter  part  of  the  work 
consists  of  a  journal  written  day  by 
da^r,  and  recording  each  successive 
incident  of  the  siege.  But  we 
should  have  been  sort  to  have 
exchanged  the  account  of  the  heroic 
resistance  of  Kara,  as  it  now  stands, 
for  one  of  those  formal  and  con- 
tinuous narratives  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  present  to  the  public. 
What  the  English  neople  wished 
to  obtain  was  a  recora  or  the  events 
as  they  passed;  a  record  written 
under  the  influences  of  the  fear- 
ful circumstances  by  whidi  the 
author  was  surrounded ;  and  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  immediate  reflec- 
tions of  those  events.  This  is 
exactly  what  Dr.  Sandwith  has 
given  us ;  and  any  more  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  subject  would 
prove  by  far  less  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

The  dramatii  pertana  of  this  nar- 
rative are  few  in  number.  The  vari- 
ous talents  displayed  by  him  whom 
we  must  now  term  Sir  William 
Williams  of  Kars — ^wheUier  for  the 
military  duties  of  a  commander,  for 
the  engineering  duties  of  an  inspec- 
tor of  fortifications,  for  the  civil 
duties  of  a  minister-of-war  charged 
with  the  provision  of  the  wants  of  a 
campaipi,  under  the^^peatest  possible 
difficulties  of  situation  ana  other 
circumstances— occupy    the     fore- 

g round  in  this  picture.  Next  we 
ave  the  fine  generalship,  obvious 
to  the  most  unprofessional  reader, 
and    the    noble    magnanimity    of 


his  antagonist,  Mouravieff.  Then 
come  the  giant  efforts  of  Colonel 
Lake,  of  Captain  Thompson,  and  of 
Major  Teesdale  —  among  whom 
the  latter  shines  perhaps  with 
peculiar  lustre — in  support  of  their 
commander.  The  modesty  with 
which  Dr.  Sandwith  keeps  his  own 
name  in  the  backg^round,  only  serves 
to  add  another  evidence  to  the  testi- 
mony we  have  already  had,  and  to 
his  discharge  by  Mouravieff  in  con- 
sideration of  his  humanity  to  the 
wounded  Bussians,  of  the  great  ser- 
vices he  had  afforded  to  the  Turkish 
cause. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  Dr. 
Sandwith  quitted  Constantinople  by 
water  for  Trebizond,  and  arrived 
at  Erzeroum  in  the  course  of  Sep- 
tember. At  that  place,  the  natural 
elevation  of  the  district,  and  the 
consequently  rapid  approach  of  win- 
ter, compelled  the  authorities  to 
make  immediate  preparations  for 
provisioning  the  Tiu-kish  army ;  and 
Dr.  Sandwith  was  at  once  indoctri- 
nated into  the  routine  of  official  cor- 
ruption in  the  East.  Commissariat 
officen,  he  tells  us,  were  dispatched 
by  the  local  government  to  levy  con- 
tributions OQ  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages ;  they  demanded  some  twenty 
per  cent,  above  the  supply  enforced 
oy  the  authorities;  a  compromise 
was  at  length  nutde  and  a  bargain 
struck,  in  virtue  of  which  the  con- 
tribution was  reduced  to  the  legiti- 
mate demand  of  Government,  with 
the  addition  of  a  pecuniary  present, 
which  was  pocketed  by  tue  nomad 
official  as  he  passed  from  village  to 
village,  and  thus  filled  his  own  ex- 
chequer simultaneously  with  his  dis- 
charge of  the  daties  of  his  office. 
The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward 
will  always  be  applicable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Eastern  official. 

In  January,  1855,  General  Wil- 
liams, who  had  previously  held  the 
office  of  British  Commissioner  alone, 
was  created  by  the  Sultan  a  lieu- 
tenant-general m  the  Ottoman  army, 
and  thus  invested  with  a  share  of  the 
military  command  over  the  Turkish 
forces  in  this  quarter.  As  an  act  of 
especial  favour,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  English  name;  and  the 
British  commissioner  now  assumed 
the  title  of  'Williams  Pasha,' 
which  the  oriental  pronunciation 
soon  altered  into 'Yeeliams.'  Scarcely 
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liad  General  Williams  fonnd  himself 
installed  in  this  position  of  autho- 
rity, when  the  revolt  of  the  Xurdis- 
tan  tribes  put  fairly  to  the  test  the 
vigour  and  dexteri^  of  his  military 
administration.      He   was    almost 
without  arms ;   and  it  was  appre- 
hended that  irregular  troops  raised 
from  the  provinces  would  be  as  likely 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  rebels 
as  that  of  the  Sultan.    Williams, 
however,  immediately  resolved  on 
the  expedient  of  despatching  a  Polish 
renegade  (now  glorying  in  the  alias 
of  MfJimoud  £ffendi)  to  the  camp 
of  the  rebel  chief,  proffenng  him  ao- 
yantageous  terms  of  accommodation 
on  the  one  hand,  but  on  the  other, 
assuring  him  of  a  speedy  and  total 
annihilation   by  an   Anglo-French 
force  then  marching  towards  him, 
in  the  event  of  their  rejection.    The 
ru9e  was  successful;  the  Kurdish 
chief,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
British  intervention,  acceded  to  the 
terms;  and  the  authority  of  Williams 
was   doubly  strengtheued   by  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  by 
the  superhuman   attributes  which 
were  immediately  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  astonished  authorities,  who 
witnessed  his  subjugation  of  a  dan- 
gerous irruption  of  hardy  moun- 
udneers  without  the    adoption   of 
any  visible  means,  and  therefore,  as 
they  judged,  by  the  influence  of 
magic. 

If  we  turn  from  Dr.  Sandwith's 
narrative  to  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Book  on  Kars,  we  find  that  Gene- 
ral Williams  had  taken  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  question 
in  nearly  all  its  bearings  in  the 
course  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  Lord  Stratford  de  Sedcliffe,  so 
early  as  the  end  of  January,  1855  * 

Bbioadikb-Gxkbral  Williams  to 
Lord  St&atfobd. 

Eneroum,  Jan.  39,  1855. 

My  Lord — I  bad  to-day  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  Gh>venioi>  General  and 
Shukri  Pasha  on  the  subject  of  the 
supply  of  provisions  for  Kars ;  and  after 
hearing  an  endless  series  of  coniplaints 
against  Kerim  Pasha  and  Serri  Pasha, 
who  direct  the  military  and  civil  ad- 
minis^tion  of  that  garrison,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  come  to 
any  comprehensive  plan  for  carrying  oat 
the  duties  of  their  office. 

Lieutenant  Teesdale's  reports  will 
apeak  fitf  themselves :  and  I  fed  justified 


in  saying  that  his  seal  and  intelligence 
are  most  praiseworthy,  ytt  we  tikaU  only 
arrive  at  ditgraee  in  April  next,  if  the 
Turkish  Government  allows  this  state  of 
things  to  continue— that  is,  two  parties, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  line  of  operations, 
whose  whole  thoughts  are  bent  upon 
enriching  themselves  and  starving  the 
soldiers  :  not  a  spark  of  duty  or  patriot- 
ism is  to  be  found  in  their  breasts.  But 
these  men  must  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
grace us. 

As  a  Ferik,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Military  Medjilis,  I  can  shield  the  army 
from  such  a  &te :  but  to  enable  roe  to 
do  so,  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  send 
me,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment^  a 
Vizirial  letter,  together  with  a  written 
order  by  the  Seraskier,  naming  me 
'  Director  of  the  purchase  and  forward- 
ing of  the  supplies  of  Kars  and  the  out- 
posts.' These  documents  should  bo 
accompanied  by  positive  orders  addressed 
to  the  Governor- General,  ftc,  enjoining 
them  to  follow  my  advice,  and  instantlv 
to  act  on  my  directions.  TAts  couru  ta 
the  only  one  that  can  keep  thtM  army 
together  until  a  general  he  appointed  to 
command  it. 

I  have,  &c., 

W.  F.  Williams. 

As  the  spring  of  1855  began  to 
advance,  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  Ottoman  fortunes  in  Asia  be- 
came more  and  more  glaring.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Mushir — ^who 
arrived  at  Erseroum  towards  the 
end  of  February,  to  assume  his  share 
of  the  military  command— *was  totally 
destitute  at  once  of  all  tecliniciii 
knowledijpe  and  of  all  civil  capacity 
for  the  discharge  of  his  responsible 
duties.  He  nad  first  acquired 
wealth  by  corruption  as  the  slave  of 
a  Pasha :  he  had  never  seen  a  gun 
fired  in  eam«rt^  and  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Such,  in  a  word, 
was  the  man  whom  the  Turkish 
Government  sent  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  commander! 
Secondly,  the  anny  itself  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition:  the  soldiers 
had  served  for  no  less  than  two 
years  without  any  pay  whatever; 
theur  shoes,  long  worn  away,  had 
now  wholly  disappeared,  and  were 
replaced  oy  slippers  (admirably 
adapted  to  the  vigour  of  a  bayonet 
charge!)  made  of  untanned  vkins. 
Their  uniforms  were  in  rags,  and 
their  long  confinement  in  the  huts 
of  Kars,  to  complete  thecatastrophet 
had  afflicted  them  with  the  scurvy ! 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  a 
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powerful  Bussian  army,  under  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  daring  com- 
manders of  Busaia,  was  assembling 
at  Gumri.  *Tlie  Central  Govern- 
ment/  says  Dr.  Sandwith, '  appeared 
to  bare  forgotten  its  existence  alto- 
gether, ana  were  absorbed  in  the 
great  siege  of  Sebastopol.'  Mean- 
while, desertions  took  place  day  by 
day,  until  a  single  province  was 
found  to  contain  no  less  than  10,000 
men  who  had  abandoned  their 
colours,  and  were  actirely  urging 
the  remainder  of  the  army  to  dis- 
band. But  we  must  continue  the 
description  in  the  author's  own 
words : — 

On  one  oooasioii  a  whole  battaUon 
mutinied  and  insiilted  their  officers,  who 
had  been  plimdering  the  men  of  their 
rations.  Instead  of  any  military  punish- 
ment following  this  offence,  the  men 
were  drafted  into  other  regiments,  where 
they  spread  the  infection.  Tlie  cavalry 
was  by  Car  the  worst  part  of  the  army : 
scarcely  six  hundred  men  could  be 
mustered  fit  for  parade,  and  their  anna 
and  aocoutremente  would  have  di^;raced 
the  irregular  levies  of  the  most  bar- 
barous nation Mouravieff,  one 

of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  the 
Russian  armies,  was  about  to  abandon 
the  defensive  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
Bebuto£^  and  strike  a  blow  at  the  least 
protected  part  of  the  Turkish  frontiers. 
....  The  pashas  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  care  of  victualling  the  garri- 
son, preparatory  to  the  expected  si^e, 
were  making  money  largely  by  their 
transactions.  Their  practice  was  to  buy 
up  all  the  com,  rice,  ftc,  of  the  Persian 
merchants,  and  then  to  force  the  army 
contractor,  a  Greek,  to  purchase  his 
stores  of  them,  of  course  at  a  consider- 
able profit. 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  describe 
the  great  exertions  of  Major 
Teesdale,  and  the  respect  which, 
though  joung  in  years,  he  inspired 
inKherun  Pasha,  agrey -bearded  old 
general,  'who  never  ventured  on 
any  act  of  importance  without  first 
consulting  him.'  The  influence  ex- 
erted b^  General  Williams  upon  all 
parties  is  perhaps  even  more  strik- 
ing. He  had  harangued  the  Maho- 
metan inhabitants  of  £rzeroum; 
and  after  gaining  proofs  of  their 
enthusiasm,  turned  next  to  the 
Christians  with  the  words : — 

'  But  we  look  to  you  also.  The  time 
has  oome  when  you  may  shake  off  your 
thraldom,  and  take  your  place  as  free 
citizens;  for  the  Sultan  has  guaranteed 


your  privileges.     You  will  fi    1 
with  us;  take  your  spades,  i   < 
and  dig  with  us  at  the  batteri*   , 
will    welcome    you    as  brotht   1 
hearing  these  strange  and  soi 
words,  the  Archbishop  started 
exclaimed,  'Oh  I  English  pash 
your  sacrifice:  we  will  work,  d  ; 
and  die  for  you,  since  we  are  1  • 
dogs,  no  longer  Ghiaours,  bu 
citizens  and  free   men.*     .  . 
next  morning  the  Turks  were  ai  1 
at  the  crowd  of  Christians  a  1 
with  spade  and  mattock,  and  £  i 
at  the  goodwill  with  which  they  1 
and  the  endurance  with  which  t  1 
tinued  their  labours.     Bimng  1 
I  often  heard  the  Turks  rem  1 
Williams  Pasha  worked   as    t  1 
ever  worked  before.    They  adm  ; 
extravagantly,  but  could  not  un  • 
him.     Was  he  not  a  pasha?      1 
not  therefore  rich? — ^and  by 
and  wealth  entitled  to  place,  dec  1 
and    everything    else?      Wh} 
should    he    work    like    a    hai 
common  porter?     This  was  ir  : 
hensible. 

This  is  one  of  many  in  i 
which  serve  to  illustrate  tl: : 
elements  which  exist  in  the  cL  i 
of  the  Christian  populatioE  • 
of  these  remote  districts,  a 
advantages  which  the  Turki  1 
vemment  will  derive  from  the 
treaty. 

In  truth,  the  career  of  W  1 
even  before  the  siege  began,  di 
as    much    sympathy   and    i 
nearly  as  much  painful  intej 
during  the  privations  to  wh 
troops  were  finally  exposed, 
had  to  contend  with  almost 

Sossible  accumulation  of  diilic 
'he  military  and  civil  authoril 
not  concentrated  in  his  hand 
was  shared  by  the  Mushir, 
Council  even  more  incompeteii 
the  Mushir,  and  filially  by  oth ; 
more  dishonest  than  either  J^! 
or  Council.  General  William 
had  the  charge  of  the  foii 
tions,  which  were  in  a  depl 
condition,  while  the  Military  C 
affected  to  be  responsible  fc 
commissariat.  The  result  si 
that  WiUiams  possessed  a  c 
insight  into  the  Eastern  cha 
than  the  native  Council, 
miserable  provision  for  the  ac 
tion  of  horses  for  the  commit 
service  resulted  in  their  total 
vation.  The  money  they  had  a] 
for  the  feeding  of  the  horses  < 
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road  was  pocketed;  and  'when 
they  were  urgently  needed,  they 
were  useless,  staggering  skeletons.' 
Williams  now  forcibly  wrested  the 
oozninissariat  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Council,  and  soon  procured 
several  hundred  horses  and  mules 
fit  for  service,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Turkish  officials.  The  Pashas 
listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
General  over  their  coffee  andtchi- 
bouques;  and  'when  they  roused 
themselves  to  exertion,'  says  Dr. 
Sandwith,  '  a  day  was  wasted  with 
each  muleteer  in  driving  a  hard 
bargain — ^a  luxury  which  a  Turk 
never  can  deny  himself.'  To  this 
assumption  of  the  whole  responsi- 
bility  by  General  Williams,  we  are 
manifestly  indebted  for  the  stand 
which  the  garrison  were  enabled  to 
make  against  the  Russian  arms: 
and,  as  I)r.  Sandwith  himself  inti- 
mates, had  the  defence  of  Kars  been 
assigned  to  the  Turkish  authorities, 
the  citadel  roust  have  fallen  in  the 
first  week  of  the  blockade,  without 
any  assault  or  bombardment  what- 
ever; and  Mouravieff,  with  the 
whole  summer  for  his  subsequent 
operations,  after  compelling  the 
army  of  Anatolia  to  an  immediate 
surrender,  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  have  pushed  his  con- 
quests to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus.  While  the 
Allied  armies  were  still  beleaguering 
Sebastopol,  Mouravieff  might  have 
been  at  Scutari,  and  the  standard  of 
the  Czar  have  waved  within  a  mile 
of  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  and  the 
palaces  of  otamboul. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  services  rendered  by 
General  Williams,  we  have  only  to 
contemplate  the  fearful  danger  which 
would  have  assailed  the  whole  plan 
of  operations  in  the  East,  if  the 
Turkish  counsels  had  had  their 
sway.  Either  the  Bussians  would 
have  marched  towards  the  Bos- 
phorus, overturning  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Asia  Minor  on  their  way, 
and  threatening  the  very  heart  of 
the  Ottoman  strength,  or  a  powerful 
force  must  have  been  detached  from 
the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  with 
a  view  of  resisting  the  ^ro^iress  of 
the  triumphant  Mouravieff,  which 
might  have  fatally  compromised  the 
success  of  the  final  attack  on  Sebas- 
topol. 


It  may  be  very  true,  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston  jocosely  observed,  that  Mr. 
Whiteside  exaggerated  this  danger 
by  representing  Constantinople  itself 
as  in  peril, '  as  though  the  Jlussiaa 
army  had  been  an  army  of  Leanders, 
who  could  swim  across  the  Bot- 
phoruB.'  But  it  must  also  be  borne 
m  mind,  that  the  Russian  occupation 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tliracian 
Bosphorus  would  have  threatened 
our  own  communications  with  the 
East,  as  well  as  have  destroyed  those 
of  the  Central  Government  with  its 
Asiatic  provinces. 

While  tiiese,  then,  were  the  ap* 
pointments  of  the  army,  and  this 
the  state  of  the  commissariat,  let  ua 
turn  for  a  moment  to  the  condition 
of  the  medical  department,  over 
which  Dr.  Sandwith  presided.  Let 
the  author  describe  it  in  his  own 
words: 

The  surgeons,  or  jerscks,  were  igno- 
rant barbers,  who  professed  to  bleed, 
draw  teeth,  and  dress  wounds ;  but  their 
surgical  knowledge  went  no  further.  .  .  . 
The  medical  department  was  in  truth  at 
a  very  low  ebb,  less  on  account  of  the 
ineAoiency  of  the  staff,  than  because 
they  were,  as  usual  in  that  land  of 
plots,  split  up  into  factions  sffatiist  one 
another.  Moreover,  they  had  been 
habitually  insubordinate  to  their  former 
chief,  and  enjoyed  little,  if  any,  con- 
sideration from  the  superior  railitaiy 
officers  among  their  own  countrymen. 
The  hospital  supplies  were  a  marvel  and 
a  phenomenon  !  Here  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  Armenia ;  and  when  I  inspected 
the  drug  depdt,  I  found  cosmetics, 
aromatic  vinegar,  eon  efe  luce,  scents, 
and  other  dainties  and  medicines  de 
luce,  besides  sundry  instruments  de- 
signed for  the  infirmities  of  ladies  in  an 
interesting  condition  ;  but  the  medicines 
really  necessary  for  the  use  of  an  army 
in  the  field  were  scarcely  to  be  found^ 
and  the  few  that  did  exist  were  of  the 
most  useless  description.  There  was 
oroton  oil  sufficient  to  puige  the  whole 
population  of  Armenia ;  linseed  sent 
from  Constsntinople  costing  ten  times 
its  intrinsic  vahie,  seeing  tiiat  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  products  of  the  coun- 
try (!).  I  found  also  sufficient  chloro* 
form  for  100,000  operations.  All  this 
shameful  state  of  things  had  been  pro- 
gressing and  intensifying  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
the  advanced  spring  of  1855.  In  the 
first  days  of  June,  while  1/r.  Sand* 
with  and  a  large  part  of  the  ezpe* 
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dition  were  still  at  Eraeronm,  alarm- 
ing  intelligence  reached  General 
Williams  of  the  preparations  of  the 
Bussians  at  Gumri,  together  with 
the  evidence  afforded  by  their  accu- 
mulation of  an  immense  transport 
corps,  of  their  intention  of  advancing 
rapidly  upon  the  devoted  fortress 
of  Xars.  From  Erzeroum  accord- 
ingly they  started  on  the  second  of 
that  month,  and  reached  Slars  on 
the  seventh.  The  entrances  in  Dr. 
Sandwith's  diary  attest  the  trans- 
formation which  this  citadel  and  its 
outlying  fortifications  had  under- 
gone through  the  unceasing  exer- 
tions of  Colonel  Lake  and  of  those 
under  his  command.  But,  in  4>ite 
of  the  activity  of  General  Williams, 
the  military  force  now  amounted 
to  only  1^,000  men,  depressed  by 
disaster,  debauched  by  misgovern- 
ment,  and  weakened  by  aisease. 
Their  cavalry  was  still  totally  unfit 
for  action,  and  adapted  only  to  out- 
post duties.  But  through  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British  commander,  a 
considerable  store  of  provisions  had 
been  amassed,  sufficient,  by  common 
consent,  for  two  months,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  for  double  that 
period.  It  was  calculated  to  outlast 
the  most  distant  day  to  which  the 
arrival  of  a  relieving  force,  it  was 
thought,  codd  possibly  be  nost- 
ponea ;  and  the  army  were  witnout 
apprehension  on  that  very  point 
alone  on  which  in  reality  the  ques* 
tion  of  their  existence  turned. 

Scarcely  had  the  Turkish  ad- 
vancing u>Toe  thus  stationed  itself 
at  Kars,  when  a  graver  and  more 
overwhelming  difficulty  arose.  The 
whole  ammunition  that  the  citadel 
contained  was  calculated  to  last  for 
three  days  alone  /  '  If  MouraviefF 
advances  by  approaches,  and  we 
fire  liberallv,  in  tnree  days  we  shall 
be  disarmed.'  Everything  depended 
on  the  preservation  of  their  secret. 
If  the  Eussian  commander  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
resources  in  powder  and  cannon,  he 
might  so  manoDuvre  as  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  Ears  long  before 
any  relief  could  possibly  arrive. 
So  skilfully,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
was  the  glaringly  defenceless  situa- 
tion of  the  beleaguered  army,  in  this 
respect,  veiled  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Eussians,  that  Mouravieff, 
up  to  the  last  hour»  appears  to  have 


relied  upon  their  starvation  as  tiie 
most  probable  means  of  his  success 
after  the  heroic  repulse  of  his  grand 
attack  upon  their  positions. 

If  suck  were  the  equipments  of 
the  army,  what,  then,  were  the 
natural  and  artificial  defences  of 
the  fortress  P  Ears  is  situated  be- 
neath  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  more 
or  less  precipitous,  and  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  This  range 
is  divided  by  a  gorge,  through 
which  flows  a  river,  spanned  by 
several  bridges,  while  tne  heights 
are  themselves  inmost  places  impass- 
able for  artillery,  the  western  ex- 
tremity presenting,  however,  a  more 
easy  ascent  than  the  abrupt  lidffe 
which  terminates  the  range  upon  the 
east.  On  every  commanding  posi- 
tion, on  either  siae,  Colonel  Lake  nad, 
nevertheless,  constructed  works,  one 
of  which  contained  a  block-house  so 
protected  by  earth  aa  to  be  bomb- 
proof. This  was  defended  by  eight 
guns,  commanding  a  large  tract  of 
the  country  by  which  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy  must  be  made,  and 
formed  the  key  of  the  whole  north- 
em  position— alike  formidable  to 
^e  attacking  army  while  in  our 
hands,  and  fatal,  if  captured  by 
them,  to  the  defenders  of  the 
citadel. 

The  patriotism  of  the  populace 
increased  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  the  encounter.  '  In- 
shallah  I  said  a  leading  member  of 
the  community,  in  the  name  of  hia 
fellow-citisens,  and  addressing  his 
protestattons  to  the  English  Gene- 
ral, '  Inshallah,  we  will  bring  scores 
of  Ghiaours*  heads,  and  lay  them  at 
your  feet,  Teeliams  Pasha!'  The 
ueneral  endeavoured  to  mitigate 
their  ferocity  without  diminishing 
their  courage ;  and  effectually  dis- 
sipated their  s^our  for  posthumous 
decapitations  by  informing  them 
that  themangling^of  the  deaa  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  his  presence  among  them. 

But  the  enthusiasm  entertained 
for  Williams  by  the  Ottoman  sub- 
jects soon  began  to  provoke  the 
jealousy  of  the  civil  governor,  who 
instructed  the  armed  citizens  to 
yield  no  obedience  to  the  British 
commander,  whom  he  conveniently 
stigniatixed  as  a  Ghiaour.  These 
intrigues  soon  developed  their  re- 
sult m  the  secession  or  a  large  part 
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of  the  citizens  from  the  authority 
of  the  General. 

On  hearing  this,  the  General  (writes 
Dr.  Sandwith)  calls  a  militanr  oounoil, 
sends  for  the  governor,  and,  before  the 
superior  officers,  tells  him  that  he  knows 
dU,  giving  his  opinion  pretty  strongly 
as  to  Aw  (the  Pasha's)  worth  in  thi^ 
garrison,  and  reoommending  him  to 
be  on  his  good  behaviour  for  the  future. 
The  Pasha  is  frightened  and  confused, 
and  after  stammering  out  a  few  lies,  he 
disappears. 

The  first  approach  of  Mouravieff 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  June. 
A  trooper  arrives  on  that  day  with 
the  exciting  news  that  the  Hussians 
are  in  advance,  and  within  three 
hours  of  Xars.  On  the  fourteenth 
the  Russian  cavalry  made  their 
first  advance  upon  the  pickets, 
whose  retreat  their  rapid  movement 
threatened  to  cut  ofi: 

After  the  enemy  had  disappeared  for 
a  time  in  the  valley,  he  suddenly  showed 
himself  at  no  verv  great  distance,  when 
I  exclaimed,  '  Colonel,  they  are  coming 
on  at  full  charge.'  I  hiMl  scarcely  uttered 
the  words,  when  the  Bashi-Bozouks  in 
onr  rear  raised  a  wild  yell  and  a  con- 
fused Arabic  chattering,  and  chai^ged 
down  on  us  in  pell-mell  confusion.  .  .  . 
The  yells,  the  shouts,  the  crash  of  pistol- 
shots,  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the 
screams  for  mercy,  formed  a  most  ex- 
citing scene.  Luckily  for  us,  the  Rus- 
sian horses  were  a  good  deal  blown,  and 
therefore  were  pulled  up  after  about  two 

miles  of  pursuit I  immediately 

retraced  my  steps  with  the  rest  of  our 
broken  corps,  which  was  now  re-forming. 
Some  of  the  sabre-cuts  received  on  this 
occasion  were  terrific.  I  saw  one  man's 
head  as  nearly  as  possible  severed  from 
his  body. 

The  first  attack  on  the  fortress 
itself  was  delayed  until  the  sixteenth. 
The  wily  Mouravieff  had  reserved 
his  force  for  the  occasion  of  the 
'  Bairam' — a  ceremony  taking  place 
at  nine  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 
The  Turkish  artillery  replied  boldly 
to  the  fire  of  the  Bussum,  but  the 
cannon-balls  of  the  Muscovite  fell 
harmlessly  against  the  earth-works 
of  Lake ;  and  a  cavalry  encounter, 
supported  on  the  Ottoman  side  by 
the  batteries  of  the  fortresses,  re- 
sulted in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Cossacks.  From  this  time  the  gar- 
rison were  kept  in  continual  alarm 
through  the  ap^trehensions  of  night 
attacks,  and  theur  complete  blockade 
does  not  i^ppear  tohave  taken  place. 


for  whateyer  reason,  for  another 
month,  until  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
A  long  interval  was  thus  afibrded 
to  the  General  for  the  acquisition  of 
additional  stores,  but  the  blunders 
of  those  to  whom  his  commands 
were  necessarily  addressed,  exposed 
his  schemes  to  continual  niisad- 
yenture. 

Meanwhile,  the  courtesy  of 
Mouravieff  towards  the  beleaguered 
army  knew  no  bounds.  While 
compassing  their  destruction  by 
every  means  that  science  or  expe- 
rience could  suggest,  he  paid  them 
an  assiduous  attention  which  won 
the  hearts  of  alL  The  post  con- 
taining letters  for  the  European 
officers  fell  into  his  hands  more 
than  once ;  and  after  first  perusing 
the  correspondence  (according  to 
the  usage  of  war),  he  promptly 
sent  them  on  under  a  fiag  of  truce. 
In  one  of  these  letters  to  I)r.  Sand- 
with, allusion  appears  US  have  been 
made  to  a  copy  of  Lord  Carlisle's 
Diary  in  Qreeh  and  Turkish 
Waters,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  same  nost.  On  tha 
ninth  of  July,  after  tne  first  inter- 
ception of  the  posti  a  bodj^r  of 
wounded  Eussians  was  sent  from 
£ars  under  a  flag  of  truce;  and 
Dr.  Sandwith  accordingly  took  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  of  the  olGcer 
receiving  the  wounded  men,  after 
the  missing  volume.  An  answer 
was  immediately  returned,  to  the 
effect  that  Greneral  Mouravieff  was 
busily  engaged  in  perusing  the 
volume  in  auestion,  but  that  itshould 
shortly  follow.  Nor  was  this,  it 
appears,  any  misrepresentation  of 
tne  truth ;  for  Mouraviefl'  was  an 
excellent  linguist,  he  spoke  English* 
French,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  per- 
haps other  languages,  with  facility. 
Two  days  afterwards.  Lord  Carlisle's 
Diary  is  faithfully  returned  to  Dr. 
Sandwith,  with  a  polite  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  General. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  affairs 
began  to  present  a  more  critical 
plmse ;  ana  the  deficiency  of  pro- 
visions was  now  developing  its  re- 
sult in  discontent  and  insubordina- 
tion. On  Sunday,  the  twenty -ninth» 
the  Lazistan  irregulars  broke  out 
into  open  complaint,  declaring  that 
they  did  not  undertake  the  defenoe 
of  the  fortress  in  order  to  be  starved 
by  way  of  remnneraiioD,  and  that 


of  food  were  made  them.  The 
General  accordingly  deemed  it  most 
prudent,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
resort  to  measures  of  conciliation. 
He  contriyed  to  purchase  a  few 
oxen,  which  restored  their  compla- 
eenoy  and  their  subordination.  This 
sacmice  of  oxen  to  the  Lazistigi 
divinities  (though  not  quite  a  heca- 
tomb), having  appeased  their  sub- 
lime indignation,  things  went  on 
smoothly  tor  a  while.  The  Lazistans, 
however,  having  foi^otten  the  oxen 
by  the  fourth  of  August,  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  vilWe  ot  ChoraJc, 
but  were  unfortunately  encountered 
on  returning  from  the  spoil,  with 

5 art  of  which  they  were  laden,  by 
'hompson  and  Teesdale.  The 
British  officers  resolved  on  this 
occasion  upon  sterner  measures, 
and  immediately  ordered  their  ar- 
rest. A  critical  moment  of  insubor- 
dination followed.  The  Lazistans 
Cented  their  rifles  and  drew  their 
as.  But  Captains  Thompson 
and  Teesdale  were  not  to  bo  daunted, 
and  after  a  struggle  the  defaulters 
were  secured.  The  General  was  in 
no  humour  to  settle  the  matter  by 
another  conciliatory  banquet  of 
oxen,  and  ordered  tne  whole  body 
to  be  immediately  and  publicly 
flogj^ed.  The  stem  decree  was 
earned  out  in  the  presence  at  once 
of  the  civilians  and  the  troops ; 
their  arms  were  smashed  to  pieces, 
the  offenders  put  in  prison,  and 
no  fresh  Lazistan  revolts  took 
place  during  the  remainder  of  the 
siege. 

Meanwhile,  events  followed  ra- 
pidly, pregnant  witli  the  destiny  of 
JCars.  Mouravieff  had  marchea  on 
Erzeroum,  intending  to  crush  this 
important  stronghold  intervening 
between  Kars  and  Trebiaond,  and 
through  which  it  was  expected  that 
a  relieving  army  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pass.  With  breathless 
anxiety  the  blockaded  garrison  of 
£ar8  waited  for  intelligence  of  the 
result  of  this  move  on  the  part  of 
the  ^Russian  commander;  lor  the 
fall  of  Erzeroum  was  deemed  in- 
oompatible  with  the  security  of 
their  own  fortress  for  a  single  week, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  amount 
of  siege-artillery  and  of  ammunition 
which  it  would  enable  Mouravieff 
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The  critical  position  of  Turkish 
affairs  was,  however,  now  somewhat 
relieved  by  a  rash  and  inconsiderate 
attack  which  the  Bussian  com- 
mander, in  the  absence  of  Moura- 
vieff at  Erzeroum,  had  made  upon 
the  positions  of  General  Williams. 
So  effectually  did  the  guns  of  the 
fortress  bear  upon  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  enemy  that  thej 
retreated  in  con^siou,  and  this 
event  served  to  rouse  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  soldiery  in  Kars.  *We 
werwards  learnt,'  says  Dr.  Sand- 
with,  '  that  the  Bussian  commander- 
in-chief  was  furious  when  the  news 
of  this  attack  was  communicated  to 
him.  The  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition was  killed.' 

Time,  however,  the  surest  van- 
quisher of  Kars,  was  doing  its  fatal 
work  :  day  by  day  the  shortness  of 
provision  had  become  a  more  and 
more  glaring  reality ;  the  actual 
extent  of  the  stores  could  not  be 
with  certainty  determined ;  but 
there  appearea  to  be  strong  reason 
to  apprenend  that  they  could  not 
last  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber by  any  sort  of  economy ;  and 
the  middle  of  August  was  already 
reached  without  any  tidings  of  a 
diversion  by  Omar  l^asha.  Deser- 
tions were  now  frequent,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  checked.  The  sentinels 
on  duty  had  not  seldom  disappeared 
during  the  nights ;  and  when  morn- 
ing arrived,  it  was  found  that  during 
the  hours  of  darkness  t^e  fortress 
had  been  nearly  without  a  watch. 
Greneral  Williams  was  placed  by 
these  circumstances  in  a  singular 
dilemma.  If  the  garrison  were 
greatly  lessened  by  desertion,  he 
might  be  unable  to  hold  the  position 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
desertion  were  effectually  checked, 
he  would  run  deplorably  short  of 
provisions.  He  quickly  decided, 
however,  that  ultimate  starvation 
was  a  less  evil  than  immediate  in- 
security :  nor  can  the  correctness  of 
his  judgment  be  questioned,  for  he 
reasonaoly  anticipated  the  approach 
of  a  relieving  army.  He  prevailed 
accordingly  on  the  Mushir  to  de- 
clare that  any  man  found  in  the  act 
of  desertion  should  be  shot  forth- 
with. 

The  Turkish  positions  soon  be- 
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came  infeflted  with  spies,  who  turned 
out  to  be  chiefly  Ottoman  subjects. 
They  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  with  little  delay ;  and  the 
journal  of  Dr.  Sandwitn  abounds 
with  such  passages  as  '  a  spy  is 
hanged.'  But  the  wily  Mouraviefi, 
not  content  with  a  system  of  spying 
and  attacking,  resorted  at  length  to  * 
the  courteous  chicane  of  senmnfB[  a 
fla^  of  truce  with  some  sixty  Turkish 
prisoners,  who  proved  to  be,  not 
soldiers,  but  peasantry.  This  gene- 
rosity at  once  attracted  the  suspi- 
cions of  General  Williams,  wno 
soon  discovered  that  they  had  been 
charged  by  Mouravieffwith  the  mis- 
sion of  encouraging  our  soldiers  to 
desertion. 

September  came  more  drearily 
than  August.  Dying[  horses,  dinu- 
nished  rations,  desertions,  and  com- 
plaints, served  to  chronicle  the  days 
unmarked  by  other  incidents,  except 
some  occasional  skirmishes,  and  the 
continual  manceuvring  and  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
By  slow  degrees  the  cavalry  grew 
smaller  '  and  beautifully  less,'  until 
it  had  totally  disappeared  towards 
the  latter  part  of  September.  Mou* 
ravieff,  meanwhile,  had  been  origi- 
nally in  command  of  forty  thousand 
men,  of  whom  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  were  cavalry;  nor  was 
this  number  even  now  seriously 
reduced. 

Events  meanwhile  transpired 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  bring 
the  siege  to  a:i  immediate  issue. 
On  the  8th  of  September  the  long- 
desired  intelligence  arrived  that 
Omar  Pasha  was  about  to  land  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  men  at 
Batoum ;  and,  to  complete  the  re- 
joicings of  the  blockaded  army,  the 
same  day  brought  a  discovery  of  a 
large  quantity  of  com,  the  hoard- 
ings of  a  robMr,  who  had  long  been 
pilfering  the  public  stores.  This 
addition  to  their  resources  bade 
fair  to  enable  them  to  hold  out 
until  November,  and  who  could 
doubt  of  their  relief  being  effected 
before  that  timeP  On  the  17  th 
they  learnt  that  Omar  Pasha  had 
effected  a  landing  with  a  force  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Mouravieff ;  and  it 
at  once  appeared  impossible  that  the 
Russians  could  continue  the  siege  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy  in  the 
field.    The  expectations  of  the  de- 


parture of  the  Bussiaus  became 
general.  By  the  28th  their  prepa- 
rations for  a  retrograde  movement 
were  apparent.  Lanterns  were  seen 
moving  during  the  nicht,  and  trains 
of  carts  passmg  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  though  indicating  a  general 
abandonment  of  their  position  by 
the  Russians.  Every  one  but  Gene- 
ral ILmeij  fthe  Hungarian  o£Scer  in 
the  Turkisn  service)  appeared  to 
reckon  on  their  immediate  depar- 
ture. Kmety  alone  insisted  that 
Mouravieff  would  not  leave  without 
first  trying  the  fortune  of  an  assault. 
Either,  therefore,  these  prenarationB 
were  a  reality  or  a  ruse.  The  lapse 
of  a  few  hours  decided  whether  the 
British  officers  or  the  sagacious 
Einety  were  in  the  right. 

Dr.  Sandwith  has  so  admirably 
described  the  issue  at  this  point, 
that  we  can  only  adopt  his  own 
words: 

Sept.  19th. — ^About  four  o'olook  this 
morning,  one  of  the  advanced  Mntriea 
on  Takmasp  heard  a  suspicious  sound  in 
the  distance,  something  like  the  rum- 
bling of  wheels  and  the  measured  tramp 
of  infantry.  The  report  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  along  the  whole  line  ; 
and  the  officer  on  duty  reported  the 
fact  to  General  Kmety,  whoee  tent, 
with  that  of  Teesdale,  was  in  the  centre 
of  this  position.  The  latter  officer  was 
going  his  rounds  in  another  part  of  the 
camp.  Kmety  was  at  once  on  the  spot 
where  the  sounds  had  first  been  heard, 
and  he  listened  attentively ;  but  all  was 
-silent,  and  the  night  was  moonless  and 
dariL.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
more  than  one  soldier  had  heard  the 
sounds  in  question,  and  these  were 
positive  and  confident  in  their  state- 
ment. All  the  troops  were  forthwith 
called  to  arms,  and  stood  patiently 
listening,  and  gadng  into  the  valley 
before  them,  llius  for  an  hour  or  more 
did  they  stand,  while  a  few  active  rifle- 
men were  sent  forward  to  reoonnoitie. 
We  had  now  no  outposts;  our  cavalry 
had  disappeared  bv  fiunine,  or  had  out 
their  way  out  on  the  night  of  the  3rd. 
An  hour  had  passed  when  the  sounds 
which  first  attracted  attention  are  again 
heard :  they  are  uomistakeable.  Kmety 
applies  his  ear  to  the  ground,  and  re- 
cognises  the  nimble  of  artillery-wbeels, 
while  still  the  measured  tramp  of  infantry 
is  heard  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  up 
the  valli-y.  Again  ail  is  silent;  but  the 
lisUessness  of  toe  tired  and  sleepy  soldier 
has  given  place  to  intense  vigilance.  .  .  • 
The  word  ie  passed  in  a  whisper  to  the 
artillerymen— jwsAr^  (gn^)--a]id  eaoh 
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gun  U  ohftiiged  with  the  deadly  missiye. 
'Jlie  advanoed  poato  of  riflemen  creep 
into  the  lines  with  the  ominous  wordi^ 
'Ghiaowr  gvadiurf  ('The  infidels  are 
ooming !') 

The  attack  began :  the  KussiaiLS 
advanced  in  clo8e  ooluinn  on  the 
breastworks  and  redoubts ;  and 
cannon  was  discharged  on  either 
side.  The  Knssian officers  leaped  into 
the  redoubts  in  front  of  their  ranks, 
and  were  pierced  with  bayonets.  The 
result,  howerer,  is  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  all.  After  various  and 
alternate  success,  the  Bussians  were 
finally  driven  back.  The  battle 
raged  for  seven  hours  and  a  half; 
and  it  was  not  until  noon  that  the 
hostile  columns  were  seen  retreating 
in  discomfiture  down  the  hill.  This 
was  the  only  general  attack  that 
Mouravieff  attempted  to  make ;  and 
indeed  the  loss  sustained  by  that 
commander  was  so  prodigious  that 
he  had  no  alternative  Mfore  him 
but  either  to  raise  the  siege  or  to 
turn  it  into  a  blockade. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  this 
passage  of  the  campaign,  and  resist 
the  conviction  of  the  consummate 
strategy  and  judgment  displayed  by 
the  Kussian  commander.  When 
the  news  had  reached  him  of  the 
Isjiding  of  Omar  Pasha  upon  the 
coast,  ne  was  in  substantially  the 
same  position  with  Napoleon  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Prussian 
force  made  its  appearance.  In 
either  case  it  was  clear  that  the 
junction  of  the  two  forces  would 
compel  the  assailants  to  a  retreat : 
and  Mouravieff,  reckoning  upon  the 
advance  of  Omar  Pasha,  saw  that 
he  could  no  more  keep  the  field 
against  him  in  the  event  of  his  ap- 
proaching Kars  while  that  fortress 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
than  Napoleon  could  have  held  the 
heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  when 
the  Prussians  were  once  fairly  in 
the  field.  The  policy  of  a  grand 
attack,  which  was  then  the  la^t  ex- 
pedient of  Napoleon,  was  similarly 
the  expedient  of  Mouravieff.  W^hen 
its  issue  proved  to  be  disaster,  we 
believe  that  the  Bussians  saw  no 
alternative  but  retreat ;  but  before 
that  course  had  been  adopted  the 
pusillanimous  conductof  the  Turkish 
Generalissimo  convinced  Mouravieff 
that  he  might,  at  least  for  the  pre* 
•ent,  retain  his  position  in  front  of 


Kars.  And  that  conviction  in  the 
sequel  decided  the  fate  of  the 
fortress. 

The  schemes  of  the  Bussian  for 
the  subjugation  of  ihe  garrison  had 
varied  at  different  periods  of  the 
siege.  At  one  time  ne  had  looked 
forward  to  the  certainty  of  their 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions ; 
and  with  this  view  the  irruptions  of 
his  cavalr^r  more  than  once  carried 
away  portions  of  the  live  stock  on 
which  the  troops  were  in  part  de- 
pending. Then,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  tnis  expedient  had  become 
doubtful,  he  endeavoured  to  foment 
the  insubordination  already  existing 
among  the  garrison  bv  successive 
devices,  each  of  which,  however,  the 
vigilance  of  General  Williams  ren- 
dered more  or  less  abortive.  Lastly, 
the  contingent  necessity  of  an  attack 
began  to  arise;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  this  period  of  the 
siege,  the  Turkish  lines  were  found 
swarming  with  spies,  many  of  whom 
were  detected  and  hanged;  while 
others,  it  may  be  fairly  surmised, 
made  their  observations  without  ex- 
citing suspicion,  and  returned  in 
safety  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bussian  conmiander. 

Fearful  were  the  privations  and 
desperate  the  expedients  that  now 
ensued.  Horse-soup  became  a  sin- 
gular luxury.  The  armv  and  the 
populace  were  successively  reduced 
m  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
their  provisions :  com  began  to  fail, 
and  roots  dug  out  of  the  earth  were 
brought  forward  to  satisfy  the  life 
of  man.  Cats  were  sold,  towards 
the  end  of  the  siege,  for  prices  which 
at  length  fotmd  Uieir  maximum  in 
one  hundred  piastres.  A  corpulent 
citizen,  whose  bulk  (by  some  strange 
principle  of  physiology),  had  in- 
creased in  an  mverse  ratio  with  the 
provisions  afforded  by  the  be- 
leaguered city,  suddenly  finding  sll 
eves  glaring  on  him,  as  he  walked 
tnrough  the  street,  with  an  expres- 
sion suggesting  the  character  of 
cannibals,  retreated  frightened  to 
his  dwelling,  and  there  waited  in 
obscurity  until  it  might  be  safe  for 
him  once  more  to  appear  in  public. 
The  cholera  committed  its  fearful 
ravages  amid  a  population  already 
weakened  by  the  sword,  by  deser- 
tion, bv  famine,  and  by  pestilence 
in  another  shape.    Scurvy  had  had 
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ita  reign  in  Kan  when  the  cholera 
appeared.  The  carcases  of  dead 
men  and  dead  horses  strewed  the 
surrounding  plain,  and  gathered 
thither  the  sharp-scented  aogs  and 
vultures  of  the  East.  So  triuy  was 
it  an  ill  wind  that  blew  good  to 
none,  that  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey  feasted  on  the  miseries  of  man. 
Like  the  Valkyrs  of  fable,  they 
came  forth  to  gorge  themselves  on 
the  foul  repast  of  animal  remains 
fast  rotting  and  decomposing  under 
the  burning  ardour  of  an  Armenian 
sun.  Faint  and  dying  horses,  thin 
well  nigh  as  the  skeletons  of  those 
that  had  long  since  fallen,  and  un» 
equal  to  bear  the  slightest  burden, 
were  at  length  put  out  of  suffering 
by  the  General  s  command.  They 
were  led  to  a  certain  distance  from 
the  city,  and  there  their  throats 
were  cut.  Such  was  the  last  spec- 
tacle presented  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  armv  of  Anatolia. 

But  tnere  were  other  horrors  yet 
in  store  as  the  last  dajs  approached 
of  inevitable  capitulation.  At  length 
October  had  passed  away,  and  the 
middle  of  November  came.  The 
ground  became  covered  with  snow, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  diff  up 
even  the  roots  ofthe  grass,  which  nad 
before  been  so  eagerly  sought.  The 
hospitals,  which  were  now  in  larger 
demand,  became  more  and  more  un- 
manageable, for  all  the  water-carry- 
ing horses  were  dead,  and  the  few 
hiudier  asses  that  remained  were 
already  dying.  Mothers  brought 
^eir  onildlren  to  the  military  coun- 
cil, exclaiming, '  Take  and  keep  these 
children,  for  we  have  no  bread  to 
^ve  them !'  Old  women  lay  moan- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  the  few  sur- 
ving  donkeys  were  banqueting  upon 
old  rags !  Some  of  the  citizens  now 
began  to  exhume  the  carcases  of 
horses,  which  they  eagerly  devoured ; 
3000  men  were  in  hospital,  and 
the  average  of  deaths  was  loo  daily. 
The  troops  were  called  out  on  the 
a  and,  on  an  alarm  being  raised  of 
an  apprehended  attack,  and  six  or 
seven  men  only  managed  to  drag 
themselves  irom  their  tents. 
*Twentv  men,'  says  Dr.  Sand  with 
in  his  diary  for  that  day,  'might 
easily  take  any  battery,  did  they 
know,  our  real  state.'  Corpses 
dispossessed  of  their  clothing  were 
found  lying  in  the  streets— even 


this  ragged  apparel  being  eagerly 
seized  by  their  shivering  comrades. 
But  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  horrors 
on  which  it  can  serve  no  purpose 
further  to  expatiate. 

And  why,  it  may  be  asked  per- 
haps, did  General  Williams  prolong 
these  miseries  by  a  deferred  capitu* 
lation  which  grew  daily  more  and 
more  inevitable  P  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
monstrous  conduct  of  Omar  and 
Selim  Pashas,  and  in  the  almost 
equally  monstrous  conduct  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Beddiffe.  We  can  see 
no  excuse  for  either  of  the  Turkish 
commanders.  The  only  plea  that 
can  plausibly  be  set  up  m  favour  of 
either  of  them  is,  of  course,  that 
they  deemed  themselves  unequal  to 
an  encounter  with  the  Bussiaa 
army.  But  this  defence,  it  is  clear, 
is  wholly  untenable.  MonraviefTi 
army  had  been  collected,  and  had 
repeatedly  presented  itself  before 
Kars,  fully  three  months  before  the 
landing  either  of  Omar  or  of  Selim 
had  taken  place.  There  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  forces  of  the 
Bossian  commander  had  received 
any  augmentation  during  that 
period;  nor,  indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  undivided  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  force  the  lines  on  the 
Tohemaya  by  means  of  the  createet 
possible  augmentation  of  toroe  in 
the  Crimea,  was  it  likely  that  any 
increase  would  be  made  to  the  Eu^ 
sian  army  of  Asia.  Tkerefbre^ 
Omar  and  Selim  Pashas  must  have 
been  in  a  position  to  calculate,  not 
simply  the  force  already  at  Kara, 
but  the  force  which  they  would  find 
there  to  oppose  them  when  they 
might  reach  that  fortress.  If,  then, 
they  deemed  themselves  unequal  to 
the  charge  of  relieving  Kara,  why  did 
they  undertake  itP  Why  weaken 
the  allied  force  by  40,000  men  (and 
we  believe  by  even  more),  whioh 
might  have  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea,  if  that  army  were 
destined  to  do  nothing  towards  the 
relief  of  the  army  of  Alia  P, 

Omar  Pasha,  it  appears,  landed 
at  the  point  of  all  others  the  least 
favourable  for  a  suooessful  march 
on  Kara.  Tliere  were  two  ap- 
proaches to  that  city^K>ne  which 
would  have  ensured  him  the  good 
offices  of  the  inhabitants  along  the 
line   of  his  march,  and  ancSher^ 
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wkere  not  only  was  disaffectioa  sup- 
posed to  exist,  but  wkere  the  most 
aifficult  passes,  the  intricaoy  of  the 
country,  and  the  interrention  of 
rivers  must  obstruct  his  march. 
Me  chose  the  latter.  From  the 
moment  that  Mouravieff  heard  of 
his  landing  being  effected,  he  an- 
ticipated the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate retreat,  in  the  erent  of  the 
fortress  not  succumbing  to  the  grand 
assault  of  Michaelmas-day.  While, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been 
preparing  for  this  final  retreat,  the 
mtellifjence  reached  him  of  the  ex- 
traordmary  move  which  the  Pasha 
had  made,  and  on  which  he  after- 
wards remarked  to  General  Wil- 
liams, with  a  good-natured  smile, 
that '  Omar  had  adopted  a  very  sin- 
gular mode  of  relieving  him.'  The 
services  of  Omar  Pasna  have  been 
so  great — ^his  patient  endurance  and 
his  vigilant  command  when  exposed, 
without  allies,  to  the  forces  of 
Paskiewitch,  of  Grortschakoff,  and 
of  Dannenberg  on  the  Danube,  so 
meritorious  and  well-tested— that 
we  are  scarcely  justified,  perhaps, 
in  casting  an  nnputation  upon  his 
honour.  But  if  he  have  any  friends 
among  the  numerous  foreigners  in 
this  country,  or  among  the  English* 
men  who  have  fought  in  Turkey, 
let  them  explain  his  conduct  if  they 
can. 

But  less  reserve  is  needed  in  stig- 
matising  the  conduct  of  Selim 
Pasha.  By  that  commander's  own 
showing  he  was  at  least  an  acoom* 
plished  liar.  And  we  see  no  reason 
why  an  accomplished  liar,  in  matters 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  his  country 
are  involved,  should  not  also  be  an 
accomplished  traitor.  Selim,  at  the 
head  of  30,ooo  men,  had  reached 
Erzeroum.  Thence  he  sent  letters 
to  the  commander  at  Kars,  con- 
tinually announcing  his  immediate 
advance  against  Mouraviefi*.  Mean- 
while troops  were  despatched  with 
notes  in  cipher,  folded  up  and  in- 
serted in  quills,  at  the  instance  of 
General  Williams  (which  the  bearers 
were  instructed  to  drop  in  the  event 
of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy),  to  inrorm  Selim  that  famine 
would  compel  the  garrison  to  an  al- 
most immediate  surrender.  While 
the  brave  defenders  of  Kars  were 
the  victims  of  these  false  hopes,  and 
of  this  cruel  and  infamous  treaohexy , 


General  Williams  received  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  cipher  from  Mr. 
Brant  at  Erzeroum : — 

Selim  Pasha  wont  advance,  althou^ 
Major  Stuart  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
make  him.  Omar  Pasha  has  not  ad- 
vanced far  from  Soukham  Kaleh.  I 
fear  you  have  no  hope  but  in  yourselves ; 
yoa  can  depend  on  no  help  in  this 
quarter. 

The  scales  now  fell  from  the  eyes 
of  General  Williams.  Three  days 
after  receiving  this  letter  (on  ISo- 
vember  25th),  he  rode  over  with 
Major  Teesdale  to  the  Bussian  camp 
under  a  flag  of  truce. 

'  If  you  grant  not  our  t«rms, '  said  be 
to  Mouravieff,  '  every  gun  shall  be 
burst,  every  standard  burnt,  every  trophy 
destroyed,  and  you  may  then  wreak  your 
will  on  a  famished  crowd.' 

'  I  have  no  wish,*  answered  the 
Bussian,  *  to  wreak  an  unworthy  ven- 
geance  on  a  gaUant  and  long-suflering 
army,  which  has  covered  itself  with 
glory,  and  only  yields  to  famine.' 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were 
soon  thus  arranged : — 

The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  to  pile  arms  in  camp,  and  to 
march  out  with  their  music  and  colours, 
and  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  Russians. 

'  And  here,'  exclaimed  General  Hon- 
ravieff  to  his  secretary,  '  write,  that  in 
admiration  of  the  noble  and  devoted 
courage  displayed  by  the  anny  of  Kara, 
the  officers  shall  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  swords  as  a  mark  of  honour  and 
respect]' 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  siege  ot 
Kars.  The  English  and  Bussian 
commanders  dined  together  with 
their  staffs,  and  the  vanc^^uished  be- 
came the  friends  of  the  victors. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  un- 
ravel the  tangled  skein  of  argument 
by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  lately  sought  to  elucidate  the 
whole  question  of  the  siege  and 
capitulation  of  Kars.  So  wholly 
illogical,  factious,  and  contradictory 
was  the  position  assiuned  by  tbia 
speakers  on  the  side  of  the  Tory 
Opposition,  that  we  can  only  be  sur- 
prised that  the  maiority  which  de- 
clared itself  on  benalf  of  Gt>vem- 
ment  was  not  even  Ifirger  than  that 
which  was  represented  by  the  unpre- 
cedented number  of  127. 

In  analysing  the  list  which  re- 
corded 303  out  of  479  votes  against 
Mr.  Whiteside's  motion,  there  are 
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strong  illiutrationfl  of  the  force  of 
this  conviction.  We  find,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  Iftrgf  share  of  the 
supporters  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  voted  in  support  of  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  that  the 
Administrative  Beformers,  on  the 
other,  wholly  set  at  nought  the 
specious  attempt  of  Mr.  Whiteside 
to  identify  the  cause  of  General 
Williams  with  that  of  Administra- 
tive Keform.  The  representatives 
of  some  of  the  most  stanch  Con- 
servative constituencies  in  England 
were  found  foremost  among  the 
vindicators  of  Lord  Falmerston's 
policy.  Pembrokeshire  has  per- 
haps been  the  most  signal  hot-bed 
of  tk>nseryatuiin  durinff  manryean. 
of  all  the  counties  of  this  island. 
Pembrokeshire  is  a  remote  county, 
slowly  influenced  to  changes  of 
opinion,  and  sending  (inclusive  of  its 
two  boroughs)  but  three  members 
to  Parliament.  Yet  these  three 
members— Lord  Emiyn,  Sir  John 
Owen,  and  Afr.  Phillips — were  all 
found  in  the  opposite  lobby  to  that 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Whiteside. 
We  might  mention  other  instances 
in  illustration  of  the  general  ac- 
quiescence of  the  countr;^  in  the 
cutting  observation  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  concluded  his  defence  of 
the  Government,  that  'If  the  Oppo- 
sition show  no  better  judgment  than 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  longer 
they  sit  where  they  do,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  country.' 

The  indictments  preferred  by  the 
Opposition  on  this  question  relate, 
firttf  to  general  considerations 
arisinj^  out  of  the  war  in  Asia,  as 
afiectmg  our  Indian  possessions; 
secondly,  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Bedcliffe ;  thirdly,  to 
the  character  of  the  troops  ulti- 
mately despatched  to  the  relief  of 
Kars,  in  relation  to  the  disposable 
forces  then  at  our  command;  and 
fourthly,  to  the  difference  of  the  two 
routes  by  which  the  beleaguered 
fortress  was  accessible.  We  shall 
briefly  touch  upon  these  contested 
points  seriatim^  with  a  view  of 
elucidating  the  question  at  issue. 

I.  First,  then,  in  regard  to  Asia 
and  India,  it  is  of  course  Mr.  White- 
side's object  to  exalt  the  magnitude 
of  the  war  in  Asia,  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  charge  of  negligence  against 
the  Government  in  fixing  their  at- 


tention upon  the  war  in  Europe. 
Here  is  Mr.  Whiteside's  state- 
ment : — 

Now,  a  word  with  respeot  to  the  con- 
dition of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
territory  which  Russia  has  seized  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  a  prindple  of 
her  policy,  never  lost  sight  of  or  for- 
gotten, Uiat  the  vital  strength  of  Turkey 
consists  in  her  Asiatic  provinces;  and 
that  therefore,  whenever  a  war  begins 
between  her  and  Turkey,  she  muMt  ttrikt 
at  thai  AticUic  territory.  That  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  Russian  policy. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Whiteside's 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
war.  vVhen  the  late  Emperor 
of  Russia  thought  fit  to  seize  Turk- 
ish territory  by  way  of  a  *  material 
Siarantee,'  in  i8^,  did  he  select 
uropean  or  Asiatic  nrovinces  as 
the  subjects  of  his  depredation  ? 
When  fie  had  concentrated  nearly 
the  whole  disposable  forces  of  his 
empire  upon  the  two  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  what  waa 
the  character  of  the  armament  with 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Whiteside's 
statement,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
he  designed  the  subjugation  of  Asia? 
It  is  notorious  that  the  Caucasian 
army  of  the  Caar  was  then  a 
miserable  force,  ill  disciplined,  and 
ill  equipped,  as  is  sufficiently  illoa* 
trated  in  the  fact  that  it  was  peaten 
in  almost  every  encounter  with  the 
wretched  Turkish  irregulars  which 
were  arrayed  against  it.  The  Rus- 
sian Government,  then,  clearly 
deemed  the  war  in  Asia  the  secon- 
dary object  of  their  campaign  — 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Turkish  Government  cor- 
roborated this  view  of  the  relative 
value  of  its  European  and  Asiatic 
territories,  by  senotng  its  best  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
its  irregular  forces  towards  the 
plains  of  the  Caucasus,  even  btfore 
it  was  by  any  means  certain  on 
which  side  of  the  Euxine  the  Mus* 
covite  strength  would  bo  found  to 
preponderate. 

Mr.  Whiteside  then  proceeds, 
with  characteristic  infelicity,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1838—29  in  support  of  his  position. 
We  need  only  reply  that,  if  his 
opinions  were  not  directly  reversible 
by  facts,  that  war  would  have  been 
terminated,  not  by   a   Treaty   of 
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Adriftnople,  but  hj  a  Treaty  of 
Broasaa.  Mr.  Whiteside  tells  us, 
indeed,  that  so  great  were  the  sac* 
cesses  of  Prince  ^askiewitch  in  Asia 
daring  that  campaign,  that  he  re- 
mained at  Erzeroum,  only  uncertain 
whether  to  march  towards  the  west, 
upon  Constantinople,  or  towards  the 
east,  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in 
either  event  subiugate  the  interven- 
ing territories,  "but  this  gentleman 
(with  something  of  Hibernian  logpc) 
fails  to  inform  us  why  the  Eussian 
commander,  with  such  splendid  op- 
portunities in  his  reach,  failed  to 
render  them  available.  He  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  the  expedition 
towards  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
have  provoked  the  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land. He  implies  that  it  mignt 
have  upset  the  Wellington  Ministry, 
and  have  brought  Lord  Palmerston 
prematurely  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
But  in  any  case  the  march  of  Pas- 
kiewitch  towards  Scutari  could  no 
more  have  provoked  the  animosity 
of  England,  than  the  march  of 
Piebitcn  on  Adrianople,  which  was 
actually  accomplished.  Even  ad- 
mitting, then,  the  bases  of  Mr. 
Whiteside's  argument  to  be  correct, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  de- 
cisive attack  having,  in  1829,  been 
made  on  ihe  side  of  Europe,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  attack 
in  that  quarter  was  deemed  either 
less  difficult  or  more  conclusive  than 
the  attack  on  the  side  of  Asia  P 

But  the  whole  argument  of  the 
Tory  party  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion was  characterized  bv  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  real  oDJects  of  the 
war,  which  suggests  an  apprehension 
that,  if  ikej  had  unhappily  been  in 
power  durmg  the  past  year,  we 
might  have,  before  this,  been  in- 
volved in  very  serious  misunder- 
standings with  the  French  GK)vem- 
ment.  They  wished,  it  is  clear,  to 
extend  the  war  into  Asia,  with  a 
view  of  providing  for  the  security 
of  our  Indian  possessions,  in  a  man- 
ner involving  an  unequivocal  re- 
pudiation of  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  Governments  of  England  and 
France. 

Why.  if  anything  could  be  imagined 
(says  liord  PalmenUm)  more  calculated 
to  encourage  thoiie  flUSpicioDs  which  the 
euemies  of  England  ^endeavoured  to  en- 
gender aa  to  the  objects  of  England  in 
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the  war,  such  representations  were 
calculated  to  effect  that  purpose,  l^e 
Busaiane  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the 
mindii  of  our  allies  that  we  were  endea- 
vouring to  drag  them  into  the  war  for 
objects  of  our  own ;  that  it  was  not  the 
maintenance  of  the  power  of  Turkey 
which  we  so  much  wanted,  as  that  we 
wanted  to  defend  our  Indian  terri- 
tories, &c. 

AYe  conceive,  then,  that  these  two 
leading  facts  are  decisively  proved 
against  the  Tory  party  on  tneir  own 
showing:  first,  the  essential  sub- 
ordination of  the  war  in  Asia  to 
the  war  in  Europe ;  secondly,  that 
the  extension  of  the  war  in  Asia 
was  urged  by  that  party  on  grounds 
wholly  alien  from  those  which  con- 
stituted the  C(uu4  belli,  and  alto* 
gether  inconsistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  alliance  on  which, 
according  to  that  very  party,  the 
safety  of  Turkey  depended. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  second  count, 
referring  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  the  truth 
appears  to  lie  midway  between  ike 
indignant  vituperations  heaped  upon 
that  dignitary  by  Mr.  Whiteside  at 
the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
and  the  ludicrous  eulogy  of  the 
same  diplomatist  which  terminated 
the  same  oration. 

It  was,  however  (says  Mr.  'White- 
side), but  just  to  remark,  that  from  the 
time  the  quarrel  had  terminated  be- 
tween Lord  Stratford  and  General 
Williams,  the  former  had  acted  with 
seal,  fidelity,  and  activity,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  always  in 
the  right,  and  the  Home  Government 
always  in  the  wrong ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  House  whether  it  was  a  creditable 
thing  for  the  Government  to  attempt  to 
wriggle  out  of  a  difficulty,  and  attribute 
to  Lord  Stratford's  conduct  the  loss  of 
Kars. 

Now  who,  we  should  like  to  know, 
'  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty tn  havina  attributed  to  Lord 
Stratford's  conduct  the  fall  of  Kara,* 
but  Mr.  Whiteside  himself?  His 
whole  speech,  up  to  this  point,  is 
little  but  a  Hibernian  declamation 
(with  the  usual  amount  of  Celtic 
judgment  and  discretion)  against 
Lord  Stratford.  Lord  Stratford, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  question, 
behaved  exceedingly  ill.  He  be- 
traved  the  trust  which  his  Sovereign 
haa  reposed  in  him;  he  neglected 
the  most  solemn  duties  which  can 
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attach  to  an  Ambassador  in  time  of 
war.     The  reprimand  thrown  upon 
his    conduct    by   Lord  Clarendon 
affords  a  signal  evidence  of  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Home  Government 
with  their  subordinate.    We  think 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  went  too  far  in  the  pallia- 
tion of  this  functionary.  There  was, 
indeed,  as  Lord  Derby  remarked,  a 
considerable    discrepancy  between 
the  written  communications  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
subsequent  speech  of  the  Premier. 
The  very  ground  upon  which  Lord 
Palmerston  not  illogically  jastiiied 
a  lenient  treatment  of  the  Ambas- 
sador, was  also  a  ground  to  justify 
▼ery  considerable  severity.     Lord 
Stratford  had  agreed,  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston teUs  us,  to  return  to  Con- 
stantinople  as    a    favour   to    the 
GK>vemment  of  Lord  John  Bussell, 
in  1846  or  1847.    ^®  agreed  to  do 
so  upon  the  one  condition  that  he 
should  be  strenuously  supported  by 
the    Home  Government.      Hence, 
say  the  Administration,  Lord  Strat- 
ford possesses  an  undoubted  claim 
to  be  leniently  dealt  with  by  the 
Foreign  Office.    But  this  obligation 
surely  implied  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford to  support  the  policy  of  the 
Home  Gt>vemment.    What  would 
be  the  use  of  accrediting  an  ambas- 
sador, and  of  promising  to  support 
that  ambassador,  except  that  he,  in 
return  (which  such  a  promise  clearly 
nresuppoees),  were  ready  to  serve 
nis  Grovemment  with  fidelity  and 
sealP    Therefore  we  conceive  that 
the  whole   moral    claim   of  Lord 
Stratford  to  consideration  by  the 
British  Government,  ceases  from  the 
moment  that  he  betrayed  the  in- 
terests of  his  Sovereign. 
^"*\But  it  does  not  foUow  that,  be- 
c<fise  Lord  Stratford  acted  in  this 
xnwiner,  therefore  he  should  have 
beeli  immediately  recalled.     Lord 
Stratford,    as    Mr.  Whiteside  ac- 
knowledged, was  conducting  him- 
self with  energy  and  seal,  when  his 
former  malversations  were  brought 
to  light.    His  presence  at  Constan- 
tinople was  then  desirable  on  several 
independent  grounds.     But,  never- 
theless, if  misconduct  is  to  meet  its 
reward,  it    seems  no  less  obvious 
that,  as  soon  as  Lord  Stratford's 
aervioes   oaa  be   safely  dispensed 


with,  he  ought  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  embassy  at  Constantinople* 
This  event,  whenever  it  may  happen, 
will  no  doubt  be  officially  ascribed 
to  declining  health ;  and  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  the  throwing 
of  so  trans]>arent  a  veil  over  an  act 
of  unquestionable  justice.  We  be- 
lieve tnat  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  would  command 
universal  satisfaction. 
3.  We  have  already  in  some  de« 

gree  anticipated  the  third  question 
ere  at  issue, — namelv,  the  character 
of  iheforcu  by  whicliit  was  nought 
to  relieve  the  citadel  of  Kars.  This 
is  of  course  a  question  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  the  culpable  in- 
action of  the  two  Turkish  generala 
when  they  had  once  landed  in  the 
Crimea ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no- 
thing that  has  passed  on  either  side 
in  tl^  course  01  any  one  of  the  three 
debates,  has  served  to  explain  their 
conduct,  or  exonerate  them  from 
blame.  The  point  which  has  been 
discussed  above  bears  upon  their 
mode  of  command  when  the  expe- 
dition had  been  once  adopted  uid 
made:  the  point  which  is  here  at 
issue  respects  the  prior  determi- 
nation of  the  allies  in  reference  to 
the  force  which  should  be  selected 
for  the  purpose  in  question. 

Ko  less  than  four  different  me- 
thods were  successively  devised 
with  a  view  to  this  object.  Fint» 
it  was  suggested  that  the  Turkish, 
contmgent,  numberinff  nearly 
30,000  strong,  diould  be  despatchea. 
This  scheme,  indeed,  was  sanctioned 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  by  Sir 
James  Graham^  with  a  carelessness 
of  decision  which  lends  an  indirect 
support  to  the  complaint  of  Sir 
Churles  Napier,  that  tnat  statesman, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
wss  ready  to  have  despatched  an 
inefficient  fleet  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Contingent  was,  at  that  period,  a 
half-dM,  half-starved,  and  alto- 
gether ill-disciplined  force.  What 
hgure,  it  may  oe  demanded  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  would  such 
a  force  have  made  in  opposition  toihe 
Bussian  tnny  under  the  practised 
leadership  ot  Mouravieff  P  It  was 
not  improbable,  then,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  this  corps  might  have 
led  to  their  extermination. 

Secondly,  it  was  proposed  to 
withdraw  x3,ooo  Turka  from  their 
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position  at  Balaklava,  under  the 
command  of  Omar  Pasha;  while, 
thirdly,  the  sdection  of  the  addi- 
tional Ottoman  force  at  Eupatoria 
seemed  to  offer  another  alternative. 
But  these  two  schemes  were  en* 
countered  by  innumerable  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  latter 
force  was  under  the  command  of 
the  French  general,  d'AUonTille. 
D'AUonville  was  unwilling  to  part 
with  this  body  of  troops.  3ut 
eren  if  he  had  yielded,  Omar 
Pasha,  declaring  that  the  Turkish 
army  at  Eupatoria  consisted  of  raw 
troops,  positirely  refused  to  march 
aeainst  Monrayieff,  and  encounter 
the  risks  of  an  Asiatic  campaign. 
Then  came  the  question  or  uie 
ia,ooo  at  Balaklava.  With  these 
the  Turk  was  ready  to  embark 
and  to  march  against  fars.  Marshal 
Pelissier,  howeyer,  durst  not  dis« 
tnrb  them  without  the  Emperor's 
permission.  That  permission  was 
sought  and  obtained  by  telegraph. 
But  when  it  was  obtained  the  aUied 
commanders  interposed,  and  de- 
clared the  safety  of  the  lines  at 
Balaklava  inyolved  in  the  presence 
of  this  Turkish  force. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  Turkish 
force  at  Batoum,  as  the  learned 
Attorney-General  reminds  us,  had 
been  estimated  at  not  less  than 
15.000  men.  Of  these,  10,000  it  was 
thought  might  be  despatched  to- 
ward £ars.  When,  however,  this 
force  was  more  carefully  inquired 
into,  its  numbers  grew  graaually 
smaller,  imtil  they  were  finally 
found  to  comprehend  no  more 
than  3770. — ^We  do  not  say  that 
these  were  the  only  alternatives 
which  presented  themselves  to  the 
allied  generals  on  the  spot;  but 
these,  at  least,  constitutea  four  of 
the  principal  and  more  obvious 
modes  of  effecting  the  object  in 
view,  each  of  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  there  can  be  no  ooubt 
that,  while  the  Bussian  standard 
was  still  waving  within  the  walls  of 
Sebastopol,  the  relief  of  Kara  formed 
a  problem  of  almost  unexampled 
dimcultv,  both  to  the  commanders 
and  to  tne  Home  Governments. 

4.  Tlie  fourth  and  last  count  of 
this  indictment — ^which  relates  to 
the  choice  of  two  different  routes  by 
an  army  advancing  from  the  sea- 


board— ^remains  to  be  discussed, 
although  it  has  already  been  ad- 
verted to.  These  were  the  passage 
by  Bedout  Kaleh  and  that  by  Tre- 
busond.  The  former  involved  a 
longer  sea  passage;  and  although 
the  subsequent  march  was  less  long, 
it  was  more  tedious  and  difficult. 
The  intervening  population  by  this 
route  were  Christians,  hostile  to 
the  Porte:  by  the  other,  as  we 
have  already  said  or  implied,  they 
were  zealous  Mahometans. 

The  phin  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment (mjs  Lord  Palmerston),  was  that 
the  troops  should  be  sent  from  Trebi- 
aond,  from  which  10,000  men  might 
have  mardied,  according  to  Mr.  Brant, 
in  ten  days.  The  road  was  even  prac- 
ticable for  artillery ;  for  all  the  artillery 
at  Erseroom  and  Kub  had  gone  by  that 
route. 

Why,  therefore,  when  troops  were 
at  length  landed,  they  refused  to 
msrch — or  rather,  why  their  com- 
manders kept  them  in  check — ^is  a 
question  to  which  no  sort  of  answer 
has  been,  or  probably  will  be,  given. 
This  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Whiteside's 
strong  point,  of  which  he  made  ab-> 
solutely  nothing;  and  had  he  ad« 
duced  this  circumstance  in  his  reply, 
his  motion  might  have  worn  a  rather 
less  disastrous  character  than  that 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  very 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  rejoinder, 
it  now  presents. 

We  desire,  then,  after  having 
summed  up  the  evidence  thus  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  to  state  what  we 
think  the  finding  of  the  public  ought 
to  be  upon  these  charges.  We  have 
not  been  the  organ  of  any  party 
in  the  State,  and  we  may  therefore 
have  credit  for  doing  so  with  impar- 
tiality. First,  then,  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  her  Majesty's 
Opposition  have  wholly  misappre- 
hended or  misrepresented  the  ob- 
jects for  which  we  went  to  war. 
The  safety  of  Turkey  was  that 
object:  and  the  safety  of  Turkey 
was  obviously  to  be  secured  in  those 
two  quarten  in  which  it  was  most 
seriously  threatened— first  from  the 
Principalities,  and  secondly  from 
Sebastopol.  The  war  in  Asia,  there- 
fore, was  the  third  question  in  our 
belligerent  policy.  While  the  Bus- 
sians  were  on  the  Danube,  it  was 
justly  deemed  imprudent  to  with- 
draw our  troops  from  a  position  of 
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coutingent  defence,  in  order  to  assail 
Sebastopol.  Just  so,  in  torn,  when 
the  fate  of  Sebastopol  was  trembling 
in  the  scale,  it  was  deemed  im« 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  before  its 
walls,  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of 
Asia,  a  force  which  the  allied  gene- 
rals had  declared  to  be  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  operations  in  the 
Crimea.  The  question  then  arose, 
what  other  troops  could  be  spared  F 
The  campaign  in  Asia  had  to  be 
considered  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
safety  of  Turkey,  and  not  at  all  in 
reference  to  our  interests  in  India. 
Secondly,  the  diplomatic  neglect 
charged  by  General  Williams  must 
clearly  fall  on  Lord  Derby's  favou- 
rite ambassador,  and  not  upon  Lord 
Clarendon ;  for  the  argument  of  the 
Opposition  appears  to  oe,  that  Lord 
Clarendon  was  culpable  in  so  far  as 
this — that  he  had  not  recalled  Lord 
Stratford.  Thirdly,  with  regard  to 
a  supply  of  money,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  in  the  power  of  the  Allies  to 
have  aided  General  Williams  by  the 
more  effectual  method  of  a  relieving 
army,  although  from  an  extraordi. 
nary  conjunction  of  adverse  events 
this  expectation  was  ultimately  dis- 


appointed. Be  it  remembered  also, 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Turkish 
Loan  are  not  the  men  peculiarly 
qualified  to  charge  a  Government 
with  pecuniary  illinerality.  Parlia- 
ment have  unequivocaUy  declared 
where  the  blame  has  not  rested,  by 
their  just  acquittal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  they  had  been  reouired 
to  state  where  the  blame  did  rest» 
they  would  probably  have  charged 
it,  primarily  upon  Lord  Stratford  and 
Selim  Pasna — and  in  a  secondary 
manner  upon  Omar  Pasha  also. 
But,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  fierce 
and  desperate  war,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  tnat  nulitfuy  success  haa 
always  been  determmed,  not  by  ab- 
solute triumph,  but  by  a  balance  of 
advantage  over  disaster;  and  that 
the  capitulation  of  Kars  can  no  more 
destroy  the  moral  effect  of  the  con- 
quest of  Sebastopol,  than  the  defeat 
of  Aspeme  compromised  to  Napo- 
leon the  ultimate  victory  of  Wagram 
— ^than  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  at 
Dresden  compromised  their  suc- 
cesses at  Leipeic— or  than  the  catas- 
trophe of  Blucher  at  Ligny  compro- 
mised the  triumph  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo. 
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DECLINE  OP  FRENCH  ROMANTIC  LITERATURE. 


THE  Frencli  say  there  is  a  dearth 
of  novels  ana  romances.  Wine 
and  wit  are  failing  together.  For 
five  successive  years  the  vintages  of 
Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  have  been 
stricken  with  blight,  and  for  almost 
as  Ions  a  period  the  rich  faculties  of 
our  allies  in  other  fields  have  pro- 
duced little  fruit,  and  that  little 
mostly  of  a  noxious  kind.  Some 
indeed  of  the  greatest  modem 
novelists  of  France  are  still  livinp, 
but  they  seem  to  be  no  longer  in 
the  vein.  Alexandre  Dumas  the 
elder,  and  George  Sand,  have,  as 
usual  with  celebrities  of  their  nation, 
crowned  their  literary  career  by  that 
essential  monument  to  French  fame 
—their  Mcmoires*  The  author  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  and  the 
author  of  the  Jmi^  Errant  are  in 
exile;  Jules  Sandeau  aspires  to  a 
seat  in  the  Academy,  that  House  of 
Peers  in  which  genius  folds  its 
wings  with  decent  gravity ;  and  the 
name  of  Paul  Fevafis  seldom  if  ever 
seen  subscribed  to  the  once  all- 
attractive  feuilleton  roman. 

This  discovery  of  literarv  dearth 
is  not  our  own.  We  should  doubt 
whether  the  observation  would  have 
occurred,  if  not  forced  upon  our 
attention  by  lamentations  which 
have  aopeared  in  Paris  publications 
of  high  character.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  see  our  theatres  draw 
their  supplies  from  abroad,  and  to 
hear  of  mournful  complaints  of  the 
want  of  native  dramatic  talent,  that 
we  expect  to  be  treated  with  a  stare 
of  incredulity  when  we  assure  our 
countrymen,  that  while  English 
critics  are  indulging  in  satirical 
compliments  to  ingenious  adapters 
of  French  plays,  French  writers  are 
in  sober  sadness  advisiog  authors  of 
fictitious  narrative  to  inspire  their 
jaded  fancies  at  the  pure  cistern  of 
modem  English  invention.  Not 
long  ago  the  Journal  dee  Debate 
published  a  well-drawn  outline  of 
Jane  JEVre,  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
writer  (df .  de  Laboulaye)  declared, 
of  reclaimins  the  roman  from  the 
decay  into  wjiich  it  was  falling,  bv 
examples  derived  from  the  English 


school— examples  calculated  to  open 
up  fields  of  adventure  which  French 
genius  has  either   never  trod,  or 


hastily  abandoned  ere  yet  sufficiently 
explored.  In  another  publication 
of  a  more  peculiarly  literary  charac- 
ter, the  JXevue  dee  Deux  Mondes, 
there  lately  appeared,  an  offer  of  a 
prize  for  a  suitable  tale  of  fiction-— 
a  prize,  as  we  believe,  which  remains 
unadjudged.  Nay,  more :  a  whim- 
sical millionaire,  whose  name  when 
once  mentioned  we  cannot  hastily 
cast  aside — M.Louis  V6ron — Shaving 
put  down  his  name  for  a  sum  calcu- 
lated to  throw  aspirants  to  well- 
gilded  laurels  into  agonies  of  inspir- 
ation, did  more, — ^he  seized  the  pen 
himself,  to  show  how  fields  were 
won,  and  by  way  of  model  published 
his  CinqCent  Mille  Livree  de  Rente. 
Doctor  V6ron  is  a  man  not  only  of 
wealth,  equal  it  is  supposed  to  the 
title  of  his  Dook — he  is  apersonage— 
he  sits  in  the  Corps  LlgUlatif;  he 
is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; 
his  breast  is  covered  with  orders. 
When  LouisNapoleon,  on  his  arrival 
in  France  in  the  memorable  year 
1848,  determined  to  consult  public 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  a  country  ho  felt  himself 
destined  to  govern,  one  of  the  first 
whom  he  invited  to  his  table  at  the 
H6tel  du  Rhin,  was  M.  V^ron,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Conetitutionnel  news- 
paper. The  susceptible  politician  re- 
turned home  a  devoted  JBonapartist. 
The  Romans  of  old  liked  lucky  gene- 
rals. He  who  wrote  the  '  Rubicon  i« 
passed*  on  the  decree  which  abolished 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  could  not 
have  attached  to  his  fortunes  a  man 
who  had  been  more  successful  in  hia 
aims  than  the  author  and  possessor 
of  Cinq  Cent  Mille  Livres  de  Rente. 
Before  he  allowed  his  fancy  to 
wander  through  the  realms  of  fiction. 
Doctor  y^ron  favoured  the  world 
with  an  account  of  his  long  and 
varied  eiperiencc.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  previous  numbers,*  given 
a  sketch  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  Bour^ 
ftois  de  Paris,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing five  bulky  volumes,  would  seem 
to  nave  had  a  fair  hour  of  success. 
A  book  ^hich  gives  the  history  of 
a  man  who  has  moved  on  to  wealth 
and  honour,  not  through  the  thorny 
paths  of  privation  necessitating  tlia 
exercise  of  courage  and  fortitude* 


*  See  Fraser  for  March,  1854,  and  June,  1855. 
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but  in  the  flowerr  ways  of  the  moet 
Taried  enjoyments,  must  have  been 
seized  with  avidity  by  those  philo- 
sophers who  turn  their  lamp  in 
search  of  that  honest  man  of  tnese 
days,  the  lucky  speculator.  With 
the  tact  acquired  in  his  fortunate 
direction  of  the  Grand  Opera,  the 
author,  who  had  learned  the  art  of 
exciting  public  expectation  through 
a  suggestive  bill  of  fare,  chose  well 
the  title  of  his  novel ;  for  does  it  not 
seem  to  intimate  a  new  page  of  his 
experience,  one  too  romantic  to  have 
been  thrust  on  the  file  of  a  bour- 
geois de  Paris,  but  hidden  from  the 
vulgar  eye,  until  drawn  out  for  the 
solace  of  his  retreat,  and  to  win 
more  tender  sympathies  than  those 
usually  accordea  to  the  anxieties 
attending  the  pursuit  of  wealth? 
Here  we  must  at  once  confess  disap- 
pointment, mingled  with  a  stronger 
Iseling  than  we  wish  to  express. 
By  as  much  as  it  was  Dr.  Yeron's 
object  to  exalt  the  citizen  by  ex- 
hibiting him  as  a  man  whose  indus- 
trious nabits  and  strong  sense  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  possession 
of  fine  taste  for  the  works  of  art 
and  a  cultivated  understanding,  by 
so  much  does  he  lower  him  in  the 
scale  of  morality,  and  that  not  by 
exposure  of  vicious  propensities,  but 
by  the  betrayal  of  an  utter  absence 
of  the  moral  sense.  If  the  life  which 
Picard,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  leads, 
be  anything  like  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  middle-class  conduct,  we 
riiould  hardly  know  what  to  think 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  a 
venerable  statesman,  wishing  to 
crown  the  autumn  of  his  day  with 
the  laurel  of  literair  fame,  could  find 
no  better  type  of  honour,  honestv, 
and  domestic  virtues.  In  fact,  the 
adventures  through  which  this  well- 
meaning  individual  allows  himself  to 
be  led,  as  it  were  passively,  by  a 
certain  accomplishea  Baron  de  Lon- 
gueville,  are  such  as  we  dare  not, 
out  of  respect  to  our  readers,  de- 
scribe. Pieard's  code  of  duties  to 
his  family  and  society  goes  no 
deeper  than  external  observances, 
which  if  decentljr  and,  according  to 
his  notion, — ^whieh  is  represented  as 
the  nrevailing  notion, — ^honourably 
fulfilled,  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
haunt  the  gambling  table,  and  to 
keep  whatever  company  he  pleases. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  author  alone 


which  renders  the  book  worthy  of  a 
moment's  attention,  and  viewed  in 
that  light  it  is  painfully  instructive. 
Such  is  a  general  outline  of  a  story 
intended  by  its  author  to  paint 
manners  and  morals  as  they  are. 
Some  of  his  richest  illustrations  we 
are  obliged  to  omit.  We  have  not 
followed  Picard  senior  to  an  orgie 
to  which  he  accompanied  his  Mentor 
the  Baron,  with  tne  same  unru£9ed 
conscience  with  which  he  received 
that  proposal  for  the  breach  of  the 
seventh  commandment,  the  main 
incident  of  the  book ;  neither  have 
we  mentioned  an  itinerant  gambling 
scene  in  a  carriage  on  the  way  to  a 
race-course,  in  which  ladies  and 
gentlemen  play  a  ffame  called  dit" 
cretian,  which  our  aisoretion  warns 
us  from  particularizing ;  and  other 
delicacies  in  a  feast  where  everything 
is  as  choice  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  intellectuid  Amphitiyon  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
a  year,  —  whose  sixty  years  have 
been  passed  in  the  best  societv,— 
whose  breast  is  covered  with  oraers, 
those  brilliant  stars  which  only  shine 
on  the  serene  heaven  of  pure  bosoms, 
•—and  whose  honoured  grey  head 
adorns  the  Corpe  Uffislattf*,  Is  the 
book,  our  readers  will  ask,  even 
written  with  ability  P  Happily  it  is 
not.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
dulness  which  is  instructive.  A  man 
of  fashion  may  be  made  to  serve 
one  useful  purpose,  that  is,  of  show- 
ing what  is  in  vogue.  If  he  be  as 
tasteless  as  he  is  rich  he  will  ex- 
aggerate the  absurdities  he  copies, 
or  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
presumed  vices  of  the  class  to  which 
he  wishes  the  world  to  think  he 
belongs.  Dr.  V^ron,  we  must  say, 
is  no  original  genius  of  evil.  He  is 
no  hard  V  innovator.  He  is  a  copyist, 
not  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  father, 
but  of  Alexandre  Dumas  the  son. 
Unable  to  reach  the  licentious  eiour^ 
derie,  the  sparkling  half-intoxicated 
capriciousness  of  that  rich  imagina- 
tion from  which  sprang  the  Trot* 
Moutqueiairet  ana  Mont*  Cri*to, 
the  Doctor  toddles  after  the  Dame 
aux  CameliaM,  and  the  vieions  deni- 
zens which  people  the  younger 
Dumas*  Demi  Monde.  Tne  evil 
fruit  we  learn  has  reached  full  ripe- 
ness, when  we  see  it  turning  to  rot- 
tenness in  the  hands  of  the  author  of 
Cinq  Cent  Mi  lie  Livres  de  Sente. 
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We  have  named  Eitg^e  Sue  in 
reference  to  the  publication  of  the 
J%itf  Errant  in  the  Comttitutionnel, 
by  which  Dr.  V^ron  contrived  to 
derive  such  conaiderable  pecuniary 
advantages.  We  susoect  that  to 
the  same  distioguishea  author  the 
unscrupulous  Doctor  is  under  ob- 
ligations of  another  kind.  Of  £u* 
gene  Sue  we  desire  to  speak  with 
the  consideration  due  to  a  man  of 
genius  exiled  from  his  native  land, 
and,  as  we  fear,  debarred  from  the 
exeroiBe  of  his  pen  in  his  own  ac- 
enstomed  way.* 

There  appeared  some  time  ago,  in 
the  Siscle  newspaper,  a  series  of 
stories  from  thepen  of  Eugene  Sue, 
the  last  of  which  was  brought 
abruptly  to  a  close  by  an  order  from 
the  authorities.  As  we  are  obliged 
to  speak  from  recollection  of  the  tale 
in  question,  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
the  names  of  the  characters.  The 
subject,  however,  remains  fresh  in 
our  minds.  The  hero,  like  Picard, 
is  a  man  who,  following  an  humble 
calling,  becomes  suddenly  rich  by 
lucky  speculations  on  tfaye  Bourse. 
Like  Picard,  he  has  a  delicate  wife, 
and  a  family  ccmsisting  of  two  good 
young  daughters.  Like  Picard,  he 
adopts  suggestions  similar  to  those 
made  by  the  Baron  de  Longueville ; 
and  again,  like  Picard,  disgraces 
himself  by  participation  in  the  volun- 
tuous  brutalities  of  an  orgie.  oo 
much  for  the  points  of  resemblance, 
which  our  readers  will,  we  think, 
acknowledge  to  be  sufficiently  close. 
When  we  come  to  notice  the  points 
of  difference,  we  discover  how  wide 
is  the  line  of  separation  which  lies 
between  genius  and  dull  plagiarism. 
Sue's  hero  does  not  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  sacred  affections  of  home 
with  indulgencesabeadysufficientl^, 
however  vaguely,  described.  He  is 
from  the  beginning  a  man  of  callous 
heart.  The  object  of  his  untiring 
industry,  as  is  tne  case  with  most  of 
his  class,  is  to  save  enough  against 
his  old  days,  on  which  to  retire  and 
live  in  modest  independence.  The 
desire,  not  unjustifiable  in  itself,  bv 
its  exclusive  occupation  of  his  mind, 
-  makes  him  at  last  a  wretched  miser, 
who  grudges  himself  and  his  family 
all  but  the  barest  necessaries  6f  ex- 


istence. But  mark  the  change 
wrought  on  such  a  nature  by  a 
sudden  influx  of  fortune  from  the 
channels  of  gambling  speculation. 
Appetites  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  destroyed,  had  they  ever* ex- 
isted, people  that  caUous  heart,  like 
£imiflhed  wolves.  All  the  vices  take 
possession  of  this  ever  hardworking, 
self-denying,  and  grasping  man. 
Bjr  a  stroke  of  genius  we  should  in 
vain  look  for  in  tne  author  of  Picard, 
his  family  derive  no  advantage  f^m 
his  ill-acquired  superfluities.  The 
man  who  abroad  revels  in  excesses, 
when  once  under  the  old  roof  reas- 
sumes  the  old  character.  He  sees 
with  a  dry  eye  his  delicate  wife 
toiling,  and  his  two  daughters  turn* 
ing  their  old  gown,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  put  a  new  faoe  upon  them 
with  rows  of  biittons;  and  it  ia 
from  the  circle  of  his  hard  im- 
placable habits  that  Eugene  Sue 
flings  him  into  the  burning  crater  of 
an  orgie  of  fabulous  extravaganee, 
where  waste  goes  on  for  waste  sake* 
and  the  most  incong^ruous  com- 
pounds are  made  up,  with  no  other 
recommendation  than  their  extra- 
vagant cost.  The  fellow  is  ruined, 
as  ne  well  deserves  to  be,  and  feel- 
ing himself  unable  to  return  to  hii 
old  despised  business,  or  to  endure 

Erivations  not  long  before  habitual, 
e  commits  suicide.  Why  Sue's 
story  should  be  stopped,  and  the 
exile  prevented  earning  his  bread  by 
his  pen,  whUe  Y^rons  dull  plagi- 
arism is  applauded,  we  cannot  under- 
stand, according  to  principles  of  jus- 
tice. The  extravagances  committed 
are  not  more  vile  than  those  in  which 
Picard  indulges.  Sue*s  story  has  a 
moral,  which  is  this,  that  riches 

Srocured  by  other  than  honest  in- 
ustry,  corrupt.  Stock  exchange 
gambling-gains  he  shows  to  be  bad 
in  their  effect.  The  Bourse  became 
offended.  The  authorities  shocked. 
The  author,  exiled  like  Victor 
Hugo,  wss  again  denounced  for 
attempting  to  excite  hatred  against 
the  bouraeoisie,  and  his  writings  in- 
terdicted. Picard,  who  is  passion- 
less in  his  indulgences,  who  takes 
the  world  as  he  finds  it, — Picard,  who 
is  the  negation  of  sll  virtue,  but 
who,  owing  to  the  extinction  of  con- 


*  La  Prum,  of  March  Sth,  which  bad  began  the  pubUeation  of  a  Aomam  Fmdl" 
Iclon  by  £ug%oa  Bu^  annonncss  that  it  has  beei^  obliged  to  discontinue  the  story. 
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sciencei  sees  neither  ^ood  nor  evil  ;^ 
this  Ficard,  preserving  external  re- 
spectability, is  actually  held  up  as  a 
model  of  a  good,  thriving  family  man, 
and  Dr.  Yeron  remains  the  moralist 
of  the  Bourse,  and  venerated  mem* 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Bad  as  Y^ron  is,  there  is  another 
writer  quite  as  objectionable.  Henri 
Murger  is,  like  Alexandre  Dumas 
the  yoimffer,  one  of  the  rising  school, 
and  to  wuich  the  venerable  Doctor, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  belongs. 
'  All,'  say  the  transcendentalists, 
'  is  in  all.'  Any  one  sentence  from 
Murger,  taken  at  random,  is  a 
sample  of  the  whole  man.  We 
know  that  it  is  needless  to  offer 
a  brick,  except  to  a  clairvoyant,  in 
order  to  have  a  notion  of  a  house. 
But  if  you  had  held  under  your  nose 
a  very  bad-smelling  brick,  and  were 
told  that  the  whole  house  was  built 
of  the  same  material,  you  would  be- 
come indifferent  about  the  archi- 
tectiure.  Par  example: — In  the 
story  of  La  R4surreciionde  Laxare, 
the  Vicomte  de  Seraphin  begins  a 
letter  to  the  Comtesse  de  Sylvus 
thus : — '  Madame, — ^As  I  have  just 
killed  your  husband,  it  would  be 
indecent  that  I  should  marry  you 
in  France.  Come,  then,  anu  join 
me  at  Milan.'  Is  not  that  a  brick  P 
The  whole  story  is  in  the  same  tone. 
The  husband  dies  in  the  arms  of  a 
mistress,  with  whom  Lazare,  the 
hero,  is  in  love,  and  through  whom 
his  resurrection  from  the  grave  of 
the  world  is  sentimentally  accom- 
plished. The  immorality  of  the 
book  is  diabolical.  It  is  not  the 
immorality  of  false  system,  like  that 
of  Sue  or  Sand ;  or  of  recklessness, 
like  that  of  Dumas  the  father ;  or 
pandering  to  vulgar  curiosity  about 
certain  descriptions  of  life  and 
manners,  like  Dumas  the  son ;  or  the 
immorality  of  coarse  humour,  like 
thatof  Paul  de  Kock ;  or  the  absence 
of  any  sense  of  the  quality,  like  that 
of  Y6ron ; — it  is  the  resol  ute  cynicism 
of  Mephistopheles.  It  is  active, 
wicked  outrage.  The  mirth  is  bitter 
irony,  the  seriousness  a  cutting 
sneer.  It  is  cruelty  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  man's  heart,  which  are 
branded,  as  it  were,  with  a  burning 
iron,  and  the  heart  itself  calcined. 
Yet  is  the  author  so  popular,  Uiat 
hia  works  figure  in  Levy's  collection 
atone  firano  the  Tolnme.    An  ad- 


mirably printed  collection,  such  ae 
can  only  remunerate  the  publishers 
by  prodigious  sale.  Unhappy  is  the 
land  where  Henri  Murger's  books 
do  sell  prodigiously. 

So  far  we  seem  to  be  eng^ed  in 
proving  the  position  of  those  French 
writers  who  proclaim  that  the 
present  generation  are  drinking  the 
lees  and  dregs  of  an  exhausted 
literature.  When  you  point  to  those 
great  living  names  with  which  the 
world  is  familiar, — the  Lamartines, 
Hugos,  and  their  glittering  fellow* 
ship  of  bright  lights, — ^the  answer 
witn  which  you  are  met  is  a  refe* 
rence  to  the  rising  school.  We 
mean  to  point  by-and-bye  to  an  ex* 
ception.  We  will  dwell  a  little  on 
a  new  name  of  great  promise,  that 
of  M.  About,  the  author  of  ToUa 
and  the  Mariaget  de  Parie,  Be* 
fore  we  do  so  we  must  ask  leave  to 
ponder  for  a  moment  on  the  com* 
plaints  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  writer  in  the  Journal  dee 
Debate,  M.  de  Laboulaye,  with 
whose  name  we  may  say  we  began 
this  article,  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  to  the  English  school  of 
novel  writers  as  sound  and  vigorous, 
and  worthy  of  being  followed  as  an 
example.  English  writers,  while 
they  truly  paint  manners,  go  deep 
beneath  the  surface  of  habits  and 
personalities,  that  they  may  look 
mto  and  expose  the  heart,  and  ex* 
hibit  its  workings.  French  writers 
of  the  present  day  try  rather  to 
amuse,  nay,  not  so  much  to  amuse 
as  to  excite  by  mere  pictures  of 
manners;  and  as  excitement  too  often 
craves  unwholesome  stimulants,  the 
manners  they  paint  are  such  as  the 
pure  ought  not  to  know,  at  all  events 
m  the  revolting  fascination  of  their 
details.  Such  manners  can  be  illus- 
trated only  by  shockingly  appropriate 
incidents.  The  abandonea,  it  need 
not  be  told,  plunge  into  attractive 
varieties  of  vice  where  it  can  do 
readers  no  good  to  follow,  though 

fenius  itself  should  lead  the  way. 
f .  Laboulaye  adyises,  not  so  much 
an  imitation  of  the  English  school,  as 
a  return  to  the  authors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  grandeur  of  Cor* 
neille  arises  from  his  noble  morality. 
His  heroes  and  heroines  are  of  the 
true  stamp,  within  whose  soul  goes 
on  the  godlike  struggle  of  duty 
with  affections  in  thenuelves  natarM 
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and  landable,  bat  wHch  must  come 
out  yanquished.  The  spirit  of  Cor- 
neilie  is  reflected  in  the  romances 
of  his  time,  and  descends  from 
Mademoiselle  Scudery  to  Madame 
de  Lafayette.  We  must  say  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  settle  how  much  of 
this  maj  be  intended  for  serious 
application  by  way  of  cure  for  an 
acknowledged  evil,  and  how  much 
ma}*-  have  a  political  bearing  and 
object.  "We  fancy  that  French  no- 
Yelists  could  no  more  return  to  their 
Carte  du  Tendre  and  Duchess  of 
Cleves,  than  English  writers  could 
select  for  model  the  Arcadia  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  To  praise  the  lite* 
rature  of  past  times  is  sometimes  a 
way  of  condemning  that  of  the 
present.  The  best  Trench  litera- 
ture is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  Monarchy,  lliere  is  no  litera- 
ture which  can  properly  be  called 
Bepublican,  and  the  Empire  pro- 
duced nothing  of  any  worth .  From 
1790  to  18 15  there  lies  a  literary 
interregnum.  This  is  an  historical 
circumstance  on  which  both  Monar- 
chists and  Eepublicans  loye  to 
dwell,  because  of  the  inuendo, 
which  eyen  the  censorship  of  Na- 
poleon III.  finds  too  fine  to  seize, 
that  as  it  was,  so  it  >rill  be,  and 
whateyer  glories  may  attach  to  the 
reyived  Empire,  those  of  literature 
will  not  be  amongst  the  number. 

A  writer  of  considerable  ability 
on  the  Legitimist  side,  M.  Nette- 
ment,  lately  published  two  yolumes, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that, 
with  the  Restoration  of  18 15  came  a 
reyiyal  of  literature,  which  the  Re- 
volution of  1830,  if  it  did  not  kiU  at 
once,  yet  corrupted  so  thoroughly 
as  to  render  ineyitable  the  decay  we 
now  behold.  We  are  not  going  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  the  battle 
of  the  Romantiques  and  the  Clas* 
siques,  raised  by  the  Victor  Hugos 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  about  the 
period  in  question.  Our  object  is  to 
show  that  novelists  themselves,  men 
of  superior  minds,  did  long  ago  see 
that  there  was  something  rotten  in 
the  state  of  Denmark.  The  French 
have  never  perhaps  sufficiently  es- 
teemed their  great  novelists.  They 
never  have  properly  recognised  the 
high  place  due  to  a  great  writer  of 
prose  fiction.  They  have  not  allowed 
the  truth  that,  to  a  man  or  woman 
of  true  genius,  the  form  is  but  the 


occasion.  Poetry  and  philosophy, 
and  political  wis<K>m  and  social  pro<* 
gress,  may  be  made,  and  have  been, 
made,  to  animate  with  the  spirit  of 
immortal  life  those  stories  which  are 
at  once  an  analysis  of  character  and 
of  society,  brin^;in^  out  their  mixed 
elements,  and  mdicating  what  may 
prove  for  their  advantage.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  prophecy  from 
Balzac,  uttered  some  fifteen  years 
before  its  accomnlishment.  Let  the 
reader  look  to  the  Cure  de  Village, 
twenty-fourth  chapter,  and  there 
will  be  found  dissertations  on  the 
political  and  social  state  of  France, 
m  which  it  is  distinctly  prophesied 
that  the  then  existing  system  was 
doomed  to  die  by  the  year  1850,  at 
which  period  some  great  genius, 
comprehending  his  time,  would 
bring  to  light  the  buried  ordon^ 
nances  of  Charles  X.,  and  tie  down 
France  for  her  own  good.  Balzac 
died  just  as  his  prediction  was  in 
course  of  being  fulfilled. 
The    eterniu   straggle    between 

good  and  evil  going  on  now  as  it 
as  ever  gone  on,  leaves  no  field  of 
combat  unoccupied,  certainly  not 
the  tempting  ground  of  light  litera- 
ture, 80  attractive  especifuly  to  the 
young,  on  whom  influences  are 
easUy  made,  and  with  consequences 
so  important.  The  greatest  minds, 
which  are  happily  the  most  inclined 
towards  punty,  seeing  clearly  the 
evils  which  challenge  their  strength, 
and  moved  by  that  impassioned  in- 
dignation which  is  the  soul  of  mo- 
tive, do  nevertheless,  in  their  fixed-- 
ness  of  gaze  upon  the  corrupt  things 
marked  out  for  attack,  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  coxmterbalancing 
good  which  is  by  their  side,  and 
which  is  in  themselves.  We  of  the 
present  dajr  forget  the  ej^emeral 
novels  which  twenty  years  ago 
rivalled  for  a  moment  the  great 
masters  of  the  art,  whose  names 
eventually  kept  possession  of  public 
admiration.  Jules  Sandeau,  in  thai 
beautiful  story  of  Mcuieleine,  de- 
servedly crowned  by  the  French 
Academy,  describes  a  school  of 
writers  who  were  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to  as  popular  as  Henri 
Murger  and  Alexandre  Dumas  fiU 
unhappily  are  at  present.  The  re- 
ference to  such  writers  appears  most 
appropriately  in  a  story  hke  Mads^ 
leine,  which  was  publiahed  in  1849, 
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wriih.  the  moral  view  of  coneoting 
certain  false  notions  in  tke  minda  ot 
the  working  classes  concemin|F  the 
rich.  The  nero  of  tiie  story,  bom 
to  an  estate  which  hehas  squandered, 
is  restored  irom  the  demoralization 
engendered  by  idleness  and  pride, 
by  being  induced  to  labour  with  his 
own  hands.  The  manner  in  which 
his  repugnance  has  been  overcome 
through  the  wise  and  patient  arti- 
fices of  Madeleine,  who,  herself  in 
possession  of  anunsuspected  fortune, 
sets  an  examplewhichnercousinfeels 
constrained  rrom  yery  shame  to  fol- 
low, until  he  is  cured,  and  restored 
to  wealth  he  is  both  able  and  worthy 
to  ^njoy,  is  all  exquisitely  wrought 
out.  The  evil  attacked  by  JiQes 
Sandeau  in  his  fascinating  story,  al- 
though revealed  in  its  intensity  in 
1848,  yet  had  been  long  fed  and  fos- 
tered by  writers  whose  character  is 
thus  described : — 

It  was  one  of  those  norels  whioh  were 
BO  much  the  vogue  about  fifteen  yean 
ago,  and  which  are  happily  becoming 
more  rare  every  day.  In  these  worlu 
duty  and  home  were  spoken  of  with 
dtBoain  almost  amounting  to  contempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  passion  was  exalted 
to  something  like  the  character  of  a 
divuie  mission.  In  this  novel,  like  so 
many  others  published  at  the  same  time, 
the  hero,  after  having  trampled  on  the 
ridiculous  prejudices  of  education,  after 
having  assumed  an  attitude  in  faoe  of 
society  like  that  of  an  Ajax  insulting  the 
gods,  or  rather  like  a  Solon  who  was  to 
regenerate  it  by  the  example  of  his  life, 
and  after  having  carried  on  an  eaffer 
strife  against  institutions,  ended  by  losmg 
oourage  and  taking  to  flight.  Despair^ 
ing  of  men  and  things,  indignant  against 
a  society  too  corrupt  to  receive  laws 
from  hia  pride  and  oracles  from  his 
gttiius,  he,  toyunlsh  it,  took  refuge  in 
suicide,  j^s^ttie  last  only  asylum  which 
remained  here  below  for  great  hearts  and 
fine  souls.  But  not  to  avow  himself 
vanquished,  he  tried  to  hide  his  defeat 
and  agony  by  fiineing  in  the  face  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  a  cry  cf  rage  and 
defiance. 

Who  thinks  now  of  that  unwhole- 
some literature  which  seems  to  rival 
the  Sandeaus  and  the  Balaacs  in  the 
height  of  their  fame  P  Bemond  is 
forgotten,  and  Champfleury  out  of 
dato. 

Admitting  now  the  existence  of 
an  evil  class  of  writers,  yet  must 
we,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  subscribe  to  the  assertion  of  cer- 


tain desponding  spirits  amongBt  tha 
French  themselves,  see  wnetker 
there  may  not  be  a  rising  genius 
worthy  to  continue  the  race  of  the 
old  line  of  giants,  and  whose  repu- 
tation shall  yet  stand  towering  above 
those  feeble  and  flashy  cx^urea 
who,  for  the  moment,  amuse  the 
public  ffaze :  such  a  writer  we  think 
we  do  distinguish  in  Edmond  About* 
the  author  of  jfb//a,  and  of  a  series 
of  stories  less  known  out  of  his 
own  country,  called  Xss  Mariagn 
de  Parte, 

Tolla  is  that  same  simple  story 
which,  told  already  in  many  ways, 
has  never  ceased  to  interest,  and 
whioh  may  be  told  again  and  a^ia 
for  generations  to  come,  and  which, 
never  old  and  ever  new,  will,  pro- 
vided it  be  told  with  the  true  ac- 
cents of  an  Edmond  About,  not  fail 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  have 
hearts.  Who  is  there  who  has  not 
known  of  some  Tolla,  who  has 
^iven  her  heart  to  a  Lello  P  Who 
IS  there  who  has  not  witnessed 
something  of  the  common  artifice 
by  which  a  family  objecting  to  a 
match  beneath  their  ambition,  have 
found  some  pretext  for  sending  the 
young  gentleman  to  travel,  until  the 
pure  image  of  his  young  love  has 
been  drowned  in  the  dissipation  of 
foreign  capitals  P  That  Lello  should 
prove  unworthy  of  the  faithful  heart 
which  breaks  while  his  own  is 
hardening  in  selfish  enjoyments, 
does  not  stop  our  tears  for  a  victim 
whose  fate  we  may  see  repeated  we 
know  not  how  soon  or  how  often. 

The  author  of  this  story,  whose 
originality  is  not  in  the  main  inci- 
dents so  much  as  in  the  style,  has 
nevertheless  been  accused  of  pla- 

g'arism.  He  took  it,  some  said, 
Dm  an  Italian  romance ;  or  as 
others,  with  more  appearance  of 
truth,  alleged,  from  a  statement 
published  by  the  family  of  an  in* 
jured  lady,  in  which  was  contained 
the  lovers'  correspondence.  The 
author  has  himself  acknowledged  as 
much.  He  has  avowed  that  his 
story  is  based  on  fact,  as  many  im* 
mortal  dramas  and  tales  have  oeen. 
The  characters  are  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, and  they  are  admirably  drawn. 
That  which  gave  an  appearance  of 
truth  to  the  diarge  ot  plagiarism, 
was  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Italian 
manners  displayed  by  a  writer  of. 
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we  believe,  not  aaore  than  twenty- 
eight  years  of  a^e — an  intim  aor  with 
habits  not  reached  by  any  ^ench 
author  since  Beyle»  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Stendahl,  wrote  his 
Chartreuse  de  Parme.  M.  About 
is  a  travelled  man.  A  member  of 
the  ^cole  Normale,  he  was  some 
years  a^o  sent  to  Athens  as  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  French  University  of 
the  capital  of  Greece.  His  quick 
and  sure  powers  of  observation  be- 
came revealed  to  the  world  in  a 
work  on  modem  Greece  of  aoknow- 
ledeed  accuracy.  A  picture  of 
Italian  manners  from  such  a  pen 
might  fairly  be  received  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience.  As  we 
have  already  suggested,  the  story  of 
2b2^  is  simply  ms.  Leilo,  attached 
to  Tolla,  is,  at  the  instance  of  his 
family,  sent  to  travel,  in  order  that 
he  niay,  in  the  dissipation  of  London 
and  Jraris,  lose  his  love  and  his 
purity  together.  The  pretext  is  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  m  London 
with  an  English  lady,  and  the  in- 
strument is  a  bad  priest.  Here  is 
his  portrait : — 

Bntering  Borne,  the  Countess  racog- 
Dised  MoDsignor  Roquette,  who  alighted 
from  his  carriage  before  the  Museum  of 
S.  Jean  de  Latran.  She  pointed  him 
out  to  Doctor  Ely. 

'  Monslgnor  Roquette,'  said  the 
Doctor. 

*  Do  you  know  him?' 

'  He  is  one  of  my  patients,  but  as  he 
is  a  healthier  man  than  myself,  we  do 
not  often  see  each  other.' 

'  What  do  they  say  of  him  in  town  V 

*  They  say  he  is  a  gallant  man  and  a 
man  of  wit,  who  may,  with  the  help  of 
God,  become  in  time  a  holy  man.' 

'  And  that  ia  all  they  say  V 

'All,'  prudently  replied  the  Doctor. 

'Then,  dear  Doctor,  tell  me  what 
they  think,  for  Rome  is  the  city  of  all 
the  world  where  what  is  thought  re- 
sembles least  what  ia  said.' 

'  They  think  that  Monsignor  Roquette 
is  neither  young  nor  oM,  handsome  nor 
ugly,  fair  nor  du'k,  big  nor  little,  rich  nor 
poor,  neither  priest  nor  layman,  honest 
nor  rogue,  neither.  But  i^y  will  you 
ask  me  to  compromise  myself  f 

'Speak,  my  friend,'  saidTolla,  quickly. 
*  This  man,  whom  I  saw  only  thi^e  days 
ago  for  the  first  time,  is  come  athwart 
my  happiness — either  to  serve  or  destroy 
me.  Teach  me,  if  you  know  him,  what 
have  I  to  fear  or  to  hope.' 

'Everything,  my  dear  little  angel, 
according  as  he  may  be  for  or  against 
you.     Yon  know  that  I  have  the  bad 


habit  of  judging  people  by  thehr  pfaysi* 
ogDomy ;  this  Monsignor  possesses  one 
of  the  most  significant  &ces  ever  given 
me  to  observe — a  veiy  study  of  a  head. 
The  forehead  is  high  and  broad ;  the 
skull  vast ;  brain  developed  ;  little  eyei^ 
round,  and  deeply  set»  of  a  keen,  trans- 
parent blue,  like  those  of  wild  animals ; 
open  nostrils,  mobile  and  palpitating, 
sign  infallible  of  ardent  passions  and 
great  appetites ;  thin  lips,  if  he  has  lips 
at  all ;  teeth  for  biting ;  a  short,  gathered- 
up,  thick  chin,  with  a  deep  dimple  in  the 
middle;  a  wrinkled  forehead,  pimpled 
cheeks,  with  the  raven's  fi>ot  spread  out 
on  each  temple.  Can  you  guess  what  I 
think  when  I  see  that  face  laboured^ 
tormented,  and  cracked  by  an  internal 
fire  ?  I  think  of  the  sulphur  mines  of 
Naples.  I  smell  an  unextinguished 
volcano ;  and,  God  forgive  me !  I  fancy 
I  see  the  smoke  breaking  through  the 
wrinkles  of  his  forehead.' 

*  Bravo,  Doctor,*  interrupted  the 
Count.  '  One  would  think,  to  hear  you 
talk,  that  lus  Eminenoe  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  has  a  private  steretary  come  ia 
right  line  from  Satan.' 

Roquette  takes  Lello  under  his 
charge.    They  arrive  at  Marseilles. 
The  first   thm^  Lello  does  is  to 
seek  for  the  miniature  portrait  of 
ToUa,  which    he   takes    from  the 
bottom   of  his    trunk.     The   few 
words  that  follow    are  worthy  of 
Thackeray.    '  The  dear  little  imsfe 
was  almost  ugly ;  the  saline  exhala- 
tions of  the  sea  had  blurred  the 
colours.'    The  tarnished  picture  is 
an  emblem  of  what  follows.    There 
is,  indeed,  something  in  the  general 
s^le  of  the  book  which  remmds  us 
of  the  author  of  Vamiy  Fair,    It 
is  at  once  light,  unlaboured,  spark- 
ling, and  yet  simple.    There  is  no 
apparent  effort  to  touch  the  feelinss, 
and  yet  are  we  deeply  moved.  Toua 
has  nothing  remarkable  in  her  chSf- 
racter;    she  is,  however,  a   true 
woman,  with  a  rij^ht  womanly  heart, 
— ^Who  wants,  m  fact,   'original* 
people  with  whom  to  sympathiae  P 
W  hat  we  do  need  is  .true  passion  in 
a  human  breast,  and,  wherever  that 
appears,  the  person,  whoever  she 
be,  plain  or  lair,  or  rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old,  that  is  to  say,  if  not 
veryoidi,  that  true  passion'' will  com- 
mand our  deepest  interest.    Lello 
does  not  deserve  Tolla,  and  yet  when 
he  deceives,  and  she  dies,  we  feel 
for  her  as  if  she  had  lost  one  worthy 
of  herself. 
M.  About  Jiaving,  in  his  reply  to 
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tiioae  who  questioned  his  originality 
of  invention,  promised  the  best  sort 
of  disproof  of  their  suspicions  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  work,  gave  to 
the  Moniteur  of  the  29th  November, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  tales,  which, 
from  the  general  title,  we  presume 
to  be  illustrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  marriages  are  made  in  Paris. 
Five    stories  of  Les  Mariages  de 
Paris  have  already  appeared,  but 
80  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  pre- 
sent no  incidents  of  an  exclusively 
peculiar    character.      How    often 
nave  we  been  told  that  marriage  in 
France  is  a  matter  of  business,  a 
piece  of    prudential    arrangement 
which    sober   relatives   take  upon 
themselves.    The  parents  of  a  son 
propose  to  those  of  a  young  lady,  or 
vice  versdt  the  motive  being  to  com- 
bine certain  advantages  01  fortune 
on  either  side,  or  to  ally  fortune  with 
equivalent  position ;  and  the  match 
is  negotiated  on  analogous  principles 
to  those  which  guide  worldly  bar- 
gains.   So  little   love  enters  into 
the     transaction,    that    rarely   do 
writers  of  romance  take  for  heroine 
the  younff  maiden  whose  present 
heaven  is  nerlove,  and  whose  future 
happiness  depends  upon  her  being 
united  to  the  object  01  her  affection. 
The    life  of  an  unmarried  girl  in 
France  is  one  of  restraint,  in  a  sense 
little  known  to  the  freer  atmosphere 
of  our  domestic  circles.    The  playful 
attentions  of  ball-room  beaux  are  not 
for  her.    Marriage  in  France  is  too 
often  sought  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the    independence    in    every   way 
which  it  ensures.    The  heromes  of 
too  many  modern  French  romances 
are  selected  from  amongst  those  who 
should  have  already  deposed  the  iif- 
nocent  tumults  of  passion  at  what  the 
newspapers  call  the  'hymenealaltar,' 
in  oraer  to  begin  a  new  life  of  ma- 
nifold affection,  exalted  by  duties, 
and,  if  shadowed,  yet  ennobled  by 
oares.    If  we  reverse  this  state  we 
reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  a  violation  of  natural 
laws,  must  be  prepared  for  turbu- 
lent scenes  of  unhealthy  violence,  or 
a  sickening  morbidness  as  bad.    We 
need  not  go  far  for  illustrations  of 
what  we  mean.    They  are  furnished 
by  the  whole  rangeof  French  ro- 
mantic literature.  What,  too,  is  out 
of  nature  must  fall  into  decay.  False 
sentiments,  though  they  may  startle 


for  a  while,  will  not  bear  endless  re- 
petition. The  mine  was  worked 
out,  when  writers  of  the  kind  to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded,  such 
as  Dvanasjils  and  Murger,  descended 
from  the  abandoned  married  to  the 
abandoned  unmarried.  Marriage 
itself  is  attacked  by  writers  of  a  fir 
higher  grade,  and  those  womea 
who,  like  George  Sand,  turn  on  the 
institutions  which,  as  they  think, 
have  made  them  creatures  of  sale 
and  merchandize,  and  which,  like 
all  ardent  natures  rebelling  against 
wrong,  they  load  with  maledictions, 
rather  than  try  to  redress  and 
amend.  M.  About,  so  far  from 
probing,  has  not  even  touched  the 
subject  of  the  negotiation  of  mar- 
riages in  which  money  is  the  first, 
and  love  the  secondsrv  considera- 
tion. His  obj  ect  would  seem  rather 
to  be  to  paint  artist  and  student- 
life,  with  which  he  is  evidently  ac« 
quainted.  There  is,  it  is  true,  in 
his  first  story.  Terrain  h  vendre,  a 
certain  M.  de  Ohingru,  who  makes 
a  marriage  for  a  young  painter  in 
the  expectation  or  obtaining  a  pe- 
cuniary commission,  which  the 
latter  refuses  to  give.  But  M.  de 
Chingru,  who  lives  by  ways  and 
means,  one  of  which  consists  in 
haunting  studios  and  ateliers  with  a 
view  to  obtain  presents  of  sketches 
for  himself  to  pawn  or  sell,  is  not 
professedly  a  matrimonial  nego- 
tiator. Ever  on  the  watch  for  circum- 
stances to  turn  to  account,  he  dis- 
covers that  a  certain  Kosalie  Graillard 
would  one  day  have  a  large  fortune 
through  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  ground 
for  building,  which  her  father,  a 
quiet  clerk  in  a  public  oflice,  had 
bought  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
did  not  care  to  sell  until  she  should 
become  of  age  to  be  married.  In 
the  meantime  the  ground  increased 
every  year  in  value,  owing  to  its 
favourable  situation.  Eosalio  all 
the  time  led  the  life  of  a  poor  man's 
daughter,  seeing  little  of  the  world ; 
and  when  she  is  taken  to  visit  the 
artist's  ettSlier,  she  becomes  dazzled 
with    sketches    and   pictures,  and 

aueer  and  quaint  furniture,  and  all 
lie  rich  ana  curious  things  which 
render  an  artist's  abode  so  captiva- 
ting^ to  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated. 
Chingru,  disappointed  of  his  ex- 
pected fee,  tries,  through  a  villanous 
I^ot,  to  undo  his   own  work,  hut 
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lore  was  there  to  interpose,  snd  Iiis 
defeat  and  the  loyers'  onion  make  a 
Tery  pleasant  story. 

A  rnier  tale  is  that  of  Les  Jumeaux 
de  VH6UI  C&meille.  The  twin 
brothers  Debay  happen  to  be  totally 
nnlike  in  look  and  cnaracter.  Both 
are  students  residing  in  the  Pays 
Latin,  where,  close  to  the  Sorbonne 
and  Pantheon,  the  schools  of  Medi- 
cine and  Law,  and  the  splendid 
palace  of  the  Luxembonrg,  are  the 
most  sqtudid  and  wretched  parts  of 
Pans.  The  deformed  Mathieu  lores 
to  seek  out  misery  and  relieve  it, 
that  is,  when  he  is  not  poring  over 
descriptions  of  oonntiy  life  under 
green  trees,  and  listening  to  the 
nightingale  ;  while  Leonie  dreams  of 
fashionable  life.  Mathieu  has  made 
out  a  poor  old  feUow,  called  Petit 
Oras,  who  would  rather  work  than 
take  alms.  But  as  his  wife  tells 
him  he  is  too  ambitious, — ^nothing 
less  will  satisfy  him  than  a  place 
under  Goremment — ^the  place  of 
street-scavenger  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ville  de  Parte,  He  obtains  the 
object  of  his  aspirations,  and  as  he 
is  a  bit  of  an  intrisuer,  he  contriyes 
to  have  his  wife  uso  made  an  em- 
ploySe  of  the  Government.  A  man 
of  this  g^reat  stamp  has  a  heart  for 
others,  and  our  Petit  Orae  contrives 
to  interest  Mathieu  for  a  mother 
and  daughter,  who  are  of  that  class 
which  the  very  poor  can  sjrmpathise 
with,  as  not  l>eing  used  to  misery, 
and  who  out  of  slmme  suffer  greater 
privations  than  themselves.  Ma- 
thieu, one  cold  winter's  day,  pledges 
his  top-coat,  and  sends  the  money 
anonymously  to  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle Bourgade,  and  they,  when 
they  meet  the  delicate  youth,  whom 
they  take  to  be  poor  like  themselves, 
put  on  a  cheerful  face,  declare  they 
nave  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  offer  to  him 
the  very  money  he  had  himself  sur- 
reptitiously conveyed,  that  he  may 
get  a  coat.  The  orothers  come  in 
tor  an  uncle's  property.  Mathieu 
takes  for  his  share  the  house  in  the 
country,  and  Leonie  the  ready 
money.  Mathieu  loves  the  Idna, 
poor  Mademoiselle  Bourgade,  and 
they  are  married,  and  live  most 
happily  in  that  country  house  which 
the  wise  Mathieu  preferred  to  ready 
money.  Leonie  leads  the  life  of  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  when  he  has 


nearly  spent  his  money,  aims  at  a 
great  fortune,  is  accepted  by  a  Ger- 
man Baron,  who  is  a  gambler  and 
adventurer,  and  the  foolish  fellow 
and  his  wife  are  only  too  glad  to 
give  up  the  dLssipations  of  the  capi- 
tal for  a  seat  by  the  chimney  corner 
in  the  country,  to  which  they  are 
affectionately  invited  by  Mathieu 
and  his  wife,  the  happiest  couple  in 
the  world.  How  M.  de  Bourgade 
returned  from  California,  and  now 
he  added  to  their  wealth,  and,  if 
possible,  to  their  happiness,  will  be 
round  in  the  excellent  story  itself. 

L'Onele  et  le  Neveu  affords  a 
striking  illustration  how  a  sane  man 
may  be  as  it  were  persuaded  into 
madness.  The  imcle,  Moilot,  is  a 
sober,  industrious  cabinet-maker, 
unlearned,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  art 
of  constructing  antique  furniture, 
which  to  his  plain  notions  of  honesty 
would  be  unworthy  of  his  eminently 
conscientious  character.  His  ne- 
phew becomes  deranged,  and,  de- 
spite of  his  rigid  virtue,  the  prospect 
of  having  the  guardianship  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  property,  which 
is  considerable,  he  feels  to  oe  more 
agreeable  than  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. He  takes  his  nephew 
to  a  maiean  de  sant/,  and  while 
waiting  the  appearance  of  the  doctor 
the  old  man  falls  asleep.  The 
nephew  contrives  to  free  nis  arms 
from  the  cords  by  which  they  were 
bound,  and  to  slip  them  round  the 
uncle,  so  that  when  the  physician 
makes  his  appearance  it  is  the 
nephew  who  has  kindly  taken  charge 
of  nis  venerable  but  aeranged  rek- 
tive.  How  madmen  can  cunningly 
assume  deceptive  appearances,  and 
how  the  inoignation  of  a  man  in 
possession  of  his  senses  may,  under 
certain  supposed  circumstances,  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  plaiuible  accu- 
sations, is  matter  of  familiar  experi- 
ence. Of  course  there  is  an  ingeni- 
ous love  story  to  account  for  the 
nephew's  temporary  loss  of  mind, 
and  his  cure  is  effected,  not  by  the 
doctor,  but  his  daughter.  The  uncle 
becomes  stricken  with  the  mental 
disease,  and  the  form  it  takes  affords 
proof  of  the  writer's  skill.  The  con- 
seientiousness  against  which  he  had 
sinned  by  his  almost  involuntary  in- 
dulgence of  the  prospects  of  adminis- 
tering the  nephew's  fortune,  becomes 
his  torment.    He  will  not  go  into 
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bed  until  he  has  shalcen  up  the 
sheets  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
do  not  contain  thirty  thousand 
firancs  de  rente.  Before  putting  on 
his  clothes  he  leisurely  examines 
them,  lest  they  should  conceal  his 
nephew's  money.  His  very  slippers 
he  will  not  put  on  before  he  has 
turned  them  upside  down,  and  he 
scratches  upon  tne  walls '  Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  goods/ 
Such  a  story  is  full  of  suggestive 
meaning. 

GeoTffeon  admits  us  behind  the 
scenes,  and  exhibits  the  chequered 
incidents  of  the  actor's  life.  Poor 
Georgeon  loves  and  marries  a  fellow- 
actress,  and  makes  himself  miser- 
able with  jealousy  at  the  attentions 
to  which  a  very  pretty  woman  is,  in 
her  situation,  exposed,  and  which 
lead  to  a  painful  catastrophe. 

The  last  of  the  series,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  is  the  amusing 
story  of  te  Btute,  of  which  the  hero 
is  a  sculptor.  Daniel  is,  for  an  artist, 
according  to  the  fanciful  supposition 
of  what  an  embodier  of  the  ideal 
should  be,  the  least  sentimental  and 
susceptible  of  beings ;  and  the  merri- 
ment of  the  story  arises  from  his 
being  unconsciously  the  centre  of 
plots  and  intrigues  which  his  posi- 
tive and  matter-of-fact  mind  pre- 
vents his  perceiving.    He  is  invited 
to  a  chUteau  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  by  Madame  Michaud,  m 
sort  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  take  her 
husie,  and  on  arrivmg  and  not  find- 
ing the  bell  answered,  leaps  over  a 
fence,  and  startles    a  sentimental 
young  lady,  who  is  quite  sure  the 
fine  handsome  youne  fellow  is  a 
prince  in  disguise,  and  of  course  in 
love    with   herself.     Poor   Daniel 
thinks  of  nothing  but  the  sum  he  is 
to  ge£  for  his  work,  and  which  is 
.   wanted  to  meet  a  pressing  engage- 
ment.   Two  rivals  for  the  lady's 
hand  mark  him  out  for  vengeance. 
One,  to  expose  his  slender  purse, 
tempts  him  to  play,  wins  his  money, 
and  so  obliges  poor  Daniel  to  steal 
away  in  the  mght  and  pledge  his 
watch.    The  other  fixes  a  quarrel 
upon  him,  and  he  has  to  steal  off 
in  the  like  manner,  to  seek  at  home 
the  sword  and  the  pistols  which 
make  part  of  that  half  museum, 
the  artist's  airier.  If  he  stroUs  out 
at  night  to  smoke  his  cinur  and  hum 
a  song,  ihe  heroine's  neart  beats 


to  the  oomplement  of  a  seicnade. 
Daniel  is  humming  only  one  of 
those  extravagant  barlesques  whose 
hyperbolical  absurdities  rriax  the 
leisure  hours  of  those  of  his  class. 

Time    presses.      Daniel    wants 
money,  and  he  labours  so  earnestly 
at  the  bust  as  to  favour  a  surmise  of 
a  somewhat  self-oomplimentary  cfaa^ 
racter  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady  ; 
she  asks  Damdl  if  it  be  not  true 
that  artists  have  s<Mnetimes  wrought 
wonders  under  the  influence  of  love. 
Whereupon  Daniel,  in   the   most 
prosy  manner,  relates  a  common* 
place  atelier  stor^  about  an  artist 
and  his  model,  whieh  shows  his  own 
standard  of  the  romantic  to  be  low 
indeed.    The  duel  takes  place,  and 
our  hero's  adversary  is  wounded. 
The  plot  advances;   the  secret  of 
Yictorine  is  discovered.    Her  father 
is  a  sound,  sensible  man,  and  the 
aunt  has  taken  a  liking  to  the  happy 
executor  of  her  bust.    She  under* 
takes  to  sound  him,  asks  graciously 
if  she  cannot  forward  hu  wishes, 
and   he,  seizing   the  opportunity, 
requests  a  part  of  the  price  on  ac- 
count to  meet  a  pressing  demand* 
'Do  you  not  love  my  niece P'  ex* 
claims  the  aunt.     '  If  o,'  simply  re- 
plies Daniel.    '  Is  she  not  beautiful P ' 
Is  she  not  this  and  that  P  volleys  ihe 
surprised  .old  lady.    To  all  which 
the  artist  yields  a  fall  assent,  and 
to  his  astonishment  he  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  mvstery  of  the  duel  and 
his  own  herosnip.    Without  gaining 
in  sentimentality,    he  is  married, 
with  every  prospect  of  happiness 
before  him. 

Here,  then,  is  a  young  rising 
author,  of  genuine  talent,  purely 
exercised.  Whether  he  will  prove 
powerful  enough  to  rule  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen,  must  greatly 
depend  upon  his  remaining  true  to 
himself.  The  time  is  favourable  for 
originating  or  restoring  a  simpler 
portraiture  of  manners  in  harmony 
with  a  more  natural  current  of 
events.  France  has  had  enough  of 
monstrosities.  The  public  are  tired 
of  startling  contrasts,  of  mock  mys- 
tical ravings  compounded  of  sen* 
suahty  and  afiectea  philosophy,  and 
of  men  and  women  who  make  great- 
ness to  ooosist  in  the  defiance  of  all 
law,  human  and  divine.  A  eoUapse 
has  happily  taken  |4aoe  in  the  un* 
wieldy  mass  of  inflated  folly,  and  the 
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ground  is  swept  clean  for  the  ooming 
man,  who  will  bring  with  him  '  airs 
£rom  Heaven/  not '  blasts  from  hell/ 
We  cannot  but  rejoice,  for  our  parts, 
to  find  our  noble  race  of  contempo- 
rary British  novelists  held  up  as 
examples  worthy  of  being  followed. 
We  have  an  instance,  too,  in  the 
case  of  Leon  de  Wailly's  charming 
novel  of  Stella  and  Vanessa,  of  the 
appreciation  by  the  French  of 
English  taste.  That  story  lay  en- 
toinbed  in  the  feuiUeUm  of  the  de- 
funct Caurrier  ^hxnfais,  till  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  presented  it  to  the 
British  public.  It  now  forms  one 
of  that  most  popular  series,  le  Biblio^ 
thhque  des  tjhemins  de  Fer,  We 
must,  as  lovers  of  fair  play,  notice 
an  exceptional  protest,  tne  more  so 
as  it  is  pronounced  by  a  man  of  the 
importance  of  Count  de  Montalem- 
hert. ^Hkis  elomient  gentleman,  in 
his  late  work  on  JBngland,  signalises 
a  danffer  to  our  institutions,  which 
excite  nis  admiration,  in  the  destruo- 
tive  spirit  of  envy  which  marks  the 
democracy;  and  he  is  pleased  to 
draw  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  asser- 
tion from  the  novels  of  Charles 
Dickens,  'whose  heroines,  unlike 
^ose  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  taken 
from  the  middle  and  lower  classes.' 
So  dry  and  abstract  a  view  only 
shows  that  M.  de  Montalemhert, 


theologian  and  politician,  has  failed 
to  recognise  the  large-hearted  sym- 
pathies and  spirit  of  love  which 
pervade  the  wntings  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
and  which,  valuable  every  way,  are 
chiefly  praiseworthy  for  the  imiver- 
sal  anectionateness  they  tend  to 
inspire,  and  which  is  so  antagonistic 
of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness,  as  to  purge  the  heart 
therefrom.  Has  M.  de  Monta- 
lemhert read  Alton  Locke,  a  work 
which  boldly  grapples  with  the 
ignorant  conceits  ot  the  workinc^ 
classes  regarding  the  titled  and 
the  rich,  and  which  we  need  not 
remind  any  one  in  this  country  is  of 
standard  popularity  and  of  every- 
day widening  influence?  Perhaps 
the  great  hero  of  the  Church  mar 
feel  disposed  to  treat  the  Kev.  C. 
Kingsley  as  the  Unioers  treats  Miss 
Nightingale,  denying  the  possibility 
of  any  sood  coming  out  of  I^azareth. 
With  tne  subtraction  of  this  error, 
we  have  still  a  large  balance  of 
acknowledgment  of  English  good 
qualities  to  be  added  to  the  common 
stock.  So  here  we  pause,  wishing 
that  the  alliance  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  reach  beyond  temporal 
interests,  and  prove  beneficial  to 
the  fruits  of  the  intellect,  to  the 
amendment  of  manners  and  purify- 
ing of  taste. 
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THEEE  is  an  art  in  making  or 
doing  anything  well,  although 
we  cannot  always  lay  down  its  exact 
laws,  or  any  laws  that  wiU  be  equally 
applicable  to  it  under  all  circum- 
stiuices.  Poetry  has  been  considered 
an  art  from  time  immemorial ;  but 
where  are  we  to  look  for  its  laws  P 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  arts  of  imitation,  distinguished 
from  the  other  imitative  arts  by  its 
means  and  modes,  and  governed  by 
certain  rules,  which  he  strictly  ex- 
pounds. But  this  does  not  satisfy 
the  whole  inquiry,  and  much  has 
been  done  in  owning  and  lighting 
up  the  subject  smce  tne  days  of  the 
Stagyrite,  and  a  great  deal  disco- 
vered that  was  not  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Setting  aside  the  laws, 
where  are  we  to  find  even  a  defini- 
tion of  poetry  so  true,  obvious,  and 
comprehensive,  as  to  command 
general  assent  P  It  is  curious 
enough  to  observe  how  the  critics 
have  differed  in  their  definitions  of 
poetry,  upon  the  essence  of  which 
all  mankind,  including  the  critics 
themselves,  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
agreed. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  treatises  in  our  language  on 
the  subject,  adopts,  as  he  was  l^und 
to  do,  Aristotle's  general  defini- 
tion, and  then  goes  on  to  sav  that 
it  is  not  'apparelled  verse  that 
constitutes  poetry,  'since  there  have 
been  many  most  excellent  poets  that 
never  versified,  and  many  versifiers 
that  need  never  answer  to  the  name 
of  poets  ;*  and  that  'it  is  not  rhyming 
and  versing  that  maketh  a  poet,  no 
more  than  a  long  gown  maketh  an 
advocate,  who,  though  he  pleaded 
in  armour,  should  be  an  advocate 
and  no  soldier ;  but  it  is  that  feign- 
ing notable  images  of  virtues,  vices, 
or  what  else,  with  that  delightful 
teaching,  which  must  be  the  right 
describing  note  to  know  a  poet  by.'* 
Puttenham  rejects  imitation  alto- 
gether, and  describes  the  poet  as  a 
creator  or  inventor.  *A  poet,' he 
declares,  '  is  as  much  to  say  as  a 
maker ;'  and  he  adds,  that  as  God, 
'without  any  travel  to  his  divine 
imagination,  made  all  the  world  of 


nought,  nor  also  by  any  pattern  or 
motud,  as  the  Platonics  with  their 
ideas  do  fantastically  suppose,  even 
BO  the  poet  makes  and  contrives  out 
of  his  own  brain  both  the  verse  and 
matter  of  his  poem,  and  not  by  any 
forei^  copy  or  example.'t  Selden, 
notwithst^mdin^  his  notes  upon 
Drayton,  and  his  regard  for  Browne 
and  Ben  Jonson,  appears  to  have 
Considered  poetry  as  being  alto* 
gether  an  absurd,  and  irrational 
pursuit,  and  to  have  had  a  special 
contempt  for  its  ordinary  vehicle- 
verse. 

'Tis  a  fine  thing  (he  says)  for  children 
to  learn  to  make  verse,  but  when  they 
come  to  be  men,  they  must  speak  like 
other  men,  or  eUe  they  will  be  laughed 
at.  "Kb  ridiculous  to  speak,  or  write^ 
or  preach  in  verse.  As  'tis  good  to 
learn  to  dance,  a  man  may  learn  his  leg, 
learn  to  go  handsomely  [that  is,  teach  it 
to  go  hMidsoraely] ;  bvt  'tis  ridiculous 
for  him  to  danoe,  when  he  should  go. 

He  thought  it  particularly  ridi* 
culous  for  a  lord  to  print  verses. 
It  was  well  enough,  he  thouj^ht,  for 
a  man  to  twirl  his  band-stnngs,  or 
play  with  a  rush  to  please  himself, 
in  his  private  chamber;  but  if 
he  went  into  Fleet-street  and  sat 
upon  a  stall,  twirlinghis  band-strings, 
or  playinff  with  a  rush,  all  the  little 
boys  wovud  laugh  at  him.  '  Verse,' 
he  adds,  clenching  the  argument, 
'proves  nothing  but  the  quantity  of 
syllables ;  they  are  not  meant  for 
logic.'^  Phillips,  evading  the  diffi« 
culties  of  a  definition,  ignores  both 
imitation  and  invention,  and  refers 
the  whole  matter  to  inspiration. 
'Poetry,*  he  says,  '  is  a  science,  cer- 
tainly of  all  others  the  most  noble 
and  exalted,  and  not  unworthily 
termed  divine,  since  the  height  of 
poetical  rapture  hath  ever  been  ac* 
counted  little  less  than  divine  inspi- 
ration.'§  Channing  regards  poetry 
as  an  aspiration  after  a  nigher  state 
of  existence.  He  says  it  '  is  the 
breathing  or  expression  of  that  prin- 
ciple or  sentiment  which  is  deepest 
or  sublimest  in  human  nature ;  we 
mean  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to 
which  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger, 
for  something   purer   or    lovelier. 
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Bometlung  more  powerful,  lofty,  and 
thrillinffi  than  orainary  and  r^  life 
affords.  •  'Poetry,*  says  Coleridge, 
'  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to 
prose,  but  to  science.  Poetry  is 
opposed  to  science,  and  prose  to 
metre.  The  pro^r  and  immediate 
object  of  science  is  the  acquirement 
or  commnnication  of  truth;  the 
proper  and  immediate  object  of 
poetry  is  the  communication  of  im- 
mediate pleasure.'t  But  as  there 
are  other  works  which  also  commu- 
nicate immediate  pleasure,  and 
which  cannot  be  called  poems,  he 
adds  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic by  which  poetry  is  to  be 
identified, — a  pleasurable  emotion, 
or  peculiar  excitement  in  the  poet, 
which  imparts  to  his  production  a 
more  yiyia  reflection  of  the  truths 
of  nature  and  of  the  human  heart, 
united  with  a  constant  activity, 
modifying  and  correcting  these 
truths.  Leigh  Hunt  enforces  a 
similar  theory.  His  definition  is 
less  lengthy,  and  may  therefore  be 
cited  in  full. 

Poetiy  is  the  utterance  of  a  pasBion 
for  truth,  beauty,  and  power,  embodying 
and  illuBtratiog  its  conceptions  by  una- 

S 'nation  and  fancy,  and  modulating  its 
nguage  on  the  principle  of  variety  in 
uniformity.  Its  means  are  whatever 
the  universe  contains;  and  its  ends, 
pleasure  and  exaltation.  Poetry  stands 
between  nature  and  convention,  keeping 
alive  among  us  the  enjoyment  of  the 
external  and  spiritual  world:  it  has 
constituted  the  meet  enduring  fame  of 
nations ;  and  next  to  Love  and  Beauty, 
which  are  its  parents,  is  the  greatest 
proof  to  man  of  the  pleasure  to  l^  found 
in  all  things,  and  of  the  probable  riches 
of  in&nitude.^ 

Whether  the  accomplished  reader, 
with  all  these  definitions  before 
him,  sees  more  clearly  into  the 
matter  than  he  did  before,  must 
depend  upon  the  special  gifts  of  his 
understanding ;  but  we  apprehend 
that  a  person  who  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  subject  for  the  first 
time  by  such  a  conflict  of  guides, 
would  DC  terribly  perplexed  in  his 
attempts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Keeping  clear,  however, 
of  scholastic  refinements,  everv 
human  bein^  knows  perfectly  weU 
what  poetry  is,  by  an  instinct  at  once 


inscrutable  and  infallible;  and  to 
that  instinct,  let  us  distil  our  criti- 
cisms as  we  xnav,  all  poetry,  and 
art,  and  fiction  of  every  kind,  must 
ultimately  and  finally  appeal. 

Does  anybody  want  an  sesthetical 
development  of  the  art  of  telling 
a  story  P  We  sincerely  wish  he 
may  get  it.  Does  anybody  want,to 
be  instructed  upon  the  difierence  be- 
tween a  story  mat  makes  his  pulses 
thrill,  and  a  story  that  makes  him 

JrawnP  Does  anybody  require  a 
earned  Theban  at  his  side  to  pre- 
scribe the  legitimate  forms  of  story- 
telling, with  which  alone  he  is  per- 
mitted to  be  pleased  under  the  sanc- 
tions of  authority  P  If  there  be  any 
such  people,  they  constitute  a  special 
class  in  themselves,  and  should  live 
apart  in  a  particular  world  of  their 
own.  They  have  no  right  to  trespasfr 
on  the  green  fields  of  fiction,  where 
people  should  take  their  pleasure  at 
their  ease,  without  stoppmg  to  ask 
questions  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  pleased  or  not. 

That  a  story  must  be  constructed 
upon  a  plan  of  some  kind  is  plain 
without  any  help  from  the  critics,  who 
very  often  spoil  more  enjoyment  than 
they  promote,  by  setting  up  regula- 
tions where  there  is  no  need  for 
them.  It  is  obvious  enough,  for 
example,  that  a  story  should  begin 
at  the  beginning,  unless  there  is 
some  peculiar  reason  for  beginning 
at  the  end.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles a  house,  which  is  usually 
built  up  from  the  foundations,  archi- 
tectsgenerally  finding  it  inconvenient 
to  build  down  from  the  roof.  It 
should  not  be  verv  long,  because 
the  essential  attribute  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  story  from  other  modes 
of  fiction  is  its  brevity.  It  should 
not  aim  at  grand  effects,  because 
grand  effects  must  inevitably  become 
ridiculous  on  a  small  scale.  It 
should  have  nothing  superfluous,  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that 
it  cannot  afford  space  for  super- 
fluities. It  shoula  not  make  a 
severe  strain  upon  the  mental  facul- 
ties, because  people  are  not  sup- 
posed to  take  it  up  for  study,  but 
for  recreation.  It  should  not  put 
forward  any  show  of  pedantry,  or 
make  excursions  into  far-off*  regions 
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of  knowledge,  because  euck  impedi- 
ments to  the  flow  of  the  narrative 
intermptthe  pleasure  of  the  reader, 
and  have  much  the  same  sort  of 
effect  upon  him  as  would  be  nro- 
duoed  npon  a  yoltiptaary  by  flnaing 
every  now  and  then  a  fragment  of 
cork  in  his  wine.  These  conditions 
aie  exacted  involuntarily  by  all  people 
who  indidge  in  the  Itucury  of  readmg 
stories ;  and  any  c<msiderable  devia«> 
tion  from  them  is  quite  certain  to 
diminish  the  sest  of  the  entertain- 
ment,  although  it  is  not  given  to 
everybody  to  penetrate  the  cause. 
The  multitude  have  a  keen  relish  for 
what  is  good  in  its  kind ;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  too  much  in  their 
lack  of  critical  discernment.  If  they 
cannot  always  tell  you  why  they 
dislike  a  thing,  their  dislike  is  not 
the  less  stubborn  on  that  account. 
Indeed,  it  generally  happens  that 
when  people  are  most  at  a  loss  to 
assign  reasons  for  their  faith,  they 
are  most  obstinate  in  its  defence. 
The  Dr.  Fell  argument  is  the  last 
that  yields  to  the  assaults  of  logic. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
indicating  these  general  conditions 
as  being  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  the  structure  of  a  story,  we  invest 
them  with  the  attributes  of  absolute 
laws,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
They  should  rather  be  considered 
as  elementary  principles,  elastic  in 
their  application  to  all  varieties  of 
stories.  A  story  is  so  pleasant  a 
literary  pastime,  that  it  would  be 
disagreeable  to  contemplate  it  under 
any  kind  of  fetters  or  restrictions. 
But  as  even  the  most  delectable 
pleasures  must  be  regulated  by  some 
checks,  and  some  forethought  of  the 
fitness  of  means  to  ends,  or  they 
will  inevitably  run  to  waste,— so  a 
story,  to  produce  its  legitimate 
effect,  must  be  carefolly  contrived 
with  a  due  regard  to  unity  of  con- 
ception, proportion  of  parts,  and 
suitableness  of  treatment  and  mate* 
rials.  We  are  charmed  in  a  fine  pic- 
ture by  the  arrangement  of  light  and 
colour,  the  distribution  of  prominent 
objects,  the  management  of  the  per- 
spective, and,  to  speak  technically, 
tue  composition  of  the  whole.  Such 
results  are  not  to  be  attained  with- 
out keeping  constantly  in  view  tiboee 
difficult  canons  of  art  which  make 
all  great  works  appear  easy  and 
simple  to  the  uninitiated.      It  is 


much  the  same  with  Uiat  very  rare 
production— a  good  story.  ^  Tne  art 
may  be  invisiUe ;  but  it  is  there, 
nevertheless.  We  see  only  the 
lighted  stage,  with  its  columns,  and 
gardens,  and  lakes ;  but  the  ropes, 
pulleys,  and  shadied  lamps,  and 
grooves  and  rollers,  are  ail  the  time 
Qoing  duty  out  of  sight. 

Of  all  countries  in  the  world» 
England  ought  to  be  the  country  ia 
which  stories  should  enjoy  the  widest 
range  of  popukrity.  In  no  other 
country  is  time  of  so  much  value. 
It  is  the  one  article  of  use  or 
consumption  which  an  Englishman 
grudees  the  most  to  bestow  upon  his 
neighoour.  He  would  rather  give 
you  his  money  than  his  time ;  be- 
cause time  is  his  funded  capital,  and 
money  merely  his  loose  income.  To 
give  you  his  time  would  be  like 
selling  out  stodc,  and  reducing  his 
permanent  resources ;  but  he  does 
not  care  about  letting  you  have  hit 
spare  cash,  because  he  can  part  with 
it  without  inconvenience.  The  grand 
business  of  life  in  England  is  to 
economise  time  by  all  practicable, 
and  some  very  carious,  expedients ; 
to  compress  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  work  into  the  smallest 
possible  amoimt  of  seconds  or  hours. 
You  see  men  hurrying  through  the 
streets,  with  an  air  of  fUarm  on  their 
faces,  as  if  they  were  going  oa 
errands  of  life  and  death,  when  in 
fact  their  entire  anxiety  is  to  finidi 
some,  probably,  very  trivial  affiur, 
in  Older  to  get  on  with  something 
else.  The  thoroughfares  exhibit  a 
dense  population  in  a  sort  of  agony 
of  impatience.  Work,  care,  pre- 
cipitate haste,  absorption  of  mmd, 
are  written  in  their  eyes.  Phy- 
sicians, flying  about  to  their  patients, 
if  they  do  not,  like  Sir  Kichard 
Blackmore,  write  epics  'to  the 
rumbling  of  their  coach-wheels,* 
may  be  seen  taking  advantage  of  the 
brief  intervals  from  house  to  house 
to  keep  up  their  professional  read- 
ing, prepare  lectures,  post  diaries, 
and  write  letters.  Every  minute 
has  its  billet.  There  is  not  an  un- 
occupied head  or  hand — always  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  the  drones  and 
buttei&es.  There  is  no  rest ;  and 
leisure,  in  its  sunny  sense,  is  a 
luxury  unknown.  Every  other 
country  has  periods  of  repose  and 
indulgence.    Toil  is  elsewhere  miti- 
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gated  by  rehixation.  The  sun  never 
«etB  elsewkere  upon  a  whole  race  of 
men  who  have  l>een  labouring  with- 
out  respite  einoe  the  dawn.  There 
are  cymbals  a&d  trumpets  and  tarn* 
bourinee  to  gladden  the  ears,  and  a 
thousand  dSlassements  to  fill  and  lull 
the  imagination.  But  in  England, 
where  we  have  pla^s,  and  concerts, 
and  state  pai^ntnes,  and  anniver- 
sary dinners  in  abundance,  the  feel- 
ing of  enjoyment  is  ever  overcast 
by  the  heavy  shadows  of  business. 
We  are  never  entirely  released 
from  our  daily  responsibilities,  our 
perpetual  cares.  Even  die  lover, 
who  seeks  a  brief  Elysium  in  those 
aerene  intervals  ftcftsi  which  all  harsh 
troubles  should  be  excluded,  drags 
his  chain  afler  him.  And  if  lovers 
are  compeUed  to  abbreviate  their 
delights,  who  shali  hope  for  ease  in 
EngWdF 

This  shoulfd  be  the  eountty  fw 
ttoriea  which  condense  into  a  few 
pages  the  essence  of  volumes  $  which 
realise  in  fiction  tiie  great  economi- 
cal maxim,  by  nacking  liie  largest 
quantity  into  tne  smallest  space; 
and  whidi,  as  pabulum  for  minds  in 
a  great  hurry,  that  must  travel  light, 
and  cannot  i^ord  to  carry  much 
provision  with  them,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  pemmican  supplied  to 
Aitstic  voyagers,  a  single  grain  of 
whidi  is  equal  to  many  pounds' 
weight  of  bread  and  meat.  Yet, 
inconsistent  as  it  may  appear  with 
our  wants  and  habits,  mere  is  no 
country  in  which  stories  are  held  in 
such  low  estimation.  The  Fr^idi 
and  Grermans,  who  have  plenty  of 
leisure,  and  hardly  ever  seem  to  be 
doing  anything  but  amusing  them- 
selves, possess  a  literature  of  fiction 
which  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
short  stories.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  who  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  leisure  at  all,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  story  unless  it 
is  in  three  volumes.  There  are  just 
enough,  and  barely  enough,  of  ex- 
ceptions to  establish  the  rule.  The 
Vicar  cf  Wakefield,  Eohinson 
Crusoe,  and  the  Simple  Story,  are 
never  out  of  print;  but  these  are 
balanced  by  Ihm  Jones,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  Clarissa  JSarlowe,  The 
Life  of  a  Lover,  The  Fool  of  Quality, 
and  half  a  hxindred  novels  in  five, 
six,  and  seven  volumes.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  in  the  high  days  of 


the  craft,  five  volumes  might  be 
taken  as  the  common  standard.  We 
have  sobered  down  since  that  time, 
and  settled  into  three.  But  although 
ihte  regulation  number  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  for  the  con« 
ventenoe,  we  presume,  of  the  *  trade,* 
asi  irresistible  tendency  to  exceed  it 
has  been  frequently  manifested* 
The  Harold  of  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton, 
for  example^  is,  by  measurement, 
more  than  adequate  to  four  ordinary 
volumes;  and  rather  than  break 
through  the  established  limits,  a 
double  quantity  of  type  is  compressed 
into  the  tiiird  volume  of  Miss  Mar- 
tin's balky  romance  of  St,  JStientie, 

We  might  be  Justified  in  ascribing 
the  institution  of  three-volumed 
novels  to  an  arbitrary  peculiarity  in 
the  national  taste,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  it  was  sustained  by 
another  influence  at  least  auite  as 
powerful,  and  unquestionably  more 
active  in  its  operations.  We  allude 
to  the  i«al  patrons  of  novels-— the 
drculatiuff  libraries.  To  suppose 
that  noveu  are  supported  solely  by 
a  maniacal  infatuation  on  the  part 
of  their  readers,  would  be  a  grand 
mistake ;  they  owe  their  very  exist- 
ence mainly  to  the  caterers  for  the 
public  entertainment,  whosemodesty 
alone  prevents  l^em  ^m  taking 
their  legitimate  place  before  the 
world  as  the  Msocenases  of  this  de- 
partment of  literature. 

The  proprietor  of  the  circulating 
library  is  a  sagacious  observer  of 
human  natore.  He  knows  the 
f<nbl08  and  weak  points  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  ministers  to  them  care- 
fully. He  know?  wherein  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  his  profit  lies,  and 
keeps  a  vigilant  eye  upon  it.  He  is 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
business.  The  novelist  himself  is 
not  a  better  judge  of  character^* 
especiidly  female  character ;  and,  in 
comparison  with  the  circulatiBg 
librarian,  may  be  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  occult  power 
of  his  own  vocation.  He  would 
often,  if  left  to  himself,  obey  the 
impulse  of  a  tempting  subject,  and 
produce  a  short  stoir,  in  preference 
to  a  long  narrative ;  but  the  librarian 
wont  let  him.  The  librarian  wont 
encourage  short  stories.  The  libra- 
rian wont  have  them  at  any  price. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  '  if  he  knows  it ;'  and  with 
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good  reason.  A  large  part  of  Lis 
income,  particularly  in  country 
towns  and  suburban  localities,  is  de- 
rived from  the  practice  of  hiring  out 
new  works  at  so  much  a  volume. 
Now  it  is  dear  that  if  new  works  of 
fiction  were  limited  to  singleyolumes, 
the  traffic  of  the  librarian  would  be 
cut  short  at  one-third  of  its  usual 
amount.  Three  volumes  are  indis- 
pensable to  him.  They  are  the 
'means  whereby  he  lives.*  The 
question  of  quality  does  not  enter 
into  his  calculations,  which  are 
based,  not  on  the  attractions  of  the 
work,  of  which  he  knows  next  to 
nothing  and  cares  less,  but  upon  the 
human  infirmity  common  to  novel 
readers  in  general,  who  having  once 
begun  must  persevere.  Curiosity 
is  fate  in  women ;  and  the  librarian 
is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact.  He 
has  collected  from  his  experience 
this  significant  truth,  that,  whether 
a  novel  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or 
foolish,  you,  Lydia  Languish,  the 
honoured  representative  of  your  sex 
in  this  interesting  particular,  having 
read  one  volume,  will  never  be  con- 
tent till  you  have  read  the  other  two. 
He  sees  before  him  a  vista  of  provo- 
cations which  will  incite  you  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  desperate  achieve- 
ment. You  must  ascertain  whether 
Angelica  is  married  to  Clutterbuck 
or  Jenkins.  You  are  not  quite 
certain  who  it  was  wrote  that  cruel 
anonymous  letter,  and  you  must 
find  it  out.  You  wonder  whether 
that  saturnine  gentleman  who  never 
spoke  a  civil  word  to  Amanda,  but 
hufied  her,  like  a  great  bear,  all 
throufdiout,  is  really  in  love  with 
her.  You  have  your  suspicions  on 
the  subject,  and  could  not  endure  to 
see  her  sacrificed  to  such  a  popinjay 
as  Sir  Beverly  Buttonhole,  who 
thinks  of  nobody  but  himself,  and 
l^oes  mincing  about  like  a  fool  as  he 
18.  You  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  she  married  the  bear.  Then, 
surely  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
trigumg  stepmother,  and  her  con- 
feaerate  the  lawyer,  who,  you  are 
quite  sure,  has  made  away  with 
the  old  gentleman's  will,  must  be 
punishea  in  the  end.  These  are 
problems  which  it  is  necessary,  for 
your  peace  of  mind  and  high  sense 
of  justice,  should  be  satisfactorily 
solved.  Not  that  you  think  much 
of  the  work,  which,  to  tell  the  truth. 


you  have  a  very  indifferent  opinion 
of,  after  idl.  xou  think  that  the 
author  doesn't  know  a  bit  about 
women ;  that  the  portrait  of  Mar- 
garet is  preposterous;  that  there 
never  was  such  a  woman  as  Lady 
Brownbill;  and  you  don't  believe 
that  dJDj  man  would  be  so  absurdly 
magnanimous  as  to  propose  for  a 
proud  beauty  suddenly  reduced  to 
poverty,  who  had  twice  rejected 
nim  in  her  prosperity.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  not.  some 
cleverness  in  the  book— of  course 
there  is,  or  you  wouldn't  read  it ; 
but  the  author  is  lamentably  igno« 
rant  of  women. 

This  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  librarian  builds.  Yet,  although 
he  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of 
men,  his  foundation,  which  he  has 
always  regarded  as  a  rock,  will  turn 
out  one  of  these  days  to  be  nothinff 
better  than  a  quicksand  which  wili 
eventually  engulf  him.  There  is 
a  destined  term  for  sj^ecial  manu- 
factures and  vested  mterests,  as 
there  is  for  fashions,  acts  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  hour-glasses.  The  dynasty 
of  the  circulating  library  novel  wiU 
be  assuredly  overturned,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  by  the  levellers  of 
the  railroad.  The  revolution  which 
has  been  for  some  time  goin^  for- 
ward through  the  indefatigable 
agency  of  the  newsvendors'  stands, 
is  rapidly  undermini^  the  old 
library  system.  The  Flying  Sta- 
tioner is  no  longer  a  myth ;  he  is 
a  terrible  literary  republican;  hia 
horn  is  an  engine  wnose  blast  is 
heard  far  and  wide,  and  his  heels 
are  winged  with  steam.  The  Houso 
of  Hapsourg  is  not  in  half  so  much 
danger  from  the  Kossuths  and 
Mazzinis  as  the  house  of  the  lending 
library  from  Smith  and  Son. 

It  IS  only  fair,  however,  to  give 
the  other  side  of  the  Question.  The 
circulatinfi;  librarian  alleges  that  the 
public  will  not  read  short  stories ; 
that  nothing  short  of  a  'regular' 
novel  will  satisfy  them;  and  that 
when  stories  are  collected  into  three 
volumes,  with  a  single  title,  to  make 
them  look  like  a  novel,  —  'Lights 
and  Shadows,'  for  example,  or  '  As- 
pects of  Life,'  or  any  other  generic 
appellation  that  might  include  an 
inaefinite  variety  or  species, —  the 
said  public  consider  themselves 
'  taken  in/  and  send  back  all  such 
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books  with  indignant  remoDstranceii. 
We  believe  this  is  quite  true.  The 
English  have  an  instinctive  repup^- 
nance  to  kickshaws ;  they  like  solid 
pudding.  A  story  is  no  Setter  than 
a  fritter.  They  must  have  roast 
beef.  But  there  is  probably  action 
and  reaction  in  this  matter,  and 
there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  circulating 
people  have  themselves  encouragea 
this  craving  after  heavy  dishes.  The 
cook,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 

fuides  the  culinary  taste  of  the  age. 
'ho  lender-out  of  books  has  tne 
control  of  the  intellectual  banquet. 
He  is  not  only  the  purveyor,  but 
the  critic  and  adviser.  He  is  con- 
stantly consulted  upon  the  merits 
of  books,  the  popularity  of  their 
authors,  and  the  current  opinions 
of  readers.  He  can  recommend  or 
suppress  any  book  he  pleases.  He 
can  take  his  revenge  upon  the  luck- 
less author  of  a  sinele  volume,  by 
setting  him  aside  altogether,  and 
substituting  the  first  thi«e-volumed 
writer  that  comes  to  hand.  Having, 
generally  speaking,  no  more  know- 
ledge of  tne  quiuity  of  his  wares 
than  a  blind  man  has  of  colours, 
he  is  wholly  independent  of  con« 
scientious  scruples.  His  standard 
of  value  is  on  the  outside,  and  he 
can  determine  at  a  glance  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  the  miscellaneous 
literature  ranged  on  his  shelves. 
The  inside  of  a  work  does  not  come 
within  his  line  of  business.  The 
possibility  of  little  books  having 
great  aims  is  a  oontinffenoy  entirely 
out  of  his  province.  He  looks  upon 
little  books  with  contempt.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  them  in 
the  way  of  business. 

These  are  important  points  for 
the  consideration  of  readers  who 
are  too  indolent  to  think  for  them- 
selves. They  should  be  careful  how 
they  take  their  cue  about  '  new 
works'  from  the  lenders  of  them. 
Apart  even  from  this  obvious  in- 
terest in  the  yolnminous  merits  of 
books,  the  librarian  is  influenced 
by  other  no  less  potent  motives. 
'xlxere  is  a  competition  amongst 
publishers,  and  'trade  allowances' 
vary.  Lydia  Lan^sh  cannot  be 
expected  to  enter  mto  the  mvsteiy 
of  *  trade  allowances ;'  but  sne  un- 
derstands perfectly  the  theory  of 
attractions,  and  can  readily  com- 


prehend how  one  publisher  may 
offer  greater  temptations  to  the 
country    agent   than    another,   by 

fiving  him  a  higher  commission, 
he  agent  will  of  course  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  books  upon 
which  he  makes  the  largest  amount 
of  profit  in  preference  to  all  others  ; 
ana  as  these  are  usually,  and  indeed 
almost  inevitably,  the  very  worst 
books  of  the  season,  simply  because 
it  is  upon  cheap  copyrights  alone  a 
publisner  can  afibrd  to  undersell 
nis  rivals,  so  it  happens  that  the 
'  new  works'  upon  which  the  highest 
panegyric  is  bestowed  in  the  lending 
library,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  least  likely  to  reward  the  trouble 
of  perusal.  The  moral  is,  that  all 
young  ladies  and  matrons  who  un- 
dertake to  provide  light  reading  for 
their  families,  should  regard  with 
suspicion  the  recommendations  of 
the  librarian. 

Notwithstanding  the  indifference 
or  aversion  of  the  English  to  tales 
in  their  own  language,  they  have 
always  devoured  with  avidity  the 
tales  that  have  come  to  them  from 
the  Continent.  For  example,  in 
Italian  literature,  the  fables  of 
Cinthio,  and  the  tales  of  Boccaccio 
and  Bandello;  in  German,  the 
stories  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
La  Motte  Fouqu^  ;  and  in  French, 
the  novelettes  of  Balzac,  George 
Sand,  and  Paul  de  Kock,  are  well 
known  to  all  readers  familiar  with 
the  languages  in  which  they  are 
written.  Fossibly,  in  these  cases 
short  pieces  may  be  preferred  to 
long  ones,  because  they  are  more 
easUy  mastered,  and  present  the 
characteristics  and  traditions  of 
other  countries  in  the  most  acces- 
sible forms.  But  the  same  reason- 
ing would  in  some  degree  apply  to 
English  stories,  if  they  were  con- 
structed with  the  same  skill,  and 
possessed  the  same  intrinsic  claims 
to  attention ;  and  it  leaves  altogether 
unexplained  the  very  striking  fact, 
that  the  literature  of  fiction  in  all 
other  countries  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  that  class  which  we 
reject  in  our  own.  The  novel,  in  our 
sense  of  its  weight  and  dimensions,  is 
nearly  unknown  in  Europe.  The  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  expanded 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume, 
generally  of  modest  pretensions  as 
to  size,  are  rare  and  exceptional. 
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We  suppose,  then,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion,  not  that  the  Ene* 
lish  are  incapable  of  relishing  really 
good  stories,  but  that  they  cannot 
produce  them.  The  defect  may  be 
in  the  climate,  or  in  the  habits  on 
genius  of  the  j^eople.  There  are 
certain  productions  indigenous  to 
particular  soils,  which  will  not  grow 
ekewhere,  and  which  degenerate 
under  the  process  of  transplantation. 
Fiction  may  be  amenable,  by  some 
mysterious  provision  of  nature,  like 
laws  and  political  institutions,  to 
the  operation  of  local  influences. 
According  to  Montesquieu,  the 
bracing  air  of  sKMintainous  regions 
is  faYOurable  to  the  development  of 
freedom;  while  the  languid  atmo« 
sphere  of  warm  climates,  by  render- 
lAg  the  people  lazy  and  apathetic, 
eontributes  to  the  establisnment  of 
despotism.  The  speculation  is  ap- 
parently extravagant,  we  admit; 
but  we  are,  nevertheless,  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  reason  why 
story-writing  has  never  flourished 
in  En^ltmd  may  be  traced  to  some- 
what similar  causes.  At  all  events, 
the  suggestion  is  worth  a  parsing 
observation. 

The  earliest  stories  of  which  we 
have  anyknowled^e  came  from  the 
£ast.  We  see  plainly  enough  that 
ft  great, busy,  hard-working,  heavily- 
tiaed,  conxmercial  western  com- 
munity takes  no  delight  in  them; 
and  that  occupation,  instead  of 
eneouraging  their  production,  has 
exactly  the  contrary  efiect.  The 
same  result  has  followed  in  other 
places.  Wherever  industry  has  ad- 
vanced, drawing  the  population  out 
of  their  old  ^met  ways,  the  zest  in 
thia  kind  of  literature  has  gradually 
diminished.  The  delicate  nurture 
of  former  times  ceases  to  satisfy  the 
appetite,  and  a  moio  robust  diet 
and  stronger  stimulaata  beeomo 
necessary.  The  profession  of  the 
raeofUeur  reauires  a  people  com- 
paratively idle,  luxoriotts  in  the 
negation  of  mental  and  physical 
labour,  not  very  highly  educated  in 
art  or  science^  and  therefore  easily 
astonished  by  the  wonders  of 
*ni^ural  magic,'  creduloiis,  super- 
stitious, and  imaginative.  These 
conditions  are  incompatible  with 
the  steam-engine  and  the  electric 
telegraph.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  such  elements  of  aim- 


jdicity,  such  a  happy  faith  in  the 
marveUous,  or  such  motionless  in- 
dulgence, amongst  a  people  into 
whose  ears  the  remotest  comers  of 
civilization  are  perpetually  whisper- 
ing along  the  wires  that  clasp  the 
world. 

If  we  desire  to  ascertain  whero 
story,  and  legend,  and  tradition  are 
still  cultivated  in  their  primeval 
beauty  and  earnestness,  we  must 
revert  to  their  source.  It  is  only 
in  the  East  the  art  really  survives. 
There,  where  no  printed  sheet  cir- 
culates the  topics  of  the  day,  making 
the  pjresent  bury  the  past,  and  de- 
stroying the  enchantments  of  dis- 
tance— where  no  railroad  has  in- 
vaded the  silence  of  the  city  walls* 
the  raconteur  may  yet  be  seen,  even 
in  the  cofiee*Ji(Ousefl  of  Damascus* 
mounted  on  his  stool  reading  the 
news,  or  retailing  some  astonishing 
history  of  necromancy  and  adven- 
ture. It  is  there,  in  the  solitary 
places,  where  the  sleei>y  sun  throwa 
the  human  faculties  into  a  swoon* 
that  a  story  finds  fit  and  solemn 
audience,  and  is  listened  to  as  if  it 
were  a  voice  of  inspiration.  It  ia 
there  that  a  true  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  hanging  gardens,  such  aa 
we  Europeans  may  imi^gine  we  have 
seen  in  our  dreams,  birds  that  can 
talk  like  prophets,  singing  fountains* 
and  the  genii  of  good  and  evil,  of 
fire,  watw,  earth*  and  air.  It  is 
there  alone  that  the  Arabian  Nights* 
Eatertainmeats  are  realized;  not 
the  Arabian  Nights  of  Mr.  Lane* 
but  the  Arabian  Nights  of  our 
youth,  which*  true  or  false,  have 
taken  possession  of  our  hearts  and 
fancies  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  story-teller,  such  as  we  read 
of  in  old  world  chronicles*  is  extinct 
in  Europe;  except,  perhaps,  in  some 
far-off  nook  of  Brittany,  where  the 
footsteps  of  the  Proids  may  yet  be 
discerned  in  a  thousand  crumbling 
monuments.  There,  in  lonely  dis- 
tricts, distant  firom  high  roads  and 
centres  of  traffic*  amongst  grey 
cairns  and  smoky  hovels,  ihe  storjr- 
teller,  or  newsmonger,  with  lua 
wallet  and  his  gossip,  may  be  tracked 
from  village  to  village,  vending 
scandal,  teUing  fortunes,  conveying 
secret  hilletS'doujr,  reciting  narra- 
tives of  wonderful  adventure,  or 
trolling  ballads  full  of  love  and 
qnaint  proverbs.    The  role  is  gene- 
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rally  filled  by  a  wandering  tailor, 
a  character  svi  generis^  wUose  fuAC* 
tions  are  as  diatiectly  reec^piised  as 
those  of  the  prefet  or  the  priest. 
The  mendicant  of  Brittany^  a  sort 
of  ambulatory  bard,  who  xnakes  tW 
Toond  of  the  farms  with  punctuahty 
throaghout  the  year,  alone  divides 
with  him  the  glory  of  supplying  the 
people  with  legends.  But  there  is 
a  marked  difference  between  them. 
The  recitations  of  the  mendicant 
are  as  melancholy  and  sorrowful  as 
his  life.  He  is  the  depositary  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  leaends,  the 
solemn  superstitions  and  funereal 
moralities,  which  act  upon  the  imagi- 
nation through  the  agency  of  ghosSy 
terror  and  religious  awe.  The  tailor 
is  a  man  of  another  cottplexion. 
He  is  rarely  married,  and  leads  a 
nomade  existence  from  <me  year's 
end  to  another,  ostensiUy  seeking 
employment  for  his  needle  and 
sdssors,  but  really  carrying  on  a 
brisk  business  in  contraband  mar- 
riages and  domestic  intrigues.  He 
has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hu- 
mour ;  is  looked  upon  with  contempt 
by  the  men,  on  account  of  his  occu- 
pation, but  is  a  prodigious  faTOurite 
with  the  ladies,  ui  wKose  service  he 
is  always  read^  with  wicked  expe- 
dients to  mysti^  a  lover  or  trick  a 
husband.  He  knows  aU  the  new 
songs,  sometimes  makes  them  him- 
self; and  is  an  Micydopsedia  of  tra- 
ditional lore,  which  he  relates  with 
infinite  gusto.  He  is  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  scandalous  chronicle 
of  the  canton;  he  dramatises  it, 
arranges  it,  and  circulates  it  from 
fireside  to  fireside — an  oral  Gazette 
des  Trtb»naux.  M.  Souvestre,  in  his 
very  curious  account  of  the  habita 
and  maimers  of  the  Bretons,  gives 
us  the  following  sketch  of  the  toiler 
engaged  in  one  of  bis  most  import- 
ant oiploHiatic  laissions:-^ 

On  con^oit  faoilemenlv  d'api^a  ee  que 
nouB  Yenosa  de  dire,  oombten  le  taiUeor 
kemewote  doit  diro  propre  k  conduire 
use  affiiire  amoureusa ;  aussi  est-il  Vvor 
tremetteur  oftciel  de  toutes  las  alliances 
et  le  dispensateur  dea  maris,  ce  qui  n» 
contribue  pas  peu  k  la  haute  considera- 
tion dont  11  jouit  pr^  des  jeunes  fiUes. 
Z>^3  qu'il  a  4i4  chaiig^  par  un  horame 
de  porter  la  pcn^e  "k  une  pennires  de  la 
paroisse,  U  se  rend  2^  la  ferme  qu*elle 
habite,  et  t&che  de  la  voir  saos  t^oins. 
Si  par  hacard,  sur  le  ohemin,  il  apercoit 
une  pie,  il  se  hftte  do  rentrer,  oar  c  est 


un  presage  de  trouble  poar  le  manage 
qui  se  ferait  ce  joux-lk  II  attend  ak^rs 
au  lendemain.  La  rencootre  para&t  for* 
tuite  de  sa  part.  H  commence  k  causer 
avec  la  jeune  personne  de  la  s^heresse, 
de  la  quantite  de  lait  que  lui  donnent 
ses  yaches,  du  prochain  pardon  de  Scaer 
et  des  amoureux  qu*elle  y  fera;  puis, 
par  une  transition  adroite,  il  arrive  i 
parler  du  pr^tendant.  II  vante  son 
talent  ponr  conduive  lee  boeufe,  rappelle 
la  force  qu'il  a  d^plojie  k  la  dwni^re 
lutte  des  Bannikres,  lors  de  la  procession 
de  Sainte  Laurent ;  il  m^le  adroitement 
k  oes  ^loges  quel^ues  allusions  indirectes 
k  I'argent  que  le  jeune  homme  peat  tenir 
en  reserve,  et  auz  bonnes  chemises  de 
toile  ^rue  qu'il  doit  avoir  dans  son 
ooSre  de  chSne.  II  ajoute  tout  ce  qui 
peut  tenter  une  fille  k  marier :  combien 
il  a  bon  air  le  dimanche  avec  son  habit 
violety  combien  il  sait  de  belles  com- 
pbuntes  de  la  odte  et  de  joyeuses  chan- 
sons des  montagnes.  La  jeune  fille 
^coute  tout  oela  oomme  Eve  ^ooutait 
les  deuces  paroles  du  serpent ;  eUe  roule 
avec  embarras  les  lacets  de  son  tablier, 
ou  bien  ^corche  avec  distraction  la 
baffuette  de  sureau  qui  lui  sert  k  con- 
duire  see  vaches  aux  champs.  Le  ten- 
tateur  entoure  son  coeur  de  mille  seduc- 
tions, de  mille  charmantes  images  ;  et 
enfin,  quand  il  la  voit  tfmue  et  pr6te  k 
c^der,  u  hu  arrache  le  consentement  de- 
sire. 

* Parlez  k  men p^ et  kma m^ire,*  dlt 
la  rustique  GalaAhee,  en  f uyant  touto 
rouge  et  toute  troubl^e. 

It  is  amongst  a  people  like  these, 
very  simple  and  susc^ible,  or  a 
peo^e  in  the  opposite  extreme^ 
highly  emotional  and  living  in  a 
fever  of  excitements,  that  the  art  of 
story-telling  is  most  successfully 
developed.  The  stories  of  each  ar» 
as  contrasted  as  the  modes  of  ex- 
istence out  of  whidi  they  spring ; 
but  they  agree  in  one  essential  cha*. 
racteristic  —  fidehty  to  that  sur^ 
rounding  life  which  it  is  their  espe^ 
oial  purpose  to^  depict. 

Qiur  English  social  system  !&> 
wanting  in  those  marked  features 
necessary  to  impart  colour  and  vi-w 
tahty  to  what  may  be  caUed  the  ca« 
binet  novel,  which  are  so  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  d|*eamy  solitudes  of 
Bnttany  taxd  the  glittering  salons 
of  Paris.  Distinctive  attributes  are, 
swept  away  by  the  active  pursuits 
which  bring  all  classes  together, 
move  or  less,  upon  the  common 
ground  of  struggle  and  toil ;  while 
the  passions  wnidi  elsewhere  fur^ 
nish  the  ntconteur  with  ready -mada^ 
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romances  are  kept  in  check  by  the 
restraints  of  our  national  manners 
and  our  moral  code. 

A  gpreat  history  can  be  produced 
only  out  of  great  materials.  There 
must  be  people  to  act  heroism,  or 
there  can  oe  no  heroic  poems.  Now, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  life  of 
England  does  not  make  very  striking 
or  dramatic  stories.  It  is  too  level 
and  monotonous,  too  staid  and  cir- 
cumspect ;  there  is  too  much  reserve 
in  it,  and  too  little  enthusiasm ;  it 
presents  few  salient  aspects ;  and  it 
exhibits  a  constant  tendency  to  cir- 
cumscribe its  action  within  formal 
limits,  and  reduce  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  dreary  regu- 
larity of  a  piece  of  mecnanism. 
To  these  circumstances  mainly, 
perhaps,  we  maj^  refer  the  poverty 
of  our  minor  fictions,  and  the  mani- 
fest lack  of  vivifying  power  in  their 
authors.  People  who  live  in  a 
region  of  twilight  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  paint  as  bright  pictures  as 
people  who  live  out  in  the  sun.  Our 
canons  of  criticism  insensibly  adapt 
themselves  to  this  state  of  things. 
They  insist  upon  method  and  uni- 
formity ;  sanction  no  truth  but 
universal  truth ;  and  prohibit  all  ex- 
cursions from  the  straight  track  into 
the  erratic  deviations  of  real  life. 

The  slow  novel  suits  us  better 
than  the  rapid  tale.  It  is  more  like 
our  actual  oaily  experience.  There 
is  more  room  in  it  to  adjust  the  scale 
of  proprieties,  and  balance  accounts 
between  nature  and  convention. 
Its  imposing  weight  gives  impor- 
tance to  the  shallow  and  trivial,  and 
its  elaborate  dulness  is  a  sort  of 
homage  to  respectability.  If  the 
domestic  virtues  were  never  made 
to  appear  so  insipid,  they  were 
never  treated  with  so  much  defe- 
rence. The  flatness  of  the  charac- 
ters is  an  evidence  of  the  success  of 
our  repressive  system;  and  the 
routine  of  the  incidents,  seldom 
disturbed  by  any  daring  innovations, 
is  a  daguerreotype  taken  from  the 
surface  of  our  society. 

It  would  be  irrational,  however, 
to  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
of  our  failure  as  story-wnters  upon 
the  dense  manners  of  the  country. 
A  portion  of  the  responsibility  un- 
doubtedly lies  at  the  door  of  the 
writers  themselves.  There  is  no 
•oil  so  utterly  barren  as  not    to 


3rield  some  herbage.  It  may  be 
scanty,  or  it  may  be  bitter,  or  it 
may  grow  only  in  isolated  patches ; 
but  even  a  bed  of  sand,  in  the  course 
of  time,  will  throw  up  some  blades  of 
wild  grass.  Wherever  men  are  con- 
gregated together,  there  are  human 
I)assion8,  hopes,  desires.  The  inner 
ife  is  much  the  same  everywhere. 
It  is  the  external  life,  modified  by 
social,  moral,  and  physical  circum- 
stances, that  presents  the  most  ma- 
terial differences.  The  stoiy  in  which 
the  former  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  interest,  and  the  latter  as  the 
vehicle,  must  make  itself  felt  if  it  be 
true  to  its  design.  English  story* 
tellers  have  seldom  grasped  botn. 
Very  rarely  have  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  any  serious  con- 
sideration to  subject  or  execution. 
A  plot  and  a  locality  seem  to  suffice 
for  all  purposes.  But  there  are 
other  elements  quite  as  essential. 

Nothing  can  be  more  slender  than 
the  plots  of  the  most  popular  French 
stones.  Stripped  of  tneir  finesse, 
their  delicate  strokes  of  character, 
and  the  intimate  knowledge  they 
disclose  of  society,  alike  in  its  deptlu 
and  shallows,  they  become  reduced 
to  a  mere  speck  of  action.  Yet  their 
fascination,  whatever  you  may  think 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced, 
is  irresistible.  The  secret  lies  in  the 
creative  power  of  the  author;  not 
merely  the  power  of  creating  *  situ- 
ations,' in  which  he  excels,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  his  highest 
quality,  but  the  power  of  creating 
human  interest  out  of  the  slightest 
materials.  An  English  author  might, 
perhaps,  although  we  have  doubts 
about  it,  invent  as  ingenious  a  frame- 
work ;  but  when  he  came  to  fill  it 
in,  he  would  inevitably  fail.  Hia 
failure  is  in  the  treatment,  even 
more  than  in  the  design.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
his  'situations'  when  he  has  got 
them.  It  is  here  that  the  French 
writer  displays  the  perfection  and 
achieves  the  triumph  of  his  art.  By 
a  few  subtle  touches,  like  sudden 
flashes  of  light  that  illuminate  for  an 
instant  the  recesses  of  the  scene,  he 
reveals  to  you  the  secret  emotions 
of  the  actors,  lifts  the  veil  from  their 
heurts  and  drops  it  again ;  puts  yon, 
as  it  were,  in  direct  electric  com- 
munication with  their  veiy  thoughts, 
and,  without  interrupting  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  passing  moyement, 
which  never  flags,  he  lets  jou  see 
the  whole  niacninery  of  hidden 
motives,  designs,  speculations,  and 
cross-pnrposes  in  full  play.  Every 
figtire  in  the  piece  has  a  separate 
existence  and  a  distinct  inoividu- 
ality ;  and  the  reality  is  heightened 
and  impressed  upon  the  imagination 
by  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  actors 
ever  come  upon  the  stage  without 
having  something  indispensable  to 
do.  You  never  find  a  walking 
character  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
typifying  a  partieular  class,  or  an 
eccentric  hanging  loose  upon  the 
story.  The  texture  is  so  close,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  superfluous 
tiiread  in  it.  The  characters  are 
not  portraits,  painted  on  flat  sur- 
faces; they  are  flesh  and  blood, 
always  occupied  in  the  business  that 
concerns  them,  and  appearing  on 
the  scene  only  because  they  have  an 
immediate  necessity  to  be  there. 
They  become  real  under  the  hands 
of  tne  author,  because  he  never 
stops  to  analyze  or  describe,  but 
keeps  the  actors  in  incessant  motion, 
and  makes  them  the  exponents  of 
their  own  characters.  The  dialogue 
is  terse  and  always  to  the  purpose, 
striking  the  points  of  collision  with 
rapidity,  and  suggesting,  but  never 
eznausting,  every  possible  aspect  of 
the  argument,  circumstance,  or  situ- 
ation. There  are  no  cumbrous  de- 
tails anywhere;  all  is  lively,  easy, 
quick,  and  brilliant 

Take  La  TSte-h-tite  of  M.  Scribe 
as  an  example  of  the  wonderfUl 
power  of  working  up  an  exciting 
mterest  from  a  trivial  incident.  It 
scarcely  comes  within  the  ordinary 
definition  of  a  stoij,  not  being 
written  in  the  narrative  form ;  but 
Uiere  are  only  two  speakers,  the 
whole  action  takes  place  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  by  simply  inserting  the 
names  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
dialogue,  instead  of  printing  them 
before  the  speeches,  it  becomes  a 
narrative  at  once,  which  it  much 
more  nearly  resembles  in  substance 
dian  a  drama.  A  Parisian  'man 
about  town,*  of  a  certain  age,  who 
breakfasts  every  momins  at  eleven 
at  Tortoni's,  ana  passes  the  day  and 
evening  tn  MuiUt  persuades  a  very 
yoang  lady,  with  whom  he  has  be- 
come aoQuainted  at  a  pen$ion^  to 
elope  witn  him.  Early  in  the  morn- 


ing, long  before  his  regular  break- 
fast hour,  they  start  from  Paris  in  a 
post-chaise.  At  first  the  young  lady 
IS  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  and,  being  highly  senti- 
mental, she  invests  her  lover,  of 
whom  she  really  knows  hardly  any- 
thing, with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
hero  of  romance.  Presently  the 
enthusiastic  lover  begins  to  turn  the 
conversation  from  the  ardent  topics 
and  family  history  upon  which  his 
mistress  is  runningon,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  breakfast,  ^e  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  rise  so  early,  and  is  getting 
hungry.  This  is  the  first  cola 
plunge — ^the  first  shock  to  her  sen- 
sibility. That  he  should  be  capable 
of  thinking  of  breakfast  at  such  a 
moment,  suggests  a  painful  doubt  to 
her  mind.  As  the  day  advances, 
other  traits  are  developed  in  conver- 
sation which  awaken  still  more 
alarming  suspicions.  It  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  to  her  that  she 
has  fallen  in  love  with  her  own  ideal, 
and  that  the  gentleman  at  her  side, 
whom,  by  thu  time,  she  has  com- 
pelled to  keep  off*  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  post-chaise,  is  a  fat, 
odious  man  of  confirmed  habits, 
utterly  incapable  of  the  sacrifices 
and  absorbing  devotion  for  which 
she  yearns.  The  illusion  is  at  last 
completely  dispelled ;  and  when  she 
has  arrived  at  tne  end  of  the  journey, 
she  detests  and  despises  tne  man 
with  whom  she  had  eloped  in  the 
morning,  and  contrives  to  eflect  her 
escape  from  him.  The  actual  amount 
of  story  here  bears  an  almost  im- 
perceptible proportion  to  the  amount 
of  interest  extracted  from  it.  The 
whole  charm  consists  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  conversation  is 
carried  on,  disclosing  at  every  turn 
all  those  contrasts  of  character 
upon  which  the  action  depends, 
and  makinff  us  as  intimate  with  the 
natures  of  the  two  persons  who 
are  thus  shut  up  in  a  post-chaise 
all  day,  beginning  with  love  and 
ending;  with  aversion,  as  if  we  had 
been  in  close  intercourse  with  them 
all  our  lives. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of 
French  society,  and  the  idiom  of  the 
language  itself,  are,  no  doubt,  favour- 
able circumstances  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  comparative 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  French 
and  English  writfn.    A  thousand 
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Boorcee  of  interest  are  open  to  the 
former,  which  are  either  altogether 
closed  upon  the  latter,  or,  from  the 
character  of  our  institutions,  un- 
available to  him.  An  elopement 
such  as  M.  Scribe  gives  us  in  La 
TSte-a-Tete  could  hardly  occur  in 
England,  and  the  most  consummate 
art  could  not  redeem  its  circum- 
stantial details  and  its  denouement 
from  the  char^^e  of  absurdity.  In 
France,  the  incident  and  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  actors  are  perfectly 
accordant  with  every-day  proba- 
bility. Nor  do  we  English  detect 
any  unlikelihood  in  scenes  of  this 
kind  when  they  come  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  the  French.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
dialogue.  It  is  perfectly  true  and 
natural  in  French;  admirable,  in 
fact — full  of  life,  spirit,  wit,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Turned 
into  English,  it  becomes,  not  only 
ialse,  but  flat,  vapid,  and  trivial. 

But  may  we  not  gather  from  this 
imtranslatable  lan^iage,  and  these 
extravagant  incidents,  or  rather 
these  French  incidents  which  aopear 
extravagant  in  an  EngUsh  aress» 
some  useful  hints  for  our  own  guid- 
ance? The  French  writer,  what- 
ever may  be  his  sin  in  other  resnects, 
is  true  to  lus  own  world.  He  oraws 
direct  from  living  originals.  He 
does  not  transmit  from  generation 
to  generation  the  same  tecuous  stock 
features,  as  if  time  had  wrought  no 
chang;es  in  the  circumstances  of 
xnankind,  and  society  had  been 
standing  still  to  save  him  the  trouble 
of  invention  and  observation.  He 
does  not  imitate  former  writers,  or 
reflect  in  his  pages  the  frigid  con- 
ventionalities of  a  past  age.  He 
collects  his  materials  from  the  life 
by  which  he  is .  immediately  sur- 
rounded, and  trusts  for  the  result  to 


the  freshness  and  fidelity  of  his  im- 
pressions, and  the  abandon  with 
which  he  gives  way  to  his  impulses* 
He  does  not  dream  of  adaptmg  his 
representations  of  life  to  any  pre« 
conceived  theory  of  manners  or 
morals.  It  never  enters  into  hia 
contemplation  to  reconcile  his  per* 
Bonages  to  a  standard  of  universal 
humanity,  or  to  sink  individual 
realities  in  general  truths.  He  is 
not  writing  a  sermon  or  a  treatise^ 
and  he  leaves  abstractions  and  gene- 
ralizations to  those  whom  they  con« 
cem.  Well  or  ill,  good  or  evil,  ha 
delineates  what  he  sees  as  he  knows 
it  to  exist,  and  his  whole  care  is  to 
render  it  true,  striking,  and  efiective. 
If  there  is  much  to  be  rejected 
in  the  French  models,  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  from  them.  They  at 
least  set  us  an  excellent  example  ia 
looking  for  subjects  close  at  uand* 
and  in  treating  them  with  vivacity. 
An  Enghsh  story  that  should  be  as 
true  in  its  pictures  of  life,  and  as 
rapid  and  vivid  in  its  treatment* 
would  be  as  good  in  its  kind  as  a 
French  story.  But  we  must  get  rid 
of  our  old  lazy  way  of  setting  about 
these  matters  before  we  can  achieve 
such  a  consummation.  We  m«at 
shu£9e  off  the  traditional  descrip* 
tions,  the  oppressive  reflections,  the 
sleepy  dialogue,  the  bits  of  scenery 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  tW 
action,  and  all  other  extraneous 
fineries  which  are  inserted  only  to 
show  off  the  literary  accomplish* 
ments  of  the  author ;  and  we  must 
go  straight  to  the  vital  interest^ 
.  and  kee^  to  it  to  the  end.  But  the 
subject  is  a  large  one,  and  if  we 
were  to  yield  to  its  temptations^ 
would  carry  us  much  farther  thaa 
we  originally  intended.  The  few 
points  we  have  hastily  indicated  are 
enough  for  the  present. 


SUNSET. 

HOW  like  a  dying  hero  sets  von  sun, 
While  stains  the  western  sxies  a  crimson  flood-^ 
Some  giant  champion,  who,  the  victory  won. 
Faints  in  the  sea  of  his  own  generous  blood : 
This  mom  he  leapt  the  eastern  steeps,  and  stood 
Flushed  with  past  triimiphs— flashing  tluough  the  skies 

Unswerving  gleams,  vaunt-couners  of  sure  ffood* 
Then  strode  blue  fields  to  conquest,  conquering  dies, 
Bless'd  by  the  world's  big  heart,  and  watch*d  by  wistful  eyes. 

C.  G.  F. 


-»•  present  century,  who  have  occn* 
pied  BO  prominent  a  position  in  the 
scientific  world  as  the  late  Francis 
Arago  did  during  the  long  period  of 
his  career  as  a  member  of  uie  French 
Institute.  This  is  no  doubt  mainlj 
attributable  to  his  high  intellectual 

gualities  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
is  labours,  for  without  the  support 
afforded  by  such  claims  to  conside- 
ration, no  man  can  long  maintain 
an  eminent  place  among  his  com- 
peers, whatever  be  the  pursidt  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  But  we  appre« 
hend,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
secret  of  the  oomman<mig  influence 
which  this  philosopher  exercised  so 
long  in  the  scientific  circles  of 
!France»  and  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  among  all 
classes  of  society,  as  the  great  oracle 
of  modern  science,  must  be  sought 
for  to  some  extent  also,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  into  which  he 
was  thrown,  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  his  mental  character  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself 
S laced.  Unlike  many  men  who 
ave  ultimately  attained  a  high  re- 
putation after  bravely  contending 
for  many  ^ears  with  the  rude  storms 
of  adversity,  fortune  appears  to 
have  smiled  upon  the  labours  of  this 
renowned  philosopher,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  career. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris 
&om  nis  native  province  in  the 
south  of  France,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  situation  in  the  National  Obser- 
vatory, where  he  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
leoge  of  astronomy.  It  was  during 
this  early  period  of  las  career  that 
he  waa  cnosen,  with  M.  Biot,  to  exe- 
cute a  series  of  delicate  experiments 
on  the  refraction  which  light  un- 
dergoes in  its  passage  through  air. 
In  these  labours  he  displayed  such 
iVMquivocal  proofs  of  talent,  that  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed,  along 
with  the  same  distingmshed  savctnt, 
to  prolong  the  great  French  arc  of 
the  meridian,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
!Form«itera,  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 


during  which  he  was  compelled  to 
undergo  a  great  many  hardships 
and  privations,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  the  year  1809. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  young 
astronomer  met  with  a  cordial  re« 
ception  from  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
Monge,  and  many  otners  of  the 
galaxy  of  mathematicians  and  philo- 
sophers who  then  adomea  the 
French  capital.  A  brilliant  future 
now  opened  itself  up  to  his  ambi- 
tious aspirations.  Elected  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  France  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three  years, 
he  immediately  became  conspicuous 
by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  learned  body. 
At  the  same  time  he  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity  various  subjects 
of  astronomy  and  physics,  upon  each 
of  which  he  was  enabled  to  throw 
considerable  light.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  perpetual  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
M.  Fourier  in  1830,  was  eminently 
calculated  to  increase  the  popular 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
throughout  the  world.  He  was 
now  chosffli  as  the  medium  for  com- 
municating to  the  Academy  a  vast 
mass  of  correspondence  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  upon  every 
subject  of  physics ;  but  so  immense 
was  the  range  of  his  scientific 
attainments,  and  such  the  natu- 
ral acuteness  and  vivacity  of  his 
intellect,  that  he  was  always  enabled 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions— frequently  of  an  animated 
nature — to  which  these  communica- 
tions gave  rise.  As  a  natural  con-, 
sequence,  his  reputation  soon  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  confines  of 
France,  and  he  was  regarded  by 
amateurs  generally,  throughout  the 
world,  as  the  arbiter  to  whose 
decision  all  puzzling  questions  of 
science  must  ultimately  be  referred. 
In  another  respect  his  election  to 
the  office  of  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  supplied 
him  with  a  favourable  field  for  the 


*  Pojfndar  AatroHomy.  By  Fran9oi8  Arago^  Popetual  Secretary  of  the  Acad^ooy 
of  Sciences.  Translated  {rom  the  original^  and  Edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
For.  Sec.  B.  S.,  &c.  &c.,  and  Robert  Grant,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.B.A.S.  In  two  vols. 
Yd  I..    I/PAgoian  and  Co.    1855. 
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display  of  his  powers.    It  formed 

Sart  of  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
eliyer  JSloges  on  deceased  members 
of  the  Institute,  a  task  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  scientific  lore  and  his 
chaste  and  lucid  style  of  composi- 
tion. His  essays  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  always  be  cited  as  models 
of  scientific  writing. 

Another  class  of  Araeo's  labours 
which  contributed  in  a  nigh  degree 
to  extend  his  reputation  among 
amateurs  of  science,  were  the  Scien- 
tific Notices  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  from  year  to 
year  in  the  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau 
dea  Longitudes,  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  perspicuity  and  natural 
simplicity  of  style  by  which  these 
charming  essays  are  characterized, 
and  as  tney  are  generally  devoted 
to  subjects  of  a  popular  character, 
they  were  extensively  read  through- 
out the  whole  civilized  world. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  M.  Arago  had  been  engaged 
in  revising  his  manuscripts,  with  the 
view  of  publishing  them  in  a  collec- 
tive form ;  but  unfortunately  death 
surprised  him  when  he  was  about 
to  apply  the  final  touch  to  his 
labours. 

The  results,  however,  are  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  France,  and 
an  English  translation  is  being  exe- 
cuted simultaneously  in  this  country. 

In  his  Popular  Astronomy ^  of 
which  the  first  volume  of  the  trans- 
lation is  now  before  us,  M.  Arago 
has  given  the  substance  of  the  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
annually  at  the  Observatory  of 
Paris  during  a  period  of  eighteen 
consecutive  years,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  revise  each  subject,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the 
science. 

Arago  entertained  a  strong  con- 
viction that  it  is  possible  to  expound 
the  principles  of  astronomy  with 
advantage  to  an  attentive  audience 
without  naving  recourse  to  the  tech- 
nical languaffe  of  mathematical 
science.  In  the  work  before  us  he 
has  uniformly  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce this  idea  into  practice.  It  com- 
mences with  an  exposition  of  certain 
elementary  principles  of  geometry, 
mechanics,  horolo^,  and  optics, 
an  acquaintance  with  which  tends 


very  much  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  strictly  astronomical  part  of  the 
work.  These  introductory  chapters, 
which  are  written  in  a  lucia  and 
pleasing  style,  contain  a  variety  of 
mterestmg  details  on  the  literature 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer.  The  author  has  traced  the 
use  of  spectacles  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1 305.  Upon  the  benefits  which 
mankind  has  derived  from  the  in* 
vention  of  these  instruments  we 
find  some  excellent  reflections. 

The  telescope  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  modem  scientific  research. 
By  its  aid  the  astronomer  has  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  the  celestial 
bodies  with  a  precision  hitherto  un- 
known, and  has  thus  succeeded  in 
unfolding  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments to  an  extent  far  exceeding 
what  the  most  sanguine  astronomer 
of  ancient  times  could  have  con- 
ceived. But  this  is  not  the  only 
advantage  which  astronomy  has  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  telescope. 
The  application  of  this  instrument 
to  the  sidereal  heavens  has  enlarged 
prodigiously  our  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
has  led  to  the  most  sublime  revela- 
tions respecting  the  movements  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  myriads 
of  bodies  with  which  it  is  peopled. 

There  has  been  much  speculation 
respecting  the  real  date  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  telescope.  It  has 
been  established,  however,  in  recent 
times  beyond  all  doubt,  that  these 
instruments  were  first  constructed 
in  Holland.  The  discovery  of  their 
ma^ifying  efieots  was  in  all  proba- 
bility due  to  mere  accident.  On 
the  and  of  October,  1606,  Lipper- 
shey,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middle- 
burg,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
States-General,  in  which  he  de- 
manded a  patent  for  the  invention 
of  an  instrument  which  would  enable 
a  person  to  see  distant  objects,  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  Lippershey,  and  after  some 
interviews  it  was  finally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  invention  was  one 
of  public  utility,  but  the  commis- 
sioners recommended  the  inventor 
to  perfect  his  instrument  so  as  to 
enaole  one  to  see  through  it  with 
both  his  ryes.  Upon  this  point 
M.  Arago  remarks — 

Upon  resuling  th«M  cactncte  from  the 
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ftrcfaives  of  the  Ha^e,  furnished  by 
M.  Moll,  we  remark  with  pleasure  how 

SrompUy  the  Commissioners  of  the 
itates- General  set  themselves  to  exa- 
mine the  telescopes  of  Lippershey.  But 
disappointment  soon  succeeds  to  satis- 
faction  when  we  see  a  great  national 
body  dispute  the  price  of  these  incom- 
parable instruments,  as  if  the  question 
related  to  a  few  cases  of  spices  from 
India.  Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist a  feeling  of  indignation  when  the 
Commissioners  of  the  States,  vain  as 
civic  magistrates  in  full  costume,  decide 
that  the  telescope  must  be  imperfect  so 
long  as  it  does  not  admit  of  viewing 
objects  with  both  eyes — so  long  as  the 
observer  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  the  object  with  one  of  his 
eyes  shut, — and  compel  the  optician  to 
devote  to  the  execution  of  binocUt  a 
portion  of  time  which  might  have  been 
much  better  em(^oyed  in  perfecting  the 
simple  telescope. 

Astronomers  have  found  it  con- 
renient  to  classify  the  stars  accord- 
ing to  different  orders  of  magnitude. 
The  sixth  magnitude  constituted 
with  the  ancients  the  last  order  of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
the  present  day,  several  stars  which 
are  visible  witnout  instrumental  aid 
are  classed  under  the  seventh  mag- 
nitude. It  is  the  sixth  magnitude 
which  is  really  the  term  of  demar- 
cation between  the  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  the  telescopic 
stars. 

According  to  Argelander  the 
northern  hemisphere  presents — 

9  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
3^         ,,  second 

90  ,,  third 
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The  total  number  is  2343. 

If  we  suppose  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere to  bo  as  rich  as  the  northern, 
wo  shall  have  a  gross  number  of 
4684  stars  :— 

18  Stan  of  the  first  magnitude, 
68         „  second 

193  „  third 

418         ,,  fourth 

1 100         ,1  fifth 

^878  „  sixth 

M.  Argelander  lias  concluded, 
fVom  his  researches  on  this  subiect, 
diat  in  the  case  of  persona  euuucd 
with  ordinary  powers  of  vision  the 
total  number  of  stars  visible  to  the 
naJked  eye  does  not  exceed  4000, 


n 
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and  that  persons  of  even  the  most 
acute  vision  are  unable  to  discern 
more  than  6000  stars. 

The  number  of  telescopic  stars 
has  been  found  to  increase  witii  the 
optical  power  of  the  instrument. 
M.  Struve,  the  celebrated  Bussian 
astronomer,  estimates  that  the 
smallest  stars  visible  in  the  great 
refracting  telescope  of  Pulkowa» 
which  has  an  aperture  of  fourteen 
inches,  are  of  the  thirteenth  magni- 
tude. Now  the  same  astronomer 
found,  by  an  examination  of  Hard- 
ing's Catalogue  of  Stars,  that  in  re- 
Srd  to  the  stars  comprised  between 
e  first  and  sixth  magnitudes,  the 
number  of  stars  of  each  class  is 
about  three  times  the  number  of 
stars  belonginflj;  to  the  class  imme- 
diately preceding.  Applying  the 
same  prmciple  to  telescopic  stars, 
M.  Arago  found  that  the  mmiber 
of  stars  which  would  be  visible  in 
the  great  refractor  of  Pulkowa,  if 
the  whole  heavens  were  explored 
with  it,  would  amount  to  no  less 
than  40,047,000!  Indeed,  M.  Struve 
found,  by  an  examination  of  the 
gauges  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
and  without  havins  recourse  to  any 
hypothesis,  that  if  the  twenty-foot 
reflector  of  that  astronomer  were 
employed  in  exploring  the  heavens, 
it  would  exhioit  no  fewer  than 
20,400,000  stars ! 

M.  Arago  has  entered  into  an 
interesting  examination  of  the  dis- 
tances of  stars  of  successive  orders 
of  magnitude.  The  principle  which 
he  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  re- 
searches is  the  most  consistent  with 
probability  of  any  which  can  be 
suggested  in  the  present  state  of 
our  Knowledge  on  tne  subject.  He 
supposes  that  all  the  stars  have  the 
same  magnitude  and  intrinsic  splen- 
dour, and  that  their  different  de- 
grees of  brightness  arise  solelv  from 
the  unequaldistances  at  which  they 
are  placed.  Combining  this  assump- 
tion with  the  fact  that  the  light  of 
the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  does 
not  reach  the  earth  in  less  than 
three  years,  he  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion:  The  distance 
of  the  stars  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude is  such  that  light  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  193,000  miles  in  a  second 
would  not  traverse  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  them  and  the 
earth  in  less  than  six  years.    For 
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stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude  the  case  of  two  stars  so  close  to  each 

corresponding  time  would  not  be  other  that  the  unaided  powers  of 

less  than   twelve   years ;   and  for  vision  were  unable  to  enect  their 

stars    of   the    sixth   magnitude   it  separation.     This  close  proximitr 

would  be  thirty-six  years.     With  suff^ested  to  the  Eev.  John  Michell, 

respect  to  the  smallest  stars  visible  a  distinguished  philosopher  <^  the 

in  the  twenty-foot  reflecting  tele-  last  oen&ry,  the  idea  of  an  intimate 

scope  of  Herschel,  their  distance  physical  connexion  between  the  two 

is  such  that   light  would  require  constituent  bodies.   It  was  reserved 

1042  years  to  pass  from  them  to  for  Sir  William  Herschel  to  eeta> 

earth !    For  the  smallest  stars  visi-  blish  beyond  all  doubt  the  existenoo 

ble  in  the  forty-foot  reflector,  the  of  this  connexion,  by  the  discovery 

dorresponding  time  would  be  no  less  of  the  important  fact  that  one  of  the 

tiian  2700  years!    Well  might  the  bodies  is  actually  revdvingaround 

author  remark  that  the  rays  of  light  the  other   as   a   centre,    xhis  he 

from  the  sidereal  regions  relate,  so  showed  by  his  observations  to  be 

to  speak,  the  ancient  history  of  the  true  in  a  considerable  number  of 

stars,  instances.    Since  the  time  of  Hmv 

The  foregoing  results  relative  to  schel,  the  number  of  double  stars 

the  distances  ofthe  stars  are  founded  has  received  a  vast  accession,  and 

upon  considerations  more  or  less  now  amounts  to  several  thousands. 

h3rpothetical.  There  are  a  few  stars.  The  successors  of  that  astronomer 

however,  whose  absolute  distances  have  devised  methods  for  computing 

from  the  earth  have  been  deter-  the  orbits  of  double  stars.    These 

mined  by  a  process  which  is  not  methods  have  been   applied  to  « 

liable  to  any  objection.    The  fol-  great  number  of  cases,  and  the  re* 

lowing  are  given  by  M.  Arago  as  suits  have  served  to  prove  that  the 

the   principal  results  which  have  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  regu* 

been  established  by  the  researches*  lates  the  movements  of  those  remote 

of  astronomers  in  this  interesting  bodies  of  the  universe, 

branch  of  inquiry : —  Knowing  the  distance  of  a  binary 

Bifltanec  tn  star  from  the  earth,  we  can  easilr 

Ai  K   r.    4.    •            BUiiontofMiiM.  eompute  the   radius  of  the  orb& 

6i%r^       llfl  whiclithe  smaUer  of  the  two  con- 

AlphaXyra  ........!......    7403  stituent  bodies  describes  around  the 

Sinus...............!...!.!..  1 30 '43  principal  body;    and  the  time  of 

Iota  XJnce  Majoris'  !!'.!!!  147*33  revolution  of  the  smaller  star  being 

Arcturus    154*^8  also  known,  we  can  hence  deduce 

Polaris   184*87  the  space  through  which  it  would 

Capella  435*98  fall  in  a  given  mterval  of  time  to- 
Light  travelling  at  the  rate  of  wards  the  principal  star  in  virtue  of 
192,000  miles  in  a  second  would  the  attraction  ofthe  latter.    Finally, 
occupy  the  following  intervals  of  comparing    this    space    with    that 
time  m  passing  from  these  stars  to  through  which  a  planet  would  fall 

the  earth : towards  the  sun  in  the  same  interval 

Yean.  ^^  time,  we  obtain  data  for  com* 

Alpha  Gen tauri 3 '61 «  paring  the  quantit^r  of  matter  con- 

61  Gygni    9*4^9  tained  in  the  star  with  the  quantity 

Alpha  LynB ii*57o  of  matter  in  the  sun.    We  see  from 

Sinus 21*968  this  how  important  it  is  to  know 

Iota  Ursa  Maoris  24-800  the  distance  of  a  double  star  from 

^rci^miB   ^syH  theearth.    This  is  an  element,  how- 

tr^  3' '30  ever,  which  has  been  determined 

^^!^': •;y- •:•;••  ^'"'^t  onW  for  a  limited  number  of  stars. 

The  subject  of  double  stars  forms  tJpon  this  subject  the  author  has 

one  of  the  most  mteresting  branches  the  following  remarks  :— 

of  stellar  astronomy.   Even  as  early  ^          .    ^^^.      .^^^^  ^^ 

as  about  the  middle  of  the  seven-  fa,owledgi  of  the  movements  of  double 

teenth  century,  it  was  found  that  gtara,  has  made  an  immense  advance 

several  stars,  which  appeared  single  towards  the  sdution  of  a  problem  which 

to  the  naked  eye,  when  viewed  with  seemed  to  tnmsoend  the  powers  of  the 

tile    telescope,    consisted    in    each  hamaB  inteUecl.     The  day  when  tke 
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dnUnoe  of  a  double  stur  bas  been  detet^ 
mined  with  aoeiuaey,  the  Mtronomer 
n  enabled  to  weigh  it ;  he  knows  how 
many  thousand  times  its  mass  exceeds  the 
earth's  mass ;  he  thus  penetrates  into  its 
intimate  constitution,  although  placed 
at  a  distance  from  it  of  more  than  three 
hundred  billions  of  miles, — ^although  in 
the  most  powerful  telescopes  it  presents 
simply  the  appearance  of  a  radiant  point 
without  appreciable  dimensions. 

From  researches  founded  on  the 
ascertained  distance  of  the  double 
star  6 1  Cygni,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
two  constituent  bodies  amounts  to 
ono-third  of  the  sun*s  mass. 

Ererj  reader  is  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  Sir  William  Herschel, 
according  to  which  that  great  astro- 
nonier  supposed  that  nebulie  are 
undergoing  a  process  of  gradual 
concentration,  m  yirtue  of  which 
they  are  ultimately  transformed  into 
stars.  The  obseryations  of  recent 
astronomers  are  not  favourable  to 
this  idea.  It  would  appear,  in  fact, 
from  the  disclosures  of  some  of  the 
more  powerful  telescopes  of  the 
present  day,  that  objects  of  this 
class  consist  in  reality  of  congeries 
of  stars  already  formed,  and  that 
their  nebulous  aspect  arises  solely 
from  their  apparent  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  The  Question,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  said  to  oe  definitively 
decided  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
it  will  probably  continue  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty  for  ages  to 
come.  Arago  shows  a  decided 
loaniDg  towms  the  theoiy  of  Sir 
William  Herschel.  Some  persons 
have  objected  to  this  theory  on  the 
ground  of  the  excessive  rarity  of 
the  nebulous  matter,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  which  comprised  in  the  celes- 
tial regions  would  not,  they  nnj, 
suflico  to  constitute  a  body  equal  m 
magnitude  and  density  to  the  sun. 
llerflchel  showed,  however,  by  a 
simple  process  of  calculation,  that 
this  objection  had  no  real  founda- 
tion : — 

Let  us  take  a  cubic  agglomeration  of 
nebulous  matter,  of  which  the  side  seen 
from  the  earth  subtends  an  angle  of  only 
to\  Let  us  suppose  this  aggmroeration 
to  be  situate  in  the  region  of  the  stars 
ranging  from  the  eight  to  the  ninth 
magnitude.  The  result  of  calculation 
shewn  that  its  volume  would  amount  to 
more  than  two  trillions  of  times  that  of 
tho  sun.    This  result  may  be  exhibited 


under  another  form :  the  nebulous 
matter  contained  in  a  cube  the  side  of 
which  is  icf,  after  having  been  con- 
deased  into  two  trillions  of  times  less 
bulk,  would  still  ooonpy  as  much  space 
as  our  sun.  Now,  has  any  one  refleded 
upon  a  condensation  ezpreeaed  by  tha 
prodigious  number  of  two  tiiilions )  We 
may  then  throw  aside  entirely  tho 
objections  against  the  actual  generation 
of  stars  founded  i^n  the  rarity  of  the 
nebulous  matter. 

The  phenomena  of  nebulous  stan 
appears  to  Aras o  to  afford  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of 
Herschel's  theory.  In  all  suoh 
oases  the  star  appears  exactly  ia 
the  centre  of  a  round  nebuloua 
mass,  whence  the  conclusion  nata- 
rally  follows  that  a  physical  con- 
nexion exists  between  the  nebula 
and  the  star.  The  author  remarks^ 
that  in  order  to  establish  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  absolute  positions  of  nebulous 
stars. 

Let  us  assume,  as  is  natural  to  sup* 
pose,  tibat  they  have  an  appreciable' 
proper  motion,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing, each  of  them  still  preserves  itself  in 
the  centre  of  its  nebulosity.  It  will 
hence  result  that  the  nebulosity  wiU 
have  a  proper  motion  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  tne  star ;  now  such  an  equality 
will  be  equivalent  to  a  proof  of  the 
connexion  of  the  star  with  the  nebukMity, 
whether  tiie  observed  motion  is  attribu- 
table to  a  real  dispUoement,  or  whether 
it  is  an  effect  of  paiaUsz— that  is,  of  tha 
motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  study  of  the  changes 
of  brightness  or  mmiitade  of  the  nebu- 
k)sity  is  ospable  of  coadnoting  to  the 
desifed  result  either  with  such  prompti- 
tiide  or  with  such  certainty. 

After  a  very  full  exposition  of 
the  various  subjects  of  stellar  astro- 
nomy, M.  Arago  next  enters  into 
an  examination  of  the  solar  system. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
only  five  planets.  In  the  present 
day,  the  number  of  such  bodies 
amounts  to  no  fewer  than  forty -six. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  thirty-eight  of  these  bodies 
constitute    the    group     of    minor 

Slanets  revolving  oetween  Mars  and 
upitcr,  the  masses  of  which  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  they  would  not 
all  together  make  one  planet  of 
moderate  dimensions.  Indeed,  Le 
Verricrhas  found  by  an  examination 
of  the  disturbing  cnccts  which  those 
bodies  are  liable  to  produce  in  the 
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movements  of  the  planet  MarB,  that 
if  even  we  take  into  account  idl  the 
planets  which  may  hereafter  be  dis- 
covered revolving  in  the  same 
region,  their  aggregate  mass  will 
not  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the 
earth's  mass. 

The  movements  of  the  planets  as 
they  appear  to  an  observer  at  the 
earth  are,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
of  a  very  perplexing  character. 
Sometimes  they  advance  rapidly  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  sun  and 
moon ;  at  other  times  thev  recede  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  wnile  again, 
at  an  intermediate  epoch,  they 
appear  absolutely  motionless  in  the 
heavens.  All  these  phenomena  are 
easily  explained  by  the  combined 
movements  of  the  earth  and  planets 
around  the  sun ;  but  to  the  ancient 
philosophers,  who,  generally  speak- 
mg,  dia  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  earth's  motion,  the  subject  of 
the  planetary  movement«  appeared 
to  be  enveloped  in  inscrutable  mys- 
tery. The  following  passage  from 
Vitruvius,  cited  by  M.  Arago,  will 
serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  extremities  to  which  the  an- 
cients were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course in  their  attempts  to  devise 
an  explanation  of  the  stationary 
positions  of  the  planets : — 

When  the  planets  (says  the  great 
architect)  which  perfonn  their  courses 
above  the  sun  form  a  trine  aspect  with 
it»  they  no  longer  advance  ;  their  course 
18  arrested,  or  they  even  recede  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  are  some  who 
are  of  opinion  that  this  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  snn  being  then 
very  distant  from  those  planets,  com- 
municates but  very  little  Ught  to  them, 
and  hence  it  happens  that  not  having 
enough  of  light,  so  to  speak,  to  indicate 
to  them  their  way,  which  is  very  dark, 
jthey  stop  short  in  their  counes. 

M.  Ara^o's  work  contains  a  great 
variety  of  mteresting  details  relative 
to  the  movements  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  comets.  These  bodies 
were  formerly  regarded  with  super- 
stitious dread,  as  the  harbingers  of 
some  impending  disaster.  In  the 
present  oay  they  are  watched  with 
intense  interest  on  account  of  the 
light  which  they  are  calculated  to 
tLorow  upon  the  theories  of  astro- 
nomy. Newton  showed  that  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  causes  a  comet 
to  revolve  in  one  or  other  of  the 
curves  termed  the  conic  sections. 


A  great  many  comets  have  aotosdiy 
been  found  to  revolve  in  parabolaa. 
In  all  such  cases  the  comet  merely 
visits  the  solar  system  once,  and 
never  returns    to    it  again.       Tlie 
result  is  different  with  respect    to 
those    comets    which    revolve     in 
elliptic  orbits.    AU  such  bodies  re- 
turn to  their  perihelia  and  become 
visible  alter  the  lapse  of  successive 
intervals  of  time  which  are   very 
nearly  equal   to   each  other,    and 
would  be  exactly  so  were  it  not  for 
the  effects  of  planetary  perturbation. 
Generally,  in    order    to   ascertain 
whether    a    comet   is    periodically 
visible  or  not,  it  is  necessary   to 
determine  its  orbit  at  two  distinct 
apparitions.     If  the  two   sets    of 
elements  be  found  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  each  other,  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred   that  they 
both  refer  to  the  same  comet ;  but 
wo  cannot  safely  assume  that  the 
period  of  the  comet  is  equal  to  the 
interv&l  between  the  two  apparitions, 
since  there  may  have  been  other 
apparitions   during  the   same    in- 
terval which   escaped  observation 
altogether.      In   some    cases   the 
elliptic  orbit  of  a  comet  has  been 
calculated  from  observations  made 
at  a  single  apparition ;  but  with  one 
exception,  that  of  Faye's  comet,  no 
confirmation  of  such  a  result  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  comet  to  the  perihelion. 
This,  however,  does  not  arise  from 
any  imperfection  in  the  theory  of 
the  movements  of  those  bodies,  but 
from  the  gpreat  length  of  time  which 
they  require  to  accomplish  a  com- 

?lete  revolution.  With  respect  to 
[alley's  comet  and  a  few  others 
whose  return  to  the  perihelion  has 
been  recognised  on  several  occasions, 
the  time  of  revolution  was  originaUy 
determined  in  each  instance  by  a 
comparison  of  elements  deduced 
fromseveral  distinct  apparitions;  but 
when  this  was  once  accomplished, 
their  subsequent  returns  have  been 
rigorously  computed  by  the  theory 
oijgravitation. 

If  periodic  comets  were  visible  in 
every  part  of  their  orbits,  astro- 
nomers would  have  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  their  movements,  and  dis- 
tin^shing  them  from  those  comets 
which  merely  visit  the  solar  system 
once  and  never  return  to  it  again. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
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great  ecoentriotty  of  their  orbits, 
comets  are  generally  yisible  only 
during  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and 
in  a  small  part  of  their  orbits. 
Hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  com- 
puting the  time  of  revolution  of 
those  bodies  from  a  sinjj^le  appari- 
tion, so  as  to  predict  their  next  re- 
turn to  the  perihelion. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from 
these  remarks  that  the  orbit  of  a 
comet  must  be  computed  for  one 
apparition  at  least,  before  we  can 
expect  that  the  astronomer  shall  be 
enabled  to  predict  its  future  return 
to  the  perihelion.  Some  persons,  in 
the  height  of  their  ignorance,  hare 
supposed  that  astronomers  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  predict  all  cometary 
apparitions  whateyer ;  not  reflecting 
that  in  the  yast  majority  of  such 
instances  there  are  no  existing  re- 
cords of  the  comet  haying  oeen 
yisible  on  any  former  occasion. 
When  the  great  comet  of  1843 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  European  astronomers,  M. 
Arago  was  violently  assailed  by 
some  of  the  Parisian  journalists  be- 
cause he  .had  not  predicted  the 
visibility  of  the  comet.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  induced  him  to  in* 
sert  in  the  work  we  are  now  con- 
sidering some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  cometary  predictions. 
After  pointinff  out  the  various  con- 
ditions whicn  must  be  satisfied 
before  the  astronomer  can  predict 
the  return  of  a  comet,  he  con- 
tinues :— 

Now,  I  Mk,  can  it  be  roMonably  ex- 
pected that  the  Mtitmomer  will  be  able 
to  predict  the  arrival  within  the  sphere 
of  our  visibility  of  oometi  which  for 
•gos  remain  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
mott  difltant  regions  of  space,  which  no 
one  has  ever  perceived,  the  action  of 
which  on  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
is  utterly  inappreciable,  as  well  bv  rea- 
son of  the  excenive  rarity  of  the 
nebulous  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, as  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 
digious distance  t  A  oelestial  body 
reveals  itself  to  mankind  either  by 
becoming  visible^  or  by  its  producing 
sensible  eifecis.  The  body  which  has 
never  been  seen,  which  has  never  pro- 
duced any  sensible  displacement,  is  to 
us  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  Hie 
announcement  of  the  apparition  of  a 
comet  which  is  totally  unknown  would 
partake  of  sorcery,  and  not  of  true 
science.     Astrology  itself  did  not  push 
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its  pretensions  so  far,  even  when  it  was 
in  the  height  of  its  fervour.  But  it  will 
be  said  that  the  oomet  of  March,  1843, 
was  not  found  in  the  conditions  alluded 
to;  it  was  observed  in  1668.  I  shall 
grant,  if  the  reader  choose,  that  the 
oomet  of  1843  was  seen  in  1668 ;  my 
concessions  will  go  no  further.  To  see 
a  comet  and  to  observe  it  are  two  things 
totally  different.  The  observations^ 
properly  so  called,  alone  determine  the 
form  and  position  of  the  orbit  described. 
Now  there  is  only  one  decisive  means 
of  recognising  a  oomet  in  its  different 
apparitions,  and  that  is,  the  complete 
resemblance  of  the  orbits.  He  who 
regards  the  heavens  as  a  simple  oon- 
templator  renders  as  little  service  to 
astronomy  as  if  he  were  blind. 

The  eccentric  movements  of  comets 
have  frequently  suggested  the  idea 
whether  one  of  smm  bodies  might 
not  on  some  occasion  come  into 
violent  collision  with  the  earth.  The 
oomet  which  has  been  named  after 
its  discoverer  Biela,  is  remarkable 
for  intersecting  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  a  point  very  near  the 
path  of  the  earth.  Its  motion  on 
the  occasion  of  its  passage  of  the 
perihelion  in  1833  having  been  cal- 
culated beforehand,  it  was  found  to 
approach  so  near  the  earth's  orbit 
that  great  alarm  was  generally  ap- 
prehended lest  the  two  bodies  should 
actually  come  into  collision.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  upon  closely 
scrutinising  the  relative  movements 
of  the  two  bodies,  that  no  such 
eventuality  could  possibly  occur. 
It  appeared  that  the  comet  would 
pass  through  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  (when  it  would  approach 
nearest  the  earth's  path)  on  the 
2gt\i  of  October,  1833,  but  that  the 
earth  would  not  amve  in  the  same 
position  in  the  course  of  its  annual 
motion  until  the  30th  of  November. 
It  was  found,  in  fact,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  bodies  was 
not  at  any  time  less  than  forty-five 
millions  of  miles. 

Arago  has  applied  the  calculus  of 
probabilities  to  the  question  what 
chance  there  is  of  a  comet  coming 
into  collision  with  the  earth. 

Let  us  consider  a  oomet  of  which  we 
know  nothing  else  than  that  when  it  is 
passing  through  the  perihelion  it  would 
DO  nearer  the  sun  than  we  are  ourselves, 
and  that  its  diameter  would  be  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  that  of  the  earth :  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  thowA  thit  out 
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of  ^8i  m9tioD8  of  oiMDoeB  there  is  only 
one  whi<&  is  unfiRyottrable^— that  then 
exists  only  one  whioh  eoold  lead  to  a 

ooUision  of  the  two  bodies Here 

we  wish  to  determine,  without  knowing 
anythmg  of  the  fonn  and  position  of 
the  orbit  of  the  comet,  to  how  many 
ohances  of  ooUision  the  earth  is  ex- 
posed. It  is  thus  that  we  have  found, 
with  respeet  to  the  nucleus,  properly  so 
oalled,  one  chance  of  collision — one  ad- 
Terse  chance  to  180,999,999  favourable 
chances;  in  regard  to  the  nebulosity 
oonsidered  according  to  its  nsaal  dimen- 
sions, the  unfavoamble  ohances  would 
be  ten  or  twenty  to  the  same  number 
of  381  millions.  liSt  us  admit  for  a 
moment  that  the  comets  which  might 
happen  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
earth  by  their  nucleus  were  to  annihilate 
the  whole  human  race,  then  the  danger 
of  death  whioh  would  result  to  each 
individual  fh>m  tlie  apparition  of  an 
unknown  comet  would  be  exactiy  equal 
to  the  risk  which  he  would  run  if  there 
was  in  an  um  only  one  white  ball  to  a 
total  number  of  a8t  millions  of  balls,  and 
that  his  condemnation  to  death  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
white  draw.  Bvery  man  who  consents 
to  make  use  of  lus  reason,  however 
attached  he  may  be  to  life,  will  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  so  remote  a  danger.  Wdl, 
the  day  on  which  a  comet  has  been 
announced  before  it  has  been  observed, 
the  day  before  its  path  can  have  been 
determined,  it  is  to  each  inhabitant  of 
our  globe  the  white  ball  of  the  um  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken. 

An  opinion  has  long  prevailed 
very  extensively  that  comets  exer- 
cise an  influence  on  the  wieather^ 
that  they  occasion  epidemics  and 
produce  yarious  other  terrestrial 
effects.  According  to  Forster,*  it 
is  certain  that  since  the  Christian 
era  the  most  unhealthy  periods  are 
precisely  those  during  which  some 
great  comet  has  appeared ;  that 
tiie  apparitions  of  these  bodies 
have  been  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes, eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and 
atmospheric  commotions,  while  no 
comet  has  been  observed  during 
salubrious  periods.  M.  Arago  has 
Temarked  that  in  order  to  establish 
the  existence  of  oometarj  influences, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
tile  alleged  efiect  manifested  itself 
gonendly  at  every  plaee  on  the 
earth's  surface.  In  1665  the  city 
of  London  was  ravaged  by  a  fright- 


ful plague.  If  ire  dwire,  with 
Mr.  Forster,  to  see  in  this  the 
effect  of  the  suificiently  remarkable 
comet  which  appearea  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  let  it  then  oe  ex- 
plained how  this  same  body  did 
not  generate  any  malady  at  Fbris 
or  even  in  a  great  many  towns  in 
England  very  near  the  metropolis. 
If  an  attempt  were  seriously  made 
to  establish  the  generality  of  the 
effect,  science  *would  acknowledge 
the  legitimate  character  of  such  re- 
searehes,  although  no  reliable  con- 
clusions could  be  expected  to  be 
deduoible  from  them,  considering 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  matter  <» 
whioh  the  snbslaiBoe  of  comatary 
bodies  consists. 

But  when  an  author  attaches  to  tlie 
date  of  the  obssorvation  of  a  comet  the 
mnark,  that  in  Westphalia  all  the  eats 
were  siek ;  at  the  date  of  a  second  the 
circumstance,  it  must  be  admitted  by  no 
means  analogous  to  the  preceding,  that 
an  earthquake  destroyed  at  Peru  the 
cities  of  Lima  and  Callao ;  when  he  adds 
that  during  the  observations  of  a  third 
comet,  an  aerolite  penetrated  into  an 
elevated  tower  in  Scotland,  and  broke 
there  the  mechanism  of  a  clock ;  or  that 
in  winter  the  wild  pigeons  appeared  in 
America  in  numerous  6oeks ;  or  again, 
tiiat  Etoaand  Vesuvias  vomited  torrents 
of  lava, — ^this  author  makes  to  no  pur* 
pose  a  great  display  of  erudition.  If 
upon  thus  registering  oonteniponry 
events  he  pretended  to  have  established 
new  relations,  he  would  not  commit  a 
less  grievous  mistake  than  the  woman  of 
whom  Bayle  speaks,  who,  baring  never 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  without 
seeing  carriages  in  the  Roe  St.  Heoor^, 
imagined  that  it  was  the  sole  cavse  of 
their  passage. 

M.  Arago  remarks  that  he  should 
have  desired  very  much  for  the 
honour  of  science  and  modem  phi- 
losophy, that  he  could  hare  dis- 
pensed with  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  ridiculous  ideas  which  hare 
been  propounded  on  the  subject  of 
oometary  influences;  but  he  had 
acquired  the  conviction  that  even  in 
our  own  times  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  of  intelligence  who  entertain 
a  firm  belief  in  the  ivality  of  such 
absurd  notions : — 

The  celebrated  traveller,  Rttppell, 
wrote  from  Cairo  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1815:   'The  Egyptians  think  that 
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the  comet  actually  visible  is  the  cause  of 
the  yiolent  earthquakes  which  we  have 
felt  here  on  the  2 1  at  of  August,  and  that 
Tt  also  exercises  its  malignant  influence 
over  the  horses  and  asses  which  die  from 
bursting.  The  truth  is,  that  they  die  of 
hanger,  the  forage  failing  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  the  imperfect  inundation  of  the  Nile.' 
If  indisoxvtions  were  not  forbidden  here, 
I  should  easUy  convince  the  reader  that 
in  the  matter  of  comets  all  the  Egyptians 
arc  not  upon  the  banks  of  the  7n  Ue. 

I  shall  say  then  only:  Listen  when 
you  are  present  at  one  of  those  brilliant' 
reunions,  where  are  gathered  together 
those  whom  it  is  usual  to  call  the  social 
notabilities — listen  for  a  single  instant 
to  the  long  discourse  of  which  the  future 
comet  furnishes  the  text,  and  then  decide 
if  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
that  pretended  diffusion  of  intelligence 
which  80  many  optimists  love  to  point 
out  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  our 
age.  As  regards  myself,  I  have  long 
since  abandoned  these  illusions.  Under 
the  brilliant  and  superficial  varnish  with 
which  the  purely  literary  studies  of  our 
colleges  almost  invariably  invest  all 
classes  of  society,  we  generally  find — 
let  us  be  brief— a  complete  ignorance  of 
those  baaatiful  phenomena,  of  those 
grand  laws  of  natuie,  which  are  our  best 
tBafisguard  against  prejudice. 

It  would  be  yain  to  ennmerate 
the  multitnde  of  speculationfi  which 
cometfl  have  given  rise  to.  Among 
the  possible  effects  attributed  to 
them,  it  has  been  suggested  whether 
a  comet,  by  approachm^  too  near  the 
earth,  might  not  exercise  so  strong 
an  attraction  upon  that  body  as  to 
derange  the  form  of  its  orbit,  and 
cause  it  to  revolve  permanently  as 
a  satellite  around  the  comet.  If 
such  an  eventuality  should  occur,  it 
would  necessarily  follow,  since  the 
orbits  of  comets  are  very  eccentric, 
that  the  earth  would  approach  very 
near  the  sun  at  the  perihelion,  and 
would  recede  to  a  great  distance 
from  it  at  the  aphelion.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  earth  is  composed 
would  thus  be  liable  to  evaporate 
and  congeal  by  turns,  and  every 
kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
would  perish.  M.  Arago  has  con- 
sidered the  influence  of  the  great 
comet  of  1680  under  this  point  of 
view.  This  comet  is  remarkable 
for  having  approached  nearer  the 
sun  than  any  other  recorded  in 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  comet  of  1843.  Newton  cal- 
culated that    at   the  time    of  its 


passage  of  the  perihelion,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  it  was  subjected 
to  a  heat  two  thousand  times  greater 
than  that  of  red-hot  iron.  M. 
Araffo,  while  remarking  that  this 
resmt  is  founded  upon  imperfect 
data,  is  of  opinion  that  the  question 
is  beset  with  difficulties  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  real  condition  of  tke 
earth  if  it  were  transported  into  a 
position  80  dose  to  the  sun. 

At  fiist  the  earth  would  no  doubt  ex- 
perience in  its  solid  envelope  a  heat 
twenty-eight  thousand  times  more  in- 
tense  than  the  heat  of  summer;  but 
soon  all  the  seas  would  be  transformed 
into  vapours,  and  the  thick  stratum  of 
clouds  which  would  hence  result  would 
perhaps  protect  it  from  the  conflagration 
which  might  be  dreaded  at  first  sight. 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun  would  induce  a  great  increase  of 
temperature  without  our  being  able,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  to  assign  its  nu- 
merical value. 

£<jually  certain  would  bo  the 
condition  of  the  earth  if  it  were 
transported  to  the  aphelion  of  the 
comet. 

In  18)0  Captain  Franklin  and  his 
companions  endured  at  Fort  Enterprise 
cold  of  49"*  7'  eentigrade  below  zero. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of 
December  at  that  locality  was  S5**  below 
zero.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  consulting  the  Notice 
which  I  have  devoted  to  the  tempera- 
tures of  different  kinds  of  animals,  will 
see  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  under  certain  hygro- 
metric  oircnmstances  man  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  heat  of  130**  centigrade,  a 
heat  30**  greater  than  that  of  boiling 
water.  Thus,  nothing  serves  to  estabHsh 
that  if  the  earth  became  a  satellite  of  the 
comet  of  1680,  the  human  race  would 
disappear,  fromthermometric  influences. 

The  author  concludes  his  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  theory  of 
comets  with  a  short  chapter  on 
the  question  of  the  habitability  of 
those  bodies.  He  remarks  that  an 
opinion  generally  prevails  that  ani- 
mated beings  could  not  exist  in  an 
absolute  vacuum,  or  in  a  medium 
of  a  very  high  temperature;  but 
without  supporting  tnis  opinion  by 
better  arguments  than  if  a  person 
who,  never  having  seen  any  fishes, 
were  to  maintain  upon  that  ground 
alone  that  life  in  tno  water  is  im- 
possible.    Heligious  8cru})les  havo 
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alBO  tended  to  complicate  the  pro- 
blem. The  following  is  the  mode 
in  which  Fontenelle,  as  early  as  the 
year  1680,  replied  to  this  kind  of 
difficulty : — 

There  are  Bome  persons  who  imagine 
that  there  exists  some  danger  to  re- 
ligion in  pbu^ing  inhabitants  elsewhere 
than  on  the  earth.  But  we  must  here 
expose  a  slight  error  of  the  imagination. 
When  you  are  told  that  the  moon  is  in- 
habited, you  forthwith  represent  to 
yourself  men  of  the  same  nature  as 
yourselves ;  and  then  if  you  are  some- 
what of  a  theologian  you  find  yourself 
involved  in  difficulties.  The  posterity 
of  Adam  has  not  been  enabled  to  reach 
the  moon,  or  to  send  colonies  thither. 
The  men  who  are  in  the  moon  are  not 
then  sons  of  Adam.  Now  it  would  be 
embarrassing  in  theology  that  there 
should  exist  men  who  were  not  de- 
scended from  Adam.  The  objection 
turns  then  entirely  upon  those  men  in 
the  moon.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
put  men  there ;  I  assign  to  the  moon 
rahabitants  who  are  not  at  all  men. 
What  are  they,  then  t  I  have  not  seen 
them ;  it  is  not  from  having  seen  them 
that  I  speak  of  them.  However  (says 
the  ingenious  secretary  of  the  Academy), 
although  I  believe  the  moon  to  be  an 
inhabited  land,  I  do  not  refuse  to  live 
on  civil  terms  with  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently, and  I  am  always  prepared  to 
adopt  their  opinion  with  hbnour  if  it 
should  have  the  advantage  over  mine. 
....  I  engage  in  these  questions  only 
in  the  way  that  persons  engage  in  civil 
wars,  wherein  the  uncertainty  of  the 
final  result  induces  the  individuid  who 
has  compromised  himself  always  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the 
opposite  party. 

The  volume  of  which  we  have 
thus  briefly  noticed  the  contents, 
concludes  with  an  exposition  of  the 
knowledge  which  we  possess  relative 
to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
two  inferior  plunets.  Mercury  and 
Venus.  The  planet  Mercury  is 
usually  so  close  to  the  sun  that  it  is 
only  under  favourable  circum- 
stances that  it  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  Copernicus  nerer  saw  this 
planet,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
pours arising  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula,  which  generally  concealed 
from  his  observations  the  region  of 
the  heavens  near  the  horizon.  The 
planet  Venus,  which  revolves  in  a 


much  larger  orbit,  is  on  the  contrary 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  thie 
stellar  vault,  and  is  frequently 
visible  for  several  weeks  in  sue* 
cession.  When  it  is  near  its  greatest 
elongation,  this  planet  may  even  be 
seen  distinctly  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  following  anecdote  in  connexion 
with  this  fact  is  related  by  Arago:— 

Bouvardhas  related  to  me  that  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte,  upon  repairing  to  the 
Luxembourg,  when  the  Directory  was 
about  to  give  him  a  f4te,  was  vcty  much 
surprised  at  seeine  the  multitude  col- 
lected in  the  Bue  de  Toumon  pay  more 
attention  to  the  region  of  the  heavens 
situate  above  the  puaoe  than  to  his  per- 
son, or  to  the  brilliant  staff  which  accom- 
panied him.  He  en<|uired  the  cause,  and 
leamt  that  these  cnnoua  persons  were  ob- 
serving with  astonishment,  although  it 
was  noon,  a  star  which  they  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy :  an 
allusion  to  which  the  illustrious  general 
did  not  seem  indifferent  when  he  re- 
marked the  radiant  body  with  hb  own 
piercing  eyes.  Tlie  star  m  question  was 
no  other  Uian  Venus. 

Cassini,  and  several  astronomers 
of  the  last  century,  suspected  from 
their  observations  that  Venus  is  ac- 
companied by  a  satellite ;  but  modem 
observers  have  been  unable  to  verify 
the  existence  of  such  a  body.  M. 
Arago  has  examined  this  question 
with  his  usual  care,  but  he  leaves 
the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  for 
himself  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  of  the  four  planets 
of  moderate  dimensions  whose  orbits 
are  comprised  within  the  zone  of  the 
minor  planets,  the  earth  should 
seem  to  be  the  only  one  which  is 
diniified  with  a  satellite. 

We  may  remark  in  conclusion, 
that  the  work,  of  the  first  volume  of 
which  we  have  thus  attempted  to 
give  a  brief  description,  is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  among  the  large 
class  of  persons  who  have  imbibed 
a  taste  for  science,  but  arc  siranKcrs 
to  the  technical  language  in  which 
its  grand  truths  are  usually  shrouded. 
The  editors  have  appended  a 
series  of  foot-notes,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  serviceable  to  the 
reader,  either  for  illustratini^  the 
text  or  for  rectifying  some  pomt  in 
the  history  of  the  science. 
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DURING  the  late  war  we  ven- 
tured to  express  three  confident 
and  decided  opinions: — i.  That  it 
would  not  be  of  long  duration ;  2. 
That  Sebastopol  must  fall ;  3.  That 
the  Conferences  at  Vienna  would 
prove  a  failure,  but  that  negotiations 
for  peace  would  shortly  be  resumed 
with  a  successful  result.  We  do 
not  recal  these  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  claim  to  any  rare  political 
sagacity,  but  rather  to  show  that  it 
is  possible  sometimes  to  speculate 
on  human  affairs  with  something 
like  certainty.  Our  first  opinion, 
then,  was  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  combatants  were  not  fairly 
matched.  Bussia,  in  a  state  of  mili- 
tary preparation  as  complete  as  she 
could  hope  to  attain,  had  to  encoun- 
ter France  equally  prepared ;  Eng- 
land was  not  so  reaay,  but,  from  her 
inexhaustible  enersy  and  resources, 
likely  to  be  in  the  nighest  vigour  at 
the  moment  when  both  her  enemy 
and  her  ally  were  beginning  to 
feel  severely  the  pressure  of  war. 
Hussia,  single-handed,  had  to  en- 
counter these  redoubted  allies  under 
circimistances  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous. One  arm,  her  navy,  was 
at  once  disabled ;  she  had  to  convey 
her  troops  and  muniments  of  war 
over  vast  inhospitable  steppes,  at  a 
prodigious  loss  Doth  of  materiel  and 
of  men,  while  her  antagonists  had  a 
safe,  regular,  and  comparatively  easy 
transport.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  struggle  carried  on  upon  such 
conditions  as  these  could  oe  a  pro- 
longed one.  The  only  question, 
indeed,  was  whether  the  balance 
was  likely  to  be  redressed  by  the 
accession  of  any  other  belligerent. 
Prussia,  a  time-server  as  usual,  was 
sure  not  to  commit  herself  against 
the  winning  side.  Austria  was  in 
fact  the  only  Power  whose  policy 
might  influence  the  fortune  of  the 
war.  But  Austria  was  in  this 
dilemma : — on  the  one  hand,  to  de- 
clare against  the  Western  Allies 
was  to  lose  her  Italian  provinces, 
and  to  risk  the  loss  of  Hungary ; 
on  the  other,  Vienna  itself  lay  open 
to  the  invasion  of  her  powerful 
neighbour.  Austria,  therefore,  had 
the  weightiest  reasons  not  only  for 
maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  but 
for  exerting  herself  to  put  an  early 


period  to  a  war  the  flames  of  which 
might  ultimately  reach  her  own 
territory,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
to  keep  them  aloof.  While  it  was 
the  fashion  in  this  coimtry  to  rail 
at  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  for  not 
joining  in  a  contest  in  the  issue  of 
which  they  had  as  great  an  interest 
as  the  Western  Powers,  we  always 
maintained  that  they  had  a  difficult 
card  to  play.  The  policy  of  that 
Court,  unquestionably,  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war ;  and  though  the 
negotiation  at  Vienna  was  prema- 
ture, we  hardly  doubted  that  peace 
would  be  brought  about  through  the 
intervention  of  Austria.  The  course 
of  events  pointed  to  an  early  op- 
portunity of  renewing  these  friendly 
offices.  All  relief  to  Sebastopol  by 
sea  being  cut  off,  the  fall  of  that  place 
became  only  an  affair  of  time ;  and 
looking  to  the  enormous  losses  the 
Russians  must  sustain  as  the  siege 
advanced,  and  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  repairing  them,  it  required 
little  prophetic  skill  to  hazard  an 
opinion  that  the  campaign  of  1855 
would  close  the  war. 

That  event  has  now  come  to 
pass,  and  the  only  question  is, 
have  France  and  England  obtained 
a  result  worthy  of  their  alliance, 
and  of  the  great  object  for  which  they 
fought  P  England,  conscious  of 
power,  and  accustomed  to  the  first 
place  in  arms,  was  emulous,  if  not 
jealous  of  her  illustrious  ally  and 
rival.  Though  she  had  in  the  first 
campaign  amply  vindicated  her  old 
renown,  she  felt  vexed  and  even 
humiliated  bv  a  series  of  reverses, 
the  results  ofpalpable  blunders  and 
incapacity.  But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  all  traces  of  such 
miscarriages  nad  been  removed.  A 
splendid  army,  in  high  spirits  and 
perfect  condition,  was  encamped  in 
the  Crimea.  A  fleet,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  upon  her 
waters,  or  perhaps  upon  any  sea, 
was  ready  tor  any  operation  which 
could  be  undertaken  in  maritime 
warfare.  And  as  England  thus 
showed, '  all  furnished,  all  in  arms,* 
awful  in  her  strength,  in  her  pride, 
and  in  her  will,  the  spirits  of  her 
sons  mounted  high,  and  every  man 
felt  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  some 
achievement  worthy  of  her  name. 
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In  these  circumBtanoes,  the  an- 
nouncement of  peace  was  received 
with  an  expression  of  disappointment 
and  chaf^n  hardly  repressed.  We 
felt  as  if  we  had  been  done  out  of 
the  honours  which  were  our  due. 
In  this  temper  of  the  people,  woe 
to  the  Minister  who  should  hare 
pledged  the  national  faith  to  a  treaty 
whicn  failed  in  any  particular  to 
fidfil  clearly  and  comprehensiyely 
the  objects  of  the  war.  Never  was 
the  country  in  a  fitter  humour  for 
rigorous  criticism,  and  the  best 
proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  peace  is,  that  no 
fault  has  been  found  with  it  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  professed  Opposi- 
tion* At  first  it  was  reoeiyea  with 
something  like  a  sullen. silence;  but 
when  it  came  to  be  examined,  En^- 
lish  candour  could  not  fail  to  admit 
that  it  fairly  included  the  objects  of 
the  war.  Thenceforward  the  treaty 
began  to  grow  in  fayour^  and  after 
the  patriotic  speech  with  which 
Lord  F^merston  dosed  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  we  may  yenture 
to  say  that  the  Peace  has  become 
pentiyely  popular. 

The  unworthy  attempt  to  oonyeri 
the  disaster  of  iLars  topartypurposes 
haa  been  attended  with  the  si^;nal 
diaeomfiture  which  it  ricbly  merited. 
The  idea  of  putting  up  a  tnuiing 
Irish  lawy^  to  prepare  an  indict- 
meataga&itihe  goyemment  oat  of 
the  materials  afibrded  by  the  Kara 
Blue  Book,  was  not  eminently  happy. 
The  coarse  Irish  oratory  of  Mr. 
WUtesidoi  alwaya  grating  to  the 
fastidious  ears  of  Jsngush  gentlemen, 
mightflatter  the  gross  party  passions, 
of  a  secticm  of  the  Opposition ;  few, 
however,  of  Lord  Derby's  followers 
were  inclined  to  support  a  movement 
80  iU-planned,  and  conducted  under 
such  auspices.  Bat  Mr.  Whiteside 
had  spent  weeks  in  the  coiistnietion 
of  his  lumbering  oi«ti<m»  and  so 
naiTOw  is  the  intelligenee  of  pro* 
yinoial  opposition,  that  this  Dunlin 
lawyer  verily  behoved,  as  we  are 
informed,  tliat  his  qpeeoh  waa  to 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  Acuninistration.  In 
vain,  thereforoi  did  the  wary  clue& 
endravour  to  withdraw  m>m  the 
false  position  into  which  they  had 
been  dragged.  The  Government 
compelled  them  to  fight,  and  the 
reeolt  was  soeh  a  victovy  as  has 


seldom  been  gained  of  late  years  in 
party  conflict. 

We  have  ventured  in  former 
numbers  to  pronounce  {nretty  boldly 
of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war, 
and  the  events  have  justified  our 
predictions.  If  we  were  to  make  a 
similar  experiment  with  regard  to 
the  probaole  course  of  domestic 
politics  for  the  next  few  years,  we 
should  speak  much  more  diffidently. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  apparent  to  those 
who  have  lately  paid  attention  to 
public  afiairs,  that  the  diminution  of 
party  spirit  has  greatly  increased  the 
difficulties  of  Government.  While 
public  opinion  was  divided  on  ques* 
tions  of  great  interest — such  as  Ca* 
tholio  Emancipation,  Parliamentarf 
Beform,  and  Free  Trade—* pubho 
men  had  little  else  to  do  than  to 
guide  the  strcmg  impulses  by  which 
they  were  impeOed.  Imperial  policy 
was  in  fact  dictated  out  of  doors, 
and  the  only  responsibility  which 
rested  on  Ministers  of  State  or 
Leaders  of  Opposition,  was  faith* 
fully  to  represent,  or  at  most  to 
moaerate,  the  fixed  maxims  of  policy 
which  they  undertook  to  advocate. 
Hie  fate  of  a  GK>yemment  in  sueh 
times  depends  little  on  the  legis- 
lative, or  even  administrative,  abili- 
ties of  its  members,  but  mainly  on 
the  accident  of  its  being  supported 
by  the  winning  side.  It  mattered 
not  in  1830  how  many  blunders 
Lord  John  made  in  oonstructinff  his 
Beform  Bill,  for  the  country  had  de- 
termined that  a  Beform  Bill  should 
be  passed.  In  i85o»  Lord  John 
mignt  bring  forwsrd  the  most  skil- 
fully devised  measiure»  and  the  coun- 
try will  treat  it  with  utter  indifie- 
renee.  In  1840^  the  Whigs  propose' 
a  temperate  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment  of  the  com  question  Bot  the 
coaatfy  not  bein^  ready  for  legisla* 
tion  on  the  snliject,-  allows  this  pro* 
jeot  to  be  branded  as  a  scheme  of 
spoliation,  and  its  authors  to  be  es- 
peUed  from  power.  Six  years  later 
the  CoBserfative  Ministers  who  suo- 
ceeded  them  snrrendered  the  Com 
question  at  diseretion,  amidst  the 
aodamations  of  the  people.  Such  ia 
the  character  of  free-  institutions. 
When  a  statesman  is  merely  the 
agent  of  public  opinion,  the  mora 
reeondite  qualities  of  his  sublime 
art  are  little  developed ;  and  thns  it 
haa  happened  that  ^^g>taK  nlaiies 
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men  have  been  distiDgoished  by  the 
secondary,  bat  still  rare  endowm«it 
of  administration.    They  are»  in  a 
word,  not  legisUtors,  but  adminis* 
trators.    Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
any  strong  political  passions  out  of 
doors,  the  peculiar  defect  of  our  con- 
stitution becomes  manifest.    If,  per- 
chance, there  should  be  a  mind  of 
original  and  creative  power  among 
our  rulers,  he  would  in  yain  propose 
his  law  to  the  calm  and  candid  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen.  Unless  the 
nlan  happened  to  fall  in  with  their 
Iiamour,    its   wisdom    and  justice 
would  be  appreciated  only  by  the 
chosen  few.    And  if  our  statesman, 
in  his  generous  zeal,  should  attempt 
to  carry  his  measure  through  the 
British  Parliament,  he  mi^t   in- 
deed gain  a  few  empty  compliments, 
or  sneers  half  disguised,  for  his  able 
and  well-intentioned  effort,  but  as 
to  any  practical  result,  especially  if 
his  scheme  was  one  of  great  utility 
and  importance,  that  would  be  out 
of  the  question.    The  ignorant  and 
the  foolish,  who  form  the  large  ma- 
jority of  a  popular  assembly,  would 
not   understand   him.     Even   the 
Bensible  members  would  regard  him 
with  distrust  as  an  innovator,  and 
the   practical  men  would  content 
themselves  with  objeoting  that  his 
measure  was  not '  called  for.'    Thus 
thwarted,    unsupported,    disheart* 
ened,  he  would  hare  to  encounter 
the  horrors  which  attend  indepen* 
debt  attempts  at  legislation,  thin 
and  listlesa  houses,  the  fag-end  of 
the  paper,  and  at  last,  a  fingering 
death  in  Committee. 

While  oar  parliamentary  and  po« 
polar  system  thus  represses  the 
talents  of  the  legislator,  loud  con- 
I^aittta  are  made  of  the  ineffloienoy 
of  our  publio  men,  when  an  inters 

Xum  of  public  opinion  seems  t» 
dthem  aiiopp«rtanity  of  taktnff 
the  initiative  in  legislation.  But  » 
our  observations-  on  this  subjeet  ave 
founded  in  fact,  the  oeoatry  haa 
no  right  to  expect  anything  b^ond 
mere  humble  and-  unambiiioua 
efforts  at  legislation  dnrinr  dieae 
periods  of  repose.  Parliamenti 
more  eapeoially  since  the  great 
change  eneeted  in  its  ronatitution 
by  the  law  of  1830,  haa  been  so  ae* 
ooslomed  to  obey  the  impulse  com* 
mnnieated  Afom  without,  that  it 
would  hardly  hare  energy  to 


out  measures  of  importance  origi* 
nating  in  its  own  body,  and  not  ao* 
tively  aided  by  public  opinion.  The 
House  of  Commons  is,  in  fact,  rfr» 
pidly  losing  its  authority,  and  ao- 
quinng  the  character  of  a  delegate 
assembly.    Whether  this  tendency 
is  calculated  to  develope  and  ex* 
nand  popular  institutions,  or  to  put 
free  government  in  jeopardy,  is  a 
problem  not  easy  to  solve.    Certain 
it  is,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
the  representative  principle  is  tend* 
ing  toward  decay.      The  Govern- 
ment is   sensibly  affected  by  the 
same  tendency.      The  people,  im- 
patient of  any  control,  have  of  latO' 
years  raised  the  cry  of  '  centraliza* 
tion'  whenever  the  Imperial  Admi- 
nistration shows  any  sign  of  vigouv* 
and  vitality ;  the  truth  being  that 
this    clamour   is    coeval   with  the 
creation  of  those  independent  mu* 
nicipal  institutions  which  were  the 
earliest   offerings  of  the  Beform 
Act.  It  is  not  the  Imperial  Govern*, 
ment   which  is  encroaching  upon 
municipal   independence,    but  the 
corporate  bodies  which  are  seeking 
to  throw  off  the  snpervision  and 
oontr(»l  of  the- Central  Government. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  prineiple  of  delegation  and 
that  of  representation  are  essentially 
different;  and  it  is  ejqually  clear  that 
the  one  ia  the  principle  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  ana  that  the  othw 
is  not.    B^resentative  institution* 
are  the  great  invention  of  modem 
polity,  and  when  adapted,  as  they 
nave  been  in  tins  oountir,  are  bettnr 
fitted  than  any  other  form  of  ^ 
vemment  to  engage  in  the  serviee 
of  the  nation  those  who  are  moat 
raninent  among  ita  citizens  for  pei^ 
sonal  as  well  as  accidental  c}ualifi»- 
cations.    Men  of  great  social  po- 
sition think  it  an  addition  to  their 
oonsequenoe    to    sit   in   a   senate 
where   rank  and   wealth  have  ae*.. 
knowledged  wei^t.    Persons  emi^ 
nent  for  their  u>ilitiea,  eloquenea^ 
knowledge,  and  aptitude  for  affairsi 
find  an  ample  field  for  a  generona 
ambition  in  an  aaaembly  whose  do- 
liberations    they   may     influenoo. 
Bat  if  evory  individaal  act  of  tha 
Legialatoro  ia  to  be  gmded  or  go^ 
TSiiied  by    the   immediate    intei^ 
positioii  of  the  constituency,   tJia 
House  of  Commons  nraat  necessaffly 
becomo  mneh  leas  attractive,  nofc 
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only  to  men  of  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence, but  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  landed  and  commercial 
classes  which  represent  the  great 
and  permanent  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. 

With  an  extended  suffrage,  a  free 
press,  and  the  increased  facilities 
which  have  of  late  jears  been 
afforded  for  the  diffusion  of  poli- 
tical knowledge,  the  tendency  to 
which  we  have  adverted  is  pernaps 
inevitable ;  and  assuredly  we  do 
not  recommend  a  restriction  of  the 
suffrage  or  the  re-imposition  of 
taxes  on  newspapers  as  means  of 
checking  the  evil.  But  we  must 
notice  two  facts  which  are  partly 
the  cause  and  partly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  encroachment 
on  the  representative  principle. 
The  one  is  the  want  of  self-con- 
fidence and  firmness  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Government;  the 
other  is  the  timidity  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  adulation  of 
the  constituencies.  The  people  can- 
not yield  obedience  unless  they 
have  confidence  in  their  rulers ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  they  cannot 
have  confidence  in  rulers  who  ap- 
pear to  have  no  confidence  in  them- 
selves. It  is  equally  plain  that  the 
constituency  can  liave  no  respect 
for  a  representative  who  delights  to 
tell  them  that  they  are  wiser  than 
himself  or  anybody  else,  and  who 
considers  it  his  highest  preferment 
to  receive  and  implicit^  to  obey 
their  instructions.  Kow  these  we 
conceive  to  be  two  crying  evils  of 
the  present  day-rthat  the  Govern- 
ment is  afraia  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  afraid  of  the  con- 
stituencies. 

To  explain  our  meaning  more 
particularly.  Before  the  Iteform 
Act,  the  Minister,  by  means  of  the 
nomination  boroughs,  could  always 
reckon  on  a  certain  amount  of  sup- 
port for  whatever  he  might  propose ; 
Government  thus  acquired  a  sta- 
bility and  authority  highly  con- 
ducive to  its  efficient  action.  Mem- 
bers, also,  who  did  not  sit  for  close 
boroughs  generally  obtained  their 
seats  either  by  family  influence  or 
by  money,  and  were  therefore  little 
concerned  for  the  opinions  of  the 
electors.  The  system  was  a  vicious 
one,  and  neither  could  nor  ought  to 


be  retained.  But  it  had  its  advan- 
tages; and  the  strong  sagacity  of 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  foresaw 
the  difficulties  which  have  ensued, 
when,  at  the  era  of  Keform,  he 
asked  his  celebrated  question, '  How 
is  the  King's  Government  to  be 
carried  on  P'  It  can  be  carried  on 
satisfactorily  only  when  a  man  of 
decision  and  fimmess  is  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  Such  a  man  was  Lord 
Grey ;  such  a  man  was  Sir  Eobert 
Peel.  The  one  could  wield  the 
democracy;  the  other  could  main* 
tain  a  Conservative  Government  in 
a  Reformed  Parliament.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  Lord  John  Bussell  dis- 
played many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
statesman,  out  each  of  them  lacked 
the  peculiar  endowments  of  a  ruler. 
The  prudence,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  good-humour  of  Lord 
Melbourne  were  admirably  suited 
to  guide  the  early  years  of  u  youthful 
sovereign  ;  and  if  Queen  Victoria 
had  succeeded  to  an  absolute  sceptre, 
she  could  hardly  have  had  a  better 
Minister ;  but  as  a  guide  and 
director  of  the  councils  of  a  free 
people,  Lord  Melbourne  had  little 
or  no  qualification.  Laissex  faire 
was  his  motto ;  anything  for  a  quiet 
life.  But  the  times  were  unquiet ; 
public  opinion,  excited  and  unde- 
terminea,  wanted  the  moderating, 
judicious  control  of  a  master-hand. 
The  consequence  was,  that  politics, 
having  acquired  a  vehement  popular 
impulse,  drifted  wildly,  and  the  first 
Wnig-Iladical  Administration  came 
to  a  miserable  end. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  possess  the  quality 
which  we  consider  so  essential  to  a 
Prime  Minister  in  an  eminent  degree. 
But  his  fault  is  that  he  possesses 
too  much  self-confidence.  Except- 
ing with  regard  to  those  measures 
which  he  must  necessarily  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  his  official 
coUeagues,  he  seldom  or  never  takes 
coimsel  with  any  of  his  political 
friends,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
coming  down  to  Parliament  with  a 
cool  enunciation  of  opinions  and 
pledges  upon  important  questions  of 
policy  which  his  fellow-ministers 
near  frequently  with  astonishment 
and  consternation.  But  this  over- 
weening confidence  is  seldom  vindi- 
cated by  opinions  which  are  either 
opportune  or  well-considered;  and 
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the  result  commonly  is,  that,  instead 
of  i;etting  credit  for  decision  of 
purpose,  he  is  distrusted  for  his  te- 
merity. Repeated  failures  hare 
not  in  the  least  dec^ree  shaken  his 
entire  reliance  on  his  own  wisdom 
and  discretion.  His  latest  feat,  the 
clumsy  and  almost  ridiculous  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  education  ques- 
tion, which  was  disposed  of  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner,  is  no  doubt  regarded 
by  liini  as  a  masterpiece  of  states- 
manship. 

We  feel  more  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  of  the  eminent 
?er8on  now  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
*he  first  half  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
long  official  life  was  passed  under 
an  old  Tory  Grorernment,  and  under 
what  we  must  call  the  old  consti- 
tution of  Parliament.  During  those 
twenty  years  he  remained  in  sub- 
ordinate office,  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity, and  without  erer  bein^  re- 
Sarded  as  the  man  who  would  one 
ay  rise  to  the  first  place.  He 
never  indeed  appears  to  have 
thought  of  exerting liimself  until  he 
was  one  day,  to  his  surprise  and  dis- 
may, turned  out  of  office  for  some 
trifling  act  of  insubordination,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  his 
eloquence  and  address  were  made 
sumciently  conspicuous  during  the 
short  interval  that  he  remained  in 
Opposition.  He  returned  to  office 
as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country.  The  prudence 
of  his  administration  of  Forei^ 
Affiiirs  may  be  disputed,  but  its 
vigour  and[  ability  are  most  re- 
markable. He  held  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  whole  for  six- 
teen years,  and  was  verging  on 
seventy  when  he  first  undertooK  the 
department  of  domestic  administra- 
tion. It  is  admitted  that  Lord  Palmer- 
flton  did  not  readily  adapt  himself  to 
the  multifarious  duties  of  the  Home 
Secretary ;  but  even  in  that  uncon- 
genial position  he  signalized  the 
energy  of  his  character  by  the 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  which 
oe  took  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health.  The  Smoke  Acts 
and  the  Burial  Acta  will  be  enduring 
monuments  of  his  sagacity  and 
vigour. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  was 
not  suited  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment.   An  extensive  knowledj^e  of 
domestic  legislation,  a  familiarity 
with   legal,    parochial,    and   rural 
affairs,  are  necessary  for  that  branch 
of  administration ;  and  these  were 
matters  to  which  Lord  Palmerston 
had   not    given    much   attention. 
When  the  war  broke  out  there  was 
one  post   to   which   the   all   but 
universal   assent   of  the   country 
named  the  noble  lord  as  qualified 
beyond  any  other  statesman.    The 
Mmister  who  had  for  a  series  of 
years  maintained,  with  perhaps  too 
much  earnestness  and  vigour,  the 
ascendancy  of  his  country  in  diplo- 
matic disputes,  would  uud  ample 
scope  for  nis  energy  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war.    Accordingly,  on  the 
dowufal  of  the  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment, which  had   lone  been  im- 
patiently demanded  witn  that  very 
view,  Lord  Palmerston  was  by  ac- 
clamation   called  to    the  head  of 
affairs.     Such  sanguine  anticipation 
as  had  been  indulged  was  not  likely 
to  be  altogether  tulfilled,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
Lord  Palmerston  would  rise  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.     That 
doubt,  however,  was  soon  dissipated. 
Measures  were  promptly  taken  to 
repair  the  negligence  and  improvi- 
dence which  had  nearly  destroyed 
an  army  upon  which  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  could  make  no  impres- 
sion.  The  army  itself  was  recruited 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.     Foreign  legions 
were  taken  into  pay.   The  Sardm  ian 
alliance  was  formed,  and  thus  10,000 
fine  efficient  troops  were  added  to 
our  strength.    The  transport  ser- 
vice, the  commissariat  service,  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  complete 
efficiency.    An  Army  Works  corps 
was  organized  from  the  6lite  of  our 
labouring  people.   An  immense  fleet 
of  small  crafl  was  created,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  strongholds 
of  Russia  in  the  northern  waters. 
Their  quality  was  tested  at  Swca- 
borg;   and  though  they  were  not 
destined  to  nenetrate  the  shoals  and 
shallows  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact 
of  their  being  ready  for  that  service 
during  the  present  year  had  great 
weight  in  determining  the  enemy  to 
give  up  the  struggle.    A  peace  has 
consequently  been  conduaed  under 
circumstances    tantalizing   to   the 
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British  arms,  for  never  was  the 
nayal  and  military  power  of  Eng- 
land in  a  state  of  greater  efficiency ; 
never  were  her  resources  so  ample 
for  carrying  on  a  war.  Nerer 
was  the  nerye  of  the  country 
more  firmly  braced.  Never  was 
this  country,  or  any  oountxy,  in  a 
better  state  of  preparation  for  Var 
and  conquest,  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year.  Every- 
body anticipated  the  return  of  spring 
for  some  great  and  glorious  feat  of 
arms.  Du  aliter  visum*  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  probably  missed  the 
opportunity  of  ending  his  long  and 
brilliant  career  in  a  blaze  of  glory, 
comparable  only  to  that  whim  at* 
tended  the  close  of  Chatham's  first 
administration.    Even  as  it  is  we 


hear  many  people,  intent  only  upon 
theatrical  effect,  contend  that  the 
veteran  Minister  should  retire  from 
the  stage  on  concluding  a  substantial 
peace.  We  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  noble  lord  acts  more  in  the 
brave  and  imostentatious  spirit  of 
an  English  statesman,  in  retaining 
a  post  which  is  encompassed  with 
newdifficulties  and  dangers.  Foreign 
war  being  concluded,  we  trust  and 
believe  for  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  at  least,  we  have  now  to 
to  encounter  civil  strife;  for  our 
guidance  through  which  firmness* 
fortitude,  and  experience  of  affairs 
will  be  eminently  needed.  And  for 
that  reason  we  sincerely  hope  that 
Palmerston  may  yet  be  spared  to 
the  service  of  his  country. 
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M.  MONTALEMBERT,  JOHN  WILSON  CEOKEE,  AND 

JOHN  MUEEAY. 

To  THE  Editob  of  Fbaseb's  Maoazinb. 

Sib, — ^A  letter  from  Mr.  Murraj,  of  Tvhich  I  send  a  copy,  appeared  in 
the  Athenaum  of  the  17th  iilt.    It  la  as  follows  :— 

50,  Albemarle  Street,  May  10. 

In  an  article  of  the  May  number  of  Fr<uer*8  Magadne  upon  the  traosUtion  of 
Montalembert's  work  on  England  (for  which  I,  as  publisher,  am  to  a  certain  extent 
reaponsible),  the  writer  makes  a  series  of  charges  of  '  fraud,'  *  perfidy,'  '  falsehood,' 
&0.,  upon  the  ground  of  certain  wilful  omiasiotu  and  tupprestions  which  he  asserts 
to  have  been  made  in  the  English  translation.  I  feel  called  upon  to  state  that  these 
charges  are  utterly  faXu — for  this  good  reason,  that  the  passages  alleged  to  have 
been  suppressed,  including  '  one  whole  chapter,'  did  not  exist  in  M.  Montalembert's 
work  before  the  third  edition,  which  was  not  published  in  Paris  until  April,  whereas 
the  English  translation  was  published  by  me  in  London  on  the  90th  of  March  last. 
The  English  transUtion  was  made  from  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  French 
as  long  ago  as  February  last ;  consequently  all  the  scurrilous  insinuations  of  Fraatr'i 
as  to  the  political  and  other  motives  for  the  omissions  fall  to  the  ground.  I  have 
carefully  collated  the  third  edition  with  that  used  in  the  translation,  and  I  assert 
that  there  is  no  omission  but  one,  and  that  accidental^  of  an  unimportant  note  at 
page  178.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Fra$er  may  have 
erred  through  ignoranoe ;  but  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  he  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  variations  in  the  different  editions,  as  he  states  in  a  note  at 
page  58a  of  one  chapter  on  Hereditaiy  Peerage,  '  it  is  but  fair  to  say  it  only 
appeared  in  the  third  edition  I'  May  I  not  justly  apply  to  him  one  of  his  own  sen- 
tences, which  I  have  proved  to  have  no  application,  as  he  wrote  it,  '  anything  more 
dishonest  than  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  Uterary  history?'  John  Mubbat. 

On  reading  thia  letter,  I  addressed  the  following  oonuaunication  to  the 
editor  of  the  Atkenaum  on  Thursday  the  aand  uU : — 

To  THB  Editor  ov  thx  '  ATHSKisiTH.' 

land  May,  i%$6. 
Sib, — Mr.  Murra^r  states  in  his  letter  that  my  chaises  of  wilful 
omission  and  snppreMion  in  reference  to  the  translation  of  M»  de  Mon- 
talembert's work  are  utterly  false,  for  this  ^ood  reason,  that  the  passages 
suppressed  did  not  exist  before  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  that 
worlc. 

Now,  I  assert  that  they  did  exist  in  the  second  edition,  which  was  the 
one  I  used  in  examining  tne  so-csUed  translation. 

Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  referring  to  pages  173, 
178,  195,  200,  201,*  28a,  and  283  of  the  second  French  edition,  which  I 
hare  letc  marked  at  Messrs.  Pwker's,  the  publishers. 

The  chapter  of  which  I  more  specifically  charge  the  omission — 
'  O'Connell  and  the  House  of  Lords' — is  the  tenth  in  the  second  French 
edition.  In  the  so-called  Fnglish  rersion,  Chapter  X.  is  headed  '  The 
Public  Schools  and  the  Universities  \  and  the  numben  of  all  the  subse- 
quent chapters  are  wilfully  altered  to  cover  this  misfeasance.  I  will  not 
utter  a  word  of  comment,  but  leave  the  facts  to  the  public,  thankinir 
Mr.  Murray  for  having  more  fully  demonstrated  a  case  which  I  had  weU 
enough  proved  in  Fra9er*$  Magazine, 

1  trust  to  your  justice  to  insert  these  few  lines,  remaining 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thx  Ebvixwbb  or  thx  Tbanslatiok 
IK '  Fbasxb*8  Maoazikk.' 

In  addition  to  thiSf  I  would  merely  remark  that  my  paper  (as  you  ace 
well  aware),  contained,  as  originally  written,  three  more  pages  of  errors, 
additions,  and  mistranslations,  which  I  cancelled  to  bring  it  within  the 
assigned  limit  of  twenty  pages.  I  ma^  enter  into  Uiis  and  much  new 
matter  if  the  question  be  reopened  in  the  Quarterly  by  a  certain 
ffi^fMMfotw  and   well-known  hand.    But  as  the  garbler,  suppressor,  and 

*  In  ths  huny  of  copying  my  letter,  two  additional  suppressions  of  twen^*five 
Itneawere  not  iiisriftsil,  eodsiang  al  pp.  ao6  and  207  of  the  second  Frenoh 
Frose/t  Mogotine^  p.  5B2. 
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mifltranslator  does  not  come  forth  to  defend  his  malfeasance  and  mis- 
feasance, but  puts  forward  a  subordinate  agent,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
bandy  abuse  with  his  publisher,  whom  till  to-day  I  considered  the  victim 
and  the  dupe  of  a  dishonest  literary  malefactor. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Thb  Eetibweb  of  Montalbmbrbt  and  his  Tbakslatob 

IN  Fbasbb's  Magazine. 
44th  May. 

[We  leave  it  to  our  readers,  in  the  fullest  confidence,  to  form  their 
opmion  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  on  either  side,  after  having  fairly 
examined  the  evidence.  But  we  deem  it  right  to  add  our  own  assertion  to 
that  of  the  Keviewer  as  to  the  total  omission  of  a  whole  chapter,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  numbers  of  all  that  follow  in  the  translation  published  by 
Mr.  Murray.  The  chapter  ia  question  is  the  tenth.  It  occupies  from 
p.  141  to  pp.  152 — 3  in  tne  second  French  edition,  and  is  headed  O'Connell 
ei  la  Chamhre  des  Lords.  Not  one  line  of  it  is  given  in  the  professed 
translation,  nor  is  any  explanation  or  apology  offered  for  its  omission. 
In  order  to  render  this  assertion  clear  and  aistinct,  wo  here  give  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  French  Second  Edition  side  by  side  with  the  Table  of 
Contents  of  the  professed  l^anslation. — £d.  of  Fbasbb's  Maoazinb.] 
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